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ABATTOIR,  Bradford,  5 

Abbey  restoration,  342 

Abbeys:  Caen,  5;  Hales  Owen,  353;  St. 

Albans,  607 ; Westminster,  75,  274 
Aberdeen,  St.  Maobar  Cathedral,  70 
Aberystwith;  University  of  Wales,  278, 
611 ; Victoria-terrace,  198 
Academy,  Boyal,  26,  39,  80,  81,  314,  327, 
337,  375,  400,  423,  468,  505 
Accidents,  305,  523 

Account  of  Rougemont  Castle,  Exeter, 
117 

Acoustics : at  Albert  Hall,  23,  352 ; at  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  249 
Additional  prizes  at  the  Institute,  372 
.Esthetics  of  stained  glass,  230 
Age  of  exhibitions,  the,  313 
Ainmiller,  Max  Emmanuel,  5 
Albert : DUrer,  41,  56,  198,  235,  253,  424, 
428,  461,  500 ; Hall,  21,  23,  104,  119,  154, 
171,  190,  206,  241,  352,  461,  477,  500,  517 ; 
Memorial,  the,  171,  206,  275,  331,  335, 
355 

Albertia,  517 

Alexandra  : Docks  (Newportl,  198  ; 

Theatre,  Liverpool,  217 
All  Hallows',  Lombard-street,  159,  358 
Alms-dish  for  St  Paui’s,  420 
Almshouses,  Fulham,  364 
Alterations ; Cheapside,  25 ; General  Post- 
ofBce,  508 

Amalgamated  Societies : Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  427;  Engineers,  321 
Amendment  of  inclosure  law,  135 
America,  art  education  in.  523 
American ; pine,  100 ; wood,  decrease  of, 
459 

Ancient  : brick  and  flint  cottages  at 
Broadstairs,  167  ; limestones,  478;  re- 
mains, preservation  of,  322 
Annexes,  Indian  and  French,  483,  503 
Annual:  international  exhibitions,  133; 

report  of  the  Institute,  291 
Another  phase  of  the  Yorkshire  rivers, 
24 

Antiquities  : Dover  (ecclesiastical),  315  ; 
Iona,  39 

Apocalypse,  the,  by  Diirer,  428 
Apparatus  tor  Altering,  501 
Appliances  for  graining  wood,  113,  237 
Application  of:  architectural  details  to 
other  uses,  52 ; colour  to  church  deco- 
ration, 33 

Approaches  to  the  Thames  Embankment, 
155,  190 

Aquarium  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  278 
Arabic  numerals  in  Wells  Cathedral,  306 

Archaeological: — Ancient  cross 
at  Llantwit,  500 ; antiquities  of  Iona, 
39;  Arabic  numerals  in  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, 306  ; archajology  in  Rome, 
438 ; Aztec  discoveries  in  Mexico,  5 ; 
barrows  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  330  ; 
British  town  and  fort  of  Caer  Seion, 
206 ; Citurnum,  39 ; discovery  of  a fresco 
in  Exeter  Cathedral,  478;  discovery  of 
a fresco  in  LichAeld  Cathedral.  232  ; 
discovery  in  the  guano  deposits  of  Peru, 
321;  discovery  of  Roman  remains  at 
Lincoln,  270:  discovery  of  stone  coffins 
at  Rouen,  306 ; ecclesiastical  antiquities 
of  Dover,  315  ; Exeter  Cathedral  a 
century  ago,  475;  “Flint  Jack,”  420; 
Hales  Owen  Abbey,  353 ; Indian  archseo- 
logy,  211 ; London  crypts,  364  ; lost 
church  found,  a,  462 ; Mediaeval  glass, 
306;  old  City  mansion  in  Mark-lane, 
462 : old  houses  near  Birmingham,  117 ; 
old  Kentish  plaster- work,  501 ; preser- 
vation of  ancient  remains,  322 ; remains 
of  a Roman  villa  near  Croydon,  306 ; 
Roman  renaaius  in  Mark-lane,  321,  358 ; 
Rougemont  Castle,  Exeter,  117 ; rub- 
bings, exhibition  of,  100 ; Stone  Period 
in  Greece,  the,  345 ; supposed  remains 
of  a lake  village  at  Locheud,  269 ; value 
of  rubbings  in  the  preparation  of  monu- 
mental drawings,  96 ; water-gate  at 
Buckingham-street,  462 

Archseological  Societies; — Archteo- 
logical  Section  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute,  117,  206,  353;  British 
Archseological  Association,  35;  Kent 
Archseological  Society,  284, 501 ; London 
and  Middlesex  Archseological  Society, 
331,  364 : Royal  Archseological  Institute, 
457;  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  New- 
castle, 39 ; Society  of  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logy, 35, 260, 41 8 ; Somersetshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  35 
Archaeology,  Indian,  211 
Architect  to  the  Sheffield  School  Board, 
478 

Architects  v.  builders,  55 

Architects’  «.  architectural  societies,  142 ; 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  167 
Architectural : Alliance,  363 ; Art  Classes, 
293,  363;  Association,  16,  27,  44,  94, 100, 
lot,  114, 1)9,  132, 133,  143, 159,  160,  168, 


178,  206,  24'2,  315,  302,  384,  406,  428,  445, 
484;  books,  506;  Conference,  222,  346, 
362,  364,  381,  385,  402,  413,  426;  decora- 
tion, 484 ; details  applied  to  other  uses, 
52,  62;  drawings,  4,  25;  drawings  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  359 ; Exa 
mination,  497 ; Institute  of  Scotland, 
354;  Museum,  the,  168,  293,  358,  364; 
Paris,  158;  photographs,  318;  problems 
of  the  day,  157 ; treatment  of  cast-iron, 
382 ; treatment  of  Portland  cement, 
445  ; treatment  of  rubbish,  16,  27 ; 
versus  architects’  societies,  142 

Architectiixal  Societies : — Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent  Society,  167  ; Archi- 
tectural Alliance,  363  ; Architectural 
Art  Classes,  293,  363  ; Architectural 
Association,  16,  27,  44,  94,  100,  106,  114, 
119,  132, 133,  143,  169,  160,  168,  178,  206, 
242,315,  362,  384,  406,  445,  484;  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Scotland,  354; 
Architectm-al  Museum,  the,  168,  293, 
358,  364 ; Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  478  ; 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
171,  307;  Exeter  Diocesan  Architec- 
tural Society,  319;  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  275,  308  ; Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Archeological  So- 
ciety, 116,  440,  478 ; Lincolnshire  Dio- 
cesan Architectural  Society,  284 ; Liver- 
pool Architectural  and  Archseological 
Society,  35,  316,  151,  169,  191,  233,  257, 
259,  296,  342,  354,  396;  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  155  ; Northern 
Architectural  Students’  Society,  457  ; 
Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society,  171,  457 ; Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  187,  354;  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  5,  34,  39, 
46,  54,  61,  77,  8'2,  114,  118,  122,  142,  175 
188,  205,  207,  209,  217,  222,  230,  237,  283 
291,  297,  346,  353,  372,  381,  385,  402,  413 
414,  419,  426,  449,  487 ; Worcester  Dio 
eesan  Architectural  Society,  329,  523 
Yorkshire  Archa;ological  Society,  116 

Architecture : Cistercian,  487 ; city,  335 
figure  design  and,  399;  French  Gothic 
175,  194,  215,  255,  273,  340,  361,  466 
geology  and,  34,  54;  at  the  Royal  Aca 
demy,  39,  314,  337  ; science  in,  151,  169 
259 ; study  of  in  London,  94,  114,  133 
symbolism  and,  406 

Art : Classes,  Architectural,  293,  363 ; be- 
longings of,  72 ; classes  at  the  W orking 
Men’s  College,  398 ; criticism,  influence 
of,  465 ; decorative,  81 ; education,  341 ; 
education  in  America,  523 ; guilds,  151 ; 
at  Kensington,  41 ; metal-work,  330 ; 
monuments  of,  59,  64  ; monuments, 
French,  511;  ornamental,  43,  70,  93, 
107,  123,  150,  161,  186,  196,  229,  241,  268, 
293,  321,  344,  372,  384,  407,  428,  449,  486, 
518;  ornamentation  and,  197,  208;  pre- 
historic, 78 ; social lifeand,  276 ; theories, 
208;  Union  of  London,  358;  workman- 
ship prizes,  134;  workmanship  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  77,  134,  154,  17'2 
Artifleial  Stone,  437 

Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwel- 
lings Company,  188 
Artist-architects,  122 
Arts,  theory  of  the,  42,  170,  341,  380 
Asphalts : in  Austria,  523 ; Dimmer,  the, 
357,  512 ; pavements,  358,  420 ; Vai  do 
Travers,  310 ; versus  tramways,  490 
Asphalting  garden  walks,  319 
Assize  Courts:  Birmingham,  170,  189, 
209,  227,  249,  251,  269,  283,  293 ; Bristol, 
297,  450,  499 

Associated  Arts’  Institute,  39,  52,  62,  74 
Association  of  Engineers  in  Glasgow,  211 
Attempted  coup  d’etat  at  the  Institute, 
175,  188,  205,  209 
Austria,  asphalte  in,  523 
Axles,  breaking  of,  397 
Aztec  discoveries  in  Mexico,  5 


BABYLON  and  Nineveh,  59 
Backhouse  & Co.’s  bank,  Sunderland, 
104,  168 

Bangor  patent  slate  ridges,  489 
Barrows  on  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  330 
Basaltic  pillars  at  Staffa,  278 
Bath,  the  frost  at,  39 
Bathing,  155 

Battersea  and  Chelsea  embankment,  273, 
283,  355,  397 
Beauty  in  race,  231 
Belongings  of  art,  the,  72 
Benevolent  institutions  : Architects’,  167 ; 

Builders’,  416;  Builders’  Clerks’,  188 
Bermondsey,  fall  of  houses  at,  358 
Bethlehem  Hospital  surveyorship,  15,  75 
Biblical  Archteology,  Society  of,  35,  260, 
418 

Billingsgate  market,  296 
Birmingham  assize  courts,  170,  189,  209. 
227,  249,  251,269,  263,  293;  and«Mi(jJan4l|J, 
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Institute,  117,  206,  353  ; old  houses  near, 
117;  Society  of  Arts  and  School  of 
Design,  170 

Bits  stolen  from  the  people,  459 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  428,478:  Blackfriars 
and  Camberwell  tramway,  305 
Blandford  Building  Operatives’  Benefit 
Society,  287 

Blast  of  granite,  great,  135 
Block  at  the  West  End,  257 
Blunders,  a million,  448,  469,  488 
Bodies,  solid.  380 
Boiler  explosions,  253,  287 
Boilers,  kitchen,  22,  56,  74,  98,  118,  13C, 
153 

Bombardment  of  Paris,  75 
Books:  architectural,  506;  reviews  of 
(see  “Publications") 

Bones  v.  Flowers,  318 
Boundaries  of  land,  339 
Bowles’s  Charity  Estate  competition,  283 
Bradford:  Corporation  abattoir,  5;  Ex- 
change, 222 

Breaking  of  railway  axles,  397 
Breakwater,  Portland,  206 
Breakwaters,  219 

Brick  and  flint  cottages,  Broadstairs,  1C7 ; 

brick  and  terra-cotta,  484 
Brick-making,  17 
Brickwork,  ordinary,  485 
Bridges:  Malton,  116;  New  Ross,  305; 
rolling  and  swing,  511 ; Stour  at  Kid- 
derminster, over  the,  170;  Tay,  155 
Bridging  the  Forth,  358 
Bristol:  Assize  Courts,  297,  450,  499;  Port 
and  Channel  Docks,  81 
British:  Archeeological  Association,  35; 
Museum,  121,  139;  town  and  fort  of 
Caer  Seion,  206 
Broadstairs,  cottages  at,  167 
Bronze,  treatment  of,  71 
Brunei,  Isambard  Kingdom,  82 
Buckingham-street  water-gate,  462 
Buenos  Ayres,  proposed  harbour,  211 
Builders  and  Architects,  55 
Builders’:  Benevolent  Institution,  416; 
Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,  188 ; 
contracts,  5,  61 

Building  Intelligence 

Cathedrals  and  Abbeys,  — Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  332;  Exeter,  37;  Glou- 
cester, 307 ; St.  Albans,  355 ; St.  Asaph, 
55;  Wells,  306 

Chapels. — Ashby,  234;  Banbury,  418, 
438;  Batheaston,  355;  Birmingham,  332 ; 
Blackburn,  135 ; Bloxwich,  520 ; Bod- 
min, 476;  Bolton,  284;  Bradford,  332 
Brighton,  306;  Burnley,  135;  Camborne 
284 ; Coedygric,  307 ; Dewsbury,  75 
Exmouth,  373;  Great  Totham,  373 
Halifax,  189;  Heckmondwike,  284 
Kensington,  250 ; Lichfield,  438 ; Liver- 
' pool,  284,  332,  373;  Moline  (U.S.),  97 
Newport,  250,  307 ; Normanton,  4,  38 
Oxton,  208;  Pill,  418;  Rock  Ferry,  498 
Sheffield,  395,  438,  521;  Silsden,  284 
Splottlands,  356;  Streatham-hill,  180 
Thornton,  284;  Wallsend,  476;  War- 
rington, 55 

Churches.  — Aherayron,  395;  Ab- 
thorpe,  234,  306;  Accrington,  117; 
Alberbury,  501;  Aldfield-cum-Stubley, 
250 ; Algiers,  37 ; All  Hallows’,  Lom- 
bard-street, 18;  Alverscot,  306;  Ash- 
bourne, 520 ; Ashington,  501 ; Athel- 
ington,  501;  Axminster,  18;  Bacup, 
117;  Baildon,  395;  Bamber  Bridge, 
117;  Bathwick^  395,  419;  Baylham,  58; 
Bebington,  153;  Beeston-hill,  171;  Berk- 
bampstead,  306 ; Beverley,  250,  307 ; 
Bilton,  501 ; Birmingham,  332;  Bishops- 
bourne,  395;  Blackburn,  117;  Black- 
pool, 117  ; Bloomsbury,  208;  Bloxworth, 
189;  Bodmin,  395;  Bolton,  117;  Bos- 
bury,  476;  Boscastle,  73;  Boughton 
Bleau,  234;  Brampton,  332;  Bridg- 
north, 395 ; Bridlington,  307 ; Brier- 
field,  117;  Bristol,  97,  332;  Britford, 
153,  189;  Brovsrnhill,  501;  Bryngwyn, 
395 ; Burton-Pedwardine,  153,  395  ; 
Butterton,  501 ; Byfield,  395 ; By  well 
S.  Andrews,  153 ; Caldmore,  153;  Cal- 
lington,  306;  Calverton,  373;  Cantley, 
153;  Carlisle,  270;  Carnforth,  117; 
Catterick,  55;  Cerne  Abbas,  189; 
Ceylon,  332;  Charlton  Kings,  476; 
Chittlehampton,  395 ; Chiselhurst,  498 ; 
Chute  Forest,  189;  Church  Lawford, 
153;  Clayton  West,  306;  Clerkenwell, 
395;  Clewer,  234;  Clunton,  332;  Coat- 
bridge, 418;  Cockfield,  395;  Crawley 
Down,  153 ; Croxley  Green,  306 ; Dairy, 
395  ; Dalston,  501 ; Derby,  234,  501,  520 ; 
Dewsbury,  460;  Dublin,  498;  Duddle- 
ston,  307;  Dunmow,  117;  Duuton,55; 
Easton-in-Gordano,  234 ; Eccleston, 
117;  Edinburgh,  73;  Eglwsilian,  306; 
Ely,  55;  Ellesborough,  373;  Ellesmere 
Port,  395;  Eltham,  501;  Emnore,  306; 
^^^rlestoke,  189;  Ettingshall,  234;  Far- 


ringdon,  73;  Fishponds,  300;  Folke- 
stone, 498;  Fosdyke,  476;  Fram well- 
gate  Moor,  117;  Franche,  470 ; Freiston, 
373;  Fulford,  400;  Germansweek,  153; 
Goginar,  501 ; Great  Doddington,  37 ; 
GreatHorton,  284;  Great 'Waltham,  332 ; 
Greenock,  476;  Grey  well,  284;  Gun- 
walloe,  476;  Habergham  Eaves,  117; 
Hackness,  73;  Hackney,  438;  Hanley, 
332;  Hapton,  117;  Haresoomhe,  501; 
Harleston,  307  ; Harrogate,  307 ; 
Harrowbarrow,  55 ; Harswell,  476 ; 
Haslington  Grange,  117 ; Hinton  Mar- 
tell,  189;  Holborn,  359;  Holt,  395; 
Hull,  73;  Hunningbam,  307;  Huxbam, 
332 ; Icomb,  476 ; Iwerne  Minster,  189 ; 
Kensington,  234,  395 ; Key  worth,  306 ; 
Kidmore,  38 ; Kilburn,  306 ; Kil- 
gwrrwg,  306 ; Kirkby,  SOI ; Lacy  Green, 
234;  Langbam-place,  117;  Leake,  38; 
Leamington,  97 ; Leigh,  117,  395  ; Lin- 
coln, 171,  270,  306,  476, 520 ; Linkenholt, 
153 ; Liverpool,  355,  418 ; Llanartb, 
306,395;  Llanfaglan,  395 ; Llangunider, 
306;  Llanlowel,  306;  London,  438; 
Longbridge  Hays,  135;  Longdon,  460; 
Loughton,  501 ; Low  Moor,  117 ; Lower 
Clapton,  373;  Luddington,  498;  Lud- 
low, 171 ; Luppitt,  501 ; Lynmouth,  73, 
395;  Manchester,  117,  284,490;  Mans- 
field, 332;  Martindale,  153;  Marton, 
270 ; Marylebone,  117  ; Meonstoke,  306 ; 
Meysey  Hampton,  501 ; Middletown, 
460;  Milborne  St.  Andrew,  189 ; Mocoas, 
355;  Mortomely,  501;  Much  Cowarne, 
395;  Newark,  55,  332;  Newbold,  438; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  355 ; Newsome,  306 ; 
Newton  Abbott,  270,  501 ; North  Cray, 
460 ; North  Kensington,  395 ; North 
Luffenham,  284;  Norwich,  306;  Notting- 
ham, 55  ; Nutley,  501 ; Odstock,  189 ; 
Offham,  395, 521 ; Oldcotes,  373;  Oldham, 
460;  Oswaldtwistle,  117;  Oxford,  284; 
Pallion  St.  Luke,  306;  Peebles,  270; 
Petertavy,  18;  Pitsea,  501;  Pleckgate, 
117;  Plumbland,  332;  Plymouth,  395; 
Portbury,  306 ; Portland,  189 ; Preston, 
117;  Primrose  Hill,  306;  Rhwsfa,  55; 
Risbton,  117;  Rochdale,  418,  438; 
Rugby,  208 ; Ryde,  501 ; Saffron  Walden, 
153 ; Salford,  251 ; Saltash,  501 ; Selby, 
307;  Shaw,  395,  460,  498;  Sheerness, 
501;  Sheffield,  460;  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
306 ; Shevington,  117 ; Silian,  501 ; Sil- 
ton,  189;  Skelton-upou-Ure,  418;  Snar- 
gate,  306;  South  Scarle,  332;  South 
Shields,  234 ; South  Norwood,  460 ; 
Southport,  55;  Speldhurst,  373;  Stam- 
ford Hill,  38 ; Stow.  373;  Stower  Provost, 
189;  Strand,  153,  418;  Stradbroke,  499; 
St.  David’s,  306;  Syston,  234;  Sywell, 
373;  Talsarnau,  476;  Tattenhall,  115, 
332;  Thorp  Arch,  153;  Tisbury,  189; 
Torquay,  38 ; Trevigra,  306 ; Trow- 
bridge, 189;  Turnworth,  189;  Tyler’s 
Hill,  306;  Unstone,  395;  Ventnor,  460; 
Walsall,  307;  Walthamstow,  234;  Wal- 
worth, 3-33;  Warminster,  189;  Water- 
beach,  460;  West  Harnworth,  189;  West 
Lulworth,  1S9 ; Westhoughton,  117 ; 
Westwood,  189 ; Whitchurch,  501 ; 
Whiteparish,  189;  Wlllesden,  73;  Wind 
sor,  73 ; Winterbourne  Kingston,  501 ; 
Witton,  117 ; Witton  Park,  501 ; Wol- 
stanton,  135;  Woodhurst,  395;  Wookey, 
306;  York,  251,  307. 

Miscellaneous  Buildings. — Banff,  97 ; 
Basford,  38;  Bishop  Auckland,  499; 
Bolton,  208  ; Bradford,  5,  18,  476  ; 
Brighton,  356;  Camden  Town,  189; 
Cardiff,  284;  Chatham,  171;  Chisel- 
hurst, 189;  Clerkenwell,  307;  Cupar 
Fife,  499;  Dublin,  333;  Epsom,  476; 
Finsbury,  419;  Forfar,  395;  Fulham, 
270 ; Gainsborough,  251 ; Gateshead, 
270;  Glasgow,  333;  Guunershury,  333; 
Hatfield  Heath,  373;  Henley,  135;  Here- 
ford, 418;  Ilfracombe,  499;  Kensington, 
119  ; Knaresborough,  460  ; Lambeth, 
270;  Leek,  18;  Liverpool,  153,  284,  466; 
London,  438;  Longsight,  117 ; Ludgate 
Hill,  395;  Osaka,  438;  Peebles,  521; 
Beading,  476;  Savemake,  307;  Scar- 
borough, 307;  Sheffield,  307;  South  Ken- 
sington, 119;  Springfield,  521;  Stock- 
well,  395;  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  373; 
Sunderland,  104;  Swansea,  189;  Tavi- 
stock, 135;  Tenhury,  153;  Uxbridge,  38; 
Wallasey,  373;  Wednesbury,  56 ; Wind- 
sor, 73;  Winsford,  284. 

Sckoo/x.— Birkenhead,  38 ; Bishopton, 
476;  Blackburn,  171,476;  Brackley,  438 ; 
Bradford,  33:3,  476,  521;  Camberwell, 
418;  Heavitree,  .395;  Market Basen,  234; 
Newcastle-on-'Tyne,  356;  Oxford,  189; 
Preston,  499;  Bavensthorpe,  234;  Shef- 
field, 419 ; Thelwall,  20S. 

Building  Materials  and  Appli* 
ances: — American  pine,  100;  Bangor 
patent  slate  ridges,  483 ; hrickmaking, 
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17;  brickwork.  484,  485;  cast  iron,  71; 
cast  iron,  ornamental,  381 ; cementing, 
152 ; chains,  3G;  coloured  materials,  485 ; 
concrete,  17;  concrete  bricks,  38;  de- 
crease of  wood  in  America,  459 ; door 
furniture  and  casement  stay,  Tonks's, 
345;  glazing,  169 ; granite,  44;  impart- 
ing a yellowish  hue  to  white  marble, 
190;  improved  mortice-lock,  354;  iron, 
oxidation  of,  116;  Jarrah-Jarrah  timber, 
470;  kitchen  boilers,  22,  56,  74,  98,  118, 
136,  153;  limes  and  cements,  106,  124, 
132,  143,  153,  160;  marble,  44;  metals, 
45;  mortar,  27;  new  cement  or  artificial 
stone,  437 ; painting,  169 ; paper-hang- 
ing, 169;  Petersburg  deals,  38;  plaster, 
45;  plastering,  152;  plumbing,  152; 
Portland  cement,  328,  356,  445;  pottery, 
45;  preserving  wood,  73,  420;  quality 
of  ancient  limestones,  478;  self-acting 
cistern  bell-trap,  522;  self-skimming 
hot  metal  ladle,  333;  shellac  varnisl^ 
168;  Shute’s  patent  mitreing  machine, 
173;  slating,  151;  stone,  45;  stone  for 
architectural  and  engineeringpurposes, 
403;  stucco,  45,  484;  sunburners,  140, 
178,  210;  Swedish  granite,  351;  terra- 
cotta, 45.  484 ; terra-cotta  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  371,  396:  tin-lined 
pipes,  21,  38,  209,  235,  251,  308;  tiles  v. 
slates,  485;  water-mains,  185;  water- 
pipe  protector,  Moore’s  patent,  123 ; 
window-blind  of  the  period,  393 ; wood- 
planing  machine,  improved,  222 ; wood- 
work, 27;  wrought  iron,  46;  xylonite, 
65 ; zinc  water-tanks,  346. 

Building  News  “ Sketch-Book  123, 

190,  205 : Chain-Gate  and  Common  Hall, 
Wells,  108;  Sedilia  and  Piscina,  Preston, 
Sussex,  93 ; St.  Machar  Cathedral,  Aber- 
deen, 70 

Building : sites,  selection  of,  34,  54 ; socie- 
ties (see  “Land  and  Building  Socie- 
ties”); surveyors  and  contracts,  187 
Buildings : as  affected  by  the  vibratory 
movement  of  matter,  335 ; recent,  504  ; 
for  schools,  269,  331 
Burges,  drawings  by  Mr.,  4,  25 
Burial  ground  in  Gray’s-inn-road,  190 

CAEN  Abbey,  5 
Caer  Seion,  206 

Camberwell  and  Blackfriars  tramway, 
305 

Cambrian  Railway  viaducts,  305 
Cambridge  : fine  art  lectures,  357 ; Pem- 
broke College,  55 ; School  of  Art,  144 
Canal,  the  Darien,  310 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  384 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgamated 
Society  of,  427 

Cartagena,  fioating  docks  at,  36 
Carving,  485 ; flat,  255 ; wood,  45 
Casement-stay,  improved,  345 
Cashel,  Rock  of,  523 
Caste  of  repairers,  suggested,  229 
Cast-iron : ornamental,  381 ; treatment  of, 
71 

Castles:  Rochester,  132,296,  364;  Rouge- 
mont,  117 

Catalogues  of  rubbish,  377 
Cathedral  restoration,  296,  342,  396 
Cathedrals  : Aberdeen,  70  ; Canterbury, 
384;  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  416,  477; 
Exeter,  319,  475,  478,  490;  St.  Paul’s, 
219,  237,  244,  249,  271,  414,  420,  486  ; 
Wells,  306 
Cementing,  152 

Cements : new,  437 ; Portland,  328,  356, 
445 ; limes  and,  106,  124,  132,  143,  153, 
160 

Cemeteries,  metropolitan,  498 
Cenis  Tunnel,  Mont,  1 
Central  Market,  Leeds,  393 
Chain  Gate,  Wells,  108 
Chains,  36 

Chapel  at  Muustennaifeld,  180 
Characteristics : Exeter  Cathedral,  319 ; 
local,  465 

Charlemagne’s  Tomb,  61 
Charlton  Kings,  sacrilege  at,  421 
Charterhouse,  the  new,  364 
Chateau  near  Odessa,  15 
Cheapside,  25 

Chelsea  and  Battersea  embankment,  273, 
283,  355,  397 

Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Academy,  375 
Chicago  waterworks,  353 
Chimneys,  23 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  416 
Christopher  Wren’s  churches,  178 
Churches:  All  Hallows’,  Lombard-street, 
159,  358;  Dietkirchen  (S.  Lubentius), 
196,  222  ; Lindisfarne,  16,  60  ; Man- 
chester (the  Holy  Name),  490  ; New 
Ferry  (S.  Mary’s),  79  ; Norfolk,  168, 
289,  467;  Otterton  (S.  Michael’s),  269; 
Pilton  (near  Shepton  Mallet),  319; 
Preston  (Sussex),  93;  South  Lancashire, 
243,295;  Tattenhall  (S.  Alban’s),  115; 
Wren’s,  178 

Churchyards  : fat,  137  ; pleasant,  5 ; 
London,  397 

Cistercian  architecture,  487 
Citurnum,  39 

City : architecture  of  the  past,  335 ; Com- 
mission of  Sewers,  137;  improvements, 
191;  of  London  mortuary,  287,  357;  of 
London  Union  Offices  competition,  62; 
poultry  market,  proposed,  287 ; sub- 
ways, 335 

Civil  En^neering  : — Alexandra 
(Ne^ort)  Docks,  198;  Association  of 
Engineers  in  Glasgow,  211 ; breaking  of 
railway  axles,  397;  breakwaters,  219; 
bridge  at  Malton,  new,  116;  bridging 
the  Forth,  358 ; Bristol  Port  and  Chan- 
nel Docks,  81  ; Chicago  waterworks, 
353;  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
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Society,  124,  141,  153,  381,  403;  Cleve- 
lan<l  Institution  of  Engineers,  219; 
Cleveland  iron  ores,  271 ; engineering 
college,  proposed,  67,  189,  234  ; engi- 
neering education,  233;  floating  docks 
at  Cartagena  and  Ferrol,  36 ; Holborn 
Viaduct,  46;  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 36,  39,  233,  283,  305,  322,  328,  358, 
375,417;  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the, 
221,  253;  large  railway  bridge  in  India, 
173;  lighthouse  works  at  the  Chickens 
Rocks,  75;  litho-fracteur,  437;  Loudon 
A ssociatiou  of  Foremen  Engineers,  15, 

39,  356;  longest  English  tunnel,  the, 
208  ; Madras  irrigation  works,  37  ; 
Mississippi  river,  397 ; new  embank- 
ment from  Battersea  to  Chelsea,  273; 
New  Ross  bridge,  the,  305  ; North 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  357 ; Peruvian  rail- 
roads, 306;  photography  for  engineer- 
ing purposes,  74 ; Portland  breakwater, 
206 ; Portobello  pier,  385 ; proof  strength 
of  chains,  36  ; proposed  harbour  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  211 ; rolling  and  swing 
bridges,  511;  roof  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Station,  St.  Pancras,  142  ; shifting 
stuff,  483;  Society  of  Engineers,  509; 
steam-boiler  explosions,  253 ; stone  for 
engineering  purposes,  403 ; suburban 
railroads,  470 ; tables  for  the  computa- 
tion of  earthwork,  488 ; Tay  Bridge, 
the,  155  ; timbering  of  trenches,  509; 
tunnelling  machine,  new,  100;  viaducts 
on  the  Cambrian  Railways,  305; 
wrought  iron  pier  at  Clevedon,  233; 
Yarmouth  harbour,  352 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  ’ 
124,  141,  153,  381,  403 
Clevedon  pier,  233 

Cleveland:  Institution  of  Engineers,  219; 

iron  ores,  271 
Coach,  the  family,  77 
(boffins  at  Rouen,  stone,  306 
Colleges : Indian  Engineering,  57,  189, 
234;  Kelly,  24,  135;  University,  398; 
for  women,  397 

Collyhurst  Church  competition,  170 
Colonial  museum,  a,  259 
Column,  Vendome,  386 
Colour  : applied  to  the  decoration  of 
churches,  33;  decoration,  72,  276;  form 
and,  170 

Coloured  materials,  485 
Colouring  metals,  462 
Commercial  centres  of  London,  456 
Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction, 
Royal,  253 

Common  elements  of  beauty  in  race,  231 ; 

Common  Hall,  Wells,  108 
Communication  between  St.  James’s  and 
Westminster,  250,  310 

Competitions  : — Birmingham  Assize 
Courts,  170, 189, 209, 227,  249,  251, 269, 283, 
293;  Bournemouth  Pleasure  Grrounds, 
285;  Bowles’s  Charity  Estate,  Camber- 
well, 283 ; Bridge  over  the  Stour  at 
Kidderminster,  170  ; Bristol  Assize 
Courts,  297, 450,  499 ; Church  of  S.  John, 
Little  Horton,  309 ; City  of  London 
Union,  52  ; (jollyhurst  Churh,  170  ; 
Coombe  Vale,  Teignmouth,  5;  “Cri- 
terion,” the,  214, 219, 251 ; Graj's  School, 
Essex,  136;  Leeds  Central  Market,  393; 
Leicester  Municipal  Buildings,  209,  235, 
495,  499,  501  ; Metropolitan  Railway 
Building  competition,  193 ; Mullingar 
Bishop’s  Residence,  450  ; Perspectives 
in  competitions,  461,477,  499,  521;  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Pendleton,  250  ; 
Rochester  Castle  and  grounds,  132,  364 ; 
Salford  Union  Workhouse,  475 ; Shaftes- 
bury Cottage  Hospital,  98,  132;  Sion 
Chapel,  Bradford,  132  ; Smithfleld 
Drinking  Fountain,  235;  Stanley  Hos- 
pital, Liverpool,  373 ; Thames  Embank- 
ment fountain,  439;  Tunbridge  Wells 
Cemetery,  475;  West  Bromwich  Public 
Buildings,  309,  496;  Westminster  Me- 
morial, 98,  132;  Wharfedale  Poor-Law 
Union,  189;  Winchester  Town  Hall,  79, 
92,  386 

Completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  219,  237, 244, 249, 
271,  414,  420,  486 
Computation  of  earthwork,  488 
Concrete,  17 

Conference  of  Architects,  the,  222,  346, 
362,  364,  381,  365,  402,  413,  426 
Congregational  Church,  Streatham-hill, 
180 

Considerations  on  the  selection  of  build- 
ing sites,  34,  54 

Construction  of:  suburban  railroads, 470; 

workmen's  dwellings,  316 
Contracts:  Blackfriars-bridge,  478;  buil- 
ders’, 5;  building  surveyors  and,  187; 
Chelsea  Embankment,  283 
Coombe  Vale  competition,  5 
Cornices,  sham,  2 
(Corporation  Abattoir,  Bradford,  5 

Correspondence 

Advertising  architect,  an,  478 ; Air 
and  health  question,  the,  20 ; Albert 
Diirer  and  his  works,  56,  235.  252,  461, 
500 ; Ancient  cross  at  Llantwit,  500 ; 
Anti-Gothic  Goth,  an,  521 ; Antiquity  of 
pipes,  309,  356;  Apocalypse,  Durer’s, 
500 ; Archeeology  in  Rome,  438 ; Archi- 
tects’ assistants’  union,  an,  308  ; Archi- 
tects’ assistants,  118,  136;  Architects’ 
charges,  271,  285,  309,  338,  356,  396; 
Architects  and  sharp  builders*  clerks, 
38,  74;  Architects  and  peiOO  itagers.  19, 
56 ; Architectural  contrasts,  374 : Archi- 
tectural practice  in  Derby,  522 : Art 
workmanship  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
154,  172;  Art-world,  South  Kensington, 
the,  154,  171, 190 


Bath  atone,  235;  Better  than  reported, 
419 ; Birmingham  Assize  Courts,  209, 
251  ; Bournemouth  pleasure  groimds 
competition,  285 ; Bristol  Assize  Courts, 
499;  Builders  v.  architects  and  clients, 
285,  309,  333,  356,  396;  BUILDING  NEWS 
“ Sketch-Book,”  190 
Chapel  at  Stydd.  20;  Chapter-house, 
Westminster,  419;  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin,  477;  Circulating  (archi- 
tectural) libraries,  153;  Competition, 
Grays  School,  Essex,  136  ; Competi- 
tions, 309 ; Concrete  bricks,  38 ; “ Con- 
descend to  men  of  low  estate,”  477 ; 
“Criterion”  competition,  the,  251 
Dinner  * at  (Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  308 

Echo  in  the  Albert  Hall,  461. 477,  500 ; 
Embankment  fountain  competition, 
439;  Escape  from  tire,  251;  “Ex  luce 
lucellum,”  439 

“Francis  Stuart,  Roma,  Fecit, 
1779,”  396 

Glasgow  Masonic  Hall,  20 
Hancock  process  of  engraving,  396 
Impedi.ments  to  sanitary  progress, 
136;  Institute,  the,  and  its  President, 
209;  Institute,  the,  and  young  archi- 
tects, 118 

Kitchen  boilers,  56,  74,  98,  118,  136, 
153 

Last  first,  the,  308 ; Law  Courts,  the 
new,  118,  136,  154,  171 ; Leicester  muni- 
cipal buildings’  competition,  209,  235, 
499  ; Limes  and  cements,  153  ; Local 
board  surveyor,  a,  375;  Lump  contracts 
and  their  substitute,  98 
Manchester.  477,500;  Masonic  Hall, 
Glasgow,  20 ; Memorial  to  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  98 
National  Gallei-y,  the,  521  ; New 
Law  Courts,  the,  118, 136, 154, 171 ; New 
Masonic  Hall,  Liverpool,  477 
Park-lane  and  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
419;  Payment  of  architects  by  percent- 
age, 19,  56;  Peabody  Fund,  the,  477, 
499;  Penny-a-liners  and  the  Birming- 
ham competition,  251  ; Percentagers 
and  architects,  19,  56;  Perspective  views 
in  competitions,  461,  477,  499,  521;  Plea 
for  percentagers,  a,  19,  56;  Police-courts, 
Manchester,  500 ; Poor  house  building, 
461 ; Proposed  revision  of  the  Institute 
scale  of  charges,  419 
Restoration  and  preservation,  396 ; 
Round  arch,  a plea  for,  235;  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  154,  171,  190,  461,  500; 
Rudimentary  architecture,  99 
Saturday  half-holiday,  117, 153, 172; 
Scott  V.  Scott,  477 ; Self-acting  cistern 
bell-trap,  522 ; Shaftesbury  cottage  hos- 
pital, 98,  308 ; Sharp  builders’  clerks. 
38,  74 ; Smithfleld  drinking  fountain 
competition,  235;  Stained  glass  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  439,  477 ; Ste- 
vington  Church,  Bedfordshire,  521 ; 
Strength  of  Portland  cement,  356 ; 
Stydd  Chapel,  20 ; St.  John’s,  Bathwick, 
419;  St.  Mary-le-Wigford,  Lincoln,  74; 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  organ,  271 ; Sun- 
lights, 210 

Tendering  for  Wednesbury  Town 
Hall,  56;  Terra-cotta  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  396 ; Tin-lined  pipes, 
209,235,  251,  308;  Triforium  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  396 
Ungracious,  56 

Village  Irrigation  of  India,  308 
Wednesbury  Town  Hall,  56;  West- 
minster Abbey,  75 
Xylatechnigraphy,  499 
Young  architects  and  the  Institute, 
118 

Corruption  in  the  Indian  Public  Works 
Department,  3,  24 

Cottage  hospital,  Shaftesbury,  98,  132,  308 
Cottages  : fliut  and  brick,  167 ; labourers', 
427 

Count  D'Orsay’s  works,  310 
Coup-d'etat  at  the  Institute,  attempted, 
175,  188,  205,  209 

Courts  of  Law.  the  new,  22,  39,  73,  118, 
135,  136,  137,  154.  171,  322,  346 
“ Criterion”  competition,  the,  214,  219,  251 
Criticism,  influence  of,  465 
Crown  lands  and  forests,  374 
Croydon : Roman  villa  at,  306 ; water- 
supply,  385 
Crypts,  London,  364 

Crystal  Palace  aquarium,  278;  Crystal 
Palace  for  New  York,  a,  21 


DAMP  dwellings,  351 
Darien  canal,  the,  310 
Deaths  (see  “Obituary”) 

Decorating  metals,  462 
Decoration  : architectural,  484  ; of 

churches,  33 ; of  flat  surfaces,  72 ; of 
Norfolk  churches,  168,  289,  467 ; of  S. 
Mary's  Church,  New  Ferry.  79;  of  S. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  414;  (see also  “Furni- 
ture and  Decoration  ”) 

Decorative:  art,  81:  processes,  51,  69,  91, 
113,  149,  228,  304,  392  458;  treatment  of 
materials,  44,  71 

Decrease  of  wood  in  America,  459 
Demand  for  white  woods,  335 
Deodoriser,  iron  as  a,  173 
Department  of  Public  Works,  India,  3,24, 
155,  206 

Description  of  the  Alexandra  Theatre, 
Liverpool,  217 
Design  of  the  figure.  399 
Designs : Exchange,  Bradford,  222 ; Bris- 
tol Assize  Courts.  297,  450,  499 ; (Corpo- 
rate buildings.  Birmingham,  170,  189, 
209,227,249,  251,  269,  283,  393;  Leeds 
Infirmary,  131,  150;  New  Courts  of 
Justice,  322,  346;  new  palace  in  Ken- 
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sington  Gardens,  408;  Winchester  Town 
Hall,  79,  92 

Destruction  of:  Economic  Museum, 

Twickenham,  283;  Paris,  420,  423,462, 
475,  478,  511 

Details,  architectural,  52,  62 
Determining  the  quality  of  gas,  21 
Development  of  ornamental  art,  43,  70, 

93,  107,  123,  150,  161,  186,  196,  229,  241, 
268,  293,  321,  344,  372,  384,  407,  428,  449, 
486,  518 

Devonshire,  churchyard,  a,  5 
Dictionnaire  Raisonnd  de  I’Architecture 
Frangaise,  175,  194,  215,  255,  273,  340, 
361,  466 

Dietkirchen,  Church  of  S.  Lubentius,  196, 
222 

Dilapidated  bouses,  437 
Dilapidation  of  York  Minster,  237 
Dinner  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  275,  308 

Discoveries:  additional  liot  springs  at 
Bath,  191;  fresco  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
478  ; fresco  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  232; 
in  the  guano  deposits  of  Peru,  321 ; iu 
Mexico,  5 ; stone  coffins  at  Rouen,  306 
Disappointment  of  exhibitors,  501 
Dispute  as  to  the  contract  for  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  478 

Disused  graveyards,  296 
Divisions  and  boimdaries  of  land,  339 
Docks:  Bristol  Port  and  Channel,  81; 
floating,  36;  Liverpool,  439;  Newport, 
198 

Door  furniture,  improved,  345 
Dorking,  363 

Dover:  antiquities  of.  315;  proposed  im- 
provements at,  169 
Drawing  the  figure,  290 
Drawings : architectural,  4,  25 ; at  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  architectural,. 
359;  monumental,  96;  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  architectural,  337 
Dresser,  Dr.,  on  art  and  ornamentation, 
197,  208 

Drinking:  fountains,  292;  trough  iu  Pic- 
cadilly, 497 

Dublin : Christ  Church  Cathedral,  416, 
477  ; School  of  Art,  28 
Dudley  Gallery,  water-colours  at,  79 
Duke-street,  Westminster,  new  house  in, 
139 

Diirer,  Albert,  41,  5G,  198,  235,  424,  428,. 
461,  500 

Dust  contractors  at  Hackney,  287 
Duty  on  inhabited  bouses,  353 
Dwelling-houses  iu  Whitechapel,  39 
Dwellings:  damp,  351;  Peabody's,  173, 
477,  499;  workmen's,  316,  501,  523 

EAKTH'WOE.K,  computing,  488 
East  London  Museum,  234, 460 
Eaves  cornices,  shares  2 
Ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Dover,  315 
Economic:  construction  of  workmen's 
dwellings,  316 ; Museum,  Twickenham, 
283 

Economy  (?)  and  the  New  Law  Courts, 
137 

Edinburgh : Architectural  Association, 
171,  307;  North  Bridge,  357 
Education:  art,  341;  engineering,  233; 
technical,  358 

Election  of  architect  to  the  Sheffield  School 
Board,  478 

Elements:  of  beauty  in  race,  231;  of 
handrailing,  new,  6,  28,  46,  64,  86,  108, 
126,  160,  180,  205,  227,  244,  260,  278,  322, 
346,  394,  459,  496,  509 
Embankment,  the  Thames,  155,  190,  273, 
283,  355,  357,  385,  397,  417,  460  497 
Embossing  on  glass,  43,  149,  228,  304 
Engineering:  college,  proposed,  57,  189, 
234 ; education,  233 ; and  oysters  in  tho 
tropics,  310 ; (see  also  “ Civil  Engineer- 
ing-”) 

Engineers,  Amalgamated  Society  of,  321 
English:  ironwork  in  the  middle  ages, 
242;  pictures  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, 377 

Engraving,  the  Hancock  process,  297,  396 
Enlargement  of  Billingsgate  Market,  296 
Entasis,  233,  257 
Epping  Forest,  208,  354,  523 
Erection  of  infectious  wards,  408 
Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  Charing  Cross 
Kailway,  135 

Evangelists,  eyes  of  the.  440 
Examination,  'Voluntary,  497 
Examinerships  in  the  Office  of  Works, 
501 

Exchange,  Bradford,  222 
Excursion,  workmen's,  478 
Exeter:  Cathedral,  319,  475,  478.  490; 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  319; 
Eougemont  Castle,  117 
Exhibitions:  the  age  of,  313;  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  289:  Inter- 
national, 24,  46,  133,  155,  213,  221,  239, 
253,  335,  351,  359,  371,  377,  391,  396,  399, 
413,  437,  439,  455,  477,  483,  501,  503,  517; 
Liverpool,  proposed.  440 ; Old  Masters 
at  the  Koval  Academy,  26,  80 : Royal 
Academy,  26,  SO,  327.  337,  400,  423,  468, 
505;  rubbings  from  monumental  slabs 
and  brasses,  100;  Society  of  Female. 
Artists,  131;  water-colours  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  79 

Experiments:  on  the  oxidation  of  iron, 
116;  on  the  strength  of  Portland  ce- 
ment, 328 

Explosion : of  kitchen  boilers,  22.  56.  74, 
98,  IIS,  136,  153;  of  steam  boilers,  25-3, 
287 

Extinguishing  fires,  497 

Eyes  of  the  Evangehsts,  the,  440 

IFAUj  of : basaltic  pillars  at  Staffa,  278 ; 
houses  in  Bermondsey,  358 ; quay  waU- 
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at  Swansea,  469;  Vemlome  Column, 
386;  wall  at  Plymouth,  488 
Family  coach,  the,  77 
Fan-cies  at  South  Kensington,  455 
Fat  churchyards,  137 
Fatal:  accident  to  an  architect,  305;  fall 
of  a wall  at  Plymouth,  488 ; scaffold 
accident,  523 

Female:  Artists,  Society  of,  131;  School 
of  Art,  270 

Ferrol,  floating  docks  at,  3G 
Figure : design,  399 ; drawing,  290 
Figured  and  embossed  glass,  43,  149,  228, 
304 

Filtering  apparatus,  simple,  501 
Fine  art  lectures  at  Cambridge,  357 
Fire:  Brigade,  Metropolitan,  470;  in  a 
church  spire,  57;  extinguisher,  new, 
497 

Fishpond  roofs  of  London,  63 
Fitness  of  cast-iron  for  architectural 
work,  382 

Flat : carving  and  surface  ornament, 
255 ; surface  decoration,  72 
Flint  and  brick  cottages,  Broadstairs, 
167;  “ Flint  Jack,”  420 
Floating  docks  at  Cartagena,  36 
Florence,  the  Palazzo-Vecchio,  475 
Flower  market,  proposed  new,  318 
Footings,  17 

Foreign  pictures  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  399 
Forest  giant,  a,  393 
Forests  and  foreshores,  Crown,  374 
Form  and  colour,  170;  form  and  magni- 
tude, 341,  380 

Forms  for  ornament  in  cast-iron,  383 
Fort  of  Caer  Seion,  206 
Forth,  bridging  the,  358 
Foundations,  17 ; of  the  New  Law 
Courts,  73 

Fountains,  drinking,  292 
Fourteen  years’  sanitary  work  in  St. 
Pancras,  21 

France  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
503 

Free  lectures  on  geology,  190 
French:  annexe  at  the  Exhibition,  483, 
503;  art  monuments,  511;  Gothic 
architecture,  175,  194,  215,  255,  273,  340, 
361,  466 ; Kenaissance,  the,  294 
Frescoes:  Exeter  Cathedral,  478;  Lich- 
field Cathedral,  232 
Frost  in  Bath,  the,  39 
Fulham,  almshouses  at,  364 
Furniture  and  Decoration Art 
metal-work,  330 ; Architectural  decora- 
tion, 484;  Architectural  details  applied 
to  other  uses,  52,  62 ; Brick  and  terra- 
cotta, 484;  Bronze,  71;  Carving,  485; 
Carving  wood,  45;  Colour  as  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  churches,  33 ; 
Colour  for  decoration,  276;  Coloured 
materials,  485;  Decoration  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  New  Ferry,  79 ; Decoration  of 
St.  Paul’s,  414;  Decorative  art,  81; 
Decorative  processes,  51,  69,  91,  113, 
149,  228,  237,  304,  392,  458;  Embossed 
and  figured  glass,  43,  149,  228,  304,  392, 
458;  Flat-carving  and  surface  orna- 
ment, 255 ; Flat  surface  decoration  in 
colour,  72 ; Furniture  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  391 ; Gilding,  72 ; 
Gilding,  to  improve,  397 ; Gilding  and 
ornamenting  on  glass,  304,  392,  458; 
Glazing,  169;  Gold,  71;  Graining  and 
marbling,  51,  69,  91,  113,  237,  304;  Har- 
bertOD  roodscreen,  497 ; Imparting  a 
yellowish  hue  to  white  marble,  190 ; 
Ivory,  45;  Quoins,  485;  Majolica  paint- 
ing, 131 ; Modes  of  decorative  treat 
ment  of  various  materials,  44,  71 ; 
Mouldings,  485;  Mural  decoration  of 
Norfolk  churches,  168,  289 ; Nature  in 
ornamentation,  124;  Ornamental  cast- 
iron,  381;  Ornamentation  considered 
as  high  art,  197,  208;  Painting,  169, 
485;  Paperhanging,  169;  Plaster,  45; 
Pewter,  71 ; Pottery,  45 ; Preparation 
for  obtaining  decorative  colours  on 
metals,  462 ; Sculpture,  485 ; Shellac 
varnish  for  furniture,  &c.,  168;  Sign- 
writing  and  glass  embossing,  43,  149, 
228;  Silver,  71;  Stained  glass,  72; 
Stained  glass  »sthetically  considered, 
230;  Stone,  decoration  in,  485;  Stucco, 
45,  484;  Terra-cotta,  45,  484;  Veneer- 
ing, 304;  White  woods,  335;  "Wood- 
carving,  45;  Xylatechnigraphy,  445, 
499;  Xylonite,  55 

GALLERY,  the  National,  234,  358, 
495,  521 

Garden  walks,  asphalting,  319 
Gas,  21 ; a new  illuminating,  287 ; testing 
in  London,  333 
Gate  at  Wells,  108 

General:  Exhibition  of  Water  Colours, 
79 ; Post  Office,  72,  163,  508 
Geology:  architecture  and,  34,  54;  lec- 
tures on,  190 

George  Morland’s  pictures,  271 
Ghent,  Hotel  de  Ville,  303 
Ghosts  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the,  274 
Giant  of  the  forest,  a,  393 
Gilding,  72;  improving,  397;  on  glass, 
304,  392,  458 

Glasgow:  gossip  from,  85, 180,  393;  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  275,  308 
Glass:  embossing,  43,  149,  228,  304,  392; 

medieeval,  306 
Glazing,  169 

Gloucester  School  of  Art,  475 
Godwin  & Crisp’s  designs  for  Bristol 
Assize  Courts,  297,  450 
Gold,  treatment  of,  71 ; Gold  Medal,  the 
Royal,  61,  297 

Gossip  from  Glasgow,  85,  180,  393 
Gothic  architecture,  French,  175,  194,  215, 
265,  273,  340,  361,  466 


Goveniment  Bill,  now  Local,  314 ; Govern- 
ment sanitary  measures,  116,  119 
Graining  and  marbling,  51,  69,  91, 113,  237 
Grand  organ,  Townhall,  Leeds,  144 
Granite:  great  blast  of,  135;  Swedish, 
351 ; treatment  of,  44 
Gravedigging  in  Metropolitan  cemeteries, 
498 

Graveyards,  disused,  296 
Gray's-Inn-road  burial  ground,  190 
Great:  blast  of  granite,  135;  Pyramid, 
the,  110 

Greece,  the  Stone  Period  in,  345 
Greenwch  and  Nunhead  Railway.  137 
Guano  deposits,  discovery  in  the,  321 
Guildhall,  Winchester,  386 
Guilds  for  art  and  artisans,  151 
Gutters,  street,  335 

HACKNEY  : dust  contractors,  287 ; 

London  Fields,  397 
Hales  Owen  Abbey,  363 
Half-and-half  style,  the,  481 
Halifax  School  of  Art,  67 
Hamilton-gardens  and  place,  331,  393, 410, 
460 

Hancock  process  of  engraving,  297,  396 
Handrailing,  elements  of,  6,  28,  46,  64,  86, 
108,  126,  160,  180,  205,  227,  244,  260,  278, 
322,  346,  394,  459,  496,  509 
Harberton  rood-screen,  497 
Harbours:  Buenos  Ayres,  proposed,  211; 
New  York,  523;  of  refuge,  222,  271; 
Waterford.  440;  Yarmouth,  352 
Hard  nut  to  crack,  a,  420 
Hardwick,  Philip,  28 
Heating  by  hot  water,  319 
Height  of  rooms,  the,  475 
High  art  and  Dr,  Dresser,  197,  208 
Highways,  maintenance  of,  119 
Hindoo  temple  in  London,  a,  287 
Historical  development  of  ornamental 
art,  43,  70,  93,  107,  123,  150,  161,  186, 196, 
229,  241,  268,  293,  321,  344,  372,  384,  407, 
428,  449,  486,  518 
Hoggin  V.  road-scrapings,  177 
Holborn  Viaduct,  the,  46,  52,  428 
Holt,  the  late  H.  P.,  357 
Hospitals:  Bridewell  & Bethlehem,  15,75; 
Shaftesbury,  98,  132,  308;  St.  Thomas’s, 
61,  82,  508 

Hot : metal  ladle,  333 ; water,  heating  by, 
319 

Hot-springs  at  Bath,  discovery  of,  191 
Hotels  de  Ville:  Ghent,  303;  Tourcoing,  28 
House  for  the  learned  societies,  234 ; house 
for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  139;  house-duty,  the,  355 
Houses:  in  Bermondsey,  fall  of,  358;  near 
Birmingham,  old,  117 ; dilapidated,  437 ; 
London  poor,  340,  461 ; Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the,  171 

How  smallpox  spreads,  393;  how  to  work 
like  Albert  Diirer,  424 
Hyde  Park,  171,  250,  311,  374,  397,  498 

IDEAS : of  form  and  colour,  170 ; of 
form  and  magnitude,  341,  380 
Illuminating  gas,  a new,  287 
Illustrated  catalogues  of  rubbish,  377 
Imitator  of  Mr.  Peabody,  a,  271 
Imparting  a yellowish  hue  to  white 
marble,  190 

Impediments  to  sanitary  progress,  103, 
136 

Improved:  door  furniture  and  casement 
stay,  345 ; Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, 190;  mortice  lock,  354;  wuod- 
planing  machine,  222 
Improvements:  City,  191;  at  Dover,  pro- 
posed, 169;  metropolitan,  206,  260,  283, 
440,  462 

Improving  gilding,  397 
Incapacity,  Indian  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, 3,  24 

Inclosure  law  amendment,  135 
Incorporated  Church  Building  Society, 
55,  153,  234,  306,  395,  501 
Increased  dock  accommodation,  Liver- 
pool, 439 

Increasing : demand  for  white  wood,  335 ; 

the  height  of  rooms,  475 
India:  large  railway  bridge  in,  173;  new 
route  to,  331 

Indian:  annexe  at  the  Exhibition,  483; 
Archasology,  211;  Engineering  College, 
57,  189,  234;  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, 3,  24,  155,  206;  railways,  250 
Industrial  partnerships,  287 
Infectious  wards,  408 
Infirmary,  Leeds,  131, 150 
Influence : of  architecture  on  figure- 
design,  399;  of  art  criticism,  465:  of 
symbolism  on  Christian  art,  406 
Inhabited  house  duty,  the,  355 
Inspection  of  steam  boilers,  287 
Institute  prizes,  the,  230,  237,  297,  372, 
450 

Institutes : British  Architects,  5,  34,  39, 
46,  54,  61,  77,  82,  114,  118,  122,  142,  175, 
188,  205,  207,  209,  217,  222,  230,  237,  283, 
291,  297,  346,  353,  372,  381,  385,  402.  413, 
414,  419,  426,  449,  450,  487 ; Painters  in 
Water-colours,  289 

Institutions:  Civil  Engineers,  36,  39,233, 
283,  305,  322,  328,  358,  375;  Surveyors, 
53,  76,  119,  155,  237,  335,  358,  397,  456 
Instruction : mathematical,  170 ; in  Rome, 
technical,  222 

Instructions  for  taking  rubbings,  478 

Intercommunication : — 

Ancient  church  architecture,  136, 
154,  172 ; ancient  stone  spires,  190,  210; 
Antill’s  patent  trap,  190,  236 ; arches, 
522;  Archimedian  screw  ventilators, 
21 ; architects  and  their  clients,  461, 
478;  architects’  customs  and  rights, 
21;  Architectural  Examination,  Volun- 
tary, 397 ; architectural  library,  309  ; 


architectural  travelling  scholarship, 
210,252;  ashes  from  chemical  works, 
420 ; ashlar,  500 ; asphalte  in  Cheap- 
side,  38,  57,  75,  99,  118 

Bath,  357  ; beams,  flitched,  236,  252; 
Birmingham  Assize  Courts,  190  ; blue 
lias  for  plastering,  190;  boards,  drying, 
20 ; bond  in  brickwork,  38,  57 ; books, 

20,  57 ; boundaries  of  Soho,  271 ; brick 
and  flint  work,  157 ; brickmaking  and 
burning,  461;  bricks,  190;  brickwork, 
bond  in,  38,  57;  brickwork,  measuring, 
522;  brickwork,  old  and  new,  190,  210, 
236 ; brickwork  on  paper,  285,  334 ; 
brickwork,  price  of,  190;  burning  clay, 
190 

CARVING,  522;  casting  lead  pump 
barrels,  39;  castings,  plaster,  154; 
cement,  measuring,  271,  309 ; cemetery 
chapels,  137,  334;  chancel  wall  and 
arch,  57 ; chemical  works’  ashes  for 
concrete,  420 ; chimney-breast  ven- 
tilators, 236,  252;  chimneys,  smoky, 
99  ; Christmas  cards,  397,  420 ; church 
architecture,  334;  church  building,  57; 
church  sittings,  38,  57 ; church  towers, 
56;  circles,  38;  cistern  waste-pipes, 
500;  civil  engineers,  210;  cleaning  pic- 
tures and  picture-frames,  252;  cleaning 
wall-paper,  309;  clock  tower,  375,  462; 
collegiate  architecture,  478,  522;  colour- 
ing drawings,  478;  colours,  removing, 
118;  common  rights,  357  ; communica- 
tion with  gardener's  house,  190,  210, 
236;  competitions,  154,  172,  252,  285, 
334;  cone  of  rays,  75,  137;  construc- 
tion, fireproof,  309 ; construction  of 
floor,  461.  500;  Conservative  Land 

Society’s  surveyorship,  210;  copying 
ornamental  work  on  tomb-stones,  99 ; 
cottage  plans,  56 ; cottages  for  la- 
bourers, 285;  crushing  weight  of  stones, 
118,  137;  cubing  buildings,  154,  172; 
cubing  mason’s  worked  stone,  500 ; 
cutting  holes  in  glass,  252,  271,  334; 
customs,  architects’,  21 ; cymagraph, 
the,  271,  334,  357,  397,  420 

Damp,  190,  236;  dairies,  56,  75.  99, 
118;  deals,  38;  destruction  of  wood,  21; 
dilapidations,  surveying,  190,  210;  dis- 
temper decorations,  285 ; drawing- 
boards,  118,  137;  drawing  perspectives, 
478,  501;  drawings  of  labourers’  cot- 
tages, 285 ; drying  boards,  21 ; duties  of 
land  agent,  334,  461. 

Engravings,  357;  Engineer  Estab- 
lishment, Chatham,  309, 357 ; excavation 
of  tunnels,  56,  75,  99. 

Fencing  land,  75;  fireproof  construc- 
tion, 309 ; flintwork,  57 ; flitched  beams, 
236,  252 : floor,  construction  of,  461,  500 ; 
flow  of  water,  99;  fonts,  57 ; foul  air  in 
soil-pipes,  357 ; fountains,  172,  190. 

Garth  stone,  50o ; girders,  56,  99,  236, 
252,  285,  286,  3u9,  357;  Gothic  brick  ar- 
chitecture, 252;  grease  stains  in  floor- 
boards, 420;  gunpowder  magazine,  99; 
gutta-percha,  hardening,  522. 

Hand-railing,  334;  hardening  gutta- 
percha, 522 ; heating  entrance-hall,  56, 
75;  herring-bone  bridging,  190,  210; 
Higgs’s  process  for  purifying  sewage, 

21,  57  ; hips  and  pitch  of  roof,  500,  522  ; 
hour-glass,  190,  210,  252. 

Isometrical  projection,  137, 154,  172, 
190,  210,  236. 

Kitchen  boilers,  56. 

Labourers’  cottages,  285 ; land 
agents’  duties,  334,  461 ; land,  fencing, 
75;  land-yard,  a,  252;  largest  stone 
dome,  190,  210;  lead  lights,  56;  lead 
pump  barrels,  39;  lead  and  water,  75, 
100 ; leaky  rain-water  tanks,  522 ; Lei- 
cestershire fonts,  57 ; load  for  Memel 
timber  joist,  75,  100;  logarithms,  522, 

Magazine  for  powder,  99;  Mansard 
roofs,  137,  154;  marks  on  timber,  172; 
materials  for  composing  gelatine,  252 ; 
measurement  of  brickwork,  522 : mea- 
surement of  glass,  309,  334,  357,  375; 
measurement  of  masonry,  252, 271 ; mea- 
surement of  mouldings,  252,  271,  334, 
357,  397,  420;  measuring  cement,  271, 
369 ; measuring  string-boards  to  stairs, 
38,  57;  Memel  timber  joist,  75,  100; 
mortar,  271;  moss  on  stucco,  271; 
moimting  tracings,  309,  357,  439,  462. 

New  corporate  buildings,  Birming- 
ham 190 ; New  Shoreham  Church, 
Sussex,  309. 

Old  and  new  brickwork,  190,  210, 
236;  Old  St.  Pancras  Church.  118, 
137;  ornamental  work  on  tombstones, 
99 ; origin  of  pulpits,  57 ; original  de- 
sign of  St.  Paul’s,  210,  252. 

Paint,  quick-diying,  56;  pencil-draw- 
ings, preserving,  190,  210;  perspectives, 
478,  501;  Petersburg  deals,  38;  pipes 
and  smoke-flues,  56,  75;  pipes,  tin-lined, 
38,  99 ; plans  of  cottages,  56 ; plans  of 
railway  stations,  56;  plaster  castings, 
154;  plastering  with  blue  lias,  190;  plugs 
for  kitchen  boilers,  56;  plumber's- work, 
136,  154,  172;  pocket-gauges,  271,  286; 
powder  magazine,  99;  practical  con- 
struction, 334,  461;  precedents  of  re- 
ports, 334;  preserving  distemper  deco- 
rations, 285;  preserving  pencil  draw- 
ings, 190,  210;  preventing  sound  travel- 
ling from  floor  to  floor,  39,  57,  75:  price 
of  brickwork,  190 ; price  of  excavation, 
309  ; problem  in  construction,  136,  154; 
problems,  285,  309,  334,  420 ; projection, 
isometrical,  137,  154,  172,  190,  210,  236; 
Prussian  blue,  252 ; pulpits  57,  397,  420 ; 
pump-barrels,  39;  purifying  sewage,  21, 
57. 

Quantity  of  water  per  head,  309, 
357;  quantities,  38,  57,  439,  462;  quick 
drying  paint,  56. 


Railway  station  plans,  56;  rain-water 
tanks,  334,  461,  522 ; remountiug  photo 
graphs,  66,  75;  removal  of  rose-trees, 
172,  190;  removing  colours,  118;  roof 
timbers,  500,  .522;  roofs,  137,  154,  500, 
522;  rolled  girder,  309;  rose-trees,  172, 
190. 

Satin-wood  boards,  334,  357;  secur- 
ing plates,  190;  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth century  architecture,  57,  75 ; 
sewage  purification,  21.  67;  sewer  au- 
thority, 190,  210;  scaglioli,  66;  school- 
building, 420 ; schools  of  art,  334  ; 
schools  of  art  examinations,  397,  420, 
439 ; Scotch  trades’  price  list,  99 ; screw 
ventilators,  21 ; sinking  wells,  99 ; sit 
tings,  church,  38,  57 ; sketching  tour, 
397,  420 ; smoke  flues,  56,  75 ; smoky 
chimneys,  99;  soil-pipes,  357;  sole  con- 
tracts, 172,  190,  210,  236;  sound,  pre- 
venting, 39,  57,  75;  sounding-boards, 
236,  252,  522  ; speaking-tubes,  50,  75,  99 ; 
stain  on  slates,  252,271;  stones,  crush- 
ing weight  of,  118,  137;  strain  on  ten- 
sion-rod, 118;  strength  of  girders,  56, 
236,  252,  285,  286,  309,  357;  striking 
portions  of  large  circles,  38;  string- 
boards  to  stairs,  38,  57 ; surveying  dila- 
pidations, 190,  210;  surveyors'  charges, 
172 

Taking  out  quantities,  489, 462 ; tanks 
for  rain-water,  334,  461,  522;  Taylor’s 
patent  tiling,  56,  75;  temperature  of 
dairies,  56,  75,  99,  118;  thickness  of 
tower  walls,  56;  timber,  210,  236,  252, 
478,  501 ; tin-lined  pipes,  38,  99 ; tower 
walls,  56 ; trapping  cistern  waste-pipes, 
500 ; travelling  scholarship,  architec- 
tural, 210,  252;  trihedrals,  252;  truss 
for  partition,  522 ; tunnel  excavations, 
56,  75,  99;  Tunbridge  Wells  Cemetery 
Chapels  competition,  334 

Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  118;  van- 
ishing point,  190;  ventilating  windows, 
99;  ventilation,  21,  236,  252,271;  ven- 
tilators for  chimney-breasts,  23(5,  252 ; 
Voluntary  Architectural  Examination, 
397 

Walls,  21,  56,  57 ; walls,  chancel,  57  ; 
warming  and  ventilation,  271 ; washing 
white  brick  houses,  285,  334 ; waste 
pipe  of  bath,  357 ; waste  pipes,  500 ; 
water-colour  graining,  397 ; water,  flow 
of,  99;  water  and  lead,  75,  100;  water- 
service  of  dwellings,  357;  waterclosets, 
210,  236,  252 ; wells.  99,  285,  309 ; ^vin- 
dows,  ventilating,  99 ; wood,  destruction, 
of,  21;  woodlice,  309;  woodworking, 
172;  work  on  carving,  522;  wrought- 
iron  girders,  99 

Yorkshire  fonts,  57 

International  Exhibition,  the,  24,  46,  133,. 
155,  213,  221,  239,  253,  335,  351,  359,  371, 
377,  391.  396,  399,  413,  437,  439,  455,  477, 
483,  501,  503,  517 

Inventions,  patents  for,  135,  177,  375,  444 
Iona,  the  antiquities  of,  39 
Iron:  as  a deodoriser,  173;  ornamental 
cast,  381 ; oxidation  of,  116 ; and  Steel 
Institute,  221,  253 ; ores  of  Cleveland, 
271 ; pier  at  Clevedon,  233 
Ironwork,  old  English,  242 
Irrigation : sewage,  81 ; works  at  Madras, 
37 

Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  82 
Item  from  the  Mississippi,  an  397 
Ivory,  treatment  of,  45 

JARRAH-JARRAH  timber,  470 
Jersey  harbour  of  refuge,  271 
Joints  for  water-mains,  185 
Junior  Examinerships  in  the  Office  of 
Works,  501 

KELLY  College,  24,  135 
Kensington:  Gardens,  355,  408;  Museum, 
41,  43,  70,  93,  105,  107,  119,  123,  150,  161, 
186,  196,  229,  241,  268,  293,  321,  344,  372, 
384,  407,  417,  428,  449,  455,  486,  518,  519 
Kent  Archagological  Society,  284,  501 
Kentish  plaster-work,  old,  501 
Kitchen  boiler  explosions,  22,  56,  74,  9S> 
118,  136,  153 

L’ABBAYE  aux  Hommes,  Caen,  5 
Labour,  migration  of,  287 
Labourers’  cottages  in  Scotland,  427 
Ladle  for  hot  metal,  333 
Lake  village  at  Lochend,  269 
Laud : divisions  and  boundaries,  339 ; 
settlement,  law  of,  331 ; for  sewage  pur- 
poses, 81 ; tenure,  135 ; value  of  in  Lon- 
don, 456 

Land  and  Building  Societies:— 

Adelphi  Benefit,  286 ; Artisans',  La- 
bourers’, and  General  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, 188 ; Colchester  Permanent  Bene- 
fit, 119;  Commercial  Union  Permanent 
Benefit,  172;  Conservative,  286;  Eastern 
Mutual,  286 ; Essex  Equitaole  Permanent 
Benefit,  172 ; Exeter  Freehold  Land, 
286 ; Hinckley  and  County  Permanent, 
286;  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  190;  Lambeth  Permanent 
Benefit,  286 ; Leeds  Permanent  Benefit, 
21;  Leek  and  Moox'lands,  307;  Market 
Harborough  and  District  Permanent, 
155;  Mercantileand  General  Permanent 
Benefit,  21 ; National  Freehold  Land, 
119;  Newcastle  Benefit,  75;  North  Staf- 
fordshii*e  Permanent  Economic,  478; 
Northampton  Freehold  Land,  100 ; 
People’s  Co-operative  Benefit,  155;  St. 
John’s  United  Benefit,  286;  St.  Philip’s, 
Birmingham,  57 ; Temperance  Per- 
manent, 237;  Totnes  Building  Company, 
57;  United  Land  Company,  119;  Wal 
tham  Abbey  Pernjanent  Benefit,  172 ; 
Warwickand  Warwickshire  Benefit,  155- 


VI. 


Landslips:  at  Mevagissey,  39;  at  Ripon, 
397 

Large  railway  bridge  in  India,  173 
Lraw;  Courts,  the  new,  22,  39,  73,  118,  135, 
136,  137,  154,  171,  322,  346;  of  inclosure, 
135  ; of  land  settlement,  335 
Laws  on  patents,  the,  135,  177,  375,  444 
Laxton's  Price-book  for  1871,  123 
Laying  veneers,  304 
Learned  societies’  house,  234 
Lectures:  on  fine  art  at  Cambridge,  357; 
on  geologv,  190;  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
39 

Leeds : Central  Marltet  competition,  393 ; 
Infirmary,  131,  150;  Town-hall  organ, 
144 

Leek  and  Moorlands  Building  Society, 
307 

Legal  Intelligence: — Alleged  assault 
and  libel  by  Mr.  Pugin,  119. 23G;  alleged 
fraudulent  sale  of  a brickfield,  211,  236; 
apprenticeships,236;  architects'  charges, 
286;  Attorney-G-eneral  v.  Gilpin  and 
others,  334 ; Attorney-General  v.  Meithyr 
Local  Board,  271 ; bankruptcy  cases, 
119,  211,  310,  373;  Bawden  v.  English, 
211,  236 ; builder  in  fault,  a,  334 : 
builder's  dispute,  a,  211,  253 ; claim  for 
dilapidations,  253;  claim  for  “extras,” 
a,  334 ; cases  under  the  Metroi^olitan 
Building  Act,  100,  172,  253,  310,  522;  ex- 
tensive robbery  of  building  materials, 
334 ; forgeries  by  a Middlesborough 
architect,  236;  Graham  v.  Abbey  and 
Simpson,  211;  Green  v,  M‘Callum,  523; 
grinding  money,  155;  Hayden  v.  Fish, 
155;  Hemans  v.  Waterford  and  Central 
Ireland  Railway  Company,  119  ; Hodg- 
kinson  V.  Russell,  334;  infringement  of 
the  Building  Act,  310,  522 ; important  to 
builders,  439 ; important  to  contractors, 
271 ; important  decision  under  the  High- 
way Act,  373;  important  to  land  and 
buildingsocieties,  334;  Kipping tj. Smith, 
253 ; legality  of  a reredos,  355 ; liability 
of  sewer  authorities  for  accidents,  522 ; 
Lock  y.  City  of  London  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  522 ; Mann  v.  Millett,  439 ; 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  the.  100 
172,  253,  310,  522 ; negligence  of  high- 
way surveyors,  119 ; olfences  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  334;  paving  and 
flagging  of  streets,  the,  211;  Phipps  v. 
Robertson,  286;  purification  of  rivers, 
271 ; JSeB.E.  Amery,  211 ; Re  E.  Cordery, 
119;  Re  F.  Hailey,  310;  Re  Hollands, 
373,  419;  Re  Thomas  Quinn,  310;  Re  A. 
J.  Tatham,  119;  Riviere  v.  Roberts,  271 ; 
smallpox  hospital  not  a nuisance  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  463;  Smith  v.  Kellan, 
334;  surveyors’  fees,  523;  Terrey  v. 
Clark,  310;  verbal  agreements,  310; 
Vestry  of  Newington  u Jacobs,  373; 
Walker  v.  Godfrey  and  Storer,  211,  253 ; 
warning  to  builders,  a,  253 ; what  is  a 
building?  522;  Whincup  v,  Hughes,  236 
Leicester : Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  116,  440,  478;  municipal 
buildings  competition,  495,  499,  501 
Leyes  Wood,  Sussex,  244 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  fresco  at,  232 
Lighthouse  works  at  the  Chickens  Rocks, 
75 

Lime-light  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
462 

Limes  and  cements,  106,  124, 132,143.  1'53, 
160 

Limestones,  ancient,  478 
Limmer  asphalte.  the,  357,  512 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  176 

Lincolnshire  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety, 284 

Lindisfarue.  the  churches  of,  16,  60 
Lines  of  railway  in  India,  250 
Litho-fracteur,  437 

Liverpool : Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  35. 116,  151. 1G9, 191,  257, 
259,  29G,  342,  354,  396;  dock  accommo- 
dation. 439 : proposed  exhibitions  at, 
440;  timber  trade  of  1870,  101 
Lively  local  board,  a,  501 
Loan  pictures  at  South  Kensington,  105 
Local : characteristics,  465 ; Government 
Bill,  the  new,  314 ; taxation,  53 
Lochend,  remains  at,  269 
Lock,  improved  mortice,  354 
Lodging-houses  and  smallpox,  18 
London:  Association  of  Foremen  Engi- 
neers, 15,  39,  356;  churchyards,  397; 
and  County  Banking  Company,  104 : 
crypts,  364;  as  a field  for  architectural 
study,  94,  114,  133;  Fields,  Hackney, 
o97;  gas,  333;  Institution,  511;  and 
Middlesex  Archeeological  Society,  331, 
364 ; old,  141 : i)Oor  houses,  340.  461 ; 
population  of.  408;  roofs,  63;  School- 
board,  the,  155;  sewage.  278;  statues, 
457,  460 ; Street  nomenclature,  440 ; 
streets  in  time  of  snow,  5 ; value  of  land 
in,  456 

Longest  tunnel  in  England,  the,  208 
Lost  church  found,  a,  462 

IMACHINES;  patent  mitreing.  173; 

for  planing  wood,  222 ; tunnelling,  100 
“Made  Ground,”  35 
Madras  irrigation  work.s,  37 
Magnitude,  ideas  of,  341 
Mains  for  water,  185 
Maintenance  of  highways,  119 
Majolica  painting,  131 
Making  roads.  379 
Malady  of  modern  art,  the,  194 
Malton,  new  bridge  at,  116 
Manchester:  443.  477,  5U0;  Church  of  the 
Holy  Name,  490 
^Mansion  in  Mark-lane,  old,  462 
Marble,  treatment  of,  44 
Marbling  and  giaining,  51,  69,  91,  113,  237 
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Mark-lane:  mansion  in,  462 ; remains  in, 
321,  358 

Markets:  Billingsgate,  296;  flower  and 
fruit,  propo.sed,  318;  Leeds  Central, 
393  ; proposed  poulti’3%  287 
Material  for  roads,  a new,  151,  313 
Materials,  coloured,  485 
Mathematical  instruction,  170 
Max  Emanuel  Ainmiller,  5 
Medal,  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Holborn 
Viaduct,  428 

Mediaeval : glass,  306 ; ironwork.  242 
Memorials:  the  Albert,  171,  206,  275,  331, 
335,  355  ; Scottish,  478 
Metal  ladle.  333 

Metals:  colouring,  462;  treatment  of,  45 
Metal-work,  art,  330 

Metropolitan : Association  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes, 
501;  Buildings  and  Management  Bill, 
394,498;  cemeteries,  498 ; Fire  Brigade, 
470;  improvements,  206,  260.  283,  440, 
462;  Railway  building  competition,  193; 
railway  and  tramway  projects,  141,  190, 
355,  374,  375,  394,  490,  501,  519;  statues, 
457,  460 ; watcr-suppl}’',  135.  237,  286,  331, 
417,  439,  440. 

Mevagissey,  landslip  at,  39 
Mexico,  discoveries  in,  5 
Midland  Railway  Station  roof,  142 
Migration  of  labour,  287 
Million  blunders,  a,  4-18,  469,  488 
Minardi,  Tommaso,  death  of,  loO 
Misapplication  of  entasis,  233,  257 
Mississippi  item,  a,  397 
Mitreing  machine,  patent,  173 
Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  the,  1 
Modern:  art,  the  malady  of,  194;  art  and 
stained  glass,  230 ; stylo,  starting  point 
for  a,  337 

Modes  of  treating  various  materials,  44,  71 
Monumental  drawings,  96 
Monuments:  of  art.  59,  64;  French,  511; 

public,  481,  519;  Scandinavian,  239 
Moore’s  water-pipe  protector.  123 
Moorgate-street  Railway  Station.  375 
More  statues  for  London,  457,  460 
More’s  wood-planing  machine,  222 
Morland's  pictures  at  Whitecross-street 
prison,  271 
Mortar,  27 

Mortice  lock,  improved,  354 
Mortuaries:  City  of  London,  287,  357  ; 

Newington,  proposed.  173 
Mouldings,  485 

Mullingar  bishop's  residence  competition, 
450 

Municipal  buildings,  Leicester,  495,  499, 
501 

Mnnro,  Alexander,  death  of,  39 
Miinstermaifeld,  chapel  at,  180 
Mural  decoration  in  Norfolk  churches, 
168,  289,  467 

Museums:  Architectural.  168,  293,  358, 
364;  British,  121,  139;  Colonial,  a,  259; 
East  London,  234,  460;  Economic, 

Twickenham,  283;  Natural  History, 
South  Kensington,  374,  519 ; Patent, 
135;  public.  135;  Sir  John  Soane's,  61; 
South  Kensington,  41.  43,  70,  93,  105, 
107,  119,  123,  150,  161,  186,  196.  229,  241, 
268,  293,  321,  344,  372,  384,  407,  417,  428, 
449,  455,  486.  518,  519 


NATIONAL:  Gallery,  the,  234,  358, 

495,  521 ; technical  univev.sity.  501 
Natural  History  Museum,  Kensington,  374 
Nature  in  ornamentation,  124 
Negligence,  Indian  Public  Works  De- 
partment, 3,  24 

New:  bridge  at  Malton,  116;  cement, 
437;  Charterhouse,  the,  364;  college 
for  women,  397 ; elements  of  handrail- 
ing, 6,  28,  46,  64,  86,  108,  126.  160,  180, 
205,  227,  244,  260,  278,  322,  346,  394,  459, 

496,  509:  embankment  from  Battersea 

to  Chelsea,  273,  283 ; engineering 

college,  proposed,  57 ; Ferry,  St. 
Mary's  Church,  70;  flower  market,  pro- 
posed, 318;  Forest,  the,  309,  331,  355, 
497;  fire  extinguisher,  497;  General 
Post-office,  72,  153;  house  in  Duke- 
street,  Westminster,  139;  Law  Courts, 
the,  22.  39,  73,  118,  13-5,  136,  137,  154, 
171,  322.  346 ; Local  Government  Bill, 
314 ; offices  for  the  City  of  London 
Union,  52 ; opera  house,  proposed,  357 ; 
palace  in  Kensington  Gardens,  design 
for,  408;  Palace-yard,  497 ; park  at 
Washington.  397;  poultry  market,  pro- 
posed, 287 ; premises  for  the  London 
School  Board,  155 ; public  offices,  the, 
189;  road  material,  a,  151,  318;  Ross 
Bridge,  305 ; route  to  India,  331 : 
schools,  the,  331;  sovereign,  the,  190; 
street  from  Charing-cross  to  Oxford- 
street,  440,  462.  519;  St,  Thomas's 
Hospital,  the,  . 61.  82,  508:  theatres, 
335,  357:  tunnelling  machine,  100; 
West  London  Synagogue,  258;  works 
at  South  Kensington,  119:  New  York 
Crystal  Palace,  21 : harbour,  523 

Newgate  Market,  site  of,  190 
Newington:  proposed  mortuary  at,  173; 

tramways  at,  173 
Niniveh,  59 

Nomenclature  of  London  streets,  440 
Norfolk  churches,  mural  decorations  of, 
168,  289,  467 

North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  the,  357 ; North 
London  tramwaj’,  375,  501 
Northern:  Architectural  Association,  155; 

Architectural  Students'  Society,  457 
Notes  on  Old  London.  141 
Nottingham  School  of  Art.  189 
Novel  source  of  water  supply,  397 
Numerals  in  Wells  Cathedral.  306 
Nunhead  and  Greenwich  Railway,  137 
Nut  to  crack,  a hard.  420 
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OBITTJAHY  : — Ainmiller,  Max  Ema- 
nuel, 5;  Bennett,  William,  272;  Dean, 
WilliamHenry,  305;  Gaetano deMinicis, 
462;  Gertner,  Professor,  375;  Gliemann, 
Albert,  462 ; Grant,  Henry,  311 ; Hard- 
wick, Philip,  28;  Hayter,  Sir  George, 
76;  Hess,  Peter  von,  311;  Holt,  H.  F., 
357;  Jager,  Gustav,  358;  Minardi,  Tom- 
raaso,  100  ; Munro,  Alexander,  39  ; 
Palizzi,  Francesco  Paolo,  3:15;  Poste, 
Beale,  311 ; Stanfield,  James  Field,  335; 
Van  Schendal,  Petrus,  21 ; Willement, 
M.,  221 

Odessa,  chateau  near,  15 
Office  of  Works,  the,  501 
Offices;  City  of  London  Union,  52;  new 
public,  189 ; Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  139 
Oh,  for  a seat  I 490 

Oil  paintings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  423 
Old : cathedrals,  restoration  of,  296,  342, 
396 ; City  mansion  in  Mark-lane,  462 ; 
churches  of  South  Lancashire,  243,  295 ; 
English  ironwork,  242 ; houses  near 
BirminghOfn,  117  ; Kentish  plaster- 
work,  501  ; London,  141  ; majolica 
painting,  131  : Masters,  exhibition  of 
the,  26,  80 ; and  new  General  Post 
Offices,  the,  72 ; wooden  water-mains 
in  the  City,  306 
Open  spaces,  35 
Opera-house,  proposed,  357 
Operation  of  suburban  railroads,  470 
Ordinary  brickwork,  485 
Organ,  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  144 
Ornament,  flat  surface.  255 
Ornamental : art,  development  of,  43,  70, 
93, 107,  123,  150,  161,  186,  196,  229,  241, 
268,  293,  321,  344,  372,  384,  407,  428,  449, 
486,  518;  cast-iron,  381 
Ornamentation : considered  as  a high  art, 
197,  208;  Nature  in,  124;  of  the  Transi- 
tional period,  517 

Ornamenting  on  glass,  304,  392,  458 
Originality,  two  sorts  of,  121 
Outrage  at  Sheffield,  523 
Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society,  171,  457 
Oxidation  of  iron,  116 
Oysters  and  engineering,  310 

PAINTED  decoration  of  Norfolk 
churches,  168.  289,  467 
Painting,  169,  485 
Paintings  on  majolica,  131 
Palace  in  Kensington  Gardens,  design 
for,  408 ; Palace-yard,  497 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  475 
Paperhanging,  169 
Parapets,  real,  2 

Paris:  architectural,  158;  bombardment 
of,  75;  wreck  of,  420,  423,  462,  475,  478, 
511 

Park-lane,  393,  419, 460 
Parks;  Hyde,  171,  250,  311,  374,  397,  498; 
Kensington  Gardens,  355,  408 : Mu- 
seums and,  135 ; Regent’s,  459 ; St. 
James’s,  250,  310,  331;  Washington,  397 
Parliament,  Houses  of,  171 

Parliamentary  Notes Albert  Me- 
morial. 171,  331,  355;  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment, the,  355;  communication  between 
St.  James's  and  Westminster,  250,  310 ; 
Crown  lands  and  forests,  374 : dismissal 
of  Mr.  Barry,  519:  drinking-trough  in 
Piccadilly,  497 ; East  London  Museum, 
234,  460;  effluvium  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
331;  Epping  Forest.  208,  354;  Euston, 
St.  Pancras,  and  Charing  Cross  Rail- 
wa5^  135;  General  Post  Office,  the,  508; 
Hamilton  Gardens,  331,  460:  hospitals 
at  Stockwell,  394 ; house  for  the  learned 
societies,  234;  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the,  171 ; Hyde  Park,  171,  250,  374,  498; 
Inclosure  Law  Amendment,  135;  In- 
dian Engineering  College,  189,  234; 
inhabited  house  duty,  the,  355:  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  355 ; land  tenure,  135  ; 
law  of  laud  settlement,  331 : leaky  rail- 
way bridges  in  London,  519;  lines  of 
railway  in  India,  250 ; Metropolitan 
Buildings  and  Management  Bill,  394, 
498;  metropolitan  water-supply,  135, 
331,  417,  437:  Museum  of  Patents,  135; 
National  Gallery,  the,  234 ; Natural 
History  Museum,  Kensington,  374,  519  ; 
New  Courts  of  Justice,  135 ; New 
Forest,  the,  309,  331,  355,  417,  497;  New 
Palace-yard,  497 ; new  Post  Office,  the, 
153;  new  public  offices,  the.  189;  new 
route  to  India,  331 ; new  schools,  the, 
331 ; new  street  from  Charing-cross  to 
Tottenham-court-road,  519 : Palace  of 
Westminster,  the,  171,  519;  Park-lane, 
460;  patents  for  inventions.  135;  pollu- 
tion of  rivers,  331,  394;  pottery  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  437 ; public 
monuments,  519 ; public  parks  and 
museums,  135;  Royal  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, 135,  331  : statues  of  statesmen 
in  WestminvSter,  460  ; street  tramways, 
355,  374,  394,  519;  South  Kensington 
Museum,  417.  519;  Thames  embank- 
ment, the,  417.  460,  497;  Upper  Trent 
Purification  Bill,  374;  various  public 
works,  520 : Wellington  monument  in 
St.  Paul’s,  the,  208,  394.  417 
Partnerships,  industrial,  2S7 
Passengers,  railway,  39 
Past  City  architecture,  335 
Paleley  Bridge  stone  quarries,  478 
Patent:  mitreing  machine,  173:  slate 
ridges,  489 : water-pipe  protector,  123 
Patents:  for  inventions,  135,  177,  375, 
444;  Museum  of.  135 
Pavements,  asphalte,  319,  358,  420 
Peabody  : dwellings  for  the  poor,  the, 
173,  477,  499;  an  imitator  of,  271 
Peel  collection,  the,  495 
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Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  55 
Periods  of  art  at  Kensington,  41 
Peruvian  railroads,  306 
Pewdom,  Wren  on,  523 
Pewter,  treatment  of,  71 
Philip  Hardwiclv.  R.A.,  28 
Philosophy  of  the  soil-pipe,  362 
Photographs,  architectural,  318 
Photography  for  architectural  purposes, 
74 

Piccadilly  drinking-trough,  497 
Pictures:  at  the  International  Exhibition, 
377,  399;  at  the  Royal  Academy,  423; 
at  South  Kensington,  loan,  105;  in 
Whitecross-street  Prison.  271 
Piers : Clevedon,  233 ; Portobello,  385 
Pilton  Church,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  319 
Pine,  American.  100 

Pipe : joints,  185 ; sockets,  186 ; trenches. 
185 

Pipes,  tin-lined,  21,  38,  209,  235,  251,  308 
Piscina,  Preston,  Sussex,  93 
Planing  machine,  improved,  222 
Plaster,  treatment  of,  45 
Plastering,  152 

Plasterwork,  old  Kentish,  501 
Pleasant  churchyard,  a,  5 
Plumbing,  152 

Plymouth,  501 ; fall  of  a wall  at,  488 ; 

School  of  Art,  21 
Police  sanitary  order,  18 
Pollution  of  rivers,  24,  394 
Poor  houses  in  London,  340,  461 
Population  of  London,  408 
Portland : breakwater,  206 ; cement,  328, 
356, 445 

Portobello  pier,  the.  385 
Post  Office,  the  General,  72,  153,  508 
Postal  regulations,  398 
Pottery,  treatment  of,  45 
Poultry  market,  proposed  new,  287 
Powell’s  almshouses,  Fulham,  364 
Pre-historic  art,  78 

Premises  for  the  London  School  Board, 
155 

Preparation  : for  colouring  metals,  462; 

of  monumental  drawings,  96 
Present-day  brickwork,  485 
Presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal, 
297 

Preservation : of  ancient  remains,  322 ; 

of  open  spaces,  35 
Preserving  wood,  73,  420 
Principal  staircase.  University  of  Wales, 
278 

Prizes : for  art  workmanship,  134,  154, 
172 ; at  the  Institute,  230,  237,  297,  372, 
450 

Problems  of  the  day,  architectural,  157 
Process  of  engraving,  Hancock's,  297,  396 
Processes,  decorative,  51,  69,  91,  113,  149, 
228,  304,  392,  458 

Professorship  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  375 

Projects,  railway  and  tramway,  141,  190, 
355,  374,  375,  394,  519 
Proof  strength  of  chains.  36 
Proposed : corporate  buildings,  Birming- 
ham. 227,  249,  269,  283,  293 ; new  en- 
gineering college,  57,  234;  exhibition  at 
Liveiq)ool,  440;  new  flower  market, 
318;  harbour  at  Buenos  Ayres,  211; 
improvements  at  Dover,  169;  mortuary 
for  the  City  of  London,  287,  357 ; mor- 
tuary for  Newington,  173 ; new  opera- 
house,  357;  new  poultry  market,  287; 
street  from  Charing-cross  to  Oxford- 
street,  440,  462, '519 
Protection  of  stone,  523 
Protecting  water-pipes,  123,  385 
Public : buildings,  West  Bromwich,  496 ; 
monuments,  481,  519;  offices,  the  new, 
189 ; parks  and  museums.  135 ; statues 
for  London,  457,  460 ; Works  Depart- 
ment, India,  3,  24,  155,  206 ; works  of 
Paris  and  the  war,  75 

Publications,  Notices  of:— Archi- 
tectural Drawings.  4,  25 ; Atchley's 
Estimate  and  Price-Book  for  Civil 
Engineers  and  Contractors,  141 : Brief 
Chapters  on  British  Carpentry : History 
and  Principles  of  Gothic  Roofs,  141 ; 
British  Almanack  for  1871,  37 : Church 
Design  for  Congregations,  37 : Churches 
of  Lindisfarne,  16.  60;  City  of  London 
Directory  for  1871,  141 ; Concise  View 
of  the  Law  of  Letters  Patent  for  In- 
ventions, a.  417  ; Dictionnaire  Raisonn^ 
de  I’Architecture  Frantjaise,  175,  194, 
215,  255,  273,  340.  361;  Drawing  for 
Machinists  and  Engineers,  417 ; En- 
glishman's House,  the,  417 : Essentials 
of  Geometry,  the,  141;  Gas,  its  High 
Price  in  the  Metropolis,  and  How  to 
Reduce  it,  417  : Geschichte  der  Renais- 
sance Frankreichs,  294:  Guilds  for 
Art  and  Artisans,  151:  Handbook  for 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 37 ; Hardwicke’s  Shilling 
Peerage.  Baronetage.  Knightage,  and 
House  of  Commons.  417 : Irregularities 
and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  37 ; Lax- 
ton's  Price-Book  for  1871,  123:  Life  of 
Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  82 ; Monu- 
ments Scandiuaves  du  Moyen  Age,  239 ; 
New  Mode  of  Constructing  the  Surfaces 
of  Streets  and  Thoroughfares,  44; 
Patent  Law  and  Practice,  417 ; Prin- 
ciples of  Mechanism,  37 ; Remarks  and 
Suggestions  on  the  Scheme  for  the 
Completion  of  St.  Paul's,  486;  Sacristy^ 
the.  267 ; Schools  for  the  People,  the, 
141 : Seven  Periods  of  English  Archi- 
tecture Defined  and  Illustrated,  417; 
Sign-Writing  and  Glass  Embossing, 
43 ; Students'  Guide  to  the  Practice  of 
Measuring  and  Valuing  Artificers’ 
Work,  the,  141 ; Tables  for  Computing 
the  Contents  of  Earthvrork  in  the 
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Cuttings  and  Embankments  of  Bail- 
ways,  417 ; Trades’  Unions  and  Public- 
houses,  417 ; Yearbook  of  Facts  in 
Science  and  Art,  the,  141 ; Young 
Mechanic,  the,  37 
Purification  of  the  Trent,  374 
Pyramid,  the  great,  310 

aUAINTNESS  of  style,  104 
Quality  of  ancient  limestoues,  478 
Quantity-surveyors,  187 
Quarries,  Pateley-bridge,  478 
Quay  wall,  fall  of  a,  4G3 
Quoins,  485 

RAILROADS,  suburban,  470 
Bailway : axles,  breaking  of,  397 ; bridge 
in  India,  large,  173;  passengers,  39; 
station,  Moorgate-street,  375  ; subsi- 
dence of  a,  520 ; and  tramway  projects. 
Metropolitan,  141 

Eailways  : Cambrian,  305  ; Euston,  St. 
Pancras,  and  Charing-cross,  135;  Indian, 
250  ; Nunhead  and  Greenwich,  137 ; 
Peruvian,  30G 
Beal  parapets,  2 

Eecent ; buildings,  504  ; works  at  All 
Hallows’,  Lombard-street,  159 
Bedruth,  Tolveau  House,  162 
Befuge,  harbours  of,  222,  271 
Eegent’s  Park,  459 
Eegulations,  postal,  398 
Belations  of  geology  to  architecture,  34, 
54 

Eemains:  of  a lake  village,  269 ; in  Mark- 
lane,  Boman,  321,  358 ; preservation  of 
ancient,  322;  of  a Boman  villa  near 
Croydon,  306 

Eemarks  on  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
churches,  178 

Eenaissance  in  France,  294 
“Eenovation”  of  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  23? 

Eepairers,  suggested  caste  of,  229 
Eepairing  roads,  379 
Eeparation  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  507 
Beport  of  the  Institute,  annual.  291 
Beputed  works  of  Count  D’Orsay,  310 
Eestoration  of  old  cathedrals,  296.  342, 
396 

Eeviews : (of  books,  see  “Publications 
of  recent  buildings,  504 
Eeview  of  the  timber  trade ; 22.  40.  ' 
76,  100,  119,  137,  15.5,  173,  191,  212, 

253,  272,  2SS,  311,  336,  375,  .398,  421  G, 
462,  479,  502,  524 
Bidges  for  slates,  patent,  489 
Eipon,  landslip  at,  397 
Eiver  pollution,  331,  394 
Elvers  of  Yorkshire,  the,  24 
Bead:  making,  379-  mat*  * ■.■,  a new, 
151,  318;  rolling,  401 ; s*’'*:  mgs,  177 
Eochester  Castle,  132,  296  4 

Bock  of  Cashel,  the,  52:* 

Bolling:  roads,  401;  ana  swing  bridges, 
511 

Boman:  remains  in  M irk-lane,  321,  3.5S; 

viUa  near  Croydon,  306 
Borne,  78,  100;  technical  instruction  at, 
222 

Eood-screens : E.xetcr  Cathedral.  475, 
490;  Harberton,  4 97 

Eoofs ; St,  Pa.ncras  Station,  the,  142 ; 

fishpond,  63 
Booms,  height  of.  475 
Boss  Bridge,  new,  305 
Eouen,  stone  coftins  at.  30(. 

Eougemont  Castle,  Exeter,  117 
Eoiite  to  India,  new.  331 
Eoyal:  Academy,  26,  3il,  80,  81,  314,  327, 
337,  375.  too,  42-3,  46.S,  505 ; Albert  Hall, 
21,  23,  i.,4.  119,  1,54,  171,  190,  206,  241, 
.352.  461  4"7,  .500,  517 : Archseological 
Institut.  ■,  4,57  ; Architectural  Museum, 
163,  29;,  358,  364;  Commission  on 
Si'.ientific,  Instruction,  253;  GoldMedal, 
the,  61,  297 : Institute  of  the  Architects 
of  Irelard,  187,  354 ; Institute  of  British 
Arehitecl..,.  5.  34,  39,  46,  54,  6],  77,  82, 
114.  118,  12,',  142,  175,  188,  205,  207,  209, 
217.  222,  23o  237,  283,  291,  297,  346,  35.3, 
372.  381,  38-5,  402,  413,  414,  419,  426,  449, 
450,  487 ; Sanitary  Commission,  135, 
220,  253 

Bubbiiigs;  '■■vhihition  of,  100;  taking, 
478 ; value  of,  96 

Eubbisli ; architecturally  treated,  16,  27 ; 

cato.logues  of.  377 
Euius,  iu  Paris.  462 

SACRILEGE  at  Charlton  Kings,  421 
“ Sacristy,  ' the.  267 

Sale  of:  posta.ge  stamps,  398;  White's 
Clubhouse,  191 

Salford  Union  competition,  475 
Sails' liny  Diocesan  Church  Building 
Association.  189 

Sanatorium,  Weston-super-Mare,  428 
Sanitary:  Ciomraission,  Eoyal,  13.5,  220, 
253  ; matters  (see  “Water  Suppl3>'  and 
Saniioiry  Matters”);  measures  of  the 
Government,  116,  119;  progress,  im- 
pediments to,  103,  136;  work  in  St. 
Pan.'  ras,  21 

Saved  from  the  wreck,  475,  478 
Sawdiast,  uses  of.  243 
8caffoi)d  accident,  fatal,  523 
Scaligdtr  tombs  at  Verona,  259 
Scan.’.;  navian  monuments,  239 
Schocl  buildings.  269,  331 

S^ooHs  of  Art : — Birmingham,  170 ; 
Bristol',  22 ; Cambridge,  144 ; Dublin, 
28;  F'cmale,  270;  Gloucester,  475; 
Halifax,  57 : Kensington.  41 ; Leeds, 
523;  Mat'chester,  72;  Nottingham,  189; 
ri  mouth,  21 ; Yarmouth,  354 
Bcjoneein  art  hitecture,  151,  169,  259 
Sciontifle:^  In.'struction,  Commission  on, 
253;  Bocietiet house,  234 
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Scottish : labourers’  cottages,  427  ; me- 
morial to  tho  Prince  Consort,  278 
Sculpture:  485;  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, 35U;  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
468 

Sculptures  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  59 
Second  Report  of  tlie  Royal  Sanitary 
Commission,  22^,  253 
vSedilia,  Preston,  Sussex,  93 
Selected  design  for  Leeds  Infirmary,  131, 
150 

Selection  of : building  sites,  34,  54 ; stone, 
403 

Self-skimming  hot  metal  ladle,  333 
Service  of  water  to  dwellings,  320 
Settlement,  land,  331 

Sewage : irrigation,  81 ; question,  the, 
417 ; utilisation,  278,  335 
Shaftesbury  Cottage  Uospital,  98,  132, 
308 

Sham  eaves  cornices,  2 
Shares  of  waterworks,  271 
Sheffield:  School  Board,  478;  tre  i * out- 
rage at,  523 
Shellac  varnish,  168 
Shifting  stuff,  483 

Shute’s  patent  mitreing  machine,  173 

Sign-writing,  43 

Silver,  treatment  of,  71 

Simple  filtering  apparatus,  501 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's:  churches,  178; 

views  on  pewdom,  523 
Sir  William  Powell's  Almshouses,  Ful- 
ham, 364 

Sites:  Newgate  Market,  190:  selection  of, 
34,  54 

Sketch  of  design  for  New  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, 322,  346 

Sketchbook  (see  Building  N kws  *•  Sketch- 
book.”) 

Slate  ridges,  patent,  489 
Slates  and  tiles,  485 
Slating.  151 

Smallpox  and  sanitary  regulations,  18, 
39' 

Sn  iD  the  streets,  5 
S ,•  Museum,  the,  61 
" ;ttlle<i  “restoration,”  342,  396 
'Cial  life,  art  nn.I;  276 
Society  ( f Antiquaries  of  Newcastle,  39; 
Society  of  Artb-,  77,  134,  154,  172,  253, 
316,  490;  Society  of  Biblical  Archseo- 
logy,  35,  260,  tl8  ; Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Fine  Arts,  72,  78, 
190,  2-U.  357;  Society  of  Female  Artists, 
131:  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwell- 
ing?^ of  rhe  Poor,  523 ; Society  for  the 
Prerpagation  of  the  G-ospel,  house  for, 
139 

Sockets  of  water-pipes,  186 
Soil-pipe,  philosophy  of  the,  362 
Soiree  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  490 
Solid  bodies,  380 

Some  account  of  Rougemont  Castle,  117 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society,  55 
Source  of  water-supply,  novel,  397 
South  Kensington  Museum,  41,  43,  70,  93, 
105,  107,  119,  123,  150,  161,  186,  196,  229, 
241,  268,  293,  321,  344,  372,  384,  407,  417, 
428,  449,  455,  486,  518,  519 
South  Lancashire,  churches  of,  243,  295 
Sovereign,  the  new,  190 
Spire  on  fire,  a,  57 
Spread  of  smallpox,  the,  IS,  393 
Staffa,  fall  of  pillars  at,  278 

Stained  Glass  : — Bekesbourne,  100  ; 
Birmingham,  287  ; Blackfriars,  21  ; 
Bradford,  523;  Diddlebury,  309:  Dun- 
fermline, 270;  Gravesend,  270:  Howell, 
21  ; Kibwortli  Beauchamp,  287  ; Lon- 
don, 21 : London  Institution,  309 ; Mar- 
tock,  287 ; Melton  Mowbray.  39 ; Mont- 
pelier, 172;  Newark,  270;  Sharrow,  21; 
Sheffield,  523 ; stained  glass  80Stheti- 
cally  considered,  230 ; stained  glass  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  413,  439, 
455,  477 ; stained  glass,  treatment  of, 
72  ; Sutton  Coldfield,  100  ; Weston, 
270;  Wymeswold,  287 

Staircase.  University  of  Wales,  278 
Stanley  Hospital  competition,  Liverpool, 
373 

Starting-point  for  a modern  style,  337 
Station,  Moorgate-street,  375 
Statistical  Society,  501 
Statues  : in  the  Church  of  S.  Denis,  191 ; 
for  London,  457,  460 

Statues,*  Memorials,  &c.  : — Alloa, 
287;  Bishop’s  Lydeard,  39;  Brighton, 
357 ; Charles  Dickens.  154 ; Delisi 
Massacre,  the,  357 ; Derby,  Lord,  440 ; 
Drapers’  Hall,  253;  Ernest  Jones, 
287 ; Falkirk,  523 ; Henry  Kirke 
White’s  medallion,  21 ; more  public 
statues  for  the  metropolis,  457  ; Monu- 
ment to  General  Outram,  374 ; Monu- 
ment to  the  late  George  M'Callum,  21; 
Outram,  General,  374,  440;  Ramsgate, 
374;  Scottish  memorial  to  Prince  Con- 
sort, 478;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  New  York, 
463;  Torquay,  523;  Wellington  monu- 
ment, St.  Paul’s,  207,  20S,  394,  407,  417 
Steam  boiler  explosions,  253,  287 
Stone : artificial,  437 ; coffins  at  Rouen, 
306;  decorations  in,  485;  Period  in 
Greece,  345 ; protection  of,  523 ; quar- 
ries, Pateley  Bridge,  478;  selection  of, 
403 ; treatment  of,  45 
Streatham-hill  Congregational  Church, 
180 

Street:  from  Charing-cross  to  Oxford- 
street,  440,  462,  519;  gutters,  335; 

nomenclature,  London,  440  ; pave- 
ments, asphalted,  319;  subways,  335; 
tramways,  57,  355,  374,  375,  501,  519 
Strength  of:  chains,  36;  Portland  ce 
ment,  328,  356 

Strictures  on  “A  Million  Blunders,”  488 


Stucco,  484;  treatment  of,  45 
Stuff,  shifting,  483 

Style : the  half-and-half,  481 ; quaintness 
of,  104 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  507 ; St.  Alban’s 
Church,  Tattenhall,  115;  St.  Machar 
Cathedral,  Aberdeen,  70;  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Otlerton,  269 ; St.  Pancras 
Station  roof,  142;  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
207,  208,  219,  237,  244,  249,  271.  394.  407, 
414,  417,  420,  48G;  Sc.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital, the  new,  61,  82,  508 
Subjects  from  old  majolica  paintings.  131 
Subsidence  of  a railway,  520 
Subsoil,  17 

Suburban  railroads,  470' 

Subways  for  city  streets,  335 
Suggested  caste  of  repairers,  n,  229 
Suitable  land  foi  sewage  purposes,  81 
Sunburners,  140,  17S,  210 
Supply  of  water : to  Croy<lon,  385 ; to  Lon- 
don, 135,  237  286.  631.  417,  439,  440 
Supposed  remains  of  a .ake  village,  269 
Surface:  doi-.imtiou,  72;  ornament,  255 

Surveyor,  the  : — Divisions  and  boun- 
daries of  land,  339;  important  to  sur- 
veyors .>f  local  boards,  119;  Institution 
of  Surveyors,  53,  76,  119,  155,  237,  335, 
358,  397,  456 ; local  taxation,  53 ; making 
and  repairing  roads,  379 ; road  con- 
struction, 44;  road-rolling,  401;  road- 
scrapings  V.  “hoggin,”  177;  shifting 
stuff,  483;  surveyorship,  Bridewell 
Hospital,  15,  75;  value  of  land  in  Lou- 
don, 456 

Surveyors  of  quantities,  187 
Swedish  granite,  351 
Swing  bridges,  511 
Symbolism  and  Christian  art,  406 
Synagogue,  West  London,  258 

TABLES  for  computing  earthwork, 
488 

Taking  rubbings,  478 
Tanks,  zinc,  346 

Tattenhall,  St.  Alban’s  Church,  115 
Taxation,  local,  53 
Taxes,  who  earns  the  ? 407 
Tay  Bridge,  the,  155 

Technical:  education,  358;  instruction  in 
Rome,  222;  University,  proposed,  501 
Temperance  Permanent  Land  and  Build- 
ing Society,  237 

Temple  in  London,  a Hindoo,  287 
Tenders : for  foundations  of  New  Law 
Courts,  the,  73;  for  Winchester  Town- 
hall,  469 

Tenure  of  land,  the,  135 
Terra-cotta : brick  and,  45,  484 ; at  the 
International  Exhibition,  371,  396 
Terrace  at  Aberystwith,  198 
Testing  gas  in  London,  333 
Testimonial  to  Dr.  Zerffi,  420 
Thames  embankment,  the,  155,  190,  273, 
283,  355,  357,  385,  397,  417,  460,  497 
Theatres:  Alexandra,  Liverpool,  217 ; 

Goswell-road,  335 ; Oxford-street,  357 
Theories  of  art,  208 
Theory  of  the  arts,  42,  170,  341,  380 
Tiles  V.  slates,  481 

Timber:  Jarrah-Jarrah,470;  timbertrade 
review,  22,  40,  58,  76,  100,  119,  137,  155, 
173,  191,  212,  237,  253,  272,  288,  311,  336, 
375,  398,  421,  441,  462,  479,  502,  524 
Timbering  of  trenches,  the,  509 
Tin-lined  pipes,  21,  38,  209,  235,  251,  308 
Tolveau  House,  Redruth.  162 
Tomb  of  Charlemagne,  61 
Tombs  at  Verona,  the  Scaliger,  259 
Tommaso  Minardi,  death  of,  100 
Tonks’s  doorfurnitiu’e  and  casement  stay, 
345 

Tourcoing,  Hotel  de  Ville,  28 
Tower  of  All  Hallows’  Chm’ch,  358 
Town  of  Caer  Seion,  206 
Townhalls:  Leicester,  495,  499,  501; 

Winchester,  79,  92,  386,  469 
Trade:  news,  22,  40,  58,  76,  101,  120,  137, 
156,  173,  191,  212.  237,  253,  272,  288,  311, 
336,  375,  398,  421.  441.  462  469,  479,  502, 
524 ; outrage  at  Sheffield,  523 
Trains  for  workmen,  260 
Tramways:  Metropolitan,  141,  190,  305, 
394,490;  Newington,  173;  North  Lon- 
don, 375,  501;  street,  57,  355,  374,  375, 
501,  519 

Transept  at  Munstermaifeld,  ISO 
Transitional  ornamentation,  517 
Treating  rubbish  architecturally,  16,  27 
Treatment  of  Portland  cement,  445 
Trenches,  timbering,  509 
Trenchwork,  185 
Trent  Purification  Bill,  374 
Tropical  engineering,  310 
Tunbridge  Wells  Cemetery  competition, 
475 

Tunnels : the  longest  English,  208 ; the 
Mont  Cenis,  1 

Tunnelling  machine,  new,  100 
Two  sorts  of  originality,  121 

TENION  Infirmary,  Leeds,  131,  150 
University:  College,  London,  398:  tech- 
nical, proposed,  501 ; of  Wales,  Aberyst- 
with, 278,  511 

Upper  Trent  Purifi(?ation  Bill,  374 
Use : of  entasis,  233,  257 ; of  photography 
for  architectural  purposes,  74;  of  stone, 
404 

Uses  of  sawdust,  243 
Utilisation  of  sewage,  278,  335 

VAL  DE  TBAVERS  asphalte,  the, 
310 

Value  of : land  in  London,  456 ; rubbings, 
96 

Varnish,  shellac,  168 
Veneering,  304 
Venetian  Gothic,  504 


vir. 


Vendomo  column,  fall  of,  386 
Verona,  tombs  at,  259 
Viaducts;  on  the  Cambrian  Railways, 
305;  Ilolborn,  46,  52 

Vibratory  movement  of  matter,  effect  of 
on  buildings,  335 

Victoria;  embankment,  the,  155;  terrace, 
Aberystwith,  198 
Villa  at  Croydon,  Roman,  306 
Viollet  le  Due’s  “DictionnaireRaisonnd,” 
175,194.  215,  255,  273,  340,  361,  466 
Voluntary  Examination,  the,  497 

WAGES  MOVEMENT:— Aberdeen 
masons,  398;  Alloa  joiners,  237,  272; 
Barrow-in-Furness  boiler-makers,  311; 
Belgian  joiners  in  Newcastle,  462,  502; 
Kidderminster  carpenters  and  joiners, 
398;  Leeds  carpenters  and  joinera,  22, 
375,  502,  524 ; Lincoln  stonemasons  and 
bricklayers,  462 ; Middleton  carpenters 
and  joiners,  524;  Newcastle  carpenters 
and  joiners,  288,  311,  336,  398,  462,  502; 
Newcastle  Engineers,  211,  375,  398; 
North  of  England  carpet  weavers,  211 ; 
Nottingham  carpenters  and  joiners 
288;  Preston  joiners,  375;  Rotherham’ 
house-painters,  462 ; Sheffield  painters, 
375,  421;  Sunderland  labourers,  421; 
trade  outrage  at  Sheffield,  523 ; Tyne- 
side joiners,  237;  Wolverhampton  brass- 
casters,  462,  479,  524 
Wall  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  the, 
357,  385,  417 

Wandsworth  common,  35 
Washington,  new  park  at,  397 
Water,  283 ; water-colours  at  the  Dudley 
Galleiy,  79  ; water-colours  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  400,  505 ; water-colour  paint- 
ings, exhibition  of,  289;  watej-gate  at 
the  end  of  Buckingham-street,  462 ; 
water-mains,  185 ; water-pipes,  pro- 
tecting, 123,  385 ; water  service  of  dwell- 
ings, 320 ; water  tanks,  346 

Water  Supply  and  Sanitary 
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THE  MONT  CENIS  TUNNEL. 

The  world  no  longer  builds  Pyramids.  We 
fear  that  it  no  longer  builds  cathedrals. 
But  its  genius  is  devoted  to  works  not  less  mar- 
vellous and  mighty.  Time  was,  not  long  ago, 
when  amazement  was  created  by  a tubular 
bridge,  spanning  an  arm  of  the  sea,  beneath 
which  the  proudest  line-of-battle  ship  could 
pass,  all  sails  set.  Then  a great  stimulus  was 
given  to  human  pride  by  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal ; yet  now  a work  has  been 
accomplished  distancing  all  example.  The 
Alps  have  been  tunnelled  through,  and  Italy 
has  established  a complete  communication  with 
the  west  of  Europe.  That  is,  a road  has  been 
hollowed  through  Mont  Cenis,  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  mountains  in  Europe — a road  between 
seven  and  eight  miles  long,  perfectly  even, 
begun  at  both  ends  simultaneously,  and 
finished  in  the  centre  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  and  principally  by  water-power 
compressing  air.  A brief  record  of  the  Her- 
culean labour  may  be  interesting.  It  was 
commenced  in  1857,  when,  by  a trigonometrical 
survey,  a tracing  was  obtained  of  the  axis  of 
the  contemplated  tunnel.  This,  in  itself,  was 
not  an  easy  task.  Every  observation  had  to 
be  taken  at  altitudes  of  from  three  to  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  amid 
incessant  atmospheric  fluctuations.  An  ob- 
servatory was  erected  on  the  peak  of  Grand- 
Vallon,  literally  above  the  clouds,  and  the 
signals  thence  were  transmitted  to  the  two  oppo- 
site valleys  of  Pourneaux  and  Bardonneche. 
In  these,  around  the  poor  hamlets  which  could 
scarcely  gather  in  food  sufficient  for  their  own 
inhabitants,  a new  population,  on  a large 
scale,  was  planted,  and  we  may  conceive  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  it,  far  away  as  it  was 
from  towns  or  railways,  with  provisions, 
besides  constructing  canals,  reservoirs,  work- 
shops, and  engine-houses,  and  fitting  up  a 
stupendous  complication  of  machinery.  Water 
had  to  be  brought  through  an  artificial 
channel  from  a torrent  more  than  a mile  away. 
A gas  manufactory  had  to  be  set  going  to 
light  the  men  at  their  labour,  and  then  the 
boring  machines  began  their  work,  at  which, 
unless  when  interrupted  by  political  causes, 
they  were  employed,  day  and  night,  for  twelve 
years,  until  last  week,  when  the  last  frag- 
ment fell,  and  the  artisans  from  France  and 
the  artisans  from  Italy,  coming  face  to  face, 
after  mining  towards  each  other  so  long  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  cheered  again  and 
again  through  the  friendly  gap.  The  tunnel 
was  to  be  eleven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet 
high  ; a frame  work,  rolling  on  double- rails, 
and  carrying  ten  perforators,  was  advanced 
incessantly  close  to  the  face  of  the  rock ; by 
hydraTilic  pressure  these  augers  worked  into 
the  stone  as  a gimlet  works  into  a plank,  only 
that  they  receded  after  every  blow,  when  a jet 
of  water  followed  to  clear  the  holes  and  cool 
the  iron  ; when  eighty  of  these  perforations, 
about  a yard  in  depth,  had  been  made,  work- 
men and  apparatus  were  taken  back  two 
hundred  yards,  behind  massivegates  of  beams, 
called  safety  doors  ; a fresh  gang  then  loaded 
the  mine  and  fired  it  ; a third  pumped  in 
fresh  air,  to  clear  off  the  smoke  and  exhala-  I 


tions ; finally,  a fourth  carried  away,  in 
trucks,  the  ddbris  that  had  crumbled  from  the 
rock.  At  first,  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the 
operation,  this  process  could  only  be  carried 
out  about  once  a day  ; the  machinery  was 
new  to  most  of  the  men  who  worked  it ; there 
was  risk  in  forcing  the  work  ; and  thus  about 
a yard  in  twenty -four  hours  was  all  that  could 
be  accomplished.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
work  became  more  familiar,  its  rate  was  accele- 
rated, and  twenty  yards  a week  was  the 
average.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
when  the  excavation,  eight  feet  high  by 
eleven  wide,  had  been  made,  that  the  tunnel 
was  complete.  These  dimensions  would  have 
been  utterly  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view. 
Enlargement  had  to  be  made  by  the  ordinary 
methods,  and  the  surface  hewn  smooth  by  the 
axe  into  the  conventional  horse-shoe  arch, 
afterwards  lined  with  elaborate  masonry.  The 
pick  went  first,  the  mason  followed,  all 
three — the  borers,  the  pick,  and  the  mason, 
keeping  apart  at  regular  distances.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  undertaking  are  those  which  bear  on 
the  special  machinery  employed,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  two’systems  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  supply  of  fresh  air.  From  this  point, 
for  a time,  we  follow  somewhat  closely  the 
report  of  the  Italian  engineers.  Their  first 
idea  was  that  of  what  is  called  a column 
compressor.  It  had  been  estimated  that  a 
tension  of  six  atmospheres  was  required  for  the 
compressed  air  to  become  a power  in  the 
tunnel,  and  to  produce  this  a fall  of  eighty-five 
feet  was  necessary.  Accordingly,  at  Bardon- 
ndche,  the  whileom  unknown  village,  now 
grown  into  a town  encircled  by  a camp,  a 
reservoir  of  Cyclopean  size  was  erected, 
nearly  a hundred  feet  above  the  engine-house  ; 
ten  compression-columns,  siphon-shaped,  were 
fitted  to  it,  each  communicating  with  a 
chamber  full  of  natural  atmospheric  air,  of 
such  a height  and  size  that  the  impetus  of  the 
water,  when  turned  on,  was  just  sufficient  to 
carry  it  to  the  top.  This  was  effected  by 
opening  a valve  in  the  column,  through  which 
the  water  in  the  upper  part  rushed,  driving 
before  it  the  water  at  rest  below  the  valve  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  siphon  formed  by  the 
column.  Rapidly  rising  above  its  original 
level  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  the  in- 
vading water  thus  compressed  the  air  con- 
tained in  it,  until  the  necessary  tension  was 
obtained,  when  the  force  thus  created  opened  a 
valve  at  the  top,  through  which  every  particle 
of  the  compressed  air  was  expelled.  The  valve 
then  closed,  preventing  any  downward  rush  ; 
the  water  was  let  off  to  be  used  again ; another 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  was  admitted,  auto- 
mically,  so  to  speak,  and  so  the  work  went  on 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  pulsations  a minute, 
a prodigious  power  being  in  constant  course  of 
production.  Scientific  opinion  was,  originalljq 
very  doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  this  appa- 
ratus. The  compressed  air,  it  said,  would 
burst  any  recipient  that  could  be  constructed 
for  it ; it  would,  at  all  events,  ooze  through 
the  thickest  plates  of  iron ; it  could  not  be 
carried  a long  distance  through  any  pipes  that 
could  be  manufactured.  But  soon  the  ex- 
periment vindicated  itself.  Lighted  tapers  were 


passed  close  along  the  tubes,  and  their  flame.s 
were  never  stirred . Mechanically,  the  engineers 
of  the  tunnel  were  triumphant.  Then  arose 
the  question — could  workmen  live  in  that 
deep  hollow,  with  eight  thousand  feet  of 
mountain  piled  above  them,  and  no  possi- 
bility of  providing  ventilating  shafts?  But 
the  compressed  air  did  double  duty.  Besides 
driving  the  perforators,  a portion  of  it  being 
allowed  to  escape  created  an  atmosphere  as 
free  as  that  of  the  hill-side,  flowing  in  a con- 
stant stream,  and,  moreover,  keeping  the  ex- 
cavation cool,  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of 
lights  unavoidably  in  use.  The  compressed, 
indeed,  was  found  to  be  much  cooler  than  the 
atmospheric  air.  Such  was  the  system  at  one 
end  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  other,  hydraulic 
wheels  and  pump-compressors  were  employed, 
though  the  machinery  directed  against  the 
rock  was  the  same.  In  fact,  by  water  was 
Mont  Cenis  hollowed  right  through  its  giant 
base ; by  water  was  every  ton  of  necessities 
brought  up  to  the  scene  of  operation  from  the 
deep  valley  below  ; by  water  was  the  vitiated 
air  sucked  out  of  the  tunnel,  even  when  it  had 
been  driven  close  to  the  centre  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  the  result,  all  the  prophets  of  evil 
were  disappointed ; the  machinery  worked 
perfectly  to  the  last,  not  a puff  of  steam  was 
ever  used,  and  the  cost  per  dynamic  horse- 
power was  incomparably  lower  than  that  of 
the  agency  hitherto  deemed  indispensable. 
Well,  the  engineers  have  completed  their 
task ; the  scientific  class  has  learned  a fresh 
and  important  lesson.  What  other  results  may 
be  in  prospect  it  is,  as  yet,  impossible  to  tell. 
When  the  undertaking  was  begun,  the  whole 
region  to  be  traversed  by  the  line  belonged  to 
Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Solferino,  however, 
France  advanced  her  frontier  to  the  crest  of 
the  Alps,  and  took  an  immediate  interest  in 
the  gigantic  work,  which  became  the  subject 
of  a special  treaty.  She  would  gladly,  indeed, 
have  had  a hand  in  its  execution;  but  to  this 
the  Italian  Government  would  not  consent.  It 
had  planned  the  tunnel,  guaranteed  its  cost, 
and  incurred  the  risk  of  failure,  and  it  insisted 
upon  retaining  its  control,  and  making  of  it 
an  exclusively  Italian  trophy.  But  the  French, 
after  its  completion,  are  to  buy  one  half,  at  the 
rate  of  .£120  per  yard.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined  with  what  anxiety  the  engineers 
must  have  watched  the  approach  of  their 
labour  to  an  end.  Even  among  them  pre- 
vailed a tinge  of  the  superstition  which  largely 
infected  the  population  of  workmen  engaged. 
When  near  to  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
would  not  some  insuperable  and  mysterious 
obstacle  arise,  defeating  their  aim  for  ever  ? 
Again,  had  their  observations  been  so  perfect, 
had  they  dialled  their  path  so  accurately,  that 
the  two  hollows  would  ultimately  break  into 
one,  in  a straight  line,  or  might  they  not  pass 
one  another  in  that  world  of  rock  ? Intense, 
therefore,  was  the  excitement,  and  equal  the 
joy  when,  from  the  French  side,  the  miners 
heard,  from  the  Italian  side,  the  sounds  of 
blasting,  and  the  steady  blows  of  the  per- 
forators as  they  struck,  with  irresistible  force, 
into  the  narrow  wall  that  alone  remained  be- 
tween them  now.  And  still  more  thrilling  the 
moment  when  light  answered  light  through 
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the  shattered  screen,  and  France  and  Italy  ; 
shook  hands  in  the  middle  of  Mont  Cenis,  : 
eight  thousand  feet  below  its  summit.  The  ’ 
work  thus  brought  to  a happy  close,  with  i 
singularly  few  accidents,  and  no  delays  except  ( 
those  caused  by  political  events,  is  the  longest  1 
in  the  world,  besides  being  remarkable  for  the  ’ 
marvellous  accuracy  of  the  borings  from  two  i 
opposite  ends  to  a central  junction.  It  is  in  ■ 
length  thirteen  thousand  yards.  Its  height,  ( 
as  increased,  after  the  machine-drilling,  by  ordi-  i 
nary  implements  and  manual  labour,  is  within 
three  inches  of  201t.,  allowing  for  the  passage  : 
of  any  load  that  could  possibly  be  dispatched. 
The  width  is  slightly  more  than  26ft.,  per- 
mitting the  laying  of  a double  line,  with  the  ; 
usual  “ six  foot”  between.  It  was  anticipated  ( 
that  the  excavation  of  this  vast  hollow  would 
bring  to  light  some  novelties  of  geological 
science  ; but  the  result,  so  far,  has  been  dis- 
appointing. Two-thirds  of  the  distance  cut 
through  were  composed  of  schist ; then  came  ; 
an  immense  belt  of  limestone,  to  the  infinite  i 
delight  of  the  workmen,  whose  energies  went 
apace  while  this  comparatively  soft  material 
was  being  operated  upon ; but  afterwards, 
their  patience  was  sorely  taxed,  though  their 
intrepidity  never  failed,  by  a solid  heart  of 
quartz,  which  broke  the  tools,  required  double 
blasts,  and  was  broken  through,  not  yard  by 
yard,  but  inch  by  inch,  so  that  twenty- four 
hours  of  unremitting  exertions  often  showed 
an  advance  of  only  two  or  three  feet,  though 
a pressure  of  ninety-six  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  had  been  almost  incessantly  applied. 
And  now  that  the  doubts  naturally  created  by 
an  enterprise  so  stupendous  are  solved  by  its 
success,  we  may  ask  what  are  the  benefits  to 
be  expected  from  a triumph  against  the  pro- 
bability of  which,  not  many  years  ago,  would 
have  been  quoted  the  ancient,  discouraging, 
ignorant  saying,  opposuit  natura?  Nature  op- 
poses nothing,  whicbmen  undertake  withheait, 
and  hope,  and  knowledge.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  Dr.  Lardner  offering  to  eat  the  first  steamer 
that  crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  is  again  the 
still  older  story  of  “ natural  boundaries,”  of 
which  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  formerly  one 
and  the  Pyrenean  range  another,  while  the 
Alps  could  never  be  traversed  qnless  by  a 
Napoleon  on  a mule,  leaving  a Moscow  of 
human  ruin  in  his  wake.  Within  a very 
little  time,  the  tourist  may  demand  his  rail- 
way ticket,  not  over,  but  through  the  Alps, 
penetrated  ^'or  him,  and  converted  into  a road 
by  the  united  action  of  air  and  water  only. 
This,  then,  will  open  Italy  to  the  commerce, 
and  especially  the  Indian  traffic,  of  Europe,  so 
long  shut  out  from  her,  throwing  two  tides 
upon  Genoa  and  upon  Brindisi,  and  promising 
to  revive  the  prosperity  even  of  Venice.  The 
tunnel  has  been  a costly  construction,  yet  no 
prediction  could  be  more  safe  than  that  ii 
will  repay  its  charge  a thousand  upon  a 
thousand  fold.  And  it  has  this  speciality, 
it  must  last  as  long  as  the  earth.  N o other 
monument  of  man’s  labour  can  be  compared 
with  it  for  durability.  Great  pyramids, 
temples,  columns,  aqueducts,  cathedrals, 
fortresses,  and  the  various  high-reared  struc- 
tures adorning  the  earth,  from  the  Towers  of 
the  Cyclops  to  the  Chinese  Wall,  must 
moulder  to  their  foundations  in  the  process  of 
ages  ; but  even  time  cannot  destroy  an  exca- 
vation. It  may  be  choked,  its  roof  may  par- 
tially fall  through,  its  artificial  lining  of 
masonry  may  be  warped  'from  the  rock,  and 
encumber  a neglected  and  forgotten  railway — 
a result  not  impossible  in  the  event  of  a pro- 
tracted and  absorbing  European  war  ; but  the 
tunnel  must  remain,  even  though  it  should  be 
left  for  centuries  disused,  and  be  discovered 
in  some  remote  period,  and  wrangled  over  by 
pedants  as  an  antiquity.  However,  even  sup- 
posing it  of  less  importance  than  it  actually  is 
— an  importance  scarcely  to  be  over-estimated 
— the  lesson  in  mechanics  which  it  has  taught 
has  vuitten  many  a new  and  instructive  page 
in  the  Book  of  Science.  Of  course,  con- 
ditions existed  in  this  case — the  altitude  and 
abundance  of  the  water  sources  especially — 
which  would  not  be  foimd  everywhere  ; still 


a great  principle  of  dynamics  has  been,  if  not 
actually  evolved  from  the  project  of  the  i 
Italian  engineers,  at  any  rate  freshly-adapted,  : 
and  armed  with  powers  never  before  dreamed 
of.  The  air  and  water  which,  without  cost  of 
fuel,  drove  the  Mont  Cenis  perforators, 
would  drive  any  stationary  machinery  exist- 
ing. The  Americans  have  invented  for 
similar  borings  an  apparatus  in  which  jets 
of  fire  are  employed  against  the  rock ; but 
their  apparatus,  so  far  as  its  details  are  before 
us,  appears  excessively  complicated,  which  is 
not  a usual  characteristic  of  American 
machinery.  But,  although  the  tunnel  is 
practically  complete,  in  so  far  as  that  its 
advanced  headings  have  been  driven  to  the 
centre  of  the  mountain,  the  necessary  enlarge- 
ment has  been  carried  only  a part  of  the  way, 
while  the  inner  crust  of  stonework  covers  as 
yet  only  partial  sections  at  either  end.  This 
work,  however,  is  so  easy  that  the  progress  of 
a day  even  is  fairly  distinguishable.  The 
smoothness  of  the  floor,  so  to  term  it,  will, 
after  this  comparatively  simple  task  has  been 
finished,  render  the  laying  of  the  permanent 
way  an  ordinary  matter  of  contract,  so  that 
within  a few  weeks  at  the  latest  the  line 
through  Mont  Cenis  would  be  available, 
were  it  not  that  difficulties  apart  from  the 
prodigy  wrought  by  the  Italian  engineers 
will  yet  remain.  Northward  of  the  tunnel, 
a branch  is  being  constructed  to  connect  it 
with  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  with  a 
large  number  of  formidable  physical  obstacles 
to  overcome — viaducts,  bridges,  and  perfora- 
tions of  the  iron-like  quartz  so  abundant  in 
that  region.  Need  it  be  said  that  the 
pick  lies  idle  on  the  ground,  and  that  all 
the  gunpowder  exploded  is  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  of  blasting  1 The  naviga- 
tors are  in  uniform,  bearing  rifles  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  those  who  employed  them. 
The  clerks  of  the  works  are  pelting  the  Prus- 
sians with  bullets  from  behind  the  thick  forest 
trees  of  the  Franche-Compte.  Thus  the  war 
impedes,  upon  this  path  also,  the  labours  of 
peace.  Otherwise  a very  brief  time  would 
elapse  before  a train  starting  from  Calais 
would  proceed  on  an  unbroken  gauge  to 
Brindisi,  a distance  of  1,390  miles.  At  the 
Italian  end,  too,  some  colossal  works  have  to 
be  accomplished,  and  though  there  are  none 
except  natural  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
engineers,  no  success  gained  by  them  can 
bring  about  the  grand  practical  result  desired 
until  the  French  and  the  Germans  have  buried 
the  hatchet  between  them.  The  Chevalier 
Mans,  therefore — whom  history  will  credit 
with  the  original  conception  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  while  the  Signori  Sommeiller 
and  Grattoni  must  ever  be  remembered  for  its 
execution  under  their  designs,  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  their  courage — may  have  to  wait 
several  months  before  the  crown  is  put  upon 
his  matchless  project.  As  it  is,  however,  his 
estimates  as  to  expense  and  time  have  been 
borne  out  to  an  astonishing  degree,  since,  of 
course,  he  was  not  responsible  for  interrup- 
tions due  to  political  causes.  He  said  the 
excavation  might  be  pushed  on  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  and  a half  a year.  This  calculation  was 
almost  precisely  justified,  taking  one  actual 
working  period  with  another.  The  valley  of 
the  Arc  was  joined  to  Bardonneche  at  the  rate 
of  a mile  and  a half  per  twelvemonth.  This, 
in  itself,  may  be  a source  of  legitimate  pride 
to  that  generation  of  Italians  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  centuries,  have  shown  themselves 
emulous  of  the  ancient  Roman  daring  and  the 
ancient  Roman  genius.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  his  theoretical  delineations,  absolutely 
copied  after  the  practical  surveys  of  the  en- 
gineers, brought  the  duplicate  tunnels  to  a 
meeting  exactly  where  it  was  intended,  isren- 
dered  more  noteworthy  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  tunnel,  although,  as  we  have  said, 

- perfectly  even  and  smooth,  is  not  upon  a 
i plane,  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two 
termini  amounting  to  no  less  than  435ft.,  the 

• slopes  running  up  from  the  openings  and  ter- 

• minating  in  the  centre.  At  Fourneaux  the 
f height  above  the  sea  at  which  operations  com- 


menced was’  only  3,964ft.,  whereas  the  first 
stroke  of  the  Italian  pickaxe  on  the  southern 
side  of  Mont  Cenis,  or  Mont  Frejus,  as  that 
section  of  the  range  is  sometimes  called,  was 
at  an  altitude  of  4,381ft.  The  two  gradients 
however,  were  totally  different  one  from  ano- 
ther. That  from  Bardonneche  has  a rise  of  1 
in  2,000,  that  from  Fourneaux  a rise  of  1 in 
45,  the  latter  suggesting  no  slight  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  traffic,  and  the  more  so  since  a 
continuous  drip  is  expected,  and  has,  indeed, 
been  provided  for  by  gulleys  in  the  lining  of 
masonry.  The  rails,  consequently,  will  be  wet 
and  slippery,  so  that,  no  w.the  problem;of  the  tun- 
nel itself  has  been  solved,  another  will  arise — 
how  and  with  what  engines  to  work  a line  which 
may  be  expected  to  carry  an  enormous  traffic  ? 
The  Italian  engineers,  then,  are  not  yet  en- 
titled to  rest  beneath  their  laurels.  Having 
made  the  road,  they  must  show  how  it  can  be 
used.  Had  they  possessed  the  information — 
impossible  for^them  to  possess  until  after  the 
event— which  experience  has  brought  forth, 
they  would  have  worked  probably  more 
closely  towards  a level,  but  it  was  feared  that 
a deluge  might  burst  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  and  swamp  the  labourers  at  their 
work  unless  provisions  were  made  for  rapidly 
running  off  the  water.  No  such  catastrophe 
occurred,  and  this  monument  of  the  modern 
Cyclops  is  not  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 
single  human  being. 


SHAM  EAVES-CORNICES  OR  REAL 
PARAPETS  ? 

OUR  city  architecture — our  warehouses,  and 
offices,  and  shops — is  mainly  an  architec- 
ture with  parapets.  In  the  great  bulk  of  it, 
the  roof  does  not  overhang  the  walls;  it 
finishes  inside  them,  and  they  are  carried  up 
several  feet  above  the  gutters  as  a protection 
against  accident  or  fire.  The  question  is,  how 
to  treat  these  parapet  walls  ? They  evidently 
form  the  true  finish  of  the  building  next  the 
sky  : is  it  possible  to  make  them  a beautiful 
and  effective  finish  to  it  ? After  walking 
through  mile  after  mRe  of  London  streets  one 
might  think  that  this  question  suggested  an 
absurdity.  All  that  human  ability  can  do 
with  a parapet,  one  might  conclude,  is  'to 
lay  a strip  of  York  stone  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
stick  a dummy  eaves-comice  against  its  face. 
This  is  the  modern  decoration  of  parapets. 
This  is  what  all  the  talk  about  true  principles 
of  art — about  the  necessity  for  ornament  to 
spring  out  of  actual  construction — comes  _ to 
in  average  practice.  The  actual  construction 
is  a parapet,  and  the  ornament  we  select  for  it 
is  an  eaves-cornice.  Principles  of  art,  like 
many  other  principles,  do  indeed  sit  very 
lightly  on  some  of  those  who  profess  them  ; 
for  it  is  not  only  the  rigid  Classic  school,  who 
make  a religion  of  not  thinking  for  them 
selves,  whom  we  may  thank  for  the  absurdity 
in  question.  If  the  practice  were  confined  to 
them  it  would  be  a pity  to  waste  our  readers’ 
time  in  considering  it.  A rigid  Classic  man, 
to  all  appearance,  will  soon  be  as  great  a 
curiosity  as  a dodo.  It  is  wasting  force  to 
fight  against  a fast-vanishing  race  ; but,  before 
they  quite  disappear,  it  might  be  both  useful 
and  interesting  to  preserve  a record  of  their 
singular  habits.  Their  great  peculiarity  is,  of 
course,  the  designing  of  all  buildings  by  a 
kind  of  uniform  recipe  like  the  following  ; — 
“ How  to  make  an  architectural  design  for  a 
church,  theatre,  picture-gallery,  prison,  palace, 
workhouse,  tabernacle,  public  office,  public- 
house,  west-end  terrace,  model  lodging-house, 
or  row  of  cottages.  Set  out  an  oblong  block 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  rooms  that  are 
wanted.  Divide  the  front  of  this  block  into 
as  many  horizontal  strips  as  there  are  stories 
in  height.  Put  a row  of  dots  along  each 
strip,  at  equal  distances,  as  if  you  were  dibbling 
for  cabbages,  and  plant  a window  at  each  dot ; 
or,  at  opposite  points,  on  the  ground  story,  a 
door  instead.  This  forms  the  ‘ stock  ’ the 
basis  of  all  design ; but  you  may  season  it 
according  to  taste  and  means.  If  you  have 
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but  a little  money  to  spare,  put  an  architrave 
round  each  window ; if  you  can  afford  more, 
put  a pediment  over  each  as  well ; if  you  are 
regardless  of  expense,  and  wish  to  be  magnifi- 
cent, put  a pilaster  between  each  pair  of 
windows,  and  a portico  in  front  of  the  whole. 
Finish  the  front,  whatever  it  is,  with  a cor- 
nice at  top ; and  get  the  details  of  cornice, 
pilasters,  pediments,  and  architraves,  from  Sir 
William  Chambers  or  some  similar  authority.” 
It  is  mere  cruelty,  as  any  one  can  see,  to  tell 
a follower  of  this  school  that  a buiding  with 
a parapet  ought  to  differ  from  a building 
without.  You  are  depriving  him  of  his  for- 
mula— the  plank  which  saves  him  from  drown- 
ing in  a sea  of  difficulties.  You  are  wanting 
him  to  think  for  himself,  when  his  whole 
system  is  arranged  to  save  the  need  of  think- 
ing. Y ou  are  asking  him  to  begin  altering  the 
crazy  old  dwelling  that  shelters  him,  when  he 
knows  that  if  he  once  begins  he  can  never 
leave  off ; the  whole  affair  is  so  rotten  that  it 
will  fall  about  his  ears  if  he  touches  a stone  of 
it,  and  the  part  you  take  exception  to  is  really 
no  worse  than  the  rest.  There  is  little  use  in 
quarrelling  with  one  detail  where  the  rest  are 
as  bad  : you  have  only  to  wait,  and  they  will 
all  come  down  together.  Let  the  orthodox 
Italian  clique  have  as  many  sham  cornices  as 
they  like — the  more  the  better.  It  is  to 
a different  quarter  that  these  remarks  are 
directed — to  the  authors  of  our  Neo-Classic 
semi-Gothic  designs.  We  do  not  address  the 
real  Gothic  architects  of  the  day,  because  they 
do  not  commit  the  absurdity  in  question ; nor 
the  rigid  Classic  ones,  because  they  cannot 
help  committing  it.  But  between  these  two 
extremes  is  a large  and  increasing  class.  It 
includes  men  with  Gothic  tastes,  whose  clients 
will  not  have  Gothic ; men  who  admire 
Mediaeval  work,  and  yet  feel  that  it  needs 
altering  for  modern  purposes ; men  who  want 
to  put  some  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  Italian 
formulas;  and  men  who  are  vainly  trying 
to  originate,  by  themselves,  a new  style 
altogether.  Their  work,  of  course,  differs 
greatly.  Very  much  of  it  shows  a striking 
want  of  harmony  between  the  different  details 
employed  ; a contradiction  in  character,  per- 
haps, between  its  main  features  and  its  minor 
ones,  or  a number  of  attempts  at  novelty  with 
no  unity  of  feeling  to  connect  them.  But  in 
spite  of  these  faults,  much  of  it  does  at  least 
display  the  real  construction.  With  one 
almost  universal  exception  it  is  more  honest 
than  the  rigid  Classic,  if  not  more  beautiful. 
The  doors,  the  windows,  the  lintels,  the 
arches,  the  piers,  have  at  any  rate  no  disguise ; 
but  there  commendation  must  stop.  Look  at 
the  top  of  the  elevation  and  the  principle  is 
abandoned.  The  roof  is  hidden  behind  a 
parapet,  and  the  parapet  is  disguised  with  an 
immense  cornice.  After  thinking  for  him- 
self to  some  extent  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
work,  the  designer  falls  back  on  the  Classic 
man’s  recipe  at  last ; he  gives  up  the  attempt 
to  make  his  decoration  spring  out  of  his 
construction.  He  lets  the  parapet  shift  for 
itself,  and  be  as  ugly  as  it  likes  ; all  he  can  do 
is  to  put  up  a great  piece  of  scenery  in  front 
of  it. 

The  most  obvious  fault  of  this  practice  is, 
perhaps,  the  unreality  of  it.  But  it  has  others 
little  less  senous.  Suppose  that  the  heavy 
horizontal  cornice  were,  what  it  is  not,  the 
natural  finish  of  mrr  street  architecture. 
Even  then,  for  an  English  city,  it  .would  be 
a most  unfortunate  finish,  and  one  that  it 
would  be  worth  avoiding,  even  by  a change 
of  system.  For  what  can  look  worse  in  a 
street  view  than  a series  of  horizontal  masses 
not  ranging  with  each  other,  not  following 
any  order  or  design,  but  jumping  up  and 
down  in  purely  accidental  fashion?  What 
can  look  worse,  in  short,  than  the  perspective 
of  a London  street  on  the  present  plan  ? It 
matters  nothing  what  the  separate  buildings 
may  be ; their  joint  effect  is  simply  detest- 
able. And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  while 
they  are  all  trying  to  look  horizontal  the 
main  conditions  of  the  case  make  each  of 
them  by  itself  a separate  vertical  strip.  The 


horizontal  system,  indeed,  may  be  carried  out 
under  stringent  regulations  with  success.  If 
people  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  it— the 
price  in  liberty  and  individual  convenience — 
they  may  have  streets  lilce  those  of  modern 
Paris.  If  they  will  submit  to  interference  at 
every  point ; to  having  the  height  of  their 
buildings,  the  levels  of  the  cornices,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  different  stories  all 
settled  for  them  by  a law  like  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  they  may  follow  the 
horizontal  principle  to  some  purpose.  They 
may  then  have  uniformity  and  regularity,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Classic  virtues,  to  their 
hearts’  content.  But  none  of  these  things  can 
they  possibly  get  while  every  man  does  what 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  If  A is  to  build  a 
warehouse  six  stories  high,  and  B an  adjoining 
one  of  five  stories,  there  is  no  hope  for  street 
architecture  on  the  horizontal  type.  But 
there  is  every  hope  of  it  on  the  opposite  one. 
For  while  the  first  system  can  only  live  at 
all  in  an  atmosphere  of  rules  and  regulations 
— of  stiffness,  and  evenness,  and  regularity — 
the  other  asks  above  all  things  for  life  and 
freedom.  Give  it  roughness  and  irregularity, 
and  it  makes  it  striking  and  picturesque. 
This  is  its  own  element.  It  will  deal  with 
our  strips  of  house-front,  and  make  them 
artistic  by  making  them  vertical.  And  to 
make  them  so,  its  first  step  will  be  to  remove 
their  absurd  sham  cornices.  Other  changes 
will  come  in  the  track.  It  will  put  gables 
here,  steep  roofs  there,  and  domes  in  a third 
place — ^just  as  they  may  be  practicable  and 
useful.  But  first  of  all  it  will  make  every 
parapet  appear  a parapet,  and  every  dummy 
cornice  disappear  altogether.  It  will  show 
the  roofs  wherever  it  can,  and  show  them  through 
the  perforations  of  the  parapet,  if  they  cannot 
be  seen  above  it.  It  will  give  us  a skyline  not 
too  hideous  to  look  at ; and  it  will  admit  light 
instead  of  casting  shadows  into  our  narrow 
courts  and  passages.  For  the  darkness  which 
they  produce  is  another  fault,  and  a serious 
one,  of  our  useless  cornices.  One  might  ex- 
pect that  where  light  is  so  precious  as  it  is  in 
a city  street,  the  architect  would  make  a main 
object  of  economising  it.  If  he  stretched  a 
23oint  either  way,  his  temptation,  it  might 
seem,  would  be  to  omit  the  cornice  when  it 
was  wanted.  No  one  could  think  that  he 
would  be  always  putting  cornices  in  when 
there  was  not  the  faintest  excuse  for 
them, — that  in  dealing  with  a narrow  street 
he  would  wish  to  darken  it  still  further  by 
unnecessary  projections.  It  is  a strong  in- 
stance of  the  force  of  habit  that  it  should  over- 
power considerations  of  use  as  well  as  of  beauty. 
Light  in  a London  office  is  worth  money. 
To  shut  it  out,  is  either  directly  to  lower  the 
rent,  or  at  least  to  diminish  the  chances  of 
letting.  And  yet  such  is  the  power  of  custom, 
that  owners  will  submit  patiently  to  have 
their  pir02)erty  injured,  if  the  injury  does  but 
come  in  a familiar  and  accustomed  form. 
There  is  a fourth  fault  which  might  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  subject,  though 
the  three  previously  referred  to  are  enough 
for  our  purpose.  This  is  the  propensity  which 
some  of  these  sham  cornices  have  to  fall  on 
people’s  heads.  Inspired,  perhaps,  with  more 
artistic  feeling  than  their  contrivers,  they 
seem,  at  times,  to  feel  themselves  “ de  trop.” 
They  become  conscious,  as  it  were,  of  occupy- 
ing an  indefensible  position,  and  lose  no  time 
in  getting  out  of  It.  W e have  said  it  is  sham 
cornices  chiefly  which  do  this  ; for  to  a real 
cornice,  il  properly  constructed,  it  is  hardly 
possible.  The  main  stone  of  such  a cornice  is 
tied  down  by  the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  can- 
not be  overbalanced  by  any  pressure  that  is 
likely  to  come  upon  it.  It  is  very  different 
when  all  that  keeps  it  down  is  the  weight  of 
a thin  parapet,  in  some  cases  only  a foot 
or  two  in  depth.  Bad  art  and  bad  building 
generally  go  together,  and  the  present  case  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

What  we  have  said  is  not  meant  at  all  to 
bear  up  on  the  question,  whether  in  the  ab- 
stract parapets  or  overhanging  eaves  are  best. 
In  thin- walled  buildings  our  own  preference 


J would  be  for  the  latter  ; guarded,  perhaps, 
as  at  the  S.  Giles’  Schools,  by  an  iron  railing 
attached  to  the  gutter.  But  what  we  wish  to  in- 
I sist  on  is  this  : if  the  parapet  is  adopted,  let  it 
' be  made  the  best  of.  Let  its  decoration  spring 
' out  of  its  construction, — as  it  does  in  the 
thousands  of  Gothic  parapets,  which  seem  to 
exist  in  vain  as  far  as  the  designers  of  our 
London  warehouses  are  concerned.  Let  the 
’ parapet  be  made  the  ostensible,  as  it  is  the 
actual  finish  to  the  design  ; and  let  the  eaves- 
' cornice,  whether  Gothic  or  Classic  in  type,  be 
confined  to  elevations  which  have  eaves  to 
' require  it.  All  that  is  wanted  below  a para- 
pet is  a moderate-sized  string-course  to  act  as 
a drip  ; and  this  will  neither  darken  our 
streets  nor  endanger  our  lives. 


. NEGLIGENCE,  INCAPACITY,  AND  COR- 
I RUPTION  OP  INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS 

i DEPARTMENT  OFFICIALS. 

rE  Indian  Government  deserves  all  praise  for 
its  prompt  action  in  a case  of  loss  of  life, 
i oecasioned  by  the  rascality  of  a contractor,  which 
should  have  been  discovered  by  the  officials  con- 
nected with  the  Public  Works  Department.  We 
give  a short  account  of  the  matter  condensed  from 
the  Bombay  Gazette  ; — 

I In  June  last  one  of  the  buildings  in  course  of  con- 
; struction  at  the  Gun  Carriage  Factory  at  Allahabad  fell 
I in,  and  a loss  of  several  lives  was  caused  by  the  accident. 
The  Government  took  the  matter  up,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  accident,  and 
to  report  on  the  responsibility  of  the  several  officers  of 
the  P.W.D.  contractors,  or  others,  connected  with  the 
design  or  construction  of  the  building.  The  report 
showed  that  the  failure  of  the  centre  wall  was  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  and  that  the  mortar  used  was  of  the 
most  inferior  description.  The  bad  quality  of  the  mortar, 
besides,  was  not  confined  to  the  one  building,  but  was 
observable  in  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  factory,  in- 
cluding sheds  for  machinery  to  be  driven  by  steam 
power  and  a chimney  shaft  1232ft.  high.  An  analysis 
showed  that  the  mortar  contained  only  6 per  cent,  of 
lime.  The  Government  proceeds  in  its  resolution  to 
inquire  in  what  degree  the  responsibility  rests  on  each 
of  the  individuals  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the 
work.  Beginning  with  the  supervisor,  one  Bartram  by 
name.  Government  decides  that  he  has  proved  himself 
utterly  unfit  for  the  place  he  holds,  and  directs  that  he 
should  be  removed  from  the  Public  Works  Department. 
With  regard  to  Major  W.  Jackson,  of  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  who  was  the  Executive  engineer  under  whom  the 
whole  of  the  work  which  fell,  and  also  the  majority  of  the 
other  buildings  in  which  bad  mortar  was  used,  were 
carried  out,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinoes  stated  that  he  was  wanting  in  the 
qualites  essential  to  a successful  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  pariicularly  in  energy  and  power 
of  control,  and  thatjhe  trusted  too  much  io  his  subordi- 
nates. It  was  therefore  considered  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  but  that  this  officer  should  be  removed 
from  the  Public  Works  Department.  The  Superintend- 
ing Engineers  in  charge  of  the  circle  while  the  various 
buildings  for  the  factory  were  in  progress  were — 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  D.  Newmarch,  B.E.  (since  dead). 
Major  F.  H.  Cobbe,  E.A.  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Hose, 
S.C. ; and  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Alexander,  S.C.  With 
regard  to  Major  Cobbe,  it  is  decided  that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  retain  him  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  With  regard  to  Colonel  Eose,  the  resolution 
says,  “ His  Excellency  in  Council  would  have  had  doubts 
whether  an  officer  who  has  shown  such  remissness  as  is 
apparent  in  this  case  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Public  Works  Department,  but  in  consequence  of 
Coionel  Hose’s  long  service  wbuld  have  been  content  with 
depriving  him  of  his  position  as  superintending  engineer, 
had  he  given  no  other  cause  far  dissatisfaction.  Two 
other  serious  instances  of  failure  in  duty,  whileShe  was 
an  executive  engineer  at  jEawulpindee,  have,  however, 
been  very  lately  brought  to' the  notice  of  ;the  Government 
of  India,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  [present 
case,  have  led  his  Excellency  in  Council  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  bo  right  to  retain  this  officer  in  the  de- 
partment.” Colonel  Alexander  has,  in  consequence  of 
his  proceedings  in  this  case,  been  placed  in  a grade 
lower  than  that  in  which  he  would  otherwise  heve  ap- 
-)ea  ;ed  .Coionel  Hodgson,  who  held  the  combined  offices 
of  Chief  Engineer  and  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces,  in  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, during  th  e whole  of  the  period  under  review, 
comes  in  for  a share  of  the  blame.  It  is  considered  that 
“ had  he  made  such  inspections  of  these  particular 
wo.ks  as  might  fairly  have  been  expected  of  him,  the 
bad  quality  of  the  mort  ar  that  was  being  used  could  not 
have  escaped  his  notice  .”  He  is  also  held  “mainly  re- 
sponsible that  officers  who  evidently  were  physically 
unfit  for  the  proper  disc  hargeof  their  duties  should  have 
been  allowed  to  retain  their  charges.  This  occurred  with 
reference  to  both  Col  onel  Newmarch  and  Majer  Cobbe. 

The  lime  contractor  is  to  be  criminally  prose- 
cuted, and  the  Governor- General  concludes  his 
order  by  a most  severe  and  well-deserved  repri- 
mand to  all  concerned. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council, 
on  Monday,  it  was  resolved  to  hire  a ste  am  street 
roller  for  six  months,  and  also  to  procure  a return 
of  the  expense  of  various  kinds  of  paving  for  one  of 
the  streets  of  the  town. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS.* 

This  work,  which  Mr.  Burges  has  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  John,  Baron 
Carington,  consists  of  75  plates  of  drawings, 
mostly  of  architectural  details,  with  a few  that 
may  be  more  properly  termed  artistic,  as  re- 
lating to  costumes,  personal  ornaments,  &c.  It 
has  been  published  by  subscription,  and  the 
subscribers,  for  whose  interests  the  author  has 
been  almost  too  scrupulous  (at  least,  such  we 
anticipate  will  be  the  future  verdict  of  the 
public),  are,  we  think,  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  acquisition  of  their  volume,  though  sorne 
of  them  have  waited  a considerable  time  for  it. 

In  his  introduction,  hir.  Burges  assures 
them  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  exactly 
what  was  promised  in  the  prospectus,  viz., 
fac-similesof  certain  drawings,  made  at  various 
times  for  his  own  instruction,  with  a short 
description  of  each  subject ; and  as  the  letter- 
press  of  such  a work  as  this  is  very  seldom 
read,  the  description  has  been  confined  to  the 
reasons  that  induced  him  to  make  the 
drawing  and  the  various  points  of  interest  in 
the  subject ; and  further  on  he  says,  in  con- 
clusion, he  trusts  he  may  honestly  claim  to  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  original  pro- 
spectus, “ to  deface  the  stones  as  soon  as  the 
plates  have  been  struck  off,  and,  above  all,  to 
allow  no  copies  to  go  into  the  trade.” 

While  giving  the  author  full  credit  for  his 
honesty  and  consideration  for  his  subscribers, 
we  cannot  but  feel  some  regret  that  these  con- 
ditions, which  would  not  have  been  imposed 
by  any  one  but  himself,  were  ever  made.  If 
a couple  of  hundred  gentlemen  have  been  the 
gainers,  the  public  will  certainly  be  losers  by 
the  arrangement,  and  many  a rising  young 
architect,  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
enrolling  his  name  in  the  fortunate  list,  will, 
liereafter,  bemoan  his  sad  fate,  for  the  book, 
though  by  no  means  attractive,  is  eminently  a 
useful  one. 

Its  history,  according  to  the  author,  is  as 
follows  : — “ Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  a 
pupil,  I was  taught  that  the  proper  way  to 
study  was  to  draw  rough  perspectives  in  a 
little  sketch  - book,  accompanying  these 
rough  perspectives  with  small  drawings 
of  the  details  and  a few  measurements. 
The  great  object  in  a month’s  excursion 
was  to  fill  the  sketch-book,  and  then  on 
our  return  to  town  the  perspectives  were  to  be 
drawn  out  more  carefully  in  pencil  upon 
yellow  tinted  paper,  with  an  occasional  shadow 
in  Indian  ink.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
latter  process  of  drawing  out  rough(sketches,  left 
very  much  to  bedesired  as  to  accuracy  of  propor- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  detail  and  construction. 
After  my  pupilage,  I went  abroad  for  several 
autumns,  with  some  of  my  friends,  who  made 
exceedingly  pleasing  sketches  upon  the  spot, 
but  imfortunately  these  were  only  one  degree 
better  than  those  produced  under  the  former 
process,  for  each  of  us  tried  how  many  more 
sketches  he  could  make  in  a day  than  his 
companion.  On  our  return  home  these 
sketches  were  cleaned  up,  had  their  margins 
cut,  were  then  sorted,  pasted  carefully  into 
nicely  bound  scrap-books,  and  reserved,  as  a 
very  cynical  friend  used  to  observe,  ‘for  the 
inspection  of  parents,  friends,  and  idiots.’  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  how  many  scrap-books  I 
filled  with  the  sketches  made  during  a few 
autumns,  and  at  this  point,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I should  have  stopped.  I had 
passed  my  pupilage,  I had  taken  my  foreign 
travel,  and  I should  have  gone  into  practice 
with  these  sketches  as  my  stock-in-trade. 
Luckily  for  me,  my  cynical  friend  did  not 
cease  to  ask  why  I drew  this  sketch?— of 
what  practical  good  was  this  detail  ? — why 
had  I not  drawn  the  full-size  curves  of  some 
particularmoulding  1 — aird,  in  fact,he  asked  me 
so  many  questions,  and  such  embarrassing  ones 
to  answer,  that  I was  at  last  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the  sketches  had  been  drawn  for  the 
vairityof  making  pretty  pictures,  and  that  they 


* “ Architectural  Drawings.”  By  W.  Bcrges,  Archi- 
tect. London : Printed  by  William  Clowes  & Son,  Stam- 
tord-street  and  Charing  Cross,  1870. 


were  useless,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  information 
they  contained,  and  that  the  true  destination 
of  all  such  sketches  should  rather  have  been 
the  waste-paper  basket  than  the  scrap-book.” 
We  have  quoted  this  confession  at  length, 
in  order  that  the  architectural  students  of  the 
present  day,  whose  names  are  not  on  the  sub- 
scribers’ list,  may  have  the  benefit  ol  it,  lor 
the  practice  referred  to  has  by  no  means  yet 
been  abandoned,  nor  are  its  pernicious  effects 
so  generally  known  and  acknowledged  as  they 
should  be.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  value  of 
the  work  under  review  would  be  less  than  it 
is.  Still,  we  are  aware  that  a better  state  of 
things  does  now  exist,  a fact,  however,  due  in 
a great  measure  to  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Burges,  who  has  for  years  been  preaching  by 
example  as  well  as  precept  to  his  juniors  upon 
this  very  subject.  The  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  ArcMtects  have  in  their  “Transac- 
tions” (Nov.  19,  1860)  a valuable  paper  by 
him  upon  architectural  drawings,  in  which 
the  above  experience  and  his  matured  views  are 
clearly  set  forth,  and  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion are  showing  by  their  “ Sketch-book  ” how 
they  have  taken  to  heart  the  aforesaid  advice. 
Subsequently  the  author  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Italy  and  France,  and,  as  he 
says,  he  forthwith  made  up  his  mind  to 
turn  over  a new  leaf,  and  to  measure,  and  as  it 
were  dissect,  the  architecture,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  best  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  latter  country.  How  much 
of  this  determination  is  due  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  cynical  friend,  we  may  gather 
from  the  continuation  of  this  autobiographi- 
cal sketch  of  the  author,  who  set  himself, 
as  he  describes  it,  to  write  a sort  of  gram- 
mar of  thirteenth-century  architecture,  and  to 
illustrate  it  with  carefully-measured  details, 
without  wasting  time  by  trying  to  make 
finished  drawings,  by  means  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  objects  specially  in  view. 

Although,  unfortunately,  this  scheme  fell 
through,  partly  from  its  being  forestalled  by 
that  of  M.  Yiollet  le  Due’s  Dictionary,  the  ad- 
vertisement of  which  then  appeared,  he  con- 
tinued the  drawings  for  his  own  instruction, 
without  any  intention  of  publication. 

The  result  of  this  tour,  “ a heap  of  rough 
cartridge  paper  of  different  sizes,  blotted  with 
ink,  stained  by  rain,  sometimes  lined  with 
pencil,  sometimes  with  indelible  brown,  and 
often  with  common  ink,”  Mr.  Burges  says  he 
found  to  be  to  himself  very  valuable,  for  they 
taught  him  “the  why  and  the  wherefore 
which  is  the  base  of  all  architectural  know- 
ledge.” 

'The  determination  of  the  author  to  give  to 
others  the  benefit  of  what  he  had  found  so 
useful  to  himself,  was  one  for  which  his  sub- 
scribers cannot  be  too  grateful,  seeing  that 
the  personal  advantage  to  himself  likely  to 
accrue  by  so  doing  was  necessarily  very  small. 
We,  however,  venture  to  think  that  it  will 
prove  larger  than  his  modesty  has  at  all 
allowed  him  to  calculate  u2)on. 

The  preparation  of  the  drawings  for  publi- 
cation, and  transferring  them  to  stone,  has 
been  the  labour,  and  we  doubt  not  a labour  of 
love,  of  Mr.  Swindon  Barber,  Mr.  Saunders, 
Mr.  Tarver,  and  Mr.  Lonsdale,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  a very  interesting  section  of 
it,  that  relating  to  costume,  is  likely  to  be 
continued  by  the  twm  last  of  the  above-named 
gentlemen,  and  republished  in  a separate  form 
with  additions. 

To  quote  once  more  from  the  author’s  in- 
troduction, one  of  the  conditions  of  the  origi- 
nal prospectus,  which  he  declares  to  have  been 
scrupulously  fulfilled,  was  the  following  ; — 
“ To  insert  no  detail  or  stone  joint  that  has 
not  been  drawn  on  the  spot.”  Herein  lies  the 
keynote  and  special  value  of  the  volume  whose 
contents  we  are  about  to  describe,  but  of  which 
our  space  wdli  not  on  the  present  occasion  per- 
mit us  to  say  as  much  as  we  could  wish. 

To  Beauvais  Cathedral  and  the  details  of  its 
construction  the  first  eight  plates  are  devoted, 
the  choir  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  build- 
ings for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  archi- 


tects of  the  thirteenth  century — owing  its  ex- 
cellence to  its  designer  having  tried  to  im- 
prove upon  the  work  at  Amiens,  which  had 
been  begun  a few  years  before,  and  partly  to 
the  accident  which  rendered  necessary  the 
supplemental  columns  between  the  great 
arches. 

We  confess  to  some  surprise  at  this  state- 
ment/and the  more  so  from  its  enunciation  by 
the  author,  whose  conception  of  beauty,  as  we 
presume  to  be  set  forth  in  his  own  work.s,  we 
should  have  thought  so  different.  Beauvais 
has  but  little  of  the  massive  and  sturdy  pro 
portions  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  and  appears 
to  us  to  show  French  Gothic  already  far  de- 
clined from  its  highest  point  towards  perfection 
that  it  once  attained. 

“ One  of  the  defects  of  the  choirs  of  the  great 
cathedrals  ofthe  Middle  Ages  is  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  side  arches  and  those  of  the 
apse,  and  in  the  original  design  of  Beauvais  the 
defect  was  even  aggravated,  inasmuch  as  the 
side  arches  were  only  three  in  number,  and 
therefore  unusually  wide.” 

Now  the  method  in  which  a fundamental 
error  of  construction  was  remedied  in  this 
instance,  not  only  without  detriment,  but 
even  with  advantage  to  the  design,  was,  as  no 
doubt  most  of  our  readers  know,  most  remark- 
able; but  it  seems  incredible  that  such  a 
patched-up  bungle,  however  admirable  the 
patching,  should  surpass  every  other  effort  of 
the  matchless  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Nor  in  our  opinion  does  it  do  so,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Burges  views 
with  too  great  favour,  this  “ white-headed 
boy  ” of  his,  to  the  illustration  of  which  he 
has  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour,  and 
which  occupies  the  largest  space  appropriated 
to  any  single  building  in  his  volume.  Not 
that  we  grudge  one  plate  given  to  this  subject, 
but  we  cannot  endorse  the  above,  as  we  think, 
too  flattering  testimonial  to  its  merits ; and 
when  we  hear  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to 
be  surmounted,  and  some  of  which  were  not 
able  to  be  surmounted  during  the  process  of 
its  measurement,  by  reason  of  the  “ various 
iron  bars  by  means  of  which  the  ediffice  is  now 
kept  together,”  notwithstanding  the  clever 
patching  alluded  to,  we  think  it  too  evident 
that  “ something  was  wrong  about  it,”  and 
that  that  something  is  written  in  the  compar  i- 
tive  weediness  of  its  proportions  and  the  flimsi- 
ness,  of  which  we  would  single  out,  as  examples, 
the  lanky  scaffolding-llke  flying  buttresses 
shown  in  plate  6,  and  the  secondary  arcade  of 
the  triforium  in  plate  7.  i^Ir.  Burges  de- 
scribes the  tow'er,  which  likewise  came  to  grief, 
as  it  fell  in  1573,  as  a wonderful  conception, 
of  which  records  more  or  less  correct  are  still 
extant,  and  we  mention  it  in  passing,  as  we 
could  wish  that  some  reproductions  of  the 
drawings  of  it  “ in  several  collections  in 
Beauvais”  could  be  more  generally  accessible. 

The  choir  and  its  details  are,  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  tolerably  fuUy  given.  They  illustrate 
a section  through  the  side  of  one  of  the  apsidal 
chapels  (plate  5).  The  lower  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  more  carefully  illustrated  be- 
cause the  more  attainable,  but  the  heights  of 
the  inaccessible  portions  were  procured  by 
dropping  tapes  over  the  iron  bars  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Burges  regrets  that  he  did  not  draw 
these  bars  themselves,  as  though  he  regarded 
them  as  modern  expedients,  it  is  j ust  as  pro- 
bable that  many  of  them  may  be  as  old  as  the 
restoration  of  1284,  and  therefore  not  as  use- 
less as  well  as  unsightly  as  those  with  which 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  marked  West- 
minster Abbey. 

In  the  author’s  remarks  on  plate  1 (plan  of 
this  apsidal  chapel),  attention  is  called  to  the 
moulds  of  the  mullions  and  arches  of  the  win- 
dows being  of  exactly  the  same  section, — “ not 
a very  desirable  precedent  to  follow.”  A refer- 
ence to  the  elevations  of  the  windows,  plates 
7 and  8,  will  show  at  once  that  this  defect  is 
one  of  those  marking  the  decadence  of  the 
style  to  which  we  have  above  referred. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this  valuable 
work,  although  we  must  again  refer  to  it, 
as  we  have  only  just  dipped  into  its  con- 
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tents,  the  variety  in  the  character  of  which  is 
only  equalled  by  their  scrupulous  accuracy, 
and  the  intelligence  with  which  the  secrets  of 
the  construction  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
mediaeval  age  have  been  investigated  and  ex- 
plained by  the  author. 


MAX  EMANUEL  AINMILLER. 

WE  have  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Max  Emanuel  Ainmiller,  one  of  our 
art  veterans,  who  breathed  his  last  here  on  the 
8th  inst.  Born  in  the  year  1807,  he  devoted 
himself  to  architecture  on  his  entrance  into  the 
Munich  Academy.  Here,  however,  he  showed  a 
special  talent  for  ornamentation,  and  devoted 
himself  to  this  branch  of  art.  On  completing 
his  studies  he  received  an  appointment  as  orna- 
mental designer  in  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufac- 
tory at  Nymphenberg,  but  quitted  this  to  join 
Frank  in  glass  painting,  for  which  he  had  long 
felt  a decided  inclination.  He  applied  himself 
specially  to  the  technical  branch  of  this  art,  and 
we  do  not  assert  too  much  in  saying  that  it  owes 
to  his  unfailing  exertions  that  distinguished 
position  amongst  the  sister  arts  which  it  now 
holds.  In  former  years  he  also  drew  the  greater 
portion  of  the  ornaments  in  the  large  windows 
produced  by  the  celebrated  manufactory  at 
Munich,  and  justly  shared  the  European  fame 
that  establishment  then  enjoyed  and  sustains  at 
the  present  day.  Under  his  direction  were  pro- 
duced the  splendid  glass- paintings  for  the  Cathe- 
drals at  Ratisbon,  Cologne,  and  Speyer,  for  the 
churches  of  Au  (a  suburb  of  Munich),  the  Uni- 
versity church  at  Cambridge,  and  latterly  for 
S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  London,  the  Cathedral 
in  Glasgow,  and  some  public  buildings  at  Edin- 
burgh. His  former  studies  in  architecture  sub- 
sequently led  him  to  architectural  drawing,  in 
which  he  was  distinguished  both  for  the  beauty 
and  correctness  of  his  designs,  principally  in  the 
Gothic  style.  Ainmiller  has  contributed  much 
to  the  splendour  of  the  new  Pinakothek.  The 
Academy  of  Munich  recognised  the  merits  of 
their  former  pupil  by  admitting  him  as  a member 
of  their  body,  and  he  was  honoured  with  several 
orders. 

Munich,  Dec.  18,  1870. 


AZTEC  DISCOVERIES  IR  MEXICO. 

Advices  in  a Texan  paper  from  Santa  Fe 
state  that  Governor  Arny,  the  special 
Indian  agent  for  that  territory,  has  found  the 
Canon  de  Chelly,  which  was  explored  for  twenty 
miles.  The  party  found  canons  whose  walls 
tower  perpendicularly  to  an  altitude  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000ft.,  the  rock  strata  being  as  perfect 
as  if  laid  by  the  skilled  hands  of  masons,  and 
entirely  symmetrical.  Among  these  ruins  of 
ancient  Aztec  cities  many  of  them  bear  the  evi- 
dences of  having  been  populous  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands  of  inhabitants.  In  one  of  these 
canons — the  rocky  walls  of  which  rose  not  less 
than  2,000it.  from  the  base,  and  whose  summits 
on  either  hand  inclined  to  each  other,  forming 
part  of  an  arch — there  were  found  high  up, 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  the  ruins  of  Aztec  towns 
of  great  extent,  now  tenantless,  desolate.  In 
one  of  those  rocky  eyries  there  remained  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation  a house  of  stone, 
about  20ft.  square,  containing  one  bare  and 
gloomy  room,  and  a single  human  skeleton.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  were  the  evidences  that 
fire  at  some  time  had  been  used.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  this  enigma  thus  far  ventured  is  that 
these  solitary  rooms  were  the  altar-places  of  the 
Aztec  fires ; that  from  some  cause  the  people  at  a 
remote  period  were  constrained  to  abandon  their 
homes,  but  left  one  faithful  sentinel  in  each 
instance  to  keep  alive  the  flame  that,  according 
to  the  Indian  traditions  of  these  regions,  was  to 
light  the  way  of  Montezuma  again  to  his  people 
-—their  hoped-for  Messiah  and  their  eternal 
King.  A close  examination  of  many  of  the 
ruins  proved  that  the  builders  must  have  been 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  edged 
tools,  masonry,  and  other  mechanical  arts.  But 
who  these  people  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  they  are  gone,  is  now  probably  one  of 
the  mysteries  to  remain  eternally  unsolved. 
Some  of  the  ruins  are  reported  to  be  stone 
buildings  seven  and  eight  stories  in  height  — 
being  reached  by  ladders  planted  against  the 
walls.  Round  houses,  20ft.  in  diameter,  built  in 


the  most  substantial  manner  of  cut  stone,  and 
plastered  inside,  were  also  found  in  excellent 
preservation.  Astonishing  discoveries  have  been 
made  of  gold  and  silver  regions  richer  than  any 
yet  known  on  this  continent.  They  arc  supposed 
by  well-informed  persons  to  be  the  East  mines, 
of  which  tradition  has  handed  down  the  most 
marvellous  tales,  and  the  mines  themselves  dis- 
cover unmistakable  evidences  of  having  been 
successfully  worked  ages  ago. 


A PLEASANT  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

WE  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  light  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  disgraceful 
condition  of  a Devonshire  churchyard,  which 
might,  for  all  that  has  been  done  to  prevent  it, 
have  caused  a virulent  outbreak  of  some  contagious 
disease,  and  that  in  one  of  the  most  convenient, 
spots  for  spreading  it  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Devonport — now  really  a part  of  Plymouth — is 
in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerel,  and  the  parish 
churchyard  is  the  only  burial-place  provided  for 
the  inhabitants.  With  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  of  Devonport  it  became  necessary  to 
add  five  acres  of  ground  to  the  churchyard.  This 
was  done,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  was  in 
1853  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  health  of 
Devonport,  reported  that  there  was  room  for  9,000 
interments  more.  Since  then  12,000  have  taken 
place.  In  all,  we  are  told,  “from  first  to  last 
something  like  80,000  corpses  have  been  deposited 
in  these  five  acres,  which  would  give  each  grave 
seven  occupants,  nearly  six  out  of  the  seven  being 
deposited  in  the  present  century.”  An  order 
made  in  1862  for  closing  the  older  portion  of  the 
burying  ground,  and  prohibiting  interment  in  the 
other  part  within  a foot  of  existing  graves,  appears 
to  have  been  systematically  and  scandalously  dis- 
regarded. Coffins  have  been  wedged  into  the 
ground  wherever  it  was  found  by  probing  the 
earth  with  an  iron  rod  that  there  was  room. 
Ends  and  sides  of  coffins,  bones,  and  even  entire 
skeletons,  have  been  repeatedly  seen  when  new 
interments  were  being  made.  The  inspector 
before  whom  the  investigation  was  made  mildly 
suggested  that  the  yard  should  be  closed  in 
twelve  months’  time  1 We  do  trust  the  inquiry 
will  at  least  result  in  some  punishment  for  those 
who  have  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  this  utter 
disregard  of  all  the  sacred  associations  connected 
with  the  dead,  and  of  all  the  reasonable  precau- 
tions that  should  guard  the  health  of  the  living. 


the  drovers  and  dealers,  where  the  live  animals 
are  sold.  Enclosed  lairs  comfoi’tably  shielded 
from  the  weather  communicate  by  doors  imme- 
diately with  the  slaughtering  place,  and  as  soon 
as  an  animal  is  killed  and  dressed  it  can  he 
readily  passed  forward  by  means  of  easily-worked 
appliances,  into  the  carcase  market,  where  the 
dead  meat  is  sold.  The  carcase  market  is  en- 
closed hy  an  iron  palisading,  and  outside  this  is 
a covered  roadway,  where  the  carte  will  receive 
the  dead  meat  for  conveyance  to  the  retail 
dealers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadway 
are  a range  of  offices  for  the  wholesale  butchers. 
The  pig  market  and  slaughtering  place  is  apart 
from  the  other  erections,  at  the  easterly  end 
of  the  abattoir,  every  convenience,  such  as  hot 
water  for  scalding  purposes,  &o.,  being  provided. 
Light  is  obtained  from  the  north,  the  floors  are 
laid  with  bricks  covered  with  asphalte,  water  is 
plentifully  furnished,  and  hydraulic  lifts  will 
enable  heavy  beasts  to  be  raised  and  passed 
bodily  into  the  carcase  market  without  any  difli . 
culty.  The  cost  of  the  premises  will  be  heavy, 
but  Bradford  now  possesses  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete abattoirs  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 


BUILDERS’  CONTR.ACT3. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  have 
altered  clauses  19  and  20  of  the  General 
Headings  for  contracts  agreed  to  by  them  on  the 
1st  of  August  last,  and  published  by  us  28th  of 
October,  1870.  The  clauses  now  stand  as 
follows: — 

19.  It  Employer’  make  default  for  d.ays  in 

payment  of  any  moneys  due  to  Contractor,  or  if  works 
be  delayed  for  months  by  proceedings  of 

adjoining  owners.  Contractor  to  bo  at  liberty  to  suspend 
works,  and  require  payment  for  works  executed, 
materials  wrought  up,  and  loss  on  goods  or  materials 
purchased  for  the  works,  and  not  to  be  bound  to  coni- 
irleto  contract.  Contractor  to  be  entitled  to  such  interest, 
and  at  such  rate,  on  payment  unduly  delayed.,  as  the  archi- 
tect may  certify,  or  in  case  of  dispute,  as  the  Referee  may 
aicard. 

20.  Arbitration  Clause — With  regard  to  quantity  or 
value  of  extras  and  omissions,  or  variations  on  the 
Contract,  and  questions  of  delay,  or  the  withholding  of 
cei’tificates,  or  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  draw- 
ings and  specification  as  to  cost ; or  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  Contract,  or  as  to  any  other  matter  arisiny  otU  of 
the  Contract,  except  as  to  matters  left  to  the  sole  direction 
of  the  architect,  under  clauses  1,  9 and  10.  The  Arbitrator 
being  an  Architect  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  (for  the  time  being)  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  Arbitrator 
to  award  costs  between  Emifioyer  and  Contraetor. 


SNOW  IN  THE  STREETS. 

A HEAVY  fall  of  snow  always  finds  us  un- 
prepared in  London.  We  are  not  going 
to  grumble.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  in 
the  main  thoroughfares,  after  it  had  lain  for  a 
day  or  two,  and,  in  fact,  when  the  officials 
seemed  convinced  that  the  frost  really  meant 
lasting,  and  that  it  consequently  would  not 
remove  itself,  the  snow  was  swept  and  shovelled 
into  heaps,  and  finally  disposed  of.  This  is  at 
any  rate  an  advance  on  the  “ let-it-alone  ” 
system  which  prevailed  during  the  last  great  fall 
of  snow  four  years  since,  when  Fleet-street  and 
the  Strand  became  successively  a lengthened 
slide  and  a continuous  quagmire.  But  we  have 
even  now  a desire  to  see  something  done  for  the 
side  streets  and  the  suburban  thoroughfares. 
We  hardly  see  why  the  omnibus  conductors 
should  charge  us  an  extra  fare  [on  account  of  the 
frost  and  snow,  because  the  scavengers,  and 
vestries,  and  local  boards,  and  other  sleepy 
officials,  don’t  do  their  work.  We  find  one 
crumb  of  comfort,  as  usual,  in  other  people’s  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  at  least  consoling  to  know  that 
the  Americans,  who  look  for  heavy  snowfalls  in 
winter  time,  have  similar  cause  for  grumbling. 
And  the  richest  joke  of  all  is  to  find  the  Scien- 
tific American  advising  the  New  York  authori- 
ties to  adopt  the  “ effective  method  of  getting 
rid  of  ice  and  snow”  in  use  in  London.  The 
New  Yorkers  are  welcome  to  our  “ effective 
method,”  and  to  the  “authorities”  who  don’t  put 
it  into  practice. 


THE  BRADFORD  CORPORATION 
ABATTOIR. 

ON  Monday  the  Corporation  Abattoir,  adjacent 
to  Leeds-road,  was  opened.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Lockwood  & Mawson.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
abattoir  an  open  space  of  ground  is  set  apart  for 


L’ABBAYE  AUX  HOMMES,  CAEN. 

The  Church  of  S.  Stephen,  attached  to  this 
abbey,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  England.  The  sketch  shows  the  aisle  and 
chapels  round  the  apse,  which  were  built  about  a 
century  later ; some  antiquaries  consider  them 
to  have  been  built  under  Simon  de  Trevi&res,  be- 
tween the  years  1316  and  1349.  Mr.  Wood  (in 
Pugin’s  “ Normandy  ”)  says:  “At  first  sight  I 

should  have  pronounced  it  a work  of  the  twelfth 
century;  but  on  examination  there  are  circum- 
stances which  excite  a little  suspicion.  The 
crenated  ornaments  on  the  ribs  of  the  groins,  the 
number  of  small  shafts  round  the  piers  of  the 
chapels,  the  openings  between  the  chapels,  the  dia-; 
position  of  the  little  shafts  against  the  wall,  the 
smallness  of  the  capitals  to  the  slender  shafts 
about  the  principal  piers,  are  none  of  them  ex- 
actly what  we  should  expect  in  a work  of  the 
eleventh,  or  even  of  the  twelfth,  still  less  is  the 
whole  together  what  they  should  expect  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  To  found  a true  decision  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  exactly  the  authority 
on  which  the  latter  date  rests,  and  to  examine  the 
work  itself  with  this  especial  view  ; a practised  eye 
would  certainly  find  further  discrepancies  if  such 
a difference  of  time  really  exists.” 

H.  G.  W.  D, 


Teiqnmouth,  Devon. — On  Saturday  last,  De- 
cember 31,  the  Teignmouth  Local  Board  met  to 
decide  on  the  “ Coombe  Vale  ” competition  plans, 
six  sets  of  which  were  sent  in  last  August  for  com- 
petition, bearing  respectively  the  mottoes  of  “ Ex- 
perience,” “ Comme  il  faut,”  “ Via,”  “ Try,” 
“Devonia,”  and  “ P.  G.  J.”  The  first  premium 
(£20)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Templer,  architect, 
Teignmouth,  for  set  of  plans  with  the  motto 
“ Via.”  The  second  prize  (£10)  was  given  to 
Mr.  J.  Chudleigh,  architect,  Newton,  for  his  set  of 
plans  bearing  the  motto  “ Try.” 
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NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
{Continued  from  page  482,  Vol.  XIX.) 

Plate  16. — Construction  of  a Wreath  for 
Stairs,  Having  Six  Winders  Landing  on  a 
Level  Floor. 

Fig.  1 exhibits  ground  plan  of  stairs.  Wall- 
string circular. 

The  radius  of  this  circle  at  cylinder  is  eight 
inches  ; or  sixteen  on  diameter  from  centre  to 
centre  of  rail.  There  is  no  particular  limit  to 
radius.  It  may  be  ten  inches,  two  feet,  or  more. 
Width  of  hall  and  height  of  story  always  regulate 
this  matter. 

To  lay  down  position  of  winders.  Let  E F be 
face  of  last  riser  landing.  Then  make  E C equal 
half  the  width  of  a square  step.  Commence  at  C, 
and  set  off  on  circle  five  divisions  equal  to  C E. 
Next,  square  over  H L,  and  draw  one  or  two 
square  steps.  This  done,  draw  wall  string  and 
divide  L F into  six  equal  parts.  Mark  position 
of  winders,  and  enclose  circle  with  tangents 
A,  B,  C,  D.  The  upper  part  of  wreath  standing 
over  line  D K falls  level ; consequently  that  line 
is  its  ordinate. 

The  tangents  and  winders  must  now  be  un- 
folded in  order  to  show  pitches  and  height  of 
wreath.  This  is  given  at  Fig.  2., 

Let  margin  on  right  be  the  edge  of  a board. 
Commence  at  any  point,  say  A,  and  draw  the  line 
marked  “Height.”  Next,  draw  B,  C,  D.  The 
letters  here  correspond  with  those  on  plan,  and 
are  tangents  unfolded  fiom  A to  D.  Let  win- 
ders at  Fig.  2 stand  in  the  same  position  as  those 
of  Fig.  1.  That  is  to  say,  the  tangent  lines  and 
not  the  curve. 

Set  off  the  two  winders  below  A.  Also  square 
steps.  Let  under  side  of  rail  rest  on  these.  Set 
off  half  its  thickness.  Next,  set  off  under  side  of 
rail  above  landing  to  suit  long  baluster,  shown  on 
square  step.  This  done,  set  off  half  thickness  of 
rail,  cutting  through  5.  We  are  now  ready  to 
draw  pitches  of  wreath  and  ramp  connecting  with 
it — these  pitches  being  entirely  discretionary  from 
fixed  point  5. 

It  would,  however,  be  imprudent  to  have  them 
on  a straight  line,  say  from  5 to  E,  as  that  would 
cause  the  upper  part  of  wreath  to  stand  too  high  j 
over  the  riser  C on  plan,  and  make  baluster  on  ' 
right  and  left  of  C much  longer  than  any  of  the 
others.  This  will  be  presently  shown. 

Let  us  assume  5,  3 for  the  upper  pitch,  and  3 E 
for  lower.  Find  height  for  lower  part  of  wreath  by 
squaring  over  4 P,  which  gives  P 2 the  required 
haight. 

N ext,  find  a direction  for  ordinate,  by  extending 
2,  3 to  cut  at  N,  giving  N P.  Let  A N on  plan 
equal  it.  Join  N C,  this  being  the  ordinate. 
Draw  through  centre  of  baluster  parallel  with  it, 
cutting  tangents.  Again  draw  through  those  on 
right  parallel  with  D K,  cutting  tangent  D C. 
This  done,  transfer  intersections  made  on  tangents 
to  that  of  winders  on  the  right.  The  dotted  per- 
pendiculars show  the  position  of  balusters  ; also 
their  vaiiation  in  length  when  standing  under 
wreath.  Dotted  lines  on  right  and  left  of  C show 
two  balusters  standing  under  pitch  3,  5,  which  are 
longer  than  those  under  2,  3.  Thus  proving  the 
necessity  for  two  different  pitches  on  lower  part  of 
wreath. 

This  should  be  adopted  for  all  wreaths  that 
stand  over  flyers  and  winders,  landing  on  a level 
floor. 

Fig.  3 shows  construction  of  mould  for  lower 
piece  of  wreath.  Let  sides  of  square  equal  A B on 
plan.  Extend  any  side,  say  P N.  Let  this  equal 
corresponding  letters  at  Fig.  2.  Draw  ordinate  ; 
also  lines  from  the  other  three  corners  parallel  with 
it.  Next  make  seat  square  with  ordinate.  Let 
height  L F equal  that  of  2 P on  the  right.  Draw 
from  F through  intersection  made  by  seat  and 
ordinate.  Thus  giving  pitch  or  major  axis. 

To  find  half  the  length  of  elliptic  curves  ; Let 
S R equal  one  side  of  square.  Then  set  off  half 
width  of  rail  on  each  side  of  R.  This  done,  draw 
parallel  with  ordinate,  cutting  pitch.  Next, 
square  over  the  minor  axis  O O.  Let  this  equal 
one  side  of  square.  Set  off  on  each  side  of  0 half 
width  of  rail. 

Proceed,  and  find  points  to  insert  pins  for 
striking  curves.  This  done  let  remainder  of  draw- 
ing be  on  a board  intended  for  the  mould.  For 
example  : Lay  its  edge  on  ; mark  all  intersections 
made  on  pitch  by  lines  parallel  with  ordinate. 


* This  series  of  articics  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
Riddell’s  work  on  the  subject,  pubiished  in  Phiiadei- 
pbia,  and  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  Loudon, 


Square  them  over.  Next,  transfer  distances  given 
by  seat  and  corners  of  square.  Then  draw  4.3 
and  3.2  extended.  These,  to  be  correct,  must 
equal  corresponding  figures  on  pitches  to  the 
right. 

To  prove  correctness  of  bevels  and  elliptic 
curves  ; Set  oflF  half  width  of  rail  below  pitch. 
Draw  parallel  with  k,  cutting  both  bevels  ; that”of 
T being  for  joint  4.  Transfer  the  distance  given 
on  the  right  of  T to  each  side  of  4.  Next,  transfer 
that  on  left  of  bevel  V to  each  side  of  2.3.  Then 
draw  parallel  with  2.3,  cutting  line  O 2.  Now 
insert  pins,  and  sweep  mould  with  a string.  Then 
the  elliptic  curves  pass  through  points  just  given  ; 
proving  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

The  reason  why  the  bevel  T applies  to  joint  4 
is  : the  line  from  F,  being  parallel  with  tangent 
3.4  on  mould  ; then  the  circle  touching  that  line, 
and  cutting  at  T,  shows  at  once  where  the  bevel 
should  be  applied. 

Leave  no  straight  wood  on  convex  side  of 
mould.  This  gives  the  opportunity  of  slightly 
curving  the  lower  part  of  wreath  to  connect  with 
ramp,  and  removes  that  very  objectionable  feature 
— a straight  line;  which  is  often  observed  on  the 
under  and  upper  side  of  a wreath  connecting  with 
a ramp.  This  should  never  be  the  case,  for  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  have  bold  and  flowing  curves,  which 
give  grandeur  and  effect  to  the  work,  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  him  who  executes  it. 

The  mould,  in  its  present  position,  represents 
the  upper  surface  of  plank.  V T is  the  stock  of 
bevels  applied  to  lower  surface.  Square  sections 
show  the  joints,  on  which  is  marked  the  width 
and  thickness  of  rail.  Have  lines,  made  by  bevels, 
continued  on  under  and  upper  surface  of  plank, 
and  square  with  joints.  Then  the  application  of 
the  mould  is  ; to  make  its  tangents  fall  over  those 
on  plank.  The  edges  of  mould,  in  this  position, 
give  the  wreath  its  cylinder  curves. 


Fig.  4 shows  mould  for  upper  part  of  wreath. 
This  drawing  is  simply  one-half  of  a semi-ellipse, 
and  may  be  made  at  once  on  the  board  intended 
for  the  mould.  For  example:  Let  the  line  4.5 
equal  corresponding  figures  on  pitch.  Fig.  2 ; also 
5.6  equal  one  side  of  square  on  plan.  Then,  by 
drawing  6 0 extended,  we  have  tbe  major  axis  ; 
the  wide  end  shown  on  the  upper  pitch.  Fig.  2. 

Set  off  on  each  side  of  5,  half-width  of  rail. 
Then  draw  parallel  with  5 D,  cutting  pitch.  Thus 
giving  wide  end  of  mould. 

The  angles  5.4  and  5 D contain  bevel  K.  Its 
application  is  shown  at  Fig.  4. 

Have  three  or  four  inches  of  straight  wood  from 
joint  to  6.  Now  set  ofij  on  each  side  of  joint  4, 
half  width  of  rail.  Next,  find  points  to  insert  pins  ; 
then  sweep  curves  with  a string. 

The  square  section  shows  the  joint.  The  thick- 
ness of  rail  stands  between  two  slabs  that  are  cut 
off  parallel  with  surfaces  of  plank.  Let  the  stuff 
be  cut  square  through,  and  make  joints  square 
with  tangents.  Now  lay  mould  on.  Keep  joint 
on  its  wide  end  fair  with  that  of  stuff.  Let  5.6 
stand  opposite  hevel  line  on  joint.  This  done, 
mark  surface  along  edges  of  mould. 

The  same  application  answers  for  the  other  side. 
The  centre  joints  of  this  wreath  are  indicated  by  4 
on  each  piece.  When  brought  together,  the  lines 
made  by  the  square,  and  that  of  bevel  T must 
stand  exactly  opposite,  thus  throwing  both  pieces 
in  their  true  position. 

This  rule  must  be  strictly  observed  with  every 
wreath,  no  matter  what  its  character  or  situation 
may  be. 

On  (lit  that  Mr.  C.  G.  Mayland  and  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  are  candidates  for  the  office  of  architect  to 
the  London  School  Board. 

GafFs  Trustees,  Falkirk,  are  about  to  erect  new 
schools. 
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THE  SURVEYORSHIP  OF  BRIDEWELL 
AND  BETHLEHEM  HOSPITALS. 

The  attitude  assumed  of  late  years  towards 
tke  profession  by  corporations,  commit- 
tees, and  similar  public  bodies  is  not  an  agree- 
able one  to  contemplate,  and  suggests  some 
unpleasant  rellections  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  induced  the  present  condition  of  public 
feeling.  It  must  be  obvious  to  everybody 
who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  architects  are  not  trusted  in  the  man- 
ner they  formerly  were ; their  honour  and 
integrity  are  more  frequently  called  in 
question,  they  are  allowed  less  latitude  and 
discretion  by  their  employers,  and  there  is  a 
disposition  to  fetter  them  by  the  imposition  of 
checks  and  safe-guards  which  are  supposed  to 
ensure  their  honesty  and  to  prevent  them 
abusing  their  clients’  confidence.  This  feeling 
of  mistrust  is  of  recent  growth.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  architects  were  entrusted 
with  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
almost  without  restraint,  and  their  good  faith 
and  honesty  were  seldom  questioned.  Such 
men  as  Soane,  Wyattville,  Ware,  and  others 
less  known  to  fame,  had  the  disposal  of  con- 
siderable amounts  entrusted  to  them;  they  con- 
ducted the  whole  of  the  financial  arrangements 
as  well  as  the  architectural  details  of  their 
works,  and  successfully  maintained  their 
independence,  resenting,  not  unfrequently  with 
acerbity,  the  interference  of  their  clients  in 
matters  which  they  considered  did  not  come 
within  their  control.  The  imperious  manner 
of  some  of  the  elder  architects,  not  only  to- 
wards their  assistants  but  also  towards 
builders  atid  clients,  is  a very  remarkable 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  profession,  and 
some  of  the  anecdotes  related  in  illustration 
are  extremely  amusing,  not  only  on  their  own 
account  but  also  on  account  of  the  striking  dif- 
ference they  present  in  the  relationship  of 
employer  to  employed  at  the  present  time. 
Some  few  of  the  elder  men  still  retain 
something  of  the  traditional  style  of  behaviour 
of  the  old  school,  treating  their  clients  as  if 
they  were  conferring  an  obligation  on  them, 
and  refusing  them  almost  any  voice  in  the 
architectural  arrangement  of  the  buildings  to 
be  erected.  These  instances  are,  however, 
rare,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  archi- 
tects nowadays  study  their  clients,  humour 
their  caprices,  and  consult  their  comfort  and 
convenience  in  a way  that  would  make  the 
hair  of  some  of  the  old  practitioners  stand  on 
end  could  they  witness  it.  The  position  of 
architect  and  client  has  been  completely 
reversed  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Formerly, 
it  was  the  architect  who  dictated  to  the  client ; 
now  it  is  the  client  who  dictates  to  the  archi- 
tect. The  increasing  number  of  persons  who 
call  themselves  architects  and  the  inferior 
social  position  they  occupy,  as  compared  with 
the  architects  of  the  last  generation,  have  no 
doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  things.  Formerly,  an  architect 
was  as  a matter  of  course  a gentleman — a man 
of  education  and  a man  of  honour,  but  this  is 
not  by  any  means  a matter  of  certainty  now, 
and  the  public  have  not  been  slow  in  observ- 
ing the  change  that  has  taken  place.  This  is 
the  real  explanation  of  the  altered  state  of  cir- 
cumstances between  architect  and  client,  and 
architects  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
it,  through  their  not  being  more  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  their  profession,  and  discounte- 
nancing irregular  practices  by  its  members. 

In  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
we  may  refer  to  the  proposed  appointment  of 
a surveyor  to  the  Hospitals  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem,  which  will  very  well  illustrate  the 
estimation  in  which  the  architect  is  held  by  the 
public.  A printed  paper  has  been  issued  by  the 
hospital  authorities  defining  the  duties  and 
position  of  the  surveyor,  as  well  as  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  office.  His  salary  is  to  be  £250 
a year,  for  which  sum  he  shall  attend  all  com- 
mittees, and  all  views  when  required,  report 
on  all  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  hospital 
property,  make  estimates,  measure  the  work, 
and  certify  on  completion.  He  will  also  be 


required  to  survey  all  houses  and  buildings 
before  they  are  let,  to  report  upon  their  annual 
value,  superintend  any  repairs  or  altera- 
tions required,  and  draw  the  plans  on  the 
leases.  Once  a year  he  is  to  make  a complete 
survey  of  the  whole  of  the  houses  belonging  to 
the  hospitals,  and  report  to  the  governors 
thereon,  more  especially  with  a view  to  prevent 
encroachments.  He  is  also  to  keep  for  the 
governors,  in  books  to  be  provided  for  the 
purpose,  plans  of  all  the  London  and  country 
estates  of  the  hospitals,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  is  expected  to  take  the  plans, 
although  it  would  seem  from  the  fact  that  the 
books  for  the  purpose  of  containing  them  are 
to  be  provided  that  the  plans  have  not  been 
taken.  And  generally,  he  is  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  surveyor  of  the  hospitals  as 
the  court,  the  committee,  the  president,  or 
treasurer  may  direct. 

This  last  clause  is  important,  and  it  might 
be  desirable  that  the  candidates  should  be  in- 
formed more  precisely  what  are  the  views  of 
the  court,  the  committee,  the  president,  and 
the  treasurer  as  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
the  surveyor.  Would  he,  for  example,  be  ex- 
pected to  clean  the  windows,  or  would  blacking 
the  treasurer’s  boots  be  considered  one  of  the 
services  attaching  to  his  office  ? 

In  addition  to  the  salary  of  £250  a year,  the 
surveyor  is  to  receive  a commission  of  per 
cent,  upon  the  cost  of  all  new  buildings  erected 
under  his  superintendence,  provided  the 
building  so  erected  should  cost  £2,000  and 
upward,  but  for  all  other  buildings  costing 
less  than  that  sum  it  would  appear  he  is  to 
receive  no  commission.  This  commission  of 
2i  per  cent,  is  to  include  measuring  the  work, 
besides  preparing  plans,  specification,  and  esti- 
mates, and  superintending. 

The  governors  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  obtaining  othir  professional  assistance, 
if  they  should  think  fit,  especially|when  im- 
portant new  buildings  are  contemplated. 

In  the  advertisement  announcing  the  pro- 
posed election  to  the  vacant  post,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  all  candidates  must  send  in  answers 
to  certain  questions,  propounded  by  the 
governors  in  a printed  form  in  addition  to 
their  letter  of  application,  both  of  which  must 
be  in  the  candidate’s  own  handwriting.  In 
this  form  the  candidate  is  expected  to  state, 
beside  his  name,  address,  and  age,  his  occu- 
pation for  the  last  ten  years  (a  tolerable  pro- 
bation), whether  he  has  been  connected  with 
any  public  establishment,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
capacity,  and  whether  he  has  had  experience 
in  keeping  accounts.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  the 
reason  why  information  should  be  required  as 
to  the  candidate’s  connection  with  any  public 
establishment,  and  still  more  so  why  a sur- 
veyor should  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
keeping  accounts,  as  is  apparently  expected  of 
him,  unless  the  governors  intend  to  combine 
the  two  offices  of  accountant  and  surveyor 
under  the  clause  which  enacts  that  the  surveyor 
should  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  court, 
the  committee,  &c.,  shall  direct. 

We  have  every  desire  to  speak  temperately, 
but  we  can  but  express  our  conviction,  derived 
from  a perusal  of  the  documents  we  have 
j ust  referred  to,  that  the  governors  of  the  two 
hospitals  have  cast  a most  unmerited  slight 
upon  the  profession,  and  are  endeavouring  to 
obtain  more  work  for  less  pay  in  a manner 
quite  unworthy  of  such  a wealthy  and 
influential  corporation.  The  salary  offered  is 
in  itself  inadequate,  being  less  than  that 
given  by  the  principal  City  companies,  while 
the  duties  are  more  severe  and  onerous,  and 
the  incidental  advantages  very  small  and 
scrupulously  regulated.  The  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  two  hospitals  is  stated  to  be 
between  £25,000  and  £26,000,  they  have  con- 
siderable estates  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  duties  of  the  surveyor  in  relation  to 
this  outlay  and  the  proper  care  of  their  house 
property  will  absorb  a considerable  portion 
of  his  time.  Then  be  is  to  attend  all  com- 
mittees and  views  when  required,  which 
seems  very  unreasonable,  as  he  cannot  be 
required  for  such  committees  as  committees 


on  account,  house  committees,  and  so  on  : 
the  surveyors  to  the  City  companies  only 
attend  vie  a^s  and  estate  committees  as  a rule . 
It  would  seem  that  the  surveyor  is  to  draw 
the  plans  of  the  hospital  j)roperty  on  leases 
without  receiving  payment;  if  this  is  so 
intended  it  is  a very  shabby  proceeding,  as 
the  cost  of  taking  and  drawing  of  plans  on 
leases  has  always  been  paid  to  the  surveyors 
of  estates. 

The  restriction  of  the  commission  on  new 
buildings  erected  under  the  surveyor’s  super- 
intendence to  a commission  of  2^  per  cent, 
is  still  less  to  be  defended,  and  should  be 
firmly  resisted  by  the  profession.  The 
surveyors  to  most  of  the  City  companies  and 
the  London  estates  of  noblemen  are  paid  the 
full  percentage  upon  buildings  erected  by 
them,  and  their  cases  are  precisely  similar. 
It  is  a very  mean  and  dishonourable  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  governors  to  deprive 
the  surveyor  of  what  is  really  an  appanage  of 
his  office,  and  limiting  the  amount  upon  which 
the  half  commission  is  to  be  paid  to  £2,000 
is  tbe  climax  of  meanness.  The  salary  of 
£250  is  paid  to  the  surveyor  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  surveyor  to  the  corporation,  that  is 
to  say,  surveying  their  property  from  time  to 
time,  reporting  on  the  value  of  houses  for 
letting  or  other  purposes,  making  specifi- 
cations for  repairs,  examining  accounts,  and  so 
on  ; and  if  he  is  expected  to  act  also  as  archi- 
tect he  ought  in  common  justice  to  be  paid 
for  his  services  at  their  proper  market  value. 
It  may  well  occur  that  the  surveyor  might 
be  called  upon  to  prepare  drawings  and  specifi  • 
cations  for  three  buildings  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  each  under  £2,000  in  value,  to 
the  aggregate  let  us  say  of  £5, COO,  and  the 
governors  would  thus  obtain  work  which  if 
paid  for  at  the  usual  rate  would  have  cost 
£250,  and  they  would  get  the  whole  of  their 
surveyor’s  other  services  without  payment. 

If  architects  are  found  to  undertake  work 
on  these  terms  the  public  will  soon  discover 
that  5 per  cent,  is  an  extortionate  charge  and 
will  consider  2^  per  cent,  ample  remuneration. 
Has  the  Council  of  the  Institute  nothing  to 
say  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  ? 
The  Institute  lately  addressed  a remonstrance 
to  twm  of  its  most  talented  members  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  joined  in  a competi- 
tion in  which  the  payment  proposed  was 
less  than  the  scale  sanctioned  by  the  council. 
It  unfortunately  happened  that  no  better 
result  was  obtained  than  the  withdrawal  of 
the  two  gentlemen  from  membership,  which 
was  probably  not  the  issue  desired  by  the 
council.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Institute  will  in  the  face  of  this  disappoint- 
ment venture  to  remonstrate  with  the  elder 
men  who  are  candidates  for  the  appointment 
of  Surveyor  to  Bethlehem  and,Bridewell  Hos- 
pitals. 

♦ 

CHATEAU  NEAR  ODESSA. 

WE  give  illustrations  (taken  from  the  Revue 
de  I' Architecture  et  des  Travaux  Publics) 
of  the  principal  elevation,  side  elevation,  sectional 
view,  and  ground  and  first  fioor  plans  of  a 
chateau,  near  Odessa,  Russia,  designed  in  1857, 
by  M.  Ruprich-Robert,  a French  architect,  for 
Prince  Manouk.  The  climate  of  Odessa  is  a very 
trying  one  for  the  architect — very  cold  io  winter 
and  hot  in  the  summer  ; his  ingenuity  is  taxed  to 
provide  a building  suitable  for  the  inclemency  of 
one  season  and  the  great  heat  of  another.  The 
chief  feature  in  this  building  is  the  great  thickness 
of  the  walls,  by  which  extremes  of  internal  tem- 
perature are  to  a great  extent  avoided.  M.  Robert 
was  not  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  building, 
and  his  designs  were,  in  some  instances,  departed 
from.  For  the  style  of  the  building,  the  client 
seems  to  have  been  responsible. 


The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  will  be 
held  on  Saturday  (to-morrow),  at  the  City  Terminus 
Hotel,  The  business  of  the  annual  meeting  will  be 
opened  at  8 p.m.,  on  the  7th  proximo.  The  anni  - 
versary  festival  in  celebration  of  the  formation  of 
the  Society  is  appointed  to  take  i^lace  in  February. 
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THE  CHURCHES  OF  LINDISFARNE.* 

The  sclieiue  of  tliis  work,  we  are  forced  to 
own,  has  been  far  better  than  its  execu- 
tion. It  would  also,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  better  had  the  former  been  less  compre- 
hensive than  it  is.  An  archdeaconry  must 
be  uncommonly  rich  and  select  in  its  archi- 
tecture if  all  the  churches  in  it — old  and 
new,  ruined  and  restored  — would  bear 
illustration.  As  fur  as  we  can  see,  however, 
that  of  Lindisfarne  does  not  difl’er  from  most 
others,  in  that  no  serious  loss  to  the  antiq^uary 
or  lover  of  art  would  be  sustained  if  a very 
large  proportion  of  those  with  which  Mr. 
Wilson  has  cumbered  his  pages  should  fall 
victims  to  friendly  conflagrations.  We  regret 
also  to  say  that  the  minority,  which  deserve 
a better  fate,  and  there  are  many  which  do  so 
conspicuously,  are  not  presented  to  us  by  the 
photo-lithographs  of  this  volume  in  at  all  an 
attractive  manner.  These  dingy  and  blotted 
plates  will  neither  convey  much  pleasure  to 
the  casual  observer,  nor  much  information  as 
to  the  details  of  the  buildings  they  represent 
to  the  architectural  student.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  collected,  with  much  patience, 
a mass  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
churches,  with  many  of  which  he  has  been 
professionally  connected  ; and  we  can  safely 
recommend,  in  this  respect,  his  example  as 
one  to  be  followed  by  other  architects  to 
whcm  the  conduct  of  church  restorations  is 
committed,  although  we  cannot  speak  as 
highly  as  we  could  wish  of  the  manner  in 
winch  he  has  carried  out  his  excellent  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Wilson  dedicates  his  work  to 
the  memory  of  Lewis  Rockalls  Cottingbam, 
who,  he  gratefully  acknowledges,  imbued  him, 
when  his  pupil,  with  love  and  reverence  for 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  In  the  three  pre- 
liminary chapters  the  author  gives  some  in- 
teresting historical  information  about  the  See 
of  Lindisfarne,  which  was  founded  a.d.  634. 
His  account  of  the  somewhat  romantic  and 
legendary  history  of  the  Saxon  Bishopric, 
which  has  left  few  material  relics  behind,  is 
very  readable.  W e will,  however,  pass  on  to 
the  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  period 
to  which  are  due  all  the  chrrrches  worth 
record  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  long  list.  Lindisfarne 
Priory  then  arose  in  more  than  the  glory  of 
the  Saxon  Cathedral  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  in  1080  William  Cairleph  founded  there 
a convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  and  abbeys 
were  afterwards  built  in  the  district  at  Aln- 
wick, Carham,  and  Newminster;  priories  at 
Holy  Island,  Hulme,  and  Brenckburn  ; ten 
religious  houses  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
monastic  establishments  at  Bamborough, 
Ambe,  Warkworth,  Holystone,  and  Alwinton, 
together  with  a host  of  churches. 

The  archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne  was 
founded  in  1843,  and  is  subdivided  into  the 
Rural  Deaneries  of  Norham,  Bamborough, 
Rothburg,  Alnwick,  and  Morpeth.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  given  a 
map  of  the  district  with  his  work,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  easier  to  follow  his 
description. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  many 
points  of  correspondence  in  design  to  be  found 
in  these  neighbouring  churches,  and  it  is 
the  facility  given  for  such  comparisons  which 
is  the  peculiar  value  of  such  a work  as  this 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  produced.  Thus,  as 
he  points  out,  several  of  the  Early  English 
chancels  have  a strongly  marked  resemblance, 
and  some  peculiarities  are  discoverable  only 
in  buildings  on  the  property  of  Merton 
Colleges,  proving  the  work  in  these  cases  to 
have  been  by  an  architect  in  their  employ. 

Remains  of  Saxon  work  are  to  be  found 
in  seven  distinct  places,  in  each  of  which  a 
tower  formed  a portion  of  the  work.  Such 
features  in  later  times  seemed  to  have  been 
universal,  and  used  in  that  border  county 


* “ Au  Arcliitecturnl  Survey  of  the  Cliurclies  in  llic 
Arclulcftconry  of  Lindisfarne,  in  the  County  of  Northum- 
berland.” By  Frederick  Richard  'Wilson,  architect. 
Printed  and  photo-lithographed  by  M.  <S:  31.  "W.  Lambert, 
Grey-street,  Ncwcastle-upon-Tyno. 


as  places  of  refuge,  and  to  have  been  there- 
fore specially  provided  with  a chamber  in 
the  first  stage  above  the  ground.  Spires  are 
but  of  rare  occurrence,  six  examples  only 
existing,  and  those  only  upon  the  sea-coast. 
This  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  as  illus- 
trating the  strictly  utilitarian  principle  which 
governed  the  use  of  such  features,  which  are 
now  introduced  too  raudomwise,  and  without 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  position 
of  buildings.  Some  very  apposite  remarks, 
which  have  a more  general  interest,  are 
made  by  Tilr.  Wilson  on  the  subject  of 
masonry.  He  di.sputes  the  usual  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  approximate  date 
to  an  ancient  building,  unless  there  are  mould- 
ings or  tracery  left ; and  he  points  out  the 
features  which  he  considers  as  distinguishing 
the  work  of  masons  in  the  successive  centuries, 
which  he  asserts  to  be  each  characteristic  and 
well  defined. 

Referring  his  reader  to  his  perspective  view 
of  the  church  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Whitting- 
ham  (a  reference,  by  the  bye,  difficult  to  make 
for  want  of  a proper  index),  he  calls  attention 
to  the  difference  in  the  masonry  of  the  lower 
stage  of  the  tower  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  an  example  of  long  and  short  quoins 
of  Saxon  work.  The  church  of  S.  Philip  and 
S.  James,  Rock,  is  selected  as  a characteristic 
specimen  of  Norman  masonry,  where  the 
stones  are  lOin.  to  12in.  high,  even,  not  larger 
than  a man  can  lift,  and  laid  in  regular  courses. 
Of  this  he  says,  “ Eight  centurieshave  rounded 
their  edges  at  the  interstices,  and  toned  the 
amber  sandstone  down  to  a sad  dove  colour  ; 
but  that  is  all,  for  the  work  of  the  Norman 
masons  has  stood  well  and  flinches  not,  albeit 
the  walls  are  filled  in  with  rubble  only.” 

A better  masonry,  of  which  a beautiful  ex- 
ample exists  in  Brenckburn  Priory  Church,  is 
distinctive  of  the  Transition  Norman  style. 
This  is  excellent,  firm,  and  compact.  The 
stones  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the 
Norman  masons,  but  like  them  laid  in  even, 
regular  courses.  ‘ ‘ Intelligence  and  devotion,” 
writes  Mr.  Wilson,  “are  to  be  read  in  every 
line  of  it.  Whereas  we  feel,  as  we  examine 
Norman  masonry,  that  Saxon  labourers  carried 
the  stones  to  and  fro  with  protest  and  sighs, 
and  perhaps  with  stripes  from  the  Norman 
‘ ingenieur,’  their  taskmaster.  This  work 
impresses  us  with  its  silent  appearance  of 
ready  compliance.  There  is  an  aspect  of  calm- 
ness and  acquiescence  in  it  altogether  captivat- 
ing. We  feel  sure  those  who  reared  it  be- 
lieved they  were  doing  so  to  the  glory  of  the 
Most  High.”  Here,  verily,  is  a sermon  upon 
stones,  and  one  worth  preaching. 

“ The  Early  English  masonry,”  continues 
the  author,  “ is  also  excellent  and  regular,  but 
on  a vast  scale  and  massive.  The  narrow 
lancet  lights  left  wide  intervals  of  ashlar  work, 
where  all  effect  depended  upon  the  finish  of 
its  execution.  There  is  an  air  of  austerity 
about  it,  but  there  is  no  shortcoming,  nothing 
less,  in  fact,  than  a vigorous  staunch  perfec- 
tion. Bat  in  the  Decorated  period,  when  cul- 
tivated taste  began  to  luxuriate  in  exquisite 
combinations  of  geometrical  figures  for  orna- 
mentation, the  workmanship  of  the  masonry 
was  well  considered.  In  the  length  of  a 
course,  here  and  there  we  find  a stone  too 
unwieldy  or  too  small.  Where  it  is  too  large 
it  projects  into  the  course  above  it,  and  the 
level  of  the  next  one  is  obtained  by  the  expe- 
dient of  placing  a smaller  stone  than  the 
average  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  where  it  is 
too  short  its  full  height  is  made  up  with  a 
smaller  one.  By  these  patches  a general 
appearance  of  regularity  is  maintained,  and 
that  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
aim.  Where  there  was  a surpassing  window 
to  come,  full  of  gracious  and  deft  lines  of 
beauty — a song  of  praise,  indeed— the  Ed- 
wardian masons  knew  that  the  plain  ground- 
work in  which  it  was  set  would  be  but  of 
small  account. 

“ Aud  so  with  Perpendicular  work.  In  pro- 
portion as  ornamentation  increased  in  esteem, 
the  perfection  of  the  ashlar  work  was  dis- 
regarded. The  stones  of  this  time  are  about 


twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide ; they  filled  the 
space  that  was  to  be  filled  quickly;  and  all 
taste  and  intensity  of  feeling  was  lavished 
upon  the  beautiful  windows,  the  sumptuous 
doorways,  the  laughing,  leering,  grotesque 
gargoyles,  the  dainty  crocketing,  the  proud 
finials,  the  label  terminations,  the  doughty 
corbels — the  coigns  of  vantage,  in  a word,  of 
the  carver’s  art.” 

In  modern  work,  smoothness,  copied  from 
Greek  temples,  came  in  vogue ; but,  after  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture — though  at 
first  the  masons  were  left  to  themselves  and 
worked  as  they  had  been  taught  — this 
smoothness  was  seen  to  be  uusuited  to 
it,  and  a kind  of  lazy,  scabbled,  or  cat’s- 
claw  work  was  adopted — another  mistake — to 
remedy  that  of  the  unsuitable  smoothness. 
“ But  now,”  says  Mr.  Wilson,  “ we  know  that 
no  part  of  an  edifice  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  passed  over,  and  that  to  ensure  beauty, 
fitness,  and  endurance  every  man  employed 
upon  it  must  execute  his  portion  of  the  work 
with  understanding  and  integrity.” 

With  these  excellent  remarks,  which  we 
commend  to  our  readers,  we  must  now  take 
leave  for  the  moment  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  useful, 
though  not  attractive  volume,  hoping  shortly 
to  return  to  it,  in  order  to  examine  some  of 
the  more  interesting  examples  of  the  churches 
which  he  has  illustrated  and  described  in  its 
pages. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  President,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Watson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — 
Messrs.  J.  Wheeler,  C.  E.  S.  Smith,  H.  Hall, 
W.  Hammond,  J.  Harrison,  and  C.  F.  Chester- 
man. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redoeate  then  read  the  follow- 
ing paper 

ox  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT  OF  RUBBISH. 

Wander  where  we  wifi  in  nearly  any  direction 
out  of  London,  we  come  finally  to  rather  seedy 
market  gardens,  though  “ gardens  ” is  indeed  a 
misnomer  for  such  vegetable  workhouses,  full  of 
forlorn  gooseberry  bushes  and  worm-eaten  cab- 
bages. London,  properly  speaking,  has  no  actual 
termination  ; it  merges  so  gradually  and  indefi- 
nitely into  its  suburbs  that  there  is  no  knowing 
when  we  are  really  out  of  it.  We  all  know  the 
process  of  getting  out  of  it,  however— the  streets 
which  become  newer-looking,  with  the  shops 
getting  few  and  far  between  ; then  the  teivaces, 
with  hungry,  or,  better,  thii-sty-looking  public- 
houses  at  the  comer ; then  some  “ detached 
villas,”  with  apologies  for  gardens  to  them  ; and 
last  of  all,  the  building  plots,  and  the  placards 
“ Dry  rubbish  may  be  shot  here.”  “ Dry  rub- 
bish ? ” Yes,  the  foundation  of  the  London  of 
the  futui-e — a city  built  upon  rubbish,  not  always 
particularly  “ di-y,”  by  the  bye,  but  good,  honest 
rubbish.  No  need  of  describing  it,  I suppose. 
Every  one  has  doubtless  observed  the  oblique- 
lying  strata  of  brick-ends  and  road-scrapings, 
oyster-shells  and  cinders,  which  a section  of  it 
presents  to  us.  Truly  a fine  foundation— an 
admirable  subsoil  for  dwellings  calculated  to  last 
— well,  ninety-nine  years,  at  any  rate.  What  a 
splendid  study,  moreover,  for  the  antiquaries  of 
future  ages  do  these  kitchen  middens  present  us 
with  ! What  a shell-fish  loving  people  we  shall 
be  thought  1 Talk  about  burning  down  houses 
in  China  for  the  sake  of  roast  pig,  Mr.  Lamb, 
why,  it  will  be  nothing  to  the  way  in  which  our 
descendants  will  puU  down  their  houses  (if  they 
have  not  already  fallen  down)  in  order  to  dig  for 
broken  crockery  and  other  traces  of  our  civiliza- 
tion beneath  the  ruins  ! But,  joking  aside,  it  is 
a strange  thing,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  to 
find  what  accumulations  of  so-called  “made- 
ground”  have  grown  upon  the  sites  of  even  our 
oldest  buildings.  I believe  that  a thickness  of 
20ft.  of  such  deposits  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
aud  that  if  we  go  down  to  the  vii'gin  soil  we  pass 
at  last  through  traces  even  of  Roman  London — 
the  old  thin  bricks  and  Samian  pottery.  Now 
perhaps  you  may  have  already  guessed  what  my 
paper  is  about,  and  you  may  think  that  I have 
brought  you  here  under  false  pretences.  I cer- 
tainly chose  an  ambiguous  title,  and  I did  so 
intentionally,  as  I know  that  the  Association 
cares  little  for  practical  papers  (oh,  eh).  As  I 
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cannot  treat  upon  any  otlier  than  practical  matters 
I must  beg  of  you  to  bear  with  me  in  spite  of  my 
title.  WbUe  on  the  subject  of 

SUBSOIL, 

I may  mention  that  in  the  Building  News  a 
week  or  two  back  I saw  a paragraph  describing 
a quarrel  (about  these  very  rubbish  heaps  I have 
been  alluding  to)  at  Liverpool.  A certain  Dr. 
Stallard  had  pointed  out  in  the  Lancet  that  to 
collect  “refuse,  consisting  of  ashes,  fish-bones, 
lobster-sheUs,  cabbage-leaves,  potato-parmgs,  old 
door-mats,  broken  pottery,  and  the  thousand 
other  perishable  articles  which  the  sewers  will 
not  remove  ” cannot  fail  to  make  houses  built  on 
such  a subsoil  unhealthy.  Of  course  his  opinions 
were  disputed  by  another  member  of  his  profession 
— Dr.  Trench — who  entirely  controverts  this  view, 
and  says,  “ As  a physician  and  chemist,  I assert 
that  all  organic  materials — -fish-bones,  lobster- 
shells,  old  mats,  ajid  other  perishable  articles — 
will,  if  left  undisturbed  in  a heap  of  ashes  and 
macadam  detritus,  be  speedily  destroyed  by 
eremacausis,  without  the  evolution  of  any  no- 
table noxious  gases,  and  that  long  before  houses 
are  built  on  the  spot  it  will  be  a firm  yet  porous 
foundation,  better  suited  for  health  than  our 
boulder  clay.”  In  the  face  of  two  such  opposite 
opinions  the  Liverpool  Health  Committee,  feeling 
incompetent  doubtless  to  settle  the  matter  them- 
selves, are  about  to  request  Professor  Huxley  to 
select  two  scientific  men  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  shall  shortly  know,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  as  unwise  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view  as  it  is  structurally,  to  build  upon  rubbish. 
I can  speak  from  experience  of  the  odours  evolved 
from  heaps  of  road  scrapings  in  wet  weather,  and 
with  aU  due  repect  for  Dr.  Trench,  I am  forced 
to  state  that  they  are,  even  if  healthy,  very  un- 
pleasant. In  the  natural  course  of  things, 
having  spoken  of  the  subsoil  we  come  next  to  the 

FOUNDATIONS. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  specify  concrete, 
though  they  used  formerly  to  take  no  end  of  pre- 
caution in  the  way  of  York  flags  and  piling  for 
all  buildings  of  importance,  leaving  the  minor 
buildings  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  shift  they 
certainly  will  if  built  upon  these  porous  heaps. 
“ Concrete  ” is  a very  enticing  word,  and  carries 
an  amazing  sense  of  security  with  it.  I can  very 
vividly  remember  the  site  of  some  good  houses, 
not  a hundred  miles  from  South  Kensington— 
which  are  now  probably  letting  from  £300  to 
£400  a year.  This  site  was  (after  having  been  a 
market-garden)  a very  muddy  pond,  on  which  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  made  rafts  of  the 
contractors’  plant,  and  swam  sailing  matches 
with  the  wheelbarrows.  In  course  of  time  the 
ponds  (which  had  been  gravel  pits)  were  filled  in 
with  rubbish,  and  ultimately  gave  place  to  “ first- 
class  family  mansions,”  with  stucco  in  front  and 
stables  at  the  back,  which  mansions  in  a very 
great  degree  owe  their  stability  to  concrete. 

CONCKETE. 

Well,  we  all  know  a great  deal  about  this — a 
mixture  which  is  buried  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  and 
which  is  all  the  better  for  being  quickly  covered 
over  and  forgotten.  If  we  believe  our  specifica- 
tions, and  have  any  faith  that  it  consists  of  one 
part  of  stone  hme,  and  six  parts  of  clean  ballast, 
we  also  probably  believe  that  after  a short  time 
it  gets  very  hard,  more  especially  after  it  has  been 
“ thrown  into  the  trenches  from  a height  of  from 
10ft.  to  12ft.”  and  has  been  “well-rammed.” 
Now,  without  mincing  matters,  I will  tell  you  at 
once  that  “concrete”  is  one  form  of  rubbish 
1 am  going  to  treat  of  architecturally.  For  all 
the  practical  value  which  we  derive  from  nine- 
tenths  of  the  lime  concrete  used  in  foundations, 
we  might  just  as  well  use  the  ballast  without  the 
lime.  In  damp  situations— and  the  trenches  are 
rarely  very  dry — the  chalk  lime  never  sets  at  all, 
and  if  there  is  any  running  water  it  all  gets 
washed  out  of  the  ballast  in  course  of  time  and 
dissolved  away.  Lias  hme  and  grey  lime  are 
certainly  free  from  these  objections,  but  they  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  rarely  used.  The  chief 
fault  in  the  use  of  concrete  is,  however,  the  way 
in  which  it  is  mixed.  We  perhaps  have  had  ex- 
perience of  Thames  ballast — a mixture  of  mud, 
coal,  chips,  &c. — and  we  specify  “gravel” — a 
rich  loamy  mixtm-e  of  pebbles,  well  covered  with 
a coating  of  clay.  This  material  is  “knocked 
together,”  as  it  is  termed,  or  turned  over 
with  enough  lime  to  colour  it,  and  it  is  then 
thrown  at  once  into  the  trenches.  One  value  of 
the  lime,  which  is  perhaps  overlooked,  is  that  in 


heating  and  swelling,  wliichit  does  in  situ,  it  may 
cause  th  i ballast  to  fill  out  the  excavations.  For 
the  lime  to  have  any  real  value  in  incorporating 
the  pebbles  it  must  have  a clean  hard  surface  to 
attach  itself  to,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
film  of  clay  is  the  worst  surface  for  the  lime  to  lay 
hold  of.  Again,  the  proportion  of  pebbles  and 
sand  in  the  concrete  requhes  very  careful  adjust- 
ment, for  if  there  is  not  enough  sand  to  fill  up  the 
voids  in  the  ballast  the  lime  can  never  do  it,  and 
the  concrete  wiU  bo  worthless.  I have  some- 
where seen,  I think  in  Laxton’s  “ Price-Book,” 
some  very  excellent  rules  for  ascertaining  the 
voids  in  ballast,  and  for  arriving  at  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  which  should  be  used  in  a given 
quantity  of  shingle.  The  manner  in  which  this 
was  to  be  done  was  to  fill  a measure  with  washed 
shingle,  and  then  to  find  how  much  dry  sand 
could  be  shaken  down  into  it.  I am  afraid  that 
this  precaution  is  very  rarely  taken.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  only  way  to  make  concrete 
properly  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  scarcely  ever 
made — at  least  I have  never  seen  it  made  so — 
viz.,  to  mix  the  lime  and  sand  first  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a liquid  mortar,  and  then,  in  a sub- 
sequent operation  by  mechanical  means,  tho- 
roughly to  imbed  the  pebbles  in  this  mixture.  The 
old  Roman  concrete  we  hear  so  much  about  con- 
sisted mainly  of  such  mortar,  in  which  were  im- 
bedded the  broken  brick  and  stone,  which  were 
used  in  much  larger  fragments  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  introducing  into  modern  concrete. 
But  not  only  in  the  manipulation  of  concrete  ; I 
maintain  that  all  our  building  trade  customers 
are  antiquated  and  old-fashioned,  and  that  in 
spite  of  our  advance  in  other  matters  we  are 
terribly  backward  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
mechanical  details  and  practice  of  the  art  of 
building.  Concrete  is  one  of  the  things  which 
can  be  made  a hundred-fold  better  by  machinery 
than  it  can  be  by  hand  labour,  and  yet  we  have 
no  simple  and  cheap  contrivance,  that  I know 
of,  for  making  concrete.  Again,  within  the  last 
thirty  years  Portland  cement  has  come  into 
pretty  general  use,  and  Portland  cement  concrete, 
or  even  concrete  made  from  a mixture  of  Port- 
land cement  and  grey  lime,  is  infinitely  better 
than  simple  lime  concrete,  and  yet  how  little  of 
it  is  used  except  for  frame  buildings  and  block- 
making.  We  have  excellent  materials  at  hand, 
and  merely  in  order  to  save  a little  trouble  in  the 
mixing,  or  for  the  sake  of  cheapness,  we  com- 
pound with  them  substances  which  come  fairly 
into  the  scope  of  an  essay  on  rubbish.  Prom 
the  foundations  we  get  next  to  the 

FOOTINGS, 

the  domain  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  here  of 
all  places  in  the  building  rubbish  is  rampant. 
Bricks,  some  hundred  years  ago,  were  carefully 
made  of  good  clay  and  properly  burnt  in  kilns — 
the  use  of  wood  for  fuel  and  the  confined  atmo- 
sphere of  the  kilns  gave  them  for  the  most  part  a 
red  tint.  In  course  of  time,  brickmakers — and 
particularly  London  brickmakers — found  that 
they  could  do  without  kilns,  and  could  make 
bricks  of  pretty  nearly  any  loamy  rubbish,  burn- 
ing them  with  breeze  and  small  coal  in  heaps  or 
clamps.  The  article  produced  in  this  way — and 
known  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  specifica- 
tions of  careful  young  architects  as  “ good, 
sound,  square,  hard-burnt,  grey  stock  bricks,” 
but  rarely  seen  in  such  perfection  elsewhere — is  a 
dirty  yellow-coloured  and  very  irregularly-shaped 
object,  which  is  the  building  material  of  London. 
I have  no  fault  to  find  with  well-made  bricks, 
either  for  their  size,  their  colour,  or  then-  form, 
I think  in  all  these  respects  a good  brick  is  as 
handy  and  convenient  an  article  as  could  well  be 
contrived,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  bricks 
which  are  really  good  in  aU  these  particulars  are 
manufactured  at  a price  equal  to  or  but  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  price  we  are  forced  to  pay  for  our 
London  rubbish.  Really,  bricks  get  worse  and 
worse  every  year,  and  in  default  of  a fair  com- 
petition or  of  any  suitable  standard  to  judge  by, 
the  only  difficulty  in  passing  materials  on  large 
works  is  to  know  how  bad  you  may  take  them.  I 
believe  the  acknowledged  test  of  goodness  will 
soon  be  that  if  a brick  on  being  held  up  by  one 
corner  and  vigorously  shaken  does  not  fall  to 
pieces,  it  will  be  considered  good  enough  to  pass 
muster. 

BEICKMAKING, 

though  perhaps  hardly  coming  into  the  archi- 
tect’s province,  deserves  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 
some  one  in  authority.  If  we  want  good  bricks 
for  facing  we  have  to  get  them  from  some  distant 
part  of  the  country,  and  to  pay  a long  price  for 


carriage  ; and  good  stocks  for  common  work  arc 
really  quite  out  of  the  question.  As  London  is  a 
brick  city,  and  can  scarcely  ever  become  any 
thing  else,  it  seems  sad  to  have  to  record  the 
steady  deterioration  of  our  Loudon  bricks,  and 
the  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  scarcely  any  remedy  for  this  evil.  The 
reason  of  it  is  very  evident,  it  we  visit  any  of  the 
centres  of  the  brickmaking  industry.  One  fact 
stares  us  everywhere  in  the  face — want  of  capital, 
and,  consequently,  want  of  plant.  Go  to  Hammer- 
smith or  Blackheath  ; you  will  find  the  same  state 
of  things  prevailing  in  nearly  every  brickfield 
you  visit.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing  I mean — 
a bUnd,  broken-down  old  horse  tramping  round  in 
the  old-fashioned  pug-mill  or  wash-mill,  and  a 
number  of  men  and  boys  turning  over  the  mud 
and  cinders.  None  of  the  modern  machinery  for 
crushing  and  preparing  the  clay,  no  mechanical 
appliances  for  moulding  and  pressing  the  bricks  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  very  rudest  and  worst  plan 
imaginable  for  burning  them.  In  many  of  the 
provincial  towns  the  cry  for  better  bricks  has  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  patent  kilns,  the  use 
of  powerful  grinding  and  moulding  machinery, 
and  the  production  of  an  infinitely  better  material 
than  the  old  one,  at  about  the  same  cost.  I 
question  whether  a similar  outcry  would  produce 
much  effect  in  London.  The  brick  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  such  numbers  of  small  men,  who  find  a 
ready  sale  for  any  rubbish  they  can  produce,  and 
the  builders  can  afford  to  laugh  in  their  sleeves 
at  any  protest  we  can  make  about  “ stock  ” 
bricks.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  the  pre- 
judices of  the  men  and  the  power  they  possess  to 
combine  against  anything  they  don’t  like — and  a 
dislike  of  machine-made  bricks  is,  I really  think, 
born  with  the  British  bricklayer.  We  can  all  re- 
member the  Manchester  strikes,  which  were 
brought  about  solely  by  the  introduction  of  a 
better  kind  of  brick.  This  may  perhaps  be  the 
reason  which  prevents  capitalists  from  embarking 
then’  money  in  the  brick  trade  with  a view  to  the 
London  market,  but  I am  convinced  that  before 
long  we  shall  see  an  effort  made,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  introduce  a better  kind  of  brick  than  we 
are  accustomed  to,  and  whether  the  men  submit 
tamely  to  the  innovation  or  drive  the  new  ma- 
terial out  of  the  field,  remains  to  be  proved.  The 
secret  of  the  dislike  of  workmen  to  machine  bricks 
is,  I believe,  their  great  weight ; and  another 
reason  I have  heard  alleged,  but  it  seems  an  ab- 
surd one,  is  that  it  is  easier  to  make  good  work 
with  them,  and  consequently  a master  expects 
more  work  in  a day  out  of  a man  using  “ patent” 
bricks.  One  would  think  that  the  difficulty  of 
weight  could  soon  be  overcome,  either  by  slightly 
reducing  the  size  of  the  brick,  or  by  making 
larger  frogs  in  it.  The  lightness  of  our  London 
“ stocks  ” is  due,  of  course,  to  the  numerous  in- 
terstices they  contain  from  the  burning  away  of 
the  particles  of  slack  and  breeze  which  are  incor- 
porated with  the  clay  previous  to  firing.  A large 
frog  is  objected  to,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
mortar  it  swallows  up.  While  on  the  subject  of 
brickmaking,  perhaps  a word  or  two  about 
“ patent”  bricks  may  not  be  amiss.  By  “ patent” 
bricks,  I mean  any  kind  of  machine-made  bricks, 
for  whether  the  brick  is  so  styled  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  not,  I find  the  men  invariably  speak  of 
them  as  such.  The  most  common  plan  of  making 
bricks  by  machinery  is  to  temper  or  prepare  the 
clay  in  the  pugmill,  out  of  which  it  is  squeezed  in 
a continuous  stream.  This  stream  has  a sectional 
size  of  the  wet  brick — lOin.  by  Sin. — and  it  is 
divided  ,into  separate  bricks  by  wires  or  other 
cutters  at  intervals  of  about  3 jin.  The  bricks 
thus  roughly  formed  are  sometimes  burnt  and 
sold  in  the  rough  as  they  are,  or  they  may,  when 
partially  dry,  undergo  a heavy  pressure  in  metal 
moulds,  when  they  acquire  the  name  of  “pressed  ” 
bricks.  Any  process  such  as  I have  described, 
by  which  the  clay  after  having  been  well  tempered, 
is  formed  into  bricks  in  the  way  stated,  gives  a 
machine-brick  which  can  compare  most  favourably 
with  the  old  hand-made  ones ; but  there  is 
another  mode  of  procedure  which  ^is  ’now  becom- 
ing very  common,  and  which,  though  a simpler 
and  cheaper  plan  of  dealing  with  the  clay,  results 
in  a much  less  trustworthy  brick.  This  is  known 
as  the  “ dust  process,”  owing  to  the  maniiiulation 
of  the  clay  in  a dried  and  powdered  state.  In 
this  case  the  clay,  after  it  has  been  dug,  is  ground 
under  edge-runners  or  any  other  suitable  crushing- 
machine  to  a fine  powder.  This  dry,  or  compara- 
tively dry  powder,  is  then  submitted  to  very 
heavy  pressure,  by  which  means  the  particles  of 
clay  are  so  consolidated  that  the  brick  may  be 
handled,  and  after  very  little  drying  placed  in  the 
^ kilns.  By  this  process  toughness  and 
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tenacity  of  the  clay  is  in  a great  measure  lost ; 
and  l)ricks  made  in  this  way  (particularly  if  they 
he  slightly  underburnt)  are  often  broken  by  men 
tapping  them  with  the  trowel.  The  fracture, 
also,  instead  of  presenting  the  sti-eaky  silky  look 
of  ])lastic  clay,  has  a granular  appearance, 
resembhug  sandstone.  I have  still  to  mention  a 
variety  of  machine-brick  which  has  been  com- 
paratively recently  introduced,  but  which,  for 
many  reasons,  deserves  our  attention — viz.,  bricks 
made  of  concrete,  j)ressed  in  moulds.  These 
bricks  are  of  course  unlired,  and  depend  entirely 
for  their  strength  on  the  cementing  material  with 
which  they  ai’e  compacted.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  we  possess  an  admirable  pit  sand,  with 
a vei'y  indifferent  brick  earth  ; and  as  London 
goes  on  spreading,  we  shall  gradually  enfold  all 
our  former  brick-fields  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  and  brick-burning  will  be  out  of  the 
question.  Some  cheap  and  simple  plan,  then,  of 
maldng  concrete  bricks,  which  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  firing,  and  will  enable  us  to  make 
use  of  the  gravel  we  dig  out  of  our  foundations, 
has  still  to  be  introduced,  and  will  bo  a great 
advantage  in  London.  I fear  I have  digressed 
sadly  in  order  to  speak  of  brickmaking,  which  is 
a subject  which  hai-dly  concerns  me.  I was 
saying  with  reference  to  the  footings  of  our 
buildings,  that  this  was  the  place  to  look  for  bad 
bricks  ; and  there  seems  to  be  a further  tradition 
— that  not  only  are  all  the  bad  bricks  to  go  into 
the  footings,  but  that  the  fii’st  course  should  be 
laid  dry.  Of  course,  if  we  think  about  the 
matter  for  a moment,  it  is  obvious  that  not  only 
should  our  footings  be  composed  of  bricks  picked 
for  their  strength  and  hardness,  but  further  that 
the  cementing  materials  should  be  the  best  of 
their  land.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  considera- 
tion of  another  description  of  rubbish — mortar. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  NEW  POLICE  SANITARY  ORDER. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  has  not  been 
a moment  too  soon  in  the  step  he  has  just 
taken  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious disease  in  common  lodging-houses.  The 
order  issued  empowers  the  inspecting  sergeant 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  such  lodging-houses  im- 
mediately on  receiving  notice  of  the  occurrence  of 
a case  of  fever  or  other  illness,  if  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer  and  the  relieving  officer  have  not 
arrived,  to  direct  the  removal  of  all  the  lodgers 
from  the  sick  room.  He  will  then  call  upon  the 
Poor  Law  relieving  officer  and  obtain  his  order 
for  the  medical  officer’s  attendance  on  the  case. 
If  these  functionaries  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend, 
-and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  spread  of  any 
contagious  disease  or  danger  to  the  person  who  is 
ill,  the  inspecting  sergeant  is  to  request  the  near- 
est divisional  surgeon  of  the  police  to  attend,  and 
will  further  accompany  him  and  report  the  result 
without  delay  to  head-quarters  at  Scotland -yard. 
He  will  also  immediately  afterwards  see  a guar- 
dian or  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  the  clerk  of  the 
guardians,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  absence  or 
neglect  of  their  officers,  requesting  at  the  same 
time  an  order  to  remove  and  admit  the  sick  per- 
son to  a hospital  or  the  infirmary  of  the  parish  or 
union  : and  then,  in  default  of  such  order,  heisto 
apply  to  the  nearest  hospital  which  admits  such 
cases  for  a like  order.  He  is  to  act  under  the  sur- 
geon’s advice  as  to  directing  the  keeper  of  tire 
lodging-hou.se  to  take  the  necesssary  steps  for  de- 
stroying or  disinfecting  blankets,  bedding, 

In  disinfecting  common  lodging-houses  or  sick 
rooms  in  cases  of  fever  or  other  contagious  diseases, 
by  means  of  carbolic  acid,  the  following  prepara- 
tion is  to  bo  employed: — 1.  Carbolic  powder;  2, 
liquid  carbolic  acid  mixed  with  water  in  the  under- 
mentioned proportions  : carbolic  acid,  half  a pint, 
water,  two  gallons  ; to  be  well  shaken  or  stirred 
before  using.  All  that  comes  from  the  sick  room 
is  to  be  received  into  a vessel  containing  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  carbolic  powder  or  half  a 
pint  of  the  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  A shallow 
dish  containing  half  a pound  of  the  carbolic  pow- 
der to  two  pounds  of  sand  well  wetted  with  the 
solution,  is  to  be  placed  in  each  infected  room, 
and  renewed  daily.  Cloths  dipped  in  the  solution 
to  bo  suspended  in  the  passage  immediately  outside 
the  door  of  the  room.  The  room  to  be  ventilated 
by  opening  both  sashes  of  the  window.  The  door 
to  be  opened  as  little  as  possible.  Useless  woollen 
and  other  draperies  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  room 
when  the  symptoms  first  make  their  appearance. 
Foul  bodclothing  or  body  linen  to  be  well  scalded 
with  boiling  water  immediately  on  its  removal 
from  contact  with  the  patient,  then  to  be  dipped 


in  the  solution  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water, 
and  afterwards  wrung  out  in  pure  water.  Every 
part  of  the  house  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  solu- 
tion twice  daily,  and  at  least  half  a gallon  of 
the  solution  to  be  poured  down  sinks,  drains, 
(tc.,  once  a day.  All  glasses,  cups,  and  other 
vessels  to  be  carefully  cleaned  before  being 
used  by  others.  All  unpaved  earth  in  back- 
yards or  around  infected  dwellings  to  be  well 
moistened  with  the  solution  daily.  In  case 
of  death  the  body  to  be  wrapped  in  a sheet 
kept  wetted  with  the  solution,  and  a pound 
of  the  powder  to  be  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
coffin . On  the  death  or  removal  of  the  patient 
the  apartment  to  be  fumigated  with  sulphur  in 
the  following  manner  : — The  chimney  being 
stopped  up  and  the  doors  and  windows  closed, 
four  ounces  of  common  sulphur  are  to  be  placed 
in  a shallow  iron  vessel  or  on  a shovel,  ignited,  and 
allowed  to  burn  out.  The  person  who  ignites  the 
sulphur  to  leave  the  room  immediately.  The  bed, 
mattress,  and  carpet,  and  all  woollen  articles  of 
body  clothing  and  bed  clothing,  to  be  left  in  the  room 
during  the  fumigation.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  rooms,  passages,  and  staircases  to  be  washed 
and  limewashed.  Half  a pint  of  undiluted  liquid 
carbolic  acid  to  be  mixed  with  each  bucketful  of 
limewash.  During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
carbolic  acid  soap  sliould  be  used  for  all  purposes 
in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  soap.  Calvert’s  carbolic 
acid  to  be  always  used. 


Imbing  littcIIigeEL 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Allhallows,  Lombard  street.  This  church, 
which  has  been  closed  for  several  months,  was 
reopened  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  present 
building  was  reconstructed  in  1694  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  its  main  features  have 
been  faithfully  preserved  in  the  present  res- 
torations. The  west  galleries  have  been  re- 
moved, and  also  the  room  at  the  north-west 
corner,  throwing  open  the  fine  vestibule,  the 
west  window,  and  the  groined  ceiling.  The 
wall  and  ceiling  decorations  have  been  carefully 
studied.  On  the  ceiling,  the  corner  medallions 
represent  the  Evangelists,  the  central  subject 
being  a figure  of  oUr  Lord  in  glory.  The  more 
salient  parts  of  the  cornice  mouldings  are  brought 
out  in  gold  and  colour.  The  faces  of  the  groins 
under  the  main  ceiling  have  foliated  enrichments, 
with  medallions,  representing  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  the  four  great  prophets ; the  side 
medallions,  patriarchs  and  kings.  Arabesque 
decoration  is  carried  round  the  window  arches 
and  above  the  wood  panelling  on  either  side  of 
the  church.  The  window  at  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  represents  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in 
Galilee.  On  the  _south  side  of  the  church,  com- 
mencing from  the  organ,  the  subjects  of  the  four 
windows  are : — 1.  Christ  Sitting  in  the  Temple. 
2.  Christ  Healing  the  Elind.  3.  The  Good 
Samaritan.  4.  The  Three  Maries  at  the  Sepul- 
chre. The  west  end  has  a striking  representation 
of  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  north  side,  commenc- 
ing from  the  vestry,  the  subjects  of  the  four  win- 
dows are; — 1.  The  Wise  Men’s  Offering.  2. 
Christ  Raising  the  Widow’s  Son.  3.  S.  Peter 
Walking  on  the  Sea.  4.  The  Entombment,  The 
cost  of  the  restorations  has  been  £4,000.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Francis,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Dove. 

Axminster. — On  Christmas  Eve  the  parish 
church  of  SS.  Mary  and  John  the  Baptist, 
Axminster,  was  reopened,  after  restoration  at 
a cost  of  £1,200.  It  consists  of  a central  tower, 
72ft.  high,  between  the  nave  and  chancel ; and  in 
old  times  transepts  projected  north  and  south 
from  the  tower.  These  no  longer  exist,  and  the 
aisles  run  straight  through  from  end  to  end,  a 
length  of  97ft.  The  south  aisle  is  partly  modern, 
being  erected  in  1800,  and  took  the  place  of 
“ Drake’s  Chantry.”  The  north  aisle  is  (as  well 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  church)  of  Perpen- 
dicular date.  The  restoration  has  comprised  the 
removal  of  the  old  galleries,  the  reseating  of  the 
church  throughout,  and  some  external  restoration. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward'Ashworth,  of  Exeter  ; 
the  contractor  Mr.  John  Digby,  of  Ottery  S- 
klary. 

Pethrtavt. — The  little  church  of  S.  Peter’s 
Tavy,  in  the  confines  of  Dartmoor,  was  reopened 
on  December  29,  after  having  undergone  con- 
siderable restoration  under  the  superintendence 


of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  T.  Gibbons.  The  building 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel  aisle, 
south  transept,  western  tower  and  south  porch. 
The  restoration  includes  new  roofing,  pointing 
the  walls,  cleaning  all  the  stonework,  and  substi. 
tuting  neat  benches  of  pitch  pine  for  the  old 
pews. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bradford. — New  premises  are  to  be  erected 
for  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company  at  Bradford. 
The  design  has  been  prepared  in  the  French- 
Italian  style  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
Bradford.  The  principal  feature  of  the  design 
is  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  streets,  where 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  bank  is  placed.  Coupled 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a pedi- 
ment, form  a deeply-recessed  portico,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  door-way.  Above  the 
portico  is  a boldly-projecting  three-light  window, 
with  columns  of  the  same  order,  carrying  a 
smaller  pediment,  the  tympana  of  both  pedi- 
ments filled  in  with  carved  work.  Above  this, 
again,  is  a coupled  two-light  window,  with  shafts, 
then  a rich  frieze  cornice  and  parapet,  flanked  by 
ornaments  at  each  angle,  terminated  by  finials, 
and  from  the  centre  rises  a lofty  Mansard  roof, 
surmounted  with  iron  cresting  and  finial,  the 
front  of  the  roof  enriched  with  a kind  of  dormer, 
carrying  figures.  The  lower  story  of  the  bank  is 
rusticated  up  to  the  first  floor,  the  same  feature 
marking  each  of  the  angles  in  Bank-street  and 
New  Tyrrel-strent,  the  rustication  being  continued 
up  to  the  frieze  both  there  and  on  each  side  of 
the  principal  entrance.  The  banking  apartments 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  lighted  by  lofty  square- 
headed windows,  masks  forming  the  keystone  to 
the  window  heads.  The  first  floor  windows  are 
terminated  with  circular  pediments,  and  have 
balconies,  and  on  the  second  floor  the  windows 
are  coupled.  A bold  cornice  and  rich  frieze  is 
carried  round  the  building,  and  above  that  again 
is  the  parapet  forming  square  panels,  filled  in 
with  paterae.  A distinctive  character  is  given  to 
each  angle  of  the  building  as  well  as  to  the 
central  portion.  The  line  of  the  parapet  is 
broken  by  chimney  stacks  of  bold  treatment  and 
by  handsome  ornamental  terminals,  imparting  a 
feature  of  unity  to  the  whole  design.  In  the 
tympanum  over  the  central  doorway  are  the  arms 
of  Leeds  and  Bradford.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  estimated  at  £10,000. 

Leek. — The  Alsop  Memorial  Hospital  has 
recently  been  opened  to  the  public  here.  The 
following  is  a description  of  the  arrangements  : — 
The  chief  feature  is  the  two  large  wards,  each 
27ft.  by  14ft.,  which  are  intended  for  four  beds 
each  ; that  of  the  males  being  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  females  immediately  over  it  on  the 
chamber  floor.  A corridor  the  whole  length  of 
the  ward  separates  it  on  both  floors  from  the 
men’s  and  women’s  special  wards  (for  two  beds 
each),  the  operating  room  and  the  baths,  lY.Cs. 
and  lavatories  ; and  all  this  portion  of  the  build, 
ing  is  divided  by  the  halt  and  landing  over  it  from 
the  more  domestic  department,  comprising  the 
kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  and  waiting-room  for 
patients  and  visitors  ; and  above  these  are  three 
bedrooms  for  nurses  and  assistants  and  the  linen 
closet ; there  is  also  a commodious  bedroom  and 
store-room  lighted  by  dormer  lights  in  the  roof. 
The  mortuary  is  a detached  building  in  the  yard 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  washhouse  and  other 
out-offices  are  also  detached.  The  hospital  is 
warmed  throughout  by  the  hot-air  apparatus  of 
Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge,  placed  in  the 
basement  story  of  the  building.  The  architect  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the  plan  of  ventOa- 
tion.  The  passage  of  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
fresh  air  through  the  wards  being  secured,  warmed 
by  the  apparatus  in  winter  and  in  summer  re- 
duced to  a temperature  at  least  ten  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  the  external  atmosphere  ; the  vitiated 
air  is  drawn  off  by  regulated  outlets  into  separate 
flues  in  the  chimneys.  The  good  old  fashion  of 
open  fireplaces  has  been  retained  in  each  room,  in 
addition  to  the  warming  apparatus.  The  building 
is  of  red  brick,  relieved  by  plain  and  moulded  stone 
strings,  and  the  jambs,  mullions,  and  heads  of  the 
windows  are  also  of  stone.  All  the  windows  have 
pointed  arches  in  coloured  brick  and  stone,  with 
label  mouldings,  the  spandrils  being  filled  with 
pierced  traceried  stone  heads  or  dark-coloured 
tiles.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  plain  and  orna- 
mental tiles,  with  stone  copings  at  the  gables, 
finished  by  iron  or  carved  stoue  finials.  The 
woodwork  in  the  interior  is  varnished  without 
staining,  the  figure  being  preserved.  The  walls 
are  coloured  throughout  in  judiciously-selected 
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tints  of  quiet  tone  ; those  in  the  wards  having  a 
skirting  of  three  courses  of  white  porcelain-faced 
bricks  instead  of  the  ordinary  woodwork,  as  being 
capable  of  naore  thorough  cleansing  in  the  neces- 
sarily frequent  washing  of  the  floor,  &c.  The  fire- 
places have  mantelpieces  of  moulded  stone ; the 
jambs  being  filled  with  pictorial  tiles  and  the 
hearths  laid  with  glazed  dark-coloured  tiles.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Sugden,  of  Leek,  and  the  work 
has  been  executed,  under  his  superintendence,  by 
Messrs.  Nadin,  Hudson,  & Philips  ; the  stone  carv- 
ing by  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Manchester. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

WE  have  announced  the  appearance  of  two 
series  of  illustrations  for  the  present  voluine, 
which  we  are  sure  will  gratify  our  readers,  viz., 
“ Monuments  of  Art  ” and  “ Albert  Diirer’s  Engrav- 
ings.” We  had  hoped  to  have  commenced  the 
former  in  the  present  number,  and  in  our  next  to 
have  given  the  first  of  the  Diirer  series.  The  dull 
weather  has,  however,  completely  thwarted  us. 
The  process,  photo-Utho.,  by  which  these  illustra- 
tions are  produced,  requires  bright  weather  for  its 
successful  accomplishment,  and  until  it  comes  we 
must  claim  our  readers’  indulgence. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
.as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  aOotted  to  correspondence.] 


To  OcR  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  feyour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR. 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  6 p.m  on  Thursday. 


Received. — J.  Heywood,  P.  A.  Rayner,  J.  G.  Bland, 
M.  Munro,  Sherry,  Wednesbury  Local  Board,  R.  G.  Thomas, 
T.  Drew,  J.  S.  Bradbury,  W.  Eogerty,  H.  H.  Statham,  W. 
MacFarlane  & Co.,  H.  McMillan,  Gilson  Martin,  J.  T. 
Ryan,  P.  Auld,  H.  G.  W.  D.,  Gilbert  Redgtave. 

M.  Carpentier. — Received.  Will  reply  by  post. 

Sidney  Robjohn. — Thanks. 

Edmond  Winter. — Received.  You  need  not  have  put 
us  to  the  expense  of  triple  postage. 

D.  A.  Walter. — Such  a work,  if  well  done,  ought  to  sell. 
Would  not  the  photo-lithographic  process  suit  you  ? 


faesjonkita. 

PERCENTAGERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News.) 

Sib, — We  have  all  heard  of  people  who  while 
perfectly  sane,  and  even  displaying  a high  degree 
of  intellectual  power  in  regard  to  some  subjects, 
are  crazy  on  one  point,  at  the  mere  mention  of 
which  they  are  liable  to  physical  or  mental  con- 
vulsions of  an  alarming  nature.  I am  afraid  Mr. 
Garbett  comes  under  this  category.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  his  writings  ; 
and  he  has  given  us  more  good  sense  and  sound 
reasoning  about  the  theory  of  architecture  in  his 
little  work  on  the  “ Principles  of  Design  ” than 
are  to  be  found  in  most  books  I know  of.  But  the 
percentage  system  of  payment  is  to  him  like  the 
red  rag  to  a bull,  and  seems  to  goad  him  to  a sort 
of  divine  fury  which  far  overruns  the  traditional 
boundary  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

I will  say  at  once  that  I think  the  percentage 
system  a wrong  principle  of  payment,  inasmuch 
as  in  theory  of  course  it  encourages  outlay,  and 
lays  architects  open  to  the  charge  of  being  anxious 
to  see  as  much  money  as  possible  spent  on  a 
building.  But  I am  unable  to  see  how  this  difiTers 
in  principle  from  Mr.  Garbett’s  proposition  of  so 
much  per  square  of  flooring.  It  is  only  the  same 
thing  under  a different  name ; the  architect  may 
just  as  well  be  supposed  under  that  system  to  be 
anxious  to  induce  all  his  clients  to  build  bigger 
rooms  than  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  pocket 
more  money.  The  only  system  that  would  not  be 
open  to  the  same  objections  would  be  that  of  each 
architect  charging,  as  other  artists  now  do,  what- 
ever he  considers  the  value  of  his  work  to  be,  or 
whatever  he  thinks  he  can  induce  the  public  to 
rate  it  at.  There  would  be  certain  advantages  in 
this  plan ; especially  that  it  would  enable  those 
upon  whom  great  demands  are  made  to  follow  the 
example  of  painters  and  sculptors,  and  raise  their 
terms  instead  of  accepting  on  the  same  terms  more 


work  than  they  can  possibly  look  after,  aud  getting 
it  done  by  proxy.  But  it  is  a very  hazardous 
thing,  especially  for  young  professional  men,  to 
attempt  to  break  down  a long-established  custom 
of  this  kind  ; misunderstanding,  and  perhaps  loss 
of  employment,  are  pretty  sure  to  folliw  such  an 
attempt,  unless  made  by  the  profession  en  masse. 
Nor  is  the  matter  of  anything  like  the  importance 
which  Mr.  Garbett  assumes  it  to  be.  There  are 
probably  plenty  among  the  more  talented 
members  of  the  profession  who  would  concur  in 
thinking  the  payment  question  a very  subordi- 
nate one,  and  whoso  anxiety  is  more  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  themselves  and  of  their  art  than 
to  higgle  about  how  they  shall  be  paid.  When 
Mr.  Garbett  insinuates  that  no  one  who  is  willing 
to  be  paid  on  the  present  system,  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  can  have  any  true  feeling  for  the  art  of 
architecture,  he  says  what  he  must  know  to  be 
nonsense  ; and  when  he  stigmatizes  those  who  do 
so  as  robbers  of  the  public  he  says  what  is  as  un- 
charitable and  uncourteous  as  it  is  in  many  cases 
totally  untrue.  A similar  system  runs  through 
many  other  professions  on  which  no  stigma  is 
supposed  to  be  cast  thereby.  Mr.  Froude  said,  in 
his  inaugural  address  at  S.  Andrew’s  University, 
that  the  system  of  payment  for  literary  work  was 
altogether  wrong,  as  it  was  paid  for  according  to 
the  length  of  an  article  instead  of  its  merit.  This 
is  true  in  one  way ; but  as  a matter  of  business 
the  present  system  is  simple  and  saves  much 
trouble  ; and  does  any  one  suppose  that  because 
literary  men  are  so  paid  for  their  articles,  there- 
fore there  are  none  amongst  them  who  are  totally 
above  the  temptation  of  writing  for  money,  or  of 
spinning  out  an  article  to  make  a guinea  or  two 
more  out  of  it  ? The  fact  is  that,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  there  will  always  be,  in  all 
trades  or  professisns,  a numerical  majority  of 
inferior  men  whose  chief  object  will  be  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible  ; and  these  will  do  the 
same  whatever  system  of  payment  is  in  use ; and 
there  will  also  always  be,  we  may  hope,  a nume- 
rical minority  of  superior  men  whose  main  object 
is  to  do  their  work  in  the  world  as  well  and 
honestly  as  possible,  and  be  “ content  with  their 
wages,”  provided  they  can  feel  that  they  have 
done  their  best.  And  I believe  there  is  as  large  a 
proportion  of  this  class  in  the  architectural  pro- 
fession as  in  any  other  at  present  existing 
among  us. 

Not  having  the  honour  to  be  a member  of  the 
Institute,  I am  not  concerned  to  defend  that  body, 
which  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  against 
Mr.  Garbett’s  prophetic  ravings,  which  they  would 
probably  not  regard  as  worth  a serious  reply.  But 
it  is  a pity,  on  Mr.  Garbett’s  own  account,  that 
he  cannot  see  the  bad  taste  of  indulging  in  such 
unmannerly  and  over-wrought  diatribes  against 
respectable  people. — I am,  &c., 

H.  H.  Statham. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  PERCENTAGERS. 

Sib, — “ E.  L.  G.’s”  letters  began  about  the 
ventilation  question,  a very  important  subject 
doubtless,  but  hardly  likely  to  be  cleared  up  by 
discussion  in  such  a temper  as  he  manifests.  His 
allusion  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster  as  “ rub- 
bish,” and  the  failure  of  its  system  of  ventilation 
as  an  instance  of  the  botchery  of  the  British 
architect,  is  particularly  unjust,  as  everyone  knows 
that  department  was  taken  out  of  the  architect’s 
hands  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a scientific 
theorist  not  paid  on  the  percentage  system  at  all. 
But  soon  the  original  question  disappeared,  and 
“ E.  L.  G.”  dilates  almost  exclusively  on  the 
evils  of  the  latter  system,  and  the  legal  enact- 
ments he  would  have  made  to  put  it  down. 

Indeed  it  strikes  me  that  the  Building  News 
is  hardly  the  proper  organ  in  which  to  propound 
such  views.  It  has  little  or  no  influence  with  the 
legislative  “ powers  that  be.”  Architects,  as  a 
body,  have  no  political  influence  but  one  solitary 
M.P.  belonging  to  that  profession.  Why  does 
not“E.  L.  G.”  advocate  these  views  in  the, 
Tunes,  already  sufiiciently  disposed  to  pour  con- 
tempt on  the  craft  and  its  usages?  Or  why, 
above  all,  does  not  he  organize  a deputation  to 
Mr.  Ayrton,  who  has  not  only  the  will  but  the 
power  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  proper  regulation 
of.  architects’  fees,  and  the  utter  abolition  of  their 
unlawful  and  immoral  system  of  percentage  ? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  “ E.  L.  G.”  is  only  joking, 
and  does  not  mean  it. 

When  it  is  mildly  suggested  by  one  of  the  un- 
happy  percentagers  that  “ E.  L.  G.”  ought  in  all 
fairness  to  show  us  some  better  system  before  we 
give  up  what  is  at  present  the  only  mode  we 
'have  of  getting  our  fees  determined,  “E.  L.  G.” 


flies  into  a rage,  and  very  unfairly  retorts  the 
question  on  tho  inquirer,  “ What ! you  call  your- 
self an  architect  (which  moans,  being  interpreted 
a deviser),  and  you  are  incapable  of  devising  how 
you  are  to  be  paid  ? Out  upon  you  and  your  In- 
stitute for  a set  of  incapables.”  Excuse  us, 

“ E.  L.  G.,”  but  the  onus  does  not  rest  upon  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  system  to  devise  a 
better  one,  but  on  you  who  find  fault  with  it, 
Aud  your  flying  into  a rage  proves  very  clearly 
that  you  find  it  much  easier  to  pour  forth  invec- 
tives against  tho  existing  system  than  to  point  out 
any  other.  It  is  always  much  easier  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  up.  However,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
“ devise  ” other  systems,  aud  I will  undertake  to 
devise  half  a dozen  in  as  many  half-hours,  pre- 
mising that  they  will  bo  no  better,  but  much 
worse  than  the  existing  system  ; but  if  “ E.  L.  G.” 
(who  thinks  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  per- 
centage system)  likes  any  of  them  better,  ho 
ought  to  show  us,  what  is  the  real  difficulty — how 
we  are  to  get  the  public  to  accept  the  new  system 
so  devised.  When  it  is  accepted  I suppose 
“ E.  L.  G.”  will  have  it  enacted  that  anybody 
who  will  not  pay  his  architect  according  to  it 
shall  be  punished  by  “ tine,  imprisonment,  or 
flogging.” 

There  may  have  been  in  former  ages  archi- 
tects who  practised  the  art  for  the  pure  love  of 
it,  aud  on  such  high  msthetic  and  ethereal  prin- 
ciples as  utterly  to  disregard  such  low  considera- 
tions as  the  amount  of  their  fees.  I suppose  it  is 
one  of  these  that  we  sometimes  see  depicted  in 
the  vignettes  to  architectural  works,  in  monkish 
attire,  working  away  with  a pair  of  compasses  at 
the  head  of  a geometrical  window,  on  a sheet  of 
paper,  not  mounted,  but  loose  and  curling  in  a very 
picturesque  but  unbusiness-like  manner.  If  such 
as  these  ever  existed  they  are  now,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  numbered  amongst  the  “extinct  animals.” 
There  are  some  who  affect  similar  principles  now- 
adays, and  profess  to  look  down  on  others  as 
“ making  a trade  of  architecture.”  But  if  they 
mean  that  they  do  not  make  a trade  of  it  as  well 
or  more,  I don’t  believe  them.  Whenever  a Par- 
liamentary candidate  professes  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent principles,  that  he  despises  place-hunting 
and  patronage,  and  seeks  to  enter  the  House  for 
purely  patriotic  considerations,  I always  expect 
such  a one,  if  elected,  to  accept  the  first  berth 
that  is  offered  him.  And  when  I hear  some  archi- 
tects professing  a lofty  contempt  for  others  who 
endeavour  to  frame  their  specifications,  estimates 
contracts,  and  accounts  on  strict  business  prin- 
ciples, I always  expect  to  find  the  accounts  and 
fees  of  the  former  to  be  infinitely  more  unreason- 
able and  exorbitant.  In  putting  forward  the  fol- 
lowing systems,  therefore,  I profess  none  of  these 
high  msthetic  principles,  but  simply  aim  at  “ mak- 
ing a trade  of  architecture,”  and  what  is  much  to 
be  desired,  a good  paying  trade  too. 

First,  in  deference  to  “ E.  L.  G.’s  ” anxiety  for 
the  conservation  of  our  ancient  monuments, 
which  now  suffer  so  much  at  the  hands  of  per- 
centage-paid restorers. 

Let  there  be  in  each  diocese  appointed  a chief 
architect- antiquary,  and  a competent  staff  of  sub- 
ordinates, who  shall  have  charge  of  the  cathedral 
and  all  other  ancient  edifices,  and  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  carefully  to  patch  up  in  their  places  all 
remains  of  antiquity  and  preserve  them  from 
restoration.  To  take  special  care  of  all  such 
things  as  rood-screens,  piscinm  aumbries,  hagio- 
scopes, confessionals,  pixes,  and  other  remnants  of 
the  superstitions  with  which  the  Church  was  over- 
laid in  the  Middle  Ages  (notwithstanding  that 
she  has  for  three  centuries  past  rejected  them  as 
“dangerous  deceits”),  and  to  see  that  the 
churches  are  made  as  useless  as  possible  for  tho 
congregations  of  the  present  day,  who  audaciously 
expect  to  be  permitted  to  see  and  hear,  aud  who 
if  they  cannot  do  that  in  church  will  go  to  dis- 
senting chapels  for  the  purpose.  As  the  duties 
of  this  functionary  are  so  important,  his  salary  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  In  fact,  as  some  notorious  church  re- 
storers paid  on  the  percentage  system  manage  to 
make  as  good  incomes,  less  could  not  be  offered. 
The  benefits  of  this  system  would  be  that  the 
funds  now  so  wickedly  expended  in  destructive 
restorations  would  all  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
chief  architect  and  his  subordinates,  and  as  little 
“outlay”  as  possible  be  incurred  in  disturbing 
the  ancient  works. 

Second,  if  that  will  not  do  to  meet  the  general 
requu’ements,  suppose  we  have  it  arranged  that 
architects  are  to  get  their  fees  beforehand,  like 
barristers.  A client,  for  instance,  on  sending  any 
instructions  to  an  architect  (say  for  a house)  is  to 
inclose  a fee,  which  the  architect  may  return  if 
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not  considered  sufficient,  but  if  accepted,  and  tbe 
client  soon  after  abandons  the  idea  of  building, 
tbe  architect  to  keep  the  fee  notwithstanding. 
This  would  assimilate  the  profession  to  the  noble 
profession  of  the  bar,  which  is  so  distinguished  for 
high  principle,  &c.,  and  which  exerts  such  a bene- 
ficial influence  on  all  who  come  into  contact  with 
it.  The  wise  regulation  about  keeping  the  fee 
whether  the  work  goes  on  or  not  would  enable 
architects  to  take  much  less  fees  for  works  carried 
out  than  they  get  at  present,  as  the  cases  of 
abandonment  are  so  frequent. 

Third,  let  a table  of  fees  and  charges  for  each 
distinct  service  be  constracted,  and  taxing  officers 
appointed  to  adjust  architects’  bills  like  those  of 
solicitors.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  how  it 
might  bo  framed : — 

£ s.  (3. 

Perusing  instructions  from  client. . 0 6 8 

Do.  if  long 0 13  4 

Letter  in  reply 0 3 6 

Do.,  if  voluminous  per  page  0 6 8 

Conference  with  client 1 1 0 

Do.,  if  long 2 2 0 

Designs  per  sheet  as  foUow's  ; — 

Koyal  size each  110 

Imperial  do do.  1 11  6 

Double  elephant  do.  2 2 0 

Antiquarian do.  3 3 0 

Perspectivesplain.  .per  square  foot  0 10  6 

Do.,  if  coloured  1 1 0 

Reports,  specifications,  &c.,  per  folio  0 5 0 
And  SO  on.  Now  then,  let  not  “ E.  L.  G.”  say  any 
longer  architects  are  “ incapable  of  devising  ” any 
other  system  of  charge  than  the  hated  percentage 
system. 

“ I can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.” 

“ Rut  w ill  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ?” 

There  are  two  parties  to  be  consulted,  and  at 
present  the  most  unreasonable  and  least  manage- 
able of  them  is  the  public,  and  let  “ E.  L.  G.,” 
therefore,  address  his  future  diatribes  to  it,  or 
some  organ  capable  of  influencing  its  opinion. 

And  here  let  me  caU  attention  to  a singular 
piece  of  disingenuous  reasoning  on  “ E.  L.  G.’s  ” 
part.  “ AU  other  men’s  work,”  he  says,  “to  be 
paid  for  by  measurement,  and  then  so  much  per 
cent,  of  what  is  paid  for  their  work  is  to  be  the 
pay  for  our  devising  of  the  same.”  Now  this  is 
an  attempt  to  put  the  architect  in  an  exceptional 
position  as  compared  with  other  w'orkers  which 
he  reaUy  does  not  occupy.  The  builder  is  paid 
by  measurement  it  is  true,  but  how  is  the  price 
obtained  ? Refer  to  Laxton,  or,  if  you  wiU,  to  a 
useful  little  book  by  “ E.  L.  G.”  himself,  and 
you  win  find,  “ The  following  prices  are  calculated 
at  so  much  prime  cost  of  materials  and  labour  and 
15  2}cr  cent,  profit !"  Where  is  the  contrast  now, 
except  that  the  builder  gets  three  times  the  per- 
centage of  the  architect?  Both  are  “ percent- 
agers  ” beyond  doubt,  and  so^is  the  surveyor ; so 
come  now,  “ E.  L.  G.,”is  this  fan-?  Anybody  else 
might  be  excused  for  ignorance,  but  with  you 
who  know  the  whole  “ art  and  mystery  ” it  is  in- 
xcusable. 

But  architects  are  only  a small  and  compara- 
tively insignificant  portion  of  the  community  to 
whom  his  denunciations  apply.  If  a propriefor, 
instead  of  investing  in  building,  chooses  to  invest 
in  stock  of  any  kind,  he  has  to  pay  in  addition 
“ brokerage  so  much  per  cent.”  If  he  bids 
for  an  article  at  an  auction,  he  has  to 
pay  in  addition  to  the  price  5 per  cent,  to  the 
auctioneer.  The  percentagers’  (as  “ E.  L.  G.” 
would  say,  like  the  devil’s)  name  is  legion,  for  they 
are  many.  Land  and  house  agents,  ship  brokers, 
corn  factors,  and  a vast  number  of  other  honest 
callings,  according  to  him,  should  be  punished  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  as  well  as  architects.  And 
can  we  stop  here  ? How  are  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  all  the  Royal  family,  the  ministers, 
the  judges,  the  army  and  navy,  kept  up  ? Hor- 
rible to  tell,  by  percentages.  Income  tax,  6d.  in 
the  poimd  means  simply  2 i per  cent.  But,  says 
“ E.  L.  G.,”  this  is  on  income,  not  outlay.  Well, 
then,  if  I want  to  lay  out  2s.  fid.  on  a pound  of 
tea,  have  I not  to  pay  Gd.  per  lb.,  or  about  15 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  to  maintain  the  dignities 
before  mentioned  ? If  I determine  to  expend 
£100  a year  of  my  income  in  renting  a house  I 
have  to  pay  about  25  per  cent,  in  addition  for  rates 
and  taxes.  And  is  it  not  too  bad  that  poor  archi- 
tects, who  have  to  pay  all  these  percentages  as 
they  fancied  for  law,  order,  and  justice,  are  to 
bo  told  that  to  expect  any  percentages  for  their 
own  work  is  an  offence  to  be  punished  with  fine, 
imprisonment,  &c.  ? It  is  well  for  them  that 
“ E.  L.  G.”  has  not  the  power  to  enforce  these 
enaotments,  savouiing  so  strongly  of  medueval 
persecutions  and  the  holy  office. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Lord  Kenyon,  in  1793,  with 
about  as  much  reason  as  was  recently  displayed 
by  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  in  another  architect’s 


case,  ruled  “ that  a percentage  could  not  be 
recovered.”  Peace  be  with  him ! many  and 
sundry  percentages  have  been  recovered  since,  and 
the  percentage  system  seems  to  be  the  one  thing 
juries  are  determined  to  uphold.  The  arguments 
of  “ E.  L.  G ,”  and  many  others  beside,  and  Lord 
Kenyon’s  ruling  into  the  bargain,  were  all  put 
in  a subsequent  case  tried  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  1817,  and  resulted  in  a verdict  for 
the  architect  for  the  exact  amount  of  5 per  cent, 
on  the  outlay.  And  since  then  no  one  has  been 
able  successfully  to  question  it  as  the  ordinary 
and  legitimate  mode  of  remunerating  an  architect. 
It  is  one  of  those  things,  to  alter  an  expression 
of  Lord  Dundreary’s,  that  “every  fellow  can 
understand.”  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  it  that 
it  should  not  be  applied  equally  to  plain  and  en- 
riched buildings,  but  there  is  no  force  in  this  ob- 
jection. If  a building  be  plain  it  costs  less,  and 
so  the  architect  gets  less  than  he  would  for  a 
more  enriched  building.  It  would  be  different  if 
the  percentage  were  calculated  on  the  cubic  content 
instead  of  the  cost.  But  being  on  the  latter  no 
injustice  is  wrought.  There  may  be  cases  of 
frequent  repetition  in  large  buildings  such  as  to 
furnish  good  reasons  for  reducing  the  rate,  as 
there  may  be  also  reasons  for  increasing  it,  but 
depend  upon  it,  no  other  system  would  work  so 
weU  as  a whole,  and  the  public  generally  will 
never  have  any  other,  only  it  should  be  the 
business  of  the  Institute  and  other  such  societies 
accurately  to  define  the  duties  included  in  it,  and 
fau’ly  to  apportion  it  for  every  stage  in  the  work. 
And  let  every  architect  see  that  he  gives  good 
value  for  it,  “a  fair  day’s  work  for  a fair  day’s 
wage,”  and  he  will  reap  the  benefits  in  increase 
of  business  and  consequent  increa  se  of  emolument 
on  the  sound  and  rational,  though  much  maligned, 
“percentage  system.” — I am,  <fec. 

An  OuT-AND-Oni  Pekcentagek. 


THE  AIR  AND  HEALTH  QUESTION. 

SlE, — I am  glad  to  find  from  “ E.  L.  G.’s  ” letter 
on  “ Percentagers  and  Architects,”  in  your  paper 
of  30th  Dec.,  that  when  I want  to  build  a house, 
I can  have  it  thoroughly  ventilated  at  the  very 
reasonable  rate  of  10a.  per  square  of  flooring,  for 
the  plan.  At  present  I am  one  of  the  “ wise 
men  ” who  live  in  houses  which  other  men  build 
for  them  ; but  having  lately  seen  several  newly 
built  houses,  on  which  no  expense  seemed  to  have 
been  spared  in  other  respects,  but  on  which 
effective  ventilation  is  entirely  ignored,  I have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  question  why  this  should 
be.  I do  not  see  that  the  fact  that  architects  are 
paid  by  percentages  should  affect  the  matter,  since, 
if  it  is  assumed  that  an  architect’s  chief  object  is 
to  enlarge  as  much  as  possible  the  outlay  on  which 
his  percentage  is  calculated,  he  may  do  so  as  well 
or  better,  in  the  means  of  securing  good  venti- 
lation as  in  any  other  way.  My  impression  is  that 
most  men  who  build  houses  for  their  own  use 
have  not  studied  the  question  of  ventilation 
sufficiently  to  know  its  importance,  or  if  they 
have  looked  into  it,  have  found  so  many  irrecon- 
cilable differences  of  opinion,  not  only  on  the  de- 
tails, but  on  the  principles  on  which  good  venti- 
lation is  said  to  depend,  by  the  leaders  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  that  they  have  no  faith  in  any  of 
the  systems  recommended.  And  in  either  case 
they  have  gone  to  the  best  architect  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  considered  themselves  safe 
in  leaving  the  question  to  bis  discretion.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  importance  of  good  ventilation 
has  come  to  be  better  appreciated,  and  1 feel  sure 
that  if  any  system  by  which  a house  can  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  without  sacrificing  other 
comforts  and  conveniences,  is  made  public,  archi- 
tects, whether  paid  by  percentages  or  otherwise, 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make  proper  pro 
vision  for  it.  Reading  everything  I can  lay  my 
hands  on  that  refers  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
perfect*  ventilation,  I have  as  yet  found  no 
practical  system  for  ventilating  and  heating  a 
Ijouse  laid  down  by  scientific  men,  of  which  both 
principles  and  details  are  not  contradicted  by  other 
writers  of  equal  authority ; and  under  these 
circumstances  I am  not  surprised  that  houses 
continue  to  be  built  as  they  are.  Of  those  who 
know  good  ventilation  to  be  necessary,  a very  large 
proportion  believe  it  to  be  unattainable  under  any 
known  system.  Let  “ E.  L.  G.”  or  any  other 
writer  on  the  subject,  proves  beyond  question,  that 
its  benefits  are  attainable  without  relative  dis- 
advantages, and  vrhether  designed  at  a percentage, 
or  at  10s.  per  square  of  flooring,  the  “ Air  and 
Health  Question  ” will  find  that  attention  which 
it  deserves.  J.  G. 


NEW  MASONIC  HALL  GLASGOW. 

Sir, — I observed  at  p.  492  in  your  last  number 
a notice  anent  the  New  Hall  of  S.  John’s-lodge, 
Glasgow,  in  which  are  several  mistakes.  I am  not 
aware  that  said  Hall  really  stands  “ due  east  and 
west,”  for  upon  consulting  a large  new  map  of 
Glasgow  I find  that,  as  it  fronts  Buchanan  street, 
it  must  have  a considerable  dip  towards  the  south 
at  the  east  end.  Then  the  chair  for  the  Senior 
Warden  is  at  the  west  end,  not  at  the  “ east 
and  there  is  no  “ Grand,”  but  a Junior  Warden. 
However  these  are  only  small  verbal  errors  : the 
chief  point  of  interest  is  the  Hall  and  its  decora- 
tions, which,  in  my  opinion,  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.  Freemasonry  delights  in  holding  by 
what  it  calls  “ the  ancient  landmarks,”  or  esta- 
blished usage — these,  however,  have  in  this  case 
been  discarded,  and  instead  of  the  approved 
emblems,  symbols,  &c.,  being  employed  in  an  able, 
appropriate,  artistic,  and,  if  possible,  improved 
manner,  we  find  only  a paltry,  gaudy  copy  of  an 
Egyptian  tomb  ! 

What  on  earth  an  Egyptian  tomb,  or  temple 
either  for  that  matter,  has  to  do  with  a Free- 
masonic-hall  1 know  not,  more  especially  the  hall 
of  a lodge  which  prides  itself  upon  being  such  a 
purely  craft  lodge.  Were  the  S.  John's-lodge 
intending  to  revive  the  “ Egyptian  Masonry”  of 
the  notorious  Cagliostro,  which  flourished  for  a 
short  time  about  eighty  years  ago,  or  to  practise 
the  rite  of  Misraim,  or  some  similar  tomfoolery, 
we  might  see  cause  why  Egyptian  symbolism 
should  be  copied,  and  gilded  wooden  sphinxes, 
&c.,  introduced,  but  as  we  understand  such  is  not 
their  intention  we  must  consider  their  innovation 
a great  mistake.  Even  the  manner  of  carrying 
out  the  work  is  anything  but  good  ; the  cornice  is 
all  executed  in  paint,  and  is  most  unnecessarily 
broken  into  in  six  different  places,  to  the  height 
of  about  nine  inches,  by  six  large  ventilators,  so 
shown  off  as  if  each  one  had  a large  poster  on  its 
breast  with  the  inscription  “ I am  a ventilator !” 
Then  as  a representation  of  “ chaos,”  we  have  the 
circles  of  a shooting-target  with  a thunderbolt 
striking  the  bull’s  eye ; and  for  “ light  ” we  find  a 
large  yellow  gowan,  or“  sun,”  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  pasted  up  against  a lot  of  dirty  muslin, 
alias  “ clouds,”  I suppose,  the  effect  being  rather 
more  allied  to  the  ludicrous  than  the  sublime.  So 
much  for  masonic  artistic  decoration  and  archi- 
tectural forethought  and  propriety  in  Glasgow  ! 

I sincerely  hope  that  any  such  sham  gingerbread 
work  will  not  be  again  attempted  in  Glasgow.  It 
may  perhaps  please  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  to  see 
a lot  of  gaudy  flaming  colour  stuck  up  all  around 
them,  but  any  person  of  good  taste  is  sure  to  be 
disappointed. 

The  proper  plan  to  do  would  have  been  to  im- 
prove upon  S.  Mark’s,  just  as  the  old  thirteenth- 
century  cathedral  builders  did  upon  the  works  of 
their  predecessors : any  paltry  copying,  or  attempted 
revival  of  an  old  dead  style,  is  seldom  satisfac- 
tory. We  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  old 
Egyptian  style  in  the  carriage  of  our  goods. — i 
am,  Ac.,  Masonicus. 


STYDD  CHAPEL. 

Sir, — No  doubt  others  as  well  as  myself  were  interested 
in  the  description  in  your  last  number  of  the  ancient  little 
edifice  called  Stydd  Chapel,  Those  who  reside  in  the  lo- 
cality would  do  well  in  caring  for  the  fragments  that  may 
occasionally  get  dislodged  from  the  building.  In  going 
round  this  chapel  a few  mouths  ago  I observed  a fragment 
of  stone,  almost  lost  to  sight  amid  a luxuriant  crop  o* 
nettles,  which  puzzled  the  old  sexton,  ray  guide,  to  account 
for  ; but  after  clearing  away  the  nettles  I soon  discovered 
that  it  was  the  apex  of  the  coping  at  the  east  end,  pushed 
off  by  the  vigorous  old  ivy.  Provision  is  made  in  the  centre 
of  this  stone  for  a cross.  I hope  before  long  this  fragment 
may  be  restored  to  its  place. — 1 am,  Sir,  &c., 

Preston,  Jan.  3,  1871.  P*  B.  B. 


QUESTIOXS, 

[2081]  BOOKS.— Would  “ E.  L.  G."  kindly  inform  me 
of  the  price  and  the  publisher’s  name  of  Sir  W.  S.  Harris’s 
work  on  “ Thunderstorms,”  written  in  1827,  and  of  the 
pamphlet  by  same  author,  published  1847,  and  referred  to 
by  “ E.  L.  G.”  in  “replies ’’column,  Bcildikg  News,  Dec. 
9,  1870  ? and  oblige— Boanerges. 


[2082]  DRYING  BOARDS.— I shall  be  glad  to  know  the 
best  method  of  drying  boards  by  riie  heat  from  the  waste 
steam  pipe  which  now  passes  from  the  engine  cylinders 
to  the  chimney.  Also,  will  mere  steam  dry  hoards,  sup- 
posing it  turned  direct  among  the  boards  from  the 
waste  pipes?  Or  if  not,  will  it  have  a good  preparatory 
effect  by  causing  the  boards  to  dry  more  quickly  when  ex- 
posed either  to  h^t  air  or  to  sun  and  wind  afterwards?— 
K.  K 
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[20S3]  niGGS’  PROCESS.— lu  the  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  improvement,  (fcc.,  of  the  river  Lee,  18(38,  ' he  lOUt 
cUuFe  refers  to  “ Higgs’  Process”  for  purifying  the  sewer- 
age water  passing  into  the  said  river.  Would  you  kindly 
advise  as  to  the  na  ure  of  Higgs’  ” process  on  this  matter 
of  purification,  &c.  ? Can  any  reader  give  any  information 
I’espectiug  this  proce.^8?— G.  W.  M. 


[2C81]  DESTRUCTION  OF  WOOD.— I have  just  been 
iuspectiug  a house  in  which  the  woodwork  is  full  of  small 
perforations  usually  called  wormholes.^  This  prevails  to 
a great  extent  in  various  paits  of  the  building  ; it  also  affects 
tlie  furniture,  which  is  being  rapidly  destroyed.  I should 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  reailers  coxild  explain  the  cause  .and 
suggest  a remedy.  It  seems  to  attack  eq^ually  beech,  oak, 
mahogany,  and  deal. — B. 


[2035]  ARCHIMEDIAN  SCREW  VENTILATORS  — 
Some  information  [as  to  the  properties  of  this  article  and 
the  amount  of  air  extracted  in  a given  time  according  to  the 
size,  the  various  points  to  be  considered  in  its  application, 
&c.,  would  oblige, — Z. 


[2086]  ARCHITECTS’  CUSTOMS  AND  RIGHTS.— 
l\Iay  I beg  the  favour  of  information  as  to  the  custom  and 
rights  of  architects  and  surveyors  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances ? — A survey, valuation, andreport  has  to  be  made 
of  0110  iierson’s  third  m eresb  in  propeity  situated  in  three 
different  localities.  No.  1.  Ten  houses,  say  of  the  total 
value  of  £4,400.  No.  2.  Five  houses,  say  of  the  total  value 
of  £'2()0.  No.  3.  Land,  say  of  the  total  value  of  £160. 
Now  the  question  is,  what  percentage  should  be  charged 
for  such  survey,  valuation,  and  report  ; and  whether  esti- 
mated upon  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  three  pro- 
perties together,  or  upon  each  of  them  separately  ; and  1 
wJiether  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  valuations  or  upon 
the  one-third  interest  only  in  each  case — No,  1,  say,  £1,350  ; 
No.  2,  say,  £80;  No.  3,  say  £50;  and  what  addit  onal 
amount,  if  any,  for  correspondence,  interviews,  travelling 
expenses,  <Sic. — Architect  a-d  Surveyor. 

REPLIES. 

[2075]  TO  PRACTICAL  CLERKS  OF  WORKS.-In 
reply  to  “ Old  Foreman’s  ” questions  on  Dec.  23,  as  to  walls 
built  2fb.  9in.  thick  with  7in.  of  brickwork  inside,  I should 
have  thought  “ Old  Foreman”  w'ould  have  known  without 
asking  any  one  that  brickwork  does  not  settle  near  so 
much  as  flintwork,  and  especially  if  the  former  is  built  in 
dry  weather,  so  that  the  natural  and  evident  consequences 
are,  the  brickwork  stands  finu  and  lliutwork  settles,  and 
the  walls  have  thereby  a tendency  to  settle  outwards  more 
or  less,  according  to  height,  which  “ Old  Foreman  ” did 
not  give.  Also  the  stone  quoins  will  be  a li*tle  displaced 
in  consequence  of  the  weight  coming  down  upon  the  long 
bomled  or  stretching  quoins,  which,  so  to  speak,  will  act 
as  a leverage  and  force  them  out  without  they  are  held  in 
position  by  iron  ties  or  bond  of  some  kind,  which  “Old 
Foreman  ” appeal’s  to  be  short  of. — I.  0.  U. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


Sanitary  Neglect. — The  thickly  populated  mining 
town  of  Camborne,  Cornwall,  lias  for  some  time  had  an 
extraordinary  death-ra  e,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
fever,  and  the  public  schools  have  had  to  be  closed  with  a 
view  to  check  contagion.  Dr.  Buchanan,  a Government 
inspector,  has  just  issued  his  report  concerning  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  town,  which  is  represented  as  ex- 
ceedingly bad,  and  calculated  to  spread  any  epidemic. 
Nuisances  abound,  overcroivding  prevails,  and,  practically, 
there  is  no  drainage.  The  water  supply  has  been  ve^y 
ba<l  and  deficient,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  result 
will  be  brought  about  by  a private  company.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan insists  that  nothing  w ill  meet  the  wants  of  the  town 
but  the  adoption  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  which 
has  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants. 


Sanitary  Science  at  Colchester.  — Dr.  Bree,  th 
senior  physician  at  the  Esse.v  and  Colcliester  Hospita 
writes  as  follows  lo  a medical  contemporaiy  ; — “ Sir,- 
Every  week  you  report  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever,  sma 
pox,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Your  correspondent 
write  to  you  very  learned  letters  about  the  mode  in  whic 
such  diseases  spread,  but  few  of  them  notice  the  fact  ih£ 
the  so-called  sanb  ary  reformers  and  inspectors  have  then 
selves  very  much  to  blame.  In  this  town  of  Colchester  th 
Board  of  Guardians  have  erected  a hospital  for  the  rece] 
tion  of  contagious  diseases,  which  has  the  following  ad 
mirable  facilities  for  spreading  the  disease  among  the  ir 
habitants : — 1.  It  is  thrust  in,  as  it  were,  between  the  eas 
side  of  the  workhouse  and  a row  of  cottages,  eighteen  i 
number,  inhabited  by  poor  people,  the  end  of  the  pesi 
house  being  40ft.  from  the  nearest  cottage.  Beyond  thi 
row  of  cottages  is  the  public  road,  in  a hollow,  and  risiu 
above  the  road  are  the  gardens  of  one  of  the  most  populot 
parts  of  Colchester.  2.  Abutting  on  the  pest-house  on  th 
west  is  the  playground  of  the  poor  children  of  the  union 
and  close  to  it  is  the  pay-room,  where  the  poor  congregal 
to  get  their  allowance.  3.  To  the  north,  about  100  yarc 
or  so  from  the  pest-house,  are  the  public  water- works,  wit 
a large  open  tank, -which  supplies  the  town  with  xvate: 
Beyond,  half  a mile  off',  is  the  Idiot  Asylum,  but  there  : 
hardly  any  break  in  the  intermediate  houses.  4.  To  th 
south  there  is  a continuous  street  of  thickly-inhabite 
houses,  communicating  with  the  principal  thorougl 
fare  of  Colchester.  After  this  pest-house  had  bee 
raised  above  its  foundation,  the  inhabitants  of  tl 
cottages  demurred,  through  their  landlord,  to  tl 
erection  of  such  a building  within  twelve  yaix 
of  their  bedroom  windows,  and  the  Guardians  i*' 
quested  the  opinion  of  myself  and  the  medical  officer  « 
the  union  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  site,  and  we  both  coi 
demned  it,  but  it  appears  that  a non-medical  Poor-La 
CommiMioner  had  approved  the  site,  and  the  Guardiat 
determined,  spite  of  our  opinion,  to  continue  the  buildini 
before  the  Commissioners  ( 
Lighting  and  Paving,  and  in  consequence  of  their  repn 
sentatiou,  the  Guardians  requested  the  Poor-Law  Board  1 
send  down  a sanitary  inspector.  Of  course  the  sanitai 
mspector  would  not  disturb  the  site  sanctioned  by  one  < 
nis  Board,  and  so  the  building  went  on.  The  Commi 
siouem  of  Lighting  and  Paving  now  applied  to  the  San 
tary  Board  of  the  Privy  Council,  forwarding  to  them 


memorial  signed  by  seventy  immediate  inhabitants.  The 
Privy  Council,  however,  wrote  to  say  that  the  place  hav- 
ing been  inspected  by  a sanitary  officer  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  they  declined  to  interfere.  Now  Dr.  W.  Budd  has 
proved,  and  every  educated  medical  man  of  experience 

knows,  that  infectious  diseases  are  conveyed  by  atmospheric 

currents  from  the  sick  room  to  healthy  ]jlaces  all  around 
them  to  a distance,  according  to  Dr.  Budd’s  deduction,  of 
at  least  a mile  and  a half.  But  instead  of  studying  the 
practical,  our  so-called  sanitary  reformers  are  enveloping 
themselves  in  a fog  of  microscopic  gemmules,  which  they 
think  may  probably  be  the  vera  causa  of  infection ; 
and  while  they  are  fighting  about  the  gemmules 
tliey  permit  manufactories  of  contagion  to  be 
erected  amid  the  residences  of  the  helpless  poor.  The  effect 
of  the  building  at  Colchester,  on  the  minds  of  intelligent 
people,  is  that  the  whole  system  of  sanitary  reform  may 
be  comprised  in  the  word  ‘humbug.’  And,  with  all  de- 
ference to  constituted  authorities  and  the  Poor-Law 
Guardians,  I am  very  much  of  the  same  opinion.’’ 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Blackfriars. — A new  apse  containing  five  windows  has 
just  been  added  to  Christ  Church,  Blackfriars  road.  These 
windows  have  all  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Banaud,  6l  Westlake.  The  centre  window  repre- 
sents the  “ Crucifixion,”  the  remaining  four  severally  de- 
picting “The  / gony  in  the  Garden,”  “ Christ  Bearii.g  the 
Cross,”  “The  Resurrection,”  and  “ The  Ascension.” 

City  of  London  School  — The  large  west  window  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery  of  the  City  of  London  School  has  been 
filled  in  with  handsome  stained  glass,  the  subject  being 
“Our  Lord  Hlessiug  Little  Children.’’  The  size  of  the 
window  is  12ft.  high  by  9ft.  wide,  and  divided  into  three 
compar  ments,  with  mullions  between.  Each  raullion  is 
cased  with  looking  glass.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Gibbs,  Marylebone-road. 

Howell. — The  east  window  of  the  parish  church  of  S. 
Oswald,  Howell,  Lincolnshire,  consisting  of  two  lights, 
has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  in  memory  of  the  late  John  Walter  Dudding,  Esq. 
The  subjects  are  “The  Baptism  of  Our  Lord,”  and  “ The 
Institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

Sharrow. — A window  has  just  been  erected  in  S. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Sharrow,  to  the  memory  of  the  first 
vestry  warden  of  the  church,  Mr.  William  Whitehead.  The 
window  contains  two  subjects  in  the  lower  lights,  viz., 
“ The  Offering  of  the  Princes  to  the  Tabernacle,”  recorded 
in  Numbers,  vii.  The  second  subject  represents  “The 
Offering  of  the  People  for  the  Repairs  of  the  Temple 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah  and  the  Priesthood  of  Hilkiah,” 
recorded  2 Kings  xxii.,  ivheii  they  were  delivered  unto 
tlie  “carpenters,  masons,  and  builders,  lo  buy  timber 
and  hew  stone  to  repair  the  house.”  The  subjects  are  set 
upon  an  ornamental  base,  beneath  a canopy  upon  a grisaille 
ground,  enriched  with  lines  of  colour  and  surrounded  by 
coloured  borders.  In  the  tracery,  Moses  with  the  Tables 
of  the  Law  is  the  central  feature,  and  in  other  parts  Ma- 
sonic signs  are  represented,  indicative  of  the  order  to  which 
the  deceased  belonged.  The  artist  to  whom  the  work  was 
entrusted  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  of  Smethwick. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

Henry  Kirke-White’s  Medallion. — Abouthalf  a cen- 
tury since,  a young  American  gentleman,  Mr.  TrancisBoot, 
of  Boston,  caused  to  be  erected  »n  All  Saints’ Church,  Cam- 
bridge, a tablet,  with  a medallion  by  Chantry,  in  memory 
ofHenry  Kirke-White.  lathe  course  of  various  archi  ec- 
tural  improvements  and  ecclesiastical  innovations,  the 
beautiful  work  of  the  great  sculptor  was  dethroned  from 
its  position  and  relegated  to  the  back-yard  of  a Cambridge' 
tradesman.  There,  till  only  a day  or  two  since,  it  re- 
mained. On  Wednesday  week  after  eight  en  mouths  of 
protest  and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  preserving  memorials  of  gifted  writers  executed 
by  illustrious  artists,  it  was  removed  from  its  unhonoured 
hiding-place  to  the  Chapel  of  S.  John’s  College. — Globe. 

Monument  to  the  late  George  M’Callum,  Sculptor. 
There  has  just  been  erected,  in  the  Dairy  Cerae  ery, 
Edinburgh,  a monument  to  this  most  promioing  young 
sciiljitor.  It  consists  of  a simple  slab  of  .freestone,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a bronze  medallion  portrait  by  D.  W. 
Stevenson. 


LAND  AND  BUIi-DING  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  has  been 
held,  and  in  issuing  the  txventy-second  annual  repoi*t  the 
directors  congratulate  the  members  on  the  con  .inued  pro- 
gress of  the  society.  The  receipts  for  the  past  year  have 
been  as  follows  : — Contributions,  £134,024  Hs.  8d.  ; mort- 
gages paid  off,  £47,525  12s.  6d.;  loans,  £64,386  10s.  7d. ; en- 
trance fees,  £597  Ss.  8d.  ; total  receipts,  £248,786  2s.  The 
directors  recommend  that  2s.  6d.  per  share  be  paid  to  those 
members  entitled  to  the  same  until  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing. This  suridus  of  2s.  6d.  is  equal  to  3s.  6d.  as  paid 
under  the  old  system,  there  being  nothing  to  deduct"  for 
office  expenses. 

Mercantile  and  General  Permanent  Benefit  Build- 
ing Society. — The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  recently  at  the  Myddelton  Hall.  Islington. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  submitted  to  the  meeting 
showed  that  the  number  of  shares  issued  to  the  present 
time  was  757.  The  income  amounted  to  £10,006  8s.  6d.  ; 
the  receipts  from  investments  amounted  to  £2,650  7s.  lid., 
of  which  sum  £2,650  had  been  advanced  upon  approved 
leaseliold  securities,  and  the  premiums  derived  therefrom 
amounted  to  £200.  The  repayments  made  by  borrowing 
members  amounted  to  £2,042  lOs.  7d.  The  profit  for  the 
year,  after  deducting  all  expenses  of  management,  enabled 
the  directors  to  declare  a bonus  of  2.^  per  cent,  in  addition 
to  the  6 per  cent,  allowed  by  the  rules,  making  a total 
dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  for  the  year.  The  report  further 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  depression  in  the 
building  trade  during  the  past  year,  the  dii*ectors  had 
deemed  it  prudent  to  limit  the  operations  of  the  society. 
The  report  was  adopted. 


®iir  ®f(ite  ®nWe. 


Plymouth  Schools  op  Science  anh  Art.— - 
About  twelve  mouths  ago  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
in  distributing  the  science  and  art  {)rizes  at  Ply- 
mouth, pointed  out  at  ,"v  public  meeting  the  need 
of  a new  building  for  the  science  and  art  classes. 
One  of  the  local  prints  has  also  recently  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  such  a structure  in  such  an 
important  town  as  Plymouth.  We  trust  very  soon 
to  he  able  to  announce  that  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  furtherance  of  so  worthy  an  object. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. — We  have  to  announce  that  the  Queen 
has  fixed  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  March,  as  the 
day  on  which  her  Majesty  proposes  to  open  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  at  Kensington. 

Tin-lined  Pipes. — Great  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  value  of  tin-lined  pipes  for  the  prevention  of 
poisoning  by  the  use  of  water  conveyed  through 
lead  pipes,  and  the  subject  having  met  with  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  New  World  as  well  as 
in  the  Old,  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chcmistrif  calls 
attention  to  the  tin-lined  pipes  which  have  come 
into  u.se  there,  and  against  which  it  emphatically 
warns  its  readers  : — First,  because  tin  by  itself  is 
often  more  readily  attacked  and  dissolved  by  water 
than  is  lead  ; and  second,  that  when  placed  in 
association  with  lead,  if  through  any  flaw  the 
water  has  any  contact  with  both  the  tin  and  lead, 
those  metals  are  dissolved  with  increased  rapidity. 
Galvanised  iron  pipe  is  just  as  dangerous,  for  in 
this  case  salts  of  zinc  are  formed,  and  gradually 
dissolved. 

Determination  of  the  Photometric  Power  of 
A Rich  Gas  by  Dildtio.n  with  a Poor  Gas  op 
Known  Value. — The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Professor  Siiliman  as  the  result  of  a series  of  ex- 
periments made  with  great  care  at  the  Manhattan 
Gas  Company’s  Works,  New  York,  are — (1)  That 
in  all  illuminating  gas  we  have  a substratum  of 
non-luminous  gas  holding  in  solution  a variable 
volume  of  luminous  gas  (olefines).  (2)  That, 
when  a gas  is  too  rich  in  illuminants  to  permit  of 
accurate  photometric  admeasurement  by  the 
usual  standards  of  intensity,  it  may  be  diluted, 
with  a poor  gas  of  known  value  and  volume,  to 
such  a standard  as  is  consistent  with  the  accurate 
employment  of  the  usual  photomit  ic  apparatus, 
its  true  value  being  then  calculated  from  known 
values  employed. 

Death  or  a Celebrated  Belgian  Artist.— 
Our  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  modern  Dutch 
school — Petrus  van  Schendel,  familiarly  known 
as  “Candle-light  van  Schendel,’’  which  event 
took  place  in  Brussels  on  Thursday,  the  29th  ult., 
in  the  both  year  of  his  age.  Many  of  his  paint- 
ings have  been  exhibited  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces, and  have  always  attracted  great  attention 
on  account  of  the  masterly  manipulation  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  artist, 
specimens  of  whose  works  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  principal  collections  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

A Crystal  Palace  for  New  York. — A 
Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  built  in  New  York  at 
a cost  of  a million  and  a quarter  sterling,  covering 
nearly  23  acres.  The  palace  will  be  situated 
below  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  only  one 
block  removed  from  Central  Park,  with  several 
railways  adjoining.  The  sources  of  income — rent, 
entrance)  fees  of  (exhibitors,  and  admission  fees 
from  visitors — are  calculated  to  produce  9,124,000 
dollars.  The  upper  story  of  this  huge  building 
will  be  an  art  gallery,  lighted  from  above.  Its 
length  will  be  3,760ft.,  its  width  150ft.  Above 
this  story  there  will  be  one  to  be  given  free  to 
artists  as  studios,  and  a library  will  be  included 
on  this  floor.  At  each  corner  of  the  building 
there  will  be  an  observatory. 

Fourteen  Years’  Sanitary  Work  in  St. 
Pancras. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
apparently  fearful  for  its  future  existence, 
is  collecting  from  the  local  vestries  and  boards 
details  of  the  sanitary  improvements  effected 
during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  reign,  “ by  this 
means  to  rebut  the  allegations  that  have  been 
freely  made  as  to  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authorities  of  the  metropolis.’’  The 
vestry  of  St.  Pancras  has  furnished  its  quota  of 
information  in  the  shape  of  a printed  Report,  a 
copy  of  which  is  to  hand.  During  the  period 
between  January,  1856,  and  March,  1870,  more 
than  6 1 miles  of  sewers  have  been  constructed  at 
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its  own  cost,  besides  over  94  miles  at  the  cost 
of  jjrivate  individuals,  7,0-18  house  drains  have 
been  laid,  and  minor  sanitary  improvements 
carried  out  in  more  than  20,000  instances.  All 
the  burial  grounds  in  the  district  have  been 
closed,  and  an  extra-mural  cemetery  at  Finchley 
provided,  at  a cost  of  £37,000.  Public  baths  and 
washhouses  have  been  erected,  and  used  in  one 
year  alone  by  over  160,000  persons.  Paving, 
road-making,  watering,  &c.,  contribute  to  swell 
the  total  expenditure  in  fourteen  years  to 
£884,774. 

Kitchen  Boiler  Explosions.— A correspon- 
dent writes; — “Next  winter  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  deaths  resulting  from  the  bursting  of  kitchen 
boilers,  when  the  remedy  is  so  near  at  hand  and 
costs  so  little.  One  of  the  smallest  safety  fusible 
plugs,  sold  by  the  National  Boiler  Protection  Com- 
pany, Manchester,  applied  to  any  hermetically 
sealed  kitchen  boiler  will  protect  it.  The  fusible 
plug  should  be  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  protected  with  a pipe,  so  that  when  called 
into  operation  the  steam  and  hot  water  may  be 
propelled  up  the  flue.  This  fusible  plug  is  partly 
made  of  a metal  which  melts  at  a heat  a little  in 
excess  of  boiling  water ; when,  therefore,  the 
boiler  is  sealed  up  by  frost,  the  water  soon  be- 
comes hotter  than  212°,  the  soft  metal  of  the  plug 
melts,  the  plug  falls  to  pieces,  an  opening  is  made 
in  the  boiler  for  the  steam,  and  an  explosion  is 
prevented.  Every  hot-water  heating  apparatus 
should  be  fitted  with  one  of  these  safety  plugs, 
and  is  not  safe  without  it.” 

The  New  Courts  of  Justice. — The  tenders 
for  the  foundation  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice 
were  to  have  been  delivered  yesterday.  About 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  contractors  of  London 
were  applied  to,  but  the  conditions  put  before 
them  were  found  so  inequitable  that  the  competi- 
tors unanimously  agreed  not  to  tender  till  these 
conditions  should  be  modified  in  an  equitable 
spirit.  In  some  disputed  cases  that  have  lately 
come  before  the  J udge.“’,  they  have  expressed  their 
strong  sense  of  surprise  that  builders  could  be 
found  willing  to  sign  such  one-sided  contracts  as 
many  of  them  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and 
their  disapprobation  of  those  who  put  out  such 
contracts.  The  Institute  of  Architects  have  fully 
considered  the  question,  and  have  agreed  with  the 
London  builders  as  to  what  is  fair  and  equitable, 
but  up  to  the  present  moment  the  Office  of  Works 
is  insisting  on  conditions  which  the  judges  in  a 
late  case  (Jones  v.  S.  John’s  College,  see  the  Times, 
Nov.  11)  condemned  as  one-sided  and  improper. 
The  competitors  have  solicited  a conference  with 
Mr.  Ayrton  on  these  points,  feeling  every  confi- 
dence that  he  will  be  willing  to  listen  to  reason 
in  the  matter.  They  have  considered  that  there 
would  be  no  use  in  sending  in  their  tenders  till 
this  matter  be  arranged,  as  in  point  of  fact  by  so 
doing  they  would  be  binding  themselves  to  the 
conditions.  So  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 
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Prices,  4th  January,  1871,  perPetg.  std. : — 

Quebec  lat  quality  floated  piue,  16i  to  171  5s;  2nd  do. 
121  to  121 10s ; 3rd  do.,  81  to  91  5s. 

Quebec  1st  quality  bright  pine,  181  to  191 10s ; 2nd  do., 
121 15s  to  131 10s  ; 3rd  do,,  81  lOs  to  91.  All  broad  widths 
from  lOs  to  20s  extra. 

St.  John’s  1st  quality  white  spruce,  81  5s  to  91 ; 2nd 
quality,  81  to  81  5s  ; 3rd  quality,  71  lOs ; Gefle  yellow  deals, 
best  quality,  101  Os  to  121  lOs ; Holmsund  battens,  81  lOs 
to  101  I Os;  3rd  quality  Gothenburg  yellow,  81  lOs  ; 4th 
quality  do.,  91  lOs ; Petersburg  and  Riga  white  deals,  81 10s 
to  91 10s;  Wyb'irg  yellow,  101  to  1015s;  Petersburg  yellow, 
131  to  131  5s. 

Quebec  spruce  1st  quality,  81 15s  to  111 ; 2nd  quality  do., 
1 21  to  121 10s ; 3rd  quality  do.,  81  to  91 ; battens,  71  to  81 ; 
pitch  pine  planks,  121  to  121 15s. 

Lathwood,  per  cubic  fathom.— Petersburg  fresh,  51  to 
51  lOs  ; Swedish,  31  to  41 15s. 

Timber,  per  load  of  60  cubic  feet.— Swedish,  52.s  to  55s  ; 
Baltic  best  middling,  72s  to  80s ; do.  good  middling,  43s 
to  67s ; do.  common  middling,  52s  to  58s. 

Lower  Port  spruce,  per  Petg.  std.,  71  to  81. 


The  recent  severe  frost  having  to  a great  extent  stopped 
building  operations,  the  timber  trade,  as  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  not  very  brisk,  but  the  trade  doing  is 
healthy,  and  free  from  the  speculation  which  has  marked 
former  years.  The  rumours  of  a war  with  Russia  slightly 
affected  the  market  at  one  time,  and  Russian  goods  are 
still  high,  but  when  the  spring  importations  arrive  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a fall  in  prices.  If  otherwise  we  have 
plenty  of  good  substitutes  in  Swedish  goods. 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 

Lead 

Pig  Foreign  per  ton 


JSDkfusti  W.B. 

. , L ad  Co. 

,,  O^ber  brands 

Sheet  Hilled 

Shot,  Patent 
Red  or  Minium  .... 

Litharge,  W.B 

White  Dry  ........ 

„ ground  in  oil 


do 

.......  do 

......  do 

do 

......  do 

do 

do 

do 

......  do 

CorpEB 

British— Cake  and  Ingot  per  ton 

Best  Selected  do 

Sheet  ....  do 

Bottoms  do 

Australian  do 

Spanish  Cake  do 

Chili  Bars,  cash do 

,,  Refined  ingot do 

Yellow  Metal  per  lb 

Iron 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash per  ton 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London do 

,,  Wales do 

Staflfordshire do 

Rail,  in  Wales do 

Sheets,  single  m Loudon do 

Hoops,  first  quality  do 

Nail  Kod  do 

Swedish do 


£17  12  8 £17  15 
19  15  0 00 

18  15  0 
18  0 0 

19  U 0 

20  10  0 


19  15 
0 0 
27  0 
0 0 


19  0 
18  5 

20  0 
21  0 
20  10 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
73  0 
76  0 
0 0 
73  1) 
*0  0 
65  0 
71  0 
0 0 


6 10 

7 15 

6 5 
9 5 

8 15 

7 7 

9 10 


0 0 

7 10 
6 12 

8 5 
G 10 

10  5 

9 5 
7 15 
9 15 


Timber. 

Teak  ...load  £12  1013  10 (Finland £7 


4 0 


The  pupils  attending  the  Bristol  School  of  Art, 
Queen’s- road,  Bristol,  have  presented  a handsome 
edition  of  Dr.  Smith’s  “Classical  Dictionary”  to 
Mr.  James  Fewings,  one  of  the  assistant -masters,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  leaving  to  continue  his  course  of 
studies. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Glasgow  Police  Board 
to  pave  the  Paisley-road,  west  of  West-street,  with 
granite,  at  a cost  of  £8,000. 

Wo  understand  that  Messrs.  Leo,  of  Westminster, 
have  taken  the  contract  for  the  new  works  con- 
nected with  the  Harwich  Harbour  Defences. 

The  erection  of  a floating  bridge  for  the  Hooghly 
is  stated  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Mr.  Leslie,  the  engineer  concerned, 
will  proceed  to  England  shortly,  and  it  is  expected 
tliat  the  bridge  will  be  actively  commenced  towards 
the  close  of  next  year. 

Thomas  James  Smitlieman,  builder,  of  Brompton  - 
road,  was  on  W ednesday  committed  for  trial  on  a 
charge  of  uttering  a forged  bill. 

To  make  a new  rope  as  limber  and  soft  as  an  old 
one,  boil  it  two  horns  in  water,  and  tlien  thoroughly 
dry  it  in  a warm  room. 


Quebec,  red  pine  .... 

„ yellow  pine.. 

John  N.B.  yellow 
Quebec  Oak,  white.«  6 0 

„ birch 3 15 

,,  elm  4 5 

Dantzic  oak 5 5 

fir 2 12 

Memel  fir  2 15 

Riga 3 

Swedish 2 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine  4 
,,  yellow  pine..  4 
Lathwood,  Dantzic, fm  3 
„ St.  Petersburg  4 
Deals,  prC.,12  It.  by 3 
by  9 in, 


0 £8 


4 15  Memel O 0 

4 10' Gothenburg,  yellow  8 13  10  lo 

0 Oj  ,,  white  8 0 8 10 

6 10  Gefle,  yellow 10  10  12  10 

6 OjSoderham  8 13  12  0 

5 0 J Christiania,  per  0., 

6 15 1 12  ft.  by  3 by  9 in. 

4 0|  yellow 10  0 12  10 

4 0 1 Flooring  boards,  per  s.  d.  s.  d. 

3 3 lo;  sq.  of  Jin.,  fiist  yel  7 

7 2 14  First  white 7 


10  6 


5 

5 

fi  0 
5 10 


6 0 
0 


Second  qualities  

PuMioa  Stone  pr  ton 
Oils,  Ac. 

Seal,  pale...,  per  too  £ 6 0 

Sperm  body  77  0 

Cod  35  10 

0 


7 0 


a notice  received,  from  the  operative  joiners,  reqaestiug  au 
alteration  of  their  working  rules,  and  to  rescind  rules  re- 
lating to  arbitration.  The  notice  to  expire  on  the  1st  of 
July  iiex‘.  The  present  working  hours  of  the  joiners  are 
ten  per  day  for  the  first  five  days,  and  six  hours  on  the 
Saturday,  ihe  rate  of  wages  being  6^d.  per  hour.  The  de- 
mand made  in  their  notice  is  that  nine  hours  per  day  for 
the  first  five  days,  and  five  hours  on  Saturdays  be  the  work- 
ing hours,  and  the  late  of  wages  7d.  per  hour  j further,  that 
a rule  be  made  to  prohibit  piece-work  in  carpentry  and 
joinery.  The  notice  was  fully  considered  at  the  meeting 
of  masters,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  present  time  is  in- 
opportune for  considering  any  such  alteration  of  the 
joiners’  rules. 


TENDERS. 

Dorking.—  For  villa  residence,  Holmwood,  for  Dr.  E. 
Bird.  Mr,  E.  B.  J.  Knox,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Corderoy  : — 


Lynn  & Dudley  

£2850  ... 

Allow  or  old 
materials 

Putney  

SUearburn 

.SO 

Gammon 

25 

Bags  Ramage  

Shermer 

Richardson  & Roberts  £1600  0 0 
S.  <fc  W.  Pattinson...  1443  10  0 . 

Perkins  & Son 1480  0 0 . 

Law  Son  1393  18  7 . 

Ualliday  & Cave 1420  0 0 . 


Leake. — For  restoration  of  chancel,  Leake  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire, Mr.  Edward  Browning,  architect,  Stamford 
Deduct  value  Nett 
of  old  mate-  amount  of 
rials.  tender. 

£ 60  0 0 ...  £1600  0 
100  0 0 ...  1343  10 
140  0 0 ...  1340  0 
120  IS  7 ...  1273  0 
170  0 0 ...  1250  8 
Manchester. — For  S.  Anne’s  Infants’  school,  Ancoats. 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Tijou,  architect : — 

Turley £409 

Gerrard  395 

Ward  390 

Herd  & Eadie  368 

Thompson  (accepted) 360 

N.  B. — Plastering  and  painting  not  in  this  contract, 
Pembroke  Dock. — For  passenger  station.- Stone,  lime, 
and  sand  provided.  Messrs.  Szlumper  <Sr  Aldwlnckle, 
architects : — 

Jones  & Johns £660  0 

Davies  580  0 

Rogers  5OO  0 

Thomas 493  0 

Allen  (accepted) 484  10 

Tenby.— For  passenger  station  at  Tenby,  on  the  Pem- 
Vjroke  and  Tenby  Railway.  Stone,  lime,  and  sand  pro- 
vided. Messrs.  Szlumper  & Aldwiuckle,  architects  : — 

Jones  (fe  Johns £815 

Davies 700 

Thomas  695 

Allen  659 

Rogers  (accepted) 560 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell,  Saunders,  and  Company,  Limited.  Quarry- 
men  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the 
Quan-ies  and  Depots  ; also  cost  for  Transit  to  auy  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on  ai)plicatiou. 


[Advt.] 


BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 

Corsham,  Wilts. 


Quebec,  white  spruce  12  0 17  0 Whale,  Sth.  Sea,*  pale  36 

St.John,  whitespruce  12  0 14  0 Olive,  Gallipoli 60 

Yellow  pine,  per  re-  " . - . 

duced  C. 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18  0 19  10 

2nd  do 32  15  13  10 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  11  lo  12  10 
St.  Petersburg,  yel. , . 12  0 13  lol 


Cocoanut,  Cochin, ton  45  0 

Palm,  flue 0 0 

Liuaeed  30  0 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale. . 495 
Cottonseed 27  0 


0 0 
78  0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
45  10 
0 0 
3)  5 
49  10 
33  0 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 
Monday. — Roijal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— “ Cou- 
siderations  on  the  Selection  of  Building  Sites.” 
By  Professor  Austed.  8 p.m. 

FhlDAY. — Architectural  Association.— "On  Colour  Decora- 
tion,” By  Mr,  J.D.  Grace,  A.K.I.B.A.  7,30  p.ni. 


T3 UENOS  AYEES  GOVERNMENT  CEE- 

^ TIFICATE. — Translation: — We,  the  uudersigutd,  at  the 
request  of  Messrs.  Jas.  C.  Thompson  and  Co.,  certify  that  the  Iron 
Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  aud  Son,  Loudon,  of  which  these  gentlemen 
are  sgent^  were  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  fixe  that  took  place 
in  the  offices  of  the  National  Government  on  the  eveuiog  of  the 
26th  instant;  that  in  our  presence  they  were  easily  opened  with 
their  resi)ective  keys ; that  the  moneys  aud  important  documents 
they  contained  were  found  in  perfect  order,  and  that  these  safes  are 
now  in  use  in  the  National  Treasury  Office.— Buenos  Avres.  Julv  31 
1857.  Signed  j . j . 

J.  M.  DRA60,  Treasurer  of  the  National  Government. 

JOSE  TOMAS  ROJO. 

JUAN  M.  ALVAREZ. 

A true  copy  .—A.  M.  BELL. 

A large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be  inspected,  ani  lists  of 
prices  obtained  at  CHUBB  and  SON’S,  57,  St.  Paurs-ohurch-yard. 
London  ; 68,  Cross-street,  Manchester  28,  Lord-street,  Liverpool : 
and  Horsley-flelds,  Wolverhampton. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Joiners  of  Leeds  and  their  Employers.— A 
meeting  of  the  miister  builders  of  Leeds  was  held  at  the 
*\Nag’s  Head”  lun,  Uiiperheadrow,  last  week,  to  consider 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Wharfdale  Union,  Feb.  9. — For  plans,  specifications, 
aud  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse,  to  ac- 
commodate 150  inmates,  exclusive  of  vagrants,  on  ground 
situate  at  Newhall,  near  Otley.  C.  J.  Newstead,  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  Boai'd-room,  Boroughgate,  Otley. 

West  Ham  District,  Jan.  9. — For  the  construction  oi 
about  940  feet  run  of  2ft.  3in.  by  1ft.  Gin.  brick  sewer, 
and  about  330  feet  run  of  loin,  pipe  sewer,  together  with 
manholes  aud  other  works  connected  therewith,  in  the 
Romford-road,  Stratford,  E.  Charles  WUson,  clerk,  Town- 
hall,  Stratford,  E. 

Municipality  of  Colombo,  Jan.  31. — For  the  prepara- 
tion aud  supply  of  the  smith  and  founder’s  work  required 
for  the  new  public  markets  and  municip.U  offices  at  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon.  S.  Grenier,  secretary,  M.C.,  Colombo. 

BurntisLjVND,  Jan.  14. — For  the  construction  of  a wet 
dock  and  other  works  within  the  harbour  of  Burntisland. 
— Wallace,  town  clerk,  town  clerk’s  office,  Burntisland. 

War  Department  Contract,  Feb  4. — For  the  necessary 
work  and  materials  required  in  the  performance  of  work 
and  repairs,  and  supply  of  labour  or  materials  separately, 
as  required  for  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  to  the 
buildings  in  the  Permanent  Barracks,  camps,  or  property 
at  Aldershott,  and  connected  with  the  War  Department 
property  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Aldershott.  Director  of 
Contracts,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall. 

Worcester  General  Infirmary,  Jan.  14. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  an  out-patients’  department,  and  for  making  sundry 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Worcester  General  In- 
firmary. Messrs.  Martin  Chamberlain,  aichitects,  Christ 

Chui'cli-buildings,  Birmingham. 

Herefordshire,  Jan.  31. — For  the  erection  of  farm- 
uottse  at  Hegdon  Hill,  near  Bromyard,  Herefordshire. 
Ernest  A.  Day,  architect  aud  surveyor.  Foregate-street, 
Worcester. 

W’ar  Office  Contract  for  Timber,  Feb.  4. — For  the 
supply  of  dry  ash  plank,  of  the  very  best  aud  toughest 
quality,  thoroughly  seasoned.  Forms  of  tender  may  b® 
obtained  fi-om  the  Director  of  Contracts,  Wiir  Office,  Pall 
Mall,  London. 
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CHIMNEYS. 

Modern  chimneys,  to  a large  extent,  have 
two  faults.  Their  architecture  is  a 
failure,  and  their  mechanism  is  not  a success. 
The  problem,  here  as  everywhere  else,  is  to 
join  the  useful  to  the  graceful,  or,  at  the 
least,  to  the  inoffensive.  And  here,  as  every- 
where else,  half  the  people  who  try  to  solve 
the  problem  leave  out  one  of  its  couditions. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  think  that  if  a chimney 
is  but  ugly  enough,  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
its  smoking.  The  chimney  doctor  inherits  the 
superstition  which  possessed  doctors  in 
general  some  centuries  ago,  and  believes  that 
whatever  is  disgusting  must  infallibly  be 
curative.  His  cowls  and  tallboys  are  remedies 
precisely  analogous  to  the  toad’s  fat  and  skull 
scrapings  which  were  once  supposed  to  be  all- 
powerful,  and  the  supposition  in  each  case  is 
equally  rational.  Other  people,  again,  leave 
the  use  of  a chimney  out  of  their  calculations, 
and  try  either  to  hide  it  entirely  or  at  least  to 
disguise  it.  But  in  the  result  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  two  classes — be- 
tween that  which  rejects  architecture  and  that 
which  rejects  utility.  In  abandoning  one, 
each  misses  both  ; and  the  only  difference  is 
tliat  the  first  class  seeks  for  ugliness,  and  that 
the  second  inevitably  falls  into  it. 

We  think  that  there  is  a very  frequent  con- 
nection between  the  two  faults  just  named. 
Oftener  than  not  they  both  spring  from  the 
same  cause.  If  the  British  householder’s  body 
is  poisoned  with  smoke  indoors,  and  his  mind 
with  ever-present  ugliness  out  of  doors,  both 
these  inflictions  are  laid  upon  him  by  one 
uniform  principle.  They  are  results  of  that 
“ Classic  man’s  recipe  for  designing,”  of  which 
we  spoke  the  other  day.  They  are  among  the 
penalties  we  must  pay  for  evenness,  and 
regularity,  and  sham  simplicity.  This  is  what 
we  come  to  by  following  that  plausible  de- 
lusion— the  modern  Italian  style.  It  is  so 
grand  and  simple,  there  is  no  nonsense  about 
it,  and  nothing  done  for  show.  So  people 
fancy  who  are  sublimely  ignorant  of  the  whole 
matter,  whether  they  happen  to  be  Prime 
Ministers  about  to  build  new  Foreign  Offices, 
or  merely  retired  cheesemongers  going  to  put 
up  a stucco  villa  at  Norwood.  The  truth  is  that 
everything  in  the  style  is  done  for  show.  It 
starts  with  a showy  exterior,  made  to  rule, 
without  reference  to  the  inside  arrangements. 
It  goes  on  adding  to  this  pilasters,  and  cor- 
nices, and  porticoes,forshowand  nothing  else  ; 
and  it  finishes  by  dwarfing  or  hiding  the 
chimneys  because  they  are  not  showy  enough 
to  match  the  rest.  Its  simplicity  is  a false 
pretence,  kept  up  by  falsehoods  in  every  part. 
With  a sptem  of  designing  that  begins  on  the 
outside  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  first 
thing  it  does  is  to  make  a rigid  and  uniform 
exterior  ; to  settle  the  position  of  every  door, 
and  window,  and  piers.  The  next  thing  is  to 
squeeze  the  necessary  apartments  into  this 
Procrustean  shape  ; to  contrive,  as  far  as  may 
be,  that  the  rooms  may  fit  the  windows  and 
doors.  It  is  like  making  a man’s  coat  by  the 
proportions  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  then 
pinching  the  man  here  and  padding  him  there 
until  he  is  somehow  squeezed  into  it.  This  is 
how  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  modern  Classic 
13  attained  ; it  has  one  model  for  every  one, 
and  with  more  or  less  difficulty  compels 
every  one  into  it.  “And  is  not  it  the  best 
model  ?”  it  says ; “ Where  will  you  get  a 

finer  shape  ?”  As  to  the  shape,  we  answer,  it 
may  be  fine  enough  in  its  place.  But  its  place 
certainly  is  not  on  our  back.  What  with  the 
tightness  of  the  coat  at  one  point  and  the 
looseness  of  it  at  another,  it  is  hardly  wear- 
able ; and  if  we  cannot  get  a better  one  than 


this  it  would  be  a great  relief  to  do  without 
coats  altogether,  and  go  about  in  our  shirt- 
sleeves. In  other  W'ords,  if  we  cannot  have 
an  architecture  that  will  accommodate  itself 
to  our  wants,  and  bend  this  way  and  that  as 
we  happen  to  require,  we  should  be  a good 
deal  better  off  with  no  architecture  at  all.  If, 
for  instance,  there  is  no  style  to  be  found  that 
will  deal  with  our  chimneys  and  condescend  to 
study  them,  we  had  better  turn  all  styles  out 
of  doors  together,  and  see  what  can  be  done 
for  chimney  construction  when  they  are  gone. 

But  fortunately  matters  are  not  so  bad  as 
this.  It  is  not  real,  but  only  pretended  archi- 
tecture which  refuses  to  look  at  facts  and  con- 
form to  them.  It  is  not  ancient  Greek  or 
even  Roman  art  which  follows  so  absurd  a 
plan  ; still  less  is  it  Gothic.  It  is  nothing  but 
the  bundle  of  rules  and  mechanical  presciip- 
tions  which  calls  itself  Italian  or  Modern 
Classic,  which  the  old  Classic  men,  if  they 
could  only  see,  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at. 
Nowhere  else,  in  any  assignable  variety  of 
style,  is  one  ready-made  exterior  imposed  on 
all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  building.  Wher- 
ever architecture  has  had  a spark  of  life  it 
has  always  had  a power  of  adaptation.  Its 
aim  has  been  to  fit  every  structure  with  that 
precise  design  which  would  suit  it  best.  It 
never  had  so  vain  a wish  as  to  make  all  its 
works  grand  alike.  It  kept  its  grandeur  for 
grand  occasions,  its  symmetry  for  places  where 
symmetry  was  natural ; but  it  was  not  so 
much  infatuated  about  either  grandeur  or 
symmetry  as  to  keep  up  their  appearance 
where  it  could  not  have  them  in  reality.  It 
had  no  love  for  a sham  magnificence — a padded 
misfit.  It  treated  every  subject  separately, 
and  made  the  best  of  it,  displayed  its  charac- 
ter, brought  out  its  distinctive  points,  and 
put  its  very  essence  into  palpable  and  visible 
shape.  And  what  it  did  with  buildings  as  a 
whole  it  did  equally  with  each  of  their  parts. 
In  details,  as  in  masses,  there  was  no  decep- 
tion. The  only  question  asked  was,  “ What 
feature  does  the  construction  lead  to  1”  That 
point  once  settled,  the  only  course  was  to  turn 
them  to  the  best  account.  Some  of  them,  in 
their  unconquered  state,  were  doubtless  ugly, 
some  discordant,  some  mean  and  common- 
place. The  modern  Classic  man  would  have  hid- 
den them  away  altogether,  or  disguised  them 
out  of  knowledge  with  his  dummy  cornices 
and  other  stock-in-trade.  The  ancient  archi- 
tect, whoever  he  was,  did  just  the  opposite. 
He  seized  on  their  natural  expression  and 
developed  it,  brought  it  into  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  his  work,  refined  the  forms,  beauti- 
fied the  construction,  and  increased  the  utility 
of  the  detail,  all  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
what  the  Middle  Age  builders  did  to  the  but- 
tress ; and,  though  examples  are  scarcer,  this  is 
also  what  they  did  to  the  chimney.  And  even 
when  the  Mediaeval  style  had  vanished,  its 
spirit  did  not  die.  In  quiet  nooks,  in  country 
villages,  and  out-of-the-way  towns,  where 
fashion  failed  to  penetrate,  people  went  on  for 
centuries — nay,  have  even  gone  on  to  this  day 
— doing  their  work  on  those  principles  of  na- 
ture and  common  sense  which  we  call  Gothic. 
And  here,  in  their  manor  houses,  and  farms, 
and  cottages,  which  no  one  ever  sketches  or 
illustrates,  there  are  chimneys  to  be  found  with 
a refinement  and  propriety  for  which  we  might 
search  London  in  vain.  The  chimneys,  in 
fact,  are  often  the  great  feature  of  this  unpre 
tending  domestic  architecture.  Their  tall 
clusters  rise  high  above  thesteep  pitchedroofs, 
— for  utility  doubtless —since  cottage  and 
farmhouse  builders  seldom  spend  money  on 
show,  but  yet  with  a wonderful  picturesque 
ness,  such  as  our  modern  designers  can  hardly 
evolve  with  labor  out  of  all  their  needi  e s towers 
and  turrets.  Of  course  there  are  many  living 
architects  who  give  us  chimneys  worth  look- 
ing at.  Seldom,  perhaps,  do  we  see  more 
effective  ones  than  some  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
in  a design  at  the  last  Academy  Exhibition. 
Mr.  Pritchard,  too,  gives  much  care  and  atten- 
tion to  his  chimneys,  and  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  many  others.  But  their  work,  un- 
fortunately, does  not  come  much  into  our 


towns.  Nearly  all  that  we  see  in  them  are 
chimneys  kept  too  low,  that  they  may  agree 
with  a horizontal  style  ; chimneys  which  it 
was  attempted  to  keep  out  of  sight,  but  which 
have  shot  up  a cluster  of  zinc  and  iron  abo- 
minations, and  chimneys  which  start  from  an 
outside  wall  with  no  projection  or  visible 
chimney-breast  beneath  them.  They  are  all 
ugly,  and  all  liable  to  smoke.  They  are  built 
for  the  sake  of  modern  Classic  rules,  in  de- 
fiance of  plain  facts  which  every  builder 
knows.  If  a chimney  is  not  carried  up  high 
enough  it  will  smoke  ; it  will  smoke  worse  if 
there  is  a high  roof  or  wall  adjoining  it;  it 
will  do  so  with  equal  certainty  if  its  Hue  is 
taken  up  near  an  outer  face  of  the  house  with- 
out sufficient  thickness  of  brickwork  to  keep 
the  cold  out.  But  by  Italian  regulations  we 
cannot  have  a projection  for  such  an  unheard 
of  purpose  as  to  keep  a flue  warm ; and  we 
cannot  have  a tall  stack  carried  up  to  produce 
a good  draught,  because  it  would  jar  with  the 
general  horizontal  effect  of  the  elevation.  In 
point  of  fact,  neither  Vitruvius  nor  Sir 
William  Chambers  have  left  many  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject.  There  is  not  a model 
chimney  put  forth  by  any  great  authority  ; 
and  as  it  would  be  heresy  to  invent  one,  be- 
sides being  a good  deal  of  trouble,  the  only 
thing  that  remains  is  to  keep  our  chimneys  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  sight.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  should  make  them  smoke,  and 
unfortunate  that  they  should  be  disfigured 
by  cowls  and  windguards  in  consequence  of 
smoking,  but  you  would  not  have  us  take  any 
steps  to  mend  them  without  authority  1 This, 
judging  from  results,  seems  to  be  the  Classic 
man’s  policy  as  to  chimneys.  Two  hundred 
years  of  such  a policy,  in  this  and  other  de- 
tails, have  left  our  town  architecture  what  we 
see  it.  Surely  it  is  none  too  soon  that  we 
are  trying  a different  one,  the  policy  of  de- 
veloping instead  of  disguising,  the  system 
which  works  from  within  outwards,  which 
starts  with  construction  and  bases  everything 
upon  it.  It  is  none  too  soon  that  we  are 
breaking  through  these  absurdest  of  rules, 
and  learning  that  we  may  actually  venture 
to  do  what  is  necessary  and  rational  with- 
out first  waiting  to  find  whether  some  great 
man  has  done  the  same  thing  before  us.  It 
may  be  long  before  we  are  free  from  their 
influence.  Their  spirit,  unfortunately,  has 
penetrated  where  their  letter  is  disregarded, 
and  Gothic  as  well  as  Classic  has  been 
stunted  in  its  growth  by  precedent  and  tra- 
dition. It  takes  time  to  fit  a nation  of  slaves 
for  liberty  ; it  will  take  time,  after  the  bond- 
age of  two  centuries  or  more,  to  convince  us 
as  architects  that  we  may  really  think  for 
ourselves,  and  more  time  yet  to  make  us 
think  wisely.  But  if  architecture  is  to  live 
it  will  be  done,  and  we  hope  there  are  signs 
that  it  is  doing  now. 


ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

ON  Saturday  an  interesting  trial  as  a further 
test  of  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  was  held.  The  band  of 
the  1st  Life  Guards,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Waterson,  attended  at  half-past  two 
o’clock,  and  from  that  hour  until  past  four 
various  instrumental  pieces  were  played.  The 
selection  was  well  made,  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  effects  of  loud  orchestral 
chords  as  well  as  the  subdued  tones  of  pia- 
nissimo passages,  and  two  songs  were  also 
given  by  a lady  vocalist,  with  accompani- 
ments on  a Kirkman  pianoforte.  The  result 
was  satisfactory  ; there  seemed  sufficient  re- 
sonance to  insure  uninterrupted  vitality  to  the 
waves  of  sound,  and  there  was  but  very  little 
re-percussion,  and  that  confined  almost  to  one 
point  on  either  side  of  the  vast  oval  of  the 
interior  of  the  building.  The  vocal  tones  were 
heard  remarkably  clearly,  and  the  singer  ap- 
peared to  be  able  to  deliver  her  voice  with 
unexpected  ease.  One  lesson  may  certainlj^, 
however,  be  learnt  by  this  trial,  and  that  is 
that  a most  perfect  verbal  enunciation  will  be 
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necessary  to  all  who  essay  to  sing  in  the  new 
building ; in  this  instance  it  was  impossible 
to  catch  a single  word,  so  that  although  the 
sounds  were  most  pleasantly  audible,  the  fair 
vocalist  might  have  been  singing  in  any  known 
or  unknown  tongue,  so  far  as  ability  to  distin- 
guish was  concerned.  The  trial  was  however 
scarcely  conclusive;  the  scalfoldingstill  remains 
in  the  centre,  the  glass  inner  dome  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  the  orchestra  was  by  no  means  as 
full  as  would  be  likely  to  be  employed  at  any 
concerts.  Single  sounds  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of,  but  a large  chorus  of  mixed  voices, 
with  corresponding  magnitude  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  will  probably  produce 
results  not  as  yet  ascertained.  One  point, 
however,  is  quite  clear,  and  that  is  that  the 
trial  of  Saturday  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  building  to  convey  the 
sound,  and  that  any  difficulty  that  may  on 
completion  arise,  can  readily  be  met  by 
drapery  to  the  upper  alcoves,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, by  opening  spaces  below  and  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  inner  glass  dome  to  lessen  the 
effects  of  the  inevitably  very  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  atmospheric  waves  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.  A large  number 
of  visitors  attended,  who  seemed  to  express  a 
general  opinion  in  favour  of  the  satisfactory 
results  of  the  trial. 

♦ 

ANOTHER  PHASE  OF  THE  YORK- 
SHIRE RIVERS. 

The  other  week  we  called  attention  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Yorkshire  rivers,  as 
represented  by  the  Aire  and  the  Calder.  A 
Bill  has  been  deposited  in  Parliament,  to  be 
brought  forward  next  session,  w'hich  proposes 
to  deal  with  these  two  rivers  effectually.  It 
proposes  to  appoint  a Conservancy  Board  for 
the  basins  of  these  two  rivers,  consisting  of 
persons  to  be  named  in  the  Bill,  of  persons 
representing  the  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers 
of  property  within  the  basins  drained  by  the 
rivers  Aire  and  Calder,  and  of  Corporations, 
Ijocal  Boards  of  Health,  and  other  authorities 
within  the  same  area,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting those  rivers  and  their  tributaries  from 
pollution  and  obstruction . 

The  tw'o  basins  are  proposed  to  be  called 
the  “Conservancy  Area,”  which  will  com- 
mence, as  to  the  Aire,  at  Malham  Tarn, 
and  as  to  the  river  Calder  at  the  head  of  the 
Calder,  north-west  of  Todmorden,  and  will 
include,  amongst  other  places,  Skipton,  Keigh- 
ley, Todmorden,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Hud- 
dersfield, Dewsbury,  Batley,  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, Pontefract  (or,  locally,  “ Pomfret  ”), 
Castleford,  Knottingley,  Snaith,  and  Goole. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  confer  the  following 
powers  on  the  Corporations  or  other  local 
authorities  within  the  Conservancy  area,  and 
in  their  default  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  then  on  the  Board  already  named  : — 
The  interception,  or  otherwise  dealing  with 
all  sewage  that  now  Hows  into  these  rivers  or 
their  tributaries,  whether  proceeding  from 
towns,  villages,  or  manufactories,  and  the 
defecation  and  purification  and  return  of  it 
into  these  rivers  or  streams ; or  it  may  be 
conveyed  either  into  the  river  Ouse  or  the 
river  Humber  below  Goole ; or  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  fertilisation  of  any  laud  which 
may  be  acquired  for  that  purpose. 

The  promoters  seem  to  contemplate  carry- 
ing main  sewers  through  or  near  to  agricul- 
tural land  before  reaching  an  outfall ; for  they 
propose  to  take  power  to  sell  any  part  of  the 
sewage  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  on  the  line  of  the  sewer,  or  of 
any  part  of  the  residuum  of  it,  in  case  a 
system  of  precipitation  and  defecation  be 
adopted  ; and  for  that  purpose  they  propose 
to  take  power  to  purchase  any  patent  rights  or 
licenses  connected  with  processes  that  may  be 
found  to  be  effectual.  This  will  give  a stimu- 
lus to  invention  that  has  been  W’anting,  while 
people  who  were  inclined  to  give  attention  to 
this  subject  had  no  certainty  of  any  process 
being  adopted,  however  effectual  it  might  be. 


The  Conservancy  Board  may  compel  all 
persons  wlio  abstract  water  from  any  stream 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  navigation,  or 
any  other  purpose,  to  purify  it  before  returning 
it  into  the  stream  or  any  river. 

It  is  contemplated  to  impound  the  surplus 
waters  within  the  Conservancy  area  by  the 
construction  of  sufficient  reservoir  room,  and 
to  supply  from  these  reservoirs  any  deficiency 
in  the  How  of  water  in  the  rivers  and  streams. 

Existing  drainage  works  may  be  taken  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Board,  so  far  as  they  are 
available,  and  all  new  works  hereafter  con- 
structed by  any  Corporation  or  local  authority, 
within  their  own  limics,  are  to  be  executed 
according  to  plans  prescribed  or  approved  by 
the  Conservancy  Board. 

The  Conservancy  area  is  to  be  divided  into 
separate  districts  for  the  purpose  of  rating,  the 
extent  to  which  any  district  will  be  rated  being 
proportionate  to  the  benefit  to  be  received,  or 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  works  required 
in  consequence  of  the  position  or  acts  of  the 
parties  to  be  rated. 

Power  is  to  be  given  to  the  Board,  and 
Corporations,  and  other  local  authorities  to 
take  lands,  houses,  and  other  property,  com- 
pulsorily or  by  agreement ; but  in  case  of  lands 
being  taken  by  compulsion,  a provisional 
order  from  the  Home  fiecretary  will  be 
necessary,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  order 
by  Parliament;  and  the  Board,  and  Corporations, 
and  other  local  authorities,  and  their  officers, 
contractors,  and  servants,  are  to  be  enabled  to 
enter  temporarily  upon  lands  in  the  Conser- 
vancy area  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  nothing 
can  exceed  the  importance  of  the  objects  of 
this  Bill.  It  will  prevent  the  obstruction  of 
the  rivers  and  their  tributaries  by  solid 
matter,  which  now  raises  the  bed  and  contracts 
the  banks  of  almost  every  stream,  and  thereby 
ill  many  places  causes  serious  floods  above 
the  obstructions,  throwing  water-wheels  into 
backwater,  injuring  crops,  and  creating  a 
damp  and  unwholesome  atmosphere.  It  will 
prevent  the  fouling  of  the  water,  which  is 
now  done  to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill  all  fish, 
and  make  the  water  stink  in  the  nostrils.  It 
will  recover  from  the  sewage  now  flowing 
uselessly  down  to  the  sea  all  those  fertilising 
properties  it  is  known  to  possess,  either  by  a 
process  of  irrigation  or  by  receiving  the  sew- 
age into  tanks,  and  there  dealing  with  it  in 
such  a manner  that  the  water  may  be  clarified 
and  purified  before  it  re- enters  the  stream, 
while  the  fertilising  elements  will  be  retaine.l 
along  with  the  ponderable  matter,  and  applied 
as  ordinary  manure  to  land,  the  one  or  the 
other  process  being  adopted  according  to  the 
locality  and  the  lie  of  the  land  in  relation  to 
ihe  main  sewer.  One  of  the  best  provisions 
of  the  Bill  is  that  it  will  enable  the  surplus 
waters — of  which  there  are  large  quantities  in 
every  valley — to  be  stored  up  and  economised 
for  use  in  dry  seaons,  and  forjthe  equal  benefit 
of  all.  Waterworks  reservoirs — that  is,  reser- 
voirs constructed  to  store  water  for  the  use  of 
the  mills  affected  by  the  abstraction  of  water  for 
the  supply  of  towns,  as  a compensation  for  that 
abstraction — have  already  improved  the  value 
of  mill  property  dependent  on  water-power, 
by  giving  a more  regular  flow  of  water  in  the 
streams,  but  these  being  partial  in  their 
application  the  benefit  to  the  whole  area  or 
district  is  not  fully  developed. 

The  Bill  may  be  opposed,  and  strongly, 
but  its  merits  are  surely  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  being  thrown  out.  The  opposition  cannot 
be  against  the  merits  of  its  beneficial  provi- 
sions, but  will  probably  be  on  its  rating 
clauses.  Those  who  have  a convenient  “tip” 
at  present  for  all  their  rubbish  in  the  stream 
on  which  their  works  are  situated  will  not 
like  to  lose  it ; and  those  who  now  pour  their 
fouled  water  into  the  same  stream  from  which 
they  derive  it,  but  below  them,  will  not  like 
to  pay  for  a more  cleanly  and  wholesome 
system ; while  those  who'are  remotely  situated 
from  the  river  avill  think  they  ought  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  more  direct 


benefit  of  others.  And  some  of  the  corpo- 
rations and  local  boards  will  think  it  an 
interference  with  local  self-government,  and 
the  owmers  of  land  upon  which  the  sewage  is 
to  be  applied  will  object  to  sell  compulsorily 
what  is  wanted.  But  we  hope  these  will  all 
vanish  before  the  sterling  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed measure. 

^ 

KELLY  COLLEGE, 

WE  are  informed  it  is  finally  decided  that  this 
college,  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Admiral  Kelly,  shall  1 e established  at  Tavistock.  It 
was  the  wish  of  the  testator  that  the  building 
should  be  somewhere  in  his  native  county  of  Devon , 
but  no  particular  place  was  stipulated  by  him.  A 
great  many  landowners  then,  doubtless  perceiving 
the  advantage  to  their  property  of  the  proximity 
of  such  an  institution,  made  very  liberal  offers  of 
estates.  The  most  liberal  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  offered  the  trustees 
the  choice  of  several  sites  at  Tavistock,  and,  we 
believe,  a large  sum  towards  the  endowment. 
The  trustees,  very  wisely,  await  professional  advice 
before  determining  which  particular  site  in  that 
town  they  will  select. 


THE  APPROACHING  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

rpHE  time  for  the  first  of  the  Annual  Interna- 
i tional  Exhibitions  approaches,  but  the  de- 
moniacal carnage  on  the  Continent  still  rages. 
The  French  Provisional  Government  has,  how- 
ever, confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Im- 
perial Government  in  regard  to  the  Exhibition, 
which  consisted  in  taking  a piece  of  land  from 
the  Kensington  Museum  authorities,  and  erecting 
a building  around  three  sides  of  a quadrangle  at 
its  sole  expense.  The  one  point  in  which  the 
French  have  made  a great  error  (says  the  Art 
Journal)  is  in  the  roofing  and  lighting  of  their 
halls.  These  rooms  are  of  the  same  width  as  the 
English  galleries— viz.,  30ft. ; they  are  27ft.  high. 
The  ceilings  are  flat,  with  a louvre  light  in  the 
centre,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a blank,  box- 
like space  between  the  louvre  light  and  the  ceiling; 
while  both  that  surface  itself  and  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  gallery  is  thrown  into  dense 
shadow.  The  object  is  said  to  have  been  to  secure 
ample  wall  space  for  the  display  of  tapestries  or 
painting.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a serious  blunder, 
which  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  good  light- 
ing of  the  English  galleries. 

The  northern  aisle  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Conservatory  is  to  be  widened  and  altered  in  form, 
so  as  to  serve  as  a rain-proof  court  immediately 
adjoining  the  Albert  Hall.  The  large  upper  corri- 
dor of  this  building  is  also  being  prepared  for  the 
display  of  pictures  on  the  occasions  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. There  will  thus  be  a continuous  covered 
walk  along  the  1,200ft.  of  gallery,  through  the 
cu’cular  passage  and  conservatory,  round  the 
corridor  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  so  down  to  the 
gallery  on  the  west  of  the  gardens,  which  is  of 
equal  length  with  that  opposite.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  galleries  cover  two^  floors, 
and  that  the  French  court  has  to  be  taken  in  addi- 
tion, it  will  evidently  be  a good  day’s  work  only 
to  look  through  the  exhibition.  A feature  which 
will  be  novel,  and,  we  trust,  instructive,  will  be 
the  display  of  architectural  drawings.  Continental 
architecture  will  be  fairly  represented  ; and 
we  trust  that  the  architects  of  this  country  will 
not  allow  the  verdict  to  go  against  them  for  want 
of  putting  in  an  appearance. 


The  Indian  Public  Works  Department.— 
The  case  of  “ negligence,  incapacity,  and  cor- 
ruption,” referred  to  on  page  3 of  our  last  num- 
ber in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  forms  the 
subject  of  comment  by  the  Spectator.  Our 
contemporary  says  : — “ Lord  Mayo  is  energetic, 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  root  out 
the  vices  of  this  department  until  he  has  a 
service  of  men  who  can  do  the  actual  work,  and 
yet  be  trusted  not  to  steal.  At  present  the 
actual  builder  usually  steals,  while  the  officer 
who  is  supposed  to  look  after  him,  and  who  does 
not  steal,  is  so  loaded  with  desk  work  that  he  is 
compelled  to  trust  the  untrustworthy  subordi- 
nate.” 


January  13,  1871. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  BY 
MR.  W.  BURGES. 

IN  the  notice  of  this  work  by  Mr,  Burges  in 
our  last  week’s  issue,  we  gave  a general 
description  of  it,  and  the  author’s  account  of 
of  its  history  ; and  we  conceive  that  such  must 
be  more  satisfactory  to  our  readers,  and  par- 
ticularly that  large  portion  of  them  to  whom 
the  liook  itself  will  not  be  immediately  and 
readily  accessible,  than  if  we  had  endeavoured 
to  display  our  own  learning  and  intelligence  by 
an  hypercritical  search  for  its  shortcomings. 
We  clu  not  wish  to  be  reckoned  among  those 
critics  who  look  upon  an  author  as  having 
taken  up  an  idea  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
open  to  the  harshest  judgment  for  not  having 
carried  out  to  an  ideal  perfection  the  project  of 
another,  but  when  we  find  a good  thing  well 
done  we  desire  to  be  therewith  content. 
Nevertheless,  itis  of  course  importaht  to  main- 
tain a high  standard  as  the  aim  which  all 
authors  should  be  expected  to  set  before  them- 
selves, not  only  as  an  example  to  others,  but 
also  because  by  occupying  the  ground  they 
prevent  another  labourer  from  undertaking 
the  same  work  hereafter. 

W e have  a right  to  look  in  the  case  of  every 
publication,  first  that  it  should  present  a good 
and  obvious’  raison  d’etre,  and  secondly,  that 
in  point  of  execution  it  should  be  thorough  and 
masterly.  We  might  excuse  inthe  plates  of  the 
Architectural  Association  “Sketch-Book” — 
avowedlythe  tentative  efforts  ofstudents— alack 
ot  such  qualities,  but  not  so  in  a work  which 
is  a deliberative  undertaking  of  a matured 
professional  man.  We  have  often  called  atten- 
tion to,  and  deplored  the  manner  in  which 
English  authors  of  architectural  publications 
are  apt  to  flit  about  like  butterflies,  with  too 
wide  and  objectless  a range,  rather  than,  like 
steady-going  bees,  bent  upon  laying  up  good 
store  for  future  use,  and  we  have  been  posi- 
tively provoked  with  the  transient  nature  of 
the  glimpses  thus  given  us  of  things  which  we 
would  fain  have  studied.  Certain  well-knowu 
architectural  gems  have  thus  afforded  a sub- 
ject for  a sketch  in  half  a dozen  different  works, 
but  we  may  turn  from  one  to  another,  and 
perhaps  through  the  whole,  without  getting 
more  than  glimpses  from  each  from  varied 
points  of  view  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  know, 
the  anatomy  and  construction. 

At  first  sight  the  reading  of  the  titles  of  the 
plates  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Burges’s  would  lead 
us  tiD  think  that  we  were  to  be  treated  to  the 
same  superficial  style  of  fare.  The  same  well- 
known  names,  from  as  many,  if  not  more 
widely-spread,  localities,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
indexes  of  the  previous  works  by  Nesfield, 
Shaw,  Rogers,  and  others.  Is  this,  then,  but 
another  first-fruit  of  an  architect’s  career, 
the  gleanings  of  the  grand  tour  made  with 
the  view  of  learning  what  others  have  done 
before  him  in  the  profession  which  he  has 
chosen  Were  it  only  this,  we  should  not 
be  inclined  to  admit  that  it  had  sufficient 
raison  d’etre. 

That  it  is  such,  Mr.  Burges  freely  admits  ; 
and  to  that  fact  may  fairly  point  in  extenua- 
tion of  faults  of  style,  which  must  perforce  be 
attached  to  work  of  the  class,  for  it  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
drawings  to  have  striven  to  amend  them  in 
such  particulars.  It  was  because  the  manner 
in  which  the  drawings  were  taken,  with  a 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  construction, 
and  with  regard  to  extreme  accuracy  in  points 
of  detail,  was  different  to  anything  before 
done  that  they  have  been  published.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author  aud  his  friends,  in  which 
we  venture  to  say  the  architectural  public 
will  coincide,  this  was  its  raison  d’etre.  It  is 
no  longer  the  picturesque  outside  of  build- 
ings that  is  presented  to  us,  but  a dis- 
section of  their  interior  construction.  The 
drawings  are  copies  of  those  which  were 
plotted  on  the  spot,  and  necessarily  therefore 
devoid  ot  graceful  execution,  although  reli- 
able in  point  of  accuracy.  Had  the  work  been 
one  projected  and  executed  by  the  author  at 


the  present  stage  of  his  career,  we  might 
have  complained  of  being  dragged  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Erauce  and  Italy  and 
England  and  AVales  after  objects  seemingly 
having  but  slight  connection  with  each  other  ; 
and  we  can  pass  over  many  a fault  of  drawing 
in  what  is  in  truth  a note  taken  in  a hurry  to 
record  some  information,  and  the  more  readily 
because  these  notes  have  been  transcribed  lor 
us  by  another  hand,  and  must  necessarily 
have  lost  something  in  the  process.  Next  to 
the  choir  of  Bearrvais  Cathedral,  the  fleche  of 
that  of  Amiens  occupies  the  greater  number 
ofipages;  and  the  six  plates  (35  to  40  in- 
clusive) in  which  its  whole  complicated  con- 
struction is  illustrated  and  explained  is  per- 
haps the  ablest  and  most  characteristic  set  of 
drawings  in  the  book.  Almost  the  entire 
structure,  the  measurement  and  plotting  of 
which  would  appear  an  Herculean  labour,  is 
drawn  to  jin.  scale,  with  every  tenon  and  pin, 
and  the  ornamental  details  again  to  a larger 
scale.  While  we  wonder  at  the  patience  and 
skill  displayed  in  the  draughtsmanship,  we 
feel  lost  in  admiration  at  the  constructive  and 
artistic  skill  of  Lewis  Cordon  and  Simon 
Tameau,  the  carpenters,  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  make  it,  and  who  finished  it'in 
1529,  and  whose  work,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  repairs  to  the  woodwork,  &c.,  Mr.  Burges 
asserts  to  be  uow  very  much  as  they  left  it, 
although  the  method  trjson  which  they  pro- 
ceeded was  an  innovation  upon  the  previous 
one  of  erecting  wooden  fleches,  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  trust  to  main  beams  of  great 
strength,  but  made  a sort  of  floor  by  means 
of  trusses,  upon  which  they  built  up  their 
spire  in  the  manner  so  well  shown  and  de- 
scribed in  these  plates. 

Chalons-sur-Marue  supplies  material  for 
four  plates.  Nos.  9 and  26  from  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  52  and  53  from  the 
Cathedral.  In  the  first  of  these, Virile  we  find 
no  erroneous  lines  of  stone-jointing  inserted, 
we  think  some  important  ones  have  been 
omitted,  leading  to  the  impression  that  some 
very  queer-shaped  blocks  have  been  used  in 
the  construction,  particularly  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  arches. 

Troyes  Cathedral— which  Mr.  Burges  says, 
“ unfortunately,  like  Beauvais,  was  not  con- 
structed in  the  best  manner,  and  this,  together 
with  bad  foundations,  have  rendered  a re- 
building of  a _ great  portion  of  the  work 
necessary,”  — furnishes  three  plates  (10,  11, 
and  27).  These  were  taken  under  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  circumstances,  the 
lamented  rebuilding  having  proved  “an  ill- 
wind  that  blows  no  good,”  many  parts 
having  been  reached  which  are  in  most  cases 
inaccessible.  We  have,  therefore,  a section 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  choir,  with  all 
the  details  of  its  construction,  and  note  in  it 
that  the  usual  third  order  of  moulding  in  the 
tracery  of  the  clerestory  windows  is  dispensed 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  mullions 
are  subordinated  in  width  and  decorated 
alternately  with  one  and  two  columns  in  the 
same  plane — an  economical  but  hardly  satis- 
factory contrivance. 

Mantes  Cathedral  supplies  in  plate  14  an 
interesting  stone  roof  over  the  vaulting  of  a 
chapel,  and  (15)  specimens  of  richly-coloured 
roof  tiling. 

From  England  we  have  the  rose  window 
from  the  Temple  Church,  plate  13,  and  a 
dissection  of  the  elaborate  screen  in  Bishop 
Alcock’s  Chapel  at  Ely  (plate  18),  a more 
curious  than  valuable  example  of  late 
date. 

Wales  contributes  some  details  of  battle- 
ments and  curtain  walls  from  the  castles  of 
Conway  and  Carnarvon,  plates  23,  24,  and  25, 
which,  as  Mr.  Burges  has  gone  out  of  his 
usual  way  to  add  some  conjectural  restorations, 
are  interesting,  particularly  as  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  few  reliable  illustrations  of  these 
buildings  have  ever  been  made.  From  the 
Castle  of  Chillon  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
“ probably  one  of  the  best  preserved  military 
edifices  in  Europe,”  we  have,  in  plate  22  and 


the  accompanying  description,  some  interest- 
ing details  , which  doubtless  have  assisted  the 
author  in  his  recently-constructed  galleries  at 
Cardilf  Castle. 

France  has  furnished  other  architectural 
details  from  St.  Omer,  Villeneuve  I’Archevcque, 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Beauvais,  Dijon,  Beaune, 
Noyon.  The  wisdom  of  the  selection  of  some 
of  these  examples  we  are  obliged  to  question, 
and  would  point  to  plate  32  to  ask  the  reason 
that  it  is  entirely  occupied  by  a full-sized,  cer- 
tainly indifferent,  drawing  ofa  late  capital  from 
Amiens  of  no  beauty,  and  unexplained  by 
plan  or  section  of  the  horns  M'hich  bear  the 
foliage,  which  alone  would  have  rendered  it 
of  any  value. 

From  Italy  we  have  plate  12,  from  S.  An- 
drea, Vercelli,  twocuriousdoorways;  and  plate 
16,  au  altar  from  S.  Maria  Novella,  both  in- 
sufficiently filled  ; plate  20,  a balcony  from 
Padua  ; and  21,  machicolations  of  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  Florence,  to  which  this  same  remark 
would  apply,  as  well  as  partially  to  plates  31 
and  32,  which  represent  brackets  from  S. 
Antonio,  Padua,  and  details  from  Vercelli  ; in 
the  former  of  which,  though  the  mouldings  are 
given  half  full  size,  the  foliage  is  hardly  ex- 
plained at  all. 

Some  smaller  objects  of  interest  are  given  in 
various  pLites,  such  as  a cross  from  the  Museum 
at  Chartres,  aud  another  from  Mollinot,  near 
Rouen,  in  plate  17  ; several  fountains  in  plate 
19  ; sketches  of  furniture  from  various 
sources,  plate  59  ; the  construction  of  the  in- 
teresting Armoire  in  Noyon  Cathedral,  plate  61 ; 
the  cope  chest  in  that  of  Salisbury,  plate  63  ; 
a Girouette,  plate  67,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  series  ; two  chalices  with  all  their 
details,  plate  68;  and  the  Crown  of  Constanza, 
plate  69. 

The  six  last  plates  in  the  work  are  filled 
with  notes  of  costume  from  manuscripts  and 
samples  of  alphabets,  which  will  be  found 
useful  for  reference,  but  which  will,  we  think, 
need  revision  if  they  are  to  be  republished 
in  another  and  more  important  form,  as  is 
promised. 

Altogether,  the  collection  is  a large,  varied, 
and  useful  one,  though  not  such  in  arrange- 
ment or  execution  as  we  might  expect  from  its 
able  author  had  the  drawings  been  under- 
taken with  a view  to  publication  in  the  first 
instance,  or  at  a later  period  of  his  career. 
But  then  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
proba,ble  that  any  professional  man  could  spare 
the  time  requisite  for  such  a purpose  after 
entering  into  practice,  so  that  on  the  whole 
we  feel  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  thankful 
for  what  he  has  been  good  enough  to  give  us. 


Alterations  in  Cheapside. — It  is  stated  that 
with  a view  of  correcting  the  narrowness  of  the 
Poultry  the  houses  on  one  side  are  to  be  set 
farther  back  without  pulling  them  down.  If 
this  answers  it  is  to  be  hoped  (says  a contem- 
porary) that  the  houses  of  many  other  streets 
will  be  “ set  farther  back.”  The  houses  on  both 
sides  of  Bond-street,  Piccadilly,  might  with  advan- 
tage be  pushed  back  a few  yards  if  there  is  any 
room  for  the  pushing  process.  In  S.  Martin’s- 
lane  the  houses  might  be  pushed  out  of  sight 
altogether.  We  want,  in  fact,  some  architectural 
police  constable  who  will  by  a gentle  tap  of  his 
official  staff  make  all  the  houses  in  our  narrow 
streets  “stand  back.”  They  are  a disreputable 
lot,  aud  it  would  be  far  better  to  pull  them  down 
altogether,  but  if  they  insist  on  standing  they 
should  at  all  events  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
the  traffic.  There  is,  however,  one  house  in  the 
Poultry  which  deserves  a certain  amount  of 
respect  owing  to  an  incident  in  connection 
with  it,  related  in  Nichol’s  “ Literary  Anecdotes.” 
The  King’s  Head  Tavern,  No.  25,  was  kept  in 
Charles  Il.’s  time  by  William  King.  His  wife 
happening  to  be  ill  on  the  day  of  the  King’s 
restoration,  and  anxious  to  see  his  Majesty, 
the  affable  monarch  when  told  of  her  inclina- 
tion actually  condescended  to  stop  at  the  tavern 
and  salute  her.  It  is  also  right  to  mention  that 
Dr.  Johnson  met  Jack  Wilkes  at  dinner  at  No. 
22  in  the  Poultry,  which  was  then)  Dilly’s,  the 
bookseller's’ 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

There  is  a disposition  among  the  art  con- 
noisseurs to  cavil  at  the  way  in  which 
the  pictures  at  this  Exhibition  .are  placed. 
They  should  have  been  arranged,  say  they, 
according  to  country  or  school,  or  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  thus  the  public  might  have 
been  instructed  and  amused  at  the  same  time  ; 
■why  should  our  modern  painters  have  to 
support  the  trial  of  being  placed  with  the 
Italians,  or  with  the  Dutch?  The  natural 
answer  to  this  is.  Why  should  they  not,  since 
surely  in  our  own  minds  we  must  place  them 
somewhere  ? That  they  should  be  able  to 
bear  this  juxtaposition  in  an  exhibition  as 
well  as  some  of  them  do  is  more  likely  to 
raise  than  to  lower  them  in  our  estimation. 
Besides,  does  it  not  excite  a worthy  emulation 
among  living  painters,  so  to  strive  in  their  art 
that  they  in  their  time  may  compete  with  the 
old  masters,  and  do  honour  to  the  art  of  their 
country  ? We  understand  that  in  a second 
edition  of  the  catalogue  the  Academy  intend 
to  place  a notice,  remarking  that  they  have 
named  the  pictures  as  they  are  called  by 
their  owners,  but  do  not  give  their  sanction  to 
such  naming  in  every  case.  W ith  regard  to 
the  much-talked-of  Turner,  No.  40,  “Italy,” 
we  suspect  that  not  only  the  Academy  but 
the  art  world  in  general  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  naming  it.  We  have  heard  it 
ascribed  by  connoisseurs  to  be  undoubtedly  by 
three  orfour  different  painters.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, now  that  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon 
this  picture,  how  that  the  merest  baby  in  art- 
knowledge  “is  SURE,  the  moment  he  saw  it,  that 
it  could  never  be  by  Turner,” — how  he  declares 
that  “ it  is  a meretricious  work,  too  hot,  too 
leaden,”  &c.,  &c. — whereas,  whoever  may  have 
painted  it,  it  is  a picture  of  real  power  and 
much  merit.  One  thing  is  curious  in  the 
method  of  painting,  which  is,  that  it  is  too 
universally  glazed.  Now,  Turner’s  pictures 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  glazed.  On  the  whole,  we 
are  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  may  be  the 
work  of  a water-colour  painter.  There  are 
three  Cromes  in  the  first  room  ; perhaps  the 
best  is  No.  35,  “ A Landscape,”  with  figures ; 
it  is  much  assimilated  in  tone  to  the  pictures 
of  the  old  masters,  without  becoming  too  heavy 
or  black;  the  colours  have  darkened  and 
enriched  with  time.  No.  41,  Reynolds’s 
portrait  of  “Lady  Ormonde  and  Child,”  is  a 
very  fine  work.  No.  51,  “ Hampstead  Heath,” 
is  a very  beautiful  little  Constable,  evidently 
painted  from  nature  on  the  spot.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  finished  of  this  artist’s  works. 
Constable  is  well  represented  in  the  present 
collection,  and  his  fine  qualities  being  thus 
made  known  he  ought  to  rise  in  public 
esteem.  No.  14,  “ The  Ilaywain,”  and  No. 
44,  “ The  Cenotaph  at  Coleorton,”  are  grand 
specimens  of  his  art.  It  was  while  painting 
this  latter  picture  that  Constable  complained 
of  being  put  out  of  alt  feeling  for  his  wmrk, 
by  the  inopportune  visit  of  a “ little  cockety- 
hoop  of  a man,”  a critic,  showing  that  then,  as 
now,  artists  are  of  an  irritable  and  impressible 
disposition.  No.  13,  Ruysdael’s  “ Pool,”  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  work  in  this  room. 
Surely  never  painter  gave  with  more  truth  and 
poetry  the  clear,  calm,  depths  of  still  water. 
In  Gallery  11.  is  a most  beautiful  Cuyp, 
belonging  to  Lord  Westminster,  No.  G6,  “A 
View  of  Dort.”  The  mellow  light  and  the  grey 
walls  of  the  old  buildings  are  both  mar- 
vellously well  rendered.  There  is  in  another 
room,  though,  perhaps  a still  finer  specimen 
by  the  master.  No.  209,  “ A Calm.”  The 
on  dit  about  this  picture  is  that  it  formed  one 
of  a collection  bought  by  five  gentlemen 
for  £23,000.  On  dividing  the  pictures  again 
amongst  themselves  by  auction,  the  first  bid 
made  for  this  little  Cuyp  was  £2,000,  and  it 
finally  became  the  property  of  JMr.  Baring,  at 
£2,5()0,  and  although  its  monetary  value  is  r. 
poor  one  by  which  to  judge  a picture,  this  is 
certainly  a priceless  and  perfect  gem  of  art. 
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But  to  return  to  the  second  room  : by  the  door, 
on  the  right,  is  one  of  Raeburn’s  best  portraits, 
No.  54,  “Mrs.  Gregory.”  This,  though  some- 
what painty,  and  treated  in  two  pretty  a 
manner,  is,  for  Raeburn,  a work  of  more  than 
average  merit.  Near  to  it  is  placed  a rather 
singular  likeness  of  an  old  lady.  No.  60,  “ Lady 
Harrison,”  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Probably 
this  portrait  was  painted  when  Reynolds 
had  not  as  yet  thrown  off  the  custom  of 
his  master,  Hudson,  of  painting  the 
face  and  then  allowing  the  dress  to  be 
added  by  a drapery  painter  ; certainly  the 
drapery  has  not  the  grace  or  even  the  air  of 
being  the  work  of  Sir  Joshua.  Dyce  is  not  so 
fortunately  represented  in  this  collection  as 
we  could  wish  ; we  should  have  preferred  to 
have  seen  his  “Good  Shepherd”  exhibited, 
or  even  his  “ Bemerton”  or  “ Young  Titian,” 
in  preference  to  No.  59,  “Jacob  and  Rachel,” 
which  is  but  a small  replica  picture.  Dyce 
painted  this  subject  four  times,  and  the  best 
of  the  four,  a very  beautiful  work,  was  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1862.  His  other  picture  here, 

“ Joash  Shooting  the  Arrows  of  Deliverance,” 
is  a fine  and  grand  conception,  though  it  sur- 
prised us  to  see  the  body  of  Joash  of  so  inor- 
dinate a length  ; this  is  a curious  mistake  for 
the  most  academic  of  our  painters  and  such  a 
good  draughtsman  as  Dyce  to  make.  The 
first  picture  which  attracts  our  attention  in 
Gallery  IV.  is  “ The  Daughter  of  Herodias,” 
by  Titian,  No.  189.  It  is  as  fine  as  Raphael  in 
drawing  and  lovel}'  in  colour.  The  woman  is 
very  beautiful,  yet  her  beauty  has  something 
dreadful  in  it ; the  ferret  jaw,  and  tight  mouth, 
the  finely  lined  eyebrow,  the  compact  but 
little  head,  the  defiant  look  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  sternly  confident  way  in  which  she  holds 
the  head  of  the  Baptist  on  the  charger,  all 
these  combine  to  seize  upon  the  imagination 
and  impresses  and  disgusts  at  the  same  time. 
Did  Titian  paint  this  head  from  some  young 
Venetian  beauty  ? If  so,  and  it  is  a portrait, 
surely  there  must  have  been  something  terri- 
ble in  the  woman’s  history.  Nothing  finer 
was  ever  painted  in  the  Florentine  school 
than  the  wonderful  Veronese  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  No.  188,  “Our  Saviour 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  supported  by  an 
Angel.”  The  subject  is  a very  painful  one, 
and  it  is  placed  before  you  with  such  awful 
distinctness  that  a public  exhibition  seems 
hardly  the  place  in  which  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Baring’s  Annibale  Caracci,  No.  194,  “The 
Madonna  and  Dead  Christ,”  though  of  an 
eclectic  school,  and  seeking  to  combine  all 
excellencies,  fails  in  the  tender  and  touching 
qualities  in  which  the  Veronese  so  excels. 
It  is  more  posc.  The  mother  bending  over 
the  dead  Saviour  is  forced  in  expression,  and 
the  extended  hand  has  not  the  action  of 
unconscious  grief ; the  fat  little  angels,  too, 
are  neither  ethereal  nor  spiritual  beings;  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  a school 
which  fifty  years  ago  was  thought  by  con- 
noisseurs to  be  second  to  none.  The  great 
qualities  of  the  Dutchmen  are  very  remark- 
able in  this  room.  They  are  the  greatest 
painters  in  the  world,  if  we  except  perhaps 
one  or  two  Venetians  ; the  ■word  painter  here 
must  be  taken  only  of  course  in  its  technical 
sense.  Let  us  compare  Teniers  and  Ostade, 
both  so  great  in  such  different  ways.  Teniers’ 
execution  is  the  most  facile  possible;  he 
paints  directly  and  with  a onceness.  Ostade, 
on  the  contrary,  is  as  subtle  in  his  methods  as 
Titian  ; he  prepares  his  different  colours  for 
glazing  with  the  most  varied  precision,  and 
lays  his  grounds  with  true  Venetian  feeling. 
De  Hooge,  again,  works  with  astonishing 
minuteness,  while  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  effect  he  wishes  to  produce. 
He  paints  each  brick,  but  does  not  forget 
the  glow  of  sunshine  which  he  intends 
should  cover  the  whole  pavement.  The  de- 
tail, though  strictly  given,  is  subordinate  to 
the  mass.  No.  208,  “ The  Tavern  Door,”  is 
a fine  specimen  of  the  master,  rich  and  glo'w- 
ing  in  colour  ; so  is  No.  175,  “ Woman  and 
Child  in  a Street  in  Utrecht.”  It  is  rather 
sad  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the  life 
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of  such  a truly  great  painter  as  De  Hooge, 
whose  works  have  attained  to  such  celebrity. 
No.  190,  “ A Philosopher  in  his  Study,”  by 
John  van  Eyck,  is  a very  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  master.  There  is  a still  finer  van 
Eyck  in  a farther  room.  No.  326,  “Celebra- 
tion of  High  Mass.”  The  finished  and  devout 
expressions  of  the  faces  should  be  observed  ; 
note,  too,  that  each  individual  stitch  in  the 
worked  carpet  is  painted,  though  the  per- 
spective is  quite  ignored.  Lord  Ashburton’s 
two  Ostades,  No.  216  and  No.  217,  should 
be  closely  studied  by  art-students,  as  also 
should  be  No.  202,  “Playing  at  Skittles,” 
by  Jan  Steen.  No.  190,  “ The  Female 
Artist,”  by  Metzu,  is  a fine  work.  No.  218, 
“Cows  and  Bull  under  a row  of  AVillow Trees,” 
by  Paul  Potter,  is  painted  from  the  same  spot, 
only  looking  in  the  other  direction,  as  Lord 
Westminster’s  “ Dairy  Farm  near  the  Hague,” 
exhibited  here  last  year.  Perhaps  the  finest 
Turner  in  this  collection  is  placed  in  the  next 
room.  Gallery  Y.  It  is  glowing  with  light. 
Over  it  hangs  Mr.  Billing’s  Murillo,  a good 
specimen  of  the  master,  and  not  black.  In 
Gallery  VI.  is  placed  Raphael’s  first  picture. 
No.  307,  “The  Crucifixion,”  painted  when 
the  artist  was  only  17  years  old.  It  bears  the 
impress  of  Raphael’s  master,  Perugino,  ratlier 
than  of  Raphael.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
dark  hard-lined  girdles  of  the  two  angels  on 
each  side  of  the  cross  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  supported  by  iron  bands.  No. 
309,  “'The  Three  Graces,”  by  Raphael,  is, 
perhaps,  at  once  the  smallest  and  choicest 
picture  in  the  collection.  Fra  Angelico’s 
picture  of  Paradise,  No.  313,  has  much  of  the 
tender  sentiment  and  sweetness  always  per- 
vading his  works  ; the  delineation  of  the 
tortures  of  hell  must  have  been,  we  should 
think,  very  adverse  to  his  holy,  loving  nature, 
and  very  appalling,  no  doubt,  at  the  time 
they  were  painted,  but  of  course  in  our  days 
they  are  viewed  as  so  treated  rather  ■with 
curiosity  than  with  terror.  No.  303,  “Peter 
offering  the  Keys  to  the  Infant  Saviour,”  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  picture  by  Crivelli  here. 
He  is  a master  of  whom  little  is  known,  but 
his  pictures  have  much  that  is  remarkable  in 
them.  In  this  gallery,  too,  are  placed  many 
pictures  by  Perugino.  The  simplicity  and 
grace  of  his  compositions,  and  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  some  of  his  figures,  leave  a forcible 
impression  on  the  mind.  His  colouring,  too, 
is  very  beautiful,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  gradation  of  tint.  His 
works  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
lover  of  art,  for  many  germs  of  those  beauties 
in  which  his  pupil  Raphael  so  excelled  are 
traceable  in  this  master’s  pictures.  There  is  a 
curiousworkin  this  room  by  Blake, No.  285,  the 
title  of  which  is  too  long  to  give.  To  our 
minds,  it  is  not  a favourable  specimen  of  the 
artist’s  powers.  Some  of  his  illustrations  to 
Dante  are  of  a much  finer  quality,  though, 
being  in  water-colour,  they  would,  perhaps, 
be  inadmissible.  Blake  is  said  to  have  asserted 
that  by  forcing  his  darks  he  could  paint  on  a 
mahogany  table  instead  of  a canvas,  and 
make  the  mahogany  tell  as  the  light  of  his 
picture  ; to  carry  out,  we  suppose,  the  truth 
of  the  painter’s  adage,  that  if  you  want  light 
in  your  picture  you  must  make  it  darker.  He 
has  not  been  very  successful  in  this  method  of 
painting  in  the  present  work,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  gild  his  high  lights  in  order  to 
brighten  the  picture.  It  is  a mistake  to  name 
Holbein  as  the  painter  of  No.  296,  “ Portrait 
of  Francis  the  First.”  The  portrait  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  Janet,  who  was  a French 
painter  of  that  period,  many  of  whose  best 
works  have,  out  of  his  native  country,  been 
ascribed  to  Holbein.  The  lecture-room  con- 
tains one  of  Sir  Joshua’s  most  admirable 
pictures.  No.  285,  “ Portrait  of  a Child  in  a 
Mob-Cap.”  It  is  simply  beyond  praise.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  mannered  prettiness  of 
Greuze’s  children,  Nos.  392  and  398.  Does  not 
the  quaint  simplicity  of  the  little  maid  in  the 
mob-cap  literally  put  them  to  shame  ? and 
yet  the  Greuzes  are  very  beautiful  in  their 
way.  ilurillo’s  six  pictures,  or  rather  sketches , 
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of  “ The  Prodigal  Son,”  are  placed  in  this 
room.  We  call  them  sketches,  for  such  they 
are,  and  as  such  do  credit  to  Murillo’s  talent. 
Until  two  years  ago  Lord  Dudley  possessed 
but  live  of  these  works,  when  being  in  Rome 
and  seeing  the  sixth  in  the  Papal  Collection, 
he  suggested  to  the  Pope  that  to  make  the 
series  complete  they  must  one  or  the  other 
give  up  their  treasures,  whereupon  His  Holi- 
ness made  him  a present  of  No.  G,  and  Lord 
Dudley  presented  in  return  a thousand  pounds 
to  the  Pope’s  charities.  Space  fails  us  to  give 
a more  detailed  account  of  the  many  admi- 
rable pictures  contained  in  the  present  collec- 
tion, and  we  can  only  beg  our  art-loving 
readers  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  exhibition,  in  order  to  examine  and 
criticise  the  works  for  themselves. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT 
OF  RUBBISH.* 

{Concluded  from  page  18.) 

MORTAR. 

IRE  ALLY  hardly  know  how  to  begin  my  crusade 
against  mortar.  I cannot  say  that  we  are  getting 
w'orse  and  worse  in  this  respect,  for  I am  afraid 
that  London  mortar  has  always  been  to  a great 
extent  a snare  and  a delusion.  I was  watching 
some  time  back  the  old  houses  in  Carey-street 
coming  down  to  make  way  for  the  Law  Courts, 
and  on  examining  the  brick  rubbish  on  the  site  I 
found  that  the  mortar,  nearly  all  of  it,  crumbled 
into  dust  on  being  handled.  The  fact  is  that  the 
purer  Umes,  such  as  are  known  as  “ fat”  limes, 
never  can  be  made  into  really  good  mortar,  and  if 
the  mortar  made  a hundred  years  ago  was  bad, 
it  is  sad  to  think  how  much  worse  a great  deal  of 
our  modern  mortar  must  be  for  want  of  due  care 
in  its  preparation.  I find  that  in  Langley’s 
“ Price-book  ” for  1750  (our  old  friend  Batty 
Langley)  an  equal  amount  of  sand  was  the  utmost 
it  was  thought  possible  for  lime  to  carry,  and 
when  pit  sand  was  used  the  lime  always  predomi-  ( 
nated.  We  now  commonly  specify  two  or  some- 
times three  parts  of  sand,  and  I know  from  care- 
ful experiments  that  a skilful  labourer  will  make 
one  yard  of  lump  lime  carry  3i  yards  of  pit  sand, 
in  spite  of  any  specifications  or  directions  to  the 
contrary.  But  it  was  not  in  the  materials  and 
their  proportions  that  our  fathers  so  greatly  sur- 
passed us  in  the  preparation  of  their  comparatively 
worthless  mortar.  When  we  read  of  the  time 
which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  beating  of  it,  the 
slakingand  softening  of  the  lime,  and  the  many  pre- 
cautions to  ensure  its  excellence,  we  feel  how  far 
we  are  behind  them  in  this  respect.  I have  no 
I wish  to  make  out  too  strong  a case  against  our 
mortar,  but  I will  appeal  to  your  own  observa- 
tions on  the  subject.  Do  we  not  invari- 
ably find  the  preparation  of  the  mortar  left  to  the 
most  ignorant  labourer  on  the  place  ? Do  we 
not  find  him  to  possess  the  haziest  possible 
notions  about  proportions  ? Is  there  not  in 
almost  all  cases  a tendency  for  sweepings  and 
suspicious  rubbish  of  all  kinds  to  get  near  the 
mortar  heaps  ? And  does  not  this  rubbish  very 
frequently  disappear  when  our  backs  are  turned 
in  a remarkably  sudden  way?  Our  mortar  is 
truly  the  veriest  rubbish,  and  it  is  a bad 
kind  of  rubbish,  for  it  pretends  to  be,  and 
somehow  it  has  come  to  be  considered  to 
, ke,  good  and  suitable  for  the  jiurpose.  I 
arn  almost  certain  that  much  of  our  mortar 
might  be  very  advantageously  replaced  by  well- 
tempered  clay.  If  this  were  well  raked  out  of 
the  face- joints,  and  the  work  then  pointed  with 
Portland  cement,  we  should  get  a better  wall 
than  we  do  now  with  the  mortar  made  of  lime  and 
road  scrapings.  The  fact  is,  our  mortar-making 
is  the  most  hap-hazard  and  chance  kind  of  work 
Sp®®  into  the  building,  and  yet  we  must 
all  admit  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  more  im- 
portant. Here,  of  all  jdaces,  we  want  to  substi- 
tute the  Irish  labourer  with  some  simple  machine 
or  mill,  for  milled  mortar  is,  whatever  may  be  the 
quality  of  the  lime,  a hundi-ed  per  cent,  better 
than  that  which  is  made  by  hand.  It  is  qviite 
true  that  we  _ can  employ  the  ordinary  edge- 
runner,  and  grind  together  our  sand  and  lime, 
and  for  large  works  this  plan  of  mortar-makin"  is 
very  commonly  adopted  ; but  as  yet  we  have  no- 
thing that  I know  of  for  machine-mixing  the 
mortar  which  is  suitable  for  small  works,  or  ap- 


plicable in  the  case  of  a confined  city  site.  The 
ordinary  system  of  “ larrying”  together  the  lime 
and  sand  mixes  them,  but  very  imperfectly,  and 
the  man’s  strength  is  very  wastefully  ap])lied.  If 
we  can  give  him  some  simple  mill,  with  a handle  to 
turn,  he  will  do  twice  as  much  work  in  a given  time, 
and  produce  a much  hotter  material.  I do  not  in- 
tend here  to  describe  such  a mixer  as  a pugmill 
would  bo,  for  I have  seen  mortar  made  in  a pug- 
mill  which  was  very  indifferently  mixed.  What 
wo  want  is  a grinding  and  rubbing  together  of  the 
ingredients,  not  a simple  turning  of  them  over. 
Now  I have  not  as  yet  simken  of  the  lime  and 
sand,  which  of  course  are  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  mixing.  To  begin  with  the 
lime,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  chemistry.  What 
wo  want  in  mortar  is  that  it  should  set  well,  and 
I find  that  amongst  the  workmen  themselves  there 
is  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  this 
sctthig.  Shortly  after  a brick  has  been  bedded, 
we  find  the  dry  brick  suck  away  from  the  mortar 
the  greater  portion  of  its  moisture,  upon  which 
it  stiffens,  and  becomes  tolerably  hard  to  the 
touch,  and  this  is  very  frequently  spoken  of  as 
setting.  In  much  of  the  mortar  wo  use  now,  this 
is  all  the  setting  we  ever  get.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  grey  limes  and  the  lias,  which  set  as 
silicates,  we  never  get  a real  set  due  to  the 
carbonisation  of  the  hydrate,  such  as  renders  the 
Roman  mortar  so  hard,  except  with  the  lapse  of 
ages.  I am  certain  that  mortar  with  so  much 
sand  as  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  using  would 
never  acquire  any  great  degree  of  hardness  from  the 
decarbonisation  of  the  lime.  One  thing  I am  quite 
sure  of  is  this — ^that  the  chemical  changes  which 
may  render  our  mortar  of  any  value  can  only  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  a certain  amount  of 
moisture,  and  that  the  use  of  dry  bricks,  which 
drink  up  all  the  moisture,  is  fatal  to  good  and 
sound  work.  “Wet  bricks  and  stiff  mortar,’’ 
says  the  theorist.  “Dry  bricks,  sloppy  mortar, 
and  plenty  of  gi’outing  ” (that  most  fatal  practice), 
says  the  workman.  Do  what  you  will,  I will 
defy  any  man  to  prevail  upon  the  workmen  to 
wet  the  bricks.  'They  complain  that  wet  bricks 
cut  their  hands  all  to  pieces,  and  persist  in  using 
perfectly  dry  bricks,  even  in  the  hottest  sun. 
“ Grouting”  is  a sort  of  tradition  with  specifica- 
tion writers,  and  should  never  bo  permitted,  as  it 
is  entii-ely  a mistake.  It  washes  the  mortar 
away  from  the  bricks,  prevents  the  proper  ad- 
hesion of  the  joints,  and  does  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief. For  all  out  of  door  work,  we  should  use 
limes  which  contain  such  a proportion  of  clay  as 
to  render  them  dark  in  colour,  such  as  the  Med- 
way, Sussex,  or  the  lias  limes.  Almost  every 
lime-burner  of  any  importance  can  now  furnish 
his  customers  with  an  analysis  of  his  limes,  and 
we  should  reject  any  which  fall  short  of  10  or  12 
per  cent,  of  clay.  The  grey  lime  from  some  parts 
of  the  Medway,  which  contains  as  much  aa  18  per 
cent,  of  clay,  makes  capital  mortar,  and  we  all 
know  the  excellence  of  the  lias  lime,  with  about 
the  same  quantities  of  clay  and  iron.  I do  not 
wish  my  paper  to  read  like  a chemical  lecture, 
but  I am  anxious  to  point  out  that  the  pure  limes 
are  absolutely  valueless  with  the  amount  of  sand 
we  now  use,  and  that  to  get  good  results  we  must 
choose  a _ lime  which,  from  the  presence  of 
natural  silicates,  can  set  or  become  permanently 
hard  from  the  formation  of  hydrated  silicates  in 
lieu  of  any  hardening  due  to  the  reconversion  of 
the  lime  into  a carbonate  or  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  found.  The  hydrate  of  lime  and 
sand,  the  condition  in  which  mortar  from  pure 
lime  goes  into  the  works,  is,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  ever  remains,  a dusty  powder  when 
di-y.  I have  yet  to  speak  of  the  sand,  and  I must 
not  say  more  than  a few  words  upon  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  extremely  well  oflf  for  sand  in  the 
London  district,  and  there  should  never  be  any 
cause  of  complaint  in  this  respect.  The  best 
sand  for  use  with  our  grey  and  chalk  limes  is  a 
good  sharp  washed  pit  sand  ; I say  pit  sand,  be- 
cause -ye  can  never  be  sure  of  the  river  sand. 
Some  of  it  contains  so  much  dirt,  coal  dust,  and 
worn  sand,  that  we  get  much  safer  results  with 
pit  sand.  As  long  as  the  pit  sand  is  free  from 
loamy  particles  it  makes  a better  mortar  to  work 
with  than  the  river  sand,  filled  as  it  is  with 
extraneous  matter.  One  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  that  the  coarser  and  sharper  the  grain  of  the 
sand  is  the  belter  will  be  the  mortar,  and  this 
fact  at  once  shows  that  to  substitute  for  the 
sharp  sand  the  scrapings  and  sweepings  of  our 
thoroughfares  will  not  improve  the  quality  of  our 
London  mortar. 

I might  say  a great  deal  about  rubbish  in  the 
form  of  stucco,  stonework,  iron,  and  slate;  in 
fact,  very  few  of  our  materials  would  escape  any 


rubbish  heap.  But  I must  pass  them  over,  and 
say  a word  or  two  about 

WOODWORK. 

Our  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work  shows  sad 
signs  of  deterioration  both  in  materials,  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  workmanship.  I do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  the  carpenters  of  the  present 
day  are  not  much  better  supplied  with  mechanical 
appliances  for  carrying  on  their  trade  than 
were  their  brethren  of  a hundred  years  ago. 
This  would  be  an  absurd  position  to  take  up. 
But  I do  most  fearlessly  maintain  that  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  the  various  contrivances 
for  producing  cheap  joinery  tend  to  promote 
“ scamped”  work.  I think  that  most  of  you 
will  also  agree  with  mo  that  the  introduction 
of  cheap  foreign  timber  has  done  us  more  harm 
than  good.  However  much  we  may  sneer  at 
the  clumsiness  and  waste  of  material  in  old 
carpenters’  work,  there  w'as  a genuineness  and 
a thoroughness  about  it  which  we  miss  entirely 
in  modern  woodwork.  I would  never  (if  I 
could  afford  it)  allow  either  nails  or  glue  to  be 
used,  for  I am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  like 
the  old-fashioned  trenails  for  fastening  and 
securing  the  different  parts  of  the  work  ; and 
what  with  the  “ priming”  with  which  they  are 
so  industrious  in  smearing  everything  over  “at 
the  shop,”  and  the  shaky  and  green  fir  timber, 
and  the  glue  and  whiting  in  the  shape  of 
“ stopping” — why,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
what  rubbish  you  may  not  be  getting.  You  will 
think,  perhaps,  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  me  to 
exclaim  against  our  modern  work  without  point- 
ing out  any  remedy,  or  you  may  think  I wish  to 
go  back  to  Mediaival  simplicity.  I have  really  no 
such  wish.  I know  it  is  quite  useless  to  shut 
one’s  eyes  against  the  fact  that  you  can  get  a 
“ handsome”  moulded  door  made  for  about  half 
a crown  by  a steam  joiner,  but  I see  no  reason 
for  associating  bad  materials  with  cheap  work- 
manship, which,  however,  one  only  too  frequently 
gets  nowadays.  To  give  an  instance.  In  a large 
panelled  gateway  recently  put  up  to  form  an 
entrance  to  the  Kensington  Gardens  (every  panel 
of  which  was  glued  up  in  two  pieces,  and  which, 
to  look  at,  was  a nice  piece  of  work,  and 
admirably  painted),  there  was,  in  less  than  three 
months,  a fissure  of  about  jiu.  wide  in  the  centre 
of  every  panel,  and  this  is  no  uncommon  case.  In 
fact,  so  fond  are  our  builders  getting  of  green 
wood  that  they  actually  have  the  work  put 
together,  primed  and  everything,  before  it  comes 
into  the  country.  In  another  case,  in  a large 
roof  over  some  workshops  at  Leicester,  all  tho 
struts  had  shrunk  from  their  bearings,  and  this, 
mind,  in  the  long  way  of  the  grain,  a direction  in 
which  there  should  be  scarcely  any  shrinkage. 
The  only  way  I see  out  of  the  difificulty  of  bad 
woodwork  is  to  discard  paint,  and  trust  to  stain- 
ing and  varnish.  We  cannot  get  the  good  old  oak 
of  the  times  of  our  forefathers,  but  if  we  do  not 
take  some  steps  to  defend  ourselves  we  may 
shortly  have  to  do  without  wood  at  all,  and  take 
to  iron  for  everything,  as  the  ’cute  Boston  men 
are  doing.  I may  perhaps  be  told  that  bad 
materials  and  bad  workmanshi})  to  a certain 
extent  bring  with  them  theii’  own  punishment. 
To  bad  bricks  and  mortar  we  undoubtedly  owe 
that  graceless  sham  known  as  stucco,  which  does 
for  the  bricklayer  what  “priming”  does  for  the 
joiner,  viz. , _ temporarily  conceals  the  short- 
comings of  his  handiwork.  How  many  a deluded 
victim  has  purchased  a smart  and  substantial- 
looking  place-brick  villa,  with  the  most  attrac- 
tive-looking internal  fittings,  only  to  find  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  that  he  will  have  to  sjiend 
as  much  as  the  house  cost  him  to  put  it  into  re- 
pair ! I am  convinced  th.at  so  long  as  we  sanc- 
tion the  use  of  rubbish  as  a building  material,  'so 
long  will  men  be  found  to  supply  us  with  it  to 
any  extent,  and  I hope  that  if  I have  occasionally 
put  my  points  rather  more  forcibly  than  I am 
warranted  in  doing,  you  will  excuse  me,  knowing 
that  my  sole  motive  is  to  expose  a practice  which 
has  become  only  too  prevalent,  and  which  I have 
have  termed  “ The  Architectural  Treatment  of 
Rubbish.” 

A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Douglass  Mathews,  C.  H.  F.  Lewes,  W.  F. 
Potter,  Phene  Spiers,  Rhodes,  Clarkson,  Quilter, 
and  the  President  took  part,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  unanimously  accorded  to  f.Ir. 
Redgrave  for  his  paper. 


An  extensiinof  the  sea-wall  at  Esraouth  is  pro- 
osed  bj'  the  Rollo  Estate  Tru.^tces. 
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NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
{Continued  from  page  6.) 

Plats  17. — Construction  of  a Wreath  for 
Stairs,  having  Six  Winders  to  Land  on  a 
Level  Floor — the  Tangents  on  Ground  Plan 
MAKE  Acute  and  Obtuse  Angles. 

Fig.  1 shows  the  joint  thrown  from  the  centre. 

Cylinder  twelve  inches.  Centre  line  of  rail 
struck  with  a radius  of  seven  inches.  The  narrow 
end  of  winders  equals  half  a square  step. 

This  drawing  is  almost  a repetition  of  that 
already  given  on  preceding  plate. 

The  object  is  to  show  that  a joint  may  he  made 
on  any  part  of  circle  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  appearance  of  the  wreath.  In  some  situations 
it  is  even  preferable.  Take,  for  example,  stairs 
that  have  been  badly  planned ; steps  and  risers 
standing  in  every  position  but  the  right — the 
whole  misconstructed,  and  presenting  difficulties 
which  may  be  overcome  by  throwing  the  joint 
from  the  centre,  in  order  to  produce  a proper 
wreath. 

This  drawing  is  simply  intended  to  illustrate 
a method  which  may  be  successfully  adopted 
when  required. 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  mould  and  have  a joint, 
say  at  C.  This  gives  A,  B,  C,  D for  tangents,  and 
D G as  ordinate  for  upper  part  of  wreath  on  land- 
ing. The  ordinate  for  lower  part  is  unknown 
until  tangents  are  unfolded,  as  shown  at  Fig.  2. 

Let  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D on  the  right  corre- 
spond with  those  on  plan.  Tangents  are  shown 
spread  out  on  a board,  as  in  laying  out  a string. 
The  pitches  of  wreath  being  2,  3,  4,  5.  The 
height  of  lower  wreath  is  given  by  P 2.  The 
direction  for  its  ordinate  being P N.  This  transfer 
to  Fig.  3,  as  shown  on  the  extended  tangent  P B. 
Make  right  angle  from  P equal  to  radius  on  plan. 
Let  tangents  C B and  B P correspond  with  those 
on  plan. 

Ordinate  is  now  drawn  through  C,  and  seat 
made  square  with  it.  Height  equals  that  at  Fig.  2. 

Remainder  of  drawing  is  in  every  particular 
precisely  the  same  as  that  given  on  preceding 
plate. 

Tangents  on  mould,  as  proved  by  2,  3,  4,  being 
equal  to  pitches  having  corresponding  figures  at 
Fig.  2. 

Notice,  that  in  obtaining  bevel  T for  joint  4, 
the  line  marked  “ Height  ” and  tangent  3,  4 
are  nearly  parallel,  but  not  quite  so.  The  exact 
line  could  not  well  be  shown  without  confusing 
drawing. 

See  to  this,  should  it  ever  occur  in  actual  prac- 
tice ; and  remember  that  accuracy  in  obtaining 
and  applying  bevels  is  one  of  the  most  important 
poinis  in  hand-railing.  Square  sections  show 
joints  and  application  of  bevels. 

Fig.  4 exhibits  mould  for  upper  part  of  wreath 
Let  tangents  0,  I),  L equal  C D 6 on  plan.  Ex- 
tend D L.  Then  draw  C R parallel  with  it.  Let 
L K equal  height  K 4,  Fig.  2.  Join  K R.  This 
is  the  pitch. 

Let  major  axis  of  ellipse  be  drawn  through  the 
centre,  and  parallel  with  R K.  This  will  be  found 
more  practical  for  construction  of  mould  than 
having  it  on  first  pitch.  Observe  that  the  tangent 
5,  6 on  the  mould  when  in  position  falls  level,  and 
isequ.altoL  D;  while  that  of  4,  5 stands  on 
pitch  ; and,  to  be  correct,  must  equal  correspond- 
ing figures  at  Fig.  2.  Have  three  or  four  inches 
of  straight  wood  on  wide  end  of  mould,  as  shown. 

The  bevels  and  their  application  to  joints  have 
been  already  explained. 

It  may  be  noticed  at  Fig.  1,  that  A N being 
equal  to  P N on  the  right,  gives  ordinate  N C. 
Then  the  lines  drawn  through  centre  of  balusters 
on  the  left,  cutting  tangents,  and  parallel  with 
ordinate,  give  a direction  to  transfer  position  of 
balusters  from  plan,  to  that  of  winders  on  right; 
showing  their  length,  standing  under  pitches  of 
wreath. 


Dublin. — The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
visited  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School  of 
Art  on  Tuesday  week,  and  iuspectcel  the  designs, 
drawings,  piainlings,  kc.  of  the  pupils  attached  to 
the  school.  His  Excellency  was  conducted  over 
the  building  by  Mr.  Steele,  who  stated  that  the 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  School  had 
gained  a greater  number  of  prizes  than  those  of 
any  other  school  in  the  empire  with  the  exception 
of  Kensington. 


♦ This  series  of  articles  is  a repvoiluetion  of  Robert 
Riddell's  vork  on  tlio  subject,  published  in  Rhiladel- 
phia,  and  by  Tiubucr  and  Co.,  London. 


HOTEL  DE  VILLB,  TOURCOING. 

OUR  illustration  is  a front  elevation  of  an 
Hotel  de  Ville  for  Tourcoing,  France, 
for  which  the  first  prize  was  obtained  in  com- 
petition by  M.  Leon  Rohard.  The  building 
is  2Gm.  10  wide  by  47m.  35  deep.  The  belfry 
— an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  the  public 
halls  of  the  towns  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ments of  France — is  of  wood,  so  constructed 
to  suit  the  pockets  of  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  the  lievxie  de  V Architecture. 


PHILIP  HARDWICK,  R.A.,  F.R.S. 

ON  the  28th  December  died  Philip  Hardwick, 
one  of  the  few  architects  who  have  attained 
the  rare  honour  of  becoming  a member  of  the 
Royal  Acadeir  yu  He  was  elected  an  Associate  in 
1839,  and  a full  member  a few  years  afterwards. 
From  1850  to  18C1  he  held  the  office  of  treasurer 
and  trustee  to  that  institution. 

Mr.  Hardwick  was  born  in  the  parish  of  S. 
Marylebone  in  1792.  His  father,  also  an  arcCitect, 
was  a pupil  of  Sir  AVilliam  Chambers.  Philip 
Hardwick  attended  Dr.  Barrow’s  school  in  Soho- 
.«quare,  but  while  still  quite  young  entered  his 
father’s  office,  and  in  1808  became  a student  of 
the  Roy.al  Academy.  In  1815  he  visited  the  Con- 
tinent, passing  through  Paris,  then  held  by  the 
allied  armies.  The  Louvre,  at  that  lime  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  spoils  of  European  art,  was  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  guarded  by  Prussian  and  English 
soldiers.  The  coincidence  between  the  accom- 
panying events  of  the  opening  and  close  of  his 
professional  career  is  noteworthy.  Spending  three 
years  in  France  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1818  and  commenced  practice.  His  earliest 


works  of  importance  were  the  buildings  for  the 
S.  Katherine’s  Dock  Company.  He  was  for  twenty 
years  architect  to  the  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem 
Hospitals,  but  in  1836  was  obliged  to  resign  that 
appointment  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  his 
engagements.  He  also  held  the  office  of  architect 
to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  for  whom  he  de 
signed  their  new  hall — a worthy  specimen  of  hi 
great  abilities,  and  his  most  successful  work® 
Among  his  other  public  works  are  the  entrance* 
gateway  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, in  Euston-square,  the  Euston  and  Victoria 
Hotels,  the  Globe  Insurance  Office,  and  many 
others.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  and 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  and  a similar 
honour  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Palis 
Exhibition  of  1855. 

Mr.  Hardwick’s  designs  were  mostly  in  the 
Italian  style.  He  suffered  during  the  last  twenty 
years  from  the  effects  of  a severe  illness,  whicli 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  practice  as  an 
architect  to  his  son,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Hardwick,  in 
in  the  year  184’2,  when  he  was  engaged  on  the  de- 
signs for  the  new  hall  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  which  was 
opened  by  the  Queen  in  1845.  He  continued, 
however,  for  many  years  to  take  to  such  practice 
as  he  could  attend  to  in  his  own  room,  and, 
though  with  much  bodily  suffering,  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  attendance  at  committees  and  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  whose 
proceedings  he  took  a deep  interest. 

His  death  is  a grief  not  only  to  those  who  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  his  intimate  friendship,  but  to 
all  his  fellow  architects,  by  whom  he  was  most  de- 
servedly respected  and  esteemed  for  his  pro- 
fessional ability,  his  high  character,  and  his 
pleasant  manner. 
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JfiirnitiiH  ^ ^ecuratioii. 

ON  THE  APTLICATION  OP  COLOUR  TO  _THE 
DECORATION  OP  CHURCHES. 

By  “An  Experienced  Workman.” 

IT  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  application  of  colour  to 
the  decoration  of  churches.  We  are  more 
particularly  led  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  in  consequence  of  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  a series  of  four  letters  “ On  Colour  in 
Churches,”  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A., 
E.R.I.B.A.,  in  which  the  writer  endeavours  to 
prove  that  colour  is  a positive  evil,  that  it 
destroys  all  architectural  beauty  and  obliter- 
ates all  detail ; that  colour,  instead  of  aiding 
and  assisting  the  play  of  light  and  shade  (as 
most  of  us  have  hitherto  innocently  believed), 
does  in  fact  destroy  it  altogether ; and  in 
support  of  his  position  he  instances  first  some 
coloured  decoration  on  the  boards  and 
rafters  of  the  triforium  of  the  choir  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  which,  accordingto  his  description, 
is  most  certainly  an  abortion  in  colour  decora- 
tion ; and  secondly,  the  church  of  S.  Cross 
at  Winchester,  which  as  an  example  of  church 
decoration  (an  art,  according  to  Mr.  Sharpe, 
lower  than  that  of  the  sign-painter)  is  equally 
bad  as  the  first  example.  Now  this  may  be 
true  enough  as  far  as  these  two  examples  are 
concerned.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  dis- 
pute it,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  seen  the 
works,  and  they  possibly  may  be  gross  ex- 
amples of  the  misuse  of  colour,  of  which  there 
are  unfortunately  so  many  in  this  our  day ; but 
we  do  dispute  both  the  premises  and  the  con- 
clusion derived  therefrom.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  one  or  even  a hundred  examples 
may  be  brought  forward  of  its  mistaken  and 
ignorant  application,  that,  therefore,  colour 
should  not  be  used  in  churches,  or  in  aid  of 
interior  decorative  architecture,  and  as  the 
pamphlet  named  is  being  extensively  adver- 
tised, and  is,  we  think,  calculated  to  do  much 
harm,  especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  high  authority  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, we  have  felt  ourselves  bound  to  enter 
our  protest  against  the  doctrine  taught  therein. 
The  question  whether  colour  should  or  should 
not  be  used  in  churches  is  of  great  importance, 
in  whatever  light  we  view  it.  It  is  either  a 
legitimate  and  pure  means  of  beautifying  the 
house  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  or  it 
is  a desecration  of  the  sacred  edifice.  That 
c[uestion  is  too  wide  and  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  discuss  in  this  paper,  and  in  consider- 
ing the  matter  here  we  would  confine  our- 
selves as  far  as  we  can  to  the  qirestion  as  it 
affects  the  development  of  form  and  the  decora- 
tion of  our  places  of  worship,  for  in  consider- 
ing such  a question  we  cannot  confine  it  ex- 
clusively to  this  or  that  style  of  architecture — 
not  to  the  cathedral  or  the  conventicle — to  this 
or  that  denomination.  We  must  consider  it 
simply  on  its  own  merits,  as  to  whether  colour 
should  or  should  not  be  used  to  develope  and 
assist  the  detail  of  ornamental  forms. 

_ Mr.  Sharpe  says,  “ If  you  wish  to  take  all 
light  and  shade  out  of  a moulded  arch,  you 
have  only  to  paint  it;  all  the  glorious  effects 
produced  by  a flood  of  sunshine  on  the  rich 
series  of  mouldings  that  clothe  and  characterise 
our  English  cathedrals  are  utterly  lost  the 
moment  they  are  painted.  The  delicate 
transitions  from  light  to  dark  on  a rounded 
projection,  the  sharp  line  of  light  carried  along 
the  bordering  fillet,  and  the  dark  shadow  by 
means  of  which  the  deep  adjoining  hollow 
throws  the  two  former  into  high  relief,  are 
altogether  lost  in  a painted  arch.”  This  con- 
clusion, so  dogmatically  set  forth,  we  utterly 
dissent  from,  as  being  contrary  to  fact,  to  ex- 
perience, and  to  the  unalterable  laws  of  colour. 
If  Mr.  Sharpe  means  the  paint  he  condemns 
to  be  gloss  colour  we  agree  with  him,  because 
glossy  or  varnished  colour  reflects  the  light 
both  from  hollow  and  round  ; but  if  he  means 
his  remarks  to  apply  equally  to  flat  or  dead 


colours,  then  we  are  quite  certain  he  is  mis- 
taken, for  it  is  a fact  beyond  dispute  that  cer- 
tain colours  have  an  afliiiity  for  light — so 
much  so,  that  when  the  light  touches  these 
colours  they  appear  to  advance  and  stand  out 
prominently,  no  matter  in  what  situation 
they  are  placed ; while  another  class  of 
colours  appear  to  carry  back  or  cause  every 
member  upon  which  they  are  placed  to  re- 
cede or  retire.  Does  Mr.  Sharpe  mean  to  tell 
us  that  if  the  colours  which  advance  are  placed 
upon  the  projecting  member  of  a moulded 
arch  or  any  enriched  surface, and  the  colours 
which  recede  are  put  into  the  hollows  and 
interstices  or  sunk  parts  of  the  mouldings, 
that  thus  we  produce  only  flatness,  and 
neutralise  the  efl'ect  of  light  and  shade  ? If 
he  means  to  say'  this  (and  we  confess  we  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  according  to  the 
text),  we  must  either  conclude  that  Mr. 
Sharpe  is  one  of  those  unfortunates  w'ho  are 
partially  colour-blind,  or  that  he  has  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  his  experience.  Let  us 
take  a simple  illustration  in  proof  of  our 
position  that  colour  not  only  beautifies  but 
assists  the  development  of  form.  We  will 
take  a marble  figure  and  place  it  against  a 
whitewashed  wall  or  in  a niche  which  is  also 
white.  Do  we  thus  best  display  the  beauties 
of  sculptured  form  1 Do  we  thus  bring  out  the 
graceful  undulations  and  curves  of  the  figure  I 
Do  we  thus  produce  harmony,  or  show  out  to 
the  best  advantage  the  exquisite  outline  of  the 
figure,  and  do  justice  to  the  immortal  genius  of 
the  artist  ? We  answer  No  ! a thousand  times 
no  ! Precedent,  practice,  and  even  the  com- 
monest of  common  sense  answers  “ No.”  Look 
around  upon  the  earth,  sea,  and  sky ; what  do 
we  see  1 Not  one  uniform  colour  varied  by 
light  and  shade  alone.  Not  sameness,  not 
uniformity  ; not  black,  nor  green,  nor  white, 
nor  red,  nor  purple,  but  a beautiful  combina- 
tion of  harmony  pervades  all  Nature.  No 
colour-blindness  is  observed  in  the  works  of 
the  Divine  Architect  of  the  Universe:  with 
Him  all  things  are  harmonious.  Where  can 
we  find  a better  teacher  ? Where  can  better 
instructions  be  found  ? It  may  be  argued  that 
these  buildings  are  the  work  of  man ; true,  but 
they  are  all  founded  and  modelled  upon 
natural  types.  Our  ornaments  from  the  lotus, 
the  acanthus,  the  vine,  and  the  ivy.  The 
Gothic  arch  is  but  the  adaptation  of  the 
intertwined  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  which 
nature  has  interlaced  and  thus  formed  a model 
for  man  to  copy.  The  rafters  of  the  church 
roof  and  the  intermediate  spaces  only  represent 
the  sky  as  seen  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  Do  we  build  ? We  mayl  yet  go  back 
with  advantage  to  the  bee  and  the  ant.  Do 
we  wish  to  see  how,  the  most  opposite  and  the 
most  brilliant  colours  may  be  blended  together 
so  as  to  produce  the  most  perfect  harmony, 
and  yet  bring  out  the  minutest  detail  ? We 
must  study  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  the  plumage 
of  the  thousand  and  one  birds  of  IParadise,  and 
the  wings  of  insects.  The  exquisite  harmony 
which  pervades  all  these,  one  colour  contrasting 
and  bringing  out  and  purifying  the  other  (for 
there  can  be  no  beauty  without  purity),  all 
these  go  to  prove  that  sameness  is  not,  and 
cannot,  be  beauty.  That  paint,  which  means 
colour,  according  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  destroys  all 
the  beauty  of  architectural  form,  is  a mistake  ; 
for  if  we  paint  a cove,  or  the  hollow  of  a series 
of  mouldings  of  an  arch  or  a cornice,  with  a 
colour  which  retires,  and  then  paint  the  round 
beads  or^  fillets,  or  other  projecting  members, 
with  white  or  cream  colour,  or  any  advancing 
colour,  we  thereby  not  only  increase  the 
apparent  depth  and  projection  of  each  in- 
dividual member,  but  we  also  assist  the 
production  of  light  and  shade ; all  the  deli- 
cate gradations  of  shadow  are  still  there  just  as 
effective  as  if  the  whole  of  the  members  were 
white,  but  the  colour  intensifies  them,  for  it 
is  indisputable  that  gradations  of  shade  are 
visible  upon  all  colours  ; even  black,  if  po- 
lished, will  show,  when  the  light  strikes  on 
rounded  mouldings  or  ornament,  an  intensely 
bright  line  of  white  light,  and  even  if  it  be 
dead  black,  totally  without  gloss,  the  grada  - 


tions  of  light  and  shade  will  be  distinctly  seen 
upon  it.  We  can  well  understand  that  if 
these  colours  arc  placed  in  the  wrong  posi- 
tions, the  advancing  colour  into  the  sunk  parts 
of  hollows  and  the  retiring  colour  upon  the 
projecting  member,  that  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  work  will  be  destroyed.  We 
daily  see  too  many  examples  of  this  ignorant 
application  of  colour,  but,  as  we  have  before 
said,  if  there  are  hundreds  of  these  cases  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  colour  must 
not  be  used  in  churches.  Another  point  for 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  in  the  interior  of 
churches  the  light  which  has  to  form  the 
shadows  upon  the  upper  members  of  the  arch, 
and  on  the  roof,  must  of  necessity  come  from 
below,  which  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  the 
development  of  form.  Outside  the  building, 
on  the  contrary,  we  see  every  detail  of  the 
enrichment  of  tower,  spire,  and  pinnacle,  of 
door,  of  arch,  and  sculptured  stone.  Why  do 
we  see  them  so  clearly  ? Simply  because  the 
light  comes  from  above,  uninterrupted,  free 
to  play  upon  and  search  out  every  coign  of 
vantage  on  which  to  plant  a brilliant  fleck  of 
light,  and  as  a consequence  sharpening  the 
shadows  so  that  every  detail  of  ornament,  and 
mould,  and  bead,  and  hollow  stands  out  clear, 
sharp,  and  distinctly  defined — every  leaf,  and 
flower,  and  joint,  and  projection — andit  does 
not  matter  whether  the  stone  be  hoary  with 
age  or  just  fresh  from  the  mason’s,  chisel,  the 
efl'ect  is  the  same.  There  is  no  colour  required 
here  to  bring  out  detail  ; nature  supplies  the 
chromatic  equivalents  required  to  produce 
perfect  harmony.  Looking  upon  our  grand 
old  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  light,  the 
eye  and  mind  are  alike  satisfied,  and  are  never 
wearied ; but  when  we  look  upon  the  interior 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  light  and 
shade  are  essentially  dilferent.  Instead  of  the 
light  falling  in  a flood  ol  sunshine  upon  every 
moulded  arch,  and  groin,  and  boss  of  our 
English  cathedrals  (as  Mr.  Sharpe  beautifully 
expresses  it),  we  find  that  in  numberless  in- 
stances the  sunshine  never  touches  them,  only 
by  reflection,  by  reason  of  the  position  of  most 
of  the  window  openings,  and  consequently  the 
light  which  best  defines  the  true  form  of  the 
mould  or  ornament  is  absent.  Bright  sun- 
shiny days  are  the  exception  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  regard  to  the  roofs  of 
our  cathedrals,  how  are  we  to  get  the  flood 
of  sunshine  upon  them  ? What  are  we  to  do 
for  delicate  gradations  of  light  and  shade  upon 
those  dull  days,  of  w'hich  we  have  so  many, 
when  all  is  shade  and  gloom  ? Under  these 
circumstances,  without  colour  a church  is  of 
all  places  the  most  miserable-looking.  It  is 
not  many  years  ago  since  we  began  as  a people 
to  emerge  from  the  stupidity  andbarbarousness 
of  the  Puritan  idea  of  art,  when  everything 
of  beauty  was  considered  a delusion  and  a 
snare  — when  colour,  and  ornament,  and 
the  beautiful  symbolism  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  banished  from  our  churches,  and  the 
reign  of  whitewash  commenced  and  reigned 
paramount.  Does  Mr.  Sharpe  wish  us  to 
return  to  the  purity  of  whitewash  ? We  should 
be  loth  to  think  so.  We  will  go  with  him  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  would  rather  see  bare  and 
naked  w'alls  than  colour  misapplied,  either  in 
churches  or  elsewhere  ; but  if  colour  and 
ornament  be  used  with  knowledge,  judgment, 
and  taste,  and  with  due  regard  to  its  purpose 
and  situation,  we  cannot  conceive  how  a 
mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of 
art  and  nature  can  object  to  the  use  of  colour 
in  a building  which  would  otherwise  be  cold- 
looking,  comfortless,  and  barn-like  in  its  plain- 
ness, and  in  some  cases  particularly  ugly. 
How  many  churches  there  are  which,  either 
from  want  of  funds  or  from  design,  are  left 
with  the  walls  merely  plastered,  and  without 
moulding  to  arch  or  window,  with  plain 
chamfered  edges  to  the  arches  and  splayed 
window  openings.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  Mr.  Sharpe  would  treat  such  interiors  : 
would  he  leave  them  in  their  primitive  state 
of  nakedness,  or  would  he  improvise  some 
decoration  which  would  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  colour  ? If  ever  he  does  we  should  be  glad  to 
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see  it.  Ill  the  meantime  we  have  a simple 
ami  trusting  faith  in  the  ellect  and  influence 
of  colour  ill  its  application  to  the  decoration 
of  the  house  of  God.  It  the  first  place, 
because  by  striving  to  make  His  house 
as  beautiful  as  our  puny  efforts  can  make  it 
we  thereby  show  our  desire  to  honour  Him. 
Secondly,  because,  however  skilfully  we  may 
execute  these  works — however  high,  according 
to  our  limited  knowledge  and  skill,  we  may 
rank  our  work — we  know  tliat  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  perfection  of  divine  workmanship, 
as  shown  in  the  meanest  and  most  insiguifi- 
cantinsect  or  plant  that  exists,  thus  leading  us 
to  comparisons  which  tend  to  ]iroduce  feelings 
of  humility  and  devotion.  IVe  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  man  who  sees  naught  but  evil 
in  clothing  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice  with 
the  glorious  effects  to  be  gained  by  the  proper 
use  of  colour  and  design;  to  such  minds  beauty, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  is  but  an 
emanation  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the 
beauty  of  colour  is  nothing  less  than  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  of  Babylon. 
It  were  easier  to  persuade  ten  thousand  wo- 
men that  they  were  ugly  than  to  persuade 
such  a mind  that  colour  may  be  used  with 
propriety  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  house  of 
God. 

4 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitute since  the  Christmas  holidays  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  ordinary  routine 
business  having  been  transacted,  Messrs.  Lewis 
Solomon  and  T.  Ileygate  Vernon  were  elected  as 
Associates.  The  deaths  were  announced  of  Mr. 
Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy. 

Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &e., 
&c.,  then  read  the  following  valuable  paper 

ON  TUE  RELATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY  TO  ARCHITECTURE. 
— CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  BUILD- 
ING SITES. 

In  a former  communication  I pointed  out  some 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  application  of  geology 
to  architecture,  but  I limited  my  remarks  on  that 
occasion  to  the  subject  of  budding  material.  I 
desire  now  without  further  preface  to  give  some 
account  of  another  relation  between  these  two 
sciences,  in  the  hope  that  I may  be  able  to  make 
a few  suggestions  of  practical  value,  illustrating 
the  importance  of  regarding  the  structure  of  the 
earth  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  its  surface  as  a basis  of 
operations  for  important  architectural  construc- 
tions. If  it  is  necessary  to  give  illustrative  proof 
of  the  value  of  such  considerations,  I cannot  do 
better  than  remind  you  of  those  remarkable  leaning 
towers  in  Pisa  and  Bologna  that  have  sometimes 
puzzled  travellers.  I might  also  mention  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  close  to  the  leaning  tower,  as 
an  instance  of  a noble  specimen  of  mediaival 
architecture,  in  which  there  are  no  straight  lines, 
no  horizontal  lines,  and  no  vertical  lines,  owing 
to  a neglect  of  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
foundations  on  a shifting  alluvial  bottom.  The 
extent  to  which  these  iine  buildings  are  injured 
by  this  neglect,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
reduced  noble  .specimens  of  art  to  mere  curiosi- 
ties and  toys,  is  not  a subject  to  which  I mean 
to  do  more  than  allude.  It  is  quite  true  that 
with  modern  appliances  doubtful  foundations  may 
be  converted  into  good  ones,  but  while  we  appear 
to  have  a case  of  perfect  success  in  this  endea- 
vour in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster, 
such  appliances  arc  not  always  enough  to  render  a 
mass  of  alluvial  sands  and  gravel  resting  on  a 
lower  mass  also  of  alluvial  origin  fit  to  bear  every 
kind  of  structure  that  may  be  put  upon  it. 

The  selection  of  a site  is  not  often  left  to  the 
architect,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  work  ought  to 
be  gi'catly  influenced  by  it,  and  that  his  opinion 
should  be  sought  and  his  advice  duly  weighed 
before  the  site  is  decided  on,  or  .at  least  before 
the  nature  of  the  construction  is  altogether  fixed. 
But,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  clear  that  his  education 
should  enable  him  to  give  such  attention  to  this 
subject  as  to  justify  him  in  reporting  on  it  in  all 
its  bearings  and  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
should  enable  him  to  take  into  consideration  both 
general  and  local  conditions.  Among  them  the 
geological  comlitions  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 


for  they  will  infallibly  influence  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, the  sanitary  state  of  the  future  building,  the 
methods  available  for  improving  what  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  making  the  best  use  of  natural  capa- 
bilities, and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  expo- 
sure they  will  affect  even  the  permanence  and 
dur.ability  of  the  building.  I include  in  speaking 
of  geological  conditions  some  which  perhaps  more 
properly  belong  to  physical  geogi-aphy,  but  there 
will  be  no  need  to  di'aw  a distinction  between 
them  on  the  piresent  occasion. 

I venture  to  say  that  the  site  and  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  site  should  to  some  extent  de- 
termine the  style  of  the  building,  the  plan  of  the 
various  substructures,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  applied.  The  material  to  be  employed 
.also  requires  to  have  reference  to  these  points, 
while  the  contrivances  for  drainage  and  (except 
in  large  towns)  the  nature  of  the  water  supply 
must  be  modified  to  meet  the  local  geological 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  rock.  It  will  no  doubt 
often  happen  that  one  or  more  of  these  are  fixed 
beforehand,  and  are  independent  of  the  architect, 
but  ho  should  be  able  to  adapt  the  rest  so  as  to 
take  the  best  advantage  of  circumstances.  In  no 
case  can  geological  considerations  be  safely 
neglected.  I propose  in  this  memoir  to  point  out 
and  illustrate  as  far  as  may  be  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  relations  of  science  to  art. 
There  is  a close  relation  between  the  science  I 
represent  and  the  art  you  practise.  The  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  rising  from  the  dead  level  of  the 
Nile  valley,  and  the  temples  of  the  same  country, 
cut  out  of  solid  granite,  exhibit  adaptations  of 
style  to  the  material  available  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  site  based  on  the  strictest  and  soundest 
judgment.  Pyramids  constructed  in  Egypt  of 
brick  or  limestone  are  fit  monuments  for  sandy 
plains,  and  seem  to  require  a vast  expanse  to 
justify  their  severity  and  formality  of  outline,  and 
their  total  unfitness  for  decoration  of  any  kind. 
Rock  temples,  whether  in  Egypt  or  India,  are 
immediate  results  from  geological  conditions. 
Impossible,  except  in  similar  positions,  they 
possess,  owing  to  their  adaptation  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, a simple  grandeur  which  contains 
the  elements  of  the  highest  beauty. 

To  perceive  the  growth  of  architectural  taste 
and  the  history  of  classical  styles,  we  must  refer 
to  the  geological  conditions  as  well  as  the  climate 
of  the  country  where  these  styles  originated.  In 
Greece  limestone  of  a creamy  white  or  grey  tint 
is  the  prevalent  rock,  and  the  limestone  forms  a 
plateau  intersected  byr.avines  reducing  the  surface 
to  a number  of  flat-topped  hills  of  no  very  great 
elevation  separated  by  rocky  valleys.  Owing  to 
the  long-continued  action  of  the  weather,  the 
limestone  rock  is  much  broken  at  the  surface,  and 
loose  blocks  of  all  sizes  abound  everywhere.  In 
many  places  the  whole  of  a hill-side  is  .apparently 
made  up  of  loose  stones,  naturally  squared,  and 
resembling  a broken  wall.  Under  such  circum- 
stances square  forms,  upright  columns,  and  walls 
with  rectangular  openings,  are  inevitable.  The 
earliest  constructions  in  such  a country  must  have 
been,  as  we  find  they  were,  caverns  with  square 
entrances,  built  of  such  stones  as  were  lying 
about.  After  these  came  the  Cyclopean  struc- 
tures, often  described  and  very  familiar  to  the 
architect  and  the  archaeologist.  Out  of  such 
buildings  grew  the  earliest  forms  of  cultivated  art 
and  the  elements  of  all  the  classical  styles  in 
architecture.  In  the  Island  of  Ithaca  the  build- 
ings known  as  the  School  of  Homer  and  the 
Palace  of  Ulysses  are  especially  illustrative  and 
instructive.  In  Ocphalonia  are  other  examples, 
especially  in  the  remains  of  ancient  Samos,  and 
both  on  the  main  land  of  Greece  and  in  the  Morea 
there  are  many  similar  instances.  The  towns 
were  built  for  protection  on  the  hill  sides,  and  on 
the  hill-top  was  the  temple  and  the  Acropolis. 
The  valleys  were  cultivated,  and  for  the  most 
part,  no  doubt,  the  people  lived  in  them,  except 
when  theii’ safety  was  endangered  by  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  The  necessity  of  constructing  the 
temples  and  great  public  buildings  on  elevated 
sites,  where  they  would  stand  out  boldly  in  a 
clear  sky  and  be  seen  through  an  atmosphere  of 
exceptional  purity  and  dryness;  the  necessity 
also  of  using  as  material  the  rock  under  foot  or 
the  marble  in  adjacent  quarries,  the  facility  with 
which  rock  and  marble  could  be  chiselled  into 
form,  and  perhaps  some  reasons  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Greek  people  and  the  sources 
whence  their  iuspii-ation  was  drawn,  must  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  those 
classical  styles  prevalent  wherever  Greek  civilisa- 
tion penetrated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cradle 
of  Gothic  art  being  in  the  North,  in  a colder 


climate  and  gloomier  sky,  and  the  development 
of  that  form  of  art  being  in  countries  where  the 
surface  consisted  of  wide  river  valleys  or  gi-eat 
forest-covered  plains,  where  roofs  were  neces- 
sary and  where  elevation  was  needed  to  give 
effect  to  a building,  the  constructive  material  at 
hand  consisting  largely  of  wood,  and  the  stones 
available  including  a groat  variety  both  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  the  art  of  construction  took 
a different  direction  and  adapted  itself  to  these 
veiy  different  conditions.  The  limestones  of  the 
North  are  very  difterent  from  those  of  Greece, 
and  exposed  to  the  weather  they  change  much 
more.  Then  natural  conditions,  added  to  the 
difference  in  race,  and  all  mutually  influencing 
each  other,  have  produced  the  peculiarities  of 
Gothic  architecture  as  the  natural  conditions  in 
Greece  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  classical 
styles.  I will  not  detain  you  longer  by  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  except  to  remind  you  that  Indian 
and  Chinese  architecture  belong  also  to  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  people  where  they 
have  originated,  and  that  many  singular  varie- 
ties of  style,  especially  those  adopted  in  Spain 
and  ; Portugal,  as  well  as  the  various  Italian 
schools  of  architecture,  might  without  much  dififi- 
culty  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  or  at  least 
greatly  affected  by  the  soil  and  climate  and  the 
material  at  hand  for  building.  In  Art  as  in 
Nature  there  is  a process  of  natural  selection 
which  is  the  real  governing  principal  of  all  varie- 
ties; there  is  an  incessant  battle  to  determine 
what  novelty  shall  take  possession  of  the  field, 
and  to  what  extent  the  old  andrecognised  species 
shall  be  superseded  by  some  new  modification. 
Every  country  and  every  century  has  its  own 
special  characteristic,  but  the  groups  are  deter- 
mined to  a very  great  extent  by  the  country 
rather  than  by  the  races.  The  genius  loci  mani- 
festly affects  the  result. 

The  nature  of  the  rock  greatly  influences  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  both  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  rock,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  must 
therefore  have  some  effect  on  the  buildings  con- 
structed on  the  surface.  This  is  the  case  partly 
as  involving  the  question  of  foundations,  partly 
as  being  closely  related  to  the  methods  of  under- 
drainage generally  required  to  secure  the  stability 
as  well  as  the  healthiness  of  the  site.  The 
architect  is  no  doubt  less  dependent  on  the  rock 
than  the  engineer,  but  he  cannot  safely  neglect 
it.  In  my  work  on  geology,  published  so  long 
ago  as  1842,  I pointed  out  the  importance  of 
considerations  of  this  kind,  and  although  then 
a very  young  man,  ventured  to  offer  some 
practical  suggestions  in  reference  to  it.  Since 
that  time  I have  had  constant  experience  in 
these  applications  of  geology — -much  more  indeed 
in  engineering  than  in  architecture — and  I have 
often  had  occasion  to  regret  that  some  knowledge 
of  rocks  did  not  enter  as  a matter  of  necessity 
into  the  education  of  all  architects  and  engineers. 

Rocks  may  be  conveniently  grouped  into  several 
divisions  so  far  as  they  affect  towns,  public 
buildings,  and  private  residences,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  most  cases  the  architect  has  to 
deal,  not  so  much  with  the  rocks  themselves  as 
with  the  weathered  and  often  rolled  fragments 
derived  from  them.  There  is  in  most  parts  of 
England,  and  generally  in  Northern  Europe,  a 
superficial  mass  of  moved  material  and  soil  mask- 
ing the  real  underlying  rock,  and  this  is  often 
so  thick  that  digging  for  ordinary  foundations 
does  not  get  through  it.  Such  material  may, 
with  due  precaution,  be  safe  enough,  and  it 
generally  is ; but  there  are  cases  where  it 
certainly  is  not,  and  these  should  be  understood. 
They  can  only  be  understood  by  one  who  has  at 
least  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  first 
outlines  of  geology  as  regards  the  stratification, 
upheaval,  and  dislocation  of  rocks.  In  some 
countries,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country, 
the  rocks  are  at  the  sui'face,  and  then  the  whole 
question  is  easily  decided  ; but  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  a knowledge  concerning  them  can  only 
be  obtained  by  studying  a little  the  science  that 
deals  with  them. 

Certain  rocks,  hard  and  compact  in  them- 
selves, are  so  far  fissured  and  broken  as  to  allow 
water  readily  to  pass  through  them.  Parts  of 
the  millstone  grit  and  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
among  sandstones,  the  oolites  and  parts  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone  among  limestones,  are  cf 
this  land.  They  are  rocks  not  in  themselves 
absorbent,  or  partially  so,  but  very  peinneable, 
owing  to  their  mechanical  state.  On  such  rocks 
foundations  are  of  course  secure,  and  drainage 
good  and  easy.  If  such  rocks  can  be  reached, 
they  are  safe  under  ordinary  circumstances  so 
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long  as  they  are  horizontal ; but  if  they  arc  in 
strata  inclining  towards  a valley,  and  the  con- 
struction proi90sed  is  near  or  upon  the  slope,  it  is 
not, seldom  that  additional  drainage,  and  the  weight 
of  a building  combined,  may  produce  a slide, 
which  will  show  itself  in  cracked  walls  and  un- 
sound foundations.  Instances  of  such  accidents 
are  not  rare.  They  may  generally  be  foreseen, 
and  to  some  extent  provided  against,  by  check- 
ing drainage  between  the  strata,  especially  when 
the  strata  of  stone  are  separated  by  films  of  clay, 
or  by  thin  belts  of  s.and.  But  they  can  only  be 
known  and  prevented  by  the  aid  of  that  small 
amount  of  practical  geology  I desire  to  recom- 
mend. 

Non-absorbent  rocks,  such  as  crystalline  lime- 
stones and  very  compact  grits  and  s.andstones,  are 
often  so  cracked  and  fissured  as  to  let  water 
drain  into  and  amongst  them,  and  in  that  case 
they  are  not  often  unhealthy.  It  is  only  when 
they  have  no  outlet,  so  that  the  entering  water 
stagnates  in  the  rock  till  it  evaporates,  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  injurious.  I had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a case  in  the  island  of  Corfu  some 
years  since,  in  which  a particular  valley  was 
entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  though  it 
appeared  in  every  way  desirable,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  in  the  spring  months,  was  perfectly 
healthy.  There  was  then  a swampy  bottom,  but 
no  miasma.  I was  informed  by  the  people  living 
near  that  a little  later  in  the  season  the  swamp 
dried  up,  and  that  soon  afterwards  miasma  W'ould 
begin  to  form,  and  would  continue  with  a per- 
fectly dry  surface  till  the  autumn  rains  set  in.  In 
this  case  the  water  could  not  run  off  under- 
gi’ound,  but  though  possible  such  conditions  are 
exceptional.  It  is  usual  for  hard  limestones  to  be 
fissured  and  cavernous,  and  comparatively  rare  to 
find  any  large  extent  of  such  rook  without  a ready 
escape  for  water ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
pact sandstones,  quartzites,  schists,  and  other 
metamorphic  rock  and  granites  are  very  usually 
impermeable  in  every  sense.  The  water  is  either 
retained  on  the  surface,  or  runs  off  the  surface,  the 
mass  of  the  rock — though  not  without  receiving 
a small  amount  of  water,  which  circulates  at  all 
depths  through  the  agency  of  such  fissures  as 
exist  — being  practically  unaffected  by  surface 
drainage.  It  will  be  evident  that  if  the  rocks, 
whether  limestones  or  sandstones,  or  indeed  of 
whatever  nature,  are  not  stratified,  there  will  be 
nothing  but  fissures  to  carry  off  entering  water, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  stratified  rocks  much 
depends  on  the  direction  and  amount  of  the 
inclination  of  the  beds,  and  much  also  on  the 
material  occupying  the  spaces  between  strata. 
In  these  matters,  which  may  be  of  real  im- 
portance in  planning  and  estimating  the  cost  of  a 
building,  and  also  in  determining  the  fitness  of  a 
site,  the  rocks  must  be  consulted,  and  their 
language  must  be  understood. 

The  case  of  clay  greatly  resembles  that  ofhom- 
pact  hard  mcks,  which  are  non  absorbent,  except 
that  certain  clays  can  be  depended  on  and  certain 
others  cannot.  The  clays  bedded  regularly,  and 
alternating  with  other  rocks,  are  simply  im- 
permeable. For  certain  purposes  they  afford 
excellent  foundations,  and  may  be  safely  trusted. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  shales,  which  are 
altered  clays  greatly  indurated,  and  not  working 
up  easily  into  mud,  but  stratified  cither  with 
other  shales  or  with  sandstones.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  shales  very  easily  and 
rapidly  weather  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  that 
what  appears  to  be  a hard  rock  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  blasting  while  in  the  earth,  will  often 
be  reduced  in  a few  winters  into  a mass  of  minute 
fragments,  converted  into  mud,  and  washed  away 
by  the  first  shower. 

But  though  much  important  and  useful  in- 
formation may  be  gained  by  the  practical  man  by 
s.tudying  the  condition  of  the  rooks,  their  nature, 
and  their  relative  position,  it  is  in  reference  to 
what  are  called  superficial  deposits  that  a fami- 
liarity with  the  history  of  deposits  is  most 
generally  available. 

Buildings  are  of  course  constructed  on  all  kinds 
of  sites  ; but  for  many  reasons  modern  towns 
genm’ally  occupy  valleys,  and  are  thus  distinctly 
contrasted  with  towns  of  other  days,  which  were 
much  more  commonly,  and  for  equal  good  rea- 
sons, perched  on  eminences.  Valleys  now 
traversed  by  rivers  are  far  more  convenient  than 
plateaus,  as  more  accessible  both  by  land  and 
water,  and  if  less  safe  in  a military  sense  than 
plains  m some  respects,  they  are  much  more  so 
m others.  But  whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a fact 
that  all  important  and  large  cities  are  on  or  very 
near  large  rivers.  Thus  the  condition  of  the 


rocks  on  the  surface  of  valleys  has  important 
significance. 

It  may  be  assumed,  in  the  present  state  of 
geological  science,  that  all  such  open  valleys  as 
now  form  or  contain  the  beds  of  rivers  have  been 
reduced  to  their  present  shape  and  have  derived 
their  present  condition  from  the  passage  of  water 
through  them.  The  beds  or  bottoms  of  the 
valleys  have  been  cut  out  by  water,  the  trans- 
ported material  with  which  they  are  covered  has 
been  moved  by  water,  the  cliffs  or  slopes  of  the 
enclosing  hills,  at  whatever  distance,  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  state  by  weather  action, 
and  small  as  the  stream  may  be  that  runs  along 
a narrow  channel  in  a winding  course  between 
these  cliffs  or  slopes,  it  has  been  sufficient  in  the 
course  of  time  to  bring  about  the  result  we  see 
before  us.  All  that  lies  immediately  beneath  the 
surface  in  the  valley  often  to  a great  depth  con- 
sists of  material  removed  very  gradually  by  this 
water,  even  if  below  that  there  is  yet  another 
deposit  of  water-transported  material,  consisting 
of  clay,  stones,  and  sand,  due  perhaps  to  ancient 
glaciers,  or  left  behind  by  icebergs  that  have 
floated  over  or  have  been  stranded  upon  it  when 
many  fathoms  below  the  sea  level.  Sometimes 
there  are  streams  entering  the  main  river  from 
side  valleys,  and  each  of  these  again  has  formed 
its  channel  and  left  its  mark.  The  more  sluggish 
the  main  stream,  and  the  further  it  is  from  its 
source,  the  greater  in  proportion  is  the  effect  of 
such  feeders.  When  they  are  torrents  they 
sweep  all  before  them,  and  deposit  large  stones 
with  smaller  gravel,  clay,  and  sand.  When  they 
have  had  a more  even  course,  they  deposit  fewer 
large  stones  and  more  mud  and  sand. 

From  this  account  of  the  history  of  river  de- 
posits, given  in  a very  few  words  and  requiring  to 
be  varied  in  detail  for  every  stream,  without  ex- 
ception, you  may  understand  the  nature  of  the 
material  that  you  have  to  deal  with  in  preparing 
foundations  for  a large  and  massive  construction 
in  almost  every  part  of  England  where  such 
buildings  are  likely  to  be  erected.  The  clay  you 
find  may  be  alluvial  clay  deposited  by  the  stream, 
or  it  may  be  boulder  clay  left  behind  by  ice.  It 
may  thin  out  at  any  point,  and  give  place  to 
gravel,  to  loose  stones,  or  to  fine  sand.  Beneath 
it  may  be  a qnicksand.  A certain  number  of  tons 
pressing  on  the  square  foot  of  surface  may  and 
will  cause  the  clay  to  slip  away  from  the  sands, 
or  the  run  of  an  open  drain  through  such  sands 
may,  by  removing  them,  remove  all  support. 
When  in  the  bed  of  the  main  stream,  there  may 
be  a very  regular  deposit  of  clay  capable  of  sup® 
porting  any  weight  that  could  be  put  upon  it, 
but  the  intervention  of  one  of  the  old  and  for- 
gotten tributaries  may  have  cut  away  part  of  this 
clay  for  an  interval,  or  prevented  its  formation, 
and  thus  one  part  of  a building  may  be  on  a good 
clay  and  another  part  on  loose  shifting  sands. 

{To  he  continued.) 


“MADE  GROUND.’’ 

Mr.  gilbert  R.  REDGRAVE,  in  a paper 
read  the  other  night  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  and  the  first  portion  of  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Building 
News,  made  a well-timed  reference  to  the  now 
only  too-prevalcnt  custom  of  erecting  new  build- 
ings in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  other  large 
towns  on  or  in  what  is  by  no  means  euphoniously 
designated  as  “ made  ground.’’  After  the  gravel 
or  brick' earth  found  on  the  sites  is  all  excavated, 
the  pits  are  filled  in  with  road  scrapings  and  all 
kinds  of  decayedand  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  This  rubbish,  then,  is  the  “made 
ground  ’’  on  which  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
dwellings,  |from  the  small  semi-detached  cottage 
to  the  “stately  family  mansion,’’  are  yearly 
erected,  regardless  alike  of  sanitary  and  structural 
considerations.  Dr.  Stallard  has  emphatically 
protested  against  this  practice,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  has  been 
impugned  by  a member  of  his  own  profession — • 
Dr.  Trench — we  believe,  with  Mr.  Redgrave,  that 
Dr.  Stallard’s  view  is  the  correct  one.  We  are 
supported  in  this  by  the  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Druitt — a physician  of  the  first  eminence — in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  Monday 
evening  last,  after  the  reading  of  Professor 
Ansted  s paper  on  the  selection  of  building  sites. 
Dr.  Druitt  strongly  condemned  the  practice  of 
erecting  buildings  on  “ made  ground,’’  remarking 
that  some  of  the  most  expensive  districts  of  Lou 
don  were  bnilt  upon  rubbish  heaps.  If,  he  said, 


there  be  any  truth  in  the  fact  that  emanations 
from  the  soil  would  injuriously  affect  the  health 
of  the  people  living  in  the  houses  over  it,  it  was 
incontestible  that  “ made  ground  ” was  not  suited 
for  sites  for  dwelling-houses  ; and  the  fact  of  the 
practice  of  building  on  such  rubbish  having  be- 
come so  general  during  the  last  few  years  might 
be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  one  of  the  (even 
to  medical  men)  most  puzzling  phenomena  of  the 
time— viz.,  the  great  increase  of  scarlatina  of  late, 
in  spite  of  all  the  counteractive  and  preventive 
measures  that  have  been  adopted. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

British  ARcniEOLOGiCAL  Association. — At  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Syer  Cuming 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  H.  F.  Holt  read  an  admirable 
paper  on  the  “ Tames  of  Fairford.”  The  object 
was  to  deal  with  the  popular  legends  connected 
with  the  very  fine  windows  in  Fairford  Church, 
by  tracing  the  incidents  of  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  this  family,  through  whose  munificence 
the  windows  were  in  all  probability,  placed  there. 
The  points  demonstrated  from  a careful  study  of 
the  wills  of  the  chief  member,?,  and  from  other 
new  sources,  were  that  John  Tame  did  not  acquire 
the  painted  windows  in  1492,  or  at  any  other  time, 
by  conquest,  piracy,  or  purchase  ; that  he  did  not 
found  the  church  nor  rebuild  it ; that  he  did  not 
purchase  the  manor  from  Henry  VII.  in  1489  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  painted  windows  at  all.  Finally,  that  these 
windows  were  not  ordered  until  after  Midsummer 
of  1500,  and  were  erected  not  later  than  1505. 
The  research  displayed  in  Mr.  Holt’s  paper  was 
very  remarkable,  and  the  foregoing  outline  will 
suffice  to  show  the  energy  he  is  still  displaying  in 
support  of  his  original  confident  declaration,  that 
these  windows  are  due  to  the  talent  of  Albeit 
Diirer. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  A.rchieological 
Society. — The  seventh  meeting  of  this  session 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  AV. 
Parslow  “ On  Science  in  Architecture,”  Part  II. 

Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society. — A 
conversazione  of  the  members  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Museum,  Taunton,  on  Monday 
evening  last.  The  papers  read  were  : — “ Charles 
II.  in  Somersetshire,”  by  Mr.  E.  Chisholm-Bat- 
ten,  and  “ The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,”  by 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  Williams. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — A new 
society  has  been  instituted  under  the  designation 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  ArohiEology.  It  origin- 
ated in  a meeting  held  on  Dec.  9th  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  proposed 
objects  being  “ the  investigation  of  the  Arts, 
Archseology,  History,  and  Chronology  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Assyria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
other  Biblical  Lands,  the  promotion  of  the  study 
of  the  antiquities  of  those  countries,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  a continuous  record  of  discoveries  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  in  progress.”  Dr.  Birch,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  occupied  the  chair  on  that 
occasion,  explained  that  the  proposed  society 
would  clash  with  none  of  the  philological  or  ex- 
ploration associations  now  in  existence,  but  would 
have  a distinct  purpose — to  concentrate  and  utilise 
the  scattered  materials  connected  with  the  geo- 
graphy, arts,  and  antiquities  of  the  lands  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  systematise  the  progress  of  archieo- 
logical  research  in  England,  America,  and  the 
Continent.  The  society  has  already  received  the 
promise  of  the  support  of  the  most  eminent  living 
Biblical  investigators,  and  another  meeting  will 
shortly  be  summoned  for  its  complete  establish- 
ment. 

# 

Wandsworth  Common. — After  a long  period 
of  agitation  the  committee  for  the  preservation 
of  Wandsworth  Common  have  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Lord 
Spencer,  w'hich  will  secure  the  common  for 
public  recreation  and  enjoyment.  It  is  a matter 
of  much  congratulation  to  the  neighbourhood 
that,  instead  of  a protracted  and  costly  litigation, 
a satisfactory  settlement  should  have  been 
achieved.  To  carry  into  effect  this  arrangement 
an  Act  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  next 
Session,  which  will  convey  Lord  Spencer’s  estate 
and  interest  in  Wandsworth  Common  to  a body 
of  conservators,  who  are  to  keep  the  common 
open  and  unenclosed. 
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Cibil  Ciighumng. 

TROOP  STRENGTH  OF  CHAINS. 

UNLESS  we  regard  the  word  cliaia  to  sig- 
nify merely  an  assemblage  of  similar 
parts  in  which  tlie  total  length  bears  a very 
large  ratio  to  the  lateral  dimensions,  the  term 
suspension  chain  as  applied  to  a bridge  ap- 
pears to  be  a misnomer.  In  all  modern 
examples  of  suspension  bridges  the  supporting 
chains  consist  either  of  numerous  strands  of 
wire  twisted  together  so  as  to  form  a large 
wire  rope,  or  of  long  bars  united  at  their  ex- 
tremities by  ])ins  passing  through  eyes,  the 
heads  of  the  bar  in  which  the  eye-holes  are 
made  may  be  welded  on  the  bar,  or,  by  a new 
process,  rolled  at  the  same  time  with  it.  The 
latter  is  a very  great  improvement  upon  the 
former  operation  and  should  always  be  re- 
sorted to,  notwithstanding  the  additional  ex- 
pense. It  will  be  admitted  that  neither  of 
these  instances  answer  exactly  to  the  popular 
idea  of  a chain,  nor  the  signification  which, 
constructively  speaking,  is  generally  attached 
to  it.  In  a wide  sense,  anything  that  could 
assume  the  contour  of  the  catenary  curve 
would  be  a “catena”  or  chain,  but  as  we 
are  not  at  present  inquiring  into  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  but  into  the  practical  value 
of  the  constructive  agent  it  represents,  we 
shall  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  our  article.  Probably  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  uses  to  which  chains 
are  applied  is  in  connection  with  shipping. 
Indeed,  so  well-known  is  the  employment  of 
iron  in  this  capacity,  that  it  is  a very  common 
occurrence  to  witness  in  the  specification  of 
a bridge,  roof,  or  other  engineering  and 
architectural  work,  in  which  a large  quantity 
of  iron  is  wanted,  the  quality  named  as  the 
“ best  cable  iron.”  This  naturally  implies 
that  the  iron  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cables  is  of  a superior  description,  and  when 
it  is  considered  how  many  human  lives,  as 
well  as  much  valuable  property,  is  constantly 
depending  upon  the  soundness  and  strength 
of  chain  cables,  it  is  evident  that  they  should 
be  of  the  best  material.  Independently  of 
these  reasons,  which  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  render  the  above  requirements  indispen- 
sable, the  nature  of  the  strain  to  which  chain 
cables  are  subjected  is  of  a very  trying  de- 
scription. It  is  far  more  severe  than  that 
which  would  result  from  the  application  of  a 
weight  merely  requiring  to  be  sustained  at 
the  end  of  the  chain.  The  terrible  and  sud- 
den jerks  that  cables  are  continually  under- 
going tax  their  strength  and  tenacity  to  the 
utmost.  Engineers  are  well  accj^uainted  with 
the  fact  that  a chain,  or  indeed  any  section  of 
iron,  will  break  with  a much  smaller  weight 
when  suddenlj'  and  violently  applied  than  it 
would  when  the  same  weight  is  “ laid  on  ” 
gently. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  a chain  cable.  The 
links  are  oval  in  shape,  and  a small  cross 
piece,  technically  termed  a stud,  is  inserted 
across  them,  in  the  direction  of  the  minor  axis 
or  smaller  diameter.  This  stud  is  of  cast 
iron  and  its  use  is  obvious.  When  the  links 
are  subjected  to  severe  strain,  they  have 
manifestly  a tendency  to  “ draw,”  that  is,  to 
lengthen  in  the  direction  of  the  longer 
diameter,  and  to  shorten  in  th.at  of  the  shorter. 
The  stud  prevents  this  result  and  keeps  the 
sides  at  their  proper  distance  apart.  The 
strain  upon  the  link  itself  is  tensile  in 
character,  but  compressive  upon  the  stud, 
which  is  thus  made  of  cast  iron,  as  the  resis- 
tance of  cast  iron  to  compression,  compared 
with  that  of  wrought,  is  nearly  double.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought 
iron  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  cast,  so 
that  each  material  is  selected  for  the  duty  it 
can  best  fulfil.  In  previous  articles  relating 
to  the  strength  of  girders  and  various  sections 
of  iron,  the  influence  of  form  or  shape  has 
been  more  than  ovce  conclusively  shown  to 


very  considerably  modify  the  actual  resisting 
powers  of  the  material.  A very  pertinent 
question  in  connection  with  the  present 
instance  arises.  Does  the  conversion  of  the 
bar  iron  into  the  link  cf  a chain  increase  or 
diminish  the  original  strength  of  the  metal  ? 
As  a rule,  iron  is  not  improved,  so  far  as 
either  its  tensile  or  compressive  resistance  is 
concerned,  by  any  process  of  forging  or  weld- 
ing. The  science  as  well  as  the  manipulative 
skill  of  the  time  have  brought  the  two  last 
mentioned  operations  to  a degree  of  perfection 
that  had  not  been  attained  to  previously,  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  at  our  com- 
mand, the  “weld”  can  never  be  made  so 
strong  as  the  solid  bar,  or  whatever  other 
section  of  iron  may  be  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess. At  the  same  time,  while  it  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  “ weld  ” is  not  equal 
in  strength  to  the  rest  of  the  bar,  it  is  a mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a “ good  weld  ” cannot 
be  made.  Some  engineers  and  architects  go 
so  far  as  to  set  their  face  altogether  against 
welds,  but  this  is  mere  prejudice,  and  may 
very  possibly  arise  from  not  possessing  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  practical  work 
and  with  the  resources  of  a large  and  exten- 
sive “ smithy.”  We  have  known  instances  in 
which  a w’elded  bar  has  been  tested  a 
I’outrance,  and  the  solid  bar  has  given  way 
before  the  w'eld.  This  must  be  received  as  an 
exceptional  case,  but  it  nevertheless  proves 
it  is  possible  to  effect  this  operation  without 
aeteriorating  the  resisting  powers  of  the 
metal.  To  return  to  the  question  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  a bar  of  wrought  iron 
is  affected  by  its  conversion  into  an  oval- 
shaped link.  Experience  has  shown,  taking 
the  average  of  superior  and  inferior  qualities 
of  iron,  that  a bar  loses  about  a third  of  its 
ultimate  strength  by  being  converted  into  the 
link  of  a chain. 

From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  strains  that  chain  cables  have  to 
undergo,  and  the  serious  liabilities  contingent 
upon  their  parting,  it  will  only  be  expected 
that  the  authorities  should  have  taken  some 
measures  to  ensure  their  being  of  sound  and 
durable  manufacture.  Without  for  a moment 
underrating  the  claims  of  the  mercantile  depart- 
ment, the  Royal  Navy  has  to  be  first  con- 
sidered. The  weight  and  size  of  the  vessels, 
the  complement  they  carry,  and  the  large  out- 
lay incurred  in  their  building  and  armament, 
demand  that  due  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  not  lost  for  the  want  of  good  cables. 
With  the  view  of  providing  this  requisite,  the 
Government  has  adopted  a test  or  proof-strain 
for  all  chain  cables  intended  for  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Navy.  If  we  suppose  a 
bar  of  a given  sectional  area  bent  into  the  form 
of  a link,  the  proof- strain  demanded  by 
Government  is  equal  to  eleven  and  a half  tons 
per  square  inch  of  the  link.  This  test  is 
calculated  for  one  side  of  the  link,  so  that  the 
proof-strength  of  the  whole  link  must  be  equal 
to  the  irltimate  or  tearing  strain  of  the  bar 
from  which  it  is  manufactured,  supposing 
always  the  iron  to  be  of  superior  qualrty.  If 
it  is  not  so,  the  link  will  not  stand  the  test. 
This  is  a very  severe  test,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  nature  of  the  case  demands.  In 
addition  to  the  proof-strength  of  the  chain 
being  tested  so  far  as  regards  the  resistance  to 
to  a tearing  or  tensile  strain,  it  is  also  sub- 
mitted to  ordeals  of  a more  trying  character, 
and  which  are  more  in  consonance  with  the 
actual  description  of  strain  it  will  have  to 
withstand  when  undergoing  real  work.  Heavy 
and  sudden  blows  are  inflicted  upon  some  of 
the  links  while  they  are  under  strain,  in 
order  to  test  the  value  of  their  resisting  powers 
to  shocks  and  violent  vibrations.  As  in  the 
course  of  their  duty  they  will  have  to  undergo 
repeated  strains  of  this  description,  the  pre- 
caution is  not  only  justifiable  but  commend- 
able. It  may  be  urged  that  whatever  may 
be  the  actual  proof  - strength  of  the  iron  it 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  quality.  A 
bar  of  iron  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  with- 
stand tlie  proof-strain  successfully,  but  its 
ultimate  strength  may  be  scarcely  anything  in 


excess.  There  would  in  such  a case  be  nothing 
to  spare,  no  margin  of  safety  to  rely  upon 
supposing  that  on  some  occasion  or  other  the 
strain  in  practice  should  exceed  the  proof- 
strength  of  the  material.  Some  test  therefore 
IS  evidently  reqvdred  respecting  the  quality  of 
the  iron.  In  fact,  if  the  quality  of  the 
iron  could  be  ascertained,  a priori 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  tests 
whatever,  as  iron  of  such  and  such  a quality 
will  always  bear  a strain  of  a commensurate  in- 
tensity. The  Government  authorities  test  the 
quality  of  the  metal  in  the  chain  cables  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  ascertaining  the  proof- 
strength  by  cutting  out  a link  here  and  there 
from  any  part  of  the  cable  and  breaking  it. 
The  character  of  the  fracture,  combined  with 
the  results  of  the  other  experiments,  are 
sufficient  and  accurate  indications  of  the 
quality  of  the  iron,  and  the  skill  and  care  dis- 
jilayed  in  its  manufacture  and  conversion  into 
links.  It  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  the  strength  of  a piece  of  iron  is 
not  an  unequivocal  test  of  its  quality.  A bar 
of  iron  that  is  not  by  any  means  homogeneous 
throughout  its  whole  length  may  yet  be  able 
to  resist  the  testing  strain  put  upon  it,  simply 
because  the  strain  may  not  affect  its  weakest 
part.  It  is  uniformity  of  strength  and  of 
resistance  that  is  wanted  in  all  ironwork, 
more  especially  in  such  an  example  as  a chain, 
in  which  the  slightest  weakness  in  one  of  the 
component  parts  will  cause  the  failure  of  the 
whole.  A single  faulty  link  will  cause  the 
cable  to  part,  the  ship  to  be  wrecked  and  the 
crew  and  passengers  to  be  lost.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  proof-strength  of  a chain 
cable  could  be  tested  link  by  link,  except  so 
far  as  that  the  transmission  of  strain  through- 
out the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  a valid 
criterion,  but  by  cutting  a few  links  indis- 
criminately a fair  estimate  may  be  un- 
questionably made  of  the  soundness  of  the 
entire  length.  Should  a single  link  prove  de- 
fective while  undergoing  the  ordeal,  the  whole 
chain  is  not  condemned  on  that  account,  but 
a new  link  is  substituted,  and  the  cable  sub- 
mitted to  a further  test.  As  a rule  manu- 
facturers rarely  send  chain  cables  for  testing 
that  are  below  the  standard,  for  the  best  of 
reasons  : in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose,  and  in  the  second  they  would  damage 
their  own  reputation  for  good  work. 


FLOATING  DOCKS  AT  CARTAGENA  AND  AT  FERROL.* 

By  Mr.  George  Banks  Rennie,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

After  touching  upon  the  various  modes  for- 
merly adopted  of  cleaning  and  repairing  the 
buttoms  of  ships,  the  author  referred  more  particu- 
larly to  the  wooden  floating  docks  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to 
that  made  by  him,  in  1858,  at  Venice,  for  the 
Austrian  Naval  Arsenal  of  Pola,  in  which  the  two 
largest  ships  that  had  been  docked  were  the  Kai- 
ser,  of  3,225  tons,  and  the  Ferdinand  Max,  iron- 
elad,  of  3,066  tons.  The  Messrs.  Rennie  having 
been  called  upon  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
make  a proposition  for  furnishing  a floating  dock 
for  Cartagena,  capable  of  raising  the  class  of  iron- 
clad ships  then  about  to  be  added  to  the  Spanish 
navy,  having  a weight  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons, 
which  represented  the  Numancia  and  the  T it- 
toria  tyf  es,  they  proposed  a dock  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  constructed  at  Venice,  but  of  iron  in- 
stead of  wood,  with  certain  important  modifica- 
tions. In  the  wooden  structure,  in  order  to  sink 
the  dock  sufficiently,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to 
allow  water  to  run  into  the  lower  chambers,  but 
water  had  to  be  forced  into  the  top  compartments 
at  the  sides,  to  overcome  the  buoyancy  of  the  ma- 
terial ; while  in  the  iron  structure  provision  hail 
to  be  made  to  prevent  the  dock  sinking  when  the 
lower  chambers  were  filled  with  water.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  upper  part  of  the  side  walls  was 
divided  into  compartments,  forming  permanent 
.air  chambers  or  floats,  of  a capacity  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  decks  of  the  side  walls  from  6ft.  to  8ft. 
above  the  water  level.  The  author  laid  stress  on 
the  importance  of  these  for  the  safety  of  iron 
floating  docks.  As  an  instance  of  the  success  of 
the  Cartagena  dock,  he  mentioned  that  the  Nu- 
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mancia,  of  5,600  tons  weight,  had  been  supported 
on  it  for  a period  of  eighty  days.  A list  was  then 
given  of  wood  and  iron  floating  doeks  which  had 
come  under  the  author’s  notice,  all  of  which  were 
of  rectangular  shaped  sections,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bermuda,  which  was  of  a U section. 
This  latter  form  required  gates  or  caissons  to  close 
in  the  ends,  which  were  not  necessary  in  the  rec- 
tangular section  on  account  on  the  bottom  and  the 
keel  of  the  ship  being  entirely  raised  out  of  the 
water.  Less  water  had  also  to  be  discharged  with  the 
rectangular  form,  and  the  amount  of  pumping 
varied  as  the  w’eight  of  the  ship,  whilst  in  the 
other,  or  |J  form,  the  smaller  the  ship  the  larger 
the  volume  of  water  to  be  discharged.  The  depth 
of  the  basement,  or  lifting  chamber,  of  a floating 
dock  like  that  at  Cartagena  mainly  depended  on 
the  lifting  power  required.  The  thickness  ®f  the 
plates  of  the  shell  was  ^in.  and  14in.  in  the  centre 
part.  For  such  a vessel  as  the  Nwnancia,  weigh- 
ing 5,600  tons,  the  strain  was  estimated  to  be 
1'32  ton  per  square  inch,  and  for  a vessel  weigh- 
ing 20  tons  per  lineal  foot  1'5  ton  per  square 
inch. 

Of  the  different  plans  of  conveying  docks  to 
their  destination,  it  was  remarked  that — that  of 
Pola  was  built  at  and  towed  from  Venice,  that  of 
Havannah  from  New  Orleans,  that  of  Alexan- 
dria from  France,  and  the  Bermuda  from  the 
Thames;  while  those  of  Cartagena,  Ferrol,  &c., 
were  sent  out  in  pieces  and  erected  at' the  respec- 
tive ports. 

The  necessary  repairs,  painting,  or  cleaning, 
might  be  performedTy  careening,  beaching  where 
there  was  sulEcient  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  raising 
the  submerged  part  out  of  water  by  pontoons,  or 
by  floating  the  dock  into  a shallow  basin  ; this 
latter  plan  being  the  one  adopted  at  Cartagena. 

The  dock  at  Cartagena  was  324ft.  in  length, 
105ft.  in  breadth,  and  48ft.  in  height  outside  ; 
these  dimensions  of  the  dock  at  Ferrol  were 
350ft.,  105ft.,  and  50ft.  respectively.  After  giving 
a detailed  account  of  the  number  of  chambers 
into  which  the  docks  were  divided,  and  the  scant- 
lings of  the  materials  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion, the  pumping  machinery  was  described,  and 
it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  designed  so  as  to  be 
as  much  concentrated  as  possible,  and  thus  be 
capable  of  being  placed  under  the  control  of  one 
man.  The  arrangement  adopted  was  that  of  a 
pair  of  horizontal  engines,  working  two  pairs  of 
lift  pumps,  to  draw  wat§r  from  a common  pipe, 
communicating  with  all  the  chambers.  On  the 
ends  of  these  pipes  were  fixed  the  inlet  sluices  for 
filling  the  chambers,  and  on  the  sides  smaller 
sluices  and  pipes  in  communication  with  each 
chamber,  so  that  by  opening  all  the  sluices  the 
chambers  were  filled,  and  on  shutting  the  inlet 
sluices  one  or  any  number  of  chambers  might  be 
discharged.  Thus  the  whole  engine  power  might 
be  employed  in  pumping  out  any  one  compart- 
ment, if  it  was  found  desirable  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  balance  or  level  the  deck.  A detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  engines,  pumps,  and  sluices  was  then 
given. 

The  shallow  basin,  or  dock  receiver,  with  its 
three  lines  of  ways,  or  slips,  occupied  the  site  of 
some  old  timber  ponds.  The  basin  was  of  a uni- 
form depth  of  16ft.  6in.  from  the  top  of  the  quay 
wall,  and  the  depth  of  water  was  12ft.  3in.  The 
entrance  was  126ft.  wide.  The  basin  was  382ft. 
long  on  the  north  side,  and  345ft.  on  the  south 
side.  The  end  was  curved,  the  chord  of  which 
was  200ft.  From  this  end  ran  three  lines  of  hori- 
zontal ways,  or  slips,  radiating  to  a centre.  Each 
was  725ft.  long  and  45ft.  broad,  and  each  was  laid 
with  four  lines  of  timber  ways,  intended  to  receive 
vessels  after  they  had  been  raised  by  the  floating 
dock.  It  was  estimated  that  six  vessels  might  be 
building  or  be  under  repair  at  the  same  time, 
besides  one  on  the  floating  dock.  The  foundations 
and  masonry  work  were  then  described,  and  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  caisson  for  closing  the 
entrance  of  the  basin  was  similar  to  that  made  by 
the  Messrs.  Rennie  for  Pola. 

After  the  basin  and  dock  were  completed  water 
was  let  into  the  receiving  basin,  when  the  draught 
of  water  of  the  dock  was  found  to  be  4ft.  7in., 
giving  a displacement  of  4,400  tons  as  the  weight 
of  the  dock  complete.  The  dock  was  afterwards 
taken  into  the  arsenal  basin,  and  lifted  vessels  of 
various  sizes — the  iron-clad  Numancia  being  the 
largest.  The  draught  of  water  of  the  dock  with 
the  Numancia  was  found  to  be  lift.  3in.,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  ship  being — length  between  the 
perpendiculars,  316ft. ; extreme  beam,  57ft.  ; and 
displacement  at  the  load  draught,  7,420  tons. 

The  operation  in  docking  this  and  other  vessels 
had  proved  the  dock  to  be  in  every  way  efficient, 
and  from  the  arrangement  of  the  distributing  * 


valves  it  could  be  managed  with  facility  either  in 
sinking  or  in  lifting. 

The  personnel  of  the  dock  consisted  of  one 
chief-engineer,  one  master  boiler-maker,  and  with 
ether  assistants  amounted  to  eighteen  men  in  all, 
and  with  this  staff  everything  went  on  regularly 
and  without  trouble. 


THE  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

The  anicut  across  the  Pennair  near  Cuddapah 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  part  of  the  last 
division  of  the  Madi  as  Irrigation  and  Canal  Com- 
pany’s Works  extending  from  Kurnooh  to  Cudda- 
pah new  nearly  completed,  and  is  close  to  the 
north-west  line  of  railway.  Since  the  works  on 
this  canal  were  resumed  in  1868,  the  following 
work  has  been  executed  by  the  company's  engi- 
neers on  the  190  miles  of  canal  ; — Earthwork,  in- 
cluding revetment  and  shingle,  7,237,900  cubic 
yards  ; masonry,  including  a large  amount  of  cut 
stone  in  locks  and  sluices,  271,000  cubic  yards. 
The  work  on  the  above  anicut  was  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  designs  received  Government  sanc- 
tion, and  the  first  well  was  sunk  in  February, 
1869.  This  important  work  is  half  a mile  in 
length,  of  which  two-thirds  are  upon  sand  and 
one-third  on  rock  foundation.  The  design  where 
on  rock  is  a simple  wall ; where  on  sand  a sloping 
surface  of  masonry  floored  with  cut  stone,  and 
resting  upon  four  rows  of  brick  wells  filled  with 
concrete,  the  toe  of  this  masonry  slope  being  pro- 
tected by  a dry  rubble  apron  105ft.  in  width. 
This  work  will  be  completed  within  four  months, 
or  two  years  from  its  commencement,  the  latter, 
however,  only  consisting  of  twelve  working 
months. 

Including  the  head  works  and  locks,  there  are 
(according  to  Engineering)  38,000  cubic  yards  of 
masonry,  including  1,150  brick  wells,  and  8,500 
cubic  yards  of  cut  stone  flooring,  and  27,000 
cubic  yards  of  large  boulders  protect  the  foot  of 
the  work  ; these  have  been  hauled  three  miles  by 
bullock  power. 

During  the  last  working  season,  from  January 
to  June,  1870,  22,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry 
were  built,  which  include  4,000  cubic  yards  of  cut 
stone  flooring  and  nearly  all  the  cut  stone  required 
in  the  head  works.  There  were  also  deposited  in 
the  rubble  apron  14,000  cubic  yards  of  large 
quartzite  boulders.  This  rate  of  progress  will 
compare  with  any  work  of  the  kind  in  India,  as 
will  also  the  cost  and  the  quality  of  the  work. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  company’s 
engineer,  Mr.  Higginson,  C.E.,  and  his  assistants, 
with  such  labour  as  the  district  could  provide. 
The  extensive  works  of  the  railway  company  and 
the  high  rates  that  they  pay,  rendered  it  for  some 
time  difficult  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  men  neces- 
sary ; this  was,  however,  overcome  by  having  men 
trained  on  the  completed  portions  of  the  company’s 
works  near  Kurnooh. 

® 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Church  Design  for  Congregations:  Its  develop- 
ments a7ul  possibilities.  By  James  Cubitt,  archi- 
tect. (London:  Smith,  Elder  & Co.)  This  very 
useful  book  was  a short  time  back  published  in 
the  Building  News.  The  satisfaction  expressed 
at  its  appearance  in  our  pages  by  many  readers 
augured  well  for  its  success  in  a separate  form. 
The  suggestions  then  offered  to  professional 
readers  Mr.  Cubitt  now  submits  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  general  public,  convinced  that  it  is 
only  with  the  intelligent  concurrence  of  the  out- 
side world  that  architecture  can  in  these  times 
make  any  great  movement.  For  the  benefit  of 
new  readers  who  may  not  remember  the  work  we 
will  summarize  its  contents.  Mr.  Cubitt’s 
“ points  ” are,  that  more  character  and  fitness  are 
needed  in  our  churches,  and  that  neither  of  these 
are  to  be  gained  without  discovering  what  the 
weak  points  of  ordinary  church-design  really  are. 
Having  indicated  numerous  examples  where  either 
good  architecture  is  sacrificed  to  convenience,  or 
convenience  to  the  orthodox  church  type  of  nave 
and  aisles,  the  author  directs  attention  to  the  im- 
provements he  would  introduce.  These  are,  briefly : 
plans  with  few  columns,  the  adoption  of  wider 
naves  and  narrower  aisles,  the  more  frequent  use 
of  the  dome  ; plans  based  on  the  circle,  the  octa- 
gon, and  truncated  ellipse  : and  improved  gallery 
construction.  If  his  arguments  are  not  through- 
out well  maintained  it  is  not  from  the  want  of 
careful  research  and  examination  of  ancient  ex- 
amples— the  latter  well  thought  out  and  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  wants.  If 


English  architecture  is  indeed  again  to  become 
what  its  name  signifies  it  must  do  so  by  conform- 
ing, not  to  nineteenth  century  art-notions,  but  to  its 
real  wants,  meeting  them  in  the  old  art-spirit,  and 
the  more  earnest  workers  in  its  cause  like  Mr. 
Cubitt  the  better. 

Brinciples  of  Mechanism,  by  Robert  'Willis, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  (London  : Longmans),  is  a thorough 
synopsis  of  the  laws  applying  to  combinations  of 
machinery  considered  as  governing  the  relations 
of  motion.  It  is  sure  to  become  at  once  a stand- 
ard work  of  its  kind. 

Handbook  for  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire (John  Murray). — Possibly  continental 
complications  have  diverted  the  attention  of  some 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  “ guides  ” to  our  own  island;  if  so 
architectural  and  other  tourists  will  set  off  against 
many  disadvantages  the  opportune  publication  of 
this  handbook.  Embracing  four  counties,  peculiarly 
rich  in  archieological  associations,  it  deals  well 
with  its  subject,  and  is  almost  as  valuable  as 
a reference  for  the  architectural  student  as  a hand- 
book. 

llie  British  Almanac  for  1871  needs  only 
mention  to  secure  its  usual  reception. 

Irregularities  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  by 
Henry  Sewell ‘(J.  Churchill  & Sons),  is  a reissue 
of  papers  on  dental  surgery,  previously  published 
in  the  Lancet  and  British  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Young  Mechanic,  a Book  for  Boys,  by  the 
author  of  “ The  Lathe  and  its  Uses,”  &c.  (London  ; 
Triibner  & Co ).  This  book  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful  to  boys  of  a mechanical  turn.  By  the 
author  of  “ The  Lathe  and  its  Uses,”  and  “The 
Amateur  Mechanic’s.  Workshop”  (both of  which 
works  originallyappeared  in  the  English  Mechanic 
and  World  of  Science,  and  were,  we  believe,  very 
favourably  received  by  many  thousand  readers  of 
that  journal),  it  is  sure  to  be  practical  and  therefore 
reliable.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  smartly  bound. 

_<> 

liitelligeitcL 


CHUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Algiers. — On  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision, 
the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  consecrated  the  new 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Algiers.  The  cost 
of  the  building  is  about  £4,000.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Byzantine,  with  apsed  chancel, 
western  rose  window,  and  gable  belfry.  The 
interior  fittings  are  of  oak,  with  open  oak 
benches.  The  chancel  and  western  windows  are 
already  provided  with  stained  glass,  and  those  of 
the  nave  will  be  contributed  ere  long. 

Exeter  Cathedral.  — The  Exeter  Gazette 
states  that  the  monetary  difificulty  with  respect  to 
the  commencement  of  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city  is  at  an  end.  The  sum  of  £3,000 
was  wanted  to  make  up  the  £15,000  required  for 
the  choir  alone,  and  in  consequence  of  that  defi- 
ciency the  chapter  decided  two  or  three  weeks 
since  to  postpone  the  undertaking.  Since  then 
the  Rev.  Chancellor  Harington  has  announced  his 
intention  of  adding  £3,000  to  his  previous  gift  of 
£1,000,  in  order  that  the  restoration  may  be  at 
once  proceeded  with,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott’s  plan.  A meeting  of  the  chapter 
will  be  held  shortly,  and  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  contract  for  the  alteration  and  re-adorn- 
ment of  the  choir  will  be  signed  forthwith.  What 
the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  whole  cathedral 
will  be  has  not  transpired,  but  it  is  sure  to  exceed 
£50,000. 

Great  Doddington. — The  parish  church  of 
Great  Doddington,  Northampton,  was  reopened 
on  S.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Day,  after  restoration. 
The  vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  W.  Gregory,  has  acted  as 
architect.  The  building  was  originally  a large 
Norman  church,  with  a large  chancel  full  of  small 
Norman  windows  with  very  deep  splays.  Some 
of  these  were  wholly  blocked  up  and  lost  until 
Mr.  Gregory  cleared  away  the  accumulated  white- 
wash and  other  obstructions ; others  were  con- 
verted into  decorated  windows.  Rows  of  what 
look  like  putlog  holes  occur  both  in  the  lower  and 
upper  stages  of  the  walls.  But  on  .examination 
they  are  seen  to  go  completely  through  the  wall,  and 
to  be  finished  masonry  throughout.  Against  the 
chancel  arch  on  the  south-west  side  is  a wall- 
painting  representing  the  Crucifixion,  of  good 
character,  which  Mr.  Gregory  has  carefully  pre- 
served. The  design  for  the  roof  of  the  chancel 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Law  & Sons,  of  North- 
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amptou,  ljut  the  design  has  not  been  carried  out 
in  its  entirety.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Uoodridge,  builder,  of  Roade, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  vicar.  The  cost  of 
the  chancel  restoration  has  been  about  £400. 
The  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  nave  is  about 
£C00. 

Kidmoee. — The  internal  decorations  of  the 
chancel  of  Kidmore  Church,  near  Henley,  have 
just  received  some  most  important  additions.  A 
new  pavement  has  been  laid  down  in  the  sacra- 
rium,by  Messrs.  Minton,  Taylor,  & Co.,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  with  an  Agnus  Dei  introduced  as  a 
centre.  The  step  in  front  of  the  altar  is  of  Devon- 
shire marble,  as  are  also  the  columns  in  the  arcade 
of  the  rcredos.  Trefoils  of  marble  have  also  been 
inserted  in  the  spandrels,  with  excellent  effect. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Arthur  Billing,  of  Tooley- 
street,  Southwark,  and  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Wheeler,  Bros.,  of  Reading. 

Leake. — The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Leake  is  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Edward  Browning, 
of  Stamford,  Messrs.  Halliday  & Cave,  of  Greetham 
being  the  builders.  The  works  proposed  consist 
of  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  east  wall  and 
inserting  a four-light  geometric  window  ; new 
tracery  to  side  windows  ; an  entirely  new  open  - 
timbered  roof,  covered  with  lead,  of  the  original 
pitch,  as  defined  by  the  string-course  on  nave 
gable  ; perforated  stone  parapets  at  sides  and  gable 
end  ; a geometric  and  encaustic  tile  floor ; new 
steps  and  seats  ; windows  reglazed  with  cathedral 
glass  ; and  thorough  restoration  of  the  whole  of  the 
walls  and  dressings.  The  amount  of  the  contract 
is  £1,250. 

Toequat.  — The  parishioners  of  S.  Mary 
Church,  Torquay,  have  resolved  (says  a local 
paper)  to  remove  the  old  church  tower,  and  build 
a new  one  more  in  keeping  with  the  church, 
which  has  been  rebuilt  lately.  The  tower  is  to 
be  a memorial  of  the  late  Bishop.  The  subscrip- 
tions amount  to  £1,300,  hut  £400  only  is  required 
to  carry  the  tower  as  high  as  the  ridge  of  the 
nave.  We  hope  that  this  statement  is  not  the 
precursor  of  a piece  of  Vandalism. 

BUILDINGS. 

Basfoed. — Some  time  ago  it  was  resolved  by 
the  Basford  Board  of  Guardians  to  erect  a plain 
but  substantial  hospital,  with  all  the  most  im- 
portant modern  comforts.  The  building,  which 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Barber,  architect,  of  East- 
wood,  is  a plain  edifice,  two  stories  in  height.  It 
consists  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  is  fitted 
up  with  everything  which  could  possibly  be  sug- 
gested to  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  patients. 
The  building  is  now  finished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fixing  of  the  beds,  and  will  be  used  for  its 
purpose  in  a week  or  two.  It  will  accommodate 
131  beds  at  the  least.  The  north  end  is  devoted 
to  males  only,  and  consists  of  two  bedrooms  on 
each  story,  with  day  rooms  adjoining  capable  of 
accommodating  the  number  of  persons  required 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Communication  between 
the  hospital  and  the  workhouse  proper  is  obtained 
by  a long  passage  or  corridor.  The  main  entrance 
opens  to  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  centre  are  used  for 
store-rooms,  surgeons’  and  nurses’  convenience. 
The  upper  story  will  be  used  solely  for  a lying-in 
ward,  and  will  accommodate  eight  persons.  The 
whole  of  the  rooms  are  very  lofty  and  well-ven- 
tilated. The  outer  walls  are  exceedingly  thick, 
and  have  a space  of  3in.  between  the  inner  and 
outer  bricks.  Besides  the  main  building,  which 
is  to  be  used  for  general  invalids,  there  are 
separate  buildings  for  reception  and  fever  wards 
and  for  other  infectious  diseases,  all  of  which  are 
provided  with  necessary  comforts.  Mr.  Hopewell, 
of  Basford,  isThe  builder,  Mr.  Burton,  of  Basford, 
the  painter,  and  Mr.  Flewitt,  of  Nottingham,  the 
plumber  and  gasfitter. 

Biukeniiead. — Schools  in  connection  with  the 
Hamilton  English  Presbyterian  Church  in  Laird- 
street,  Birkenhead,  have  just  been  completed  ; the 
accommodation  of  the  whole,  including  two  class 
rooms,  is  for  300  children,  and  the  cost,  exclusive 
of  land,  has  been  made  under  £750.  There  are 
two  good  playgrounds,  and  all  conveniences  at- 
tached ; the  architect  is  Mr.  James  N.  Crofts,  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  D.  Readdie,  of 
that  town. 

Stamfoed  Hill.— Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P., 
laid  the  memorial -stone  of  the  new  Congregational 
Church  .at  Stamford  Hill  on  Saturday  week.  The 
building  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
volume  of  the  Building  News  just  concluded. 


UxBEiDQE  Union. — Extensive  alterations  and 
additions  have  heenin  progress  at  the  above  during 
the  last  few  months,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  J . Shoppee,  of 
London,  architect.  The  accommodation  hitherto 
provided  having  been  for  some  time  past  felt  to  be 
insufficient,  the  Guardians  decided  on  erecting  a 
new  infirmary  for  males,  in  addition  to  altering  the 
old  infirmary  (which,  formerly  served  for  both 
sexes)  for  females.  Mr.  G.  E.  Kearley  was  the 
contractor  for  this  portion  of  the  works,  together 
with  the  new  boundary  walls.  A new  ward 
for  able-bodied  men  has  also  been  erected,  for 
which  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  of  Uxbridge,  was  the  con- 
tractor. Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  ven- 
tilation throughout  the  new  buildings.  Messrs. 
May  were  the  contractors  for  the  stoves  and  heat- 
ing apparatus.  Moule’s  earth-closet  system  has 
been  adopted  throughout.  Mr.  Collett  was  clerk 
of  the  works. 

c> — 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  no‘.  Iiold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  ux) 
as  brieliy  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  si^ace  allotted  to  correspo.ndenoe.  ] 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favom  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR. 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m  on  Thursday. 
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Hy.  Walker. — The  design  will  appear. 

IT.  H.  C. — The  MS.  returned  by  post. 

C.  S.  S,  J.—  Sketch  returned. 

A Young  Architect. — Any  elementary  book  on  archi- 
tecture, or  state  uhat  you  want  in  “ Intercommunication  ” 
column. 

Tiio.s.  CoiE. — You  can  procure  all  the  Building  New.-? 
sketches,  or  iu  the  course  of  a few  weeks  you  may  purchase 
them  in  a volume. 

Holley  & Miller. — The  engraving  came  to  haml. 

G.  N.  Thomas. — A good  sketch,  but  too  late.  The  sketch 
returned. 

E.  Winter.— Sketches  retumed-good,  but  too  late. 

INDEX  TO  VOL.  XIX. — The  index  to  the  Nineteenth 
Volume  of  the  Building  News  will  be  xmblished  with 
next  week’s  number. 

O 

QEtimspiibeiice. 


CONCRETE  BRICKS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News.) 

Sir, — Referring  to  tbe  interesting  paper  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  read  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  and  partly  reported  in  your 
last  number,  I may  mention  the  manner  in  which 
a builder,  who  erected  a good  class  of  small 
bouses  for  his  own  investment,  prepared  his 
concrete.  He  made  thin  mortar  of  grey  lime, 
and  laid  it  to  the  thickness  of  about  2in.  in  the 
bottom  of  bis  trench,  then  spread  sufficient  clean 
gravel  ballast,  to  allow  the  ballast  to  appear 
about  lin.  above  the  mortar,  and  would  continue 
with  alternate  layers  of  mortar  and  ballast.  Many 
years  after  his  death,  I had  occasion  to  pull 
down  and  alter  a portion  of  one  of  his  houses, 
and  found  the  concrete  to  be  completely  solid  and 
hard,  iu  fact  an  artificial  rock.  As  to  the  bricks 
which  Mr.  Redgrave  calls  “ patent,”  can  he  tell 
us  why  all  such  are  made  so  hrrge  that  they  will 
not  bond  in  with  ordinary  stocks  ? I am  convinced 
that  their  large  size  prevents  their  use  for  many  pur- 
poses. I am  using  for  some  facing  work  a “ patent” 
white  glazed  brick  9in.  by  4 Jin.  by  3 1-1 6in.,  and  am 
compelled  to  build  all  the  backing  up  slowly  in 
cement.  On  another  occasion  I wished  to  use  for 
internal  facing  the  Burham  Company’s  Gault  clay 
bricks,  but  was  reluctantly  forced  to  alter  my 
specification  when  I measured  the  samples  and 
found  them  to  be  so  thick  as  to  spoil  the  bond  of 
the  other  work.  The  same  defect  has  caused  me 
to  reject  a beautiful  brick  with  an  impressed 
pattern  on  its  face.  All  the  moulded,  beaded, 
chamfered,  and  other  bricks  are  so  largely  in 
excess  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  stock  or 
malm  facing  brick,  that  I am  sure  they  will  never 
become  popular  until  their  size  is  so  reduced  that 
they  can  be  readily  worked. — I am,  &c, 

H.  A.  B. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  SHARP  BUILDERS’ 
CLERKS. 

Sir, — Tbe  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
“ Reader,”  which  I have  only  just  seen,  are  in  one 
way  very  suggestive.  They  do  not  appear  to  need 
much  special  reply,  as  the  writer  in  no  way 
challenges  my  facts  or  propositions,  but  confines 
himself  to  a not  over-refined  ventilation  of  much 
accumulated  spite  against  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
profession  in  general.  His  great  point,  however, 
seems  tc  be  that  the  public  sanctions  the  prac- 
tising of  incompetent  men  by  employing  them 
freely. 

Now  this  is  exactly  one  of  the  great  evils 
which  I should  like  to  see  remedied.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  public  does  and  will  employ  in. 
competent  men,  because  as  a rule  it  finds  them 
more  accommodating  as  to  matters  both  of  taste 
and  of  finances.  In  the  same  way  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  public,  the  middle-class  public  of 
the  towns  more  especially,  would,  if  it  could, 
allow  its  legal  affairs  to  be  misconducted  by  un- 
authorised attorneys  who  might  offer  a reduction 
of  the  orthodox  six-and-eightpence ; and  would 
hail  with  delight  any  medical  man  who  would 
undertake  to  poison  its  families  at  half  the  pro- 
fessional rates. 

These  learned  professions  have  long  since  found 
it  necessary  to  protect  the  public  and  themselves 
by  legal  restrictions,  and  some  system  of  exami- 
nations ; and  it  is  bard  to  see  why  architects 
should  not  obtain  some  similar  organisation.  It 
would,  I am  confident,  be  an  enormous  benefit 
both  to  tbe  public,  the  profession,  and  even  to 
my  friends  the  builders’  clerks  themselves,  who, 
if  so  prompted  by  ambition,  might  with  the  help 
of  careful  study  make  a legitimate  start  in  a pro- 
fession which  they  are  now  obliged  to  enter,  as  it 
were,  by  tbe  back  door. 

If  only  some  man  of  good  standing  and  energy 
could  be  found  to  take  this  matter  up,  I am  sure 
it  might  soon  be  carried  out,  and  that  all  parties 
concerned  would  soon  be  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  result. — I am  &c  , J.  B.  F. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2087]  ASPHALTS  IN  CHEAPSIDE.— What  descrip- 
tion of  asphalte  is  Oieapside  paved  with— is  it  Sejssel 
and  is  there  any  liard  material  incorporated  with  it  ? 
— Z. 


[20SS]  PETERSBURG  DEALS.— What  is  the  reason 
that  no  real  Petersburg  deals  can  be -obtained  now?  Much 
of  the  material  supplied  under  that  name  by  timber  mer- 
chants is  little  better  in  appearance  than  white  deal,  and 
when  stained  looks  abominable.  It  is  high  time  this  im- 
position was  e>  posed. — Z. 


[2039]  QUANTITIES. — I would  fee]  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  for  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  quantities,  esiiecially  on  the  foUow’ing  iioin  s,  viz  ; — 
1.  Is  it  a custom  witli  many  arcliitects  or  surveyors  to  make 
a charge  to  each  competing  contractor  on  receiving  a 
coiiy  of  the  bill  of  quantities ; and  if  so,  liow  much  ? 2.  In 
the  case  of  making  a charge  for  each  coiiy,  should  not 
the  balance  only  of  the  II  per  cmt.  commission  he 
charged  to  the  proxirietor  iu  the  estima'e?  3.  Most  of 
the  architects  of  my  acquaintance  give  copies  of  bills  of 
quantities/rrr  qf  charye.  But  is  not  this  rather  unfair? 
Each  of  the  competing  contractors  gets  his  value  in  tlie 
sliape  of  a bill  of  quantities,  and  the  chance  of  success 
iu  tlie  competition  for  the  con ti act;  why  should  each 
competitor  not  x'ay  at  least  a small  amount  on  account  of 
the  xiercentage  for  taking  out  quantities  ? Any  account  of 
the  practice  or  custom  of  architects,  especially  iu  the  pro- 
vinces, in  this  matter  wiU  he  thankfully  reoeiveK — 
Justitia. 


[2090]  TIN-LINED  PIPES. — Is  it  a fact,  as  stated  in 
your  last  number,  p.  21,  iu  a cutting  from  an  American 
paper,  tliat  tin  is  more  readily  a tacked  and  dissolved  by 
water  than  lead  ? Or  does  some  peculiarity  iu  the  chemica 
composition  of  the  water  of  Boston  give  rise  to  the  state- 
ment?—F.  O.  H. 


[2091]  CHURCH  SITTINGS. — Will  some  re.ader  kindly 
inform  me  wiiat  amount  of  room  is  usually  allowed  for  iho 
sitting  of  each  XJcrson  in  a church  ? — T.  W.  C. 


[2092]  BOND  IN  BRICKWORK.— Will  any  subscriber 
kindly  inform  me  by  means  of  two  small  diagrams  liow  old 
English  bond  is  worked  at  the  angles  iu  18in.  walls  ? — 
Student. 


[2093]  STRIKING  PORTIONS  OF  LARGE  CIRCLES. 
Would  any  reader  of  “ Intercommunication”  kindly  in- 
form me  ol  an  expeditions  way  of  striking  a portion  of  a 
circle  of  any  magnitude  ? I wish  to  describe  a curve  If. 
in  length,  the  said  cutve  being  a portion  of  a circle  of  one 
mile  radius. — T.  K. 


[2094]  MEASURING  STRING-BO  ARDS  TO  STAIRS. 
Can  ary  contributor  to  tliis  column  kindly  tell  me  which 
is  the  best  way  to  measure  string- hoards  to  stairs? — A 
Joiner’s  ArruENi-iCE. 
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[2095]  PREVENTING  SOUND  TRAVELLING  PROM 
FLOOR  TO  FLOOR. — How  cau  I best  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  sound  from  one  floor  to  another  o’herwise  than  by 
using  sawdust  (which  of  en  rots  the  timber)?  An  answ’er 
would  oblige -G.  E.  W. 


[209G]  CASTING  I.EaD  PUI\IP  BARRELS.— Will 
some  practical  plumber  inform  me  how  lead  pump  barrels 
are  cast  or  moulded,  and  the  square  cistern  heads  and 
spouts,  i.c.,  what  is  the  core  of  the  barrel  composed  of? 
If,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  a solid  iron  core  the  lead  will 
shrink  on  cooling,  and  it  must  consequently  require  con- 
siderable force  to  draw  the  core  from  the  barrel. — A Three 
Branch  Hanp. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Melton  Mowbray. — A stained  glass  window  will  shortly 
be  placed  in  Melton  Mowbray  Church,  by  Mrs.  Frewen,  of 
Briekwall,  Essex,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  The 
window  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyue.  The  subject  will  be  “Moses  Lifting  up  the  Ser- 
pent in  the  Wilderness.” 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

Bishop’s  Lydeard. — The  committee  and  members  of  ihe 
Someisetshire  Archasological  Society  are  about  to  erect  a 
monumental  brass  in  the  chancel  of  Bishop’s  Lydeard 
Church  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Warre, 
vicar  of  that  parish,  and  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
society. 

« 

@,ur  iffice  Stiiijfe. 

Lectures  ox  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy. — In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  the  usual  course  of  lectures  on 
architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  as  announced, 
will  not  be  given  this  session.  In  place  of  such 
series,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  will  deliver  two 
lectures  on  the  subject ; Dr.  Meryon,  one  lecture 
on  Beauty,  and  Professor  Tyndall  one  lecture, 
the  subject  of  which  is  not  yet  announced.  It 
is  also  reported  that  Mr.  Street,  A.R.A.,  is 
engaged  to  give  a lecture  or  lectures. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
At  the  nest  meeting,  which  will  take  place  on 
Monday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  a paper  will  be 
read  “ On  the  New  Buildings  for  the  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  the  architect  of 
the  buildings. 

The  Frost  in  Bath.— During  the  frost,  the 
good  people  of  Bath,  that  city  of  crescents, 
were  (says  the  Globe)  subjected  to  an  unusual 
annoyance.  Although  they  live  above  an  in- 
exhaustible reservoir  of  boiling  water,  they 
could  get  no  supply  of  cold,  for  the  company’s 
pipes  were  frozen.  This  happened  everywhere  ; 
but  luckless  Bath  had  its  gas  frozen  also.  The 
theory  is  that  the  salts,  which  give  the  Bath 
water  its  salutary  qualities,  as  indicated  by  the 
epigram  on  the  monument  in  Bath  Abbey- — 

Here  storied  urn  and  animated  bust 

Show  how  Bath  waters  serve  to  lay  the  dust — 

got  somehow  or  other  crystallised  in  the  gas 
pipes  during  the  intense  frost.  Whatever  the 
cause,  there  is  no  doubt  as  the  effect.  Bath, 
which  when  lighted  up  at  night  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  rising  terrace 
above  terrace  and  crescent  above  crescent,  has 
been  in  a state  of  Cimmerian  darkness. 

Another  Landslip.  - A landslip  occurred  at 
Mevagissey,  on  Tuesday  week,  when  a mass  of 
rook,  estimated  at  from  500  to  700  tons  in  weight, 
forming  a portion  of  the  road  to  the  look-out 
station,  fell  to  a depth  of  Soft,  into  the  ship, 
building  yard  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Lelean.  Fortunately 
all  the  workmen  were  away  at  breakfast  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence. 

Death  of  Mr.  Alex.  Muneo. — This  well- 
known  Scotch  artist  died  at  Cannes  on  New-Year’s 
Day.  Mr.  Munro,  a native  of  Inverness,  was  about 
forfcy-Sve  years  of  age.  His  genius  was  early 
noticed  by  local  friends,  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  late  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and 
through  her  recommendation  he  obtained  employ- 
ment for  a short  time  from  Sir  C.  Barry  in  carving 
some  of  the  works  on  Westminster  Palace.  He 
soon  became  famous  for  groups  of  children  and 
medallion  portraits.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his 
productions  was  the  group  from  Dante  of  Paulo 
and  P’rancesca,  which  was  exhibited  in  1851,  and 
afterwards  put  in  marble  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  His 
statue_  of  Watt  at  Birmingham  Is  a very  tine  work  ; 
also  his  bust  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  his  statue  in 
Westminster  Palace  of  Queen  Mary,  <fcc.  Several 


years  ago,  Mr.  Munro  fell  into  very  bad  health,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  live  chiefly  in  the  climate  of 
Cannes,  where  he  built  himself  a handsome  house 
and  studio.  Whilst  there,  he  executed  busts  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  the  Grand-Duchess 
Constantine,  and  other  visitors.  His  latest  work 
was  modelling  a bust  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  of  the  Inverness  Courier,  intended  as 
part  of  a semi-public  testimonial  about  to  be  pre- 
sented by  some  of  that  journalist’s  friends. 

The  New  L.iw  Courts. — A deputation  of 
London  builders,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  Lee, 
Plucknett,  Hannen,  Johnson,  Trollope,  and  T. 
Lucas,  have  waited  by  appointment  on  Mr.  Ayrton, 
at  the  Office  of  Works,  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
conditions  of  contract,  which  had  been  objected 
to.  These  were  generally  modified,  but  on  the 
principal  supposed  points  of  difl'erence  it  appeared 
that  the  Commissioner  and  the  builders  were 
already  quite  agreed  in  substance,  and  the  only 
question  was  whether  the  wording  of  the  condi- 
tions carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  builders.  The  legal  adviser  of  the 
buildeis  and  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commissioner 
appeared  not  to  coincide  on  the  legal  phraseology 
necessary,  and  it  was  left  to  these  gentlemen  to 
confer  further  together.  The  deputation  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  to  the  Commissioner  for  bis 
patience  and  courtesy,  and  withdrew.  The  points 
of  difference  being  reduced  almost  to  a question  of 
words,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  no  long 
time  will  elapse  before  the  tenders  are  opened  and 
the  works  so  long  delayed  are  at  length  allowed  to 
proceed. 

Railway  Passengers. — There  are  sixteen  rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain  each  of  which  carried  more 
than  5.000,000  of  passengers  in  the  year  1869. 
The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  line 
carried  6,991,371  ; the  North  British,  8,507,171  ; 
the  Great  Northern,  8,733,764  ; the  Caledonian, 
9,226,684;  the  North-Eastern,  11,944,315;  the 
Gi’eat  Eastern,  13,008,907  ; the  South-Western, 
13,140,453;  the  Chatham,  13,963,882;  the  Mid- 
land, 1.5,567,454  ; the  Brighton,  16,560,431;  the 
South  Eastern,  19,157,205  ; the  North  London, 
20,620,750  ; the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
22,643,002  ; the  Great  Western,  23,103,406  ; the 
London  and  North-Western,  28,758,886  ; and  the 
Metropolitan  ^including the  “District,”  St.  John's 
Wood,  and  half  the  Hammersmith),  no  less  than 
36,893,791.  These  numbers  are  below  the  actual 
ones,  as  they  do  not  include  the  owners  of  season 
or  periodical  tickets ; the  number  of  journeys 
taken  by  these  persons  is  not  known,  but  it  has 
been  estimated  at  about  350  each.  The  Great 
Eastern  had  in  the  year  1869  4,899  holders  of 
such  tickets ; the  Great  Northern,  8,261  ; the 
Great  Western,  4,300  ; the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, 8,487  ; the  London  and  North-Western, 
11,299  ; the  South-Western,  8,651  ; the  Chatham, 
8,568;  the  Sheffield,  1,814;  the  North-Eastern, 
4,928;  the  Caledonian,  6,671  ; the  North  British, 
6,918. 

Associated  Arts’  Institute.  — At  the  first 
meeting  of  this  society  since  the  Christmas  recess, 
held  on  Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  J.  Hungerford 
Pollen,  M.A.,  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  read  an 
able  paper  on  “ Architectural  Details  applied  to 
other  uses,”  the  first  portion  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Building  News  for  next  week. 
After  the  reading  of  the  paper  a discussion  took 
place  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  whether  these  were  susceptible  of  im- 
provement by  a removal  to  other  quarters  (Uni- 
versity College  was  Suggested),  and  changing  the 
night  of  meeting  fnm  Saturday  to  some  other 
more  generally  convenient  evening.  Eventually 
a committee  was  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  committee  of  the  Institute  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these  points,  and  in  determining 
what  further  (if  any)  steps  should  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

Whitechapel  Dwelling-Houses. — The  Food 
clojo-Mai  is  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Liddle,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  still 
continues  his  crusade  against  the  nefarious  dens 
that  do  duty  for  dwellings  in  that  locality,  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  it  a reproach  to  our  authori- 
ties that  it  should  be  left  so  much  to  one  ener- 
getic man  to  point  out  and  make  head  against  so 
monstrous  an  evil.  lu  commou  with  other  medi- 
cal officers  of  our  populous  towns,  Mr.  Liddle  de- 
precates the  system  of  tinkering  that  prevails,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  the  wholesale  pull- 
ing down  of  these  miserable  blocks  of  buildings 
will  be  of  the  slightest  use.  Our  Sanitary  Acts 


are  terribly  defective,  and  although  we  have  been 
promised  over  and  over  again  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject should  be  thoroughly  dealt  with,  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 
How  long  will  our  rulers  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
irremediable  mischief  that,  like  leaven,”  daily  in- 
creases amongst  us,  and  will  ere  long  burst  its 
boundaries,  and  overflow  all  ranks  of  civilised  so- 
ciety ? A heavy  retribution  will  some  day  be  ex- 
acted of  us,  and  we  shall  well  deserve  it ; for  in 
defiance  of  warning  voices  like  those  of  Mr.  Liddle, 
and  Dr.  Trench,  of  Liverpool,  we  are  still  utterly 
careless  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  the  day — viz.,  the  national  health  and  mo- 
rality. 

The  Institution  op  Civil  Engineers. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  society  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst., 
Mr.  Cubitt,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  five  can- 
didates were  balloted  for  and  declared  to  be  duly 
elected,  including  two  Membex's,  viz.  : Mr.  James 
Edward  Day,  Melbourne,  Australia ; and  Mr. 
Francis  Jones,  Ex.  Eng.  for  Irrigation,  Guzerat. 
Three  gentlemen  were  elected  Associates,  viz.  : 
Lieut. -Col.  George  Chesney,  B.E.,  President  of 
the  (new)  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College  ; Mr. 
John  William  Inglis,  Ex.  Eng.,  P.W.D.,  British 
Burmah ; and  Mr.  Charles  Marshall  Poole,  Not- 
ting-hill.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Council 
had  recently  admitted  the  following  candidates 
as  Students  of  the  Institution,  viz. : Messrs.  Henry 
Charles  Baggallay,  Crawford  Peter  Barlow,  Fredk. 
Stuart  Courtney,  Thomas  Duerdin,  Charles  Elwin, 
George  Charles  Gilmore,  Arthur  Charles  Gotto, 
Eichard  Hamilton,  William  Horn,  Joseph  Tintorer, 
and  Frederick  Thomas  Young.  At  the  close  of 
1870  the  numbers  of  the  several  classes  belonging 
to  the  Institution  were  : 16  Honorary  Members, 
709  Members,  1,010  Associates,  and  201  Students, 
together  1,936,  as  against  1,802  at  the  same  date 
last  year,  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  74 
per  cent,  in  the  twelve  months. 

London  Association  op  Foremen  Engineers. — 
At  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  London 
Association  of  Foremen  Engineers,  held  at  the 
City  Terminus,  Mr.  J.  Newton,  of  H.  M.’s  Mint, 
was  unanimously,  and  for  the  thirteenth  time,  re- 
elected President  of  the  Institution.  The  balance- 
sheet  for  the  past  half-year  was  of  a most  favour- 
able character,  and  exhibited  a sensible  increase 
in  each  department.  The  society  now  possesses 
nearly  £1,700  of  funded  money,  and  has  187 
members  on  its  books. 

The  Antiquities  op  Iona. — Mr.  James  Drum- 
mond, in  a paper  read  by  him  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  having  referred  to  the 
state  of  the  antiquities  of  Iona,  has  been  replied  to 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  has  for  many  years 
watched  their  condition  and  prevented  important 
walls  from  falling.  Parts  of  the  Cathedral  and  S. 
Oran’s  Chapel  have  been  strengthened,  tombstones 
in  the  Reilaig  Oran  have  been  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  and  a number  of  the  finest  have  been 
placed  for  safety  inside  S.  Oran’s  Chapel  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Nunnery,  so  that  these  fine  specimens 
of  Celtic  art  are  well  preserved,  the  people  of  Iona 
having  long  been  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  the 
old  tombstones  to  cover  their  dead. 

CiTDBNUM. — Mr.  Clayton  recently  read  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle  some 
“Notes  of  a Recent  Excavation  on  the  Roman 
Station  of  Citurnum,”  in  connection  with  which 
has  been  discovered  a building  with  a frontage  of 
86ft.,  with  three  openings,  and  in  the  rear  a range 
of  five  apartments,  in  one  of  which  are  the  under- 
ground arched  Vi\ult  and  steps  discovered  in  the 
last  century.  Mr.  Clayton  considers  the  masonry 
just  excavated  to  have  been  originally  part  of  a 
forum. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors.—"  On  the  Proposal 
fur  making  the  Owners  of  Lands  and  Houses  pay 
a Proportion  of  the  Local  Taxation.”  By  JVlr. 
Edmund  Rushworth.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — “On  the 
Strength  of  Lock  Gates.”  By  Mr.  W.  R.  Browne, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  8 ir.m. 

Wednesday. — Society  of  Arts. — “How  Meat  is  P.  eserved.” 
By  Richard  Jones,  Esq.  (Professor  Huxley  in  the 
chair).  8 p.m. 

Fridaa'. — Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.— 
" Ought  the  Government  to  Appropriate  the 
Railways?”  By  Mr.  B.  Haughtoii.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday. —Associated  Arts’  Institute. — Discussion  in- 
troduced by  lilr.  H.  G.  Boyes.  Thesis — “ That 
Archseologioal  Accuracy  is  iieitlrer  Necessary  nor 
Desirable  in  Art.”  S p.m. 
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The  national  school  at  Whitwood  More  has  just 
been  enlarged.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  design  and  under  tho  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Parkin,  architect,  Castlcford. 

A new  school  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Capel  Sion, 
near  Aberystwyth,  at  the  expense  of  Col.  W.  T.  R. 
Powell,  from  designs  prepared  bylMr.  (!.  A.  Thomas, 
of  Liverpool. 

Tho  Ham  Hill  masons  have  all  been  thrown  out 
of  work  by  tho  cold  weather. 

The  bridge  crossing  tho  Tone  at  North  Town, 
Taunton,  is  shortly  to  be  widened,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £350. 

Tho  Architectural  Galleries  in  Conduit-street  are 
now  in  process  of  re  deoooration. 

Tho  collection  of  antiquities  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Y.  Simpson  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  collection  includes 
portions  of  sculptured  slabs  from  Nineveh. 

Tho  old  church  of  Charleywood,  West  Herts,  in 
bad  repair,  and  no  longer  equal  to  the  wants  of  tho 
liarlsh,  has  been  taken  down,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  and  replaced  by  a larger  edifice,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  which  was  formally 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  the 
20th  ult. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  E.S.A., 
is  a candidate  for  the  office  of  architect  and  sur- 
veyor to  the  Metropolitan  School  Board. 

The  designs  and  plans  for  tho  new  promenade 
pier  at  Herne  Bay  are  now  on  view  at  the  Dolphin 
Hotel.  The  structure  is  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
iron,  and  tho  design  is  of  a tasteful  character.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £18,000. 


Siimter 


Prices,  lOtli  January Quebec  1st  quality  bright  pine, 
18i  to  19!  10s  per  Petg.  std.  bund. ; do.  2nd  quality  bright, 
131  to  13!  lOsJ;  do.,  3rd  quality  bright  pine,  SI  to  9!  10s. 

Quebec  floated  pine  2nd  quality,  12!  10s  to  13!;  Quebec 
mixed  white  spruce,  13!  per  120  12ft.  3x9;  2nd  do.,  13! ; 
St.  John’s,  12! ; pitch  pine  planks,  12!  to  12!  10s  best 
Archangel  yellow,  11!  to  13!  10s ; \Vybuvg  yellow,  9!  to 
10!  10s  ; Petersburg  best  whitewood,  9!. 

Timber,  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet.— llorway  balks,  30s 
to  35s ; best  Swedish,  52s  6d  to  07s  6<! ; do.  2nd  quality, 
50s  ; yellow  pine,  75s  to  95s ; red  pine,  building  sizes,  COs  ; 
do.  large  square,  90s  ; ash,  70s  to  85s ; birch,  fresh  and 
large  size,  95s  to  105s;  do.  small,  OOs  ; Quebec  oak,  6!  6s; 
teak,  12!  10s  to  13! ; greenheart,  G!  10s ; African  oak, 
5!  10s  to  0!. 

Petersburg  lathwood,  5!  to  5!  10s  per  cubic  f.ithom  ; 
crown  Memel  pipe  staves.  170!  to  180!  per  mille  ; Bosnian 
staves,  32!  lOs  ; Quebec  pipe  staves,  72!  10s ; do.  puncheon 
staves  21!. 

Prepared  flooring  boards,  Jin.  thick,  6s  6,!  per  square; 
do.  lin.,  10s  Oc!  per  square  ; do.  matched  flooring,  Cs  to  Ss 
pier  square. 

Christiana  spars,  4in.  to  6in.  in  diameter.  Id  to  IJd  per 
running  foot. 

lOantzig  deck  deals,  best  quality,  25s  to  26s  pier  40ft. 
Sin. ; 2nd  quality,  15s  to  16s  per  do. 

Honduras  mahogany,  4Jii  to  5.Jd  per  foot ; Mexican,  4Jd 
to  5(i : Tabasco,  4jii  to  S.Jd  ; Cuba,  7(i  to  lOJ ; Domingo, 
7t!to  lOt!;  do.  curls,  lOdto  2td. 

XCuba  cedar,  6<!  to  pier  foot';  Honduras  do.,  4bl 
to  5jd : piencil  cedar,  2s  to  2s  6i!  pier  foot  cube  (ordinary 
quality);  Florida  do.,  3s  to  4s  6d  pier  foot  cube. 

AValnut  (Italian),  IR!  to  5(! ; American  large  black 
walnut,  3s  to  3s  6i!  per  foot  cube ; do,  inferior.  Is  lOrt. 

♦ 

LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 


Lead 


ri«  Foreign  

£17  12 

6 

£17  15 

0 

,,  KugiisuAV.B.  ........ 

19  15 

0 

0 0 

0 

L*a(l  Co. 

18  15 

0 

19  0 

0 

,,  O'hev  brands  

13  0 

0 

IS  5 

0 

Sheet  Milled 

19  0 

u 

20  0 

0 

Shot,  Patent  

20  19 

0 

21  0 

0 

Red  or  Minium  ............. 

19  15 

u 

20  10 

0 

Litharg'^.  W.B ... 

do 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

AVhite  Dry  

27  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

*,  ground  in  oil  «... 

...  ..  do 

CorpRR 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

ritish— C.vko  aud  Ingot  . . 

£70  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Host  Selected  

71  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Sheet  

74  0 

0 

76  0 

0 

RoUoms  

78  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Australian  

70  0 

0 

73  1' 

0 

Spauish  Cake 

0 0 

0 

U 0 

0 

Chili  Bara,  cash 

64  0 

0 

65  0 

0 

Refined  ingot 

69  0 

0 

72  0 

0 

YeUow  MoUl  

1 noK 

0 0 

cl 

0 0 

■/ 

rig  in  Scotland,  ca^h 

per  ton 

£2  11 

6 

0 0 

0 

AVelsh  Bar,  in  Lendoii 

7 a 

G 

7 10 

0 

„ AVales 

G 7 

6 

6 12 

G 

Staffordshire 

7 15 

0 

8 5 

0 

Rail,  in  AVales 

G 6 

0 

G 10 

0 

Sheets,  siiiglo  m Loudon.... 

9 .5 

0 

10  5 

0 

lloo\>s,  tint  <uiality  

do 

8 15 

0 

9 5 

0 

Nall  Rod  

7 7 

6 

7 15 

0 

Swedish 

U 10 

0 

9 15 

0 

Timber. 


Teak  load  £12  1013  10 

Quebec*  red  pine  8 15  4 15 
M yellow  pine..  4 0 4 10 
St.  John  N.B.  yellow  0 0 0 0 
Quebec  Oak,  white..  0 0 6 10 

„ birch 3 15  5 0 

,,  elm  4 5 5 0 

Dantzic  oak  ........  5 5 G 15 

,,  fir  2 15  4 0 

Memel  fir  ..........  3 0 4 0 

Iliga 3 3 3 10 

Swedish 2 7 2 14 

UastSiQuebecredpine  4 0 5 5 
t*  yellow  pine..  4 0 5 5 
Lathwood,  Dantzic, fm  3 0 5 0 
,,  St.  Petersburg  4 0 5 10 
Deals,  prC,,12  ft.  byS 
by  9 in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  1)  17  10, 
St.John,  whitespruce  12  1)  14  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re« 
ducod  C. 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18  0 19  10 
2nd  do......  12  15  13  10 

Archangel,  yellow  ,,  11  10  13  10 
St. Petersburg, yel...  12  0 13  10 


I Finland £7  0 

Memel 0 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  8 10 

,,  white  8 0 

Gefte,  yellow 10  10 

Sodorbam  ........  8 H 

Christiania,  per  O., 

12  ft.  by  3 by  9 in. 

yellow 10  0 

Flooring  boards,  per  s.  d. 
sq.  of  lin.,  dist  yel  7 6 

First  white 7 0 

Second  qualities  ....  6 0 
PnuioB  Stone  pr  ton  6 0 
Oils.  &c. 

Seal,  pale.... per  too  £ 7 0 

Sperm  body  78  0 

Cod 35  15 

\Yhale,  8th.  Sea,  pale  36  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 49  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochiu.ton  45  0 

Palm,  fi^ne 0 0 

Linseed  30  6 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  48  15 
Cottonseed 28  0 


£8 

0 0 
10  10 
8 10 
12  10 
12  0 


12  10 
B.  d. 
10  6 
9 6 

7 0 

8 0 

0 0 
0 0 
36  0 
0 0 
0 0 
45  10 
0 0 
0 0 
49  0 

33  0 


TYUENOSAYEES  GOVERNMENT  CEE- 

1 y TIFICATE-— Translation We,  the  undersigned,  at  the 
request  of  Messrs.  Jaa.  C.  Thompsjn  and  Co.,  certify  that  the  Iron 
Safes  of  Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  London,  of  which  these  gentlemen 
are  agent-*,  were  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  lire  that  took  place 
in  the  offices  of  the  National  Governiueut  on  t ie  evening  of  the 
26th  instant;  that  in  our  preseace  they  were  easily  opened  with 
their  respective  keys;  that  the  moneys  and  important  documents 
th'ey  contained  were  found  in  perfect  order,  and  that  these  safes  are 
now  in  use  in  the  National  Treasury  Office. — Buenos  Ayres,  July  31, 
1857.  Signed 

J.  M.  DRAGO,  Treasurer  of  the  National  Government. 
JOSE  TOMAS  ROJO. 

JtJAN  M.  ALVAREZ. 

Atruecopy. — A,.  M.  BELL. 

A large  assortment  of  these  SAFES  may  be  inspected,  an  I lists  o f 
prices  obtained  at  CHUBB  aud  SON’S,  57,  St.  »-aul’s-chucoh-yard  , 
London  ; 68,  Cross-street,  Manchester  23,  Lord-street,  Liv  erpool ; 
and  Horsley-fleld.s,  Wolverhampton. 


Setos. 


TENDERS. 


Hull. — For  proposed  day  schools  for  Fish-street  Con- 
gregational Church.  Mr.  S.  Musgrave,  architect 


Hockney  & Liggins £1800  0 

Brown 1733  0 

Musgrave  1730  0 

Foster 1724  0 

Raven 1708  10 

Barrett 1696  0 


Hull.— For  boys’ school  in  connection  with  S.  Paul’s 
Parish  Church.  Mr.  y.  Musgrave,  architect  : — 


Fewster £1287  10  0 

Haven 1270  11  7 

Schofield  & Co 1376  4 0 

Sergeant  1265  10  0 

Haswell 1235  10  0 

Foster  1205  0 0 

Barrett  1172  0 0 

Hockney  Co 1170  0 0 

Evington  & W.  Larraui  1161  7 6 


Kesnixgton. — For  erecting  a new  Workhouse  at  Ken- 
ningtun,  Surrey,  for  the  iiarisli  of  Lambeth.  Messrs.  K. 
Parrish  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 


by  Mr.  T.  Nixon  : — 

Brass  &,  Son £52,590 

Wilson  49,500 

Gammon  & Son  4S,457 

Eaton  (fc  Chapman 47,738 

Myers  Sous  47,672 

Wright,  Brothers  & Goodchild  47,500 

Maim 47,405 

Yates 47,356 

Lathey  Brothers 47,353 

Garrud  47,291 

Dickinson  &;  Oliver 47,100 

Howard 46,740 

Cook  &,  Green 46,439 

Waterson  Co 46,420 

Crabb  Vaughan 46,300 

Markwick  & Thurgood 46,000 

Wood 46,000 

Rider  & Sou 45,918 

Hart  45,700 

Lacey 45,500 

IManley  Rogers  45,467 

Brown 45,300 

Nightingale  45,218 

Perry  & Co 44  990 

Downs 44,980 

Hill,  Keddell  & Waldram 44,600 

Crockett 44,390 

Hensbaw  42,784 

Architects’  Estimate 42,350 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell,  Saunders,  aud  Company,  Limited.  Quarry, 
men  and  Stone  Merchants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the 
Quarries  and  Depots;  also  cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of 
tho  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on  ai>plicatiou. 

BATH  STONE  OFFICE, 

[Advt.]  Corsham,  Wilts. 


'-■» 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

WniTCHURcn,  Feb.  20. — For  the  erection  of  town-hall 
aud  markets  in  Whitchurch,  .Salop.  Local  Board  Ofiice 
Whitchurch,  Salop. 


Wharfdale  Union,  Feb.  9. — For  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse,  to  ac- 
commodate 150  inmates,  exclusive  of  vagrants,  on  ground 
situate  at  Newhall,  near  Otley.  C.  J.  Newstead,  clerk  to 
tho  guardians,  Board-room,  Boroughgate,  Otley. 

Municipality  of  Colombo,  Jan.  31. — For  the  prepara- 
tion aud  supply  of  the  smith  aud  founder’s  work  required 
for  the  new  public  ma’kets  and  municipal  offices  at  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon.  S.  Grenier,  secretary,  M.C.,  Colombo. 

War  Department  Contract,  Feb  4.— For  the  necessary 
work  and  materials  required  in  the  performance  of  work, 
aud  repairs,  aud  supply  of  labour  or  materials  separately, 
as  required  for  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  to  the 
building)’  in  the  Permanent  Barracks,  camps,  or  pro^ierty 
at  Aldorshott,  aud  connected  with  the  War  Department 
property  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Alderahott.  Director  of 
Contracts,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall. 

Herefordshire,  Jan.  31.— For  the  erection  of  farm- 
uouse  at  Hegdon  Hill,  near  Bromyard,  Herefordshire. 
Ernest  A.  Day,  architect  aud  surveyor,  Foregate-street, 
Worcester. 

War  Office  Contract  FOR  Timber,  Feb.  4. — For  the 
supply  of  dry  ash  plauk,  of  the  very  be.-st  and  toughest 
quality,  tlioroughly  seasoned.  Forms  of  tender  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Contracts,  War  Office,  Pall 
Mall,  London. 

Walsoken,  Jan.  20.— For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  a 
little  below  Osborne  House;  and  for  the  erection  of  a pair 
of  attached  cottages  a*;  the  Four  Gowts,  in  the  parish  of 
Tydd  St.  Giles.  W.  Adams,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Wisbech. 

Hereford,  Jan.  16. — For  taking  down  and  re-erecting 
two  first  class  shops  and  dwellings,  situate  in  Wideraai'sh- 
street,  for  Mr.  C.  Curtis.  George  Smith,  architect,  Ross. 

Londonand  Blackwall  Railway  Company,  Jan.  24. — 
For  brickwork,  ironwork,  earthwork,  and  other  de-scrip- 
tions  of  work  required  for  the  construction  of  a part  of  the 
Millwall  Extension  Railway,  about  650  yards  long,  near  to 
tho  East  Ferry -road  and  the  side  of  the  river  Thames  op- 
posite to  Greenwich  Hospital.  John  F.  Kenuell,  secre- 
tary, offices,  London  Terminus,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C. 

London,  Jan.  20. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  Old 
King  John’s  Head,  P.H.,  Mansfield-street,  Haggefstone. 
Mr.  Rogers,  as  above. 

London  (St.  Luke’s  Workhouse),  Jan.  25. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a kitchen  and  offices  at  the  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse, 
City-road.  James  W.  Hill,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Clerk’s 
Offices,  'Workhouse,  Gray’s-iun-road. 

Poplar,  Jan.  26. — For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Bruns- 
wick street.  Poplar,  for  th  • London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany (Limited).  A.  G.  Church,  general  manager  aud 
secretary. 

Peppard  Schools,  &:c.,  Jan.  21. — For  the  erection  of  a 
school  and  teachers’  residence,  at  Rotherfield.  Peppard, 
near  Henley-on-Thames.  Frederick  Haslam,  aichltects, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

Greenavich  District,  Jan.  18 — For  laying  down  tar 
pavement,  Purbeck  kerb,  and  for  other  works  and  materials 
required  to  make  up  the  roads  and  footways  of  Caradoc- 
street,  Braddyll-street,  and  William-street,  Greenwich; 
aud  for  laying  down  tooled  York  paving,  Purbeck  kerb, 
aud  other  materials  for  making  up  the  roads  and  footways 
of  Florence-cottages,  Florence-grove,  Florence-street,  aud 
Floreuce-strcet  east,  St.  Pa'il’s,  Depiford.  E.  W.  James, 
clerk  to  the  board. 

Ireland,  Jan.  18.— For  the  construction  of  a transit 
shed  in  the  Cu-stom  House  Docks,  for  tho  Dublin  Port 
and  Docks  Board.  Drawings  aud  specification  can  be 
seen,  and  a special  form  of  tender  obtained,  at  tho  office 
of  the  engineer,  Bindou  B.  Stoney,  North  Wall,  Dublin. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(to  surrender  in  LONDON). 

Abraham  Combes,  Tyndale-place,  Upper-street,  Isling- 
ton, builder,  Jan.  24,  at  12. 

(to  surrender  IN  the  country). 

William  Clarkson,  juu.,  Pudscy,  stone  merchant,  Jan. 
13,  at  Bradford. 

PUBLIC  examination.— Act,  1869. 

Jan.  25,  J.  Stanley,  Yarmouth,  stonemason. 

DIA’IDEND  meeting. 

Feb.  3,  T.  Rees,  Glalsh,  Glamorganshire,  builder. 
scotch  sequestrations. 

Peter  Day,  Aberdeen,  builder,  Jan.  21,  at  11. — George 
Morrison,  Bishopbriggs  and  Glasgow,  builder,  Jan.  19  at  2. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

J.  & G.  Sparrow,  Nottingbam,  painters. — Bolt  & Co.,New- 
irt,  Mon.,  builders.— Baker  § & New,  Bristol,  eugi- 
;ers.— Uustzler  & lliist,  Frizinghall,  near  Bradford, 
iuers.— Day  Co.,  Wakefield,  brick  aud  tile  manufac- 

rers.— Rayuer  & Co.,  Huddersfield,  boilermakers.— R.& 
, Swarbrick,  Lower  Ciinliffe,  Lancashire,  brick 
aunfacturers.— ^Yhitaker  & Gill,  Bradford,  paiij 
mston  Jt  Norton,  Binniugham,  builders.— Stea* 
ickson,  Uxbridge,  timber  and  slate  merchants.—^ 
mdlish,  Sheffield,  engineers  and  tool  makers.— 
jodbame,  Lincoln,  buildei-s.— Ash  & Clayton, j 
lilders. 


lEAKFAST. — Errs’s  Cocoa. — Grateful  and  Comf 
eable  character  of  this  preparation  has  ren^ 
urite.  Tlie  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks  m 
vvledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  ih 
and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  applicatio*^ 
ell-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
i a delicately  flavoored  beverage  which 
ora’  bills."  Each  packet  is  labelled— J ^ 
lie  Chemists,  Loudon. 


January  20,  1871. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1871. 


ALBERT  DURER. 

WE  begin  this  week  our  promised  series 
of  the  works  of  the  great  German 
artist.  We  wish  the  w’eather  had  been  more 
propitious,  as  the  want  of  sunlight  has  un- 
avoidably interfered  with  the  quite  successful 
reproduction  of  the  beautiful  and  delicate  en- 
graving with  which  we  commence  our  illus- 
trations. This  print  is  said  to  be  one  of  his 
earliest  copper-plates,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  one  that  he  entirely  copied  from  the 
work  of  other  artists.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
plates  of  the  life  of  S.  Mary.  We  feel  sure 
that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  so  im- 
portant a reproduction  of  the  finest  art,  the 
value  of  which  is  inestimable.  It  is  our  in- 
tention, as  far  as  possible,  to  give  such  illus- 
trations as  will  best  exhibit  the  various  ex- 
cellences of  the  master. 


SCHOOLS  AND  PERIODS  OF  ART  AT 
KENSINGTON. 

WE  are  tempted  back  once  more  to  these 
constantly-enriched  and  sometimes 
abused  collections — a point  on  which  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  no  more— by  observing  how 
vast  is  the  wealth,  in  originals,  copies,  and 
models,  which  the  public,  and  especially  the 
artizan  classes,  neglect,  while  they  throng 
aroimd  Mr.  George  Cruikshank’s  “ Worship 
of  Bacchus,”  which  is  not  worth  the  wall-space 
on  which  it  hangs,  and  which  is  simply  cal- 
culated to  deprave  the  popular  taste,  whatever 
it  may  do  for  the  popular  morals.  The  archi- 
tectural and  monumental  specimens  of  that 
art  which  engaged  the  genius  and  divided  the 
love  of  Giotto,  Angiolo,  and  Raffaelle,  pro- 
ducing the  Greek  temple,  the  Venetian 
palace,  and  the  Gothic  abbey-architecture,  at- 
tracts a few  students,  but  scarcely  any  general 
admirers,  at  South  Kensington.  Those 
beautiful  mouldings,  crockets,  and  corbel- 
heads  might  almost  as  well  not  be  there. 
What  proportion  of  visitors  cares  to  bestow  a 
sedulous  day  upon  the  history  written  for  him 
between  those  walls  1 the  gradations  in  de- 
coration and  construction  ; the  decay  of  styles ; 
the  hiding — a sure  sign  of  abasement — of  the 
discharging  arch  above  the  Roman  doorway 
with  the  barbarism  of  the  sculptured  archi- 
trave ; the  rise  of  the  Pointed  School,  and 
the  means  of  its  destruction  ; the  introduc- 
tion of  perishable  materials  into  great  build- 
ing ; and  the  decadence  of  the  French  and 
English  forms,  from  the  Cinque-Cento,  which 
faced  ponderous  Gothic  masses  with  Classic 
frivolities,  and  has  culminated  in  the  gilt-and- 
plaster  glories  of  our  gin-palaces  and  Jew 
clothier’s  shops.  We  believe,  and  are  sorry 
to  believe,  that  the  educational  influence  of  the 
Museum  is  infinitely  small ; that  it  is  not  cared 
for  ; and  that  amusement  is  the  main  object  of 
the  thousands  who  crowd  its  courts.  What 
ideas  do  they  bring  away  ? Ask  them  about 
the  naves  of  Beauvais  and  Cologne,  or  the 
spires  of  Salisbury  and  Strasburg,  and  will 
they  have  gained  so  much  as  a glimmer  from 
the  mind  of  the  architects  who  reared  those 
shrines  of  glory  'I  How  those  wondrous 
visual  effects  were  caused,  when  and  why  the 
round  arch  became  pointed,  and  the  ponderous 
solidity  of  the  old  Lombard  wall  became 
transfigured  into  airy  frettings  and  frameworks 
of  flying  buttress  and  enchanted  windows  ? Yet 
all  this,  and  more,  might  they  learn,  for  each  of 
these  subjects  has  its  illustration.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Museum — apart 


from  its  class-room  for  professed  pupils — is 
not  a ])lace  where  study  of  any  kind  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  arrangement  of  its  treasures. 
At  first  it  displayed  an  incoherent  heap  of 
scatterings  from  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Then,  purchases  were  made  from  the  famous 
and  beautiful  Bernal  Cabinets._  Afterwards 
it  was  attached  to  a national  Science  and  Art 
Department.  Next  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
architects  and  amateurs,  who  would  not 
or  could  not  understand  one  another,  but 
brought  a number  of  miscellaneous  casts  for 
exhibition.  To  complete  the  aspect  of  a 
bazaar,  patents  and  preserved  provisions,  toys 
and  magic-lanterns  were  added.  For  “ educa- 
tion ” we  had  to  read  “ recreation  ” ; so  that, 
speaking  in  a wide  sense,  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Galleries  are  of  no  more  intellectual  value 
than— apart  from  its  reading-room — the 
British  Museum.  The  Vernon,  Sheepshanks, 
and  Turner  pictures  increased  its  fascinations  ; 
indeed,  through  this  institution  we  have  become 
possessed  of  foreign  art  antiquities,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  Italian,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance, 
which  might  be  envied  by  Paris  itself ; yet 
where  are  they  ? Where  are  the  celebrated 
Soulages  specimens?  In  a jumble.  And  in 
what  sort  of  structure  are  they  contained  ? In 
an  edifice  whereof  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  be 
intended  for  disfigured  Venetian  or  debased 
Byzantine,  with  an  interior  of  iron,  brickwork, 
and  tiles,  and  walls  into  which  are  built  gates, 
reredos,  chimneypieces,  Della  Robbia  panels, 
and  altarpieces,  like  mural  tablets  inachurch  ; 
a roof  supported  by  metal  columns  painted 
in  porphyry  colour ; and  modern  picture- 
galleries  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  Museum, 
which  was,  so  far  as  the  fine  arts  and  a;:t  work- 
manship are  concerned,  to  throw  a practical 
light  upon  a thousand  years  of  human  pro- 
gress along  the  paths  of  civilisation.  Having 
said  thus  much,  to  relieve  a feeling  forced 
upon  every  onewho  examines  these  collections 
and  notes  the  impression  apparently  made  by 
them  upon  the  multitude,  we  have  a more 
agreeable  task  in  telling  ourselves — as  the 
catalogues  do  not  tell  us — of  the  opulence 
gathered  under  those  vast  spaces  of  glass 
and  iron.  Quadro-Cento  and  Quinque- 
Cento ; gems  from  the  great  de  Bruges 
and  SoltikofF  sales  ; mediseval  chefs  d'amvres 
of  the  noblest  rarity ; generous  loans 
of  objects,  priceless  in  value,  from  private 
proprietors,  civic  corporations,  and  the  Crown 
itself;  have  amassed  a collection  claiming  to  be 
unique,  though  it  is  mixed  up  with  an  infini- 
tude of  rubbish,  threatening  to  become  still 
more  repulsive  when  the  dead-menageries  of 
the  British  Museum  are  transferred  from  their 
natural  gloom  in  Bloomsbury  to  these  airy 
spaces,  and  lie — the  lumber  as  they  are — across 
the  brilliant  track  by  which  fifteen  centuries 
in  the  history  of  art  are  illuminated.  Mis- 
takes were  often  made,  especially  in  the 
acceptance  of  loans  and  the  purchases  of 
curiosities.  People  were  glad  to  be  rid  of 
Oriental  commonplaces,  Japanese  armour,  and 
Abyssinian  relics,  without  actually  selling 
them.  Gallant  officers  deposited  in  the  trans- 
parent caskets  swords  of  Haran  which  they 
would  have  blushed  to  wear.  Antique  art 
was  discovered  to  be  more  properly  represented 
in  private  houses  than  has  been  thought ; 
French  and  Flemish  emblazoned  MSS.  came 
in  by  the  hundredweight ; and  families  un- 
counted were  ambitious  of  lending  a minia- 
ture. U pon  the  whole,  however,  the  selections 
were  j udiciously  made  ; and  the  really  earnest 
visitor,  to  whom  trouble  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, may  pick  his  way  from  gold  and 
silver,  iron  and  brass,  metal  work  of  every 
period,  to  ivories  that  tell  the  entire  tale  of 
ivory  - carving,  from  circular  diptychs  to 
seventeenth-century  German  quaintnesses  ; 
from  Champleve  and  Cloisonne,  to  the  superb 
plaques  painted  at  Limoges  in  the  reigns  from 
the  Eleventh  to  the  Thirteenth  Louis,  to  the 
Persian,  Henri  Deux,  Majolican,  and  Sevres 
potteries,  Roman  and  Venetian  glass,  and 
rings  and  gems,  in  thousands  of  which  gleamed 
a spark  of  historical  light.  We  linger  over] 


those  sweet  Sevres  vignettes,  tinted  on  the 
pate  tendre,  which  gave  the  village  its  secret 
audits  renown ; the  rose  da  liarnj,  upon  which 
fortunes  were  once  squandered  ; the  delicate 
Watteau  snuffboxes,,  all  delicacy  ; Palissy’s 
humorous  phantasms  ; even  the  light-tripping 
shepherdesses  of  Dresden.  But  they  show  us  far 
more  than  ought  to  be  seen.  Each  has  its  moral 
and  social  chronicle,  even  as  have  the  works, 
various  from  age  to  age,  of  our  English  and 
the  Italian  gold  and  silversmiths.  Is  there 
no  significance  in  the  iron  chair  presented  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  to  the  tree  City  of 
Augsburg,  beyond  the  incomparable  skill  of 
its  artificers  ? none  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  when  it  was  wrought?  none  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  a mere  relic  in  a foreign 
museum  ? That  oval  ivory  basin,  too,  the 
tribute  of  a German  Commonwealth  to  an 
usurper ! Passing  on,  the  faience  of  the 
Umbrian  mountain  cities,  though  rarely 
noticed  by  visitors,  reminds  us  of  a once 
favourite  and,  at  length,  revived  industry. 
We  woidd  particularly  point  out,  however,  to 
inquiring  manufacturers  and  artizans,  the  steel 
in  Ruker’s  chair,  fabricated  by  a,  process 
which  has  hitherto  perplexed  the  science  of 
our  day.  This  was  the  workmanship  of  Medi- 
ae valism.  Between  it  and  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance lies  a deep,  dark  gulf,  but  even  amid  its 
abysses  glimmer  signs  of  an  art  spirit  which 
never  was  utterly  dead — the  barbaric  silver- 
gilt  D’Azeglio  ewer  and  basins,  embossed  as 
by  Gothic  hands,  some  grotesque  enaniels  and 
specimens  of  pottery  in  the  Della  Robbia  style. 
Parallel  with  these  illustrations,  subjects  for 
study  not  less  interesting  are  found  in  the 
copied  examples  of  purely  religious  art.  How 
far  these  may  be  interpreted  as  history  may 
be  shown  by  reference  to  a single,  yet  a most 
curious  series  of  facts.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  painters  have  always  represented 
the  Apostle  S.  Peter  as  holding  the  keys.  N ow 
in  the  earlier  Pontifical  coins  even,  a key  was 
not  visible.  The  first  Pope  who  employed  the 
effigy  was  John  VIII.  After  him,  the  symbol 
disappeared  for  more  than  a century.  Turning 
to  pictures,  on  the  same  quest,  the  key  is. 
usually  exhibited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saviour  himself,  seated  on  a rainbow  at  the 
doors  of  Heaven.  It  was  not  until  the  twelfth 
century  that  S.  Peter  was  thus  invested,  but 
with  one  key  only,  holding  two  in  the 
thirteenth.  On  the  wooden  door  of  S.  Maria 
in  Capitolio,  Cologne,  there  is  no  key  ; on  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Rome,  no 
key  ; on  the  Chasses  des  grandes  reliqua, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  no  key.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  or  little 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  that  the 
use  of  the  sacred  sign  became  general.  But 
the  act  of  giving  the  keys  was  adopted  by 
artists  at  an  earlier  date.  It  is  traceable  in 
manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  though  the  double  emblem  was  intro- 
duced considerably  later,  one  half  being  oi 
gold,  the  other  of  silver  or  iron ; and,  ultimately 
the  number  rose  to  three.  Instances  may  be  ad- 
duced placing  further  back  the  introduction  ot 
these  symbols,  as  in  the  Lateran  mosaics;  but 
in  every  case  so  many  restorations  and  altera- 
tions have  obliterated  the  original  that, 
for  purposes  of  archsuology,  these  mosaics  are, 
for  the  most  part,  worthless.  Thus  art  goesfar 
to  prove  what  is  history,  and  what  is  not ; 
even  when  art, without  this  object,  was  rising 
in  her  triumph  and  her  beauty  over  the 
glowing  Italian  land.  So  with  architecture. 
The  great  legends  of  the  world  are  written  in 
the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Lombard,  Moresque, 
and  Northern  Pointed  style,  and  in  others  less 
pure — called  the  Roman,  early  Byzantine, 
V^enetian,  Gothic,  and  Cinque-Cento.  From 
the  primeval  type,  “the  Greek  hut”  sup- 
ported by  wooden  posts,  to  the  Athenian 
temples — luxuries  of  loveliness ; from  the  pre- 
pondering masses  of  the  Egyptian  to  the 
aerial  and  aurora-coloured  domes  of  the 
Saracen ; from  the  Doric,  which  was  hewn,  to 
the  light  Ionian,  which  was  chiselled  ; from 
the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates— ex- 
quisitely modelled,  yet  rarely  glanced  at  in 
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the  South  Kensington  Museum,  albeit  a work 
of  matchless  grace — to  the  swiit  descent  from 
the  S.  Paul's  of  Christopher  Wren  to  the  S. 
George’s  and  S.  James’s,  of  no  matter  whom 
in  our  own,  is  a long,  and  in  many  respects,  a 
lamentable  chronicle,  reading  itself  aloud  to 
aU  who  will  listen.  We  are  growing  better 
in  this  respect.  As  we  no  longer  abandon 
furniture  entirely  to  the  upholsterer,  so  we 
have  begun  to  think  of  climate  and  national 
habits,  proprieties  of  form,  the  ju.xtaposition 
of  colours,  the  employment  of  more  various 
materials,  and  the  application  of  ornament, 
even  in  our  dwelling  houses.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  some  substances  for  art  purposes,  we 
are  making  an  encouraging  advance.  As  may 
le  seen  heie,  our  work  does  not  resemble  the 
lace-like  work  of  the  14th  century  any  mme 
than  the  rude  sculpture  of  the  Carlovingian 
age ; but  there  are  merits  belonging  to  itseli. 
Our  wood-carving  is  far  inferior,  and  depends 
for  effect  too  frequently  upon  heavy  coats  of 
coarse  varnish.  This  the  most  cursory  coin- 
parison  will  demonstrate.  M e have,  in 
metal  work,  nothing  equal  to  the  mediasval 
type,  though  the  Hampton  Court  gates  are 
admirable.  Our  enamels  are  chiefly,  in  style 
if  not  in  subjects,  copies  from  ancient  schools, 
as  the  pastoral  staves  of  Limerick,  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  and  Fox,  the  S.  Andrew’s 
mace,  and  the  Aumale  cross.  The  old 
enamels  were  often  almost  lost  in  a super- 
abundance of  chased,  canopy  w'ork ; then 
came  the  true  pictorial  enamel,  cherished 
as  an  art  by  Kuker,  whose  name  ranks  with 
Cellini’s,  and  is  stamped  on  the  sumptuous 
Julius  Cffisar’s  shield,  the  Cowper  salver, 
and  manv  another  work  of  immortal  lame. 

As  we  have  before  said,  much  of  the  decadence 
is  due  to  the  losing  of  secrets.  Thus,  the 
fourteenth-century  cup,  adorned  with  trans- 
parent Cloisonne  panels  of  coloured  glass, 
exemplifies  that  which,  once  a familiar  pro- 
cess, is  now  unknown,  and  the  wuvy  lines  and 
swelling  contours  in  early  glass  cannot  be 
more  than  spectrally  imitated  by  us.  Passing 
on— for  these  collections  are  inphaustible— 
curious  glimpses  of  long-ago  life  are  caught 
among  the  Royal  and  the  Devonshire  gems, 
the  cabinets  of  rings,  the  early  Irish  metal 
work,  hieratically  rich,  and  leaving  the  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  some  busts  are  reached 
which  sadly  impair  our  historical  ideals  and 
cure  us  of  dreams.  The  first,  unquestionably 
a portrait,  destroys  at  once  the  popular  notion 
that  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  a personage  of 
noble  aspect.  His  face  is  ugly,  hard,  and 
mean,  with  the  nose  awry,  giving  two  pro- 
files, and  expresses  only  shrewdness,  cunning, 
and  cruelty.  Then  there  is  a jasper  jug,  which 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  by  causing  it  to  be 
mounted  in  the  style  of  his  era,  claimed  for 
that  era,  though  it  was  wrought  before 
Charlemagne  reigned.  This  sort  of  imposition 
is  by  no  means  extinct.  The  French  not  long 
ago,  when  they  had  leisure  for  such  tricks, 
medalled  an  artist  for  mimicking  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  work,  and  daubing  it  over  with 
sham  coviigo.  If  for  the  single  tact  that  it  has 
already  drawn  serious  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  art-ethics,  we  should  be  grateful  to  the 
originators  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
It  must  be  long,  of  course,  before  the  public 
at  large  appreciate  it  as  more  than  a sparkling 
show.  They  will  admire  the  American 
milking-machine,  and  turn  their  backs  on  the 
Libyan  Sybil.  They  will  mistake  the  painted 
Madonna  from  Munich  either  for  the  Queen, 
or  for  Gibson’s  Venus.  We  have  heard  one 
“ well-informed  ” person  instruct  his  friends 
that  Trajan’s  column  illustrated  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol ! Well,  we  must  expect  to  pass 
through  these  purgatorial  stages.  The  picture 
is  too  vast  to  be  compassed  by'  a glance.  It 
takes  a long  time  to  read  so  large  a book 
and  still  longer  to  understand  its  contents, 
speaking  as  they  do  in  languages  so  various.. 
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The  work  of  restoring  the  parish  chui'ch  of  Chittle- 
hampton  1 as  been  commenced.  The  conti  actor  is 
Mr.  J.  Co-k,  builder,  of  Soutbmoltou. 


[Continued  from  page  487.) 

A METHODICAL  order  of  study,  based  on 
the  relative  importance  of  theknowledge 
of  facts,  as  indicated  in  my  last  article,  is  what 
I propose  to  consider  now,  and  I will  do  so  in 
particular  reference  to  the  ^ study  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  architecture.  From 
what  has  been  said,  there  is  a natural  order, 
corresponding  to  the  process  of  mental  evo- 
lution, which  must  be  followed  in  any  course 
of  instruction  that  promises  results  pro- 
portionate to  the  labour  and  mental  exertion 
bestowed  ; and  that  it  is  abject  folly  to  expect 
architects  to  be  more  than  unthinking  copyists, 
or  engineers  to  be  anything  better  than  me- 
chanical experts  in  applying  formulce,  rules, 
and  approximate  tables,  until  the  knowledge  or 
science  they  apply  in  their  vocations  or  arts 
has  been  acquired  by  a graduated  process  of 
thought,  commencing  from  the  simple,  general, 
and  useful,  and  proceeding  to  the  complex  and 
special  in  a logical  order  or  method. 

The  ordinary  course  of  study  pursued  by 
our  practitioners  of  medicine  and  other 
physiologists,  beginning  with  the  organic  or 
the  study  of  living  bodies,  before  they  have 
made  a sutlicient  preparatory  study  of  chemistry 
or  inorganic  physics,  has  been  commented  on  by 
more  than  one  writer  of  science.  A smattering 
of  the  dead  languages  is  the  only  preparati  >n 
many  of  our  students  for  scientific  professions 
receive.  It  is  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
education,  though  generally  less  methodic, 
our  young  artists  and  architects  go  through. 
The  anterior  ideas  or  phenomena,  so  to  speak, 
of  their  art,  are  quite  neglected  or  made  to 
subserve  studies  of  a more  advanced  and  spe- 
cial character.  Elaborate  models,  drawings, 
and  works  of  art  by  the  great  masters  are 
thrust  before  them  long  before  they  can  really 
appreciate  or  judge  the  simplest  technic 
merits  of  such  works.  Thus,  the  figure  and 
the  drawing  of  animal  life  and  coloured 
studies  often  precedes  any  just  conceptions  of 
outline  or  form.  It  is  true,  in  our  modern 
schools  of  art,  this  defect  has  been  in  a great 
measure  rectified  by  a more  rational  course  , 
but  even  in  these  the  grades  are  not  always 
given,  so  that  the  mind  and  eye  can  feel 
interested  or  see  the  necessary  transition  from 
the  first  to  the  subsequent  step  ; in  short, 
they  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  lead  the  mind 
from  one  kind  of  conception  to  another.  The 
connection  is  wanting.  W e get,  for  instance, 
an  abstract  idea  of  a line  or  form  before  the 
eye  has  understood  the  tangible  or  simplest 
particulars  of  real  objects — the  faculty  of  ab- 
straction or  comparison  is  called  into  requisi- 
tion before  correct  perception  of  quality. 
The  knowledge  derived  from  observation  of 
simple  facts  and  qualities  is  incomplete  when 
combinations,  and  generalizations,  and  com- 
plicated theories  are  forced  upon  the  attention 
long  before  the  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
them.  In  short,  a priori  principles  are 
taught  before  the  facts  on  which  they  are 
founded  have  been  understood.  In  art,  as  in 
physics,  such  a course  cannot  be  productive  of 
progress.  In  an  empirical  and  early  age  such 
a course  was  indeed  followed ; but  we  shall 
find,  on  close  investigation,  the  principles 
were  not  the  abstract  laws  laid  down  by  a 
later  and  maturer  age,  but  the  mere  embodi- 
ments or  prescribed  rules  of  a limited  experi- 
ence. Hence,  h priori  reason  was  insufficient 
to  advance  physical  science  beyond  a certain 
point : in  fact,  only  the  most  abstract  and 
general  truths  were  evolved  with  anything 
like  precision  under  it. 

Architecture  is  a special  and  complex  art, 
made  up  of  experimental  knowledge  of  facts, 
organized  knowledge  or  science,  and  applied 
knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a correct 
idea  of  architectural  design,  then,  by  a know- 
ledge confined  merely  to  studies  of  ancient 
buildings  and  art— the  specific  results  of  par- 
ticular epochs  or  styles — even  though  such 
studies  be  extended  ,to  minute  analyses  and 


investigations  of  the  special  characteristics  of 
each  style  or  period.  The  most  elaborate 
researches  into  such  studies,  though  interest- 
ing, are  about  as  useful  to  the  student  of 
progress  as  studies  of  ancient  treatises  on 
metaphysics  or  the  physiological  works  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They 
may  interest,  but  cannot  instruct,  save,  indeed, 
historically.  Much  as  we  admire  the  ex- 
amples of  Classic  or  Mediseval  art,  and  point 
to  them  as  models  of  contrivance  and  taste, 
as  compared  with  the  shortcomings  of  our 
own,  we  should  far  more  advance  the  progress 
of  architectural  knowledge  and  taste  by  a 
systematic  study  of  the  sciences  and  arts 
allied  to  architecture,  and  a careful  generali- 
zation of  the  elements  of  the  most  successful 
works,  for  their  various  uses,  of  our  own  day. 
The  studies  made  during  the  last  century  by 
our  material  arts — the  change  in  our  wants 
and  taste,  make  it  impossible,  if  not  absurd, 
to  look  back  three  hundred  years  for  any 
information  of  value,  except  for  ideas  of  the 
simplest  and  most  abstract  kind,  and  which 
should  be  learnt  experimentally,  not  un- 
thinkingly adopted.  I know  such  a view  will 
be  thought  dangerous,  if  not  positively  hereti- 
cal, particularly  at  a time  when  we  are  deluged 
with  books  of  ancient  examples  and  reproduc- 
tions of  the  same  in  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
time  and  labour  spent  in  some  of  these  Hercu- 
lean efforts  is  regretful  to  witness,  except 
they  be  as  records  of  a quickly-dying  past. 

But  the  fallacy  of  the  old  mode  of  procedure 
hardly  needs  further  exposure.  From  what 
has  been  said  a classification  of  the  sciences  is 
of  the  first  importance  in  art  education,  the 
sciences  being  the  necessary  foundation  to 
applied  knowledge.  Tabulating  them  we  have 
two  great  classes  : 

1st.  Inorganic  Science,  including  the  most 
fundamental,  general,  and  simple  phenomena, 
and  embracing  abstract  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, and  chemistry. 

2nd.  Organic  Science,  including  special 
physiology,  zoology,  botany,  &c. 

From  mathematical  analysis,  the  first  and 
most  perfect  of  the  fundamental  sciences,  being 
the  most  general,  simple,  and  abstract,  to  the 
most  special  of  the  2nd  class,  as  physiology,  the 
degree  of  speciality  and  complication  is  increas- 
ing. While  the  first  is  the  most  absolute  and 
universal  it  does  not  possess  the  special  and 
direct  interest  of  the  latter  class  of  phenomena. 

It  must  be  observed,  also,  the  dependence 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  different  sciences  in- 
increases in  the  above  order ; and  that 
accordingly  we  find  this  to  be  also  the  order 
of  their  development  or  progress,  as  I have, 
indicated  before  when  speaking  of  the  law  of 
mental  evolution.  The  necessary  corollary  of 
this  is  that  the  relative  degrees  of  perfection 
or  precision  of  the  different  sciences  are  de- 
termined. Thus,  the  ideas  involved  in  mathe- 
matical propositions  are  necessarily  the  most 
exact  and  precise  the  mind  can  form,  though 
the  reader  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
the  organic  sciences  are  less  precise  or 
determinable  in  their  results.  The  fS'^t 
is,  they  being  more  complex  and  variable 
in  their  phenomena  are  dependent  upon 
the  anterior  facts  of  inorganic  science,  and 
require  greater  time  for  development.  Again, 
the  order,  as  given,  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  degree  of  utility  and  importauce 
of  the  facts  involved;  aud  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  such  a classification  of  know- 
ledge is  highly  necessary  in  determining  the 
relative  values  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and 
their  relation  to  the  different  and  various 
purposes  and  functions  of  human  art.  Hence 
the  architect  who  has  not  prepamd  himself  for 
his  special  labours  by  a preliminary  study  of 
the  laws  of  matter  and  force,  or  the  relations 
of  magnitude  and  quantity,  is  utterly  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  the  materials  and  money 
at  his  command,  and  is  wanting  in  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  his  art.  „ 

Comte,  in  his  “ Philosophy  of  the  Sciences, 
points  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sciences 
being  learned  in  a natural  order,  before  the 
I Positive  method  or  phase  cau  be  reached,  not 
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only  for  this,  but  as  a basis  for  a rational 
education  and  method.  He  also  shows 
that  some  sciences  are  advanced  more 
than  others  towards  the  Positive  or 
permanent  phase,  while  others  are  passing 
through  the  middle  or  transitory  stage.  Some 
even  are  still  in  the  primitive  or  supernatural 
state.  Thus,  astronomy  and  other  sciences 
founded  on  mathematical  truths  are  in  the  posi- 
tive condition ; meteorology  and  physiology  in 
the  transitory  state  ; while  sociology  and  other 
kindred  concrete  sciences  have  barely  advanced 
beyond  the  first.  G.  H.  G. 

• 

ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  twelfth 
lecture  of  his  course  on  the  above  subject 
in  the  Lecture  Theatre,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  He  com- 
menced by  entering  into  the  relations  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  had  borne  to  their  art, 
and  gave  a brief  outline  of  what  Greek  mythology 
really  was,  with  the  view  of  snowing  that  the  study 
of  these  myths  and  legends  would  develops  the 
faculties  for  producing  original  works  of  art,  sup- 
plying the  mind  with  bases  to  work  upon.  In 
comparing  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  mytho- 
logies we  were  struck  with  their  similarity,  and 
it  was  impossible  that  this  connection  should  be 
merely  accidental.  Mythology  first  used  the 
imagination  to  typify  the  forces  of  nature  by 
means  of  abstract  signs,  such  as  triangles  and 
circles.  This  was  the  case  in  savage  art,  where 
geometrical  figures  were  employed  as  symbols  of 
^vinities  ; later,  however,  '..he  vegetable  kingdom 
yielded  these  symbols.  Certain  trees  and  flowers 
became  the  representatives  of  the  hidden,  incom- 
prehensible forces  of  nature.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  animals.  The  animal,  endowed  with  an 
unconscious  vital  energy,  appeared  to  have  some 
mystic  power,  and  was  considered  specially 
adapted  to  guard  the  entrances  to  palaces  or 
temples.  Imaginary  combinations  of  various 
animals  were  then  made,  which  were  symbols  of 
the  secret  and  terrible  power  of  the  gods.  The 
less  the  sense  of  symmetry  was  cultivated  in  a 
people,  the  more  frightful  would  be  these  com- 
binations. The  introduction  of  human  figures  as 
symbolic  representations  of  the  powers  of  nature 
was  a progressive  step  in  the  development  of 
mankind.  The  anthropomorphism  which  swayed 
the  Greek  mind  soon  taught  this  people  to  dis- 
card the  fear  of  inanimate  things  felt  by  other 
nations.  The  cat  or  bull-headed  divinities,  the 
terror  of  the  Indian  or  Egyptian,  supplied  the 
Greeks  with  motives  for  the  ornamentation  of 
chah’S,  metopes,  &c.,  and  endowed  with  an  in- 
born gaiety  they  soon  looked  upon  their  own 
legends  of  the  Gorgons  and  Graes  as  myths.  In 
considering  these  legends,  it  was  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  they  all  had  some  meaning,  and 
were  drawn  from  natural  phenomena.  The 
winged  horse  Pegasos,that  sprang  from  the  trunk 
of  the  monster  Medusa,  when  she  was  slain  by 
Perseus,  and  was  tamed  by  a beautiful  youth, 
Bellerophon,  referred  to  the  real  subjection  of 
the  horse  by  man.  The  origin  of  music  and  poetry 
was  typified  in  the  leg  end  which  related  that  the 
daughters  of  King  Pieros  challenged  the  muses 
to  try  their  power  of  song.  Whilst  the  daughters 
of  Pieros  sang  the  ah-  was  darkened  and  the  earth 
groaned,  but  to  the  voices  of  the  Muses  heaven 
and  earth  listened,  the  motion  of  the  stars  was 
arrested,  and  seas  and  rivers  hearkened  en- 
chanted. Mount  Helicon,  the  spot  on  which  the 
concert  took  place,  swelled  with  delight,  tUl 
Neptune,  alarmed  at  its  increasing  size,  sent 
Pegasos  to  stay  it.  This  was  accomplished  by  a 
violent  kick,  but  from  the  spot  touched  by  the 
hoof  of  the  animal  the  spring  Hippokrene  gushed 
forth,  and  whoever  drank  of  its  waters  became 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  music  and  of  song. 
The  volcanic  eruptions  which,  as  the  study  of 
geology  showed,  must  have  been  frequent  near 
CiUcia,  in  Asia  Minor,  were  represented  by  the 
monster  Typhon,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
born  there.  He  reached  to  the  heavens,  and  his 
arms,  which  extended  to  the  east  and  west,  ter- 
minated in  dragons  ; his  eyes  were  of  fire  ; when 
he  spoke  the  foundations  of  the  mountains 
trembled.  He  was  finally  conquered  by  Zeus, 
who  confined  him  beneath  Mount  Etna,  whence 
he  vomited  fire  when  enraged.  Such  monstrous 
creations  as  these  had  retained  their  hold  on  the 
Egyptian  and  Indian  mind  for  ages  and  ages. 


Wherever  this  had  been  the  case  art  had  either 
become  stationary,  undeveloped,  or  unsym- 
metrical.  The  Greeks,  however,  soon  broke  the 
spell  which  fettered  their  intellectual  appreciation 
of  beauty,  and  the  stilf,  primitive  forms  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt  gave  way  to  well-proportioned  human 
figures.  Natui-e  remained  the  basis  of  Greek  art, 
but  it  was  a nature  refined  and  purified  by  in- 
tellect. About  900  B.C.,  the  period  at  which 
Hesiod  wi-ote  his  “ Theogony,”  the  forms  of  the 
divinities  assumed  symmetrical  shapes.  This 
poet,  though  not  so  powerful  as  Homer,  described 
the  divinities  with  much  sweetness  and  grace. 
In  his  writings  the  mystic  dreams  of  the  Indian, 
the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptian  slave  to  a hieratic 
system,  or  the  fancies  of  the  extravagant  yet 
despotically  ruled  Persian,  found  no  echo.  His 
gods  were  men,  men  with  divine  thoughts  and 
catholic  hearts.  He  combined  feelings]  with 
thoughts ; the  abstract  ideas  of  the  gods  were  used 
in  concrete  forms  ; the  occult  forces  of  nature 
were  embodied  in  beautiful  human  beings,  and 
thus  monsters  vanished  and  even  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Zeus  served  the  purposes  of  symmetrical 
ornamentation.  The  human  form  became  the 
fundamental  principle  of  architecture  with  the 
Greek,  the  sublime  object  of  his  sculpture,  and 
the  only  theme  of  his  poetry.  To  humanise 
everything  ; nature  and  the  gods,  was  the  historical 
mission  of  this  nation.  Having  given  in  detail 
the  genesis  of  the  Greeks,  Dr.  Zerffi  di-ew  a,tten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Kronos,  who  was  said  to 
have  devoured  his  children,  and  then  given  them 
back  again,  represented  time,  which  consumed 
hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  and  yet 
continually  brought  new  periods  forth.  The 
legends  of  Greek  mythology  (he  continued)  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  supply  of  motives  for  the 
sculptor,  painter,  and  ornamental  decorator.  In 
illustration  of  this  he  related  the  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  and  referred  to  the  frescoes  on  the 
subject  painted  by  Rafiaelle  to  adorn  the  Far- 
nesina  palace  at  Rome.  In  these  pictures  the 
most  charming  allegory  of  Grecian  lore  was  im- 
mortalised. This  should  encourage  us  to  study 
Greek  mythology  diligently  and  systematically, 
as  we  should  be  able  to  draw  thence  many  ideas 
for  ornamentation.  The  earliest  Greek  works 
served  to  illnstrate  their  legends,  and  in  modern 
times  Canova  (whose  exquisite  group  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche  alone  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered 
him  immortal),  Thorvaldsen,  Rauch,  Flaxman, 
Dannecker,  and  Schwanthaler  had  all  availed 
themselves  of  the  store  laid  up  by  them.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  thought  for  a moment  that 
we  were  to  copy  the  masters  of  Greece,  but  like 
the  great  artists  mentioned  we  should  read  the 
legends  and  then  tell  them  in  our  own  words.  In 
addition,  the  study  of  Greek  mythology  forced  us 
into  a closer  study  of  nature,  for  their  mythology 
simply  represented  nature  dotted  with  imagina- 
tive poetry.  To  the  question  of  the  American 
poet,  Holmes,  who  asked 

Why  floats  the  amaranth  in  eternal  bloom 

O’er  Ilium’s  turrets  and  Achilles’  tomb  '? 

Why  lingers  fancy,  where  the  sunbeams  smile 

On  Circe’s  gardens,  and  Calypso's  isle? 

Why  follows  memory  to  the  gate  of  Troy 

Her  plumed  defender  and  his  trembling  boy  ? 

we  might  answer,  because  in  those  Greek  pro- 
ductions of  art,  poetry,  and  science,  we  met  with 
the  first  fruits  of  man’s  creative  power — well 
proportioned,  symmetrically  arranged,  and  full 
of  action.  Life  with  the  Greek  had  been  one 
continual  festivity,  during , which  his  awakened 
consciousness  had  discovered  nothing  but  beauty. 
He  had  worshipped  his  gods  in  singing  to  them 
joyous  songs,  in  running  and  wrestling ; for  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  develops  the  body  and 
the  intellect  with  which  his  divinities  had  en- 
dowed him.  He  had,  therefore,  either  composed 
poetry  or  recited  that  of  his  gifted  bards.  He 
had  rejoiced  in  athletic  sports,  which  perfected 
the  beauty  of  his  harmoniously-constructed  form. 
Everything  both  in  art  and  science  had  been 
with  him  means  for  a grateful  worship  of  his 
ever-smUing,  ever-beauteous  gods.  He  had  not 
constructed  his  temples  to  exhibit  his  wealth  ; his 
temple  had  been  a prayer  in  stone  to  his  divinity. 
He  had  not  ornamented  for  mere  display ; his 
reliefs,  his  sculptures,  his  frets  or  meanders,  had 
been  epic  poems,  lyric  efi’usions,  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, in  marble,  stone,  or  terra-cotta,  on 
his  plates,  chairs,  the  bodies  of  his  vases,  or  on 
walls.  The  Greek  had  always  been  inspu-ed  by 
higher  feelings.  Art  had  not  then  been  the  hand- 
maid of  some  political  or  theocratic  despot,  but 
had  been  practised,  loved,  and  cherished ; had 
been  cultivated  and  fostered  by  the  whole  nation. 
Art  with  the  Greeks  had  been  the  plastic  language 


of  ever-praying  lips,  hands,  and  minds — and  only 
when  the  artist  was  thus  inspired  could  he  pro- 
duce real  works  of  art. 

« 

SIGN-WRITING  AND  GLASS  EMBOSSING.# 

The  author  of  this  work  in  his  preface  claims 
for  it  the  honour  of  being  the  first  work  pub- 
lished upon  the  subject.  He  is  in  en-or.  The 
matter  has  been  fully  treated  upon  by  Mr.  W. 
Sutherland  in  an  illustrated  work  published  some 
thirteen  years  ago  by  Ackerman  <fc  Co.,  and 
chromo-lithographed  by  Underwood,  of  Birming- 
ham, price  21s.,  containing  plates  of  letters  and 
ornaments  (imperial  folio)  raised  and  shaded  on 
ground  colours,  specially  designed  and  coloured 
for  the  use  of  sign-writers  and  glass-embossers, 
accompanied  by  practical  instructions — a work 
now  exceedingly  scarce.  We  may  also  notice 
another  error  into  which  the  author  has  been  led. 
Speaking  of  glass-embossing  (page  176),  he  says  : 
— “ It  is  an  incredible  fact  that  the  art  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  metropolitan  writers.  In 
the  provinces  embossed  glass-work  is  even  now 
seldom  seen,  and  the  art  is  hardly  ever  prac- 
tised.” We  can  only  express  our  surprise  that 
any  person  possessed  of  average  intelligence 
could  have  made  so  preposterous  an  assertion. 
Why,  ever  since  the  invention  of  plate  glass,  and 
even  before  that  date,  thousands  of  feet  of  em- 
bossed glass  have  been  annually  executed  by  firms 
in  the  provinces  ; and,  in  fact,  it  is  from  these 
firms  that  the  great  improvements  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  plate  and  sheet  glass  have  ema- 
nated. We  need  only  name  the  great  firms  of 
Chance  Brothers,  of  Smethwick,  and  Pilkington 
& Co.,  of  St.  Helens.  From  these  and  scores  of 
smaller  firms  situated  in  the  great  towns  and 
cities  of  tho  north  of  England  and  Scotland 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of  embossed 
glass  have  been  issued,  not  alone  for  the  orna- 
menting of  London  spirit-vault  s and  gin-shops, 
but  for  the  decoration  of  town-halls,  exchanges, 
municipal  buildings,  the  palatial  warehouses  of 
our  merchant  princes,  and  public  and  private 
buildings  of  every  description.  The  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  is  enormous,  and  we  venture  to 
say  that  not  one  foot  in  fifty  thousand  of  this  is 
done  in  London.  With  regard  to  the  book  and 
its  subject,  it  is  evident  from  the  text  that  the 
author  is  a practical  sign-writer  possessing  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  literary  ability . He 
has  gathered  together  a large  amount  of  pleasant 
matter  from  the  history  of  type-founding  and  the 
various  kinds  of  letters  used  in  printing  books. 
The  information  thus  gained  has  been  very 
cleverly  worked  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  student 
of  sign- writing,  but  is  really  of  more  value  to  the 
printer  than  the  sign-writer.  In  fact,  the  author 
has  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  elevate  mere 
sign- writing  to  the  dignity  of  a fine  art.  Sign- 
writing  is  a purely  mechanical  art ; the  forms  of 
the  letters  are  arbitrary.  The  writer  is  confined 
to  certain  set  forms  from  which  he  cannot  depart, 
if  he  does,  a thousand  to  one  but  it  is  a retro- 
grade movement,  This  being  so,  it  is  only  need- 
ful for  the  student  to  acquh-e  a knowledge  of 
these  set  forms  and  their  proper  arrangement ; 
practice  will  do  the  rest.  He  need  not  even 
learn  to  draw  in  order  to  write  signs.  Of  course 
it  is  better  that  he  should,  but,  as  a rule,  prac- 
tical sign-wi’iters  are  about  the  worst  ornamentists 
possible.  Our  author’s  ideas  of  decorative  orna- 
ment are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  rather  pecu- 
liar. He  I’ecommends  the  use  of  the  small  sec- 
tions of  stereotype  ornament  the  printers  use  for 
setting-up  borders  and  corners  in  printing.  Such 
a recommendation  of  the  study  of  ornamental 
design  is  certainly  unique,  and  needs  no  comment 
from  us.  We  now  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  really 
practical  portion  of  the  work  (which,  by  the 
way,  occupies  less  than  fifty  pages  of  the  208  of 
which  the  book  consists).  This  part  of  the  work 
is  really  what  it  pretends  to  be — a thorough  prac- 
tical exposition  of  the  various  manipulative  pro- 
cesses used  in  the  art  of  sign-writing  and  glass- 
embossing. The  instructions  given  are  sound, 
carefully  and  truthfully  written,  and  evidently 
such  methods  as  the  author  himself  practises, 
which  is  a guarantee  for  their  correctness.  Had 
the  author  confined  himself  solely  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  his  subject  (which  is  strictly  the 
province  of  such  works),  we  should  have  had 
nought  but  worls  of  praise  to  give  him;  but 
we  really  cannot  see  what  the  science  of  optics 
and  the  rules  of  perspective  have  to  do  with 
sign-writing.  

"^“Sign-Writing  and  Glass  Embossing.”  ^7  James 
[ Callingham.  London : Shnpkin,  Marshall  & Co. 
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CONSTRUCTING  ROADS.* 

This  very  interesting  pamphlet,  though 
mainly  intended  to  make  known  a new 
mode  of  making  road  surfaces,  contains,  as 
might  he  expected  from  the  extensive  ex- 
perience of  its  author,  much  useful  and  im- 
portant information  on  road-making.  Mr. 
Mitchell  states  that  he  was  a pupil  of  Telford, 
the  great  road-maker,  and  that,  formerly  the 
General  Inspector  of  Roads  and  Bridges  in  the 
Northern  Counties  of  Scotland,  he  has  “ been 
engaged  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  con 
struction  and  repair  of  roads.”  We  note  that, 
in  a brief  historical  preface,  he  repeats  another 
of  the  many  charges  of  plagiarism  that  have 
been  brought  at  different  times,  and  especially 
during  his  lifetime,  against  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Loudon  Macadam.  He  points  out  that 
Macadam  in  many  of  his  rules  was  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Edgworth,  who,  a man  of  much 
science  for  his  time,  was  appointed  by  the 
Committee  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  Dublin, 
to  make  experiments  on  road  construction,  in 
caniage  draught,  and  on  the  form  of  wheel 
felloes.  He  might  have  added  that  Tresagnet, 
a French  engineer,  was  yet  earlier  than  Edg- 
worth in  many  of  the  principles  afterwards 
advocated  by  Macadam. 

All  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  popular 
voice  isjust  in  ascribing  great  merit  to  Macadam 
in  his  reform  of  our  common  road  surfaces.  As 
Sidney  Smith,  the  incarnation  of  common-sense 
and  wit,  wrote  years  ago, — “ Man}^  persons 
broke  stone  before  Macadam,  but  Macadam  felt 
the  discovery  more  strongly,  stated  it  more 
clearly,  persevered  in  it  with  greater  tenacity, 
wielded  his  hammer,  in  short,  with  greater 
force  than  other  men,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  bring  his  plan  into  general  use.”  Again, 
“that  man  is  not  the  first  discoverer  of  any 
art  who  first  says  the  thing,  but  he  who  says 
it  so  long  and  so  clearly  that  he  compels 
mankind  to  hear  him — the  man  who  is  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  that  he  will  take  no  denial,  but 
at  the  risk  of  fortune  or  fame  pushes 
through  all  opposition,  and  is  determined 
that  what  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  shall 
not  perish  for  want  of  a fair  trial.”  Let 
us  hope  that  Mr.  Mitchell  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful. 

The  principle  which  he  starts  from  is 
perfectly  sound,  and  is,  in  fact,  that  wLich 
dominates  Macadam’s  reform,  the  use  of 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone  or  wood,  the  ap- 
plication of  asphalte,  and,  we  may  add,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  steam  road-roller.  He  wishes 
to  keep  all  matters  soluble  in  water  out  of 
the  road  surface.  This  is  done  by  using  stone 
or  wooden  blocks,  except  at  their  joints,  en- 
tirely so  by  asphalte,  and  in  a great  measure 
by  the  steam  roller,  which  forces  the  fresh 
broken  stones  together  before  mud  can  get 
between  them.  It  is  clear  that  any  soluble 
matter,  or  matter  so  constituted  as,  by  mechani- 
cal combination  with  water,  to  form  a paste, 
is  at  once  acted  upon  by  rain.  This  is  the 
nurd  which,  in  an  unrolled  road,  “ forms  the 
cementing  material”  of  the  broken  stone  ; and 
which,  in  stone  pavements,  forces  its  way  up 
between  their  joints,  partly  from  the  surface 
below.  In  this  way  is  accounted  for  the,  at 
first  sight,  puzzling  layer  of  mud  to  be  seen, 
during  wet  weather,  even  in  the  paved  streets 
of  the  city  of  London,  miles  away  from  a 
macadamised  road.  Three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  author  carried  out  an  important  experi- 
ment, and  we  have  never  met  with  one  throw- 
ing more  light  on  the  actual  composition  of 
our  ordinary  macadamised  road-surfaces.  He 
took  up  “2^  cubic  feet  of  the  crust  of  the  maca- 
damised road  in  the  Mall,  in  S.  James’s-park,” 
and  caused  the  mud  which  cemented  the  stones 
together  to  be  washed  clean  away.  This  mud 
was  found  to  amount  to  ll-27ths  of  the  whole 
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mass,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1 1 cubic  feet  in 
every  cubic  yard  of  road  crust.  The  remain- 
ing stones  and  grit  were  then  examined,  and 
parcelled  out  indifferent  sizes,  with  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 1 cubic  yard  was  found  to  con- 
tain ; — mud,  11-00  cub.  ft. ; sand  to  pebbles  of 
3-lCin,  in  size,  2'40  cub.  ft. ; stones  from 
3-lCin.  to  Jin.,  6 -56  cub.  ft.  ; stones  from 
Jin.  to  lin.,  4'48  cub.  ft. ; and  lastly,  stones 
from  lin.  to  2Jin.,  2'56cub.  ft.,  showing  that 
only  1-lOth  part  of  the  whole  27  cub.  ft.  re- 
tained the  original  form  and  size  of  new 
granite  metalling. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  ilitchell’s  own  plan 
for  the  reform  of  macadamised  or  broken 
stone  roads.  He  proposes  to  bind  the  broken 
stones  together  by  means  of  Portland  or  of 
other  hydraulic  cement  grout,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  four  parts  of  clean  broken  stones,  one 
and  a quarter  to  one  and  one-third  of  clean 
sharp  sand,  and  one  of  cement  of  the  best 
quality,  able  to  stand  a tensile  stress  of  500lb. 
to  GOOlb.  on  a bar  iHn.  square.  Complete 
instructions  are  given  for  making  a road  on 
this  plan.  He  prefers  to  make  it  in  two 
layers  ; the  first  to  be  put  down  roughly  for  a 
thickness  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  when 
consolidated  the  second  layer,  of  the  same 
depth,  should  be  laid,  and  carefully  rolled 
with  a heavy  roller.  In  order  to  obtain  access 
to  the  water  and  gas  pipes,  the  concrete  is  to 
be  cast  in  blocks  3ft.  by  4ft.,  separated  from 
each  other  by  iHn.  of  joint,  filled  with  con- 
crete grout.  To  remove  the  blocks,  the 
joint  is  cut  out,  and  they  are  raised  by  a 
moveable  crane.  ]\Ir.  Mitchell  states  that 
under  traffic  at  Inverness  for  the  last  four 
years  and  a half  this  kind  of  road-crust  has 
given  good  results.  The  second  trial,  carried 
out  on  100  yards  of  the  Mall  in  S.  James’s 
Park,  was  a failure,  “ the  surface  breaking  up 
under  the  traffic.”  His  explanation  is  that 
the  surface  was  accidentally  rolled  before  the 
cement  had  consolidated,  thus  injuring  its 
crystalline  structure.  Fifty  yards  laid  down 
in  1866,  at  George  IV.  Bridge  in  Edinburgh, 
have  given  better  results. 

The  idea  of  using  concrete  in  this  way  is  a 
very  simple  and  obvious  one  ; but  the  appli- 
cation is  one  of  those  that  could  only  be  fairly 
tested  by  many  prolonged  and  careful  trials 
under  heavy  traffic.  We  do  not  consider 
that  such  a road  could  be  easily  repaired — 
that,  for  instance,  ruts,  such  as  would  be 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  form  themselves,  could 
be  rapidly  and  cheaply  mended  ; cutting  them 
out  and  filling  with  fresh  concrete,  would,  we 
should  expect,  be  an  inefficient  remedy,  and 
until  this  concrete  got  consolidated  the  road 
could  not  well  be  opened  to  traffic. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  President, 
occupied  the  chaii-.  The  ordinary  routine  business 
having  been  got  through,  several  new  members 
were  elected. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  then  read  the  following 
paper 

ON  THE  MODES  OF  DECORATIVE  TREATMENT  ADAPTED 
TO  WAllIOUS  MiTEBIALS. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  skill  which  are 
necessary  to  the  excellence  of  each  work  of  art, 
there  is  one  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in 
danger  of  being  overlooked,  or,  at  least,  of  being 
treated  with  something  like  oversight — I mean 
that  pait’.cnlar  skill,  which  must  emanate  partly 
from  the  designer,  but  far  more  from  the  work- 
man,  by  ‘which  the  special  qualities  of  the 
)iiatt’rial  to  be  dealt  with  are  recognised,  valued, 
and  expressed.  At  the  first  glance  we  should  be 
apt  to  say  that  a beautiful  form  will  be  beautiful 
whatever  the  mere  material  in  which  it  is  shaped; 
but  this  is  now  so  generally  admitted  to  be  a false 
doctrine  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  pursue 
the  arguments  against  it.  My  present  object  is  to 
show  that,  given  the  design  suited  to  stone,  wood, 
or  metal,  there  yet  remains  to  the  workman  an 
excellent  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  perception 
and  the  display  of  that  particular  skill  by  which 
every  excellence  of  his  material  is  made  the  most 


of.  Without  going  the  length  of  Saying  that 
every  variety  of  every  material  caffs  for  a special 
style  of  execution,  I do  say  that  the  subject 
demands  much  closer  attention  than  it  receives, 
and  that  it  is  well  to  bring  forward  some  of  the 
more  notable  instances,  and  to  point  out  how  or 
where  we  may  look  for  the  peculiarities  of  texture 
or  substance  which  should  influence  the  use  of  our 
tools.  Let  us,  then,  begin  by  considering  the 
solid  materials  which  may  be  moulded  or  carved. 
I'he  first,  and  most  important  to  architects,  are 
those  materials  which  may  be  classed  generally  as 
stone.  Under  this  head  are  included  materials  of 
very  varied  qualities  and  characteristics — so  varied, 
indeed,  that  we  almost  may  say  that  each  variety 
requires  its  own  treatment  in  sculpture.  We  may, 
however,  group  them  together  broadly  under  a 
few  heads,  and  then,  looking  back  historically,  we 
shall  see  that  the  whole  style  of  art  was,  in  early 
ages,  affected  by  the  peculiarity  of  treatment 
rendered  necessary  or  possible  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  materials  used  ; bearing  in  mind  that,  the 
most  esteemed  materials  being  used  for  the  moat 
noble  monuments,  and  those  monuments  having 
the  strongest  hold  upon  the  mind  and  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  art,  so  the  working  of  those 
materials  gave  the  keynote  to  the  art-work  of  that 
age  or  country. 

GRANITE. 

Thus,  as  we  find  the  earliest  and  grandest  sculp- 
ture of  Egypt  worked  in  granite,  the  beautiful  and 
durable  stone  of  Assouan  (Syene),  so  we  find  all 
Egyptian  sculpture  partaking  to  some  extent  of 
the  characteristics  of  execution  most  suitable  to 
that  material.  Broad,  even  surfaces,  crudely- 
rounded  contours  and  obtuse  or  rectangular  sections 
prevail.  A thin  “ arris  ” or  an  acute  angle  is 
almost  unknown.  The  value  of  the  material  also 
is  much  enhanced  by  a high  polish,  which  is  only 
compatible  with  broad  surfaces  and  bold  roundings. 
Where  greater  detail  is  required,  it  is  either  cut 
deeply,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  or  slightly, 
through  the  polish,  and  left  dull  in  contrast  with 
the  polish.  And  as  the  forms  must  be  of  the 
simplest  and  most  conventional,  so  the  detail  must 
be  very  limited  and  very  expressive. 

MARBLE. 

In  the  beautiful  white  marble  of  Greece  we  have 
a material  the  admirable  qualities  of  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  had  a large  share  in  per- 
fecting Greek  art.  The  workman  must  have 
taken  delight  in  its  exquisitely  even  grain  and  pure 
colour,  admitting,  as  they  do,  of  the  most  delicate 
expression  of  form  and  of  the  highest  mechanical 
finish.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the 
progress  of  Greek  sculpture  from  the  archaic  to 
its  more  perfect  development,  without  feeling 
conscious  that  the  artists  were  gradually  recog- 
nising the  wonderful  capabilities  of  their  material 
and  were  led  on  to  fresh  efforts  and  more  careful 
study  in  consequence.  In  addition  to  its  beauty, 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked  and  its  durability 
encourage  the  use  of  fine  sections  in  mouldings, 
sharp  arrises,  and  delicate  detail.  The  even,  crys- 
talline granulation  of  surface  is  admirably 
calculated  to  express  the  roundings  and  the  most 
subtle  gradations  of  shade  ; consequently  he  who, 
overlooking  these  special  qualities,  executes  his 
work  as  if  in  a coarser  stone,  throws  away  much 
of  the  excellence  within  his  reach.  The  semi- 
transparency of  marbles  gives  a peculiar  value  to 
their  sections  under  some  conditions,  and  occa- 
sional acute  angles  in  section  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  necessary  to  the  fuff  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  the  material.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
even  among  the  ancients,  an  equal  amount  of  in- 
tuitive skill  was  possessed  by  all  the  workmen 
employed  on  one  building.  Let  any  one  who  has 
the  opportunity  examine  the  several  blocks  which 
formed  part  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  of  the 
Erectheum,  now  lying  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  looking  closely  he  will  find  an  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  method  of  finish  in  one  block 
and  in  another  (compare  those  numbered  127 
and  129).  Even  at  this  lapse  of  time,  one  can 
almost  say  that  the  worker  of  one  block  was 
thinking  of  his  work,  the  worker  of  the  other  of 
his  wages. 

The  student  of  “ material”  will  also  do  well  to 
examine  very  carefully  the  sections  of  the  dra- 
peries and  other  portions  of  the  best  Greek  sculp- 
tures. He  will  find  nothing  overloi.ked  there  ; 
every  surface,  every  edge  or  angle  is  so  worked 
as  to  use  to  the  best  purpose  the  light  which 
faffs  on  it.  If,  too,  he  observes  in  these  works 
the  treatment  of  the  human  face  and  figure, 
he  will  learn  how  the  breadth  of  light  must 
be  preserved,  and  how,  when  emphasis  is 
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needed,  the  shadow  must  be  cut  so  deeply  as 
to  overcome  the  luminous  white  of  marble. 
What  I have  been  saying  applies  to  the 
white  marble  only.  “Veined  ” or  figured  marbles 
admit  only  of  the  boldest  moulded  forms,  and  not 
at  all  of  carved  detail,  which  only  quarrels  with 
the  “ figure  ” — ^^the  material’s  natural  beauty. 

STONE. 

In  the  commoner  varieties  of  building  stone,  we 
have  materials  of  a grit  variously  coarse,  and  more 
friable,  both  in  working  and  in  wear.  These 
qualities  necessitate  coarser  arrises  and  fillets,  and, 
therefore,  heavier  contours  in  the  mouldings.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  apparent  finish 
or  delicacy  of  mouldings  is  to  a great  extent  de- 
termined by  the  delicacy  or  otherwise  of  the  nar- 
row fillets.  The  colour  of  the  common  stones,again, 
is  less  even  than  that  of  marble.  The  treatment 
of  the  detail  has,  therefore,  to  be  vigorous  enough 
to  overcome  its  inequality.  In  comparing  the 
buildings  of  Greece  with  those  of  Eome  this  dif- 
ference of  treatment  is  very  observable.  The 
detail  in  stone,  requires  stronger  definition,  which 
is  obtained  by  greater  relief  and  depth  of  cutting  ; 
so  that  often  where  low  relief  would  suffice  in 
marble,  high  relief  and  bolder  forms  are  requisite 
in  stone.  I am,  of  course,  supposing  the  conditions 
of  light  or  position  to  be  equal.  Climate  or  other 
special  circumstances  may  largely  affect  the  treat- 
ment, nor  am  I now  considering  special  design  so 
much  as  special  ivorknianship.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  according  to  the  coarseness  or 
fineness  or  friability  of  the  stone  the  treatment 
may  be  modified  upon  the  same  general  rules.  It 
may,  however,  be  as  well  to  enumerate  a few  lead- 
ing points.  In  carved  details  stone  allows  con- 
siderable freedom.  Deep  undercutting  is  admis- 
sible and  useful  when  not  carried  to  such  ex- 
cess as  to  expose  the  subject  to  risk.  Projecting 
masses  must  always  be  corbelled,  so  to  speak,  in 
such  a way  as  not  to  have  a tendency  to  break 
themselves  off.  Thin  edges  are  incompatible  with 
so  friable  a material,  but  lightness  may  always  be 
given  by  bevelling  back  to  the  ground.  Where 
strength  is  expected,  a rectangular  section  is  agree- 
able to  stone.  Indeed,  a square  edge  seems  con- 
stantly demanded,  and  an  edge  presenting  an  angle 
of  less  than  about  60°  or  75°  is  too  weak  for  the 
material.  To  sum  up,  the  ordinary  building  stones 
require  a firm,  vigorous,  substantial  treatment, 
with  sufficient  breadth  and  depth  of  cutting  to 
overcome  the  more  or  less  irregular  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  at  which  the  work  is  in- 
tended to  be  seen.  Of 

STUCCO  OR  PLASTER, 

the  treatment  may  be  classed  under  two  heads 
— that  moulded  by  hand,  and  that  cast  in  moulds. 
The  two  methods  may  also  be  blended.  In  work- 
ing plaster  relief  ornament  by  hand,  a great  free- 
dom of  touch  and  variety  of  form  are  attainable 
and  desirable.  At  the  same  time,  thin  edges  or 
deep  undercutting  are  rendered  undesirable  by  the 
friability  of  the  material.  The  degree  of  finish 
must  depend  rather  on  the  conditions  of  applica- 
tion, since  its  texture  may  be  rendered  as  fine  as 
that  of  ivory,  and  a pure  and  even  tone  of  colour 
may  be  obtained,  either  in  the  material  or  by  sub- 
sequent tinting.  Almost  any  degree  of  vigour  may 
be  given  by  bold  modelling,  keeping  the  lights 
broad  and  not  too  much  softening  away  the  tool 
marks.  Excellent  examples  of  plaster  treatment 
may  be  seen  in  the  ceilings  of  many  old  London 
houses  of  the  period  of  the  Georges,  and  the  ele- 
gant and  spirited  stuccoes  of  both  ancient  and  me- 
diteval  Italy  afford  valuable  teaching.  Where  the 
ornament  is  intended  to  be  painted  or  coloured 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  narrow  quirks,  which 
may  become  stopped,  and  thin  edges,  which  will 
easily  be  broken.  If  the  relief  be  very  low  an  in- 
dented outline  is  useful.  For  the  treatment  of 
plaster  ornament  cast  from  moulds  we  cannot  do 
better  than  observe  Arabic  or  Moorish  work.  Orna- 
ments produced  in  this  way  should  be  clear,  well- 
defined,  not  undercut,  and  arranged  so  as  to  draw 
readily  from  the  mould  and  require  little  subse- 
quent finish.  It  is  applicable,  of  course,  chiefly  for 
repeated  or  diaper  ornament.  In  Moorish  work 
beautiful  soft  gradations  of  shade  are  obtained, 
not  by  rounding  or  moulding  the  face  or  edge 
of  the  ornament,  but  by  introducing  two  or 
three  distinct  strata  of  ornament,  interlacing 
with  each  other,  each  on  its  own  level— a 
plan  in  every  way  adapted  for  work  cast  in 
moulds.  In  combining  the  cast  and  hand-worked 
methods,  the  simpler  and  more  rigid  parts  may  be 
cast,  leaving  the  lighter  detail  to  show  the  work- 


man’s hand.  Many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  ap- 
ply equally  to 

TERRA-COTTA, 

in  which,  however,  partly  on  account  of  the  coarser 
material,  and  partly  because  its  use  is  most  often  ex- 
ternal, greater  boldness  of  execution  is  demanded. 
A certain  rough  plastic  touch,  with  rather  hard 
edges  and  strong  surface  lines,  tell  best.  (See 
the  details  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  and,  for  the 
higher  forms  of  art,  the  Florentine  portrait-busts 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  especially  No.  7,621,  ’6l, 
and  S.  Jerome,  8,383,  ’63,  in  the  Kensington 
Museum.)  Undercutting,  fine  arrises,  and  fillets 
should  be  avoided.  From  terra-cotta  we  easily 
pass  to  the  glazed  material,  as  Della  Robbia  ware, 
and  to 

POTTERY. 

Here  angular  sections  are  to  be  avoided,  the  sur- 
faces all  rounded  ; and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  as  a number  of  small  high  lights  only  perplex, 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  great  simplicity  and 
breadth  in  the  moulded  surfaces,  and  distinctness 
in  the  outlines  of  the  forms  to  be  expressed. 
Where  the  design  is  set  off  by  a coloured  or  tinted 
ground  without  glaze,  a careful  outline  and 
sharply-executed  detail  are  required.  For  ex- 
amples we  have  but  to  look  at  the  productions  of 
Wedgwood,  many  of  which  are,  in  their  way, 
perfect.  Under  a glaze,  however  fine,  low  relief 
requires  a mare  delicate  and  softened  treatment, 
with  an  avoidance  of  hard  outline  or  sudden  pro- 
tuberances. Of  this  class  of  work  is  the  Celadon 
ware,  of  which  a splendid  example  is  the  “ Cobden 
Vase  ’’  on  view  at  Kensington.  The  conditions 
of  this  material  are — on  an  opaque  tinted  ground, 
a semi-transparent  white  relief  with  a high  glaze 
over  the  whole — conditions  favourable  to  ex- 
tremely-subdued relief  and  softened  outline.  I 
allude  to  these  finer  descriptions  of  pottery  be- 
cause, in  the  form  of  medallions,  &c.,  they  are 
occasionally  used  to  decorate  either  the  building 
or  its  accessories. 

WOOD-CARTING. 

The  grain  and  texture  of  wood  vary  so  con- 
siderably that  comprehensive  rules  of  general  ap- 
plication cannot  be  laid  down.  It  is  not  difficult, 
however,  to  show  in  what  respects  general  rules 
may  be  observed,  and  at  what  points  they  must 
diverge  according  to  the  material  to  be  dealt  with. 
Some  woods  are  of  so  fine  a grain  and  so  close  a 
texture  that  they  are  capable  of  almost  un- 
limited delicacy  of  finish ; and  of  these  the  harder 
sorts  will  take  a soft-hand-polish  which  places 
them  almost  on  a par  with  ivory.  I need  only 
refer  to  that  wonderful  specimen  of  wood-carving, 
the  cabinet  by  Fourdinois,  of  Paris,  from  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  now  at  Kensington.  Work  of 
this  description  is,  however,  so  exceptional  as  not 
to  demand  so  much  notice  as  the  carving  of  the 
various  woods  in  ordinary  use.  In  such  woods  as 
oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany,  we  have  materials  with 
a more  or  less  pronounced  grain  or  texture,  in 
colour  not  quite  even,  readily  cut  with  a sharp 
edge,  and  of  a tenacity  altogether  different  from 
the  brittle  nature  of  stone,  enabling  it  to  bear 
considerable  undercutting  or  perforation  without 
risk.  These  are  all  qualities  admitting  of  or  re- 
quiring special  treatment.  To  commence  with 
the  first-named  condition — the  visible  grain  or 
texture.  It  is  obvious  that  the  workman  will 
select  for  his  carving  that  wood  which  is  most  even 
in  texture,  grain,  and  colour,  since  aU  strongly- 
marked  grain  or  figure  tend  to  confuse  and  destroy 
the  effect  of  his  work.  Still,  even  when  he  has 
done  this,  he  has  in  oalc  a very  apparent  grain, 
and  here  and  there  some  amount  of  “figure.” 
The  carver  in  oak,  therefore,  must  seek  carefully 
to  execute  his  work  in  such  a way  as  to  overcome 
the  opposition  which  these  qualities  present.  His 
lights  must  be  preserved  broad  and  clear  and  in 
high  relief ; the  leading  intention  of  all  foliage 
distinctly  marked,  the  finer  lines  or  stems  pre- 
serving a sharp  outline.  The  shadows  must  be 
bold  enough  to  explain  the  forms,  intensity  being 
given  by  bold  undercutting.  Much  assistance  to 
the  expression  may  be  given  by  the  actual  tool- 
marks.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  wood- 
carving as  glass-paper.  Yet,  bold  though  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  be,  it  need  not  appear  coarse  ; 
the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  material  allow  of 
thin  edges  and  considerable  freedom  as  to  detached 
and  perforated  work.  But,  above  all  things,  let 
the  wood-carver  avoid  a thick  square  edge — an 
edge  at  right  angles  with  the  face  of  the  work 
This  at  once  gives  his  work  a stony  character, 
which  no  mere  finish  will  obviate.  I know  no  ex- 
amples better  illustrating  the  exact  capacities  of 
oak  than  the  exquisite  stalls  of  Amiens  (1528), 


and  the  beautiful  panelled  door  enclosure  by  Paul 
van  Schelden  in  the  Town-hall  of  Oudenarde. 
There  is  an  excellent  model  of  the  latter  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  In  walnut-wood  we  have  a mate- 
rial extremely  suitable  for  the  carver’s  art.  There 
are  many  varieties,  differing  greatly  from  each 
other  ; some  abounding  in  strongly-marked,  and 
often  beautiful  figure,  others  presenting  a mellow 
even  grain  (with  but  a slight  “ streakiness  ’’),  and 
an  agreeable  grey-brown  tone  of  colour.  When 
this  latter  class  of  wood  is  used  (and  its  fine  pores 
are,  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  filled  up  by 
a judicious  wax  rubbing),  results  maybe  obtained 
as  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  wood  as  those  from 
bronze  are  in  the  way  of  metal.  To  those  who 
would  learn  the  style  of  finish  and  execution 
adapted  to  walnut-wood,  I would  point  out  the 
numerous  works  of  the  Siennese  carvers,  the  stalls 
of  S.  Pietro  at  Perugia  and  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Bergamo,  both  by  Stefano  de  Bergamo.  There 
are  also  some  admirable  benches  and  a desk  in  the 
Sala  di  Cambio,  at  Perugia,  and  the  numerous 
grand  doors  in  the  Vatican  likewise  present  ex- 
cellent specimens.  In  the  Museum  at  Kensing- 
ton there  are  a few  good  works  of  this  class  ; 
modern  Siennese  work  they  are,  but  the  artist  has 
well  caught  the  style  and  method  of  the  old 
carvers.  I do  not  call  to  mind  any  prominent 
good  example  of  ancient  carving  in  walnut-wood 
in  that  collection.  The  numerous  coffers  in  the 
Cartoon  Gallery  have  no  special  merit  of  execu- 
tion. I must  not  be  understood  to  proscribe  the 
use  of  the  figured  class  of  walnut-wood.  On  the 
contrary,  this,  beautiful  in  itself,  should  be  used 
for  such  plain,  flat  surfaces  as  will  exhibit  and 
derive  embellishment  from  its  beauty.  It  will  be 
observed  in  the  examples  I have  quoted  that  a 
certain  precision  of  touch  is  common  to  all  of 
them.  The  lights  are  crisp  and  well-preserved, 
always  with  a view  to  carrying  the  eye  along  the 
motive  of  the  ornament.  If  it  be  a scroll  with  a 
fine  stem  connecting  foliage  or  husks,  observe 
that  the  eye  is  always  made  to  travel  along  the 
centre-line  of  the  curve.  The  section  of  fo- 
liage or  stem  is  such  as  to  take  the  light  in 
the  proper  direction.  The  fine  stem  is  so  sharply 
cut  (though  sometimes  a mere  thread)  as  never  to 
fail  of  expression,  either  by  means  of  its  fine  high 
light  or  sharp  little  shadow.  In  this  way  even 
the  finest  lines  are  not  allowed  to  be  lost  in  the 
dark  colour  of  the  wood.  It  will  be  found  also 
that  excellent  use  is  made  of  the  tool-marks,  which 
greatly  aasist  the  expression  of  the  work. 

rvORT. 

Holding  a place  superior,  but  closely -allied  to 
the  finer  woods,  is  ivory.  This  beautiful  material 
has  been  very  highly  prized  for  the  purposes  of 
art  from  the  earliest  times.  Its  close,  homogene- 
ous texture  peculiarly  fit  it  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
carving,  and  the  beautiful  surface  of  which  it  is 
capable,  together  with  its  soft  even  tone  of  colour, 
have  frequently  induced  artists  to  adopt  it  for 
works  of  a size  considerably  beyond  what  we  need 
consider  now.  The  form  and  size  of  its  natural 
growth  may,  in  a general  way,  be  taken  to  limit 
the  size  of  its  use,  which  is  therefore  ordinarily 
confined  to  a surface  of  a few  inches.  There  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  finish  and  elaboration  of 
detail  which  may  be  given  to  a few  inches  of  ivory. 
High  relief  or  low  relief  appear  to  equal  advantage, 
and  the  conditions  attached  to  it  appear  most 
simple.  The  work  must  never  be  rough  or  coarse, 
and  must  always  exhibit  the  exquisitely  delicate 
texture  of  surface  which  is  natural  to  it.  Its 
strength  admits  of  its  being  undercut  to  almost 
any  extent,  and  of  being  worked  to  almost  any 
degree  of  tenuity,  whilst  the  remarkably  soft 
gloss  of  its  surface  exhibits  to  advantage  either 
the  boldest  or  most  delicate  roundings. 

METALS. 

The  several  metals  in  use  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses present  conditions  different  altogether  from 
those  distinguishing  the  materials  which  we  have 
been  considering.  If  we  except  cast-iron,  the  con- 
dition of  friability  is  wanting,  and  we  are  there- 
fore at  once  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  thinnest 
sections  and  the  most  acute  angles.  Their  differ- 
ent degrees  of  ductility  also  represent  a special 
quality  to  be  expressed.  Their  capability  of  being 
bent  and  twisted  without  losing  their  strength  is  a 
valuable  quality  to  be  recognised.  In  treating 
each  separately  we  shall  have  to  be  guided  partly 
by  the  different  degrees  in  which  they  possess 
these  qualities,  partly  by  their  colour,  and  partly 
by  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which  they  ex- 
hibit bright  high  lights,  or  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a burnished  surface.  Let  us  first  take 
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WROUGHT-IRON, 

for  tile  artistic  treatment  of  iron  must  be 
Ruided  by  its  finest  capability,  and  that  is  to  be 
found  in  its  readiness,  under  certain  conditions 
to  receive  the  direct  impress  of  the  worker’s 
hand.  We  have,  then,  a material  of  a dark 
colour,  and  which,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
does  not  exhibit  bright  high  lights.  A vigorous 
treatment  and  strong  indentation  are  therefore 
demanded  for  detail.  Its  liability  to  corrode  pre- 
vents any  reliance  on  the  effect  of  fine  surfaces. 
It  possesses,  when  being  worked,  considerable 
ductility,  of  which  the  workman  must  avail  him- 
self fully  ; also  great  elastic  strength,  which  per- 
mits it  to  be  bent  or  twisted  extensively  with- 
out frequent  support.  These  qualities  allow  of 
very  acute  sections,  sharp  mouldings,  and  narrow 
fillets,  all  of  which  will  be  found  expressive,  but 
the  finer  the  sections  the  more  careful  must  be 
the  finish.  Excellent  specimens  of  wrought  iron 
ornament  are  numerous  enough  among  country 
inn  “sign”  brackets,  and  the  balustrades  and 
gates  scattered  about  the  country,  all  dating  prior 
to  the  present  century.  The  Hampton  Court 
gates  (not  long  since  removed  to  the  Kensington 
Museum)  are  splendid  examples  of  what  may  be 
done  vrith  the  smith’s  hammer.  At  the  same 
time,  I am  disposed  to  doubt  the  desirability  of 
working  the  ornament  to  such  a paper-like  thin- 
ness in  a material  which  corrodes  so  readily  as 
iron. 

[To  he  continued.) 


THE  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 

IN  the  course  of  his  paper  on  the  “ Selection  of 
Building  Sites,”  recently  read  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Professor 
Ansted  incidentally  cited  the  case  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  as  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  having 
good  foundations.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, 

Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don Commission  of  Sewers,  and  designer  of  the 
Viaduct,  concurred  in  the  remarks  of  the  Professor 
as  to  the  selection  of  sites,  but  was  at  a loss  to 
know  why  he  dragged  in  an  allusion  to  the 
Holborn  Viaduct.  If  he  meant  to  infer  that  the 
foundation  had  given  way,  he  could  understand 
the  allusion,  though  the  inference  was  incorrect. 

Professor  Ansted  here  said  that  his  impres- 
sion was  that  the  foundation  had  partially  given 
ay. 

Mr.  Haywood,  in  continuation,  then  said  that 
as  few  things  were  so  instructive  as  an  account  of 
a failure  or  a partial  failure,  he  would  narrate 
briefly  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
getting  in  of  the  foundations,  from  which  it  would 
be  self-evident  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  there. 
He  hoped  that  at  some  future  time,  either  iu  that 
room  or  in  another  place,  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  the  matter  more  fully  before  the  profession. 
The  old  bed  of  the  Fleet  River  was  200ft. 
or  300ft.  wide  at  the  spot  where  the  Viaduct 
is  carried  across  the  Valley,  and  the  bed  of  the 
existing  Fleet  Sewer  was  about  22ft.  or  23ft. 
below  the  old  level  of  F.irringdon-street  at  the 
point  where  the  principal  arch  of  the  Viaduct 
spans  that  street,  and  this  bed  was  of  clay.  The 
excavations  for  the  foundations  were  carried  7ft. 
or  8ft.,  and  in  some  cases  more,  below  the  old  bed 
of  the  river,  right  into  the  solid  blue  London 
clay,  ard  the  foundations  were  got  iu  bit  by  bit. 
Concrete  of  the  best  quality  was  used,  and  the 
greatest  pains  taken  to  ensure  efficiency  in  respect 
of  foundations.  This  efficiency  was  attained,  for, 
on  the  authority  of  the  engineers  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  to  report  on  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  fracture  of  the  granite  columns,  it  had 
been  stated  as  beyond  doubt  that  the  foundations 
would  bear  five  or  six,  or  even  seven  times  more 
weight  per  square  inch  than  they  would  have  to 
bear  were  the  Viaduct  densely  packed  with  human 
beings  and  vehicles  of  the  heaviest  description. 
The  engineers  referred  to  had  reported  that  not 
the  slightest  movement  had  taken  place  in  the 
foundations.  The  fracture  of  the  columns  was 
entirely  duo  to  bad  joining.  If  any  fault  attached 
to  him  in  the  matter — and  he  spoke  candidly — it 
^as  that  he  had  trusted  too  implicitly  to  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  workmen  who  were  to  carry 
his  design  into  execution,  and  had  calculated  on 
such  workmanship  as  he  himself  should  have  put 
in  had  he  been  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
columns.  He  had  endeavoured  to  make  too  fine 
a joint,  and  with  such  large  masses  of  granite  almost 
mathematical  accuracy  was  necessary  in  the  join- 
ing an  inequality  of  only  a sixpence  in  thickness 
being  capable  of  causing  a serious  fracture. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.— PLATE  XVHI. 


Professor  Ansted,  in  reply,  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  he  had  made  the  allusion  in  question  to 
the  Viaduct,  and  begged  to  withdraw  it  in  the  face 
of  the  very  satisfactory  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Haywood.  From  that  statement  it  was  quite  clear 
that  Mr.  Haywood  was  blameless  in  the  matter. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
[Continued  from  page  28.) 

Plate  18. — The  Side-Wreath — Starting  from 
Newel. 

WHEN  a hall  is  large  and  spacious,  then  the 
stairs  starting  should  present  a grand  and 
imposing  effect.  The  newel  stands  out,  curve 
projects  on  floor,  and  extends  on  the  side,  to  third 
or  fourth  riser,  as  the  drawing  shows. 

To  lay  down  the  plan  : Commence  with  a 
straight  line  for  centre  of  rail ; say  that  through 
A.  Let  A,  B,  C equal  two  square  steps.  Assume 
C,  on  second  riser,  as  a fixed  point.  Then  the  line 
from  C may  be  drawn  to  make  any  angle  (except 
a right)  with  C A. 

It  will  always  be  ordinate,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  the  line  may  be  drawn.  It  causes  the 
wreath  to  fall  exactly  level  at  the  mitre  cap,  and 
directs  the  construction  of  mould. 

Let  us  take  C D for  ordinate,  and  D as  centre 
of  newel  and  mitre  cap.  Here  observe  that  the 
centre  of  newel  can  be  made  to  stand  at  any  point 
on  line  C D,  and  the  curve  on  the  floor  be  either 
expanded  or  contracted  to  suit  situation. 

This  understood— draw  size  of  cap.  Setoff  half 
width  of  rail  on  each  side  of  line  C D.  Draw  par- 
allel with  it,  cutting  cap,  which  gives  commence- 
ment of  mitre.  Let  seat  from  2 be  square  with  C 
D.  Next,  draw  from  A,  parallel  with  ordinate, 
cutting  seat  at  E. 

Remember  that  the  height  must  be  obtained 
before  pitch  can  be  drawn.  The  two  square  steps 
on  the  left  show  under-side  of  rail  resting  on 
centre  of  balusters.  Set  ofi’  half  its  thickness. 
This  done  square  over  N C.  Blake  it  equal  to 
A C on  plan.  Then  L C gives  height.  Let  that 

* This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
RmPBLn’s  work  on  the  snbject,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  Trirhucr  and  Co.,  London. 


of  2,  3 on  the  right  equal  it.  Next  join  3,  E ex- 
tended ; and  we  have  the  pitch.  Dotted  curve 
shows  centre  of  rail,  and  lines  C 2 and  C A its 
tangents.  Set  off  half  width  of  rail  on  each  side 
of  curve.  Then  draw  any  number  of  ordinates 
cutting  pitch.  Square  these  over.  Let  E N equal 
E A,  and  3 L equal  2 C.  Join  L N extended. 
This,  to  be  correct,  must  equal  corresponding 
letters  on  left. 

Now  find  points  and  trace  curves  on  mould. 
Let  the  straight  wood  for  joint  equal  mitre  at  2. 
Find  bevel  for  joint  on  straight  shank,  by  drawing 
a line  from  E parallel  with  N L.  Next,  square 
over  any  point  on  pitch — say  P.  Let  this  be 
centre  ; and  for  radius  a circle  touching  line 
from  E,  cutting  at  H.  Join  H K,  and  bevel  is 
obtained.  The  angle  formed  by  pitch  and  E A 
gives  bevel  for  joint  on  left. 

Square  sections  show  their  application. 

Examine  the  drawing  and  see  how  the  angle  of 
tangents  meeting  at  C affects  height  of  newel.  It 
is  evident  a riser  added  to  a short  baluster  gives 
height  of  newel  from  top  of  first  step  to  under-side 
of  cap  ; because  the  tangents  meet  on  second  riser. 
Again,  move  point  C to  the  right.  This  increases 
length  ; but,  let  C stand  on  first  step  ; then  the 
newel  becomes  shorter.  Elevation  on  the  left 
shows  all  this.  Line  N C being  fixed  and  equal  to 
tangent  A C.  Therefore,  the  length  of  tangents 
on  ground  plan  regulates  height  of  newel. 


Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ire- 
land.— The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitute was  held  last  evening,  when  Mr.  J.  BI‘D. 
Bermingham,  Associate,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
President’s  Address  and  Building  Surveyors.” 
International  Exhibition  of  1871.  — The 
following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  consented 
to  act  as  judges  to  select  paintings  for  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  : — The  Viscount  Bury,  BI.P. ; 
the  Lord  Elcho,  M.P. ; Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart. ; 
BIr.  Alfred  Elmore,  R.A.  (representing  the  Royal 
Academy)  ; BIr.  Alfred  Clint  (representing  the 
Society  of  British  Artists)  ; Mr.  Alfred  Hunt 
(representing  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours)  ; BIr.  Henry  Warren  (representing  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours) ; Mr.  F. 
Dillon  ; and  BIr.  H.  S.  Blarks. 
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decorative  processes. 

By  “An  Experienced  Workman.” 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  both 
for  and  against  the  use  of  imitations 
of  woods  and  marbles.  W e do  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  question  here  ; suffice  it  lor  us 
that  custom,  practice,  and  precedent  sanction 
their  use.  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  and  others  of  the  highest  authority 
on  decorative  art,  admit  of  imitations  being 
used  wherever  the  real  wood  or  marble 
could  or  would  be  used  in  architectural  con- 
struction. That  this  is  a sensible  and  right 
view  of  the  question  we  are  persuaded  that 
none  but  crochetty  critics  will  dispute. 
However,  we  are  safe,  so  far,  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  so  universally  used  in  all  classes  of 
houses,  public  buildings,  shops,  &c.,  both  for 
interior  and  exterior  decoration — for  purposes 
of  utility,  as  well  as  for  adornment ; and  we 
may  rest  quite  assured  that  its  practise  will 
never  be  discontinued,  however  much  the 
followers  of  John  Rushin  may  preach  against 
it.  Even  from  an  economical  point  of  view 
its  value  is  great,  inasmuch  as  no  other  kind 
of  painted  work  will  bear  cleaning  so  repeat- 
edly as  grained  work,  &c.,  without  injury. 
As  a means  of  decoration  it  is  valuable. 
Beautiful  combinations  may  be  formed  with 
the  great  variety  of  coloured  woods  and 
marbles  available  for  the  use  of  the  artist, 
which  in  skilful  bands  may  be  worked 
up  into  the  most  complicated  and  ta,steful 
forms ; and  if  good  taste  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  colour  of  the  woods  and 
marbles  and  their  harmonious  arrangement 
really  artistic  works  may  be  executed.  We 
cannot  see  why  works  of  this  class  may  not 
be  ranked  with  the  other  specimens  of  orna- 
mental art  which  are  usually  placed  on  a 
much  higher  scale.  However,  with  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here,  simply  confining 
ourselves  to  the  manipulative  processes  em- 
ployed in  working  them. 

How  long  ago,  or  when  the  art  of  graining 
first  originated,  we  have  no  record,  man 
being  essentially  an  imitative  animal,  and  he 
may  have  begun  very  early.  Let  that  be  as  it 
may,  we  can  only  record  our  own  experience. 
We  remember  seeing,  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago,  in  an  old  mansion  in  Yorkshire, 
some  imitation  oak,  which,  by  well-authenti- 
cated testimony,  was  proved  to  have  been 
done  upwards  of  sixty  years  before  ; and  it 
was,  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  undergoing  the 
process  of  cleaning  and  varnishing,  and, 
although  dark  with  age  and  repeated  varnish- 
ings,  it  was  in  a condition  to  last  many 
years. 

Oak  graining,  of  which  we  are  now  about 
to  treat,  is  peculiarly  an  English  process.  To 
an  Englishman  the  oak  tree  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  strength,  grandeur,  and  utility  ; its 
praises  have  been  sung  and  its  sterling  quali- 
ties lauded  by  poet  and  sage.  To  it  the 
stability  and  beauty  of  our  ancient  baronial 
halls,  and  the  half-timbered  dwellings  of 
England’s  sturdy  squires  and  yeomen  are 
due.  Our  churches  and  municipal  buildings 
were  clothed  with  oak,  in  panelled  wainscot 
and  glorious  carved  screens.  For  quaint  fur- 
niture, from  the  throne  of  the  monarch  to 
the  rude  bench  of  the  cottager — to  all  these 
and  countless  other  uses  has  this  famed 
English  wood  been  applied.  No  wonder 
Englishmen  are  fond  of  this  truly  national 
tree,  and  hence  the  very  natural  desire  to  see 
it  about  them  in  every  form— oak  doors,  oak 
sideboards  and  chairs,  &c.  Indeed,  this 
fondness  for  oak  has  led  to  its  being  the  only 
wood  whioh  in  England  is  universally  imi- 
tated. Wherever  we  go,  in  hall  or  cottage, 
we  see  this  wood,  either  real  or  imitated. 
The  beauty  and  novelty  of  its  grain  and 
markings  peculiarly  adapt  it  for  being  imi- 
tated, and  it  is  a singular  fact  that  out  of  the 
millions  of  feet  of  oak  planks  cut  up  yearly 


no  two  planks  are  alike.  It  needs  but  to 
take  the  thickness  of  a shaving  off  an  oak 
board,  and  the  figure  or  marks  will  be 
clianged.  No  other  wood  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  possesses  this  quality ; all  others 
have  a sameness  and  a mechanical  repetition 
of  pattern  in  their  markings  from  which  oak 
is  entirely  free. 

There  are  several  methods  used  for  imi- 
tating oak,  with  various  degrees  of  success. 
The  most  ancient  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  was  done  by  painting  the  work 
with  a graining  colour,  and  then  making  all 
the  figures  or  markings  with  the  end  of  a 
tallow  candle ; the  result  was  that  the 
graining  colour  dried  hard  everywhere,  ex- 
cept ou  those  places  touched  by  the  tallow, 
which  was  then  wiped  oif  with  a piece  of 
flannel  leaving  the  marks  of  the  clean  ground 
colour.  Another  plan  was  to  mix  a little 
dark  colour  with  sweet  oil  and  beeswax,  and 
with  a pencil  or  fitch  the  colour  of  the 
various  markings  was  put  in  upon  the  bare 
ground  colour.  The  graining  colour  was 
then  mixed  with  beer,  and  spread  over  the 
work,  and  then  flagged  with  a duster  or  large 
flat  tool  made  for  the  purpose.  AYhen  this 
was  dry,  the  marking  colour  was  washed  off 
with  turpentine.  This  system  is  in  partial 
use  even  at  this  day. 

The  next  great  stride  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement in  oak  graining  seems  to  have 
been  the  natural  out-growth  from  this  last 
process,  and  is  very  extensively  used  in 
certain  districts,  and  notably  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  called  “ spirit-colour  graining.”  When 
well  and  properly  done  it  is  a useful  and 
cleanly  process,  having  this  advantage  over 
any  other  method,  i.e.,  that  work  done  with 
it  may  be  grained  and  varnished  in  the  same 
day,  which,  under  certain  circumstances  and 
for  certain  work,  is  very  valuable,  especially 
where,  as  in  offices,  &c.,  unnecessary  inter- 
ruption of  business  has  to  be  avoided.  This 
process  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — To  mix  the 
graining  colour,  grind  a quantity  of  the  best 
washed  whiting  in  turpentine  ; add  such  a 
proportion  of  either  burnt  sienna,  Oxford 
ochre,  burnt  umber,  raw  umber,  or  part  of  one 
and  part  of  another,  according  to  the  colour 
required,  as  will  stain  the  whiting  to  the  re- 
quired depth  of  colour  ; then  add  sufficient 
turpentine -varnish  to  bind  or  fasten  the  colour 
when  thinned  to  a working  consistency  with 
turpentine,  which  may  be  best  ascertained  by 
trial  before  commencing  any  important  work ; 
the  colour  is  then  spread  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face, and  stippled  or  streaked  with  a duster  or 
flat  brush  ; it  is  now  combed  quickly  (in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described).  If  this  is  not 
done  quickly,  the  colour  sets  or  dries,  and 
when  once  set  the  combing  cannot  afterwards 
be  done.  The  colour  dries  quite  dead.  When 
it  has  stood  a short  time  it  may  then  be  figured 
or  marked  in  imitation  of  the  marks  seen  in 
the  real  oak  thus  Dissolve  Scotch  soda  in 
water — let  it  be  tolerably  strong — add  a little 
burnt  sienna  ground  in  water.  Now  take  a 
flat  fitch  (hog-hair),  dip  it  into  the  solution  of 
soda,  and  thus  mark  out  or  put  in  any  figure 
that  may  be  desirable,  taking  care  not  to  use 
it  too  freely,  or  else  it  will  run  and  make 
marks,  which  are  not  required  ; it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  wherever  the  soda  touches 
there  will  be  a mark.  When  the  work  is  all 
figured,  the  whole  must  be  well  washed  with 
a sponge  and  plenty  of  clean  water,  which  will 
clear  off  the  soda,  and  wherever  it  has  touched 
the  graining  colour  will  be  destroyed,  and  will 
wash  off,  leaving  the  figures  clear  and  bright. 
The  work  must  then  be  brushed  over  with 
weak  beer  and  water,  in  the  proportions  of  half 
beer  and  half  water,  and  then  over  grained  in 
the  usual  manner.  A door  may  thus  be 
grained  and  varnished  in  a couple  of  hours’ 
time.  The  solution  of  soda  is  sometimes  dis- 
pensed with,  and  turpentine  is  used  instead. 
The  veining  fitch  is  dipped  into  turps,  stained 
so  as  to  show  the  marks,  and  is  wiped  off 
again  before  it  has  had  time  to  dry,  using  a 
flannel  rag  for  that  purpose.  Wherever  the 
turpentine  touches  the  spirit  colour  it  im- 


mediately softens  the  turpentine  varnish, 
which  may  then  be  wiped  off,  but  only  while 
it  is  wet ; and  as  it  of  course  dries  very  soon, 
the  work  requires  to  be  quickly  done,  or  else 
it  is  labour  lost.  This  is  not  so  cleanly  in 
using  as  the  soda,  but  good  work  may  be 
done  with  it.  The  heart  or  sap  of  oak  may  be 
admirably  imitated  on  this  system,  especially 
upon  moulded  surfaces.  The  heart  must  be 
marked  in  with  the  fitch  or  a sable  pencil 
and  turpentine,  as  before  described,  and  while 
it  is  wet  must  be  brushed  or  softened  all  one 
way,  that  is,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sap 
runs— the  direction  of  its  growth.  If  this  is 
done  well  the  light  and  dark  edges  of  the  sap 
of  the  real  wood  may  be  very  closely  imi- 
tated. 

But  the  most  important  and  best  system  of 
graining  oak  is  the  oil-colour  process.  It 
must  be  understood  that  oak  has  two  distinct 
characteristics.  The  first  is  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  which  is  formed  by  the  pores,  and  which 
always  runs  the  length  way  of  the  plank,  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  tree  also,  and  this  is  fine  or 
coarse  as  the  case  may  be  ; the  other  is  techni- 
cally called  “the  figure”— the  dapple,  the 
veining,  and  the  lights  of  the  oak.  These 
markings,  almost  in  every  case,  run  across 
the  grain,  and,  as  a rule,  have  a silvery  re- 
flection, and  stand  out  lighter  and  brighter 
than  the  grain,  and  sometimes  they  have  a 
light  silvery  edge  and  a dark  centre.  Of 
course,  both  the  grain  and  the  markings  are 
different  in  different  descriptions  of  oak.  In 
the  English  oak  the  grain  and  the  veining,  or 
figure,  are  much  finer  and  closer  than  it  is  in 
the  foreign  oak.  The  Dantzic  oak,  for  in- 
stance, is  exceedingly  coarse  or  open  in  its 
grain  or  pores,  and  the  “ lights,”  or  figure,  are, 
as  a rule,  in  broad  and  thick  lumps,  without 
much  grace  or  beauty  of  form ; while  the 
figure  in  English  oak  is  arranged  or  flows  in 
graduated  curves,  having  a beauty  peculiarly 
its  own.  The  grain  and  the  markings  require 
different  methods  of  working,  and  there  is  no 
method  yet  invented  does  this  so  effectively 
and  so  well  as  the  oil  process. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  must  say  a few 
words  on  the  preparation  of  grounds  for 
graining.  New  work  should  be  well  dusted 
before  being  primed.  After  the  first  coat  is 
dry  it  should  be  rubbed  down  with  sandpaper 
and  stopped  with  good  sound  putty.  Three 
coats  should  then  be  put  on  and  the  work 
sandpapered  between  each  coat ; except  this 
be  done  no  good  work  can  result.  The 
finishing-coat  should  be  mixed  with  three 
parts  oil  to  one  of  turps.  The  colour  for 
light  or  new  oak,  commonly  called  wainscot, 
should  be  of  a light  creamy  buff,  made  with 
Oxford  ochre  and  white,  and  a little  vermilion 
or  Venetian  red.  Some  grainers  like  a white 
ground  for  this  very  light  oak,  but  it  has  a 
rawness  of  look  which  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  For  a middle  shade  of  oak  the 
colour  should  be  stained  with  Oxford  ochre, 
Venetian  red,  and  a little  burnt  umber  ; and 
for  dark  oak  with  burnt  umber,  V enetian  red, 
and  a little  orange-chrome.  These  may  all 
be  modified  by  admixture  with  black  to  a 
degree  according  as  to  whether  the  oak  when 
finished  is  to  be  warm  or  cool  in  tone.  And 
here  we  may  note  that  the  colour  of  the 
ground  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  effect  of 
the  work  when  finished.  Many  persons  don’t 
care  much  about  the  ground  colour  so  that  it 
is  light  enough,  as  they  depend  upon  the 
glazing  colour  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required 
shade.  This  we  are  quite  certain  is  a mistake, 
for  if  two  panels  are  grained,  one  on  a white 
or  nearly  white  ground  and  the  other  on  a 
rich-coloured  ground,  the  former  cannot  by 
any  amount  of  glazing  be  brought  to  the  sanae 
richness  of  colour  as  the  latter  ; therefore  it  is 
the  wisest  plan  to  work  upon  ground  colours 
which  are  of  the  same  tone  of  colour,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  work  is  intended  to  be 
finished.  The  contrast  also  between  the 
graining  colour  and  the  ground  colour  should 
never  be  violent.  When  it  is  so,  the  work 
has  a staring  vulgarity  about  it  very  undesir- 
able. The  “figure”  or  markings  stand  out 
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so  prominently  and  so  positive  that  all  flat- 
ness and  repose  is  destroyed.  This  is  a very 
common  fault  with  grainers,  and  one  that 
should  be  avoided.  This  class  of  grainers  are 
very  fond  of  bright  chrome-yellow  grounds 
and  of  glazing  their  work  with  burnt  sienna, 
thus  making  it  “ foxy,”  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  ugly  and  vulgar, 

(To  he,  continued^ 


ON  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  APPLIED 
TO  OTHER  USES.# 

The  subject  to  which  I venture  to  call  your 
attention  has  been  to  me  a constant  source 
of  difficulty,  but  it  is  only  before  a society  devoted 
to  the  special  study  of  art  that  I could  venture  on 
a discussion  on  what  would  generally  sound  like 
dry  and  tiresome  details.  I am  concerned  not 
with  the  trouble  that  besets  artists  in  putting 
their  thoughts  into  execution,  but  with  certain 
principles  of  design,  and  I found  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a suitable  title  or  description  of  the 
remarks  I may  have  to  make.  By  the  title  I 
have  chosen  I mean  the  principle  upon  which 
designers  make  use  of  the  various  constructive 
members  of  buildings  which  are  the  necessities  of 
construction,  and  which  in  architectural  structures 
offer  so  many  opportunities  to  artists,  rather  than 
think  out  methods  suitable  for  object  they  have  to 
design.  It  is  the  principle  of  borrowing  and  apply- 
ing rather  than  inventing  in  each  case.  I take  it 
for  granted  that  objects  differing  in  size  and  in 
use,  in  material,  colour,  durability,  and  so  on, 
differ  also  in  dignity  and  in  capacity  for  decora- 
tion. Architecture  and  furniture,  for  instance, 
religious  monuments,  tombs,  and  sepulchres,  as 
contrasted  with  looking-glasses  and  vases,  cabinets 
and  chests,  chaiis  and  tables.  So,  again,  very 
large  objects  and  very  small  ones — paintings  on 
the  walls  of  cloisters  and  the  halls  of  family 
houses,  and  the  little  fanciful  decorations  of  fans 
and  snuffboxes.  For  all  these  various  uses  of 
inventive  design  there  seems  to  me  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  to  be  a certain  suitableness,  which 
we  will  call  propj'icf?/.  How  large  in  treatment, 
how  full  in  colour,  how  bold  in  relief,  how  simple 
or  how  detailed , ho w light  and  open , how  slight  and 
unlaboured,  or  the  reverse — these  are  conditions 
or  modes  of  treatment  and  design  which  have 
each  their  own  opportunities.  Each  and  all  these 
methods  or  ways  are  suitable  in  certain  cases. 
The  most  delightful  impression  we  receive  from 
the  sight  of  good  designs  and  from  the  study  of 
various  forms  of  art  of  good  periods  is  the  impres- 
sion not  only  that  a design  is  skilful  and  graceful, 
but  of  its  absolute  propriety.  Much  that  is  rude, 
poor,  apparently  careless,  that  we  meet  in  art  is 
admirable  in  its  own  time  and  place.  It  possesses 
this  quality  of  propriety.  The  Greeks  amongst  the 
ancients,  the  Japanese  amongst  existing  people, 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  gift  of  working  in  this 
way.  Imitators  or  students  all  seem  more  or  less 
to  fall  from  their  pre-eminence  in  this  respect. 
Yet  students  of  these  schools  have,  I daresay,  in 
many  notable  instances  possessed  superior  know- 
ledge, or  some,  perhaps  greater  skill.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  that  the  artists  of  any  period  sur- 
passed the  science  of  Michael  Angelo  or  the  grace 
of  Raffaelle,  or  that  the  porcelain  painters  of 
Dresden,  or  the  French  and  Italian  designers  of 
the  time  of  Martin  and  Watteau  were  not,  in 
many  ways,  superior  to  the  Japanese  artists.  Yet 
the  Greeks  treated  sculpture  and  painting  and  the 
Japanese  treat  small  decoration  of  all  kinds  with 
greater  mastery,  and  with  a more  perfect  percep- 
tion of  propriety.  In  one  case  it  seems  like  a 
traditional  gift  to  the  race,  and  in  the  other  a 
grand  but  a laborious  accomplishment. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  more  immediate  considera- 
tion of  my  present  subject,  I must  make  some 
attempt  to  analyse  the  sources  of  the  satisfaction 
we  derive  from  architecture— I mean  good  archi- 
tecture, as  distinct  from  the  decorations  for  which 
architecture  gives  the  opportunities.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  monuments  of  architecture 
which  have  delighted  and  astonished  the  world 
are  storehouses  of  arts  more  delicate,  beautiful, 
and  impressive  still — I mean  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  architecture  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  the  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  palaces  of  Italy  and  Northern  Europe,  have 
offered  space  and  opportunity  for  the  sculptures 
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of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and  held  once,  no  doubt, 
the  paintings  of  Zeuxis  and  his  scholars — though 
these  have  perished — and  for  the  master  efforts  of 
a thousand  artists.  Of  vast  multitudes  of  these 
we  know  nothing — Careut  quia  vate  sacro.  No 
poet  has  handed  their  names  down  to  posterity. 
What  we  do  know,  however,  of  the  greatest  of 
these  we  owe  to  the  preservation  of  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  that  enshrine  them.  Cimabue 
and  Giotto,  Memmi,  Gaddi,  Angelico,  Pinturicchio 
della  Quescia,  Da  Vinci,  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo, 
Peruzzi,  and  endless  other  names  would  be  imper- 
fectly known  to  us  had  we  lost  the  buildings  which 
contain  their  greatest  works.  The  architecture 
which  enshrines  these  delightful  treasures  would 
often  be  poor  and  without  value  if  they  had  been 
destroyed.  Nevertheless,  architecture  may  be 
considered  in  its  structural  character,  without 
reference  to  these  beautiful  additions,  and  it  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  a certain  dignity  and  impressive- 
ness without  them. 

The  component  elements  of  architectural  con- 
struction are  very  few  and  simple.  The  causes  of 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  it  are  also  sometimes 
most  strange  and  contradictory.  If  we  rob  the 
Parthenon  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  or,  look- 
ing at  it  as  a traveller  would  now  see  it,  if  we  can 
deprive  that  intelligent  and  imaginative  traveller 
— for  Mr.  Cook  probably  takes  no  others  now  to 
Athens — if  we  deprive  the  traveller  of  his  memory 
on  the  subject  of  these  decorations,  and  take  away 
“ Murray’s  Handbook,”  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  say  why  he  would  be  so  much  pleased  by 
the  Parthenon.  The  memory  helps  to  fill  up  the 
gap  inthe  imagination  and  the  gaps  in  the  sculpture 
— for  much  still  remains  there.  But  if  nothing 
remained  at  all — how  then  ? Well,  he  would  see 
in  the  Parthenon  certain  exquisite  accomplish- 
ments in  the  way  of  proportion,  structure,  and 
masonry.  How  exactly  and  wonderfully  these 
structural  principles  are  carried  out,  and  how 
scientifically  the  lines  of  the  floor  and  steps  are 
laid,  the  columns  proportioned,  we  may  learn 
from  the  learned  treatise  of  the  accomplished 
architect  Mr.  Penrose.  The  columns  of  the  front 
are  set  and  inclined  with  a delicate  succession 
from  the  outside  ; there  is  a bulge  in  their  out- 
lines scarcely  percepti'Je  in  the  floor-line,  a con- 
vexity extremely  slight.  In  the  determination  of 
the  proportion  of  width  to  height  there  is  a certain 
obedience  to  mathematical  laws,  and  so  on  through- 
out. Every  line  of  that  typical^building  is,  as  we 
should  say,  “felt”  throughout.  If  the  student 
compares  the  sections  of  the  flattened  rolls  that 
form  the  capitals  of  the  Parthenon  with  those  of 
similar  capitals  from  Psostum  and  elsewhere,  a 
certain  sense,  a feeling  for  beauty,  is  everywhere 
discernible.  The  flatness  of  these  sections  in  the 
centre ; the  continued  variety  of  their  carves ; 
the  place,  the  number,  and  the  proximity  to  each 
other  of  the  indented  rings  below,  and  the  size 
and  arrangement  of  the  flutings  ; the  absence  of 
base — all  these  are  details  infinitely  small,  but 
they  are  of  infinite  importance  to  the  effect  on 
our  eyes  and  imagination.  It  would  take  the 
traveller  longer  to  understand  these  beauties  than 
those  of  the  frieze  and  metopes  and  the  pediment 
if  he  could  see,  or,  not  seeing,  if  he  is  able  to 
suggest  them  to  his  memory.  Nevertheless,  from 
all  these  minute  excellencies  we  obtain  elements 
of  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  ordinary  sight- seers  enter  into  these 
minutiae.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  few  of  them 
do.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  denied  that 
they  would  experience  real  pleasure  from  moving 
about  the  Parthenon,  looking  at  it  and  becoming 
familiar  with  what  is  in  itself  charming  and  de- 
lightful, though  wholly  unanalysed  and  very  im- 
perfectly observed.  Do  we  not  feel,  in  a thousand 
instances,  the  charm  of  certain  objects  and  certain 
people,  though  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  pro- 
perly account  for  it  ? The  conversation  of  the 
learned  or  intelligent,  and  the  mere  presence  and 
demeanour  of  some  persons,  spreads,  as  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  a charm  around  them. 
Well — good  architecture  spreads  such  a charm. 
If  it  is  beautifully  decorated,  it  does  a great  deal 
more,  as  the  graciousness  or  brilliancy  of  charming 
people  when  they  speak  to  us.  But  good  archi- 
tecture has  beauties  and  charms  of  its  own,  apart 
from  these  additions,  which  are,  in  the  more  proper 
and  true  sense,  beautiful  works  of  art.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  architecture  of  a buUding  which 
we  shall  all  easily  select  as  a type  of  excellence. 
There  are  other  productions  of  architecture,  other 
results  of  mere  structure,  which  have  not  these 
exactnesses,  and  yet  impart  immense  pleasure. 
Nuremberg  is  a beautiful  town.  Rouen  used  to 
be  another.  In  our  own  country,  Oxford  is  con- 
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sidered  a beautiful  town ; the  High-street  is 
pointed  out  as  a beautiful  street.  How  is  this  ? 
Of  the  exactness  of  mathematical  proportion,  and 
of  the  subtlety  of  lines,  curves,  and  so  forth 
(which,  in  a building  like  the  Panthenon,  open  up 
a sort  of  mine  to  a learned  commentator),  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen  in  such  a crooked 
irregular  street.  With  the  exception  of  one  single 
spire  that  goes  to  complete  a long  and  varied  line  of 
buildings,  and  one  tower  that  ends  it,  there  is  not 
a structure  that  claims  in  any  sort  of  way  the 
merits  of  perfection  in  architecture.  The  irregu- 
larity, the  oddness,  the  disproportions  in  detail, 
the  crookedness  of  the  street  and  its  component 
buildings,  are  reckoned  as  beauties.  In  fact, 
elements  that  taken  separately  constitute  so  many 
faults  or  solecisms,  taken  together  make  up  an 
attractive  whole. . On  the  other  hand,  the  Classi- 
cal revivals  of  the  French  Empire,  and  some  of 
the  modern  Classical  palaces  and  buildings  of 
Germany,  are  considered,  with  all  their  observances 
of  rule,  as  tame  and  uninteresting.  To  take 
another  instance.  Every  one  knows  the  peculiar 
scale  of  proportion  on  which  Michael  Angelo  con- 
structed the  details  of  the  famous  Church  of  S. 
Peter  at  Rome.  The  columns  and  their  bases 
and  caps,  the  arches,  architraves,  mouldings, 
strings,  and  so  forth,  are  all  on  such  a scale  that  the 
same  proportions  are  observed  as  if  a building  of 
what,  for  convenience,  we  may  call  usual  or  mode- 
rate dimensions  in  that  Roman  style  had  been  en- 
larged. The  figures  of  children  that  support  the 
basins  at  the  entrance,  instead  of  having  the  pro- 
portions of  Nature,  are  9ft.  high  ; doves  that  are 
sculptured  amongst  the  decorations  are  as  big  as 
turkeys  : all  this  as  well  when  near  the  eye  as 
elevated  200ft.  or  so.  This  particular  feature  of 
the  proportions  of  S.  Peter's  has  been  criticised 
two  ways.  Michael  Angelo’s  own  feeling  on  the 
subject,  it  is  right  to  say,  has  been  transmitted  to, 
or  adopted  by,  most  of  his  critics.  The  enormous 
extent  of  his  entire  structure  is  not  appreciated 
at  first  sight,  owing  to  the  preservation  of  pro- 
portions to  which  the  eye  is  accustomed,  and  the 
gradual  perception  by  those  that  enter  it  of 
the  size  of  the  building  has  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  its  leading  perfections.  On  the 
other  hand,  intelligent  critics  maintain  that  gi-eat 
height  and  size  in  buildings  are  not  features  to 
be  disguised,  and  that  the  changes  of  usual  pro- 
portions in  the  constructive  details  that  are  so  re- 
quired should  be  observed : that  as  in  Amiens 
Cathedral,  or  Cologne  Cathedral,  or  Westminster 
Abbey,  height  is  the  great  element  of  grandeur, 
maintained  and  impressed  upon  the  beholder,  so 
the  height  and  the  size  of  S.  Peter’s  should  be 
made  to  strike  the  eye  of  every  one  that  enters, 
and  to  do  it  intentionally  and  at  once.  I do  not 
venture  to  pronounce  on  such  a divergence  of 
opinion.  But  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  men  by  details,  propor- 
tions, or  other  elements  purely  structural,  is  very 
great.  S.  Peter’s,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a store- 
house of  beautiful  works  in  inlaid  marble  and 
stones,  in  mosaic  painting  and  sculpture,  in 
bronze  and  marble.  All  these  beautiful  details, 
however,  are  independent  of  what  I am  now  con- 
sidering, the  powerful  effects  of  pleasure  or  of  dis- 
appointment by  structural  elements  alone. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Holborn  Valley  I.uprovejient. — The  whole 
of  the  west  wing  of  the  Farringdon  Market  build- 
ings is  in  course  of  demolition  to  make  way  for 
the  new  street  from  Ludgate-hill  Circus  to  Hol- 
born  Circus.  The  street  will  be  named  S, 
Andrew’s-street,  after  the  patron  saint  of  the 
parish. 

New  Offices  for  the  City  of  Lohdoh  • 
Union. — We  have  already  announced  in  the 
Building  News  the  result  of  the  limited  compe- 
tition for  a design  for  these  buildingt.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  a report 
from  the  Building  Committee  was  adopted.  The 
report  recommended  that  Mr.  Hudson  should  be 
informed  that  his  plans  were  approved  as  the  best 
plans,  and  that  he  be  employed  to  superintend  the 
building  in  Bartholomew-close.  That  Mr.  Cham- 
bers should  be  informed  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
second  premium  for  the  second  best  plan,  viz., 
£50,  and  that  Mr.  T.  Chatfield  Clarke  be  informed 
that  he  was  entitled  the  third  premium  for  the 
third  best  plan,  viz.,  £30.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
submit  Mr.  Hudson’s  plans  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board  for  approval,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  clearing  the  ground  of  the  present 
buildings. 
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ON  THE  PROPOSAL  POE  MAKING  OWNERS  LIABLE  TO 
THE  PAYMENT  OP  A PROPORTION  OP  LOCAL  TAX- 
ATION. 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
reyora,  on  Monday  last,  by  Edmund  Kushworth, 
Member,  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  President,  m the 
chair. 

It  appears  by  Parliamentary  reports  that  the 
local  rates  and  taxes,  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
amounted  in  the  year  18C7  to  upwards  of 
£3,000,000,  and  in  England  and  Wales  to 
£16,783,220.  If  any  material  alteration  be  made 
in  the  mode  of  levying  this  large  amount,  it  is 
evident  that  existing  arrangements  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  would  be  seriously  affected,  and  I 
am  sure,  therefore,  I need  not  apologise  for 
bringing  the  subject  under  your  notice. 

It  has  occuxTcd  to  me  that  the  most  convenient 
method  of  doing  this  will  be  to  call  your  attention, 
as  briefly  as  I can,  to  some  of  the  evidence  given, 
and  the  arguments  used  with  reference  to  the 
proposal  for  making  the  owner  of  house  and  land 
property  pay  a proportion  of  the  local  taxation 
now  levied  almost  exclusively  on  the  occupier. 

This  wUl,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a better  way  of 
raising  a discussion  on  the  general  principles  in- 
volved, than  the  reading  of  an  essay  to  enunciate 
any  personal  opinion  I may  happen  to  hold  on  a 
special  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  success  of  the  property  tax  (which  is  paid 
entirely  by  the  owner,  notwithstanding  any  pre- 
vious arrangement  that  the  occupier  should  pay 
all  taxes  and  rates,  whether  parliamentary  or 
parochial),  probably  encouraged  Mr.  Goschen  to 
move  for  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  inquire  whether  the  burden  of  local 
taxation  on  land  and  buildings  might  not  equitably 
be  divided  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Local  Taxation,  appointed  in  pursuance 
of  Mr.  Goschen’s  motion,  reported  on  the  15th 
July,  1870  (inter  alia) : — 

(c)  “ That  in  any  reform  in  the  existing 

system  of  local  taxation,  it  is  expedient  to 
adjust  the  system  of  rating  in  such  a manner 
that  both  owners  and  occupiers  may  be  brought 
to  feel  an  immediate  interest  in  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  local  expenditure,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  afi'airs.” 

(d)  “ That  it  is  expedient  to  make  owners  as 

well  as  occupiers  directly  liable  for  a certain 
proportion  of  the  rates.” 

(e)  “ That  subject  to  equitable  arrangements 
as  regards  existing  contracts,  the  rates  should  be 
collected,  as  at  present,  from  the  occupier  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  small  tenements,  for  which 
the  landlord  can  now  by  law  be  rated),  power 
being  given  to  the  occupier  to  deduct  from  his 
rent  the  proportion  of  the  rates  to  which  the 
owner  may  be  made  liable,  provision  being  made 
to  render  personshaving  superior  or  intermediate 
interests  liable  to  proportionate  deductions  from 
the  rents  received  by  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
income  tax,  with  a like  prohibition  against 
agreements  in  contravention  of  the  law.” 

(7)  “ That  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  limiting,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
disturbance  of  existing  contracts,  it  would  be  on 
many  grounds  undesirable,  and  almost  imprac- 
ticable, to  extend  the  exemption  of  property  held 
nnder  leases  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
changes  until  the  expiration  of  such  leases.” 

(9)  “ That  the  difficulties  of  the  case  would  be 
equitably  met  by  exempting  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty held  under  lease  from  the  proposed  division 
■of  rates  for  a period  of  three  years,  and  by  pro- 
viding that  after  the  expuation  of  that  time,  the 
occupiers  of  that  property  should  be  entitled, 
equally  with  all  other  occupiers,  to  deduct  from 
the  rent  the  proportionate  part  of  the  rates  to 
which  the  owner  may  become  liable,  power  being 
given  to  the  owner  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  his 
rent  a sum  equivalent  to  the  like  proportionate 
part  of  the  rates  calculated  on  the  average  annual 
amount  of  the  rates  paid  by  the  occupier  during 
the  three  years  above  referred  to.” 

The  following  are  a few  notes  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  : — 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Hunt  considered  that 
“ ground  landlords  had  already  paid  their  share 
of  such  local  taxes  as  were  then  ,in  existence  in 
the  diminished  gi'ound  rent  which  they  obtained, 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  such  taxes 
having  been  used  by  the  builder  as  his  reason  for 


not  giving  more  ground  rent,  as  the  liability  for 
payment  of  such  rates  would  decrease  the  rent  he 
could  obtain  for  the  building  when  erected. 

The  freeholder,  in  effect,  said  the  value  of  the 
house  is  due  to  the  site,  and  if  there  were  no 
rates  and  taxes  he  would  requhe  more  ground 
rent. 

If  the  local  taxation  were  taken  off  altogether 
the  owner  of  the  land  would  put  it  upon  the  price 
of  the  land,  and  the  occupier  would  not  be 
benefited.” 

Sir  Sydney  H.  Waterlow  (Chairman  of  “ The 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  ”)  said, 
“there  is  no  doubt  that  when  a building  lease  is 
taken,  the  landlord  does  get  less  ground  rent  if 
the  rates  are  very  high.” 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  M.P.  (a  Norfolk  tenant 
farmer),  said : “I  believe  that  if  the  owner  of 
land  had  to  pay  half  the  local  rates  he  would  be 
sure  to  recoup  himself  whenever  there  was  a re- 
arrangement of  the  rent.  In  all  2H'obability  he 
would  make  it  safe  in  this  way.  I believe  the 
average  rates  are  about  3s.  4d.  in  the  pound  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  if  the  owner  were  to 
pay  half,  viz..  Is.  8d.,  he  would  say  to  the  occu- 
pier, in  order  to  make  himself  safe,  ‘ I shall 
charge  you  2s.,’  and  he  would  get  it  on  land — I do 
not  say  on  houses. 

The  competition  for  land  is  such  that  the 
owner  would  be  able,  if  there  were  an  increase 
of  rates,  to  throw  it  entirely  upon  the  occupier. 

The  owner  takes  very  little  interest  about  the 
rates  ; he  is  not  so  much^interested  in  them  as 
the  occupier. 

I prefer  charging  half  the  rates  upon  the  in- 
come tax  to  charging  half  the  rates  upon  the 
‘owners  ’ of  land,  as  every  one  ought  to  contri- 
bute according  to  his  ability,  mortgagees  in- 
cluded.” 

Mr.  Elias  Pitts  Squarey  (surveyor  and  a tenant 
farmer)  said,  “ the  poor  rates  on  land  are  paid 
obviously  by  the  tenant,  but  they  are  borne  ulti- 
mately by  the  landlord . 

I think  the  tenants  would  be  pleased  at  a divi- 
sion of  the  rates,  as  in  the  event  of  increased  ex- 
jienditure  by  the  county  board  the  landlord  would 
share  the  jiayment.” 

Mr.  James  Caird  (a  Tithe  CommissionerJ  said: 
“ In  Scotland  the  poor  rate  is  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  owner  and  occupier,  and  is  collected 
one-half  from  each,  and  I think  that  the  same 
system  could  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
England,  and  would  give  the  owner  a greater 
interest  in  the  rating.” 

He  admitted  that  on  a re-adjustment  of  rent 
of  land  in  Scotland,  the  whole  of  the  rates  do 
2>ractically  go  in  diminution  of  rent. 

Sir  John  Thwaites  (Chairman  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works)  considered  that  if  the 
metropolis  generally  is  benefited  by  better 
sewerage,  purification  of  the  Thames,  embellish- 
ments such  as  the  Thames  embankment  and  im- 
provements generally,  it  is  a hard  case  to  charge 
the  occupier  wholly  with  the  expense  because  he 
haiiiiened  to  have  agreed  many  years  ago  to  pay 
every  rate  and  tax,  and  therefore  he  thought 
that  as  the  owner  benefits  in  reversion  by  ob- 
taining an  increased  rent,  he  should  now  bear 
2>art  of  the  increased  local  taxation. 

He  would  cast  part  of  the  local  rates  upon  the 
ground  landlord  because  he  benefits  in  reversion, 
but  admitted  it  would  be  unfau-  to  tax  “ a tenant 
for  life”  of  ground  rents,  who  has  no  reversion. 

He  added  that  the  occupier  for  the  time  being 
should  pay  half  the  local  rates  ; and  that  the 
owner’s  half  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
respective  persons  who  make  up  the  “ owner,” 
like  the  property  tax,  which  reaches  ground  land- 
lords and  mortgagees. 

Mr.  Thomas  Avery  (late  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham) said  : “At  the  time  of  letting  property  on 
lease,  the  actual  amount  of  rates  is  an  element 
in  the  contract ; they,  therefore,  come  out  of  the 
owner’s  p>ocket,  and  the  additions  to  those  rates 
come  out  of  the  occupier’s  pocket  tUl  a re-adjust- 
ment takes  place.” 

Mr.  R.  Dudley  Baxter  said  : “ The  received 
doctrine  in’  political  economy  was  that  the  rates 
fell  on  the  occupier.  Adam  Smith  says  that  the 
building  rent  is  the  interest  or  profit  of  the  capital 
expended  in  building  the  house,  and  is  regulated 
by  the  ordinary  interest  of  money. 

The  rates  must  necessarily  fall  upon  the  occu- 
pier, because,  if  they  reduced  the  rate  of  pirofit 
below  the  average  rate  of  jirofit  in  the  trade, 
there  would  be  a cessation  of  the  suiiply  of  houses, 
and  the  demand  would  increase  till  the  rents  rose 
up  to  the  point  in  which  it  was  thrown  upon  the 
occupier.” — Vide  Adam  Smith,  McCulloch,  and 
J.  S.  Mill. 


He  admitted,  if  farms  were  put  to  competition, 
the  occupiers  would  bid  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  rates  to  bo  paid  by  them,  and,  there- 
fore, the  rates  would  come  out  of  tho  pocket  of 
the  owner. 

He  thought,  if  mortgagees  should  ho  charged  a 
portion  of  the  local  rates,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  interest  received  (as  in  the  property  tax), 
it  would  lead  to  their  demanding  a higher  rate  of 
interest. 

Putting  local  rates  upon  the  owner  would,  in 
the  long  run,  lead  to  an  increase  of  rates  and  an 
increase  of  the  taxation  upon  land  and  real 
liroperty. 

He  added  that,  as  the  rents  of  land  arc  gener- 
ally below  the  annual  value,  an  attemj)!  to  cast 
haif  the  local  rates  upon  the  owner  would  lead  to 
his  having  his  farms  re-valued,  which  would  tend 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  occuiiier  instead  of  to 
his  relief,  as  the  increased  rent  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  relief  in  rates. 

The  above  quotations  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
general  character  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  views  of  those  who 
argue  in  favour  of  the  2>roposal  are  : — 

First.  That  it  will  give  the  owner  a direct 
interest  in  local  taxation,  and  induce  him  to 
attend  the  local  boards. 

Secondly.  That,  as  respects  improvement 
rates,  occujiiers  should  not  bear  the  whole  burden, 
since  in  yearly  tenancies,  or  short  leases,  the 
owner  benefits  in  a much  greater  degree  than  the 
occupier,  who  only  enjoys  the  impu'ovement  for 
a limited  time. 

The  oiqionents  of  the  projiosal  maintain,  on 
the  contrary. 

First,  'i'hat  the  right  of  free  contraet  between- 
owner  and  occupier  will  be  interfered  with  ; and 
that  there  are  very  few  owners  or  occupiers  in 
the  metropolis  desirous  of  being  fettered  in  the 
manner  proposed. 

Secondly.  That  if  you  force  owners  of  London 
jiroperty  to  a frequent  re-adjustment  of  rent,  it 
must  lead  to  their  gi-anting  short  leases,  thereby 
discouraging  outlay  by  occupiers  ; and  in  respect 
of  p>remises  used  for  trade,  keejiing  the  occupiers 
in  constant  uncertainty,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  their  business. 

Thirdly.  That  owners  of  property  in  London 
are  generally  capitalists,  not  living  on  the  spot, 
and  quite  willing  to  leave  occupiers  (who  have 
the  local  knowledge)  to  attend  the  boards,  as  at 
jiresent. 

Fourthly.  That  assuming  that  on  re-letting, 
the  owner  succeeds  in  adding  to  the  rent  an 
annual  sum  equal  to  the  burden  cast  upon  him, 
the  so-called  “ gross  annual  value”  will  be  in- 
creased by  that  amount,  and  the  imperial  taxes, 
such  as  income-tax  and  house-tax,  will  be  charged 
upon  that  increased  “ gross  annual  value,”  unless 
care  is  taken  to  ^irovide  for  altering  the  present 
method  of  assessing  it. 

Fifthly.  That  if  the  owners  are  not  able  to 
cast  the  bm’den  back  upon  the  occupiers  in  the 
shape  of  increased  rent,  it  follows  that  the  owners 
will  be  mulcted  in  an  increased  pro]ierty  tax  of 
about  2s.  in  the  pound,  whilst  the  fund-holder 
and  other  persons,  not  owners  of  land  or  houses, 
will  go  free. 

Sixtjdy.  That  an  increase  of  permanent  bur- 
dens will  diminish  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chase for  which  the  prop>erty  will  sell,  for 
example : — ^ 

A house  is  held  for  upwards  of  eighty 
years,  at  a ground  rent  of  per 

annum 2 

If  the  legislature  charges  the  owner 
with  half  the  local  rates,  say  half 
of  4s.  in  the  iiound,  and  the  gross 
annual  value  is  assessed  at  £300, 
it  follows  that  the  jiropjerty  is  bur- 
dened with  an  extra  annual  pay- 
ment of  2s.  in  the  2’ound,  viz.,  . 30 

Total  £32 

It  has  thus  lost  one  great  attraction  to  the 
capitalist,  who  will  probably  offer  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  year’s  purchase  less  than  he  would  have 
done  had  the  burden  remained  at  the  almost 
nominal  sum  of  £2,  notwithstanding  that  he  has 
the  chance  of  adding  that  increased  burden  to  the 
rent. 

The  questions,  therefore,  I would  venture  to 
submit  to  the  meeting  are  : — 

Firstly,  What  would  be  the  general  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  proposed  transfer  of  a proper- 
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tion  of  the  liability  to  local  taxation  from  tbe 
occupier  to  tbe  owner  ? 

Secondly.  What  would  be  tbe  effect  of  tbis 
transfer  on  tbe  rental  and  saleable  value  of  bouse 
and  landed  property  ? 

Thirdly.  Would  not  tbe  advantages,  if  any, 
be  more  than  counter-balanced  by  tbe  great  dis- 
turbance of  existing  arrangements  between  owner 
and  occupier  wbicb  in  consequence  must  take 
place  ? 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  and  a vote  of 
tbauks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Eusbwortb  for  bis 
paper. 


ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY  TO 
ARCHITECTURE.  — CONSIDERATIONS 
ON  THE  SELECTION  OF  BUILDING 
SITES.* 

By  Peofessob  D.  T.  Ansted. 
(Concluded  from  page  35.) 

IT  is  exceedingly  important  that  tbe  exact 
physical  conditions  of  tbe  formation  of  tbe 
alluvial  beds  of  rivers  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  practical  men.  It  is  by  no  means  tbe 
case  that  tbe  present  bed  of  a river  is  tbe  only 
part  where  loose  and  uncertain  material  exists, 
nor  is  it  at  ail  necessary  to  assume  any  change  of 
level,  still  less  any  great  convulsion  of  nature,  to 
account  for  tbe  phenomena.  They  may  be 
studied  in  every  valley  where  tbe  stream  is  left 
to  take  its  natural  course  ; but  in  England,  and 
in  many  other  countries  where  land  is  valuable 
and  cultivation  carried  on  extensively,  tbe  rivers 
are  never  left  to  themselves,  and  therefore  the 
changes  that  explain  and  illustrate  these  con- 
ditions are  not  perceived.  In  a natural  state  a 
river  rarely  follows  tbe  same  course  through  its 
valley  many  seasons  in  succession.  Either  it 
chokes  up  its  old  bed  and  steps  aside  to  form  a 
new  one,  or,  owing  to  a torrent,  it  cuts  itself  a 
new  course  altogether,  and  leaves  tbe  old  bed 
di-y.  All  our  river  beds  have  been  formed  in  this 
way.  It  is  not  that  tbe  quantity  of  water  brought 
down  varies  very  much,  but  that  tbe  cu'cum- 
stauces  change,  and  new  channels  are  cut,  tbe 
deposits  of  course  shifting.  Tbe  whole  width  of 
the  valley  through  which  a river  runs  is  of  the 
same  nature,  and  the  deposits  are  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Hence  the  variety  in  the  founda- 
tions in  different  parts  of  a valley  far  removed 
from  the  present  course  of  the  stream,  which  has 
not  perhaps  been  allowed  to  shift  for  many 
centuries. 

But  in  addition  to  ordinary  alluvial  bottoms 
resting  on  clay,  limestone,  or  sandstone,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  consisting  of  the  usual  ad- 
mixture of  sands,  clays,  and  river  gravels,  are 
the  instances  in  which  the  river  valley  has  been 
ploughed  out  by  the  action  of  ice,  and  has  re- 
ceived large  deposits  of  boulders,  boulder  clay, 
and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  tine  and  coarse 
sand  and  gravel.  Gravels  are  frequently  found 
at  levels  very  much  above  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  they  not  unfrequently  even  cap  the 
hills  through  which  the  river  is  cut.  The  same 
kinds  of  gravel  often  occupy  the  valleys  them- 
selves. 

Excellent  as  gravel  is  as  a foundation  when  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  uniform  in  texture,  it 
can  hardly  be  trusted  unless  its  history  be  known. 
The  gravels  called  diluvial  are  often  compara- 
tively free  from  loose  sands  and  clays,  and  are 
then  excellent  for  every  purpose  required  by  the 
architect  or  engineer.  They  are  sound,  well 
drained,  healthy,  and  generally  yield  water  at  a 
small  depth.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  gravels 
occasionally  found  with  boulder  clay,  nor  with 
ordinary  river  gravels,  and  thus,  as  I have 
already  pointed  out,  the  history  of  gravel  is  an 
important  inquiry  when  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
buildings  upon  it. 

Natural  drainage  is  very  important  in  all  large 
buildings.  Without  this,  even  if  the  foundations 
are  sound,  moisture  will  rise  up  by  capillary 
action  through  almost  every  variety  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  will  in  time  deface  the  building 
and  increase  the  action  of  weather  on  the  sm'- 
face.  Certain  rocks  drain  naturally,  and  are 
safe.  Others  may  be  drained  with  little  diffi- 
culty, and  may  be  made  safe.  Others,  again, 
will  tax  the  ingenuity  and  experience  of  the 
most  accomplished  architect,  and  will,  after  all, 
bo  only  partially  cured.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  in  this  latter,  and  also  in  the  second 
case,  the  constructor  would  be  greatly  assisted 
by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  enemy  he  has  to 
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deal  with,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a know- 
ledge of  rocks  generally  and  of  the  local  geology. 

In  speaking  of  the  applications  of  geology  I 
have  avoided  the  mention  of  particular  rocks  as 
much  as  possible,  because  it  is  not  so  much  the 
rock  as  its  condition  that  affects  the  practical 
man.  I have  known  granites  porous  and  absorb- 
ent limestones  compact,  and  non-absorbent  sand- 
stones offering  every  possible  variety  in  every 
respect,  and  even  clays  very  different  in  different 
places.  What  is  wanted  is  such  a general 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  stratitication 
and  the  nature  of  rocks  as  shall  enable  the 
practical  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  con- 
ditions he  has  to  deal  with.  I cannot  lay  down 
rules  that  can  be  made  use  of  without  further 
trouble  ; I can  only  point  out  the  key  which  will 
unlock  the  difficulty  in  each  individual  case,  if  it 
is  applied  properly  aud  intelligently. 

AVater  supply  from  springs  either  at  or  mode- 
rately near  the  surface  is  a very  essential  matter 
in  the  case  of  buildings  intended  as  habitations 
removed  to  some  distance  from  pure  running 
water.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  however 
pleasant  clear  spring  water  may  be  to  the  taste, 
it  is  capable  of  containing  and  does  in  certain 
cases  contain  injurious  ingredients  sufficient  to 
render  it  a fatal  poison.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  certain  superficial  deposits  and  certain  rocks 
are  liable  to  induce  this  state  in  the  water,  while 
others  are  not.  It  is  evident  that  the  causes  of 
events  of  this  kind  should  be  known  to  the 
architect,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  he  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  springs,  at 
least  of  such  as  are  likely  to  affect  buildings. 
Absorbent  gravels  resting  on  non-absorbent  rocks 
may  be  expected  to  introduce  poison  into  water 
when  the  ground  is  liable  to  be  covered  with  de- 
composing animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  with 
sewage,  for  the  rain  entering  them  cannot  fail  to 
carry  in  water  loaded  with  as  much  of  such  im- 
purities as  it  can  contain.  Such  of  them  as  are 
soluble  in  water  will  certainly  therefore  mix  with 
it  and  render  unwholesome  all  the  water  pumped 
from  the  bottom  of  such  a deposit. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  water  has  a free  exit 
from  rocks,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  such 
injury  can  take  place  to  any  great  extent.  Land 
springs  and  artesian  springs  from  basins  are 
dangerous.  Springs  from  hill  sides  or  artesian 
springs  reaching  water  tapped  in  its  progress  to 
an  outlet  are  generally  safe.  How  is  it  to  be  known 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  springs  without  some 
reference  to  the  science  of  geology,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  superposition  of  rocks  ? 

The  whole  subject  of  the  weathering  of  rocks 
deserves  the  careful  study  of  all  who  have  to  deal 
with  stone  and  brick.  All  material  without  ex- 
ception is  affected  by  exposure,  but  while  some 
will  remain  almost  unchanged,  and  even  harden 
when  left  to  the  action  of  the  air,  other  kinds 
will  at  once  decompose  and  rot.  It  is  not  always 
the  hardest  that  is  the  best.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  flags  or  stones  splitting  with 
parallel  faces.  Many  very  good  flagstones  are 
formed  by  the  exposure  of  quarried  and  squared 
blocks  during  one  winter,  and  then  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  splitting  the  mass  by  wedges  in  the 
cracks  indicated.  If  left  longer  they  can  no 
longer  be  split  with  advantage,  and  after  a time 
it  becomes  impossible  to  split  them  at  all.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  happens  with  all  stones.  After 
being  quarried,  stones  are  for  some  time  in  the 
state  called  green,  and  after  exposure  to  a cer- 
tain extent  they  are  said  to  be  seasoned.  In  the 
latter  state  they  are  regarded  as  fit  for  use,  but 
after  all  it  is  doubtful  without  experience  whether 
they  will  be  permanently  sound.  It  is  evident 
that  if  we  knew  more  of  the  history  of  stones  we 
should  be  able  to  use  them  to  better  advantage. 

The  study  of  stones  in  the  quarry,  and  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  effects  of  weathering  and 
disintegration  by  the  action  of  rain  and  frost  of 
the  same  stone  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
whether  naturally  exposed  or  placed  in  buildings 
of  any  kind,  combined  with  a knowledge  of  the 
chemical  composition,  the  peculiarities  of  aggre- 
gation, and  the  natural  history  of  the  stone  it- 
self, and  the  bods  with  which  it  is  associated, 
will  very  often  suggest  to  the  inteUigeut  observer 
its  probable  weak  points  for  the  special  service 
for  which  it  is  designed.  There  are  accumulated 
stores  of  information  of  this  kind  that  should  be 
familiar  to  all  who  have  to  decide  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a stone,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
stone  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  altered  form  of 
a very  miscellaneous  deposit,  and  that  without 
especial  care  in  selection  aud  placing  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  a large  quantity  of  per- 
fectly even  quality. 


You  will  observe  that  I have  included  a great 
variety  of  subjects  as  embraced  within  the  very 
important  subject  of  building  sites,  but  I trust 
you  will  not  think  that  I have  done  so  without 
sufficient  reason.  I am  well  aware  that  in  modem 
constructions  beds  of  concrete  play  an  important 
part  in  forming  artificial  foundations,  and  are 
much  trusted  to  in  keeping  out  damp  and  pre- 
venting unhealthy  miasma.  I wish  to  point  out 
that  however  useful  such  an  avoidance  of  the 
difficulty  may  be,  it  should  not  be  trusted  to  im- 
plicitly, and  I think  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
there  are  cases  where  the  danger  and  mischief 
would  only  be  postponed  for  a time  by  such  con- 
trivance, and  would  reappear  and  act  with  full 
force  when  by  irregular  pressm'e  on  a bad  and 
shifting  sub-soil  the  concrete  becomes  cracked 
and  crushed  long  before  the  time  has  come  when 
the  building  would  begin  to  fail  by  reason  of  age 
and  general  wear. 

I assume  as  entirely  beyond  discussion  that  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  the  architect  desires 
only  to  do  justice  on  the  one  hand  to  .his  own 
inventive  genius,  skill  and  reputation,  on  the 
other  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  client.  I have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  order  to  do  this  he 
must  inform  himself  concerning  and  be  to  some, 
extent  familiar  with  the  principles  and  applica- 
tions of  the  science  of  geology  as  now  under- 
stood. He  must  from  time  to  time  call  in  the 
aid  of  this  science  to  decide  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  he  cannot  do  so  properly  without 
making  them  a subject  of  serious  and  special 
study.  I have  not  entered  into  details,  as  they 
could  hardly  be  fitly  discussed  in  this  place,  but  I 
have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
principles  to  which  I think  your  attention  as 
architects  should  be  directed. 

Since  this  memoir  was  in  type,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Letheby  to  a 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  in  which  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  great  influence  of  subsoil  and 
rock  on  certain  diseases,  especially  cholera  and 
typhus.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  points  out  that  in  the 
case  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  was  proved,  by 
British  statistical  returns,  that  at  a time  when 
cholera  was  raging  over  a large  area  there  were 
certain  small  localities  that  escaped.  On  investi- 
gation, it  was  found  that  whereas  the  subsoil  to  a 
great  depth, — and  in  the  case  of  Malta  the  rock — 
was  emiuently  porous  and  permeable,  the  spot& 
that  escaped  were  situated  on  impermeable 
clays.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the 
health  of  a town  site  is  greatly  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  rock  and  soil  on  which  it  is 
built,  aud  that  generally  a moderately  porous 
soil,  admitting  of  the  removal  of  moisture  by 
drainage,  is  conducive  to  health,  especially  in  a 
damp  and  comparatively  cold  climate  like  that  of 
England,  and  also  that  with  us,  gravel  and  lime- 
stone, as  subsoil  and  rock,  are  healthy  as  well  as 
pleasant.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  where 
the  underlying  rock  is  deep  and  permeable,  ad- 
mitting of  a considerable  alteration  of  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  permanent  wetness — which  is 
usually  found  to  exist  at  some  depth,  however, 
under  such  circumstances,  but  which  varies  with 
the  season — the  result  may  be  different,  and  it 
may  require  both  knowledge  and  judgment  to 
decide  as  to  the  relative  values  of  sites,  even, 
with  regard  to  water  only.  It  is  also  true  that 
wherever  there  is  a great  collection  of  human 
beings,  living  over  a permeable  soil  and  rock> 
the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  refuse  and 
sewage  cannot  but  be  felt  in  course  of  time.  The 
water  percolating  from  the  surface  will  carry 
down  organic  matter,  and  thus  in  time  it  will  in- 
evitably make  itself  felt,  by  generating  unhealthy 
and  miasmatic  vapours,  occasionally  reaching 
the  surface.  But  there  is  another  question  to  be 
considered,  which  in  warm  and  dry  climates 
rises  into  great  importance,  and  with  regard  to 
which  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pettenkofer  are 
very  suggestive.  All  rocks  are  capable  of  absorb- 
ing, and  therefore  also  of  containing,  a certain 
quantity  of  atmospheric  ah,  either  in  its  normal 
state,  or  replaced  by  other  gases.  No  doubt  a 
certain  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  gases 
absorbed  may  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
connection  well  known  to  take  place  in  porous 
aud  spongy  solids  when  mixed  gases  pass  through 
them.  The  quantity  of  air  or  gases  contained  in 
aU  rocks  must  vary,  and  must  be  affected  by 
changes  of  weather.  During  dry  and  hot  weather, 
large  quantities  are  given  off,  and  during  colder 
weather  re-absorbed.  In  rocks,  then,  that  con- 
tain much  air,  either  in  consequence  of  their  great 
absorbing  power  or  other  laws,  when  there  has 
been  received  into  the  body  of  the  rock,  by  per- 
1 eolation  from  above,  any  quantity  of  organic 
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matter,  and  this  organic  matter  has  become 
putrid,  the  gases  given  off  during  hot  summer 
days  are  liable  to  become  dangerous  miasma, 
and  when  cholera  and  fever  are  prevalent  are 
especially  liable  to  incur  infection.  I cannot  but 
attribute  to  this  cause  the  extremely  bad  sanitary 
state  of  some  districts  in  the  Mediten-anean, 
healthy  enough  so  long  as  there  is  rain,  but 
poisonous  in  the  dry  autumn,  and  in  these  cases 
I can  easily  understand  that  the  intervention  of 
even  a small  thin  band  of  clay  may  bo  a source  of 
safety,  and  the  more  so  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 
surface. 

I need  offer  no  apology  in  pointing  out  these 
facts  and  inferences  in  a memoir  on  the  subject 
of  building  sites,  and  of  which  the  application  of 
geology  to  architecture  is  the  professed  subject. 
Sanitary  considerations  connected  with  and 
arising  out  of  topographical  and  geological  posi- 
tions can  never  be  dissociated  from  the  practice 
of  architecture,  and  I am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  all  knowledge  that  can  help  to  a 
conclusion  in  such  matters  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  ought  to  be  considered  indispensable  to  the 
architect. 


PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.— 
BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

The  attention  of  all  builders  who  may  be 
about  to  tender  for  these  works  is  directed 
to  the  following  conditions  which  are  to  form  a 
part  of  the  contract : — 

The  decision  of  the  architect  to  be  final  and 
binding  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  drawing  and  specification,  as 
to  mode  of  construction  and  quality  of  materials, 
as  to  reinstatement  of  defective  work,  as  to  the 
date  of  completion,  and  as  to  the  time  and 
amounts  of  all  payments  to  the  contractor. 

Should  any  difterence  arise  in  any  other  matter 
than  as  above,  a reference  to  be  made  to  an  archi- 
tect to  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the 
time  being. 

The  Builders’  Society  have  lately  protested 
against  similar  conditions  proposed  for  the  New 
Law  Courts,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  has  altered  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
builders  will  refuse  to  tender  under  such  condi- 
tions in  future.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  above 
conditions  the  power  of  the  architect  is  absolute 
in  everything,  and  that  the  reference  suggested 
is  an  illusion,  as  there  would  be  no  question 
open  for  arbitration.  Similar  conditions  have 
been  stigmatized  by  the  judges  in  a recent  case, 
Jones  V.  St.  John’s  College,  as  one-sided,  unjust, 
and  improper  for  any  builder  to  subscribe. 


XYLONITE. 

SOME  time  back  we  [English  Mechanic)  gave  a 
short  account  of  a substance  first  exhibited 
at  theExhibition  of  1862  under  the  name  of  Parke- 
sine ; but  as  this  material  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  is  now  largely  manufactured  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  it  will  probably  interest  our 
readers  if  we  give  some  further  information  con- 
cerning its  preparation  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  it  is  found  applicable. 

The  material,  then,  which  was  formerly  known 
as  Parkesine,  from  its  inventor,  a Mr.  Parkes,  of 
Birmingham,  and  which  has  been  renamed 
xylonite,  from  the  Greek  xulon,  wood,  is  manu- 
factured from  wood  or  woody  fibres,  which  are 
converted  by  the  action  of  a mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  into  a substance  called  xyloidine. 
This  xyloidine,  by  means  of  patented  machinery 
and  solvents,  is  reduced  to  a sort  of  collodion, 
which  forms  a base  for  further  operations,  and 
the  manufacture  of  articles  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  waste  stuff  from  cotton  and  fiax 
mills  is  the  material  generally  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  xylonite,  but  wood,  woody  fibre, 
fibre-producing  grasses,  old  rags,  old  rope,  starch, 
and  “ half-stuff  ” of  the  paper-makers  are  of  nearly 
equal  utility.  These  substances  must  be  first 
freed  from  all  foreign  and  useless  matter  by  boil- 
ing with  alkali  or  soap  and  water  ; they  are  then 
weU  washed  and  dried,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
almost  pure  fibre  for  after  treatment.  A certain 
quantity  of  this  fibre  is  then  immersed  in  a mix- 
ture of  four  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  one 
of  nitric  acid  (both  concentrated),  and  one  of 
water,  previously  prepared  and  allowed  to  cool  to 
70°  or  80°  Fahr.,  where  it  remains  for  periods 
varying  from  one  to  twenty  minutes  according  to 
the  degree  of  solubility  desired.  After  removal 
from  the  bath,  the  liquid  is  drained  or  pressed  out 


as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  the  fibre  washed 
in  repeated  changes  of  water  until  that  liquid  no 
longer  affects  a test-paper,  when  if  the  fibre,  which 
is  now  called  xyloidine,  retains  any  colouring 
matter,  it  may  bo  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
ordinary  bleaching  agents  without  injury  to  its 
chemical  condition.  It  is  then  dried  at  a low 
temperature,  or  preferably  by  pressure,  and  is 
ready  for  the  process  of  dissolving.  So  far  the 
oper  itions  are  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  pre- 
parac.on  of  collodion  for  photographic  purposes, 
but  the  solvents  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
that  substance  are  too  expensive  for  use  in  the 
production  of  xylonite,  and  recourse  has  been  had 
to  solvents,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  or  mixtures  of 
both,  by  means  of  which  the  condition  of  the 
xylonite  may  be  varied  from  the  fiexibility  of 
morocco  leather  to  the  hardness  of  ivory  or  stone. 
The  volatile  solvents  generally  employed  are 
wood-spirit,  mineral  naphtha,  alcohol,  aldehyde, 
benzole,  and  some  other  of  the  hydrocarbons  ; 
whilst  the  fixed  solvents  consist  of  linseed,  castor, 
and  other  vegetable  oils,  with  the  addition  of 
camphor.  The  employment  of  these  fixed  or  non- 
volatile oils  is  one  of  the  more  recent  improve- 
ments, avoiding  the  inconvenience  previously 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  material,  and  the 
loss  by  evaporation  of  the  volatile  solvents.  Th  e 
castor-oil  solvent,  which  is  used  in  the  production 
of  flexible  xylonite,  is  prepared  by  heating  two 
parts  of  the  oil  to  between  250°  and  300°  Fahr., 
and  dissolving  therein  one  part  of  camphor. 
While  in  the  heated  state,  the  xyloidine  is  added, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  five  of  the 
solvent,  stirring  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
materials  to  a thick  paste  ; but  for  the  purpose 
of  blending  the  mixture  more  thoroughly  it  is 
ground  between  rollers,  and  is  afterwards  forced 
by  means  of  a powerful  press  through  the  inter- 
stices of  a fin  ely- woven  wire  sieve,  thereby  removing 
any  impurities  or  undissolved  particles  of  xyloi- 
dine. After  passing  through  the  sieve,  it  is  mixed 
with  the  requisite  quantity  of  oil  and  the  parti- 
cular pigment  necessary  to  make  it  suitable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  taken 
to  a heated  masticator,  where  it  is  kneaded  to 
the  desired  consistency,  and  is  then  rolled  into 
sheets  by  a powerful  calendering  machine,  after 
which  these  sheets  are  submitted  to  a heat  of 
between  100°  and  120°  Fahr.  for  a period  varying 
from  two  weeks  to  a month.  If  the  xylonite  is 
required  to  become  hard  during  this  seasoning 
process,  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  oxidized  oil,  such 
as  linseed-oil,  in  its  preparation,  whereas  the 
flexible  kinds  are  produced  by  the  employment  of 
cotton-seed  or  castor-oil. 

It  will  be  seen  that  any  tint  can  be  given  to  this 
material  by  incorporating  with  it  a pigment  of  the 
desu’ed  colour ; but  in  preparing  non-actinic 
sheets  for  photographic  purposes  semi-transpa- 
rent colours  only  are  used,  such  as  will  arrest  the 
passage  of  chemical  rays  and  furnish  a material 
for  the  window  of  the  dark  room  in  2fiace  of  the 
ordinary  yellow  glass.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  substance  will  be  largely  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus  employed  in 
the  art  of  photograiihy — e.g.,  for  baths,  diipers, 
and  dishes  for  development,  &c. ; and  Mr.  D. 
Spill,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society,  thinks  he  may  succeed  in  adapting  it  as 
a substitute  for  glass  in  taking  negatives.  It  is 
also  thought  that  by  its  means  bisulphide  of 
carbon  may  be  converted  into  a viscid,  colourless, 
transparent  liquid  without  material  dilution  or 
reduction  of  its  refractive  index,  which,  if  accom- 
jilished,  would  render  the  bisulphide  of  great  value 
to  opticians  for  use  in  compound  lenses  and  prisms. 
One  of  the  a2)plications  of  xylonite  consists  in 
waterproofing  fabrics,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
applied  in  a semi-fluid  condition  with  an  ordinary 
india-rubber  spreading  machine,  or  sheets  can  be 
made  to  adhere  to  the  substance  to  be  coated  by 
passing  both  through  the  rollers  of  a calendering 
press.  It  can  be  turned  in  a lathe,  or  wrought  by 
the  brass -finisher’s  or  cabinet-maker’s  tools,  em- 
bossed or  moulded  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  is 
capable  of  taking  a high  degree  of  polish.  It  is 
unaffected  in  the  finished  state  by  heat,  water, 
grease,  or  atmos^iheric  influences  ; and  has  already 
been  applied  to  various  purposes  by  the  Xylonite 
Company  (who  possess  all  the  patent  rights), 
such,  e.g.,  as  the  insulation  and  2>rotection  of 
telegraph  wire,  making  artificial  leather,  writing 
tablets,  bearings  for  machinery,  friction  and  gear 
wheels,  organ  and  pianoforte  keys,  billiard  balls, 
umbrella  and  walking-stick  handles,  &c. 

The  xyloidine  produced  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
manufacture  is  in  reality  a gun-cotton,  but  of  the 
lowest  possible  degree  of  nitration,  burning  very 
slowly,  and  leaving  a considerable  amount  of 


carbonaceous  residue.  As  previously  remarked, 
the  articles  of  commerce  to  which  this  prepara- 
is  applicable  are  already  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  wo  think, 
taking  into  consideration  the  great  improvements 
introduced  into  its  manufacture  of  late  years, 
that  it  will  ultimately  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  materials  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


gitifeiiig  littdtigcnce. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

New  Reredos  at  S.  Asaph  Cathedral. — 
The  erection  of  a magnificent  reredos,  presented 
by  Mrs.  Hesketh,  of  Gwrych  Castle,  has  now 
fully  comiffeted  the  ornamentation  of  the  choir 
and  chancel  of  S.  Asaph’s  Cathedral.  The  de.sigu 
is  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  and  the  sculp- 
turing by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London.  It  consists  of  an 
entablature  in  alabaster,  with  arcading  on  either 
side.  The  sculpturing  which  adorns  the  entabla- 
ture represents  the  procession  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion.  In  the  centre,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a dome  terminating  upwards  in  a pinnacle  of 
rich  tabernacle  work,  is  the  figure  of  Christ  bear- 
ing the  cross ; to  the  right  are  Roman  soldiers 
preceding,  and  on  the  left  the  three  Marys  and 
several  of  the  disciples  following.  All  these 
figures  are  in  alto  relievo,  appearing  at  first  sight 
to  be  altogether  detached  from  the  background  ; 
but  behind  the  effigy  of  the  Saviour  a Roman  cen- 
turian  on  horseback  is  delineated  in  has  Yelief. 
The  arcading  is  of  a handsomely  decorated  Gothic 
style,  the  massive  capitals  being  supported  on 
polished  marble  pillars.  The  cost  of  the  reredos 
is  about  £600. 

Southport. — The  new  church  of  All  Saints, 
Southport,  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst. 
The  edifice  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 
Length,  73ft.  and  width  42ft.  ; chancel,  25ft.  by 
20ft. ; height  to  the  ceiling  line,  about  34ft. ; and 
belfry  with  spirelet,  height  90ft.  All  the  windows 
are  in  tracery.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  stone 
throughout.  The  church  is  intended  in  the  first 
instance  to  seat  500  worshippers.  Mr.  J.  Side- 
botham,  of  Lord-street,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Wishart  & Irving  the  contractors. 

Warrington,  Lancashire. — The  new  Baptist 
chapel  in  Legh-street  was  opened  on  January  5. 
The  site  of  the  former  chapel  in  Bewsey-street, 
having  been  bought  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Midland  Railway  Companies  for  the  use  of  their 
new  line  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  it  neces- 
sitated a new  one  being  built,  and  as  the  whole  of 
the  material  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
the  new  one  has,  to  a great  extent,  been  built  with 
it.  The  architect,  however,  has  remodelled  the 
front  entirely ; it  is  now  of  pressed  brickwork,  with 
Cefn  stone  jambs,  arches,  and  labels,  to  windows 
and  doors  ; pillars  of  red  Mansfield  stone  and  red 
granite,  with  carved  foliated  caps.  The  entrance 
door  has  over  it  a carved  panel  with  the  vine, 
passion-flower,  and  wheat,  interwoven  with  a 
ribbon,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  chapel.  The 
carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Bate,  of  Man- 
chester ; the  building  by  Messrs.  Gibson  & Son, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Owen,  jun.,  of 
Warrington. 


Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. — 
This  society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  society’s  house,  7,  Whitehall, 
S.W.,  the  Earl  of  Romney  in  the  chair.  Grants 
of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  ob- 
jects : — Building  new  churches  at  Eley,  in  the 
parish  of  Caerau,  near  Cardiff,  and  Newark  St. 
Leonard’s,  Notts  ; enlarging  or  otherwise  increas- 
ing the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Can- 
terbury S.  George ; Catterick,  Yorkshire  ; and 
Dunton,  near  Winslow,  Bucks  ; under  very  urgent 
circumstances  additional  grants  were  made  towards 
building  a church  at  Nottingham  S.  Andrew’s,  and 
from  the  special  fund  towards  building  a mission 
church  atRhwsfa,  in  the  parish  of  Nantmel,  Rad- 
norshire. A grant  was  also  made  from  the 
School-church  and  Mission -house  Fund  towards 
building  a school-church  at  Harrowbarrow,  in  the 
parish  of  Calstock,  Cornwall.  The  society  like- 
wise accepted  the  trust  of  sums  of  money  as  re- 
pair funds  for  the  churches  at  Burton-in-Lons- 
dale,  Yorkshire,  and  South  Kensington  S. 
Stephen’s,  Middlesex. 
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January  20,  1871 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondeaoe.  J 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  6 p.m  on  Thursday. 


Received. — H.  J.  P.,  S n.  & Co.,  II.  J.  F.  K.,  W.  S., 
W.  B.,  P.  W.,  8.  Sr  Sons,  J.  H.  T.,  W.  W.,  II.  J.,  T.  P., 
P.  Bros.,  A.  H.,  J.  H.,  W.  B.,  Enquirer,  W.  E.  L., 
S.  E.  B.,  W.  & B. 

J.  L.  T. — Ask  through  “ Intercommunication.” 

II.  K.  Gribble. — Sketches  returned. 

D.  Grant.— Sketch  returned. 

P.  Aui.D.— The  addition  came  to  hand. 

Geo.  Holfokd.— The  sedilia  will  appear.  Please  send  a 
few  words  of  de.scription. 

Thomas  Jeffuey.— Sketch  long  since  returned. 

C.  H.  T.— Letus  flnish  one  sketch-book  before  we  talk 
about  another.  When  the  first  is  finished  and  the  prizes 
awarded  and  distributed,  we  shall  have  another  suggestion 
to  make. 

G.  S.  a. — Covers  2s.  each  ; volumes  bound  for  3s.  6d. 


fifimspukiice. 

ALBERT  DURER. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News.) 

Sir, — r am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  intend 
to  reproduce  by  our  photo-lithography  the  works 
of  Albert  Dtirer.  I have  read  much  about  the 
great  German  engraver,  and  have  seen  a few  of 
his  wonderful  works,  and  should  very  much  like 
to  possess  some  of  them.  But  next  to  possessing 
the  engravings  themselves,  which  are  now  very 
rare,  and  consequently  very  valuable,  I should 
esteem  it  a great  privilege  to  possess  exact  re- 
productions of  them,  and  now  hope  to  do  so 
through  the  Building  News.  I shall  look  forth 
with  great  interest  for  the  publication  of  the 
series  you  have  promised,  and  I should  think 
thousands  of  others  will  do  the  same,  considering 
the  fame  of  the  artist,  and  the  value  of  his 
productions.— I am,  &c., 

A Country  Subscriber. 


UNGRACIOUS. 

Sir, — In  conning  over  late  numbers  of  your 
journal  I found  a great  many  queries  unanswered 
in  “ Intercommunication”  ; I send  replies  to  some 
of  them.  The  notice  I lately  sent  you  of 
Elveden  was  made  extensive  use  of  by  the  press, 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  but  none  had  the 
grace  to  say  where  they  got  the  information. 
Amongst  the  offenders  the  Builder  is  prominent. 
— I am  &c.,  P.  E.  Maset. 

24,  Old  Bond-street,  Jan.  17. 


PAYMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS  BY  PER- 
CENTAGE. 

Sir, — In  the  Building  News  of  December  30, 
there  was  a letter  on  the  subject  of  payment  of 
architects  by  percentage,  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Garbett, 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurred  : — “Your 
correspondent  talks  of  the  ‘ loss  and  degi-adation 
it  involves,’  and  I have  just  the  same  language 
in  a letter  received  from  Mr.  Geo.  Edmund  Street 
some  years  ago.  Of  course  I immediately  asked, 
as  I now  must  again,  ‘ Degi-adation  ? By  whom? 
Who,  then,  degi-aded  you,  sir?  MTio  requii-es 
you  to  take  percentage  on  an  outlay  ?’  No  answer 
have  I got  from  my  friend  to  this  day.  Now  I 
puhUcly  challenge  these  two  men  who  wi-ite,  one 
publicly  and  the  other  to  me,  that  they  have 
been  ‘ degraded,’  to  name  their  degraders.” 

When  I read  this  passage  I was,  I confess, 
considerably  astonished.  I never  to  my  know- 
ledge saw  Mr.  Garbett,  and  I certainly  have  not 
the  honour  of  his  acipiaintance.  I remember  some 
years  ago  that  he  did  wiite  to  me  and  I to  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  architects.  I 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  I never  said  or  implied 
that  I felt  myself  in  the  least  degree  degi’aded  by 
accepting  the  established  custom,  for  I have 
never  felt  anything  of  the  sort.  I wi'ote  at  once, 
therefore,  to  ask  Mr.  Garbett  to  be  so  good  as  to 
send  me  a copy  of  the  letter  from  which  he 
quoted.  In  reply,  he  tells  me  that  he  will  send 


it  whenever  he  can  “ turn  it  up ; ” and  that  he 
has  not  seen  it  for  two  years,  but  knows  “that 
its  expressions  resemble  Mr.  Aitchison’s  ” ! 

I have  waited  since  the  receipt  of  this  reply 
(.January  5 th)  to  give  Mr.  Garbett  a fair  chance 
of  finding  my  letter,  and  substantiating  his  state- 
ment. As,  however,  he  has  not  done  so,  I am 
obliged,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  say  that  I feel 
sure  he  has  misquoted  me  altogether.  I may 
have  said  that  the  payment  by  percentage  is  an 
absurd  custom,  because  good  work  and  bad  work, 
easy  work  and  troublesome  work,  are  all  paid  for 
at  the  same  indiscriminating  rate.  But  absurd 
rules  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  necessity  de- 
grading, and  I have  never  suspected  myself  of 
being  degraded  by  acting  on  this  particular  rule, 
and  I never,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  received 
any  letter  from  Mr.  Garbett  asking  the  question 
which  he  says  he  at  once  asked  on  this  point. 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  that  I think  the 
publication  of  paragraphs  from  private  letters  is 
not  a custom  which  can  be  justified,  even  where 
the  letters  themselves  are  really  and  fairly  quoted ; 
and  that  Mr.  Garbett’s  scheme  for  charging 
10s.  a square  for  the  floors  of  every  house  he 
designs  is  considerably  more  absurd  than,  and 
leaves  just  as  much  opening  for  dishonourable 
practice  as,  the  system  of  percentage  on  cost. — 
I am,  ifcc.  George  Ediiund  Street. 

Jan.  17,  1871. 


KITCHEN  BOILERS  AGAIN. 

Sir, — So  frequent  have  been  the  accidents  caused 
by  the  exploding  of  kitchen  boilers,  and  so 
numerous  the  remedies  advocated  in  the  Times 
and  other  papers  to  prevent  such  a serious  catas- 
trophe, that  I,  for  one,  feel  quite  at  a loss  which 
plan  to  adopt  to  ensure  perfect  safety.  One 
gentleman  says  : — Put  a gas  stove  close  to  the 
cold-water  cistern,  to  keep  it  from  freezing,  the 
heat  to  be  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the  frost. 
Another  says  : Connect  a large  waste  pipe  to  the 
bottom  of  main  cistern,  to  enable  you,  at  the  first 
sign  of  a pipe  giving  way  by  frost,  to  let  the  whole 
of  the  water  out  of  the  house ; I don’t  see  how 
this  will  prevent  the  boiler  exploding,  if  the  pipes 
connecting  the  boiler  and  circulating  cisterns  are 
previously  full  of  water,  and  frozen  up.  Another 
plan  advised  is  to  wrap  the  whole  of  the  pipes  and 
cisterns  with  felt ; this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  sensible,  especially  where  the  pipes  and 
cisterns  are  placed  near  the  external  walls,  but,  is 
the  wrapping  of  pipes  with  felt  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  the  pipes  are  5ft.  from  the  external 
wall  ? 

On  my  works,  two  practically  experienced 
tradesmen  are  divided  in  opinion  on  the  matter  ; 
therefore,  to  enable  those  who  really  do  know  to 
give  me  and  others  the  benefit  of  their  practical 
knowledge,  I will  state  the  different  positions 
occupied  by  the  main  cistern,  circulating  cisterns, 
and  kitchen  boiler.  The  main  cistern  is  of  slate 
and  fixed  in  the  roof,  directly  over  W.Cs.  The 
circulating  cisterns  are  over  the  bath,  about  18ft. 
distant  and  3ft.  below  main  cistern.  The  kitchen 
boiler  at  back  of  kitchen  range  (which  is  fixed  in 
an  external  wall),  is  about  45ft.  from  circulating 
cisterns,  and  18ft.  below ; the  pipes  connecting 
those  two  points  are  quite  5ft.  from  any  exterior 
face.  The  person  connected  with  the  kitchen 
range  and  boiler  contends  that  it  will  not  be  safe 
unless  the  pipes  and  cisterns  are  wrapped  with 
two  thicknesses  of  felt  throughout,  saying  that  the 
cold  from  the  brick  wall  will  very  materially  affect 
the  lead  pipes  in  frosty  weather.  The  plumber 
says  that  to  wrap  the  pipes  with  felt  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  felt,  as  they  are  carried  along 
an  internal  wall,  25ft.  of  which  is  really  in  the 
kitchen,  where  he  contends  it  will  generally  be 
moderately  warm.  He  advises  the  hot-water 
cistern  to  be  lined  with  felt,  not  to  keep  the 
cistern  hot,  but  to  prevent  the  heat  from  the 
cistern  damaging  the  wood  lining  around  cistern. 
For  the  benefit  of  myself,  and  I have  no  doubt 
others,  I kindly  solicit  the  experienced  opinions  of 
your  numerous  readers. — I am,  &c., 

J.  W.  Randle. 


TENDERING  FOR  WEDNESBURY 
TOWN -HALL 

Sir, — Referring  again  to  this  matter,  your 
readers  will  remember  that  both  Wednesbury 
architects  received  the  first  and  second  premiums 
m competition  of  over  twenty.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  express  stipulation  by  the  Board  that  the 
cost  was  not  to  exceed  .£2,000,  I find  on  Monday 
last  the  Board  decided  to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Moore  at  £2,325,  after  the  same  had  been  cut 


down  to  the  extent  of  £000  without  violating  the 
integrity  of  the  huUding  and  affecting  its  utility. 
Comment  further  on  this  competition  would 
be  useless  ; when  will  this  jobbery  end  ? — I am. 
Sir,  &c.  Observer. 


IntHcoiiimunicatioii. 

QUESTIONS, 

[2097]  TUNNEL  EXOAVATIONS.-Wmsoraeobligin^ 
reader  furnish  me  with  necessary  information  for  calculat- 
ing contents  of  tunnel 
where  the  chord  and  versed 
sine  alone  are  given  ? For 
instance,  what  is  the  area 
of  a tunnel  or  segment  of 
a circle  whose  chord  is 
21ft.,  and  height  or  versed 
sine  16ft.  Sin. ; also  if  in 
calculating  for  miners’ 
measurement  the  plan  area  of  tunnel  is  taken,  or  is  any 
allowance  made  for  excavation  necessary  to  build  brick 
arch  beyond  the  height  given,  15ft.  Sin.  ? — Surveyor. 


[2098]  SPEAKING  TUBES. — I want  to  use  a speaking 
tube  between  a mansion  and  the  stables  belonging  thereto; 
the  distance  is  about  four  hundred  yards;  the  course  of 
the  tube  would  be  nearly  straight,  so  that  angles  and  sharp 
curves  would  be  avoided.  If  some  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience in  long  tubes  could  give  me  a little  informatiom 
would  greatly  oblige. — H.  H. 


[2099]  REMOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS.— I have  & 
fine  set  of  architectural  photographs,  but  the  boards  they 
are  mounted  on  have  got  soiled.  Can  any  one  tell  me  bow  to 
remove  these  photos  without  damage  ? — George  A.  Noble. 


[2100]  TxVYLOR’S  PATENT  TILING.— I should  h& 
glad  to  have  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  used  the  above 
as  to  the  capabilities  in  keeping  out  wet  and  withstanding; 
high  windj.  I used  them  on  one  occasion  and  found  they 
did  neither  satisfactorily,  but  was  told  by  the  manufac- 
turers that  it  was  owing  to  their  being  improperly  laid. — 
Tegula.  

[2101]  QUICK  DRYING  PaINT.-I  should  be  glad  to 
obtain  any  information  as  to  the  efficacy  and  durability  of 
the  quick  drying  paint  lately  advertised. — Z. 


[2102]  PIPES  AND  SMOKE  FLUES. — Having  heard 
a variety  of  statements  as  to  the  use  of  pipes  and  smoke 
flues,  I am  desirous  of  obtaining  information  from  some  oner 
having  practical  experience  in  the  use  thereof.  Are  they 
liable  to  break  from  iin€qual  expansion  with  the  surround- 
ing brickwork  ? (f  there  is  no  objection  to  their  use,  what 
is  the  best  description  for  the  purpose— fireclay  or  glazed 
sanitary  ware  ? — Z. 

[2103]  PLUGS  FOR  KITCHEN  BOILERS.— Do  the 
fusible  plugs  for  kitchen  boilers  really  answer  in  preventing- 
explosion?  or  is  the  cause  of  accidents  to  be  attributed  to* 
undue  pressure  on  the  boiler  from  the  frozen  pipes  not- 
leaving  room  for  expansion  ? — Z. 


[2104]  TEMPERATURE  OF  DAIRIES.— Will  any  sub- 
scriber oblige  by  informing  me  what  means  are  em- 
ployed in  a good  Cheshii-e  or  other  dairy  for  regulating  and 
maintaining  the  necessary  temperature,  and  what  generally 
are  the  principal  points  sought  for,  and  how  such  aie  ob- 
tained in  the  construction  of  a large  cheese  dairy  ? — W.  W. 

[2105]  HEATING  ENTRANCE  HALL.— Will  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  the  best  method  of  heating 
an  entrance  hall  with  hot  air?  a china  pantry  and  larder- 
occupy  the  space  below  the  hall  on  the  basement.— A.  Iw 


[2100]  THICKNESS  OF  WALLS  OF  CHURCH 
TOWERS. — In  Gwilt.  page  901,  it  says  “The  mean  inter- 
nal area  should  be  half  the  external  area.”  Does  this  mean 
tha^  the  product  of  tlie  outside  dimensions  should  be  twic& 
the  product  of  the  internal  dimensions,  or  that  the  area  of 
the  floor  shoiild  be  half  the  area  of  the  walls  7 — Puzzlei>. 


[2107.]— PLANS  OP  STATIONS.— Would  some  one? 
kindly  inform  me  where  I could  procure  plans  and  geome- 
trical elevations  of  the  following  railway  stations:— 
Midland,  Cannon-street,  Charing  Cross,  Great  Western, 
Broad  street,  and  North  Western?- Wm.  Read. 


[2108]  STRENGTH  OF  GIRDER. — Would  some  able* 
reader  kindly  give  the  method  of  cal- 
culating the  safe  load  that  may  be^ 
applied  to  a cast-iion  girder  20ft. 
long,  of  the  following  section,  and 
what  allowance  should  be  made  if 
the  web  be  openwork  ? Also  the 
method  of  calculating  the  strain  oa 
web  of  wrought-iron  girders  ? — 
W.  F.  T. 


REPLIES, 

[199(5]  UNANSWERED  QUERY.— The  lead  used  by- 
glaziers  for  church  windows  has  been  used  for  the  purpose, 
also  clay,  but  if  great  accuracy  is  required  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  careful  sketching  and  measurement. — P.  E.  M. 


[2015]  PLANS  OF  COTTAGES. — Plans  of  cottages,  with 
specifications,  &c.,  are  published  by  the  Society  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Laboui'ing  Classes,  21,  Exeter 
Hall,  Strand. — P.  E.  M. 


[20271  SCAGLIOLI. — Most  works  on  architecture  and 
btiilding  give  description  of  this  kind  of  work,  for  iustanoe 
Nicholson’s  “ Encyclopajdia  of  Architecture/'  and  GwilV* 
ditto.— P.  E.  M. 
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[2011]  CHANCEL  WALL  AND  ARCH.— I am  uot 
awaro  of  any  law  having  been  laid  down  on  this  point,  but 
I should  say  that  the  duty  of  repairing  tiie  chancel  arch 
rested  with  those  who  repaired  the  church.  The  wall  be- 
longs to  the  nave;  it  finishes  the  nave  roof  at  a higher  level 
than  the  chancel. — P.  E,  M. 


[2015]  CHURCH  BUILDING.— It  would  be  very  un- 
usual to  have  two  ai’cbes  at  entrance  of  transept,  and 
awkward,  as  the  pier  w’ould  stand  iu  »he  gangway.  The 
usual  plan  is  to  have  one  arcli,  making  the  last  bay  of  nave 
coincide  with  the  width  of  transept  by  widening  the  arch 
and  its  pier.  Openings,  more  or  less  corresponding  with 
clerestory  windows,  are  sometimes  left  between  transept 
and  nave. — P.  E.  M. 


[2062]  ORIGIN  OF  PULPITS.- As  the  question  of 
“ S.  H.”  refers  to  mediajval  usage,  and  has  not  been 
completely  ausw’ered,  I beg  to  say  tliat  though  p\ilpits 
exist-iiu  abbey  refectories  of  date  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  churches 
till  the  fifteenth  centuiy,and  then  w'ere  not  common.  Under 
the  Reformation  all  churches  were  required  to  have  them, 
hence  so  many  of  Jacobean  date. — P.  E.  M. 


[206S]  SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY ARCHITECTURE.— Richardsou’s.—P.  E.  M. 


[2075.]— TO  PRACTICAL  CLERKS  OF  WORKS.— Tn 
reply  to  “ Old  Foreman’s’*  questions  of  December  23,  as  c ' 
walls  built  2ft.  9in.  thick,  with  7in.  of  brickwork  uisiiie,  I 
should  think  that  he  must  be  well  aware  that  brickwork  , 
does  not  settle  near  so  much  as  fliutwork,  especially  if  hints 
are  small  or  rustic  faced.  The  following  1 Ijave  found  to  be  I 
an  average  settling  of  brick  and  fliutwork,  ' King  tlvo 
building  to  be  of  50tt.  in  height.  Inev. -\  ; "t.  u>  « 
work  the  settling  will  be  lin.,  and  of  ihuluork,  with  ru  j 
or  rubble-faced,  will  be  l^in. ,if  built  m dry  wea'lit-.  ; 
consequently  if  stone  quoins  are  not  well  tied  in  portion  they 
will  be  a little  displaced  by  the  outward  r,endeiicy  of  flmt- 
work.  Probably  “ Old  Foreman  ” is  aeticiciu  of  iron  ties 
or  bond  of  any  kind,  or  he  may  not  be  seeking  information 
but  confirmatory  evidence  as  to  his  own  siews,  having  a 
yoke  of  some  inexperienced  clerk  of  works  cast  on  his 
shoulders,  which  I regret  to  say,  from  e.xperience,  is  too 
often  the  case.  Many  rise  to  that  position  tliat  can  neither 
tell  Portland  stone  from  York,  or  akijubrick  fromaburnt 
one,  or  Memel  timber  from  5s  wede,  v.  t he  great  amio^'ance  of 
foreman  and  loss  to  builder,  besides  ;*  disgrace  to  surveyor 
or  architect.  This  needs  a thorough  determination  by  archi- 
tects or  combination  of  builders  througlu’Ut  England  to 
root  them  out.  No  doubt  nijuiy  of  them  may  do  well  in 
their  places  as  copying  cU  = !-  in  an  ardiito:  d’s  office,  being 
able  to  use  the  pen  nr  i i -juickly.  h \i  at  all  practical 
points  they  are  eutir  ‘ . yet  tr'eai  nose  from  w’hom 

they  may  glean  wu..  niompt.  I apologise  for  thus 
intruding. — X.  Y.  Z. 


[2077]  FONT?  I FlCESTEflSHIRE,  YORKSHIRE,— 
The  font  in  Barro^^  Jharch,  Leicestershire,  is  of  thirteenth 
century  date.^  That  of  Patringfon,  Yorkshire,  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  very  unlikely  there  are  two  good  Perpen- 
dicular fonts  in  Leicestershire.— P.  E.  M. 


turn.  It  would  be  a more  reasonable  scheme  to  propose 
paying  all  contractors  who  put  themselves  to  the  trouble 
of  estimating  for  new  work,  seeing  that  to  the  unsuccessful 
it  is  labour  (which  is  money)  lost. — I.  M.  A. 


[2089]  QUANTITIES. — Customs  vary  with  localities, 
and  “Justitia”  must  at  least  name  to  what  portion  of 
England  his  queries  apply  before  they  can  be  answered 
satisfactorily.  In  many  places  contractoi*s  positively  re- 
fuse to  submit  tenders  unless  quantities  are  supplied  to 
them  free  of  clnrge,  and  iu  others  they  have  either  to  take 
their  own  quantities,  or  employ  a surveyor  to  do  so  entirely 
at  their  own  cost.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in 
the  majority  of  localities  the  employer  is  the  one  wlio  doe.‘» 
pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  who  beside,  lov-  such  a 
right  to  the  privilege?  Quantities  ami  contia-‘Ei; ; ai«-  ab- 
solutely inseparable;  and,  as  the  former  is  -‘sseniial  t ^ a 
building  as  the  roof,  should  be  paid  for  iu  like  m iiiuv  .md  | 
by  the  same  liquidator. — F.  | 

[2091]  CHURCHSTTTTNGS.— tleab;  m should  b 

from  30in.  to  33iu.  wid.  in  he  clear;  seat^  fn-m  i-Jin.  to 
14iu.  in  width,  and  from  ' -m.  b-  2Uiu.  of  the  seat  should 
be  apportioued  to  each  adulr  .dt- ; the  m.ivimuni  or 
minimum  being  governed  or  »v_  'laUd  by  the  amount  ol 
available  Sparc  ohI  )uey,  orotb.  ipocial  restrictions  or 
requiremeuts. — P. 

[2091]  CHURCH  SITTINGS. — According  to  the  rules 
of  the  Jncorjioratud  Church  lluilding  Society,  and  generally 
followed,  the  width  allowed  to  each  person  is  20in.,  the 
backs  of  seats  being  from  2fb,  8in.  to  3ft.  apart  from  centre 
to  centre. — P.  E.  M. 


[2092]  BOND  IN  BRICKWORK.  - The  best  way  to 
bond  Ibin.  work  in  old  English  would  be  thus  : 
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the  dotted  lines  show  upper  course. — P.  E.  M. 


[2094.]— MEASURING  STRING-BOARDS  TO  STAIRS. 
— “ A Joiner’s  Apprentice”  will  find  that  a good  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  take  rhe  straight  and  circular  wall  strings 
separately,  to  their  extreme  length  and  width,  and  collect 
the  cuttings,  housings,  and  all  other  extras  as  they  appear. 
The  above  is  the  method  recommended  iu  ‘ ‘Atchley’s  Price 
Book.”— 0.  B.  Q. 


[2095]  PREVENTING  SOUND  TRAVELLING  FROM 
FLOORTO  FLOOR. — Use  lime  rubbish  instead  of  sawdust. 
— P.  E.  M. 


[2083]  HIGGS’  PROCESS. — This  process  of  treating 
sewage  is  by  adding  milk  of  lime  to  the  sewage  as  it  enters 
the  aubshling  tanks,  the  lime  precipitating  all  the  sus- 
pended ■ t of  the  soluble  matter.  The  solids  thus 
obtainf  formerly  made  into  bricks,  dried  and  sold 

to  the  • for  manure.  No  tow'n  iliatl  am  aware  of 

pow  r ' i .-  i these  bricks,  but  this  sys  em  of  deodoris- 
i ' • '■  i at  works  of  which  I have  the  management, 

and  J sliouli  pe  glad  to  give  “ G.  W.  lit.”  au  order  to  view 
if  he  will  favour  me  w’ith  his  card. — Thos.  W.  Grinjdle, 
iiorough  Engineer’s  Office,  Hertford. 


[2087]  ASPHALTE  IN  CHEAFSTDE.— The  asphalte 
used  is  tliat  of  ihe  Val  de  Travers,  and  is  said  to  be  better 
than  thf.  geyssel,  as  containing  more  bi  umen.  There  is 
nothing  added  to  the  natural  material.  It  is  simply  ground, 
heated  and  ai)pPed. — P.  E.  M. 


_ [203^.]  — QUANTITIES.  — In  answer  to  Justitia’s ’’ 
interrogatory  last  week,  I beg  to  say  that,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience iu  connection  with  parish  and  corporation 
contr  lets,  it  is  the  custom  of  quantity  surveyors  to  charge 
their  commission  (1, 1 or  2 per  cent.,  according  to  circum- 
*tai-.ces)  to  the  successful  competitors  only  ; but,  I am 
houad  to  state  that  not  one  penny  comes  outof  his  pocket, 
’ *"1  ’ ; arao!’  ut  is  alw’ays  added  to  the  tender  (iu  one 

COL  I , £1,.  leas  c sum  than  £600  was  thus  imposed  on  the 

^at<  payers  of  ' district),  which  isa  most  iniquitous  thing, 
•*  c »:i>iaer.  because  the  surveyors  in  the  pay  of  the 
par  ishioners  ought  to  prepare  the  bills  of  quantities  them- 
«cl'*es.  Respecting  private  contracts,  where  no  permanent 
^og:igeraent  is  given  to  architects  or  smveyors,  although 
the  treatment  of  the  quantity  surveyor’s  charges  is  pre- 
ciw'dy  Tbf  same  as  in  parish  contracts,  there  are  certainly 
«0Jiie  justifiable  ground-s  for  making  the  proprietor  or 
OT  jai  of  the  contemplated  works  bear  the  charges  for 
quantities  : but,  at  the  same  time,  I canuot  refrain  from 
* aying  that  the  general  rates  of  charges  are  excessive  in  the 
Extreme,  and  ought  to  bo  greatly  reduced.  In  no  case 
•hould  several  quantity  surveyors  be  permitted  to  supply 
oills  for  the  eame  job;  such  a practice  is  fraught  with 
misclnef,  and  is  injiuious  alike  to  owners  and  contractors. 
— J.  M,  L.,  Battersea. 


[2089]  QUANTITIES.— In  answer  to  “ Justitia’s  ” ques- 
tion  I would  answer  1st,  « hat  it  is  not  a custom  with  many 
architects  or  surveyors  to  charge  their  bills  of  quantities 
a^iust  the  competing  contractors,  and  in  the  few  cases 
^here  it  is  the  rule  the  money  is  refunded  to  all  those  who 
lodge  tender,:?.  ,2ud,  in  cases  where  the  contractors  do  pay 
01  the  quantities  and  do  not  get  their  money  back  the 
cnaigeig  understood  to  cover  the  surveyor’s  full  commission, 
end  the  client  will  have  nothing  further  to  pay,  unless  ho 
w tooiish  enough  to  pay  twice  for  the  same  thing,  seeing 
oe  indirectly  pays  the  first,  as  the  contractor  must  add 
wnatever  sum  he  has  to  pay  for  quantities  to  his  estimate, 
^r  , the  fairest  way  is  to  give  the  quantities  free  to  the 
^ompeting  contractors,  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
Vfiy  for  quantities  of  work  out  of  which  they  have  no  re- 


[2095.] — PREVENTING  SOUND  TRAVELLING. 
FROM  FLOOR  TO  FLOOR. — Fillets  should  be  nailed 
about  three  inches  down  the  joists  to  receive  boai'ding, 
covered  with  one  inch  of  coarse  mortar.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  building  is  covered  in,  and  remain  some 
time  to  dry  before  the  flooring  boards  are  laid. — Pugging. 


[2095.]  — PREVENTING  SOUND  TRAVELLING 
FROM  FLOOR  TO  FLOOR. — I have  found  it  veiy  eflfectual 
to  lath  umler  the  joists,  on  a pricking  coat  of  lime  and  hair, 
and  then  put  on  ceiling  joists,  say  Sin.  by  2in.,  to  which 
tne  plaster  or  boarded  ceiling  may  be  nailed.  This  not 
only  keeps  out  the  sound,  but  allows  the  timbers  to  be  well 

ventilated,  whicn  is  the  only  way  to  keep  away  dry  rot 

F.  Rogers. 


[2095]  PREVENTING  SOUND  TRAVELLING  FROM 
FLOOR  TO  ?LOOR. — Pugging  (coarse  mortar)  placed  on 
sound  boarding,  thus, 


is  generally  considered  preventative. — F. 

^ 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Dundee.— A special  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Water  Com- 
missioners was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  to  consider 
the  financial  questions  connected  with  the  new  water 
scheme.  The  Convener  of  the  Works  Committee  explained 
that,  calculating  upon  an  increased  rental  of  £16,000  yearly, 
and  carrying  out  the  works  essential  for  the  new  scheme, 
and  leaving  r he  other  portions  unexecuted  nutil  'he  town 
grows  larger,  the  scheme  could  be  carried  out  without  any 
increase  on  the  present  rates.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
during  the  discussion  that  as  the  Commissioners  had  ob- 
tained supplementary  sources  of  supply  for  three  years,  and 
that  the  time  might  be  further  extended  by  agreement, 
there  was  not  now  such  pressur-  upon  them  to  enter  upon 
the  new  scheme,  and  that,  therefore,  time  should  be  taken 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings.  The  matter  is  to  be 
brought  before  the  townspeoiile. 


LAND  AND  BUIJ_DING  SOCIETIES. 

St.  Philip’s  Building  Society. — On  Tuesday  eveuing 
the  21st  annual  meeting  in  connection  wi  h the  above- 
named  society  was  held  at  Birmingham.  The  secretary 
(Mr.  William  Worrall)  read  the  annual  report,  which,  hav- 
ing  traced  the  origin  of  the  society,  and  explained  the  way 
ill  which  its  business  is  conducted,  claimed  it  to  have  been 
eminently  useful  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  was 


originally  established,  and  pointed  out  the  desirability  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  d'  ' what  they  could  to  in- 
crease its  strength,  of  iiia;'  ■ its  reimtation,  and  of 

making  it  beneficial  to  : ' classes.  Uptotheeiid 

of  last  year  762  ' ■ . h.ca  , taken,  the  receipts 

amounted  to  £l,Us,  il,„  .u-otitr  - \ to  £8,861,  and  the 

reserve  fuml  to  jtUlo. 

Totnes  111  II.DI.NI.  Coui'ANi  (Li  . . ID).— Tli0  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  comp  ny  , held  recently,  and 
a dividend  of  iierceiil.  was  declared. 


©nr  ©ffice  ©iiite. 

Tnii  ritoPOSED  New  Engineering  College 

A deputation  from  University  College,  Loudon, 
consisting  of  Mr.  George  Grote,  the  president,  the 
Hon.  George  Denman,  M.P.,  Mr.  Julian  Goldsmid, 
M.P.,  and  Dr.  Storrar,  members  of  the  Council ; 
Professor  Fuller,  C.E.,  Professor  Williamson, 
F.H.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  Robson,  the  secretary,  has 
waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  the  India- 
office,  to  present  a memorial  from  the  Council  and 
the  Senate  of  the  College,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  institution  of  a new  Engineering  College 
for  the  Indian  Service.  The  interview  with  his 
grace  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  memorial- 
ists consider  that  the  deficiency  in  the  present 
system  has  arisen,  not  from  any  defect  in  the 
existing  places  of  education,  but  from  the  injudi- 
cious system  of  examinations  hitherto  pursued, 
and  from  a want  of  sufficient  inducements  to  well- 
qualified  men  to  enter  on  the  career  proposed  to 
them.  The  memorialists  assume  that  the  latter 
cause  is  recognised  by  the  Government,  for  it  is 
understood  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  augment 
considerably  the  salary  upon  which  a civil  engineer 
in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government  will  here- 
after commence  his  work.  The  memorialists 
believe  the  proposed  college  will  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  service  by  narrowing  the  field  for  the 
selection  of  candidates,  and  by  limiting  their 
means  of  obtaining  the  requisite  instruction. 
They  submit  that  the  working  of  Government 
Colleges  has  not  been  such  as  to  recommend  the 
the  creation  of  a new  Government  College,  having 
practically  the  monopoly  of  appointments,  and 
protected  from  competition.  They  suggest  that 
such  a step  is  at  variance  with  the  plan  for 
throwing  open  to  all  her  Majesty’s  subjects  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  Government  appointments. 

Street  Tramways. — Mr.  John  Noble  recently 
read  a paper  at  the  rooms  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  advocating  the  propriety  of  local 
governing  bodies  undertaking  the  construction  of 
street  tramways.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that 
uo  apprehension  need  be  felt  that  the  tramways 
would  prove  a commercial  failure,  by  quoting 
statistics  in  reference  to  similar  undertakings  in 
various  cities  of  America,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  a Royal  Commission  being  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  a discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  Dr. 
Brewer,  M.P.,  strongly  objected  either  to  the 
Government  or  the  Board  of  Works  undertaking 
the  construction  or  working  of  street  tramways. 
It  was,  he  said,  certainly  not  within  the  functions 
of  the  former,  and  while  so  much  prejudice  existed 
iu  the  minds  of  the  vestries  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  tramways  into  the  public  thoroughfares,  it 
would  be  unwise  and  unwarrantable  for  the  Board 
of  Works  to  undertake  the  task. 

Fire  in  a Chdech  Spire. — On  Saturday  night, 
about  nine  o’clock,  sparks  were  observed  to  be 
coming  out  of  the  top  part  of  the  spire  of  S. 
Saviour’s  Church,  Bamber-bridge,  near  Preston, 
under  which  there  is  a flue,  and  as  they  continued 
to  increase,  it  became  quite  apparent  that  there 
was  something  on  fire  in  the  building.  A 
number  of  men  proceeded  to  the  church  with 
ladders,  &c.,  got  up  the  tower,  and  on  reaching 
the  base  of  the  spire  found  that  the  beams 
which  are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  strengchea- 
ing  the  stonework,  were  all  in  flames.  There 
was  a very  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  west, 
and  this  fanned  the  flames  considerably.  The 
flames  were  got  under.  All  the  higher  beams  in 
the  spire  were  burnt  away,  and  some  of  the 
lower  ones  were  damaged.  The  fire  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  through  the  over-heating  of 
the  flue  which  runs  through  a portion  of  the 
spire. 

Halifax  School  op  Art. — On  Friday  evening 
the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Hall.  Mr.  H.  C.  McCrea  (Mayor)  presided,  and 
the  report  stated  the  regular  classes  have  main- 
tained a good  average  attendance  throughout  the 
year,  in  marked  contr.ast  to  previous  years,  when 
the  attendance  during  the  summer  months  had 
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always  fallen  oflf.  One  of  the  students,  Mr.  T. 
Holland,  obtained  a certificate  of  the  third  grade 
at  the  annual  examinations  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington last  February.  This  is  the  first  third 
grade  certificate  obtained  in  this  school.  Two  of 
the  students,  hlr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Smith,  are  now 
studying  at  South  Kensington,  having  each  ob- 
tained national  scholarships  of  the  annual  value 
of  £50.  lu  this  year’s  national  competition  one 
of  the  students,  Mr.  F.  Spencer,  obtained  a silver 
medal  for  a design  for  “ wall  decoration.”  Mr. 
H.  Robinson  was  awarded  a bronze  medal  for 
“ design  for  carpets.”  Three  other  students  ob- 
tained prizes  of  books  for  successful  elementary 
designs.  The  general  results  of  the  examina- 
tions were  as  follow: — 1 third  grade  certificate, 
1 national  silver  medal,  1 national  bronze  medal, 
9 second  gi'ade  prizes,  8 third  grade  prizes,  5 free 
studentships,  18  certificates  in  freehand,  23  certi- 
ficates in  model  drawing,  3 certificates  in  perspec- 
tive, 7 certificates  in  geometry,  and  3 full  certifi- 
cates. The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  certifi- 
cates and  prizes  having  been  presented  to_  the  suc- 
cessful students,  an  address  on  the  “ History  of 
English  Ornament  ” was  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  R. 
Holmes. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 

Lead  • 


Pie  Foreira  ton  £17  10  0 £0  0 0 

ttueuai.  W.B do  19  5 0 1»  7 « 

L-adCo.  do  18  15  ''  19  0 0 

O'ber  brands  do  HOO  185  0 

Sheet  Milled do  19  0 0 20  O 0 

Shot,  Patent  do  20  10  0 21  0 0 

lied  or  Minium  do  19  15  0 2'>  10  0 

Litharg®,  vV.B do  0 0 0 0 0 0 

White  Dry  do  27  0 0 0 0 0 

,,  ground  in  oil  do  0 0 0 0 0 0 

COPI'EK 

British— Cake  and  Ingot  per  ton  £70  0 0 0 0 0 

Best  Selected  do  71  0 0 0 0 n 

jjh-tt  do  74  0 0 76  0 0 

Bottoms  do  78  0 0 0 0 0 

Australian  do  70  0 0 74  0 0 

Spauieb  Cake do  0 0 0 o 0 0 

Chili  Bars,  cash do  64  0 0 65  0 0 

Refined  ingot do  69  0 0 72  0 0 

Yellow  Metal  per  lb  0 0 6|  0 0 7 

Iron 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash per  ton  £2  11  44  0 0 0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  do  7^0  u 7 10  0 

..  Wales do  6 7 6 6 12  6 

Staffordshire do  7 15  0 8 5 0 

Rail,  iu  Wales do  6 6 0 6 10  0 

Sheets,  single  m Loud  ju do  9 5 0 10  5 0 

Uuops,  firet  quality  do  8 15  0 9 5 0 

Nail  Rod  do  7 7 6 7 15  0 

Swedish do  9 10  0 9 15  0 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — •”  On  the 
New  Buildinga  for  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.”  By 
Mr.  II.  C\irrey,  F.K.I.B.A.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Discus- 
sion on  Mr.  Browne’s  paper  “ On  the  Strength  of 
Lock  Gates.”  (2  “ On  Train  Resistance  on  Rail- 

ways.” By  Mr,  W.  Bridges  Adams.  8 p.m. 

■Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.—“  On  new  Paper-making 
Materials,  and  tlia  Progress  of  the  Paper  Manu- 
facture.” By  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds.  8 p.m. 

Thursday. — Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — ^“Ou  Prehisioiic  Art.”  By  Dr.  G.  G. 
Zerffi.  8.15  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association. — London  as  a Field 
of  Study  for  an  Architect.”  By  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  F.K.I.B.A.  7.30  p.m. 


Tiubsr. 


Teak  load  £12  1013  II' 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  3 15  4 15 

,,  yellow  pine. . 4 0 4 lu 

St.  John  N.B,  yellow  0 0 0 0 
Quebec  Oak,  white..  6 0 6 10 

„ birch 3 15  6 0 

,,  elm  .. ......  4 5 5 0 

Dantzic  oak 5 5 6 15 

- „ fir 2 15  4 0 

Memel  fir  3 0 4 0 

Riga 3 3 3 10 

Swedish 2 7 2 14, 

Masts, Quebecred pine  4 0 5 5 
,,  yellowpine..  4 0 5 6 

Lathwood,  Dantzic, fm  3 0 f>  0 
„ St.  Petersburg  4 0 5 10 

Deals,  prC.,12ft.  by3 
by  9 in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  13  17  10 
St.John,  whitespruce  12  10  14  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re* 
duced  C. 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18  9 19  lo 

2nd  do 12  15  13  19 

Ajrchangel,  yellow  ..  11  lu  13  10 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL..  12  0 13  lu 


Finland £7  0 £8  0 

Memel 0 0 0 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  8 10  10  lo 

,,  white  . 8 0 8 10 

Gefle,  yellow 10  10  12  10 

Soderham  8 10  12  0 

Christiania,  per  0., 

12  ft.  by  3 by  9 in. 

yellow 10  9 12  10 

Flooring  boards,  per  s.  d.  s.  d. 
sq.  of  lin.,  first  yel  7 6 10  6 

First  white 7 0 9 6 

Second  qualities  ....  6 0 7 0 

Pduiob  Stoke  pr  ton  6 0 8 0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal.  pale....  per  too  £’6  1 3 37  0 

Sperm  body  80  0 0 0 

Cod 35  10  0 0 

Whale.  Sth.  Sea,  pale  36  0 37  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 49  0 0 0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin, ton  45  0 0 0 

Palm,  fine 0 0 0 0 

Linseed  30  0 31  5 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  48  10  0 0 
Cottonseed 28  0 33  0 


New  sobools  for  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen  are  I 
in  course  of  erection  at  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £12,500. 

A large  new  model  lodging-hous  e is  to  be  erected 
in  Wigan-street,  Silsbridge-lane,  Bradford,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bradford  Model  Loilging- house 
Company. 

The  first  section  of  the  new  market  at  Newton 
Abbott,  Devon,  was  opened  last  week. 

Baylham  parish  church,  Suffolk,  was  reopened  on 
Friday,  after  extensive  restorations.  North  and 
south  transepts  have  been  built,  the  old  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  oak  benches,  the  unsightly  west 
gallery  has  been  removed  throwing  open  a h.andsome 
two-light  west  window,  and  a new  stained  glass 
three-light  east  window  has  been  inserted  in  place 
of  the  old  one.  The  mullions  of  all  the  windows, 
some  of  which  were  formerly  of  wood,  have  been 
removed  and  fresh  ones  inserted 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  forwarded 
a cheque  for  £2,100  to  the  S.  Olave’s  District 
Board  of  Works,  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  widening  a 
portion  of  Tooley-street,  Southwark. 


Cimkr  ^ebiefo. 

Pricer,  17th  January: — Grooved,  tongued,  and  beaded 
flooring  boards,  per  square.  — FreJiickstadt  1st  yellow, 
^in.,7s3iZ;  do.  1st  white,  6»;  5s  3d;  do.  2nd 

white,  7s  Cd.  Prepared  flooring  boards  not  grooved, 

&c. — Fredricksbald  1st  white,  lin.,  7s  6d  to  9s  ; ^in.,  7s; 
do.  1st  yellow,  l?in.,  13s  3d  ; lin.,  10s  lo  10s  3d  ; do.  2nd 
yellow,  liu.,  7s  3d  to  8s  ; l^in.,  10s. 

Deals,  &c.,  per  Petg.  std. — Saguenay  best  bright  yellow 
pine,  152  lOs  to  15/15S ; do.  mixed  yellow-,  short  lengths, 
91  15s  to  111  16s  ; do.  2nd  bright,  lU  5s  to  121 15s  ; do.  3rd 
bright,  81  5s  to  9i;  do.  4th  bright,  111  5s  to  12i  15s. 

Soderham  mixed  yellow,  91  5s  ; do.  3rds,  SI  5s. 

Quebec  pine,  120  l*2ft.  3 x llin. — 1st  bright,  191  to  19110s; 
1st  dry  floated,  171 ; 2nd  dry  floated,  121 10s  ; 2nd  floated, 
121 ; 3rd  bright,  81 15s;  3rd  floated,  91. 

Petereburg  1st;  white,  71 15s  to  91  15s;  do.  2nd,  71  to 
71  lOd  ; do.  1st  yellow,  101  5s  to  ID  5s. 

Nystad  white,  6i  5s  to  6i  15s ; Wyburg  1st  yellow,  91  5s 
to 91 15s  do.  2nd,  71 15s. 

Ilusum  3rd  yellow,  9/ ; Wifsta  Warf  mixed  whi*e,  71 15s 
to  SI  5s ; Uleaborg  mixed  yellow,  SI  10s  to  Si  15s ; do.  3rds, 
71;  Suudswall  mixed  yellow,  81  10s;  do.  white,  9/;  do. 
3rd  w'hite,  8i  5s ; Kramfeis  3rd  yellow,  82  5s;  do.  mixed 
white,  71  10s  ; do.  4th  white,  02  5s. 

Uerte  mixed  yellow,  112 10s ; do.  3rd,  92  5s  to  92 10s  ; do. 
4ith,  S2  5s. 

Gamla  Carleby  1st  yellow,  72  10s  to  82 ; do.  boards, 
62  15s. 

Fredricksbald  yellow,  42;  do.  white,  42  10s. 

Timber,  per  load. — Dautzig  best  middling,  42  10s; 
common  middling,  22  6s. 

Per  120  12ft.  3 x 9. — Quebec  1st  spruce,  152 10s  to  182  5s ; 
do.  2nd,  122  5s  to  142  lUs;  do.  3rd,  132  to  132 15s;  Lower- 
poit  1st  spruce,  142 15s  to  162 15s. 


ftclos. 

— ♦ — 

TENDERS. 

Buckfriars. — For  works  iu  Water-lane,  Blackfriara, 


for  Messrs.  Spiers  &;  Pond.  Mr.  E. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A Peebles 

Power,  architect. 

No.  1 contract. 

No.  2 conirac*. 

£1645  

. . . . 3.5.5.5 

1520  .... 

1406  

. . 

2883 

Hill  & Sou  

1319  

3118 

Jackson  & Shaw  , . . . 

1312  

25:^7 

1278  .... 

2578 

2703 

126:1  

2754 

Ashby 

1259 

. 2563 

Newman  & Maun  . . 

1255  

2826 

Nelson  

1242  .... 

2710 

Henshaw  

1217  .... 

2624 

1203  

28-8 

1200 

2800 

1199  

2563 

Browne  & Robinson 

1197  .... 

2673 

Sewell  

U93  

2589 

Aviss  & Co 

1171  

2625 

Caterham. — For  new  oflSces  opposite  terminus,  Cater- 
ham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Richard  Mai  tin.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Fred.  Sparrow,  80,  Richmond-road,  Barns- 
bury,  N. 


Smethurst 

Hearle  

Turner  & Son 

Jarrett 

Langmead  & Way 

970 

■\Vard 

Stoke  Newington. — For  rebuilding  the  “Black  Bull” 
public  bouse,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  ar* 
chitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Leaning:— 


Roberts 

Ashby  <k  Sous 

Perry  & Co 

Browne  & Robinson  

Coleman 

Ennor 

Wednesbdry.  — For  towuhall. 

Wedmsburv.  Messrs. 

Loxion  Bros.,  archil ects,  Wednesbury 

Reduced 

Brewer,  Weduesburv 

£3790  ... 

. £3114  0 0 

Wilkes,  Birmingham 

3730  ... 

. 3119  10  11 

Roui.d  Basnall.  Oldbury. ... 

3576  ... 

. 3010  0 0 

Siephenson,  Chelsea 

3560  ... 

. 2912  0 0 

Briley,  Birmiughain 

3555  . . . 

. 2e08  0 0 

\\  hitiome,  Stafioid  

3485  ... 

..  2801  19  0 

Pugh,  Birmingham  

3379  .. 

. . 2813  3 5 

Chappelle,  N\iileuhall  

3300  .. 

..  2700  0 0 

Stockton  & Sou,  Oldbury 

3*215  .. 

. . 2621  3 10? 

A ilkes,  Darlastou  

3149  .. 

. . 2i).-5  13  0 

Moore,  A alsall 

2900  .. 

..  2361  0 0 

JDo.,  further  reduced  teuder  (accepted)  . . 

..  2325  0 0 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Whitchurch,  Feb.  20. — For  the  erection  ot  town-hall 
and  markets  in  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Local  Board  Oflicer 
Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Wharfdale  Union,  Feb.  9. — For  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse,  to  ac- 
commoflate  150  inmates,  exclusive  of  vagrants,  on  ground 
situate  at  Newhall,  near  Otley.  C.  J.  Newstead,  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  Board-room,  Boroughgate,  Otley. 

Municipality  OF  Colombo,  Jan.  31.— For  the  prepara- 
tion and  supply  of  the  smith  and  founder’s  work  required 
for  the  new  public  ma’’kets  and  municipal  offices  at  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon.  S.  Grenier,  secretary,  M.C.,  Colombo. 

Wak  Department  Contract,  Feb  4. — For  the  necessary 
work  and  materials  required  in  the  performance  of  work 
and  repairs,  and  supply  of  labourer  materials  separately, 
as  required  for  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  to  the 
buildiugf"  iu  the  Permanent  Barracks,  camps,  or  property 
at  Aldershotb,  and  connected  with  the  War  Department 
property  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Aldershott.  Director  of 
Contracts,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall. 

Herefordshire,  Jan.  31. — For  the  erection  of  farm- 
nouse  at  Hegdon  Hill,  neir  Bromyard,  Herefordshire. 
Ernest  A.  Day,  architect  and  surveyor,  Foregate-street 
Worcester. 

War  Office  Contract  FOR  Timber,  Feb.  4. — For  the 
supply  of  dry  ash  plank,  of  the  very  be»t  and  toughest 
quality,  thoroughly  seasoned.  Forms  of  tender  may  bo 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Contracts,  War  Office,  Pall 
Mall,  London. 

London  AND  Blackwall  Railway  Company,  Jan.  24. — 
For  brickwork,  ironwork,  earthwork,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  work  required  for  the  construction  of  a part  of  tho 
MUiwall  Extension  Railway,  about  650  yards  long,  near  to- 
the  East  Ferry -road  and  the  side  of  the  river  Thames  op- 
posite to  Greenwich  Hospital.  John  F.  Kennell,  secre- 
tary, offices,  London  Terminus,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C. 

London  (St.  Luke’s  Workhouse),  Jan.  25. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a kitchen  and  offices  at  the  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse, 
City-road.  James  W.  Hill,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Clerk’s 
Offices,  Workhou.se,  Gray’s-inn-road. 

Poplar,  Jau.  26,— For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Bruns- 
wick street.  Poplar,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany (Limited).  A.  G.  Church,  general  manager  and 
secretary. 

Leeds,  Feb.  2. — For  the  completion  of  a villa  residence 
in  Chapeltown-road.  Alfred  H.  Thompson,  aichitect> 
Park-square. 

Essex,  Jan.  25.  — Forthe  construction  of  an  intercepting 
sewer,  subsidence  tanks,  sand  and  earth  filters,  with  aerat- 
ing apparatus,  embankments,  labourer’s  cottage,  and  other 
works  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  thesew'age 
of  Buckhurst-hill,  by  means  of  intermittent  filtration. 
William  Hunt,  Clerk  to  the  Sewer  Authority,  Chigwell, 
Essex. 

Whitchurch  (Whitchurch  Local  Board),  Feb.  20. — For 
the  erection  of  town-hall  and  markets  in  Whitchurch, 
Salop.  S.  M.  Lockwood,  architect,  85,  Foregate-street,. 
Chester. 

Carlisle,  Jan.  25.— For  the  building  a church  at  Chalk 
Foot.  Messrs.  Cory  <Si  Ferguson,  architects,  the  Courts- 
an<i  Bank-street,  Carlisle. 

Southend  Local  Board,  Jau.  31. — For  eertainportions 
of  the  house  drainage  connections  to  the  main  sewers.  W. 
Gregson,  jon.,  clerk,  Southend  Local  Board  Office,  Royal 
Hotel,  Southend,  Essex. 

Leeds,  Jan.  *27. — For  the  erection  of  houses  ia 
Camp-road,  Leeds.  64,  Meanwood-road. 

Kent  (Coastguard  Contract),  Jau.  25. — For  the  erectioa 
ofa  coastguard  station  at  Swale  Cliff,  Kent.  Coastguard 
Watch-room,  Whitstable, 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANBELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Quarryinen  and  Stone  MerchaJits. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also'  cost  off 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  oa 
application. 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

[advt,]  CORSHAM,  Wilts, 


BANKRUPTS. 

(to  surrender  in  the  country). 

John  Hughes,  Liverpool,  builder,  Jan.  30,  at  Liverp'OoL 
— John  Martin,  Cbatwell  Court,  late  of  S.  George’s,  Safop, 
ironfounder,  Jan.  30,  at  Stafford. — George  Roots,  Br'^d- 
bourne,  near  Sevenoaks,  brickmaker,  Jan.  25,  at  Tonbridg® 
Wells. — Henry  Williams,  Sedgley,  firebrick  manufactiirer, 
Jan.  23,  at  Dudley. 

PUBLIC  examinations.— Act,  1869.  ^ 

Feb.  10,  H.  Driver,  Lee,  Kent,  architect  and  buildei*- — 
Feb.  6,  J.  M.  Edwards,  Thornton  Heath,  builder.— Peb. 
10,  J.  Harvey,  Bristol,  builder. — Feb,  22,  G.  Westc<5it.> 
SMtash,  skip  builder. 

DIVIDEND  meetings;  \ 

Feb.  25,  J.  Cutler,  Bournemouth,  builder. — Feb.  2,  J?' 
Parsley,  Cievedon,  Somerset,  builder,— Feb.  15,  T.  Under- 
wood, Abersychen,  Monmouthshire,  ironmonger. — Jan. 

M.  A.  Jones, Nelson-street,  Rotherhithe,  late  timber  dealeP* 
— Jan.  27,  J.  Casbolt,  Balsham,  Cambridgeshire,  bricklayei^ 
— Jan.  27,  T,  V.  Leverage,  Cambridge,  builder, 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED.  | 

Bolt  <fc  Co.,  Newport,  Monmouth,  builder.— Smith  & Co.  r 
North  Bieiley,  brick  manufacturers. — Pritchard  & Co.  • 
Llangollen,  timber  merchants. — Popes  & Biudon.  Bristo?j* 
archieects. — Hall  & Middleton,  Harewood,  Lancashire,  conB 
tractors.  J 



Breakfast. — Epps's  Cocoa.— Gkateftl  and  CoMFOR‘njro.--The  ve# 
AgiecRble  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a geuerP 
fivourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks  By  a thorou^ 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  dlg^ 
tion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  flue  property 
of  well-selei'ted  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  miy  save  us  many 
doctors’  bills.”  Each  packet  is  labelled— Em  & Co., 
pa  icChemifits,  London. 
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MONUMENTS  OF  ART. 

I PROLEGOMENON. — In  order  to  study 
, the  history  of  works  of  art  with  real  ad- 
vantage, it  is  above  all  necessary  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  geographical 
position  of  a country,  the  formation  of  its 
mountains,  the  flow  of  its  rivers,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  sea.  Next  we  have  to  con- 
sider its  population  from  an  ethnological  point 
of  view ; then  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
condition  of  its  inhabita,its.  Art  takes  its  origin 
in  necessity,  and  in  the  cravings  of  our  intellec- 
tual force  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  necessity. 
Necessity  is  created  by  the  influences  of  cli- 
mate and  soil.  Our  intellectual  power  is 
either  developed  or  checked  by  our  moral  con- 
dition, of  which  religion  and  the  political  and 
social  state  of  a people  form  the  basis.  Art 
cannot  be  studied  one-sidedly.  If  studied  so, 
it  remains  for  ever  a mere  product  of  chance. 
But  art  is  subject  to  firm,  cosmogonical  laws ; 
in  studying  the  history  of  art  we  have  to 
trace  the  working  of  these  laws,  and  to  find 
out  the  causes  why  art  should  have  succeeded 
under  certain  conditions,  and  why  it  should 
have  remained  stationary  or  failed  altogether 
under  others.  In  tracing  art  to  its  forms  at 
different  periods  of  the  historical  condition  of 
mankind,  we  become  conscious  of  its  gradual 
growth,  and  of  the  causes  which  promoted 
that  growth.  In  describing  the  plates,  which 
are  photo-lithographic  reproductions  of  the 
great  German  Historical  Atlas  of  Art,  which 
has  reached  a second  edition,*  I shall  briefly 
point  out  the  causes  which  produced  certain 
forms  of  art,  note  the  influences  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  nations,  draw  analogies,  and 
dwell  on  the  connecting  links  between  the 
artistic  forms  of  one  nation  and  another. 
Art,  in  its  actual  state,  is  the  sum  total  of 
previous  products,  only  in  different  combina- 
tions. 

II. — Babylon  and  Nineveh.  — The  allu- 
vial valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was 
undoubtedly  the  seat  of  a most  ancient  civili- 
sation. Correct  dates  are  wanting.  The 
forms  of  art  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
afford  a proof  that  the  nomadic  element  was 
prevalent  with  them  even  aRer  they  distin- 
guished themselves  by  brilliant  deeds  in  war, 
an  extended  commerce,  and  many  valuable 
products  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  valley  of 
the  two  rivers,  with  its  connection  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  was  early  the  high  road  of  com- 
merce, the  link  between  India,  Central  and 
Northern  Asia,  and  even  Europe.  The  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  and  Persians  were  Aryans. 
Their  language  rooted  in  the  Zend,  their  mode 
of  writing  was  the  cuneiform.  Their  works  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  their  textile  fa- 
brics, furniture,  and  mode  of  ornamentation 
were  analogous.  All  this  points  to  a similarity 
of  social  and  political  conditions.  In  all  their 
works  of  art  the  lay  element  predominates, 
The  king  or  ruler,  with  his  deeds  in  warfare 
or  at  the  hunt,  in  the  banquetting  hall  or  in 
offering  sacrifices,  is  the  principal  figure.  We 
have  with  them  traces  of  huge  towns  and 
palaces,  but  scarcely  any  temples.  The  so- 
caUed  Temple  of  Baal  or  Belus  (Helios,  the 
sun)  was  most  probably  an  astronomical  obser- 
ya.tory.  Their  sculpture  is  fuU  of  vigour  and 
life,  but  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  a state  of 
transition  from  savage  art  to  that  of  the  war- 
faring  nomad.  The  oldest  remains  of  Baby- 
lonish and  Assyrian  art  are  found  in  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  great  group  explored  by 
Mr.  Layard  and  M.  Botta.  Here  we  have  the 
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Birs  (Burg)  Nimroud,  and  in  a north-western 
corner  a terraced  pyramid  15t)ft.  at  the  base, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Sardaua- 
palus  or  Ninus.  On  the  Tigris,  in  a northern 
direction,  wo  have  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
Khorsabad,  and  Kouvundjik.  The  buildings 
were  all  terraced.  The  rooms  surrounding 
the  courtyards  were  narrow  and  long,  the 
walls  generally  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  from 
7ft.  to  17ft.  thick;  they  are  only  preserved  in 
their  lower  parts,  showing  no  traces  of  archi- 
tectonic divisions.  They  were  covered  through- 
out their  whole  length  with  thin  slabs  of  sand- 
stone or  alabaster,  to  a height  of  from  8 ft.  to 
10ft.  Above  them  a frieze  of  coloured  and 
glazed  tiles  seems  to  have  completed  the  wall. 
What  the  ceilings  and  inner  divisions  were 
can  only  be  surmised.  In  the  sculpture  of 
Assyria,  as  well  as  Babylon,  there  is  very 
little  of  symbolism.  With  the  exception  of 
some  eagle-headed  priests,  and  some  lions  or 
bulls  with  human  heads  and  wings,  we  have 
only  scenes  of  a general  character.  The  re- 
liefs are  executed  like  those  of  Egypt ; but 
Egyptian  sculpture  has  somewhat  of  a settled 
style,  is  made  according  to  a certain  canon, 
and  this  is  the  principal  reason  that  modern 
historians  of  art  like  Dr.  Semper  suggest  the 
idea  that  Assyrian  sculpture,  with  its  un- 
settled but  freer  treatment,  its  sharp,  rope- 
like  muscles,  and  passive  anatomy,  must  be 
of  an  older  period  than  that  of  Egypt — though 
we  cannot  deny  that  hair  and  beards  are 
treated  with  a kind  of  conventional  stiffness. 

Fig.  1 of  our  lithographic  plate  represents 
a symbolic,  whimsical  being  with  four  wings ; 
it  was  found  at  the  fa9ades  of  the  entrance 
gate  at  Khorsabad  (see  “ Le  monument  de 
Ninivc  decouvert  and  decrit  par  M.  F.  S. 
Botta,  mesure  et  dessin6  par  M.  E.  Flandin.” 
Paris,  1849).  The  double  pair  of  wings  re- 
minds us  of  the  cherubims  of  the  Jews,  with 
their  four  wings  and  four  faces  : the  face  of  a 
man,  the  face  of  a lion,  the  face  of  an  ox,  and 
the  face  of  an  eagle.  The  head  of  our  figure 
is  covered  with  a tiara  adorned  with  horns. 
These  horns  are  equally  found  on  Egyptian 
and  Hebrew  head-dresses,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  distinguishing  symbol  of  the  priests. 
The  under-dress  reaches  to  the  knees,  and  is 
adorned  with  fringes,  as  also  the  upper-dress  ; 
both  are  very  much  like  the  officiating  dresses 
of  the  Greek  clergy  of  the  present  day.  In 
his  right  hand  he  holds  a pine-apple,  or  rather 
sacrificial  cake  ; in  his  left  he  holds  a basket 
or  vessel  with  the  juice  of  the  sacred  tree, 
the  gaokerena,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  white 
haoma  (with  the  Indians,  “soma”),  for  the 
Zend  people  had  also  two  sacred  trees  : the 
gaokerena  and  the  painless  tree.  Bracelets  and 
ear-rings  show  that  personal  ornamentation  had 
already  reached  a high  state  of  elegance. 

Figs.  2 and  3 are  men  with  lions.  Hair 
and  beards  treated  in  the  usual  conventional, 
curly  manner.  The  head-cover  is  wanting.  The 
first  figure  is  like  that  previously  mentioned, 
as  far  as  dress  goes.  The  second  is  without  the 
upper-dress  and  without  sandals,  and  the  hair 
falls  down  in  long  and  single  curls.  Both  are 
placed  between  winged  bulls  (see  Fig.  7),  and 
are  above  the  usual  size,  and  alike  in  position 
and  action.  As  in  Egyptian  reliefs,  their  heads 
and  breasts  are  in  front,  whilst  the  legs  are  in 
profile.  This  mistake  is  often  observed  in 
saints  of  the  early  Christian  sculpture.  Both 
figures  hold  in  their  left  arms  a lion,  which 
they  press  vigorously  to  their  bodies ; the 
animals  appear  to  object  to  this  treatment, 
and  their  resistance  is  weU  expressed  in  the 
ferocious  look,  the  open  claws,  and  the  curled 
tail.  In  their  right  hands  they  hold  a kind 
of  whip,  ending  at  the  handle  in  an  animal’s 
head,  very  much  like  that  of  a serpent. 

Fig.  4.  is  a winged  human  being  with  a 
bird’s  head,  from  a gate  at  Khorsabad. 
The  back  figure,  in  dress,  position,  and  ex- 
pression has  great  resemblance  to  the  figure  in 
No.  1,  but  has  no  sandals,  and  the  head  is 
covered  with  a diadem  instead  of  a tiara.  The 
other  figure  in  the  foreground  is,  with  regard 
to  dress  and  position,  also  like  No.  1.  There  is 
only  one  pair  of  wings,  and  the  head  is 


covered  with  a mask,  re]iresonting  an  eagle’s 
head.  Our  savages,  the  Mexicans  of  ancient 
times,  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans,  the  old 
Teutons,  in  fact  nearly  all  nations,  used  to 
wear  on  solemn  occasions,  at  religious  or  other 
festivities,  masks  of  animals,  so  as  to  show 
their  dignity  by  a frightful  outer  appearance. 
Why  not  the  Assyrians  too  ? Some  strings  and 
tassels,  and  a kind  of  ornamental  pin  fasten- 
ing the  mask  under  the  chin,  strengthen  my 
opinion  that  the  head  of  the  eagle  was  a 
more  head-dress,  out  of  wliich,  later,  helmets 
with  their  crests  were  developed. 

Fig.  5,  eunuchs  carrying  a chair,  the  men 
richly  dressed,  but  without  beards  ; the  chair 
sumptuously  adorned  with  sculptures  — its 
legs  ending  in  the  shape  of  a pine-cone — on 
the  back  a small  human  figure  is  carved.  We 
may  in  these  forms  especially  observe  the 
great  contrast  between  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
sculpture.  In  the  latter  the  figures  were 
drawn  thinly  and  delicately,  whilst  in  the 
former  strong,  round,  and  muscular  forms 
predominate. 

Fig.  6,  “king  hunting  a Ron”  (Nimroud). 
The  king  may  be  recognised  by  his  head- 
dress, the  ends  of  the  band  hanging  down  his 
back.  The  king  is  accompanied  by  his 
charioteer.  The  lion  pierced  with  three  arrows 
breaks  down  roaring.  Out  of  respect  for  the 
king’s  face  the  bow-string  is  interrupted 
where  it  ought  to  cross  his  person.  This 
small,  apparently  unimportant,  incident  shows 
us  that  real  art  is  impossible  whenever  des- 
potism rules  supreme.  The  horses  are  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  strings  and  tassels. 
From  the  chariot  hang  quiver  and  arrows, 
and  the  battle-axe,  all  richly  ornamented. 

Fig.  7,  winged  bull  with  human  head 
(Khorsabad).  T he  entrance  gates  were  adorned 
with  such  colossal  sphinx-like  animal,  sym- 
bolically expressing  the  power  of  the  ruler. 
Strong  he  was  and  mighty,  like  a bull  or  lion  ; 
swift  in  his  reward  and  punishment,  as  an 
eagle  ; and  wise  and  just,  like  a perfect  human 
being,  at  least,  ought  to  be. 

Fig.  8,  king  on  his  throne  (Nimroud). 
In  pompous  robes,  with  the  tiara  and  the 
floating  ribbons,  sitting  on  a splendid  chair,  we 
behold  the  ruler  of  the  Assyrians.  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  a cup.  Before  him  stands 
a eunuch,  with  a fan  in  one  hand  and  a saucer 
in  the  other.  Behind  him  appear  two  other 
eunuchs  with  fans.  On  both  sides  we  have  a 
bearded  figure  like  that  in  Fig.  1,  only  the 
wings  are  missing,  probably  for  want  of  space. 
Neither  Assyrians  nor  Egyptians  ever 
troubled  themselves  much  about  the  princi- 
ples of  symmetry. 

Fig.  9.  siege  of  a fortress  (Khorsabad).  In 
one  of  the  narrow  halls,  about  114ft.  long 
and  29ft.  broad,  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
two  rows  of  reliefs,  interrupted  by  a frieze  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  The  upper  row  re- 
presents a festivity.  Eating  and  drinking 
were  two  of  the  most  important  occupations  of 
despotic  Orientals.  Proof,  the  many  excellent 
gold  and  silver  drinking  cups  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  We  recognise  in  this  propen 
sity  the  characteristic  of  the  Aryan  race.  The 
row  below  represents  the  siege  of  a fortress 
by  the  Assyrians.  The  besieged  are  in  ex- 
tremis— they  already  IR't  up  their  arms 
anxiously  begging  for  mercy ; they  are  pro- 
bably some  half-savage  Turanians  with  skin 
dresses  and  square  shields,  whilst  the  be- 
siegers are  distinguished  by  beak  crests  on 
their  helmets  and  round  shields.  The  portal 
of  the  fortress  is  arched,  showing  that  the 
Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  arch. 

Fig.  10,  fight,  and  festive  dinner  (Khor- 
sabad). The  king  in  his  chariot  is  about 
to  let  fly  am  arrow.  His  charioteer  and  an 
attendant  protect  him  with  their  shields. 
The  enemies  are  dressed  like  those  in  Fig.  9, 
and  are  partly  flying,  partly  killed.  The 
upper  division  is  filled  with  the  representation 
of  a banquet.  Armed  servants  hold  drinking 
vessels,  others  fans  ; guests  are  sitting  on  chairs 
in  pairs,  with  goblets  in  their  hands. 

Fig,  11,  passing  over  a river  (Nim- 
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roud.)  The  king  is  seen  sitting  in  a boat 
with  two  of  his  attendants  drawn  by  two  men; 
others  are  seated  at  the  oars.  The  chariot  of 
the  king  is  in  the  boat,  bow  and  stern  of 
which  are  alike.  The  horses  are  tied  with 
ropes  to  the  boat  and  swim  after  it,  as  also  a 
man,  supported  by  an  inflated  skin. 

Fig.  12,  hunt  and  target  shooting  (Khor- 
sabad).  Hall  VII.,  had  also  two  rows  of  reliefs ; 
the  upper  row  was  devoted  to  the  representa- 
tion of  a banquet,  the  lower  to  hunting  and 
shooting  scenes.  The  execution  is  extremely 
childish.  Trees  with  birds  sitting  on  them 
are  meant  for  a forest.  A bird  pierced  by  an 
arrow  is  in  the  act  of  falling — others  are  flying 
about.  A young  man  is  trying  his  skill  by 
shooting  at  a target ; his  bearded  attendant 
minds  a horse  and  holds  a hare  in  his  hand. 

All  these  reliefs  are  full  of  naturalness 
and  keen  observation,  as  far  as  the  repro- 
duction of  animal  life  is  concerned.  The 
human  figure  is  stiff,  very  much  resembling 
the  statuary  of  Early  Christian  art.  We 
have  on  the  long  walls  of  the  Assyrians 
historical  records  in  stone,  executed  in 
the  manner  of  tapestry.  Their  ornamentation  is 
decidedly  a reproduction  of  harsh  embroidery. 
We  may  trace  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  art 
two  periods  of  development.  We  have  sun- 
dried  bricks  and  burnt  bricks.  We  have 
coarser  outlines  and  stronger  muscles,  and  a 
more  refined  and  delicate  treatment  of  the 
human  form.  We  have  a simple  life  and  a life  j 
full  of  refinement,  with  a complicated  social ! 
condition.  Their  architecture  bears  every- 
where the  traces  of  wood  construction  later 
executed  in  stone.  In  their  .smaller  plastic 
works,  in  specimens  of  which  the  British 
Museum  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world, 
we  may  see  the  traces  of  foreign  influences. 
But  this  was  the  case  at  all  periods  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  from  Nineveh  to  Athens 
and  Byzance,  from  Thebes  to  modern 
Parisian  art ; whilst  the  monumental  products 
preserve  their  peculiarity  and  distinctive 
national  features,  the  movable  products  are 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  influences,  and  they  do 
not  authorise  us  to  draw  over-hasty  con- 
clusions as  to  the  priority  of  any  style.  We 
shall  find  a third  period  of  development  of 
Assyrian  art  amongst  the  Persians. 

G.  G.  Zerffi. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  LINDISFARNE.* 
{Continued  from  page  16.) 

IN  the  rural  deanery  of  Norham  we  have 
the  priory  church  of  Lindisfarne,  on  the 
Holy  Island,  which  is  distant  about  two  miles 
from  the  main  land.  In  the  days  of  Bishop 
Carileph,,  Edward  commenced  his  great  plan, 
forming  the  nave  100ft.  long,  44ft.  wide, 
the  length  of  the  apsidal-ended  chancel  being 
35ft. ; the  transepts  were  G2ft.  by  17ft., 
with  an  eastern  apse  to  each,  and  he  brought 
masons  with  him  from  Durham  to  carry  out 
his  designs.  Mr.  Wilson  waxes  eloquent, 
almost  too  much  so,  while  giving  reins  to  his 
imagination  as  to  the  operation  that  ensued. 
“ Whether  the  sea  lapped  or  leaped  against 
the  island ; whether  the  waves  came  softly 
gliding  along  the  shore,  or  wildly  and 
wrathfully  lashing  it  with  scourges  of  spray 
and  foam ; whether  the  gracious  sunshine 
almost  transfigured  the  new  work,  or  opal 
mists  lightly  veiled  it,  or  chill  sea  fogs  drearily 
shrouded  it,  there  were  the  clink,  and  clank, 
and  chink  of  tools,”  &c.  . . . “ The  sturdy 

columns,made  winsome  with  dancette,  chevron, 
and  other  ornament,  rose  higher  and  higher.” 
...  “Then  crept  and  crossed  the  stalwart 
ribs  over  the  aisles  from  pillar  tci  responder ; ” 
“ then  grew  the  cunning  vaulting,”  &c.  “La- 
bour is  prayer,  labour  is  praise,  thought  the 
masons.”  Well,  we  will  hope  they  did,  but 
we  feai  such  fine  writing  is  not  to  the  taste  o'f 
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the  present  age,  or  that  of  our  readers,  and  so 
we  try  to  translate  Mr.  Wilson’s  poetry  into 
plainer  prose,  and  say  that  this  chancel  gave 
place  to  a longer  one  with  rectangular  end, 
built  during  the  transition  period  between 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles.  This 
new  chancel  was  50ft.  long,  and  similar  in 
that  respect  to  the  one  that  had  previously 
been  added  to  the  parish  church.  Of  this 
grand  pile,  now  only  ruins  exist,  and  these 
are  to  be  seen  with  their  curious  proximity  to 
the  Holy  Island  parish  church  (52ft.  to  rear 
of  that  building),  reminding  one  of  the 
dilapidated  monster  Temeraire  following  the 
puffing  little  tug-boat  in  Turner’s  picture, 
but  we  are  indiscreetly  lapsing  into  an  imagi  - 
native  vein  ourselves,  not  certainly  evoked  by 
the  charms  of  the  blotted  pen  and  ink  drawing 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume 
before  us. 

Of  the  position  of  the  parish  church  west- 
ward of  the  priory  we  have  spoken  ; the  bulk 
of  it  is  Early  English,  though  it  contains  also 
remains  of  Transitional  Norman  work,  a 
portion  of  the  north  arcade  with  columns  of 
red  stone  carrying  arches  of  two  chamfered 
orders,  built  with  alternate  vaussoirs  of  red 
and  white  stone,  “ an  effective  arrangement,” 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  “not  found  elsewhere  in 
ancient  work  in  the  archdeaconry.”  The 
south  arch  and  its  arcade  are  Geometrical 
Decorated.  The  columns  have  no  visible 
bases,  and  there  ate  no  labels  to  the  arches. 
The  church,  the  plan  of  which  is  a nave 
56ft.  by  19ft.  6in.,  with  aisles,  with  porch 
to  each,  and  chancel,  49ft.  by  17ft.,  has  been 
but  indifferently  “ restored.” 

Ancroft  is  the  only  chapelry  to  Holy  Island 
which  has  retained  evidence  of  the  character 
of  the  Norman  fabrics  which  the  monks 
reared  in  each  of  their  chapelries  on  the  main- 
land. They  were  content  with  a nave  and 
chancel  only.  The  latter  has  been  unfor- 
tunately removed  within  the  last  few 
months  to  allow  of  an  extension  of  the  nave. 
A curious  bell-tower  was  built  in  Edwardian 
times  upon  the  west  end  of  the  church,  three 
stories  high,  very  sturdy  and  massive. 

The  church  of  S.  Cuthbert,  Norham,  is  mostly, 
as  Mr.  Wilson  calls  it,  a very  “ noble,  solemn, 
and  reticent  ” Norman  edifice  ; alas,  however, 
with  new  aisles,  tower  and  vestry.  Originally 
the  chancel  was  apsidal.  The  north  arcade  has 
octagonal  and  the  south  circular  columns.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  still  five  rich 
N orman  lights,  high  above  the  ground , with  fall 
buttresses  between  each.  On  the  north  side  the 
windows  are,  however,  narrower  and  plainer. 
The  chancel  arch  is  of  Norman  work,  wide, 
high  and  stately.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  close  against  the  arch,  low  on  the 
ground,  are  the  remains  of  a small  window, 
so  splayed  that  it  was  possible  for  persons 
outside  the  church  to  see  the  rood-screen 
through  it.  A precisely  similar  window  exists' 
at  Bothal  Church.  The  stonework,  scraped, 
is  “ of  many  tints.” 

In  the  village  of  Norham,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  is  a market-cross  with  ancient 
clustered  base  and  six  circular  steps,  and  the 
grand  old  castle.  The  fortress  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  is  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  only  other  church  in  this  deanery  of 
the  slightest  architectural  interest  is  that  of 
S.  Michael,  Ford,  within  a walk  of  Flodden 
Field,  and  near  to  Ford  Castle.  The  church, 
which  Mr.  Wilson  alleges  to  have  been  faith- 
fully restored,  is  Early  English  in  style, 
consisting  of  nave  with  aisles  with  buttresses 
placed  anglewise  at  the  four  angles ; south 
porch,  and  chancel.  An  ancient  and  curious 
bell-turret  surmounts  the  west  end.  It  has 
openings  for  three  bells,  two  below  and  one 
above,  and  is  covered  by  a hipped  roof. 

The  other  fourteen  churches  in  this  rural 
deanery,  though  illustrated  and  described  with 
equal  elaboration,  though  perhaps  less  elo- 
quence, are  all  modern  structures  of  little  or 
no  value.  The  illustrations  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  printeel  upon,  and  the  text 
which  accompanies  them  only  encumbers  the 
work. 


Out  of  seventeen  churches  in  the  rural 
deanery  of  Bamborough,  all  elaborately  illus- 
trated and  described,  only  six  are  worth 
notice.  The  remainder  are  modern  works,  of 
which  only  one,  that  at  Ellingham,  is  of 
respectable  character  ; and  that,  with  three  or 
four  more,  have  fragments  of  old  buildings 
incorporated  with  them,  and  so  far  deserve  to 
be  chronicled.  It  is  a strange  omission  that 
the  names  of  the  architects  of  the  new  and 
restored  churches  are  never  named,  and  this 
is  to  be  regretted  in  such  cases  as  those  referred 
to  with  commendation.  The  pride  of  this 
rural  deanery  is  the  church  of  S.  Aidan, 
Bamborough,  rebuilt  with  much  care,  and  in 
the  best  manner,  in  the  Early  English  Lancet 
period  ; it  is  a large  cruciform  edifice  possess- 
ing a fine  west  tower.  It  stands  in  an  open 
position  within  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
noble  castle.  The  chancel  resembles  those 
before  described  in  point  of  length,  and  is 
lighted  by  couplets  of  lancets  divided  by  but- 
tresses on  the  outside,  but  joined  together 
within  by  a rich  continuous  range  of  arches, 
producing  a fine  effect,  and  one  that  is  partly 
characteristic  of  the  work  of  this  date  in  the 
locality.  There  is  a crypt  beneath  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  chancel. 

Old  Bewick  Church,  a Norman  building,  is 
one  of  the  four  chapels  that  once  belonged  to 
Eglingham.  In  the  Decorated  p'eriod  its  apse 
was  converted  into  a square  end  in  a very 
curious  manner  by  two  clever  and  quaint 
pieces  of  corbelling  between  the  round  of  the 
apse  and  two  buttresses  built  at  the  angles  for 
the  purpose.  This  church  has  been  recently 
and  carefully  restored. 

Kirk  Newton  has  a curious  vaulted  chancel, 
with  the  spring  of  the  arch  only  2ft.  9in.  from 
the  floor,  and  at  right-angles  with  it  a smaller 
chantry  ; and  the  contrast,  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
between  the  modern  lofty  church  and  the 
low,  stone -vaulted  chancel,  with  its  entrance 
like  that  of  a cellar-door,  is  remarkable. 

Chillingham  Church,  near  Chillingham 
Castle,  has  Norman  remains  and  a lordly 
altar-tomb  of  the  Perpendicular  period  in  the 
south  aisle  ; and  Duddington  is  an  ancient 
Early  English  church  with  a curious  plan — a 
long  nave  divided  into  two  parts  by  a trans- 
verse arch  in  its  centre,  similar  to  the  chancel 
arch. 

These,  with  fragments  of  an  old  chapel  at 
S.  Cuthbert’s,  Fame  Island,  are  the  archi- 
tectural treasures  of  the  deanery  of  Bam- 
borough. 

The  rural  deanery  of  Rothbury  has  but 
little  to  boast  of.  Rothbury  Church  has  a 
grand  long  chancel  of  Early  English  work  ; S. 
Michael’s,  Ingram,  an  ancient,  massive,  strong 
west  tower,  and  remains  of  a larger,  built  in- 
corporated with  the  present  one.  Whitting- 
ham  has  the  famous  Saxon  tower  figured  in 
Rickman’s  work.  S.  Michael’s,  Alwinton,  is  an 
interesting  structure  of  various  dates,  inclusive 
of  Norman;  and  S.  Cuthbert’s,  Elsdon,is  a cru- 
ciform church  of  considerable  interest  and 
antiquity,  with  beautiful  arcades  of  four 
arches  and  a fine  five-light  eats  window ; 
and  S.  Michael’s,  Alnham,  completes  the 
list  of  the  churches  of  interest  in  this 
deanery. 

The  rural  deanery  of  Alnwick  is  much 
richer  than  either  of  the  last-named.  S. 
klichael’s,  Alnwick,  is  a rich  and  spacious 
Perpendicular  church  with  fragments  of  Nor- 
man work  interwoven  in  its  structure,  with 
the  chancel  deflected  considerably  northward, 
and  it  contains  five  sculptured  effigies.  S. 
Lawrence,  AVark worth,  has  a groined  Norman 
chancel.  S.  James’s,  ShiboteU,  is  a low,  small 
Norman  church  ; Lesbury  is  Early  English  ; 
S.  John  Baptist’s,  Edlingham,  is  an  example 
of  the  blending  of  military  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  mainly  Norman,  as  also  is  Rock 
Church;  and  Embleton  and  Long  Houghton 
Churches  are  also  ancient.  But  the  Priory 
Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Brenckburn,  is 
the  boast,  and  deservedly  so,  of  this  rural 
deanery.  It  is  Transitional,  betryeen  Nor- 
man and  English,  in  character,  and  it  is  now  in 
I course  of  restoration.  Felton,  Almworth,  and 
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Long  Framlington,  are  also  of  anti(jiiity  and 
interest. 

The  rural  deanery  of  Morpeth  contains  the 
church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Morpeth,  an 
ancient  building  of  various  dates,  and  the 
church  of  S.  James  the  Great,  a recent  one 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ferrey. 

The  churches  at  Rothal,  Widdrington, 
Whalton,  Bolam,  Meldon,  Mitford,  Hartburn, 
Woodham,  and  Newbiggen,  are  all  old,  and 
many  of  them  fine,  with  long  chancels  of  the 
local  character,  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  them  will  repay  examina- 
tion. 

As  a work  of  local  history  and  reference, 
this  volume  will  have  considerable  value  ; but 
for  general  interest  it  would  have  been  im- 
proved by  considerable  curtailment  and  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  choice  of  material. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  President, 
in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  G.  H.  West, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  was  elected  an  Associate. 

THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

The  President  announced  that,  subject  to  her 
Majesty’s  pleasure,  the  Council  proposed  this  year 
to  award  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  James 
Fergusson  (cheers),  whose  numerous  works  on 
architecture  fully  entitled  him  to  such  a distinc- 
tion, and  which  were  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
commendation  from  him  (the  President).  (Hear, 
hear.) 

THE  SOANE  MUSEUM. 

Professor  Donaldson  informed  the  meeting 
that  Mr.  Ouvry  and  himself  had  been  elected 
trustees  of  the  Soane  Museum  and  to  the  Benevo- 
lent Fund  of  Sir  John  Soane.  He  (the  Professor) 
had  been  chosen  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Hard- 
wick, while  Mr.  Ouvry  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Pollock. 

THE  TOMB  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Professor  Donaldson  also  read  a letter  from  M. 
de  Remistier,  a German  architect,  respecting 
the  paper  read  by  the  learned  professor  a few 
weeks  ago  on  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  writer  of  the  letter  concurred  with 
the  view  taken  by  the  Professor,  and  corrected 
one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies  into  which  he  had 
fallen. 

BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  asked  what  steps  the 
Council  had  finally  determined  upon  taking  rela- 
tive to  the  form  for  building  contracts  sent  round 
to  the  members  ? He  suggested  whether  it  would 
not  be  desirable  that  a public  discussion  of  the 
whole  matter  should  not  take  place  at  the  Insti- 
tute. He  had  carefully  perused  the  proposed 
form  of  contract,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
there  was  so  great  a variance  between  it  and  the 
form  of  contract  usually  used  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  bring  it  into  general  use. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  (hon.  sec.)  said  the  matter 
was  quite  open  to  discussion  at  an  ordinary 
general  meeting,  and  it  was  always  the  idea  of  the 
Council  that  it  should  be  so  discussed.  All  that 
had  been  done  was  to  explain  the  preambles  of  the 
matter,  and  the  form  sent  round  did  not  carry 
with  it  any  authority,  but  merely  embodied  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  that  such  a form  of 
contract  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Henry  Currey,  Fellow,  then  read  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  paper  on 

the  new  st.  Thomas’s  hospital 
(of  which  building  he  is  the  architect).  Mr. 
Currey  commenced  by  a brief  narration  of  the 
circumstances  which  rendered  necessary  the  re- 
moval of  the  hospital  from  its  old  site  at  London- 
bridge.  This  necessity  arose  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Charing  Cross  Railway,  and  although 
no  part  of  the  hospital  buildings  were  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  railway,  but  only  a corner 
of  the  hospital  garden  or  ground,  still  a railway 
carried  across  the  corner  in  question  (by  one  of 
the  hideous,  trough-like  box-girder  bridges  now 
BO  prominent  by  their  disfiguration  of  some  of  the 
finest  thoroughfares  of  London)  within  12ft.  of 
one  of  the  wards  was  considered  to  be  a highly 
undesirable  adjunct  to  the  hospital,  and  the  rail- 


way company  were  comiielled  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  hospital  premises.  Such  being  the 
case,  one  cannot  but  regret,  said  Mr.  Currey, 
that  the  line  was  not  taken  directly  across  the 
hospital,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
London-bridge  station,  thus  accommodating  both 
the  Brighton  and  the  South  Eastern  lines,  and 
crossing  the  High-street  at  a right  angle,  instead 
of  the  tortuous  and  inconvenient  plan  which  has 
been  carried  itito  execution  at  an  enormous  cost. 
After  referring  to  the  arbitration  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  compensation  (£296,000  being  the 
amount  awarded),  Mr.  Currey,  having  narrated 
the  circumstances  attending  the  selection  of  a 
newsite  for  the  hospital,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

The  question  of  a new  site  being  settled,  I was 
instructed  to  prepare  tho  necessary  design,  and 
as  the  subject  of  competition  is  one  of  some  in- 
terest, I may  mention  that  on  my  appointment 
as  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  hospital,  now 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  governors  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  of  submitting  any 
great  work  which  might  arise  to  competition. 
They  did  not,  however,  avail  themselves  of  this 
right,  and  although  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  result  of  the  course  they  took, 
yet  I venture  to  think  that  they  were  relieved 
from  some  trouble,  anxiety,  and  expense,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them  for  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  me.  A committee  of 
governors,  accompanied  by  myself,  visited 
several  of  the  continental  hospitals,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  medical  staff  assisted  in  maturing 
the  several  matters  of  detail.  The  design  is 
arranged  on  the  pavilion  system,  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  for  hospital  purposes, 
and  specially  suitable  for  tho  land  on  which  the 
hospital  was  to  be  erected.  The  nature  of  the 
site  did  not  admit  of  the  pavilions  being  placed 
on  both  sides  of  a central  court  or  corridor,  as  at 
the  great  French  hospital  at  Lariboisiere,  the 
hospital  at  Brussels,  or  the  Herbert  hospital,  but 
they  all  ranged  on  the  river  side  of  one  con- 
tinuous corridor,  900ft.  in  length.  This  arrange- 
ment has  the  disadvantage  of  increasing  the 
length  of  communication  from  the  several  depart- 
ments,. but  at  the  same  time  it  renders  the  ven- 
tilation more  free  by  diminishing  the  length  of 
the  courts.  The  prominent  defect  of  the  Lari- 
boisiere hospital,  viz.,  the  too  close  proximity  of 
the  blocks  with  reference  to  their  height,  has,  I 
hope,  been  avoided.  The  pavilions  are  idaced  at 
a distance  of  125ft.  from  each  other  (the  centre 
court  being  increased  to  200ft.),  which  distance 
it  was  calculated  would  admit  of  ample  sun- 
light and  air  to  every  block,  the  axis  of  the  wards 
being  due  east  and  west. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  building  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  one  pair  story, 
on  which  the  isolation  of  the  blocks  is  more  dis- 
tinctly indicated,  the  intermediate  spaces  on  the 
ground  story  being  filled  in  with  lower  buildings, 
for  purposes  hereafter  mentioned,  and  it  was  my 
endeavour  to  make  the  plan  as  simple  as  possible 
in  its  arrangements,  for  facility  of  inspection  and 
working.  Corridors  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
hospital  on  the  ground  and  one  pah  stories,  and 
connect  the  several  blocks  of  wards  or  pavilions. 
These  corridors  are  lighted  by  large  windows  on 
both  sides,  and  in  the  event  of  it  being  deemed 
necessary  to  isolate  any  particular  block,  it  could 
be  done  by  putting  screens  across  the  corridors, 
and  removing  the  sashes  from  the  adjacent 
windows.  These  corridors  are  not  carried  higher 
than  the  one  pah  story,  but  the  flat  roof  over 
forms  a means  of  communication  to  the  several 
blocks  on  the  two  pair  story.  The  pavilions  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  corridor,  from  which 
a passage  leads  direct  to  the  wards,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  the  staircase.  The  wards  are  designed 
to  be  28ft.  in  width  by  120ft.  in  length,  and  15ft. 
high,  and  will  accommodate  28  beds,  giving  a 
cubic  capacity  for  each  patient  of  1800ft.  'The 
beds  are  placed  at  distances  of  8ft.  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  the  windows  are  arranged  alter- 
nately with  the  beds,  at  a level  to  enable  the 
patients  to  see  out.  A cheerful  aspect  is  given  to 
the  wards  by  the  end  lights  communicating  with 
tho  external  balconies  towards  the  river,  where 
patients  may  be  placed  on  couches  or  chairs  in 
fine  weather.  Small  wards  for  two  beds,  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  but  not  communicating 
with  the  general  wards,  are  provided  in  each 
block  for  the  reception  of  special  cases,  which  it 
may  be  deemed  desirable  to  separate  from  the 
other  patients.  Adjoining  the  passage  are  placed 
the  sisters’  room,  the  ward  kitchen,  and  a room 
for  the  medical  officers’  consultation.  The  stair- 
cases are  wide  and  easy  of  ascent,  the  treads  being 
12 Jin.  and  the  rise  5|in.  The  well  holes  are 


occupied  by  tho  large  lifts  and  ventilating  shafts 
hereafter  referred  to.  'The  water  closets,  lava- 
tories, and  bath  rooms  attached  to  each  ward  are 
projected  from  the  main  building,  and  are  cut  off 
from  the  ward  by  intercepting  lobbies,  with  win- 
dows on  both  sides.  The  water  closets,  lavatories, 
ifec.,  have  also  windows  on  all  four  sides,  to  provide 
a thorough  ventilation.  In  this  department  tho 
foul  linen  and  dust  shoots  are  arranged,  commu- 
nicating with  a receiving  room  in  tho  basement 
for  external  removal.  Dormitories  are  provided 
for  the  nurses  and  servants  in  tho  attic  story, 
each  having  a separate  sleeping  compartment, 
care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  any 
ward  atmosphere  reaching  thereto. 

The  main  hospital  may  be  said  to  commence  on 
tho  first  floor,  and  consists  of  three  tiers  of  wards, 
there  being  four  smaller  wards  provided  on  tho 
ground  floor  for  the  reception  of  accidents,  &c. 
The  total  amount  of  accommodation  provided  is 
about  six  hundred  beds.  The  wards  have  fiat 
ceilings  throughout,  and  the  windows  are  carried 
up  to  the  ceiling,  to  ensure  a thorough  change  of 
air  in  the  ujiper  jiart  of  the  rooms.  From  the 
corridors  on  ground  floor,  patients  wilt  be  quietly 
and  conveniently  conveyed  by  lifts  to  the  various 
wards  (these  lifts  will  be  refen-ed  to  presently)  ; 
the  corridors  will  also  afford  a place  of  exercise 
for  the  patients  in  wet  w'eather,  and  the  covered 
colonnades  adjoining  the  river  will  form  an  agree- 
able lounge  for  patients  approaching  con- 
valescence. 

The  above  description  applies  generally  to  all 
the  pavilions,  except  the  southernmost,  which  is 
designed  for  special  diseases  inadmissible  to  the 
general  wards.  The  wards  in  this  pavilion  are 
smaller,  and  are  arranged  for  males  and  females, 
being  separated  by  a central  staircase.  Tho 
wards  on  the  ground  story  correspond  in  general 
arrangement,  but  in  consequence  of  the  main 
corridor  on  ground  story  being  placed  next  the 
internal  courts,  the  wards  are  shortened  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  the  necessary  rooms  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

The  general  entrance  to  the  hospital  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  will  be  approached  from  the 
Palace  New-road.  The  entrance  hall  is  capacious, 
forming  the  sub-structure  of  the  chapel,  and  its 
dimensions  being  large  it  will  be  found  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  the  patients’  friends  at  the 
times  appointed  for  visiting.  The  steward’s  or 
superintendent’s  offices,  are  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  entrance  hall,  so  that  everything 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  wiU  be  under 
his  immediate  supervision.  From  each  side  of 
the  entrance  hall  branch  off  main  corridors  of 
communication  connecting  all  the  different  de- 
partments. The  ground  floor  of  the  first  pa- 
vilion to  the  left  is  appropriated  to  the  kitchen 
department,  as  being  as  nearly  central  as  possible. 
It  comprises  kitchen,  scullery,  and  cooks’  rooms, 
with  larder,  bread  room,  &c.,  on  the  basement 
immediately  under.  A serving  place  is  provided, 
where  the  patients’  food  will  be  distributed ; it 
will  then  pass  along  the  corridor  to  the  different 
pavilions,  and  be  conveyed  up  a small  lift  to  the 
different  wards.  The  ground  floor  of  the  first 
pavilion  to  the  right  is  appropriated  to  the 
matron’s  department,  with  a commodious  room 
for  linen  stores.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
hall  is  placed  the  principal  staircase,  which  leads 
direct  to  the  corridor  on  the  one  pak  story,  and 
will  be  used  by  visitors  to  patients,  or  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  hospital.  It  communicates 
directly  with  the  resident  medical  officer’s  apart- 
ments, which  are  placed  in  the  central  block, 
consisting  of  sixteen  rooms  and  a common  room. 
Two  operating  theatres  are  provided  (communi- 
cating with  the  corridors)  lighted  from  the 
northern  slope  of  the  roof,  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions to  admit  of  a large  attendance  of  pupils. 
A private  room  is  attached  to  each  theatre  for 
the  operator,  with  a second  room  in  which  a 
patient  may  be  temporarily  placed  after  an 
operation.  Conveyance  to  the  mortuary  will  be 
provided  from  the  basement  by  an  underground 
passage  without  exciting  the  patients  or  the 
public  observation.  The  dispensary  and  surgery 
are  placed  conveniently  for  the  service  of  the 
hospital  into  the  main  corridor,  and  of  the  out- 
patients (who  are  more  particularly  referred  to 
hereafter),  from  the  opposite  side.  The  labora- 
tory, drug  and  store  rooms  are  placed  in  the 
basement  story  immediately  under  the  dis- 
pensary. 

All  applicants  for  relief  at  the  hospital  will  enter 
at  the  covered  porch  in  Palace  New-road,  and 
will  be  received  in  one  of  the  admission  rooms 
according  to  sex ; they  are  then  informed  whether 
they  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  hospital  or  to  be 
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treated  as  “ casualty  patients,”  or  as  out-patients. 

If  admitted,  they  would  ho  passed  through  the 
hospital  corridor  to  the  wards.  If  “ casualty,” 
they  would  pass  to  the  respective  waiting-rooms 
for  males  or  females,  from  thence  into  the  male 
or  female  surgery.  They  will  procure  their  appli- 
ances at  a window  immediately  contiguous,  and 
pass  out  at  once.  If  the  applicant  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  out-patient,  ho  is  directed  to  the 
out-patient  department,  which  is  placed  in  the  cor- 
responding wing.  The  out-patients  enter  at  a 
door  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  hospital, 
and  pass  through  a large  waiting-room,  110  by 
37,  in  which  they  will  be  arranged  and  classified. 
The  physicians’  and  surgeons’  rooms  are  ranged 
parallel  with  this  room.  Having  been  seen  by 
the  physician  or  surgeon,  the  patients  pass  into 
a second  room,  where  they  will  wait  for  medicine 
or  appliances  from  the  dispensary  and  surgery 
windows,  and  after  receiving  them,  pass  out  into 
the  Palace  New-road,  without  entering  the  hos- 
pital corridor.  A staircase  leads  direct  from  the 
out-patients’  waiting-room  to  the  out-patients 
baths,  which  are  provided  in  the  basement.  Suf- 
ferers from  accidents  ai'riving  would  be  conveyed 
directly  into  the  accident  receiving  room,  and.  from 
thence,  when  the  case  was  serious,  immediately 
through  the  hospital  corridor  to  the  wards,  and 
cases  of  accident  on  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
of  the  river  may  be  brought  to  the  hospital  and 
received  from  the  lauding  stairs. 

The  administrative  offices  are  placed  next 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  will  be  approached  there- 
from ; they  will  comprise  the  governor’s  hall, 
committee  rooms,  almoner’s  room,  counting  house, 
receiver’s  room,  strong  room,  waiting  rooms, 
and  offices  for  the  clerk  and  surveyor  of 
the  hospital,  the  treasurer’s  residence,  &c. 

A staircase  will  connect  the  treasurer’s 
house  with  the  main  corridor  of  the  hospital. 
The  two  lower  stories  of  this  block  will  contain 
residences  for  porters.  Four  houses  arc  provided 
for  resident  officers,  containing  eight  rooms  each, 
exclusive  of  domestic  offices.  They  will  be  ap- 
proached from  the  Palace  New-road,  and  com- 
municate in  the  rear  with  main  corridors  of  the 
hospital.  For  the  last  eight  years,  nurses  se- 
lected by  Miss  Nightingale  have  been  trained  (the 
governors  believe  with  great  advantage  to  the 
public)  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital ; and  in  the  de- 
Bi<rn  for  the  new  hospital,  provision  has  been  made 
f(Tr  an  increased  number.  The  training  institu- 
tion adjoins  the  matron’s  residence,  and  will 
afford  accommodation  for  forty  pi’obationers, 
who  will  be  trained  to  the  hospital  wards 
for  the  council  of  the  Nightingale  Fund. 
Each  probationer  is  provided  with  a separate 
sleeping  apartment,  ranged  round  a central  gal- 
lery, with  all  necessary  bath-rooms,  &c.,and  a 
large  day  and  dining  room  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  chapel  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, communicating  with  the  corridor,  with  con- 
venient access  for  both  sexes.  The  school  build- 
ings occupy  the  southern  end  of  the  site.  They 
consist  of  a large  museum,  85  by  30  and  34ft. 
high,  with  two  galleries,  a museum  for  chemistry 
and  materia  medica,  medical,  anatomical,  and 
chemical  lecture  theatres,  library  and  microscope 
room,  dissecting  and  post-mortem  rooms,  chemical 
and  pathological  laboratories,  &c.,  affording  the 
medical  student  opportunities  rarely  if  ever 
equalled  in  completeness.  The  extreme  point  is 
occupied  by  gardeners’  sheds,  stables,  &c. 

The  building  stands  partly  on  land  reclaimed 
from  the  river  and  partly  on  the  shore.  The 
foundations  on  the  river  portion  are  carried  down 
to  the  London  clay.  Those  on  the  shore  stand  on 
a sound  bed  of  gravel,  which  overlays  the  London 
clay,  the  difference  in  level  being  obtained  by 
wide  steppings,  (shown  on  the  ^sections.)  The 
ends  of  the  blocks  next  the  river  have  a solid 
foundation  of  about  22ft.  deep  over  the  entire 
surface,  forming  a toe  to  the  whole.  The  long 
flank  walls  of  the  pavilions  have  a foundation 
10ft.  in  width,  and  the  same  depth,  22ft.,  up  to 
the  old  river  wall.  The  concrete  is  then  stepped 
up,  and  a platform  of  concrete,  about  5ft.  deep, 
is  laid  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  remainmg 
portion  of  the  building.  The  laud  or  spring 
water  stands  at  a level  of  about  4ft.  above  the 
clay.  A drain  was  laid  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  hospital  at  the  back  of  the  river  wall  to  a 
sump,  and  the  excavations  were  all  pumped  dry 
before  the  concrete  was  put  in.  The  whole  of 
the  concrete  is  composed  of  blue  lias  lime  and 
clean  Thames  ballast  up  to  a little  above  the 
laud  water  lino  in  proportion  of  six  to  one,  all 
abovo  that  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  one. 
The  strata  on  the  shore  consisted  of  made 
gi'ound,  then  gravel  varying  in  compactness. 


resting  on  the  Loudon  clay,  which  uses 
gradually  up  from  the  river.  The  strata  on 
the  river  portion  consisted  of  loose  and  sandy 
gravel  down  to  the  clay.  The  Embankment  wall 
is  also  carried  well  down  to  the  clay . As  regards  the 
terrace  wall  which  intervenes  between  the  end  of 
the  hospital  blocks  and  the  Embankment  walls 
there  was  no  weight  of  superstructure  to  carry, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  go  down  to  the  clay  to 
get  anything  like  a bottom.  To  have  carried  the 
whole  down  would  have  been  very  costly.^  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  build  it  _ on  piers  and 
arches.  These  piers  were  carried  down  5ft. 
square  in  concrete,  six  to  one  as  before,  and 
arches  turned  from  pier  to  pier  in  Portland  ce- 
ment concrete,  in  the  proportion  of  flve  to  one, 
the  ballast  being  fine  and  small.  The  arches  were 
turned  on  boxed  centres,  which  were  shifted  from 
time  to  time  as  the  concrete  hardened  and  the 
ground  filled  in  all  round.  Two  or  three  of  these 
arches  were  turned  in  Coignet’s  beton  as  an  ex- 
pei’iment,  but  the  Portland  cement  concrete  was 
found  equally  strong  and  cheaper.  The  founda- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  the  low  outbuildings  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  ground  are  executed  on 
the  same  principle  on  piers  and  concrete  arches ; 

I am  glad  to  state  that  owing  to  the  care  with 
which  the  foundations  generally  were  put  in  and 
the  superstructure  raised,  I am  unable  to  discover 
the  slightest  settlement  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  extensive  building.  Scarcely  any  relics  of 
antiquity  were  found  in  the  excavations. 

During  the  execution  of  the  foundations  the 
working  drawings  and  specification  for  the  super- 
structure were  completed,  and  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Strudwick  and 
Co.  and  Mr.  Kichard  Roberts,  and  tenders  were 
received  on  July  the  18th,  1867,  from  fourteen  of 
the  most  eminent  builders,  the  amounts  ranging 
from  £382,000  to  £332,748,  which  latter  was  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  John  Perry  and  Co.,  of  Strat- 
ford, and  which,  after  full  consideration,  was  ac- 
cepted. Had  stone  ashlaring  been  used  instead 
of  red  bricks  the  additional  cost  would  have  been 
about  £25,000,  which  the  governors  did  not  feel 
justified  in  incuiTing,  and  which,  personally,  I see 
no  reason  to  regret. 

I will  now  proceed  to  state  a few  details  of  the 
construction  of  the  warming  and  ventilating 
arrangements,  and  the  cost.  The  footings  were  built 
with  what  are  technically  known  as  No.  2 wire  cut 
Galt  bricks,  and  the  specification  provided  that 
the  walls  generally  were  to  be  built  with  the  very 
best  stocks,  but  that  the  piers  of  the  flank  walls 
of  wards  were  to  be  built  with  Galt  bricks,  for 
reasons  which  I will  presently  describe,  but  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a satisfactory 
stock  brick  in  such  quantities  as  we  required  the 
contractor  found  it  to  his  advantage,  considering 
the  small  amount  of  fracture  and  waste,  to  use 
Galt  bricks,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  is  executed 
in  that  material.  They  make  excellent  good 
sound  work,  but  unless  the  joints  are  left  very 
rough  on  the  edge  they  do  not  afford  so  good  a 
key  for  plastering  as  ordinary  stocks.  The 
greater  portion  were  supplied  by  the  Burham 
Brick  Company.  Inverted  arches  are  turned 
under  all  window  openings  above  the  footings, 
and  the  piers  in  flank  walls  of  wards  .being  re- 
duced to  a small  area  by  the  large  window  space 
desired,  and  having  to  bear  on  the  ground  story 
an  accumulated  weight  of  110  tons,  were  carried 
up  with  the  very  best  Galt  bricks  in  Portland 
cement,  with  Portland  stone  bonders  the  whole 
size  of  piers,  introduced  at  every  4ft.  in  height. 
Every  alternate  window  in  basement  was  omitted 
with  a view  to  obtain  a larger  area  of  piers  on 
that  story.  Hoop  iron  boud  is  introduced  at  the 
level  of  each  floor  where  it  runs  continuously 
round  the  building  without  any  necessity  of  sever- 
ance. The  area  walls,  14ft.  in  height,  where  built 
as  shown  on  plans  and  sections,  with  a view  to  re- 
sisting the  great  pressure  of  earth  fiUed  in  at  back, 
and  to  preserve  the  facing  from  being  disfigured 
by  percolation  the  base  of  the  pockets  was  filled 
in  with  concrete.  The  building  is  faced  with  red 
bricks,  and  great  pains  were  taken  in  ascertain- 
ing the  best  quality  for  the  purpose,  and  none 
appeared  equal  in  quality  and  colour  to  the  Fare- 
ham  brick.  Negotiations  were  therefore  entered 
into  with  Mr.  Cawte,  of  Fareham,  in  Hampshire, 
who  opened  a new  field  adjoining  his  old  works, 
and  made  special  arrangements  for  supplying  the 
quantity  requmed,  which  were  put  into  vessels  at 
his  yard,  and  brought  alongside  at  Westmiuster, 
thus  avoiding  the  damage  and  breakage  of  rail- 
way transit  and  carting  from  station.  The 
bricks  were  made  specially,  and  the  size  so 
arranged  as  to  bond  accurately  with  the  Galt 
backing.  The  bricks  are  excellent  both  in  colour 


and  quality,  and  Mr.  Cawte  used  every  exertion 
to  keep  us  supplied  with  material  as  the  work 
progressed.  The  number  of  bricks  consumed, 
exclusive  of  the  facing  bricks,  has  been  about 
twenty-five  millions.  The  stone  used  is  for  the 
most  part  brown  Portland,  fromMcssrs.  Hollands’ 
Waycroft  and  Maggott  quai-ries  ; 17  saw 

frames,  besides  hand  saws,  have  been  constantly 
at  work  sawing  the  material,  and  the  capacity 
of  these  saws  appear  to  have  been  the  gauge  of 
the  progress  of  the  structure.  Steam  moulding 
machinery  and  large  rubbing  beds  have  also  been 
used  to  a considerable  extent.  The  quantity  of 
stone  used  has  been  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  consoles  under 
main  cornice,  the  caps  of  columns,  and  pilasters, 
the  balusters,  and  the  vases  and  terminals  on 
balustrading  are  executed  in  Ransome’s  concrete 
stone.  The  material  appeared  peculiarly  fitted 
in  the  present  case,  where  there  was  necessarily 
a great  repetition  of  the  same  model,  and  con- 
sequently a considerable  economy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  useful  material  I should  probably 
have  had  to  be  content  with  the  long  line  of 
balustrading,  unbroken  by  any  vase  or  terminal. 
The  pedestals  would  have  remained  vacant  as  they 
do  in  many  instances  where  designed  for  sculp- 
ture, but  the  sculpture  never  arrives.  It  har- 
monises well  with  the  Portland  stone,  and 
although  many  of  my  professional  brethren  would 
hesitate  to  use  any  artificial  material,  I venture 
to  think  that  such  hesitation  may  be  carried  a 
little  to  excess.  The  floors  and  flat  roofs  are 
constructed  with  wrought  iron  girders  and 
“ Dennett  ” arching.  The  latter  material,_  as  you 
are  well  aware,  is  composed  of  broken  bricks  or 
stone  and  sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  of  brick  to  one  of  sulphate  of  lime,  spread  as 
concrete  on  a centre ; a large  quantity  of  the  slag 
from  the  potteries  at  Lambeth  has  been  used,  and 
forms  an  excellent  mateidal  for  the  purpose.  The 
spans  are  for  the  most  part  8ft.  or  9ft.,  the  thick- 
ness at  the  crown  being  4in.,  increased  to  about 
9in.  at  the  haunches. 

[To  be  continued.) 

♦ 

ON  ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  APPLIED 
TO  OTHER  USES.* 

{Concluded  from  page  62.) 

After  passing  in  review  the  rise  and  decline 
of  architecture  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Gi’eece, 
Rome,  and  Mediaeval  Europe,  and  the  influences 
under  which  those  effects  were  brought  about,  Mr. 
Pollen  gave  a sketch  of  the  Classic  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  and  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  various 
elements  of  architectural  constructions  and  their 
varied  uses.  Having  done  this,  he  came  to  the 
real  subject-matter  of  his  paper,  viz.,  the  appli- 
cation of  architectm'al  details  to  other  uses  than 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  viz.,  to  furni- 
ture, &c.  On  this  subject  he  spoke  as  follows 
Look  through  our  museums  and  collections,  to 
which  have  been  brought  the  splendid  remains  of 
the  furniture  and  other  objects  in  daily  use  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Many  of 
the  best  specimens  of  these  objects  are  made  as 
if  models  for  architecture.  Columns,  brackets, 
lines  of  a ovolo  mouldings,  cornices,  corona:, 
fasci®,  bases,  plinths,  dados,  and  other  such 
members  belong  strictly  to  architecture.  The 
proportions  and  the  requh’ements  of  ai*chitecture 
demand  these  subdivisions ; but  the  proportions 
and  the  requirements  of  furniture,  or,  again,  of 
those  objects  which  form  a sort  of  link  between 
furniture  and  architecture,  do  not  demand  this 
element.  Small  objects  are  easily  and  sensibly 
constructed  of  pieces  of  wood  or  bands  of  metal 
without  divisions,  and  when  so  made  are  easily 
decorated  with  designs  or  dispositions  suited  to 
their  forms.  They  do  not  want  elaborate  compo- 
sition. That  which  looks  well  in  architecture 
does  not,  of  course,  look  ill  in  a model ; but  the 
reduced  image  or  model,  or  the  imitation,  looks 
well  only  because  it  is  a record  and  acts  as  a 
reference  to  principles  sound  and  good  elsewhere. 
If  we  turn  over  books  containing  the  works  of 
Lepautre,  Delorme,  or  the  later  productions  of 
Marot  or  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  designers,  all 
seem  to  have  been  absorbed  by  then'  notions  of 
building.  In  Holland  and  in  this  coimtry  this 
principle  of  design  ran  to  grotesque  extremes.  If 
we  refer  to  examples  of  Dutch,  even  of  Flemish, 
furniture,  in  the  shape  of  cabinets,  chests,  chairs, 
&c.,  or  to  our  own  seventeenth  century  furniture. 


+ By  J.  Hunoekfokd  Pollen,  Esq.,  M. A.,  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Read  before  tbe  Associated  Arts 
Institute,  Saturday,  January  7, 1871. 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  the  bedstead  and  cabi- 
net fronts  divided  into  heavy  and  grotesque 
arches,  and  abounding  in  lions’  heads  and  lions’ 
feet,  are  curious  and  interesting,  but  scarcely 
worthy  of  modern  imitation.  The  lions’  heads 
represent  the  spouts  of  Greek  gutters,  and  the 
arches  of  cahinets  are  designed,  perhaps,  from 
recollections  of  the  triumphal  arches  of  Rome. 
But  in  these  structures  columns  did  real  work, 
and  arches  were  the  only  possible  way  of  cover- 
ing the  space  between  the  piers.  In  furniture, 
looking-glasses,  wall  panels,  and  other  such  uses, 
these  features  are  actually  useless  and  in  the 
way.  Any  one  of  my  hearers  must  have  seen 
columns  of  this  kind  which  are  mere  weights 
added  to  doors,  and  come  out  when  the  door  opens 
as  an  adjunct  applied  to  the  stiles.  The  arches 
of  bed-heads  and  the  same  forms  in  cabinets  are 
merely  recessed  panels,  which  have  to  be  provided 
for  at  the  cost  of  the  accommodation  required. 
Furniture  made  to  contain  should  certainly  have 
all  the  interior  capacity  which  the  outlines  of 
the  whole  piece  will  allow.  I know  that  though 
this  practice  of  designing  only  or  chiefly  as  if  we 
were  always  designing  for  some  architectural 
feature  is  not  wholly  the  growth  of  modern  acade- 
mies, and  I wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two  notable 
instances  to  be  met  with  in  older  schools.  The 
Classic  sarcophagus,  stone  coffin,  or  funeral 
monument  is  certainly  generally  in  the  form  of 
an  architectural  facade  or  construction.  We 
may  refer  to  the  heautiful  Lycian  tombs  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  to  instances  innumerable  of 
the  old  sarcophagus.  But  it  should  he  borne  in 
mind  that  these  forms,  though  not  required,  were 
symbols  of  a real  idea.  The  tomb  was  clomus 
ultima — the  last  home  of  man.  It  was  small 
often,  for  the  bodies  were  burnt.  But  the  idea  of 
this  abode  was  that  it  was  his  home,  his  last 
house.  Hence  it  was  roofed — a gahle,  acroteria 
or  corner  tiles  representing  the  rows  that  covered 
a roof  formed  elements  necessary  to  remind  the 
survivors  that  this  was  the  last  house  or  home. 
The  Egyptian  tomb  was  an  actual  house,  with 
rooms,  halls,  and  so  on.  The  Medieeval  tomb 
was  suggestive  of  hopes  and  expectations  rathei* 
than  of  final  shutting-up  in  the  chest  or  in  the 
urn,  and  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  images 
or  mementos  of  the  dead  was  conceived  accord- 
ingly. In  the  Mediasval  architecture  and  the 
decorative  sculpture  and  painting  of  that  period 
the  representations  of  man  had  usually  archi- 
tectural details  attached  or  accompanying,  such 
as  the  niches  and  tabernacle  work  borrowed  from 
architecture,  and  used  in  glass  painting,  and 
often  in  recumbent  figures  on  tombs.  But  here 
again  the  general  objects  of  sculptured  representa- 
tion were  heroes  and  saints,  and  the  church  or 
sacred  building  was  significative  of  more  than  a 
mere  room.  It  was  supposed  to  be  symbolic  of 
the  union  of  Christians  into  a definite  body.  The 
word  “ church”  had  then  two  significations,  and 
the  spu'itual  structure  was  said  to  be  built  up  of 
living  men.  Hence  the  natural  requu-ements  for 
the  protection  of  the  image  of  a saint  or  a hero  by 
placing  it  in  a niche,  and  both  to  protect  and  give 
it  every  positive  tribute  of  honour,  covering  it 
over  with  a rich  architectm’al  pinnacle  or  roof 
was  the  expression  of  a definite  idea,  as  the 
house-shaped  tomb  was  of  a real  house.  But 
pieces  of  furniture  deliberately  designed  on  archi- 
tectural forms  I never  could  think  successful. 
The  Coronation  Chah’  in  Westminster  Abbey  was, 
perhaps,  designed  as  a half  religious  and  sacred 
shrine.  It  contains  the  famous  “ Stone  of 
Destiny  ” taken  by  Edward  I.  from  the  Abbey  of 
Scone.  To  sit  and  be  crowned  on  this  seat  had  a 
certain  significance.  To  surround  it  with  all  the 
pomp  and  religious  connection  possible  was  very 
likely  an  object  of  the  English  kings.  But  a chair 
of  wood  has  other  more  convenient  and  more 
natural  methods  of  composition.  When  we  com- 
pare with  that  sort  of  chair  those  of  Evesham  and 
other  known  specimens,  the  form  strikes  one  as 
out  of  place  in  woodwork.  A still  greater 
anomaly  is  the  silver  chair  preserved  at  Barce- 
lona (of  which  a plate  can  be  seen  in  Mr.  Henry 
Shaw’s  “ Mediaeval  Dresses.”  There  the  legs  or 
supports  of  the  chair  are  thin  mullions  of  Gothic 
windows,  and  cusped  tracery  fills  up  their  upper 
portions,  and  buttresses  and  arches  compose  the 
back.  One  might  follow  this  sort  of  design 
into  the  tables  and  chairs  we  sometimes  meet 
with  in  the  later  Renaissance  period,  and  in 
the  modern  revival  of  furniture  for  Mediaeval 
rooms  and  houses.  Pugin  himself  pleaded  guilty 
to  many  early  extravagances  of  this  kind  when  he 
was  designing  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  Wind- 
sor Castle.  On  the  consideration  of  shams,  and 
architectural  shams,  I do  not  touch  ; in  designing 


buildings  suggestions  are  often  made  of  details  or 
structure  which  might  be  used  even  though  they 
did  not  exist.  Pilasters,  for  instance,  are  not 
columns  or  piers  sunk  into  the  wall.  But  as 
such  a structural  resource  would  be  not  other- 
wise than  legitimate,  it  is  sometimes  suggested 
in  the  place  and  situation  in  which  it  would  be  no 
violation  of  propriety.  My  objection  lies  against 
the  applicability  of  the  forms  themselves  where 
they  are  used.  The  form  of  an  interrupted  pedi- 
ment, again,  is  a favourite  element  of  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen  turies 
introduced  in  the  frames  of  mirrors,  in  cabinets,  and 
in  panel  work  of  all  kinds.  A bust  usually  parts  the 
two  sloping  members.  But  what  possible  mean- 
ing has  an  interrupted  pediment  ? It  does  not  re- 
present a gable  in  architecture,  nor  does  it  help 
to  protect  a gable-shaped  recess  or  niche  of  sculp- 
ture. Such  a form  could  protect  nothing.  The 
bust  itself,  mounted  on  the  base  of  a column,  is 
to  my  thinking  an  awkward,  a somewhat  undig- 
nified, arrangement.  The  block  of  a terminal 
figure,  or  the  old  arrangement  of  bringing  the 
head  through  a circular  opening,  is  the  best 
method  of  composition  for  a head  in  round  re- 
lief. The  heavy  cornices  with  which  these  pedi- 
ments are  finished  seem  to  me  altogether  out  of 
place  on  any  small  scale.  Whether  in  woodwork, 
plaster  work,  gold,  ivory,  or  on  any  unreal  scale  of 
of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  my  notions  a misuse  of 
form.  With  regard  to  figure  sculpture  and  its 
representation  in  any  material,  it  seems  to  carry 
with  it  what  is  congener  to  human  representation. 
If  we  paint  or  sculpture  a man  we  add  to  it  what- 
ever would  be  a man’s  natural  requirements. 
Musical  attributes,  arms,  and  so  on,  also  niches 
and  other  architectural  details,  are  naturally  re- 
presented as  the  implements  or  as  the  require- 
ments of  man,  or  of  the  man,  whoever  it  be,  who  is 
represented.  But  then  these  are  records  or  re- 
presentations, parts  of  a picture,  not  essential 
methods  of  construction. 

I make  these  remarks  on  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  artists  when  they  are  not  actually  rid- 
ing the  tall  horse  of  architecture.  There  seems 
to  me  a certain  loss  of  architectural  design  when 
its  members  and  features  are  considered  so  many 
mere  arbitrary  ornaments,  without  any  necessary 
meaning  or  significance,  and  without  any  restric- 
tion to  their  general  use.  It  seems  to  me  also 
that  the  vulgarity  that  has  lowered  our  common- 
place architecture,  that  for  which  accomplished 
architects  are  not  employed,  is  owing  in  some 
measure  to  this  ignoring  of  the  definite  meaning 
of  columns,  brackets,  arches,  the  composition  of 
bases,  sub-bases,  and  so  on,  in  architecture. 

If  we  look  at  old  Greek  ornamentation,  we  do 
not  see  their  chau’s,  tables,  sofas,  cups,  bases,  and 
mirrors  containing  the  choicest  specimens  of 
Greek  design.  But  these  designs  are  appropriate 
to  the  objects  they  adorn.  Of  living  races  we 
shall  find  none  equal  in  this  inexhaustible  inven- 
tion and  resource  to  the  Japanese.  But  I do  not 
mean  to  slight  the  decorative  work  of  the  modern 
Italian  schools.  In  the  first  years  of  their  exist- 
ence sculpture  and  figure  design  formed  the  lead- 
ing object  of  their  compositions.  It  was  but 
gradually  that  architectural  ornamentation  over- 
rode this  purer  design.  Yet  they  have  left  u s 
great  and  efiective  designs,  and  their  ornamenta- 
tion on  architectural  fronts,  walls,  and  panels  is 
their  strong  point.  Much  that  is,  when  taken  in 
detail,  rude  and  unworthy,  is  put  together  with 
much  mastery  of  general  design — a sense  of  the 
impressiveness  of  a great  whole,  in  other  words, 
with  effect.  Our  Elizabethan  architecture  and 
ornament  is  fuU  of  anomalies.  It  scarcely  bears 
restoration  or  imitation.  But  we  all  value  it  as 
we  see  it  ; so  also  are  we  admirers  of  the  old  fur- 
niture and  decoration  which  has  such  faults.  We 
are  so  because  it  has  certain  great  qualities,  or 
because  of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  or 
from  its  having  picturesque  or  impressive  elements 
in  it,  though  it  would  not  do  for  reproduction. 

While  any  school  of  designers  is  possessed  hy 
great  ideas  and  thoughts  which  are  derived  from 
familiarity  with  really  great  works,  and  the  im- 
pression which  intimate  study  of  those  works  has 
made,  such  a school  will  always  be  influential ; 
it  will  always  leave  a mark.  It  is  that  mark 
which  excites  the  admu-ation  or  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  of  future  generations.  Now,  however, 
we  are  a race  of  revivers.  We  are  not  possessed 
by  very  dominant  ideas.  We  revive  on  the 
authority  of  others  rather  than  under  strong  im- 
pressions made  upon  ourselves.  It  is  natural  we 
should  look  to  systems  that  have  been  reduced  to 
rules  and  applied  to  a thousand  uses  under  pres- 
sure of  various  kinds,  modified  by  local  prepos- 
sessions and  habits  of  thought.  The  easy  re- 
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source  of  taking  ready-made  elements  of  ompo- 
sition  blinds  us  somewhat  to  the  principles  on 
which  selections  and  adaptations  Horn  other 
systems  ought  to  bo  made.  To  adapt  from 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  still  more  from 
architecture,  to  woodwork  or  decoration,  may  be 
sometimes  allowable  for  certain  purposes,  within 
certain  limits  ; but  it  is  an  adaptation.  Wooden 
objects,  or  objects  in  metal,  or  any  other  fine 
work,  have  each  certain  capabilities  of  decoration 
quite  distinct,  possible  in  each  material,  suggested 
by  size,  use,  nearness  to  the  eye,  and  by  the 
value  of  the  object.  Designers  should  invent  or 
design  in  accordance  with  these  conditions, 
rather  than  put  up  with  forms  and  details  which 
chance  to  come  readily  to  hand,  but  which  belong 
altogether  to  other  walks  of  art. 


THE  FISH-POND  ROOFS  OF  LONDON. 

During  the  present  winter  we  have  seen, not 
London  only,  but  the  entire  country,  more 
than  once  covered  with  a mantle  of  snow.  We 
have  what  people  call  “ an  old-fashioned  winter,” 
with  an  influence  impartially  extended  to  every 
county  in  England.  Has  it  ever  struck  the  Lon- 
doner that  his  own  condition  during  the  superven- 
ing thaws  is  quite  exceptional,  and  wholly  unlike 
that  of  his  provincial  fellow-countrymen  ? In  the 
provinces  he  may  see  the  snow  lying  for  days 
and  weeks  on  the  sloping  roofs,  to  melt  when  the 
thaw  comes,  fall  spontaneously  into  the  eaves - 
gutters,  and  find  its  way  safely  and  without  hand 
labour  to  the  ground.  How  different  is  the  state 
of  things  in  the  metropolis  ! Here  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  thaw.  We  have 
sloping  roofs  indeed,  but  roofs  innumerable  whose 
inclination  serves  not  to  convey  the  fallen  snow 
from  off  our  dwellings,  but  to  deliver  it  into  their 
very  midst,  where  it  lies  in  thick  heaps  in  tho 
“ V-gutters”  above  our  ceilings,  to  find  its  way 
suddenly  and  without  ceremony  or  warning  of  any 
kind  into  our  bedrooms.  We  learn,  after  one  or 
two  “ floodings,”  how  to  deal  with  tho  enemy  in 
our  own  metropolitan  way.  Country  cousins 
who  may  happen  to  be  in  town  after  a snow- 
storm may  observe  our  “ tricks  and  ways,”  and 
marvel  at  them.  Do  we  leave  the  snow  on  our 
roofs,  as  do  our  country  cousins?  By  no  means. 
Well  knowing  by  sad  experience  that  London 
houses  are  not  huilt  to  be  snowed  upon,  we  hire 
men  to  get  through  the  man -holes  of  our  roofs, 
and  without  even  the  Edinburgh  “ Gardy-loo  ” of 
Mistress  Winefride  Jenkins,  pitch  it  off  the  mid- 
dle of  our  roofs  into  the  middle  of  our  streets. 
Down  falls  each  spadefull  with  a dull  thud  below, 
not  always  with  a very  correct  aim,  for  most  of 
our  fish-pond  roofs  are  masked  with  a compo 
balustrade  or  high  parapet,  over  which,  with  an  up- 
ward initiative,  it  must  perforce  be  pitched.  How 
is  a man  to  know  how,  where,  on  what  or  on  whom 
it  may  fall  ? perhaps  harmlessly  (as  he  hopes) 
into  the  middle  or  side  of  the  carriage  way, 
whence  it  must  be  removed  by  the  scavengers  ; 
perhaps  (worse  luck)  upon  the  roof  of  a passing 
cab  ; or,  by  mal-adventure,  upon  the  footpath, 
with  or  without  an  intercepting  wayfarer,  as  tho 
case  may  be.  Up  it  goes  over  the  parapet ; and, 
as 

Whatever  goes  up  is  sure  to  come  down. 

Let  every  one  take  care  of  his  crown. 

All  this  is  ludicrous  enough,  but  will  any  one 
say  it  is  in  the  least  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
life  in  London  after  a snow  storm  ? It  is  unlike 
anything  elsewhere  in  England.  These  wretched 
V or  fish-pond  roofs  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  but  in 
London.  A stranger  passing  quickly,  say  by 
railway,  along  the  rear  of  a row  of  London  houses 
will  be  puzzled  to  say  where  is  the  middle  of 
each  dwelling.  Reasoning  by  provincial  expe- 
rience he  will  naturally  think  it  coincident  with 
the  highest  point  of  what  he  thinks  are  the  span 
rbofs.  A closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  roofs  (the  valleys)  that 
really  stands  over  the  centre  of  each  dwelling, 
and  that  the  apices  he  sees  are  really  the  tops, 
not  of  the  roofs,  but  of  the  party  walls.  He  is 
thus  introduced  to  the  profiles  of  the  fish-pond 
roofs  of  London  : — 

The  “ V ” or  “ fish-pond  ” roofs  whose  weight 
Of  plaster-,  and  lead,  and  timber,  and  slate. 

Rests  on  the  quarter-partitions,  that  lie 
Piled  up  several  stories  high. 

On  timber  joists  that  hardly  can 

Bear  their  own  weight  ; for  they’ve  to  span 

Tho  depth  of  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

It  is  many  years  since  in  somewhat  similar 
words  to  the  above  we  denounced  these  roofs  in 
the  Building  News.  They  are,  if  we  mistake 
not,  fiercely  condemned  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
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Barlholomew.  Yet  they  may  be  still  seen  in 
coiu-se  of  construction  all  round  the  metropolitan 
suburbs — at  Netting  Hill,  Holloway,  Kentish 
Town,  &c.,  and  many  have  been  the  flooded 
ceilings  they  have  caused  during  the  thaws  that 
have  succeeded  the  late  snow-storms.  We  quoted 
the  other  day  some  remarks  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph on  the  miserable  condition  of  London  after 
a snow-storm,  especially  in  the  choked  up  state 
of  the  streets,  and  the  duty  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hoard  of  Works  to  clear  them  of  the  fallen  snow. 
But  very  much  of  the  snow  that  encumbers  our 
thoroughfares — snow  that  no  single  day’s  thaw 
will  relieve  us  of— consists  of  the  heaps  formed 
by  these  discharges  from  our  roofs,  constructed  so 
as  to  stow  it  away  (as  a veritable  rain-water 
supply)  behind  our  parapets.  If  the  Metropolitan 
Board  were  to  institute  a law  forbidding  the 
throwing  snow  off  the  roofs  into  the  public  tho- 
roughfares, it  would  do  much  to  remove,  or  at 
least  to  abate,  this  dreadful  evil,  and  in  time  we 
Londoners  might  substitute  for  our  favourite  fish 
or  snow-pond  roofs  the  ordinary  span  roofs  of  our 
country  towns,  and  indeed  of  mediaeval  London 
itself ; for  these  hideous  contrivances  are  com- 
paratively quite  modern,  hardly  known  before 
the  bad  old  times  of  George  IV.  They  seem  to 
have  come  in  with  Hessian  boots,  sandals,  swal- 
low-tail coats,  and  hobby-horses,  and  the  sooner 
wo  get  rid  of  them  the  better  for  our  streets  and 
for  our  ceilings.  Who  knows  but  that  a clause 
in  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  or  a 
by-law  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  might  in  time 
inaugurate  a new  style  of  London  street  architec- 
ture— a high-pitch  style  of  roof,  that  should  ren- 
der it  no  longer  necessary  to  pitch  the  snow  off 
the  tops  of  our  dwellings  into  the  streets  ? We 
don’t  want  the  snow  transferred  to  the  streets, 
and  we  do  really  need  an  entirely  new  style  of 
street  architecture.  S.  S. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-EAILING.* 
(Continued  from  page  28.) 

Plate  19.  — Construction  op  Wreath  foe 
Quaeteb-Circle  Stairs. 

Let  quarter  circle  for  centre  line  of  rail  be 
struck  with  a radius  equal  to  a square  step. 
Draw  tangents  to  form  right  angle  A,  B,  C.  Set 
off  half  a step  on  each  side  of  B,  and  draw  face 
of  risers. 

Next,  set  off  one  or  two  square  steps.  This 
arrangement  of  plan  throws  both  shanks  of  wreath 
on  Same  pitch  as  that  of  the  stairs,  and  diagonal 
A C directs  construction  of  mould  as  shown  on 
lower  part  of  plate. 

Let  A,  B,  C equal  the  two  sides  of  square  ; 
same  as  on  ijlan. 

Extend  A B,  and  make  B 3 equal  a riser.  Join 
3 C.  Also,  C A extended.  Thus  giving  ordinate. 
Have  seat  square  with  it.  Draw  B L parallel 
with  ordinate. 

Lot  A T equal  B 3 on  right.  Join  L T ex- 
tended. This  is  the  pitch  or  major  axis.  To  find 
elliptic  curves,  let  A D equal  A B.  Set  off  on  each 
side  of  L)  half  width  of  rail.  * Then  square  uji  to 
cut  the  pitch. 

Let  T S equal  T L.  The  drawing  is  now  ready 
for  mould.  Join  the  edge  of  a board,  and  run  a 
gauge  line.  L.ay  board  on  and  mark  L,  T,  S. 
Square  over  the  linos.  Let  L E and  S K equal 
L B.  Make  T R equal  to  A C.  Join  R K and  R E 
both  extended.  These  lines  are  tangents  on 
mould,  and  when  in  position  stand  on  jiitch  of 
stairs,  and  to  be  correct  R K must  equal  3 C on 
right.  The  straight  wood  on  shanks  may  be  any 
length  desired.  The  width  of  mould  is  determined 
with  greater  nicety  by  finding  the  bevel  for  joints. 
In  this  manner : Take  B for  centre,  and  for  radius 
a cii-cle  touching  3 C,  cutting  to  left  of  3.  Join 
intersection  and  C,  which  gives  required  bevel. 
Next,  set  oil’ half  width  of  rail  below  B3,  cutting 
bevel  indicated  by  dotted  line.  Set  the  compass 
along  bevel.  Take  any  point  on  tangents 
E,  R,  K,  and  make  arcs,  as  shown.  Draw  straight 
wood  cutting  T E and  T K.  Next,  let  T V equal 
A B.  Set  off  on  each  side  of  V half  width  of  rail. 
Now  find  points  to  insert  pins  and  sweep  mould 
with  a string.  The  mould  represents  upper  sur- 
face of  WTeath,  the  stuff  cut  square  through.  The 
application  of  bevel  to  joints  gives  a direction  to 
draw  dotted  lines  shown  on  surface.  Then  cut 
off  slab  H on  the  left,  and  work  to  bevel.  This 
dme,  apply  a square  to  the  bevelled  edge,  and  draw' 


* This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
Riudell’s  work  ou  tlie  subject,  published  iu  Philudel- 
pUui,  uud  by  Trubuer  and  Co.,  London, 


from  centre  of  joint  the  dotted  line  cutting  at 
H.  Continue  this  along  edge,  and  square  with 
joint. 

Now  transfer  2 K to  that  on  edge,  and  mark 
the  plumb  line  with  pitch  board,  in  a similar 
manner  to  that  shown  on  left.  Next,  lay  mould 
on.  Keep  straight  shank  on  convex  side  fair 
with  that  of  beveled  edge,  and  let  straight  part  of 
mould  on  concave  side,  to  the  right,  be  fair  with 
dotted  line.  Mark  the  stuff.  Apply  iu  like 
manner  to  under  side. 

Here  the  ground  plan  is  arranged  to  have 
straight  shanks  of  wreath  stand  on  same  pitch 
as  that  of  the  stairs. 

How  do  we  know  that  this  drawing  will  pro- 
duce such  a result  ? Because,  by  observing  the 
position  of  riser  on  left,  it  will  be  seen  that  its 
face  stands  half  a step  from  corner  B,  and  B 2 
on  right  also  equals  half  a step.  Therefore,  the 
centre  of  wreath  must  be  a straight  line  ; as  can 
be  proved  by  unfolding  tangents  A,  B,  C,  ou  a 
board,  in  similar  manner  to  that  shown  above 
the  mould,  it  having  corresponding  letters. 

Let  B 3 equal  a riser.  Join  A 3 extended. 
This  having  cut  perpendicular  from  C at  D, 
gives  height  of  two  risers,  which  correspond 
with  that  of  A C on  plan. 

Let  us  go  a little  farther,  and  show  pitches  on 
concave  and  convex  sides  of  wreath.  Have  rail, 
say  3.)in.  wide.  Let  A 2 and  A K each  equal 
half  its  width.  Join  2.3  extended. 

This  gives  2.3.2  for  pitch  ou  concave  side  of 
wreath,  and  is  much  greater  than  that  of  A 3 D, 
which  runs  through  centre  of  plank  and  agrees 
with  tangents  ou  mould.  Join  K 3 R,  This 


being  the  pitch  on  convex  side,  it  falls,  and 
makes  a different  inclination.  Now,  suppose  we 
increase  width  of  rail,  say  Sin.  This  would 
cause  pitch  on  concave  to  be  still  greater,  and 
give  wreath  a clumsy  and  crippled  appearance. 

Next  plate  will  show  how  to  obviate  this  de- 
fect when  large  rails  are  required.  The  present 
drawing,  however,  is  proper  for  rails  the  width 
of  which  do  not  exceed  3iin. 

The  outside  strings  of  these  stairs  may  be 
plank,  which  answers  for  carriage. 

Let  the  corner  for  framing  be  cut,  as  shown, 
to  receive  carriage  landing  and  starting.  The 
cylinder  may  be  staves  and  let  into  strings. 

Make  all  the  cuts  according  to  plan. 

Have  framing  and  everything  ready  before 
you  begin  to  fix. 

« 

MONUMENTS  OF  ART. 

ON  January  the  Cth  we  announced  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  a unique  and  comprehensive 
series  of  engravings  illustrating  the  history  of  ai-t 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  unusually  dull 
weather  we  have  had  since  then,  and  particularly 
in  Loudon,  interfered  with  our  plan  for  a short 
time.  We  now  give  the  first  plate,  which  con- 
sists of  illustrations  of  groups  of  Assyrian 
sculpture,  and  a description  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Zerffi,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  at  South 
Kensington.  As  we  proceed  our  subscribers  will 
perceive  what  a valuable  work  in  art,  the  richest 
of  the  Idnd  ever  published  iu  Germany,  they  will 
by-and-by  possess. 
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DECORATIVE  PROCESSES. 

By  “An  Experienced  AVoekman.” 
[Continued  from  page  52.) 

The  ground  for  grainingoak  should  always 
be  thoroughly  hard  before  commencing 
graining  ; if  it  is  not  so  it  is  apt  to  reeve  or 
curl  in  the  act  of  figuring  or  marking-in  the 
lights,  and  when  the  work  is  varnished  these 
marks  show  a dirty  edge,  which  is  very  objec- 
tionable in  the  finished  work. 

In  the  mixing  of  oil  graining  colour  there 
are  two  or  three  things  necessary  to  be  no- 
ticed in  order  to  its  answering  the  purpose  in- 
tended. In  the  first  place  the  colour  should 
work  clean  (technically  “ rub-in  clean  ”)  and 
free.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  colour 
will  work  stiff,  and  consequently  dirty,  and 
in  this  state  will  not  only  produce  dirty  work, 
but  will  occupy  thrice  the  time  in  rubbing-in 
compared  with  colour  properly  mixed.  Oil 
graining  colour  also  requires  to  be  megilped — 
that  is  to  say,  that  oil  colour  alone  will  not 
stand  when  it  is  combed ; the  marks  made  with 
the  comb  will  all  run  one  into  the  other,  and 
will  thus  be  obliterated.  To  prevent  this 
running  the  colour  requires  to  be  megilped, 
so  that  the  comb  marks  will  retain  the  exact 
form  as  left  by  the  comb.  This  desirable  end 
is  accomplished  by  various  means,  amongst 
which  may  be  named  the  ordinary  bees’- wax  of 
commerce,  soft-soap,  hard-soap,  lime-water, 
whiting,  and  pure  water.  AVhen  bees’-wax  is 
used  the  best  means  of  dissolving  it  is  to  cut 
the  wax  into  thin  shavings  or  shreds  ; these 
are  put  into  a suitable  pot  or  can  (earthenware 
or  tin  will  do),  half  filled  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  into  which  a red-hot  poker  or  other  piece 
of  iron  is  plunged,  and  stirred  well.  This 
will  dissolve  the  wax  thoroughly  and  mix  it 
with  the  oil.  AVhen  the  wax  is  all  dissolved 
the  vessel  should  be  filled  with  either  oil  or 
turpentine,  which  still  further  dilutes  and 
mixes  the  wax,  and  serves  also  to  prevent  it 
from  congealing,  so  that  it  may  mix  with  the 
graining  colour  thoroughly.  This  should  be 
properly  seen  to,  or  else  the  wax  is  apt  to  re- 
main in  lumps  in  the  colour,  amd  when  the 
colour  is  spread  upon  the  work  for  graining 
the  wax  will  be  spread  unequally  and  will  not 
harden,  and,  in  fact,  will  not  dry  in  parts,  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  work,  so  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  wax  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  graining  colour  in 
order  to  produce  good  work.  If  soft  soap  is 
used,  it  should  first  be  thoroughly  worked 
up  on  a pallet  or  a board  with  either  whiting 
or  patent  driers  ; by  this  means  we  break  up 
the  soap  and  amalgamate  it  with  the  driers, 
and  itwill  thenmix  properly  with  the  graining 
colour.  Another  method  is  to  break  up  the 
soft  soap  in  water  to  a thick  froth  or  lather ; 
with  water  in  this  state  it  may  be  beaten  up 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  oil  colour. 
AVhen  lime-water  is  used,  about  2lb.  of  slaked 
lime  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  a paint- 
can  full  of  water,  and  the  lime  allowed  to 
settle ; a portion  of  the  water  may  then  be 
added  to  the  graining  colour,  and  the  two  well 
stirred  together  until  theyare  thoroughlyamal- 
gamated.  If  whiting  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
the  whiting  should  be  ground  in  oil  and  then 
mixed  with  the  graining  colour.  Pure  water 
will  also  answer  the  purpose.  As  a matter  of 
course,  some  grainers  like  one  and  some  an- 
other of  the  above-named  megilps.  The  wax 
is  the  most  effectual  for  the  purpose,  but  there 
are  grave  objections  to  its  indiscriminate  use. 
One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  wax  causes 
the  grain  to  stand  up  too  high  above  the 
sinface  of  the  work,  and  as  the  natural  grain 
of  oak  sinks  below  the  surface  in  the  real 
wood,  it  follows  that  the  less  the  grain  is 
raised  in  the  imitation  the  nearer  it  will  be 
to  the  real.  This  raised  grain  is  also  objection- 
able because  it  destroys  that  flatness  and 
equality  of  surface  so  evident  in  the  real 
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wood.  Soap,  which  in  working  has  a medium 
degree  of  elevation  of  grain,  is  very  objection- 
able in  use,  inasmuch  as  it  is  liable  to  cause 
the  work  to  crack  after  it  has  been  some  time 
varnished  and  become  hard,  and  it  is  doubly 
objectionable  for  use  on  outside  work,  as  the 
frequent  variations  of  temperature  soon  affect 
all  grained  work  in  which  soap  has  been  used, 
and  is  a fruitful  source  of  cracking  and 
blistering.  Lime-water  has  also  a tendency 
to  cause  varnish  to  crack.  On  the  other 
hand,  whiting,  when  used  in  oil  graining 
colour,  although  it  has  the  same  effect  as  wax 
in  causing  the  grain  to  stand  up  too  high,  also 
makes  it  work  spongy  and  impoverishes  the 
colour,  for  the  moment  whiting  is  mixed 
with  any  semi-transparent  colours — such  as 
Vandyke  brown,  burnt  sienna,  &c.,  &c.,  their 
purity  and  richness  is  destroyed.  On  the 
whole,  we  prefer  to  use  pure  water,  for  if  it  is 
well  mixed  with  the  oil  colour,  it  answers  the 
purpose  of  megilping  it  sufficiently  to  hold 
the  combing  until  it  sets ; the  water 
then  evaporates  and  leaves  no  injurious 
effects  behind,  and  the  projection  of  the 
grain  is  less  than  it  is  if  any  other  medium  be 
used.  The  most  useful  colours  for  mixing 
oak  graining  colour  are  raw  and  burnt  Turkey 
umber,  Oxford  ochre,  Vandyke  brown,  and 
burnt  sienna.  The  first  three,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ivory  black,  are,  in  our  opinion,  all 
that  is  required  for  mixing  any  shade  of 
graining  colour.  For  light  oak  or  wainscot 
graining  colour,  mix  two-thirds  linseed  oil 
with  one-third  turpentine  ; add  a little  Oxford 
ochre  and  raw  Turkey  umber  in  sufficient 
quantity,  according  to  the  shade  required  and 
amount  of  stuff  mixed.  No  rule  of  quantities 
can  be  laid  down  here,  inasmuch  as  the  quan- 
tities must  be  regulated  by  the  workman  at 
the  time  of  mixing  and  place  of  using.  Tera- 
bine,  or  liquid  driers,  should  now  be  added, 
the  quantities  being  governed  by  the  fact  as  to 
whether  the  graining  colour  is  required  to  be 
quick  or  slow  drying.  A safe  and  efficient 
quantity  to  use  (that  is,  if  the  liquid  drier  is 
of  the  best  quality)  is  about  half  an  ounce  to 
a pint  of  colour.  This  will  cause  the  colour 
to  dry  in  about  seven  or  eight  hours,  but 
twice  the  quantity  may  be  used  with  safety  if 
the  colour  is  required  to  dry  very  quick. 
Sugar  of  lead  ground  in  oil  may  be  used  as  a 
drier  for  graining  colours,  but  the  liquid  drier 
is  better.  Many  persons  use  the  ordinary 
patent  drier,  which,  if  used  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, will  also  act  as  a megilp ; but  we 
altogether  object  to  its  use,  as  it  not  only 
injures  and  causes  the  colour  to  be  muddy, 
but  it  is  spongy,  stands  up  too  high,  and,  in 
fact,  has  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  other 
megilps,  without  a single  redeeming  quality  of 
its  own.  AVe  may  now  briefly  sum  up  the 
foregoing  description  of  mixing  oil  graining 
colour,  as  follows  : Mix  burnt  umber  or  Oxford 
ochre  with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  in  a can 
or  pot,  add  terabine  or  liquid  driers,  beat  or 
stir  well  up  together ; ada  pure  rain-water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  half  pint  of  water  to 
three  pints  of  oil  and  turps ; beat  or  stir  up 
until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
then  strain  the  whole  through  a fine  strainer 
or  a double  fold  of  fine  muslin.  The  colour 
should  be  thinned  until  it  works  freely  and 
lays  on  clean.  AVhat  we  mean  by  laying  on 
clean  is  that  when  the  colour  is  being  brushed 
over  the  work  to  be  grained,  if  it  is  not 
properly  mixed  it  will  gather  or  accumulate  in 
the  quirks  and  corners,  and  will  be  shady  and 
dirty-looking  ; but,  if  properly  mixed,  it  will 
lay  on  evenly,  and  be  easily  spread,  and  will 
look  clean  and  of  one  uniform  shade  of 
colour.  It  will  be  evident  that  this  is  a 
very  nice  point  in  the  mixing,  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  work.  Care 
and  cleanliness  of  working  is  as  necessary  to 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  work  as  it 
is  to  more  important  work  ; and  therefore  it  is 
essential  that  the  colour,  the  brushes,  and  all 
working  tools  should  be  clean  to  begin  with, 
and  be  kept  clean.  In  mixing  the  colour  for 
a medium  shade  of  oak,  it  will  be  found  best 
to  use  raw  Turk  ey  umber  with  a little  burnt 


added,  and  for  a rich  dark  oak  burnt  umber 
may  be  used  alone,  except  a cool  tone  is  re- 
quired, when  a little  ivory  or  drop  black  may 
be  added.  AVe  now  come  to  the  question  of 
combs  for  imitating  the  grain  of  oak  (hence 
the  name  graining).  Combs  are  made  of 
different  substances,  and  are,  of  course,  of 
different  sizes.  There  are  combs  of  horn,  of 
steel,  gutta-percha,  vulcanised  india-rubber, 
cork,  and  leather.  Horn  combs  were  about 
the  earliest  used  for  this  purpose  ; these  are 
made  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
ordinary  tooth-combs,  and  cut  to  the  various 
sizes  required.  But  there  is  this  essential 
difference  between  the  two  : that  while  the 
teeth  of  the  hair  comb  is  cut  taper  and  with  a 
fine  point,  the  teeth  of  the  graining  comb  are 
left  square  and  blunt  at  the  ends,  and  of  the 
same  width  throughout  their  whole  length. 
The  teeth  are  also  about  double  the  length 
of  those  of  hair- combs.  There  are  several 
sizes  made,  varying  in  width  from  a 
twentieth  of  an  inch  to  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  some  are  graduated  from  fine  to  coarse, 
but  these  are  not  of  much  use  in  working.  A 
Sheffield  firm  commenced  some  twenty  years 
ago  to  make  combs  of  thin  steel,  a decided 
improvement  upon  the  horn  comb,  inasmuch 
as  the  teeth  are  not  so  liable  to  break  in 
working,  and  they  have  a good  spring,  and 
are  not  clumsy  in  the  handling.  They  also 
wear  well,  and  are  easily  kept  clean  and  in 
working  order.  There  is  one  objectioi  to  the 
steel  comb,  especially  the  coarser-toothed  ones : 
they  do  not  comb  clean,  and  do  not  part  with 
the  colour  freely,  and,  as  a consequence,  the 
grain  is  left  ragged  and  dirty  looking.  T o 
remedy  this  fault,  thick  shoe-leather,  gutta- 
percha, and  vulcanized  india-rubber  combs 
are  used  for  the  first  combing,  and  the  fine 
steel  combs  for  the  second.  These  soft  combs 
are  all  cut  or  prepared  in  the  same  manner, 
namely  : they  are  first  cut  into  squares  of 
various  sizes,  from  one  to  four  inches.  The 
edges  must  be  cut  perfectly  square  and  level 
on  all  sides.  To  cut  the  teeth,  it  will  be  found 
the  best  plan  to  place  a square  either  upon  the 
edge  of  a square  table  or  against  a strip  of  wood 
and  held  firmly  ; the  interstices  between  the 
teeth  are  now  cut  away  with  a sharp  knife  to 
the  depth  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch.  By 
cutting  in  a slanting  direction  each  way,  the 
space  between  each  tooth  will  be  formed  by 
two  cuts,  and  the  teeth  may  be  left  fine  or 
coarse  as  may  be  desired.  These  combs  cannot 
be  purchased  ready  cut,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  the  workman  should  cut  for  his 
own  use.  It  must  be  understood  that  in 
cutting  these  combs,  the  interstices  are  not  cut 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  material, 
but  only  bits  are  cut  out  of  the  edges ; they 
act  much  better  thus,  and  when  they  become 
worn  with  work  the  edges  may  be  again 
squared  and  the  teeth  re-cut,  thus  forming  a 
new  comb.  And  so  we  may  go  on  time  after 
time  until  the  whole  of  the  gutta-percha  or 
other  material  is  used  up,  being  a very 
economical  use  of  material.  For  good  service- 
able work  we  prefer  to  use  gutta-percha  in 
conjunction  with  the  finest  cut  steel  combs, 
and  the  cork  combs  for  occasional  use  on  first- 
class  work.  The  gutta-percha  is  cheap,  wears 
well,  is  easily  cut  into  any  size,  or  very  fine 
or  coarse,  and  will  do  its  work  well.  The  cork 
is  superior  in  many  respects  for  producing 
really  good  work,  but  unfortunately  it  does 
not  wear  well,  and  therefore  is  not  so  service- 
able for  general  use.  Suitable  cork  may  be 
procured  at  the  cork-cutter's,  and  should  be 
chosen  with  as  few  holes  or  bad  places  in  it  as 
possible,  close  in  the  grain  and  firm  in  tex- 
ture ; the  cork-cutter  himself  will  be  the  best 
judge,  and  he  will  for  a trifling  extra  charge 
over  and  above  the  price  of  the  cork  trim  and 
square  it  into  shape,  and  cut  it  up  into  the 
sizes  required,  and  ready  for  cutting  into 
combs,  which  will,  of  course,  be  done  in  the 
manner  described  before.  These  combs 
should  in  the  first  place  be  quite  as  thick  as 
the  cork  will  allow  when  trimmed  and  made 
level,  in  order  that  when  the  teeth  get  worn  the 
edges  may  be  again  squared  and  the  teeth  re- 
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cut  thus  ecouomising  the  cork  to  the  lullest 
extent.  The  cork  comb  when  properly  cut 
makes  excellent  work,  clean,  sharp,  and  dis- 
tinct, and  yet  leaves  a glaze  ot  colour  on 
the  lightest  parts  sulliciently  strong  _ to 
show  the  figure  or  markings.  Tlie  im- 
portance of  good  combing  cannot  be 
over-estimated  in  imitating  oak,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  oak  graining 
can  be  considered  good  work  except  the  gram 
is  well  imitated.  Many  grainers  scarcely  pay 
any  attention  at  all  to  the  combing,  and  seem 
to  think  that  it  is  but  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. They  are  (luite  content  if  the  figure  is 
only  shown  strong  enough,  and  some  in  fact 
do  not  trouble  to  comb  the  work  at  all,  but 
lay  in  a dark  graining  colour,  and  j ust  stipple 
it  or  streak  it  with  a duster,  and  then  wipe 
out  the  figure,  which  style  of  figuring  as  a rule 
stands  out  so  strong  and  positive  that  it  is  the 
first  thing  one  sees  in  going  into  a room ; and 
on  outside  work  it  can  be  seen  across  a wide 
street.  Now  we  consider  this  class  of  work  as 
utterly  opposed  to  good  taste,  and  vulgar  in 
the  extreme,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  this  staring  vulgarity  so  evident  in  much 
of  the  so-called  oak  graining  that  has  brought 
the  art  into  such  ill-favour  with  men  of  good 
taste. ' This  need  not  be  so,  for  it  is  quite  as 
easy  and  will  occupy  just  as  little  time  to 
execute  it  in  such  a manner  that  it  will  be  as 
quiet  and  in  as  good  taste  as  if  it  were  the 
real  wood,  which  is  never  out  of  place  or  out 
of  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  On  this 
point,  however,  we  shall  have  something 
further  to  say  in  a future  article. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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ST.  MACHAR  CATHEDRAL. 


This  cathedral,  now  used  as  the  parish  church 
of  Old  Aberdeen,  is  a very  good  example  of 
the  severe  style  of  architecture  necessitated  by 
the  obdurate  nature  of  the  building  stone  found 
in  the  district.  It  has  a peculiar  interest  as  being 
the  only  cathedral  built  of  granite  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Unfortunately,  the  nave,  two_  western 
towers  and  south  porch,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
original  structure  ; these  were  erected  at  the  cost, 
and  during  the  episcopate,  of  Bishop  Leighton, 
1422 — 1440.  The  short  spike-looking  spires, 
which  are  of  freestone,  were  added  by  Bishop 
Gavin  Dunbar  about  1520.  He  also  decorated 
the  interior  of  the  nave  with  a fine  flat  panelled 
ceiling  of  carved  oak,  containing  48  heraldic 
shields  of  kings,  earls,  and  bishops  of  the  period. 
The  decayed  parts  of  this  ceiling,  and  the  inscribed 
frieze,  have  recently  been  restored  and  re-illumi- 
nated in  their  original  style.  The  large  seven- 
light  window  in  western  front  has  just  been  filled 
with  a stained  glass  memorial  to  George,  fifth  and 
last  Duke  of  Gordon  ; and  several  other  restora- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  mural  and 
decorative,  are  being  carried  out  by  a local  com- 
mittee, under  the  advice  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 

J.  Malcolm. 


-<>— 


ON  THE  HISTOmCAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 


Dr.  ZERFFI  delivered  his  thirteenth  lecture 
on  this  subject  at  the  Kensington  Museum 
on  Friday  afternoon  last.  In  this  lecture  he 
entered  into  what  he  called  Greek  architektonic 
art,  or  architecture  in  detail.  There  could  not  be 
the  slightest  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  Greeks  were 
the  first  who  had  in  reality  succeeded  in  bringing 
down  to  first  principles  the  products  of  architec- 
ture, and  in  so  doing  they  had  evidenced  a capa- 
bility of  creating  real  works  of  art.  They  sur- 
rounded space  (and  that  is  what  every  architect 
has  to  do)  with  walls,  and  in  this  they  suc- 
ceeded to  the  utmost,  firstly,  because  they  were 
able  freely  to  choose  their  material;  secondly,  be- 
cause they  were  capable  of  bringing  that  well- 
chosen  material  into  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
forms;  and  thirdly,  because  they  were  always 
erecting  for  a certain  purpose.  In  these  condi- 
tions are  included  all  the  elements  of  a good 
building.  In  the  beginning  the  Greeks  used  sand- 
stone. After  alluding  to  the  use  of  travertine, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  say  that  in  course  of 
time  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  used 


white  marble.  Next  in  importance  to  stone  as  a 
building  material  with  the  Greeks  was  wood,  but 
by  degrees  wood  vanished  altogether,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  traced  in  the  ceilings  of  the  buildings, 
although  even  for  ceilings  it  ultimately  ceased  to 
be  used,  as  in  the  Athenian  temples,  where  the 
roofs  were  of  stone.  The  ceiling  of  the  Temple  of 
Ephesus  was  of  cedar  wood.  The  Greeks  also  used 
other  materials,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  and  gypsum 
and  marble  dust,  which  they  ground  as  stucco  and 
called  Koriatnt,-.  Metal  formed  a very  great  ele- 
ment in  the  construction  of  the  temples,  as  many 
of  the  ornaments  are  traced  to  have  been  of 
bronze.  Dr.  Semper  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  his 
“Art  History,”  that  the  Corinthian  capital  was 
not  the  newest  form  of  Greek  architecture,  but 
was  as  old  as  the  Doric,  and  it  originated  in  metallo- 
teknic.  As  far  as  especially  the  decorative  forms 
of  the  ornamental  inotij  of  the  Corinthian  capital 
goes,  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  before 
the  people  learnt  to  carve  the  ornament  out  of 
ston'e  or  marble  they  had  executed  it  in  bronze. 
This  supposition,  said  the  lecturer,  was  not  un- 
reasonable, although  he  did  not  think  it  correct. 
Certainly  there  was  plenty  of  bronze  work  in 
Greece  at  an  early  date,  such  as  swords, 
ewers,  shields,  and  armour,  for  such  were  de- 
scribed by  Homer.  A proof  of  this  was  also 
afforded  by  the  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  Museion 
at  Alexandria,  which  were  of  bronze,  while  the 
pillars  were  of  white  marble.  The  upper  part  of 
the  acanthus  leaves  were  of  gilt  bronze.  Seeing  that 
the  Greeks  used  all  the  four  principal  materials 
of  art — i.e.,  the  plastic,  the  elastic,  the  pliable, 
and  the  solid,  we  might  investigate  Greek  archi- 
tecture in  all  its  fundamental  principles.  In  every 
kind  of  artistic  building  we  had  two  lines,  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal.  The  use  of  these 
lines  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  they  also 
used  the  curved  line  and  the  plain  ; this  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  cylindrical  or  conical 
columns.  The  greatsecret  of  the  success  of  Greek 
structures  consisted  in  one  single  condition— sym- 
metry. The  Greek  always  knew  how  to  arrange 
the  parts  so  as  to  bring  about  a beautiful  total. 
The  lecturer  impressed  upon  his  audience  that 
they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  so  far 
as  to  think  that  there  was  a kind  of  prescription 
in  that  symmetry,  and  that  they  must  always  have 
one  and  the  same  symmetry.  That  was  a great 
mistake,  and  would  only  make  the  students  who 
committed  it  copyists  instead  of  .self -thinking 
artists.  They  might  vary  that  symmetry  in  an 
unlimited  degree,  but  they  must  start  from  a 
certain  unit.  When  they  knew  how  to  group 
around  that  unit,  and  how  to  produce  a symmetrical 
building,  they  would  succeed  in  that  in  which  the 
Greeks  so  highly  excelled.  In  speaking  of  the  order 
or  style  of  a building,  the  student  should  clearly  un- 
derstand what  was  meant  by  each  of  those  terms. 
Many  authorities  said  that  order  and  style  were  the 
same — were  synonymous  and  convertible  terms — 
but  he  (the  lecturer)  denied  the  correctness  of  this 
dictum.  “Style”  was  subjective,  “ order ’’ob- 
jective. “ Order  ” was  fixed  upon  by  an  unlimited 
number  of  artists,  who  all  followed  one  order. 
The  artist  working  subjectively  with  the  order 
created  his  own  style.  Of  “ orders  ” there  were  in 
reality  but  three,  but  there  were  innumerable 
styles.  The  artist  should  not  bind  himself  in 
any  way  to  a special  “ order,”  but  in  carrying  out 
the  order  should  create  a style  of  his 
own.  Speaking  of  proportion,  the  lecturer  went 
on  to  say  that  whenever  anybody  told  an  artist 
to  keep  to  proportions  he  told  him  to  be  as  free  as  pos- 
sible, because  the  artist  himself  had  to  settle  what 
the  proportions  should  be.  Greek  art  was  founded 
on  beauty,  and  that  beauty  it  found  in  freedom, 
however  regulated  by  order  and  law,  and  that  is 
everywhere  the  case  in  art.  As  in  the  Greek  my- 
thology there  could  be  distinguished  three 
principal  orders  of  gods  and  goddesses,  so  the 
Greek  architecture  was  divisible  into  three 
principal  divisions  or  orders.  All  architectural 
elements  are  of  a geometrical  origin.  In  archi- 
tecture something  has  to  be  supported  and  en- 
compassed by  forms,  and  a kind  of  union  has  to 
be  secured  between  the  members  which  support 
and  those  which  are  supported.  As  soon  as  a man 
knows  how  to  do  this  he  is  a perfect  architect ; all 
the  rest  of  his  work  is  mere  ornamentation.  There 
is  nothing  which  is  more  beautiful  for  support 
than  a column,  because  it  has  a beauty  perfect  in 
itself,  and  embodying  as  it  does  the  dynamic  force, 
it  gracefully  interposes  between  the  base  and  the 
plinth  or  architrave,  representing  the  static  ele- 
ment. This  was  most  energetically  expressed  in 
the  Doric  order.  The  Ionic  order  was  less  pro- 
nounced in  this  respect,  and  the  Corinthian  order 
still  less.  The  echinus  of  the  Ionic  capital  might 


be  cut  away  without  any  loss  of  even  apparent 
support,  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  the  Doric 
column.  The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  column 
was  long-bodied  and  tapering,  leading  to  the  im- 
pression that  behind  it  or  inside  of  it  there  must 
bo  a very  strong  support  to  carry  the  super- 
structure. The  Ionic  capital  evidenced  a departure 
from  correct  principles,  and  this  was  still  more  the 
case  with  the  Corinthian  capital.  The  lecturer 
then  proceeded  to  classify  the  styles  in  each  of 
these  three  groups.  Firstly,  with  regard  to  the 
Doric,  there  could  be  traced  six  different  styles, 
viz. : (1),  the  so-called  Proto-Doric  style,  in  which 
the  columns  were  sometimes  square ; (2),  the  Lax 
Archaic  Doric  style,  cf  the  seventh  century  B.C.; 
(3),  the  Stern  Archaic  Doric  style,  sixth  century 
B.C. ; (4),the  Pure  Doric  style,  fifth  century  B.C.;  (5), 
the  Attis-Doric  style,  under  Pericle.'--,  a mixture  o: 
Ionic  and  Doric,  fifth  century  B.C. ; and  (6),  the 
Macedonian  Doric  style,  four  centuries  B c.  To 
talk  of  all  the  different  styles  merely  as  “ Doric  ’ 
was  incorrect  and  ambiguous.  In  the  Ionic  order 
there  were  three  distinct  styles  ; (1)  the  s mple 

form ; (2)  the  richly-ornamented  form,  as  iu  the 
temple  of  Polias  ; and  (3)  the  compound  forina, 
in  which  the  Doric  and  Ionic  were  combined.  In 
the  Corinthian  order  we  were  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing four  distinct  styles,  viz:— (1)  the  yet  unde- 
cided form,  half  Ionic,  half  Corinthian,  as  in  the 
temples  of  Phygalia  and  Didymaion  arid  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  ; (2)  the  firm 
settled  ornament,  when  the  two  rows  of  acanthus 
leaves  had  been  well  defined,  and  when  there  was 
no  mixture  ; and  there  were  farther  variations 
(3  and  4)  in  the  Corinthian  order,  in  which  there 
were  additions  of  trophies,  winged  horses,  and 
dolphins  and  eagles  ; this  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  Corinthian 
architecture.  Each  of  these  orders  was  capable 
of  any  amount  of  variation  to  combine  with  the 
two  others.  The  great  variety  of  style  has  been  the 
result  of  this  trif  le  union.  The  artist  could  avail 
himself  of  a variety  of  forms,  and  was  not  tied 
down  by  Vitruviau  canons,  by  architectural  guilds, 
by  building  committees,  or  by  boards  of  works. 
He  was  perfectly  free  in  the  choice  of  his  site, 
and  that  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  site  did  he  design  ms 
building,  the  treatment  of  designs  for  a build- 
ing amidst  rocks,  trees,  or  on  plains  varying  con- 
siderably, in  order  that  the  view  of  the  building 
might  be  beautiful  and  harmonious  from  any  pomt. 
Of  course  in  a large  city  with  three  milhons  of 
inhabitants  the  architect  could  _ not  always 
choose  his  site,  but  much  more  might  be  done 
in  the  selection  of  good  sites  by  the  Government, 
and  municipal  and  other  coporations,  for  their 
important  public  buildings.  The  site  once  selected 
and  the  order  settled,  the  architect  entered  with 
all  his  heart  into  the  execution  of  his  work, 
veloping  a style  of  his  own  as  he  went  along.  Me 
was  untrammelled  by  any  prescribed  laws,  such  as 
are  now  educed  and  slavishly  imitated.  All  tne 
refined  cadences,  from  the  primitive  Doric  to  the 
latest  Corinthian,  gave  scope  to  ^e  artist,  re- 
ferring to  the  caryatides  of  the  Erectheum,  Dr. 
Zerffi  said  that  there  was  nothing  elegant  in  sucli 

a design,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  must  have 
perceived,  for  it  was  only  iu  that  building  that  this 
Asiatic-like  notion  was  embodied.  Respecting 
the  leading  characteristics  of  each  of  the  tnree 
orders,  the  lecturer  said  that  in  the  Doric  order 
proportion  was  pre-eminent,  while  symmetry  was 
the  pre  eminent  characteristic  of  Ionic,  the  pre- 
dominant quaUty  in  the  Corinthian  order 
eurithmy.  Although  he  had  attempted  to  classify 
the  various  styles  of  the  three  orders,  he  wou 
say  that  in  all  such  classifications  narrow-minded 
pedantry  should  always  be  avoided,  lest  the  power 
of  the  artist’s  imagination  should  be  checked,  and 
fettered  down  to  outward  forrns  which  he  was 
afraid  to  break,  and  thus  art  w°Md  be  hmdered  m- 
stead  of  promoted.  Various  fanciful  theories  had 
been  laid  down  as  forming  a sort  of  roya.1  road  to 
the  excellence  attained  by  the  Greeks  in  archi- 
tectural design,  but  when  carried 
they  had  all  resulted  in  failure.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  explaining  the  inferences  deduced 
from  the  triglyphs  and  other  features  of  the 
Greek  temples  that  such  structures  must  have  been 
formerly  executed  in  wood,  and  by  expressing  his 

dissent  ^from  certain  flTZ  efs 

archffiologists,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  the  sp..ce 
between  the  triglyphs  were  formerly  wmdovv  . 


The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  d^ 
and  the  extension  of  the  canal  ueai  ® . P Park, 
i een  let  to  Mr.  George  W y thes,  of  Bi  y 
Kent. 


January  27,  1871. 
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ON  THE  MODES  OP  DECORATIVE  TREAT- 
MENT ADAPTED  TO  VARIOUS  MATE- 
RIALS.* 

(_Concluded  from  page  46.) 

CAST-IRON 

■jl  jV AY  be  considered,  for  art  purposes,  an  abnor- 
I3X  mal  material ; yet  its  extensive  use  obliges 
us  to  consider  what  rules  should  guide  our  treat- 
ment of  it.  We  must  reg-ard  its  conditions  as 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  bronze,  without  the 
latter’s  capacity  for  high  finish.  The  coarse  sur- 
face resulting  from  the  casting  is  destructive  of 
delicate  detail,  nor  does  it  readily  admit  of  suffi- 
cient finish.  The  character  of  the  detail  must 
therefore  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face as  it  comes  from  the  mould,  and  should  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  castings.  If  these 
conditions  are  carefully  studied  very  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained.  It  is  only  when  cast- 
iron  affects  to  imitate  wrought-iron  or  some  other 
substance  that  it  fails,  disagreeably,  to  take  its 
right  place  as  a valuable  material. 

BRONZE 

may  perhaps  be  considered  as  occupying  the  fore- 
most place  among  metals  for  purposes  of  art.  Its 
close  texture  admits  of  the  highest  finish,  result- 
ing in  softened  high  lights,  the  most  favourable 
for  the  display  of  surface  form.  It  therefore  lends 
itself  admirably  to  either  delicate  or  vigorous  re- 
lief. The  effect  of  the  relief  is  often  heightened 
by  the  brightness  of  the  metal,  where  its  promi- 
uo  ices  are  subjected  to  abrasion.  Although,  like 
cast-iron,  it  is  turned  out  of  a mould,  it  differs 
materially  in  more  than  one  resp  ect.  It  has  not 
the  hard,  brittle  nature  of  cast-iron,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is,  to  a certain  limited  extent,  ductile 
and  elastic — qualities  which  enable  its  treatment 
to  resemble  more  nearly  that  of  wrought  metal 
when  such  is  deemed  desirable.  But  beyond  this 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  receiving  finish  at  the 
hands  of  the  chaser,  who  may  expend  upon  it, 
with  advantage,  almost  any  labour  or  care  that 
the  size  or  nature  of  the  object  admit  of.  Per- 
haps no  material  is  so  effective  in  work  both  small 
and  large.  From  the  great  gates  of  the  Florence 
Baptistery  to  the  minute  medallions  wrought  by 
Japanese  artists,  bronze  seems  equally  to  lend  it- 
self to  the  object,  and  equally  to  satisfy  the  just 
requirements  of  art.  In  the  latter  instance  it  has 
received  the  highest  conceivable  finish,  in  the 
former  only  so  slight  a finish  as  the  large  scale 
and  exposed  situation  require.  But  in  all  cases, 
whatever  the  size  of  the  work,  the  plain  surfaces 
should  be  carefully  finished,  so  that  the  spectator 
may  recognise  the  fine  texture  and  beauty  of  the 
material.  For  the  same  reason,  the  contour  of 
mouldings  should  be  refined,  and  should  be  re- 
lieved by  acute  arrises  or  fine  fillets.  True,  the 
dark  colour  makes  requisite  deep  cutting  or  bold 
modelling  where  emphasis  is  necessary,  or  where 
the  parts  are  in  shadow,  but  even  here  coarseness 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  sharpest  finish 
given  to  all  edges.  A dull,  blurred  edge  is  de- 
structive of  metallic  effect,  and  herein  lies  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  failure  among  our  London 
examples  of  bronze  statuary.  One  and  all,  they 
never  get  beyond  the  clay  in  which  the  model  was 
designed.  Turn  from  these  to  such  works  as  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Colleone  at  Venice,  or  the 
great  kingly  figures  which  stand  round  the  trmb 
of  Maximilian  at  Innsbruck.  Full-sized  copiesjof 
these  are  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  What  a contrast  ! 
I defy  the  idea  of  plastic  clay  ever  to  enter  one’s 
head  when  regarding  these  examples.  Apart  from 
the  magnificent  vigour  of  their  design,  there  is  a 
metallic  finish  about  them,  bold  though  it  be, 
from  head  to  foot.  Sharp  edges  are  preserved, 
both  in  outline  and  detail,  giving  an  unmistakeable 
sparkle  and  spirit  to  the  whole,  which  would  be 
entirely  lost  were  the  sharp  lights  rounded  down 
or  “ smeared  ” away  as  we  see  them  in  Trafalgar- 
square  examples.  Can  anybody  point  to  a single 
London  statue  (save  that  of  Charles  II.)  which 
might  not  just  as  well  have  been  cast  in  iron  as  in 
the  exquisite  material  of  which  it  displays  such 
a profound  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  ? Take  our  most  recent  and  most  valued 
acquisition — the  Nelson  lions.  Where  do  we  find 
the  spirit  of  bronze  ? Where  are  the  crisp  bright 
lights  and  the  sharp  deep  cuttings,  or  the  silky 
gleam  of  surface,  which  all  speak  of  metal  ? Not 
in  the  mane,  assuredly  ! Yet  how  valuable  would 
have  been  the  bright  streaks  of  light  in  explain- 
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ing  the  intended  object  ! Look  at  the  paws  ; how 
innocent  of  everything  but  the  marks  of  the  tool, 
not  with  which  the  bronze  was  finished,  but  with 
which  the  clay  was  moulded — all  too  faithfully 
reproduced  in  the  casting.  Had  they  been  of 
terra-cotta,  these  modeller’s  toolings  would  have 
been  well ; but  when  we  are  working  a valuable 
metal,  the  wretched  sand  or  clay  which  we  may 
happen  to  use  in  the  process  should  be  unknown 
to  the  spectator.  It  is  not  the  ready  but 
“smeary”  moulding  tool  that  should  be  evident 
to  remind  him  that  this  is  but  a costly  repro- 
duction from  a baser  model,  but  it  is  the  sharp 
file  and  keener  graver  the  skilful  handling  of 
which  he  is  to  recognise.  It  is  the  RRinidfe  work, 
the  finished,  hard,  gleaming  metal  which  is  to 
show  the  artist’s  hand.  The  clay,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it,  have  no  more  business  to  be  seen 
than  the  painter’s  lay  figure.  Herein  lies  the  gist 
of  all  that  I am  trying  to  say,  and,  half  against  my 
will,  I have  selected  this  example  (the  noble  design 
of  which  I thoroughly  appreciate)  precisely  because 
its  excellences  are  apt  to  lead  the  student  to  forget 
its  defect — material  ignored. 

In  such  bronze  objects  as  include  the  use  of 
mouldings,  these  should,  as  I have  already  said, 
present  fine  profiles.  By  this  I do  not  mean  that 
the  actual  size  of  the  mouldings  need  be  limited, 
but  that  the  flow  of  the  lines  should  be  such  as  to 
present  gradual  and  softened  curves  where  broad 
lights  are  required,  the  edges  being  kept  sharp 
and  the  shadows  dark  and  well-defined.  To  this 
latter  end  we  often  find  in  the  best  works  the 
moulding  highly  concave  on  its  underside,  by 
which  means  the  broad  sharp  edge  is  brought 
sharply  against  dark  shadow.  Examples  of  this 
are  frequent  among  the  elegant  candelabra  and 
other  objects  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
We  may  also  observe  in  these  works  how  the 
mouldings  are  here  and  there  wrought  to  an  ex- 
treme tenuity,  thereby  assisting  the  eye  to  recognise 
the  tough  strength  of  the  metal.  Occasionally,  too 
much  delicacy  is  given  by  the  occurrence  of  very 
very  fine  fillets — mere  threads — upon  the  profile. 
For  examples  of  excellent  treatment  of  orna- 
mental work  in  bronze  on  a large  scale,  we  may 
take  Allesandro  Leopardi’s  grand  standard  sockets 
at  Venice.  In  them  w'e  find  the  boldest  treat- 
ment of  contour  or  form  combined  with  a masterly 
finish  of  the  details.  Modern  French  sculptors  and 
artists  have  well  studied  the  effects  of  bronze  as 
a material,  which,  indeed,  may  be  considered  the 
one  which  of  late  years  the  French  have  most 
completely  made  their  own,  simply  because  their 
artists  and  workmen  are  at  the  trouble  of  studying 
their  material,  and  adapting  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  to  the  due  expression  of  its  character. 

TEWTHR. 

Before  passing  to  the  precious  metals,  we  may 
pause  for  a moment  to  consider  that  exquisite 
works  have  been  produced  by  Franpois  Briot,  and 
others,  in  so  common  a metal  as  pewter.  So 
ductile  a material  is  of  course  very  readily  re- 
pousse, and  the  subsequent  chasing  is  much  more 
easily  executed  than  in  the  harder  metals.  Lead 
or  pewter  is  used  for  the  finished  models  from 
which  the  smaller  kinds  of  ornamental  detaU  are 
cast  in  brass  or  bronze.  These  models  are  often 
far  more  beautifully  finished  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  cast  from  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  these  substances  offer  great  facilities 
to  the  artist.  The  drawback  is  that  then’  soft- 
ness renders  them  very  liable  to  injury,  so  that  it 
becomes  a question  whether  the  harder  and  more 
valuable  material  does  not  more  than  repay  the 
additional  labour  which  it  demands. 

SILVER. 

In  silver  wa  have  a material  which,  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  value,  possesses  many  qualities 
valuable  to  the  artist.  It  is  far  more  ductile  than 
bronze,  and  at  the  same  time  has  natural  hard- 
ness sufficient  to  resist  any  ordinary  risks  of  wear. 
This  hardness  may  be  increased  by  alloy.  In 
addition  it  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  admits  of 
the  highest  finish.  It  is  also  open  to  two  distinct 
methods  of  treatment,  which  may  be  used 
se2iarately  or  in  combination.  If  ^lolished  or 
burnished,  its  whiteness  and  strong  high  lights 
preclude  delicate  work  in  the  detaR  ; at  the  same 
time,  these  qualities  resuU  in  inconceivable 
splendour  of  effect  when  boldly  treated,  especially 
in  objects  which  are  made  to  depend  upon  form  in 
such  a way  as  to  exhibit  the  burnished  surface  to 
advantage.  Bold  bossed  work  is  very  effective, 
and  may  be  used  with  excellent  results  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  engraving  or  re- 
poussd  relief,  A matted  ground  is  then  valuable 


to  the  latter.  En  raving,  S'  tell  well  <>u  briglit 
silver,  must  1 e pretty  boldly  exe  cuted.  T.ie  lights 
are  othernisu  lost  in  the  overlapidng  roflocted 
I’.iys  of  light  shod  from  the  surrounding  surface. 
For  art  purposes,  tho  most  favourable  form  of 
silver  is  that  known  as  “ oxidised,”  in  which  tho 
extreme  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  surface  aro 
subdued.  It  tlien  possesses  tho  finer  qualifica- 
tions of  bronze  in  a higher  degree,  and  the  light 
gray  colour  which  it  iireseuts,  together  with  tho 
fine  surface  and  softened  lights,  render  it  the  best 
of  all  materials  for  delicate  and  highly-finished 
relief.  In  fact,  the  chasing  may  be  as  fine  as  tho 
artist  can  bestow,  nor  need  we  fear  that  his 
labours  will  be  lost.  Many  valuable  modern  works 
have  been  executed  in  this  country,  though  by 
foreign  artists,  and  some  excellent  reproductions 
have  been  made  in  facsimile  by  the  electrotype 
process.  The  most  beautiful  modern  specimens 
of  repousse  silver,  however,  which  I remembec, 
were  exhibited  in  18G7  by  Fauniere,  of  Paris, 
who,  in  a table  service  (said  to  have  been  designed 
by  an  amateur  for  his  own  use)  combined  ex- 
cellence of  form  and  design  with  most  admirable 
treatment  in  execution.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  one  of  the  English  artisans  whoso  reports 
were  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts  appreciated 
the  remarkable  excellence  of  the  works  from  this 
atelier.  “Other  exhibitors,”  he  says,  “show 
some  good  pieces,”  but  in  Fauniere’s  case  “ I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  discover  one  piece  of  in- 
ferior work,  while  many  are  real  master-pieces.” 
“Party-gilding”  and  “ damascening  ” may  both 
be  used  on  dull  silver  with  good  effect,  the  main 
point  to  care  for  being  to  avoid  confusion.  En- 
graving may  be  used  with  both,  and  if  the  surface 
is  not  iiolished,  may  be  as  fine  or  as  elaborate  as 
may  be  desired.  A hatched  or  matted  ground, 
judiciously  used,  often  adds  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  low  relief,  or  may  sometimes  be  used  to  show 
a flat  ornament  with  engraved  outline. 

GOLD, 

the  most  valuable  and  the  handsomest  of 
natural  products  in  general  use,  is,  by  reason  of 
its  powerful  colour  and  strong  lights,  not  very 
favourable  to  the  display  of  delicate  modulations 
of  surface.  In  large  objects,  highly  bossed  work, 
bold  relief,  or  low  relief  set  off  by  a mat  ground, 
tell  well,  as  also  does  engraving,  whether  fine  or 
bold.  Whilst  possessing  great  strength  and 
tenacity,  it  is  extremely  ductile,  and  in  its  native 
state  bends  very  readily.  These  qualities 
sufficiently  account  for  the  extent  to  which  the 
ancient  and  oriental  goldsmiths  used  fine  twisted 
wire  in  the  ornamentation  of  their  jewellery. 
Angular  or  very  sharp  sections  are  not  desirable, 
the  latter  giving  a steel-like  character  to  the  sub- 
ject ; whilst  thick,  square  edges  have  a “ strong” 
effect.  Slightly  rounded  edges  and  tolerably  bold 
profiles  seem  best  to  suit  the  characteristics  of 
gold.  Very  thin  sharp  edges  seem  to  detract  from 
the  value,  and  look  poor.  Very  fine  reliefs,  rising 
abruptly  from  its  ground  (as  the  wire  ornament 
already  mentioned)  always  tell  very  happily  in 
gold,  because,  although  ever  so  delicate,  it  iirovides 
itself  a fine  outline,  and  this  is  what  gold  always 
seems  to  demand.  On  this  account  rejiousse  woik 
in  iilain  gold  must  always  rise  more  suddenly 
from  its  ground  than  would  be  necessary  with 
bronze  or  dull  silver  ; but  being  once  provided 
with  this  natural  outline,  the  execution  of  the 
raised  work  should  be  rounded  and  soft,  not  ab- 
rupt and  angular.  Anything  like  abrupt  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  will  detract  from  the 
effect  of  work  in  gold.  A certain  repose  is 
essential  to  the  solid  beauty  of  the  material,  so 
long  as  we  are  depending  on  the  gold  alone.  If, 
however,  we  are  merely  using  the  gold  as  a setting 
for  some  more  precious  object  (such  as  jewels), 
the  rule  may  be  modified.  So  far  I have  been 
speaking  of  gold  having  the  fine  dull  surface 
natural  to  it  in  its  native  state.  For  almost  all 
art  purposes  this  has  the  most  agreeable  finish. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  ignore  the  bur- 
nisher, which,  when  used  with  judgment,  may 
produce  excellent  effects  by  contrasting  the  bright 
and  dull  surfaces,  and  so  giving  special  emphasis 
to  certain  parts  of  the  design.  Burnished  gold 
alone  has  rarely  so  good  an  effect.  Gold  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  harmonising  colours.  It 
does  so  to  an  extent  that  only  those  who  have  tried 
it  can  believe,  and  at  the  same  time  clears  and 
purifies  each  colour  it  surrounds.  Precious  stones 
are  therefore  always  seen  to  advantage  in  a gold 
setting,  and  both  they  and  coloured  enamels  may 
be  used  to  give  point  to  a design,  even  where 
they  are  only  employed  with  the  secondary  in- 
tention. From  gold  to 
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GILDING 

ia  an  easy  transition.  Gilt  metal  may  be  con- 
eidered  as,  in  the  main,  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  gold  ; hut  the  same  delicacy  of  treatment  and 
high  finish  are  not  demanded.  The  relief  must 
always  be  strong  enough  to  clear  itself,  un- 
less it  be  assisted  by  the  burnisher,  of  which  a 
more  free  use  may  be  made.  Gilding  on  wood, 
or  other  similar  material,  may  be  made  more  or 
less  effective  by  judgment  in  execution  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
The  judicious  or  injudicious  diposition  of  the  bur- 
nisher may  make  or  mar  the  whole  piece.  Surfaces 
which  are  much  cut  up  should  never  feel  the  bur- 
nisher, which  should  be  confined  to  such  parts  as 
present  evenly-rounded  or  flat  surfaces.  The 
burnished  parts  should  always  be  so  placed  as  to 
assist  in  expressing  the  design.  Carved  surfaces 
should  be  in  dull  gold,  care  being  taken  that  the 
“preparation”  does  not  smooth  away  all  the 
spirit  irom  the  work.  When  only  a portion  of 
the  object  is  gilt,  and  the  remainder  shows  wood 
as  its  material,  I prefer  that  the  gilt  parts 
should  also  exhibit  the  texture  of  the  wood. 

TLAT  SURFACE  DECORATION  N COLOUR. 

The  same  rules  which  we  have  been  applying  to 
the  treatment  of  ornament  in  the  solid  apply  in  a 
different  way  to  the  coloured  treatment  of  various 
surfaces.  Here,  similarly,  the  eye  must  be  judi- 
ciously led  to  forget  the  imperfections  of  the  mate- 
rial where  it  is  imperfect,  or  to  follow  its  excel- 
lence if  it  be  excellent.  A rough  or  irregular 
surface  of  wall  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  abso- 
lutely without  gloss,  and  its  decoration  must  then 
be  so  carried  out  as  to  lead  away  from  the  con- 
siderations of  surface.  Continuous  straight  lines 
or  fine  curves  are  to  te  shunned,  nor  is  delicate 
finish  desirable.  A certain  breadth  of  effect  and 
execution  must  be  maintained,  and  the  forms  of 
ornament  selected  must  be  such  as  not  readily  to 
betray  the  slight  distortions  caused  by  uneven 
surfaces,  but  to  lead  the  eye  to  follow  the  inten- 
tion of  their  own  forms.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  wall  presents  a singularly  fine  and 
perfect  surface,  this  may  be  done  justice  to  and 
explained,  firstly,  by  making  the  coloured  ground 
carefully  even  in  tone  and  texture.  It  may  even 
be  thought  desirable  to  maintain  a slight  gloss, 
but  this  must  not  be  excessive.  Fine  details  and 
strong  lines  may  be  used  to  any  extent  required, 
and  the  finish  need  only  be  limited  by  the  skill  of 
the  artist.  In  this,  however,  a distinction  must 
be  observed  as  to  the  execution  of  those  parts 
which  are  mere  ornament  and  those  which  partake 
rather  of  the  nature  of  pictorial  art.  The  former 
are  intended  to  add  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
room  or  building,  and  should  therefore  be  exe- 
cuted in  such  a manner  as  to  explain  themselves 
and  answer  their  end  when  viewed  as  part  of  the 
whole.  However  finely  executed,  the  lights  must 
be  sharply  preserved,  and  not  toned  off  too  gradu- 
ally to  the  shades.  A certain  crisp  solidity  of 
touch,  with  a precision  of  intention,  are  indis- 
pensable, though  they  need  never  become  obtru- 
sive. I cannot  do  better  than  point  to  the  deco- 
rations of  Pompeii  for  examples  of  the  execution 
of  decorative  ornament  on  a tine  surface.  When, 
however,  pictorial  art  is  introduced,  I am  far  from 
desiring  to  limit  the  finish  or  to  dictate  the  style 
or  method  of  execution.  The  artist  will,  of  course, 
comply  with  the  condition  that  the  general  tone 
of  colour  and  force  of  effect  be  such  as  to  har- 
monise with  the  rest  and  assist  the  general  result. 
Having  done  this,  it  remains  with  him  alone  to 
decide  whether  his  work  shall  be  most  admired  at 
a distance  of  one  yard  or  live  yards.  It  occu[)ies 
the  position  of  a gem  in  a fine  setting,  and  invites 
admiration  on  its  own  account  as  well  as  by 
adding  to  the  value  of  the  whole.  Yet,  even  with 
this  freedom,  the  painter  who  has  never  painted 
for  any  surrounding  but  a gilt  frame  will  find  that 
he  has  much  to  learn  before  he  can  satisfactorily 
ally  himself  to  the  architect. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

We  have  been  considering  how  far  the  treatment 
of  coloured  ornament  may  be  varied  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied, 
the  variation  being  rendered  necessary  by  the 
way  in  which  the  light,  falling  on  those  surfaces, 
affects  the  appearance  of  the  ornamentation,  and 
I'ice  versa.  We  have,  however,  in  stained  glass 
windows,  coloured  ornament  applied  under  totally 
different  conditions.  In  wall  treatment  we  had 
to  explain  the  surface;  but  here  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  surface,  of  which  the  eye  can  take  no 
knowledge,  the  light  being  transmitted.  It  can, 


however,  take  note  of  outline,  form,  and  colour, 
therefore  especial  care  must  be  taken  in  respect 
of  these  elements  of  beauty.  The  leading  forms 
must  not  only  in  themselves  be  pleasing,  but 
must  be  so  clearly  defined  as  to  be  distinguished, 
in  spite  of  the  flood  of  light  which  pours  through, 
the  rays  of  which  spread  and  overlap  each  other. 
But  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  colour 
that  the  treatment  of  stained  glass  is  really  put 
to  the  proof.  We  have  not  only  to  arrange  our 
colours  harmoniously,  but  to  make  the  most  of 
our  beautiful  material.  It  is  in  the  jewel-like 
appearance  and  play  of  colour  that  the  great  charm 
of  stained  glass  lies,  and  our  study  should  be  to 
enhance,  as  far  as  possible,  this  special  beauty. 
If  we  observe  carefully  the  most  admirable  works 
of  the  old  artists  in  stained  glass,  we  shall  find 
that  one  important  means  to  their  success  lay  in 
the  skilful  use  which  they  made  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  material.  With  colours  obtained 
by  transmitted  liyht,  those  are  richest  which  vary 
most  in  depth.  This  is  an  axiom  which  workers  in 
translucent  material  (be  it  glass  or  enamel,  or 
what  not)  should  never  forget.  It  is  their  first 
condition  of  success.  Such  homely  illustrations 
as  a decanter  of  claret,  or  a spoonful  of  currant 
jelly  on  a white  plate,  will  explain  my  meaning  as 
well  as  any.  If  the  wine  were  in  a flat  vessel  of 
uniform  depth,  the  colour  would  be  there,  but 
half  its  rich  play  and  flashing  glow  would  be  gone, 
for  it  derives  these  from  the  varied  diameter  of 
the  vessel.  So  with  the  jelly,  the  colour  of  which 
is  displayed  (as  in  enamel)  by  the  light  reflected 
from  its  ground,  the  plate.  If  spread  in  an  even 
coating,  the  colour  is  still  beautiful,  but  the  rich 
palpitating  effect  is  no  longer  there.  In  large 
surfaces  of  one  colour,  the  masses  should  be  made 
up  of  several  pieces  of  varying  depth.  In  small 
spaces  the  varied  thickness  of  the  glass  itself  must 
be  depended  on.  And  where,  as  in  a border,  the 
same  colour  is  repeated  to  a considerable  extent, 
so  far  from  matching  each  piece  to  the  other,  the 
skilful  artist  will  seek  how  to  vary  them  with 
most  effect.  Many  of  our  best  glass  artists  are 
well  aware  of  this,  but  until  the  workman  himself 
appreciates  and  understands  how  thus  to  give 
value  to  his  work  by  studying  his  material,  ad- 
vance will  be  slow.  Still,  in  knowledge  of  their 
material,  the  English  stained  glass  workers  of 
to-day  surpass  all  their  foreign  rivals.  Whatever 
excellence  of  pictorial  design  the  much-vaunted 
“ Munich  windows  ” may  possess,  they  betray 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  treatment  of  material. 
They  are  mere  transparencies,  and  but  for  their 
greater  (almost  unfortunate)  permanency,  might 
just  as  well  be  painted  on  oiled  canvas  as  on 
glass,  of  which  they  exhibit  not  a single  charac- 
teristic. (Applause). 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  several  of  those  me- 
terials  which  are  in  most  general  use  for  the 
purposes  of  art,  especially  of  such  arts  as  are 
most  closely  allied  to  the  architect.  In  thus 
rapidly  surveying  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
each  material,  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
that,  although  much  may  be  done  in  design,  much 
also  remains  in  the  power  of  the  artist  or  work- 
man under  whose  hands  the  crude  lifeless  material 
is  wrought  into  the  living  treasure.  It  lies  with 
him,  not  only  to  do  justice  to  the  conception  of 
his  own  art  in  his  own  brain,  but,  in  so  doing, 
to  seek  for  all  the  assistance  and  all  the 
power  of  expression  which  he  may  derive  from 
the  substance  which  he  has  selected  from  the 
rich  gifts  of  his  mother  earth. 

A discussion  ensued  in  which  Messrs.  Potter, 
Phene  Spiers,  H.  W.  Lonsdale,  Lewis  F.  Day, 
Stannus,  and  J.  G.  Grace,  took  part,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  wore  tendered  to  Mr. 
Grace  for  his  instructive  paper. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  GENERAL 
POST-OFFIGE. 

THE  “ old  and  experienced  official  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  ” has,  in  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  old  Post-office,  and  in  the  design 
for  the  new  building  now  being  erected  opposite 
to  it,  given  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  respect 
paid  to  the  existing  works  of  architects,  and  also 
the  art  quality  of  the  productions  to  be  expected 
under  the  Ayrton  administration  of  his  depart- 
ment ; we  say  respect  for  the  works  of  architects, 
because  it  is  pretty  generally  understood,  outside 
the  Office  of  Works,  that  this  is  due  from  an 
architect  when  he  has  to  make  additions  to,  or 
'alterations  in,  the  work  of  a predecessor,  and 


when  that  predecessor  happens  to  be  a man  of 
the  architectural  “ calibre”  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 
we  should  have  imagined  that  “ an  old  and  ex- 
perienced official  ” would  not  have  disregarded 
such  a rule  ; as  an  illustration,  he  need  have  gone 
no  further  than  Somerset  House  to  have  witnessed 
the  attention  paid  by  Sir  James  Pennethorne — 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  ad- 
ditions— to  the  work  of  Sir  William  Ghambers, 
the  result  being  highly  creditable  to  Sir  James, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  harmony  with  the  old 
building.  We,  of  course,  are  not  compaiing  the 
two  as  regards  magnitude,  but  this  first  work 
under  the— we  may  say — new  system  should  not 
pass  by  unnoticed. 

Externally  the  new  addition  seems  to  be  cen- 
tral with  and  set  back  from  the  portico  of  the  old 
building,  and  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  pediment, 
and  consists  of  an  erection  presenting  to  the  front 
a plain  face  of  cement  work  with  sloped  sides, 
coped  with  stone,  forming  the  gable  end — we  may 
term  it — of  the  addition,  which  has  side  lights  and 
seemingly  skylights  below  ; the  two  sloped  sides  of 
the  end  do  not  even  agree,  and  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  intention  to  make  the  new  work  har- 
monize with  the  old.  The  face  work  of  cement  is 
certainly  inexcusable.  As  a roof  to  an  isolated 
workshop  the  work  would  be  passable,  but  here 
the  result  is  a spoliation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
building  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  “ex- 
perienced official.”  A good  view  of  it  may  he  ob- 
tained from  the  corner  of  Newgate-street  and 
Aldersgate-street,  and  we  recommend  our  readers 
to  visit  the  spot  and  see  with  what  care  om'  im- 
portant buildings  are  treated. 

As  regards  the  new  building,  judging  from  the 
design  as  published  by  a contemporary,  it  is  be- 
neath criticism.  'We  challenge  the  most  obser- 
vant critic  to  point  out  throughout  the  design  one 
particle  of  originality,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
absurd  rustication  of  the  central  columns  support- 
ing those  of  the  pediment  above  ; the  design  of 
the  central  door,  of  which  a detail  is  given,  is  dis- 
graceful, and  the  whole,  omitting  the  central 
feature,  might,  perhaps,  pass  for  a row  of  second- 
class  dwelling-houses ; but  as  a design  for  an  im- 
portant public  building,  is  an  insult  to  the  art 
architects  of  the  period.  W.  W. 


SOGIETY  FOR  THE  ENGOURAGEMENT 
OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  19thinst.,  the  thirteenth 
session  of  this  society  was  inaugurated  by  a 
conversazione  at  the  Sufl'olk-street  Gallery,  Pal  1 
Mail,  which  was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  a 
the  Gouncil  {of  the  Society  of  British  Artists. 
The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts  was  founded  in  December,  1858.  Its  objects 
are  indicated  in  its  title.  Through  its  agency,  a 
point  of  agreeable  re-union  between  the  artist  and 
the  amateur  has  been  established,  where  their 
mutual  interests  may  be  made  known  and  cared 
for,  and  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
arts  in  their  important  mission  discussed  and  dis- 
seminated. The  scheme  of  the  Society,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  developed,  includes  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art,  when  papers  are  read  and  discus- 
sions take  place  upon  questions  of  art ; lectures 
on  all  branches  pf  the  fine  arts,  when  discussions 
are  invited  ; and  conversazioni,  with  performances 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  opening 
conversazione  was  very  numerously  attended.  In 
the  coui-se  of  the  evening  Dr.  Heinemann,  pro- 
fessor and  lecturer  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  delivered 
an  address  on  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  a weU-selected  programme  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  gone  through,  under 
the  dii'ection  of  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  the  hon. 
musical  director  of  the  Society.  The  choice 
specimens  of  art  upon  the  walls  of  the  various 
rooms  comprising  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  were  not  the  least  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  evening’s  proceedings. 


ART  AND  ITS  BELONGINGS. 

Art  and  its  belongings,  says  Mr.  Muckley,  head 
master  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  re- 
quu’e  to  be  brought  repeatedly  before  the  notice  of 
the  English  public,  more  than  any  other  department 
of  education,  audit  we  are  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary 
for  assurances  of  its  value  to  be  insisted  on  con- 
tinually by  those  who  understand  it  best.  The  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  Art  has  yet  to  be  recognised 
amongst  us  as  one  of  the  subtle  and  for  the  most 
part  hidden  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  to  those 
who  can  cultivate  it  from  proper  motives  new  and 
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continuing  sources  of  delight  and  happiness  it  will 
bring  as  a reward. 

With  the  earliest  people  of  our  species,  Ai-t  in- 
stincts and  a yearning  beyond  the  bare  wants  of  the 
flesh  have  always  been  manifested  in  a most  ex- 
traordinary way,  and  the  expressions  of  Art  feeling 
which  they  have  evinced  in  divers  forms  have  been 
of  a perfect  kind,  seldom  erring  either  as  to 
quantity,  form,  or  colom’  ; and  just  as  the  bird 
selects  the  never-varying  materials  to  build  its 
beautiful  nest,  with  a knowledge  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  just  so  was  it  with  the  earliest  tribes  of  our 
race — the  necessities  of  existence  and  the  useful 
were  certainly  the  first  things  for  them  considera- 
tion, and  then  the  ornamental. 

In  his  migratory  movements,  the  rudest  appliances 
to  propel  the  canoe  of  the  savage  were  first  in- 
vented, and  as  soon  as  this  condition  was  met,  he 
carved  a thousand  beautiful  devices  on  his  boat 
oar.  In  search  for  food  m the  chase,  ho  handsomely 
decorated  his  weapons,  and  the  handle  of  his  hunt- 
ing knife  was  ornamented  in  a perfect  manner  and 
according  to  the  highest  instinctive  expression  of 
his  natiu'e,  but  not  \intil  he  had  killed  and  eaten. 

And  so  it  is,  I am  wiUing  to  believe,  with  regard  to 
our  own  position  in  the  present  era  ; the  necessity 
for  the  useful  up  to  a very  recent  period  has  been 
the  aU-absorbing  theme,  and  that  we  do  not  as  a 
nation  repudiate  the  real  and  living  worth  of  the 
beautiful  I am  convinced,  hut  on  the  contrary,  I feel 
certain  the  time  has  now  come  when  this  country, 
individually,  wiU  desire  a full  development  of  the 
higher  instincts  of  our  being.  The  manifold  form 
of  its  seekings  may  perhaps  be  vague,  and  to  many 
appear  unmeanmg  ; nevertheless,  I do  feel  it  is  in 
your  p>ower,  and  in  the  power  of  a few  others  in  this 
city,  to  lead  forward  the  cause  of  Art,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  its  appreciation  as  connected  -svith  the 
various  branches  of  industry  under  our  control,  and 
the  familiar  objects  intended  to  be  in  and  about  our 
dweUings : in  short,  to  weave  the  golden  thread 
through  the  fives  of  those  with  whom  we  five,  and 
for  which  their  children’s  children  will  thank  you. 


THE  FOUNDATIOiSrS  FOR  THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

The  following  tenders  have  been  received  for  the  founda- 
tions for  the  New  Law  Courts  ; — 


Gammon  & Sons £08347 

Holmes  Sr  Niohol 66900 

Lucas  Brothers 65719 

Myers  & Sons  57435 

Lee  & Sons 56600 

Taylor  Johnson  & Smith  54240 

Markwick  & Thurgood  49000 

Holland  & Hauuen 48300 

Kirk 48182 

Webster 47500 

Cubitt  & Co 46555 

Bra-ss  46240 

Trollope  & Sons  45473 

Perry  44973 

Browne  & Robinson 44680 

Hill,  Kiddel  & Waldram  42750 

Higgs  41987 

Henshaw  (too  late)  38350 

Axford  & Whillier 37175 

Dove  Brothers 36755 


Certainly  tendering  must  be  a game  of  chance.  In  fact, 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  as  bad  as  betting.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  above  that  there  was  only  the  trifling  sum  of  about 
£32,000  difference  in  estimating  for  the  foundations  of  the 
Law  Courts. 

♦ 

Intelligence 


CHUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Boscastle,  Cornwall. — Minster  church  has 
just  been  reopened,  after  a general  restoration 
under  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  of  London.  The 
galleries  have  been  removed,  and  low  free  seats 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  former  high  pews. 
The  pulpit  has  been  removed  to  another  position, 
and  the  harmonium  and  singers  placed  in  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  restored  at  the  expense 
of^  the  rector,  while  the  general  restoration  of 
Minster  church  has  been  effected  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  lady  of  the  manor.  Miss  Hellyar,  to 
whom  also  belongs  the  advowson  and  patronage 
^ the  livings  of  Forrabury  and  Minster.  Mr. 
Burt,  of  liaunceston,  was  tb.6  contractor. 

Edinburgh. — A new  oak  reredos  has  just  been 
erected  in  St.  John’s,  Princes’ -street.  The  de- 
sign consists  of  a centre  portion  above  the  altar, 
and  two  side  pieces  connecting  the  centre  with 
the  east  pillars  of  the  nave.  The  centre  portion 
IS  about  8ft.  in  height  above  the  super-altar,  and 
is  formed  of  three  richly-traceried 
arches,  each  flanked  with  an  elaborately  moulded 
and  panelled  buttress,  and  finished  on  the  top 
with  a deeply  carved  and  moulded  cornice  and 
open  cresting.  The  buttresses  are  carried  through 
the  cornice,  and  terminate  in  gableted  and  crock- 
etted  pinnacles.  The  three  panels  within  the 
three  arches  are  at  present  covered  temporarily 
With  red  cloth,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 


altar  below,  but  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  be 
filled  in  with  an  ornamental  design  of  some  kind, 
probably  on  a dead  gold  gi-ound,  and  it  is  con- 
templated also  to  bring  out  the  leading  lines  of 
the  design  by  gilding,  as  was  done  so  successfully 
with  the  traceried  ceiling  of  the  nave.  The 
work,  which  has  been  entirely  executed  in  solid 
American  oak,  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Davidson  & Read,  of  Frederick-street,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear,  architects. 

Farringdon,  Devon. — The  parish  church  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
White,  F.S.A.,  of  Wimpole-street,  London,  and 
was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  on  the  14th  inst.  The  parish  is  a 
small  one,  containing  little  over  300  inhabi- 
tants. The  style  of  the  building  is  transition 
from  First  to  Second  Pointed,  and  consists  of 
chancel  and  chancel  aisle,  nave  and  north  aisle 
in  thtee  bays,  the  easternmost  bay  being  carried 
out  ti’anseptally,  a south  porch  and  western  tower, 
with  an  oak  shingle  spire  capable  of  receiving  four 
bells,  but  at  present  there  is  only  one.  The  spire 
is  surmounted  by  a large  vane.  We  believe  there 
is  only  one  other  shingle  spire  in  Devonshire,  that 
at  West  Worlington.  The  waUs  are  built  of  local 
stone,  with  Ham  Hill  dressings,  and  the  interior 
is  lined  with  brick.  A good  deal  of  the  Beer 
stone  of  the  old  building  has  been  used  and  mixed 
with  the  Killerton  stone ; it  has  a very  good  effect. 
The  roof,  which  is  an  open  deal  one,  is  covered  with 
plain  tiles.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  150. 
Chairs  are  provided,  and  the  floor  underneath 
them  is  composed  of  wood  blocks,  on  a principle 
of  the  architect’s,  and  as  adopted  latterly  by  him 
at  Lankey  Church,  near  Barnstaple.  In  the  pas- 
sage up  the  centre  of  the  nave,  the  old  mural 
stones  that  were  in  the  ancient  building  have 
been  again  laid  down,  but  they  are  lined  with 
ornamental  tiles.  On  the  chancel  floor  Minton’s 
tiles  of  considerable  richness  have  been  laid. 
The  chancel  is  lighted  by  three  stained  glass 
windows,  the  gift  of  the  Ellacombe  family, 
which  has  long  been  connected  with  the  parish, 
as  the  monuments  on  the  walls  testify. 
The  east  window  is  a three-light  one,  and  re-- 
presents  the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension.  This  window  is  the  gift  of 
General  Ellacombe.  The  other  two  are  small 
two-light  ones,  and  are  placed  on  the  south 
side.  Ward  & Hughes  of  London  supplied 
them.  The  choir  stalls  are  of  oak,  as  also  is 
the  pulpit,  which  is  raised  scarcely  18in.  above  the 
floor.  The  altar  is  formed  of  a panelled  front, 
with  detached  shafts  carrying  a massive  marble 
slab,  over  which  is  a marble  cross.  The  old 
Norman  font,  which  was  very  much  dilapidated, 
has  been  carefully  restored.  It  is  Late  Norman 
in  character,  and  the  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  fine  example  of  a 
similar  date  existing  in  S.  Mary’s  Steps  Church, 
Exeter.  It  has  a massive  oak  cover,  which  is 
new.  There  is  a little  stone  carving  upon  the 
building,  which,  as  the  meritorious  effort  of  an 
amateur,  deserves  a passing  mention  ; [it  has  been 
executed  by  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  George 
Vickery,  during  his  spare  hours.  Mr.  MayeU,  of 
London,  was  the  builder,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
work  has  been  about  £1,350.  The  farmers  of  the 
parish  provided  the  cartage  for  drawing  the 
materials  free  of  expense. 

Hackness.  — S.  Peter’s  Church,  Hackness, 
near  Scarboro’  was  re-opened  on  the  18th  inst., 
after  restoration  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  Under 
his  direction  the  galleries  have  been  taken  down, 
all  the  plaster  removed  from  the  walls  ; the  seats, 
which  were  narrow  and  inconvenient,  replaced  by 
handsome  oak  sittings,  more  conveniently 
arranged  ; the  old  vestry  thrown  into  the  church 
and  a new  vestry  constructed.  The  ceilings  have 
been  removed  and  open  roofs  substituted,  the 
roof  of  the  chancel  being  of  higher  pitch  than 
before.  The  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  being  very 
dilapidated,  has  been  taken  down  and  re-built. 
In  the  chancel,  an  old  window  which  was 
blocked  up  has  been  opened  out,  and  another 
old  window  has  been  restored,  and  all  the  windows 
have  been  re-glazed,  some  new  ones  being  in- 
serted in  the  north  aisle.  The  contractors  for 
the  work  were  the  Messrs.  Pedbury,  of  Selby. 

Hull. — On  Saturday  last  the  new  Church  of 
S.  Silas,  Hull,  was  consecrated.  The  building 
contains  sitting  accommodation  for  660  persons, 
and  consists  of  nave,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  organ  chamber,  and  vestry,  and 
is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  Hull,  The 


church  is  constructed  of  bricks  and  faced  with 
red  stocks,  with  bands  of  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks,  tracery,  and  other  dressings.  Ham  Hill 
stone  has  been  used.  The  interior  of  the  church 
has  Bath  stone  columns,  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  and  parti-coloured  brick  arches  and  stone 
labels  to  the  nave  arcade.  The  chancel  has  an 
apsidal  termination,  and  has  moulded  brick  arch 
and  stone  sub-arch  resting  on  bold  moulded 
corbels  and  shafts  of  Bath  stone,  with  carved 
capitals  and  moulded  annulets  and  bases.  The 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works  was  Mr. 
Musgrave,  of  Hull. 

Lynmouth,  North  Devon. — The  new  church 
of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  now  erecting  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  E.  Dolby,  of  Abingdon,  near  Oxford, 
is  nearly  complete,  and  is  expected  very  shortly  to 
be  available  for  use.  The  style  is  Early  in 
character,  and  the  building  consists  of  nave  with 
south  aisle,  apse,  and  organ  chamber,  with  porch 
at  north-west  corner  of  nave.  There  is  a bell- 
turret  for  two  bells  on  the  western  gable.  The 
edifice  is  built  of  limestone,  and  the  same 
material  is  displayed  on  the  inside  as  well  as  out- 
side walls.  The  dressings  of  the  exterior  are  of 
Ham  Hill  stone,  and  those  of  the  interior  of  Bath, 
Ham  Hill,  and  Forest  of  Dean  stones.  There  is  a 
stone  groinedroof  to  the  apse,  springing  off  moulded 
and  carved  corbels,  the  roofs  of  nave  and  aisle 
being  of  open  timber.  The  windows,  excepting 
those"  on  the  north  of  nave,  are  small  lancet  ones, 
with  a very  deep  splay.  An  arcade  of  three  bays 
divides  the  nave  and  aisle,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
somewhat  richly  carved  with  conventional  foliage. 
The  whole  of  the  floors  are  laid  with  Maw’s  tiles. 
The  stalls  are  of  oak,  as  also  is  the  altar-table, 
which  latter  is  raised  by  a series  of  steps  to  some 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  nave.  The  rest  of 
the  church  is  to  be  seated  with  chairs,  excepting 
only  in  the  part  used  by  the  school  children,  for 
whom  deal  benches  are  provided.  The  whole  of 
the  work  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and 
Son,  of  Barnstaple,  at  a cost  of  about  £2,000. 
The  carving  is  by  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Lewis 
officiated  as  clerk  of  works  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  work,  but  latterly  the  services  of  a clerk  of 
works  have  been  dispensed  with.  g 

WiLLESDEN. — Two  handsome  memorials  have 
lately  been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  S. 
Mary,  Willesden,  which  greatly  improve  the 
chancel.  The  one  is  a reredos  of  Caen  stone  and 
various  coloured  marbles,  with  fight  open  tracery 
showing  the  east  window  at  the  back,  with  the 
words,  “ Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts,”  in 
gold  letters  on  a blue  ground  beneath  the  window. 
The  other  is  a very  rich  encaustic  and  mosaic 
pavement  for  the  sacrarium.  Both  memorials  are 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Tarver,  architect,  and  are 
given  by  the  Mason  family  and  Mrs.  Metcalfe 
respectively. 

The  Horse  Shoe  Cloisters,  Windsor  Castle, 
— The  restoration  of  this  ancient  pile  of  build- 
ings at  the  west  end  of  S.  George’s  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor Castle,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  herring- 
bone brickwork  of  the  houses,  divided  into  panels 
by  oak  beams,  will,  when  finished,  present  a pic- 
turesque contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  Castle  archi- 
tecture. The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott. 


Preserving  Wood  from  Decay. — By  the 
process  of  Mr.  Archibald  B.  Tripler,  of  New 
Orleans,  wood  is  said  to  be  preserved  from  decay 
in  the  following  manner  : — The  wood  is  cut  into 
two  or  more  equal  parts  or  slabs.  These  pieces 
are  bored  at  equal  distances  to  receive  the  tre- 
nails to  unite  them,  and  they  are  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  coal-tar  and  powdered  charcoal, 
either  hot  or  cold,  in  equal  or  unequal  parts, 
which  not  only  thoroughly  impregnates  the  slabs 
with  carbon,  but  coats  the  surface  with  an  adhe- 
sive material,  so  that  when  put  together  their 
adjacent  sides  will  adhere  together,  and  form  in- 
terior partitions  or  walls  of  antiseptic  or  preser- 
vative agents,  extending  from  one  end  of  each 
slab  to  the  other.  These  slabs  are  then  united 
with  trenails,  or  double  pins,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  lock  them  as  firmly  and  solidly  as  if  they 
were  one  piece.  'The  timber  thus  prepared  is  im- 
mersed in  a solution  consisting  of  asphaltum,  or 
mineral  pitch,  80  parts  ; sulphur,  5 parts ; 
arsenic,  5 parts  ; coal-tar,  5 parts  ; powdered 
charcoal,  5 parts in  all,  100  parts.  This  solu- 
tion will  cover  the  surface,  and  fill  up  the  joints 
and  crevices  between  the  slabs,  rendering  them 
impervious  to  water,  and  effectually  preventing 
atmospheric  decomposition  by  insulating  it  from 
the  decaying  influences  of  the  elements. 
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THE  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  TO  THE 
ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER. 

The  uso  of  pliotograpliy  to  tbo  engineer  and 
ai'cliitcct  is  not  confined  to  tlie  purcliase  of 
photogi-aplis,  however  good  they  may  he.  It 
certainly  never  can  become  a substitute  for 
sketching,  for  the  free  use  of  the  pencil  is  all 
important.  Yet,  as  an  aid,  it  is  of  great  value. 
“ What  student,”  asks  Mr.  E.  L.  Williams  in  the 
British  Journal  of  I'hotojrajphy  “ could  in  a week 
bring  home  six  dozen  sketches  of  details  of  ca- 
thedrals and  churches  ? Yet,  on  one  occasion, 
working  with  dry  plates  in  Franco,  I had  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  From  my  commencement 
with  the  calotypo  process  in  1818,  to  the  present 
day,  the  camera  has  been  the  companion  of  my 
holiday  tours,  and  has  often  proved  of  gi'eat  value 
in  my  professional  2)ursuits.  That  silver  jmnts 
need  not  necessarily  fade  I consider  proved  by 
those  printed  by  myself  twenty  years  since  being 
now  quite  perfect.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
engineers  have  their  works  jihotographed  weekly 
or  monthly  ; and  all  who  saw  the  collection  taken 
by  the  Royal  Engineers  at  the  late  E.xhibion  in 
Conduit-street  must  have  seen  the  great  value  of 
such  absolutely  correct  memorials  of  the  resistance 
of  iron  targets  to  shot.  I do  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine the  vexed  question  of  dry  versus  wet 
plates,  except  to  remark  that  I think  an  amateur 
should  use  both.  Each  has  its  advantage  and 
each  its  inconvenience,  and  a knowledge  of  each 
lu'occss  should  be  gained.  When  weight  of  bag- 
gage is  no  object,  and  help  is  at  hand,  I prefer 
the  wet  process,  taking  care  to  use  a large  roomy 
tent  with  a camp-stool.  lu  developing  a picture 
we  want  our  wits  about  us— an  imirrobable  con- 
tingency when  working  in  a stilling  atmosphere 
and  nearly  tired  out.  A good  dry  process  has 
this  great  advantage  to  the  amateur  photograiiher 
— that  he  can  purchase  the  pilates  ready  for  use, 
or,  still  better,  prepare  them  himself  in  his  leisure 
time.  At  a favourable  opportunity  they  can  be 
exposed  and  developed  when  convenient.  The 
Liverpool  Company’s  dry  plates  are  excellent, 
but  for  large  pictures  I prefer  the  collodio-albumen 
process,  which  with  the  gallic  acid  wash  recom- 
mended by  Major  Russell  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Plio  to  graphic  Society  for  July,  1858,  and  since 
often  re-discovered  — will  enable  jdates  to  be 
prepared  that  I have  proved  will  keep  for  years. 

A 2>reliminary  coating  of  diluted  albumen  pre- 
vents all  chance  of  blistering,  and  no  trouble 
ever  arises  from  the  state  of  the  silver  bath.  The 
aceto-uitrate  bath  used  for  final  sensitising  -will 
do  for  the  first  bath  if  many  plates  are  not  re- 
quired, when  it  is  best  to  use  two  baths,  the  first 
only  slightly  acid.  With  care  in  preparation, 
and  full  exposure,  the  results  are  certain.  No 
large  dry-plate  work  has  yet  been  exhibited  equal 
to  that  of  Mr.  Mudd,  Mr.  Wardley,  and  Mr. 
Sanderson  by  this  process,  and  large  plates  are 
the  crucial  test  of  any  method. 

After  many  years’  experience  I can  recommend 
to  the  engineer  or  architect  wishing  to  try  his 
hand  at  photography  to  master  the  wet  process 
thoroughly,  and  then  try  the  collodio-albumen 
pirocessof  Dr.  Taupenot.” 


Associated  Arts  Institute. — A meeting  for 
discussion  was  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Donald- 
son in  the  chair.  The  subject  introduced  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Boyes,  was  “ That  Archroological  Accuracy 
is  neither  Necessary  nor  Desh-able  in  Art.” 
Mr.  Boyes  maintained  that  anything  which 
tended  to  confine  the  artist  within  certain  limits, 
and  to  hind  him  down  to  definite  accessories, 
must  inevitably  weaken  and  cripiile  the  origin- 
ality of  his  art.  He  would  not  have  him  ignorant 
of  archaiology,  but  he  would  have  him  prove  him- 
self independent  of  it.  Mr.  Michael,  in  reidy, 
said  that  ho  could  readily  refute  the  arguments 
of  IMr.  Boyes  by  that  gentleman’s  own  words. 
He  had  admitted  that  ho  would  have  artists  ac- 
quainted with  this  study,  and  thus  it  became  merely 
a matter  of  degree  as  to  how  far  they  were  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  knowledge.  Mr. 
Michael  jiointed  out  further  that  archeology  ^had 
been  of  late  years  so  much  poiiularized  that  it 
was  a matter  of  impossibility  for  an  artist  either 
iutentionally  or  ignorantly  to  disregard  it  in  his 
works.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr. 
Boyes’s  opinions  were  shared  by  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Day,  Rcdgi-avo,  Ridge,  and  Donaldson ; while 
Messrs.  I’hillips,  J.  F.  Boyes,  and  Hewitt,  sided 
with  Mr.  Michael.  The  members  present  were 
then  culled  upon  to  record  their  votes  on  the 
question,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a majority 
of  one  vote. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hoM  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfuliy  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  bo  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspo.udence.  ] 


To  Odb  RE,ir)EBS.— We  shali  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 


Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  bust  - 
ness  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCE  bTREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 P.m  on  Thursday'. 


Receivep. — E.  II..  S.  (b  Co.,  W.  E.,  J.  R.  S.,  W.  & 8.  & 
Co.,  J.  r.,  W.  & Co.,  J.  V.,  J.  II.  S.,  E.  G.  D.,  J.  D.,  E.  P. 

S. MDOER.— You  are  to  bo  pitied.  The  publication  of 
such  a letter  would,  however,  do  no  good. 

W.  W.  Bethell. — Apply  to  W'hitemau  & Bass. 

W.  II.  B. — More  suitable  to  a Roman  Catholic  or  High 
Church  paper. 

J.  Cali.ingham.— We  venture  to  say  that  the  writer  of 
such  a letter  couhl  not  write  a good  book. 

T.  Engali..— We  cannot  insert  answers  to  “Intercommuni- 
cation ” questions  W'hioh  are  merely  advertisements. 

Geo.  Vickery.  — Your  shilling’s  worth  of  stamps  are 
h.mded  over  to  tlie  English  Mechanic  Life  Boat  Fund. 

Monuments  of  Art. — You  will  see  that  we  have  given 
the  first  of  the  series  this  week. 

Henry  Walker. — Drawing  at  the  lithographers. 


Correspoitbcnte. 

“ J.  B.  F.”  ON  SHARP  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News.) 

Sir,— It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  ‘‘ J.  B.  F.,” 
in  his  last  letter,  speaks  with  a little  more  con- 
sideration for  “ sharp  builders’  clerks,”  and  that 
he  accepts  the  fact  that  the  public  sanction  their 
existence  and  practice  by  largely  employing  them. 
He  seems,  too,  to  be  even  willing  to  admit  them 
to  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  provided  that  they 
previously  prepare  themselves  for  the  high  honour 
by  “ careful  study.”  The  scheme  proposed  for 
effecting  this  great  change  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a little  hazy,  and  not  easily  applied  to  men 
who  are  at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of  a remune- 
rative practice,  or  to  those  who  have  only  just 
commenced  the  course  which  gives  “ J.  B.  F.”  such 
annoyance. 

The  effort  to  show  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  professional  positions  of  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  and  the  architect,  affords  a very  signifi- 
cant illustration  of  the  disease  with  which  the 
profession  is  infected.  The  comparison  does  not 
hold  for  a moment.  Issues  of  such  vast  and  vital 
consequence  frequently  result  from  the  labours  of 
the  la  wyer  and  the  doctor  that  no  client  or  patient 
would  ever  dream  of  employing  incompetent 
persons.  A mistake  might  be  ruinous,  perhaps 
fatal ; and  in  every  way  their  works  have  a direct 
responsibility  and  importance,  plainly,  and  often 
painfully,  perceptible  to  their  employers.  The 
architect  can  never  arrive  at  this  peculiar  stage, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  public  consider 
him  as  a kind  of  artist  of  a business-like  cha- 
racter, stripped  of  the  sentimental  or  romantic 
associations  which  usually  surround  the  national 
conception  of  painters,  &c.  His  work  is  not  of 
the  kind  that  appeals  strongly  to  the  fears  or  in- 
terests of  his  client.  Even  his  blunders  do  not 
seriously  affect  his  patrons,  because  he  generally 
succeeds  in  laying  the  blame  and  the  cost  of  them 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  builder  or  contractor.  I 
maintain,  therefore,  that  there  is  a wide  differ- 
ence between  the  jirofessions  in  question ; and  to 
prove  that  my  view  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by 
the  public  I need  only  refer  to  the  complaints  of 
“ J.  B.  F.”  himself.  Such  a letter  as  his  would 
be  impossible  were  it  otherwise.  Architects 
denounce  with  much  praiseworthy  vigour  all 
kinds  of  “shams;”  but  the  most  injurious 
“ sham”  in  the  whole  range  of  architecture  is  the 
baseless  iiretentiousness  which  assumes  t®  itself  a 
position  to  which  it  can  never  be  entitled. 

If  these  “ sharp  builders’  clerks  ” give  uneasi- 
ness to  the  professional  gentlemen,  let  them  adopt 
the  tactics  of  our  artists  by  producing  work  that 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  amateur  or  clerk  what- 
ever ; let  them  cast  aside  the  conceit  which  besets 
them,  and  look  to  their  own  efforts  for  protection, 
instead  of  uselessly  waiting  for  the  “ legal  restric- 
tions ’ ’ they  can  never  got.  When  they  become 
wise  enough  to  do  this,  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  objectionable  “clerks”  maybe  expected, 
and  not  before. — I am  &c.  Reader. 


January  27,  1871. 


KITCHEN  BOILERS. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  J.  W. 
Randle,  p.  56,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me 
to  make  the  follov^ing  remarks.  A gas  stove  at 
cold-water  cistern  may  keep  it  from  freezing,  but 
may  not  have  the  slightest  effect  in  preventing  the 
boiler  from  bursting,  as  Mr.  Randle  justly  says. 
If  the  expense  be  not  too  great,  the  idea  of  wrap- 
ping felt  round  the  cold  pijie  going  into  the 
boiler,  as  well  as  round  the  hot  or  expansion  pipe 
coming  out  of  it,  is  the  best.  Although  these 
pipes  may  not  be  near  an  external  wall,  yet  they 
sometimes  come  in  contact  with  a cold  air  draught, 
which  in  frosty  weather  may  freeze  them  up  at 
that  particular  place  ; consequently,  if  the  water 
in  the  boiler  begins  to  boil,  the  steam  is  checked 
in  its  passage  up  the  expansion  pipe,  and  then 
the  boiler  bursts.  It  is  neither  a presumed  cold 
stone  wall,  nor  a brick  one  either,  that  would 
disturb  me,  but  the  cold  air,  and  especially  cold 
air  in  motion  ; which  latter  will  sometimes  freeze 
up  a pipe,  or  rather  the  water  in  it,  at  only  a few 
feet  from  the  kitchen  fireplace.  A good  preventive, 
if  the  water  be  plentiful,  is  to  cause  one  of  the  hot- 
water  cranes  to  trickle  a little  during  the  frost  both 
night  and  day,  which  by  keeping  uii  a slight 
motion  in  the  pipes  does  good  ; only  watch  that 
the  crane  left  running  is  in  a position  so  that  no 
harm  would  be  done  by  overflow,  supposing  the 
waste  pipe  should  freeze.  Then,  in  case  the  supply 
pipe  to  cistern  should  freeze,  felt  round  it  would  do 
good  ; for  if  the  supply  to  boiler  should  cease  for 
some  days,  then  the  boiler  might  dry  up  and  get 
red-hot  at  bottom,  in  which  state  the  water 
coming  on  suddenly  might  burst  it.  To  prevent 
this,  however,  whenever  the  water  does  not  run  at 
hot- water  crane  the  fire  ought  shortly  after  to  be 
put  out  at  the  boiler.  In  putting  in  the  expansion 
pipe  of  a hot- water  boiler,  it  should  always  be  put 
in  with  an  incline  down  to  the  boiler,  so  that  if 
the  boiler  was  emptied  no  water  would  remain  in 
said  expansion  pipe.  This  inclination  of  the  hot 
pipe  is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  passage 
of  the  steam  up  it,  which,  of  course,  will  help  to 
keep  it  warm, — I am  &c.,  Plumber. 

Jan.  21. 


ST.  MARY-LE-WIGFORD,  LINCOLN. 

Sir,— I have  lately  seen  a copy  of  the  Bdildins 
News  for  Friday,  Dec.  30,  1870,  which  contains  an 
article  on  the  Church  of  S.  Mary-le-Wigford, 
Lincoln.  The  writer  expresses  a fear  that  the 
tower  of  that  church  is  about  to  undergo  rough 
treatment  during  the  proposed  restoration,  and  as 
one  chiefly  concerned  in  that  restoration,  I beg  to 
give  him  “ authoritative  assurance  ” that  not  one 
stone  of  the  original  fabric  of  the  tower  shall  be 
touched,  the  only  alterations  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  in  this  part  of  the  church  being^ — 1,  the 
removal  of  the  modern  masonry  which  at  present 
blocks  up  the  Saxon  arch  opening  into  the  nave  ; 

2,  the  building  up  of  the  debased  window  which 
now  disfigures  the  west  front  of  the  tower  ; and, 

3,  the  removal  of  a hideous  modern  staircase 
giving  access  to  the  ringing-floor,  which  will  in 
future  be  reached  by  a light  movable  iron  ladder. 

On  two  points  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
misinformed.  He  says  (1)  “ No  particulars  were 
furnished  tojeompeting  architects;”  and  (2)  “That 
it  is  proposed  to  add  a new  north  aisle.”  On  the 
contrary,  a printed  paper  of  instructions  was 
forwarded  to  each  architect  who  applied  to  me 
for  information  ; and  the  proposed  new  aisle  is 
not  on  the  north  but  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church. 

One  paragraph  of  the  article,  suggesting  that  the 
plans  which  have  been  chosen  were  selected  simply 
on  account  of  their  cheapness,  is  a gross  imputa- 
tion to  lay  against  gentlemen  of  high  archieological 
attainments,  of  whom  I have  several  on  my  com- 
mittee. The  plans  were  chosen  unanimously 
before  the  estimates  of  expense  were  considered. 
The  new  south  aisle  and  reseating  of  the  whole 
church  will  raise  the  church  accommodation  from 
270  to  about  500  sittings,  an  allowance  by  no  means 
too  large  for  a parish  which  now  contains  over 
2,000  souls.  It  will  be  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  beautiful  Early  English  north  aisle,  and  the 
windows,  doors,  Ac.,  in  the  present  south  wall 
will  be  carefully  replaced  in  the  south  waU  of 
the  new  aisle  ; the  latter  will,  in  fact,  be  merely 
the  present  south  wall  moved  some  distance  further 
southward. 

■ I will  only  add  that  my  own  wish  was  to  have 
entrusted  the  work  to  J.  L.  Pearson,  Esq.,  of 
Harley-street,  London,  but  local  circumstances 
1 induced  me  to  forego  my  own  inclination.  But 
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one  word  more — the  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  as 
conservative  a manner  as  possible, — I am  &c., 
George  T.  Harvey, 

Vicar  of  S.  Mary-le-Wigford,  Lincoln. 
Lincoln,  Jan.  16. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sib, — Hash  been  considered  what  an  unsightly  blot  on 
the  exterior  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  presented  by  the  re- 
stored pier  of  the  most  northerly  flying  buttiess  of  the 
Chapter- house  ? Partly  hidpen  from  view,  at  present,  by 
the  hoarding,  it  will  be  found  a great  eyesore  when  that 
temporary  screen  is  removed,  obscuring  as  it  does  the 
lights  Of  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  and  obstructing  the  path- 
way to  Poet’s  Corner.  Given  a flying  buttress  it  will  be 
argued  th.at  there  must  be  a support;  but  that  support 
need  not  rise  above  the  spring  of  the  arched  buttress  itself. 
If  the  buttress  itself  must  stand,  at  any  rate  the  roofing 
or  companile  tower  of  the  pier  might  be  dispensed  with. — 
I am,  &c.,  A.  H. 

January  21. 


|nfm0iunmnicati0it. 


[2109]  WATER  AND  LEAD.  — Can  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  explain  the  following In  the  cisterns 
of  a house  recently  erected,  and  which  are  lined  with  the  best 
milled  sheet  lead,  there  have  appeared  several  w'hitish  spots 
on  the  lead,  aomeou  the  bottom  and  others  on  the  sides  and 
Branding  waste  pipes.  On  these  spots  being  touched  with 
the  nail,  the  lead  is  found  to  be  quite  corroded  and  comes 
away  in  a tine  powder,  so  much  so  that  in  a short  time  the 
lead  will  be  quite  eaten  through.  Now  is  this  the  fault  of 
the  water  or  of  the  lead  ? The  water  is  certainly  hard,  but 
if  the  water  is  the  cause  why  does  it  confine  its  action  on 
the  lead  to  spots,  and  not  act  equally  over  the  w'hole  sur- 
face of  the  lead  with  which  it  conies  in  contact.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  adulterate  the  lead  so  that  the  water  would  act  so 
on  the  Inferior  parts  of  it  ? I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  enlighten  me  on  this  matter. — Inexperienced. 


[2110]  LOAD  FOR  MEMEL  TIMBER  JOIST.— Will 
any  of } oiu-  correspondents  inform  me  what  w'ould  be  a 
fair  load  for  a roemel  timber  joist  to  carry  12in.  deep,  4in. 
thick,  and  17ft.  between  bearings  loaded  equally  the  whole 
th  ? — Carpenter. 


[2111]  CONE  OF  RAYS. — Will  some  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  a little  information  ou  the  following  ? I am 
studying  Burchett’s  “ Linear  Perspective  ” for  the  coming 
OKaminatiODs  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  do 
not  know  how  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  th  e 
cone  of  rays  ; I should  be  much  obliged  if  some  one  would 
tell  me,  as  upon  that  point  every  other  depends.  Is  the 
base  of  the  cone  of  rays  given  in  the  examination  papers  ? 
What  kind  of  subjects  are  required  to  be  delineated?  and 
can  I obtain  a specimen  of  subjects  given  on  former  occa- 
sions ?— Student. 


[2068.]— SEVENTEENTH  AND  FIGHTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY ARCHITECTURE. — My  reply  to  this  query  should 
have  read  as  follows  : — “Richardson’s  Old  English  IMan- 
sious.” — P.  E.  M. 


[2078]  FENCING  LAND. — The  County  Court  judge  was 
perfectly  right.  As  a general  rule  each  owner  must  take 
care  that  his  own  cattle  do  not  trespass  on  his  neighbour’s 
land.  Boyle  v,  Tomlin,  6 Barn.  & Cres. — Z.  Y. 


[2087]  ASPHaLTE  IN  CHEAPSIDE.— I am  sorry  to 
have  to  correct  “ P.  E.  M.,”  who  has  so  kindly  replied  to 
many  unansw’ered  queries ; the  asphalte  was  not  “heated 
and  applied,”  but  laid  on  in  powdered  state  and  then 
melted  by  means  of  rammers  with  iron  heads  heated  in  a 
poi  table  furnace  close  to  the  scene  of  operations,  only  thin 
layers  of  the  material  being  applied.  This  means  of  ap- 
plication being  so  different  to  that  generally  in  use  for 
t ther  kinds  of  asphalte  heis  induced  me  to  trespass  on  your 
tpace.  The  f ame  asphalte  laid  by  same  means  is  also  in 
u e in  Holborn. — J.  C.  C. 


[2095]  PREVENTING  SOUND  TRAVELLING 
FROM  FLOOR  TO  FLOOR. — Three  of  your  correspon- 
dents recommend  pugging  as  the  best  means  of  preventing 
sound  travelling  from  floor  to  floor.  The  sound  is  con- 
ducted not  through  the  voice  but  by  the  joist.  I have 
tried  pugging,  but  unsuccessfully ; I have  also  added  strips 
of  thick  felt  nailad  on  the  top  of  joists,  between  them  and 
the  floor  boards,  but  still  unsuccessfully.  I believe  an  oak 
or  framed  floor  to  be  the  only  remedy.  Dennett  arching,  a 
floor  composed  of  iron  girders  and  concrete,  appears  to  *be 
free  from  this  defect,— Thos.  Chas.  Soubv. 


[2097]  TUNNEL  EXCAVATION.  — As  Surveyor  ” 
states  the  section  of  tunnel  to  be  a segment  of  a circle,  I 

B 


given)  would  be  about  2S6*10ft.,  being  the  sum  of  the  area 
of  the  sector  ABCD,  and  the  triangle  ADC.  Rule  to  find 
area  of  any  sector  : — As  360°  is  to  the  number  of  degrees  in 
the  arc  of  given  sector,  so  is  the  area  of  the  whole  circle  to 
area  of  sector.  The  area  of  the  triangle  is  so  simply 
found  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  a rule  here. 
Whenever  engaged  on  earthworks  I have  always  measured 
to  the  full  extent  of  excavations. — T.  Ra&iiley, 


[209S]  SPEAKING  TUBES.— In  reply  to  “H.  H.,”  I 
put  a speaking  tube  from  a large  hotel  to  the  stabler  (about 
*200  yards).  1 used  the  common  4in.  rain  water  fill  pipe 
under  and  across  the  street,  made  the  joints  tight  with 
putty ; I also  put  a Jin.  lead  pipe  through  it,  soldered  a 
whistle  on  at  the  stable  end,  at  the  other  end  I fixed  a pair 
of  common  household  bellows.  It  has  now  been  in  use 
since  1850,  and  has  had  nothing  done  to  it  but  a new  pair 
of  bellows,  the  others  being  worn'out ; of  course  the  speak- 
ing is  through  the  4in.  pipe. — C.  S.  S. 


[2099J  REMOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS.-It  will  be 
found  easier  and  preferable  in  all  respects  so  rise  “face 
mounts,”  (viz.,  thick  cardboard  cut  with  a bevel  edge  to 
outline  of  the  photograph,  the  edge  gilded  or  not,  iu  ac- 
cordance with  taste)  placed  over  the  present  mounts,  and 
covering  about  l-16in.  of  the  edge  of  the  photograph  ; by 
this  means  you  hide  the  soiled  margins  without  running 
risk  of  injuring  the  photographs  by  removal  and  remount- 
ing, and  can  at  any  time  easily  replace  the  fac3  mounts 
when  soiled,  and  at  the  same  improve  the  appearance.  Pho- 
tographs mounted  on  boards  only  always  have  a poor  ap- 
pearance, which  is  obvia:ed  by  tho  means  herein  pro- 
posed.— J.  C.  C, 


[2100]  TAYLOR’S  PATENT  TILING.— This  tiling,  if 
laid  properly,  is  capable  of  keeping  out  the  wet,  and  should 
be  laid  by  the  company’s  own  men. — L. 


[2100]  TAYLOR’S  PATENT  TILING.— I have  used 
Taylor’s  patent  tiles  ou  seven  or  eight  occasions,  and  in 
one  case  at  Sheffield,  where  the  tiles  were  laid  by  the  com- 
pany, havo  seen  them  blow  ofl'  by  the  score  in  a high 
wind,  the  fallen  debris  choking  up  the  gutters  and 
breaking  other  tiles  in  their  descent.  In  another  case  at 
Brighton,  also  laid  by  the  company,  the  wet  frequently 
comes  through.  I have  found  them  most  dangerous 
things  to  walk  over  for  any  inspection  or  repair  of  roofs, 
&c.— T.C.S. 


[2102]  PIPES  AND  SMOKE  FLUES.— I have  tried 
terra  cotta  smoke  flues  and  combined  smoke  and  air  flues 
of  the  same  material, but  find  them  too  difficult  to  fix  to  be 
of  any  service.  Few  chimneys  are  straight  enough  to  allow 
of  their  use,  and  to  get  them  into  the  curves  of  the  chimneys 
it  is  necessary  fo  have  them  cut  at  the  joints,  which  is  a 
troublesome  and  expensive  process.  In  the  case  of  the 
combined  smoke  and  air  flues  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  makinga  joint  sound  enough  to  prevent  the  smoke  pass- 
ing in  o the  air  flue.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Doulton  or  other 
makers  may  be  able  to  give  some  information. — X.  M. 


[2104]  TEMPERATURE  OF  DAIRIES.— It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  means  should  exist  in  all  diaries  for 
preserving  an  equal  temperature  throughout  the  year ; 
the  cold  of  winter  being  hardly  less  injurious  than  the  heat 
of  summer.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  secure  a plentiful 
supply  of  pure  water,  etfective  drainage  by  which  the  water 
may  be  carried  rapidly  away — thorough  ventilation,  and 
facilities  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  fastidious  cleanliness. 
The  building  should,  if  possible,  be  built  ou  the  side  of  a 
gentle  declivity  facing  the  west,  and  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  winds.  In  order  to  maintain  an  equal  tem- 
perature the  walls  should  be  of  a considerable  thickness 
and  built  with  a hollow  space  in  them  through  which  a 
current  of  air  may  pa?s ; the  roof  should  also  be  of  brick, 
of  a curved  or  pavillion  form,  and  the  walls  and  roof  may 
be  plastered.  The  floor  should  be  sunk  about  3ft.  under 
ground,  made  to  slope  lo  a drain  (with  bell  trap)  iu  the 
centre,  and  paved  with  tiles  or  polished  stone.  On  three 
sides  of  the  dairy  small  arches  should  be  turned  about  3ft. 
high,  carrying  a shelf  of  slate  or  marble  3ft.  wide,  to  hold 
the  pans  containing  milk,  and  a little  above  this  shelf  ven- 
tilating bricks  should  be  placed  with  shutters  sliding  over 
them  to  open  or  shut,  according  to  the  weather.  Several 
landed  proprietors  in  this  county  (Shropshire)  and  in 
Cheshire,  have  recently  erected  expensive  and  highly  orna- 
mental dairies  ou  their  estates,  fitted  up  with  massive 
marble  tables  and  milk  coolers,  and  with  a constant  stream 
of  water  passing  through  them,  but  these  are  kept  more  as 
a luxury  than  an  objeet  of  profit,  and  they  seldom  unite 
all  the  conveniences  essential  to  a good  dairy,  because  the 
architects  who  plan  them  are  seldom  or  never  practical 
farmers.  I shall  be  happy  to  give  “ W.  W.”  any  further 
information  ou  the  subject. — A Farmer. 


[2105]  HEATING  ENTRANCE  HALLS.— I have  used 
Pierce’s  pyro- pneumatic  stoves  with  copious  supply  of  fresh 
air,  and  found  them  answer  well  for  heating  hall.  The 
stoves  are  now  made  by  Mr.  Penfold,  and  might  be  bought 
from  either  of  the  finus  referred  to.  I have  also  used  a 
stove  manufactured  by  Steward  and  Smith,  wi  h the  best 
results. — T,  C.  Sorby. 

^ 

Dewsbury. — A new  Cc  ngregational  church  has 
this  week  been  opened  at  Dewsbury.  The  whole 
of  the  front  and  the  wings  are  constructed  of 
tooled  ashlar,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudders- 
field, and  the  remaining  external  portions  of  the 
building  are  faced  with  pitched  Elland  Edge 
wallstones,  with  the  dressings  of  Huddersfield 
stone.  The  church  windows  are  continued  in 
one  length  through  the  gallery.  The  cost  of 
the  entire  building,  including  fittings  &c.,  is 
about  £8,000.  Messrs,  John  Kirk  and  Sons, 
of  Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Irrigated  Meadows, — New  irrigation  works  are  being 
carried  out  ou  the  Craigraillar  property  nerir  Bdiuburgh, 
in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Stewart  Ac 
Menzies,  architects,  Hill-street.  It  is  propoted  in  tho 
meantime  to  irrigate  forty  acres  to  iho  east  of  Cameron 
Toll,  but  if  the  experiment  should  turn  out  to  be  a suc- 
cessful one,  arrangements  will  probably  be  made  to  take  in 
a greater  extent  of  land.  The  works  now  being  carried  out 
consist  of  the  usual  irrigating  feeders  and  slaices.  The  in- 
let sluice  for  the  irrigating  feeders  commences  at  the  Pow- 
burn,  near  Cameron  Toll,  and  the  Powbiiru  is  diverted 
from  its  present  course  into  the  Braidburn  at  the  i>oint 
where  it  enters  the  Prestoufield  pro^jerty. 

Rainfall  and  Evaporation. — On  Monday  last  a paper 
was  read  at  Edinburgh  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Leslie,  C.E.,  on  “ Rainfall  and  EYaporatioii 
in  Relation  to  Water  Supply.”  The  paper  wjis  divided  into 
'two  jjarts,  the  first  of  which  related  to  t!ie  loss  sustained 
by  evaporation  and  absorption  in  various  dirtricts,  both  iu 
England  and  Scotland.  Details  were  given  of  a numerous 
set  of  observations,  from  which  it  was  seen  that  tho  loss 
varies  in  general  from  12in.  to  15in.  annually,  but  excep- 
tional years  give  diflereut  results.  The  second  part  had 
for  i s subject  the  greatest  floods  found  to  How  off  certain 
areas,  measured  in  tens  of  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  was 
found  to  be  different  iu  various  places,  depending  on  the 
configuration  ofthecouu’ry  through  which  the  flood  passed, 
and  with  a similar  rainfall  ihe  amount  run  olf  differs  very 
considerably.  It  was  found  to  vary  from  2 or  3 to  as  high 
as  30  cubic  feet  ijer  minute.  The  chairman  said  the  society 
were  indebted  to  Mr.  Leslie  for  the  important  facts  he  had 
brought  before  them.  He  held  the  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  the  rain  gauges  were  too  small,  and  that  they  were  not 
placed  at  a uniform  height,  but  he  lefo  that  matter  to  the 
Meteorological  Society. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING-  SOCIETIES. 

Newcastle  Benefit  Building  Society. — The  20tli  an- 
nual report  and  balance  sheet  of  this  society 'have  just 
been  issued.  During  the  year  876  shares  have  been  entered 
21  realised,  26J  redeemed,  and  45j  withdrawn,  leaving  at 
the  present  time  on  the  register,  including  entrances  the 
last  subscription  night,  8 <3J  shares.  The  accounts  have 
undergone  a thorough  audit,  and  the  mortgage  securities 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  auditor  and  commit  ee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  profits  made  during  ilie 
year  will  be  allotted  immediately  after  the  annual  meet- 
ing, by  way  of  bonus,  to  all  shareholders  whose  shares  have 
been  eutered^not  less  than  one  year,  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  rule.  * 


®.itr  ®fSce 

The  Bombardment  and  the  Poblic  Wosks 
OP  Paris. — The  public  edifices  of  Paris  more  or 
less  damaged  by  projectiles  are  the  churches  of 
S.  Sulpice,  S.  Etienne-du-Mont,  and  the  Pan- 
theon ; the  Polytechnic  and  Normal  Schools  ; 
the  Lyceums  of  Corneillo,  St.  Leonard,  and  Des- 
cartes ; the  Ecole  de  Droit,  Ecole  de  Medecine, 
and  Ecole  des  Mines;  the  Sorbonne,  the  Obser- 
vatory, the  Gobelins ; the  Museums  of  Cluny,  of 
Natural  History,  and  of  Mineralogy ; the  hot- 
houses of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  containing  a 
magnificent  collection  of  orchids,  which  are  com- 
pletely destroyed ; the  hospitals  of  the  Val  de 
Grace,  La  Pitie,  La  Charite,  Les  Enfants  Malades, 
La  Salpetrifire,  Les  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Enfant 
Jesus,  La  Maternite,  and  Lourcine ; and  the 
ambulances  of  S.  Perine;  Dames  Augustines,  and 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  are  also  damaged. 

The  Surveyoeship  op  Bridewell  and  Bethle- 
hem Hospitals. — This  appointment  is  aiiparently 
much  coveted  by  the  profession,  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  why  it  should  be  so  in  the  face 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Governors  and  the 
scanty  remuneration  offered.  Upwards  of  seventy 
candidates  sent  in  their  applications  at  the  time 
appointed.  From  this  number  thirteen  were  first 
selected,  and  on  Monday  last  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  live,  from  among  whom  the  successful 
candidate  will  he  appointed  ou  Monday  next. 
The  names  of  the  live  gentlemen  selected  by 
the  Governors  are — Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher,  Mr. 
Jas.  Edmeston,  Mr.  Frederick  Marrable,  Mr.  F 
W.  Porter,  Mr.  Richard  Roberts.  We  can  only 
repeat  with  regard  to  this  matter  the  opinion 
we  have  before  expressed,  that  the  eagerness  ex- 
hibited by  architects  in  the  pursuit  of  these  ap- 
pointments and  their  indifference  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  humiliating  conditions  is  not  calculated 
to  raise  the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  generally. 

Lighthouse  Works  at  the  Chickens  Rocks, 
— The  arduous  and  difficult  work  of  erecting  a 
lighthouse  on  the  Chickens  Rocks,  off  the  Calf 
of  Man,  in  which  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  are  engaged,  has  so  far  progressed 
satisfactorily.  The  work  at  the  Chickens — -a 
dangerous  tide-covered  rock  which  lies  about  a 
mile  off  the  southern  point  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  in 
the  very  hottest  part  of  a rapid  tideway — has 
been  in  progress  for  two  years.  It  is  under 
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the  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses,  and  designed  by  the  engineers. 
Last  season  afforded  84  days  on  which  landings 
could  be  made ; but  as  the  rock  is  covered  at 
an  early  period  of  the  tide,  the  time  available 
for  work  has  sometimes  not  exceeded  an  hour. 
The  tower  is  built  of  granite  from  Dalbeattie, 
the  stones  being  dressed  at  Port  St.  Mary,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Its  outline  is  a hyperbola,  and  the 
masonry  has  been  raised  to  the  height  of  l.Sft. 
The  light  will  be  revolving,  and  will  be  elevated 
115ft.  above  high  water. 

Institution  of  Sueveyoiis. — At  the  ordi- 
nary general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  January 
IGth,  the  following  names  were  read  and  passed 
for  ballot,  vix. : — As  Members, — Richard  Albert 
Notley,  27,  Royal  Exchange  ; Pcri’y  St.  Quintin, 
27,  Royal  Exchange.  As  Associates, — Edward 
E.  James  Castle,  4,  Brick-court,  Temple ; 
Arundel  Rogers,  2,  Paper-buildings,  Temple ; 
Hugh  Shield,  3,  King’s  Bench-walk,  Temple ; 
Julian'  Horn  Tolmb,  1,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster ; Frederick  Meadows  IVhite,  4,  Paper- 
buildings,  Temple.  The  following  candidates 
were  balloted  for  and  declared  duly  elected 
Thomas  Fenwick  Hedley,  Sunderland  ; Alfred 
Owthwaite  Sedgwick,  Watford,  Herts. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors. — “ On  the  Land  Pur- 
chases of  the  Tunbridge  and  Dartford  Railways." 
By  Mr.  Fdward  Ryde.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution,  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  on 
Mr.  Bridges  Adams’ paper  “On  Train  Resistance 
on  Railways-”  6 p.m, 

Friday. — Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. — “On 
Limes  and  Cements.”  By  Messrs.  R.  M.  Bancroft 
& H.  E.  Hunt.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday. — Associated  Arts’  Institute. — “On  Traditional 
Ornament  in  Goldsmiths’- work”  By  R.  H.  Soden 
Smith,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  8 p.m. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Frost  has  been  elected  a Royal 
Academician  in  the  place  of  Mr.  McDowell,  honorary 
retired  member  (since  deceased).  Three  netv  as- 
sociates have  been  elected. 

The  trees  between  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park  and  the  Kensington-road  are  being  trans- 
planted. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  advertising 
for  candidates  for  two  technical  clerkships  ; wo  pre- 
sume they  want  architectural  draughstmen.  The 
salaries  are  £150  per  annum,  rising  £10  yearly  to 
.11300  ; and  £100  rising  to  £200.  The  clerkships  are 
to  be  the  subject  of  an  open  competition,  with  an 
entrance  fee  of  10s. 

On  Monday  last  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy examined  the  drawings  submitted  by  candi- 
dates for  the  probationership.  We  are  informed 
that  the  architeotural]drawings  were  very  numerous, 
and  that  more  than  the  average  number  of  candi- 
dates were  successful.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the 
alteration  in  the  rules  and  the  appointment  of  an 
instructor.  The  probationers’  drawings  for  full 
studentship  appear  not  to  have  been  up  to  the 
mark.  • 

The  private  view  of  the  Watercolour  Exhibition 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery  takes  place  to- morrow,  and 
the  exhibition  will  open  to  the  public  on  Monday. 

The  fine  collection  of  pictures  which  belonged  to 
Munro,  of  Urvan,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Butler  Johnstone,  is  about  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

We  are  able  to  announce  that  the  lecture  which 
Professor  Tyndall  has  been  kind  enough  to  promise 
to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  will  be  on 
“ Light.”  It  will  bo  delivered  in  March. 

The  building  for  the  Exhibition  of  1871  is  now 
quite  completed,  and  the  reception  of  goods  will 
commence  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  art  workmanship  competition  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  has  this  year,  we  learn,  been  fairly  well  re- 
sponded to.  The  judges  met  to  award  the  prizes  on 
Tuesday  last.  Some  specimens  of  iron,  work  and 
marquetry  are  spoken  of  as  “ specially  good  ” 
Several  manufacturers  competed  under  the  new 
regulations,  by  which  the  names  of  the  workmen 
are  appended  to  the  objects  exhibited. 

The  restoration  of  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  is  now  resumed,  and  the  ceiling 
of  tho  north-west  transept  repaired.  The  gallery 
over  the  north  aisle  has  been  removed. 

Tho  iron  railings  and  brick  wall  at  tho  bottom  of 
Norfork-strcct,  Strand,  bare  boon  removed,  and  the 
thoroughfare  thus  opened  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment is  directly  opposite  to  tho  Temple  station  of 
tho  Metropolitan  District  Railway. 


Tho  death  is  announced  of  Sir  George  Haytor, 
principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  at  the 
ago  of  78. 

Mr.  Clement  DunscQmbe,  late  assistant  engineer 
to  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  has  been  elected,  out  of 
102  candidates,  to  fill  the  post  of  Siu-veyor  to  the 
Borough  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Slagg. 
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Prices,  24th  January,  Per  Petg.  std.  hund. Quebec 
let  finality  liriglit  yellow,  12ft.  3 x llin.,  IQl  to  19?  5s ; do. 
2ml  quality  floated,  12ft.  3 x llin.,  12? to  12?  lOs  ; do.  2nd 
quality  dry  floated,  12ft.  3 x llin.,  12?  10^;  do.  3rd  quality 
floated,  12ft,  3 x llin.,  9?;  do.  3rd  quality  dry  floated, 
12ft.  3 X llin.,  9?  lOu;  Petersburg  1st  yellow,  11?  10«  to 
13?;  do.  superior  quality,  12?  10«  to  14?;  Dram  2nd  yellow, 
8?  5s  ; do.  3rd  yellow,  6?  to  7?  lOs  ; Bollsta  mixed  yellow, 
8?  15s  to  10?  lOs ; Christiana  1st  yellow,  71  lOs  ; Gothenburg 
mixed  white,  9? ; do.  3rd  yellow,  8?;  Gefle  mixed  yellow, 
91  to  10?;  do.  3rd  yellow,  7?  15s  to  8?  15s;  Hudikswall 
2nd  yellow,  9?  15s  ; do.  3rd  yellow,  71 10s  to  8?  15s  Munk- 
sund  1st  yellow.  9?  10s  to  9?  15s ; Norkoping  mixed  yellow, 
71  15s  to  9?  15s ; Suudsw'all  mixed  yeUow,  9?  5s  to 
9?  15s ; do.  3rd  yellow,  7?  10s  to  71 15s  ; do.  4th  yellow, 
7?  to  7?  5s;  do.  3rd  white,  6?  15s  to  7?;  do.  4th  white, 
0?5s;  Sandviken  3rd  yellow,  8?  to  8?  10s;  do.  4th  yellow, 
7?  to  7?  15s ; do.  mixed  yellow,  81  10s  to  8?  15s. 

Sandarne  mixed  yellow,  8?  lOs  to  10?  lOs  ; do.  3rd  yellow, 
71  lOs  to  7?  15s;  Gothenburg  mixed  yellow,  8?  15s  to 
10?  5s;  do.  3rd  yellow,  6?  lOs  to  8?  15s;  do.  boards,  61 
to  8?  5s. 

Per  120  12ft.  3 x 9. — Saguenay  1st  spruce,  16? ; Quebec 
1st  spruce,  15?  10s  to  18? ; do.  2nd  spruce,  12?  15s  to 
14?  10s ; Miramichi  unsorted  spruce,  10?  15s  to  13?  6s  j 
Bathurst  uusorted  spruce,  12?  5s  to  13?  10s. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 

Lead 


Pig  Foreign  _ — — ^ 

... 

...... 

.per  ton  £17  10 

0 

£0  0 

0 

..  j£ngusn  W.B. 

. do  19  6 

0 

19  7 

6 

..  L'adCo. 

....... 

do  18  12 

6 

18  5 

0 

,,  Other  brands  

..... 

do  18  15 

0 

18  0 

0 

Sheet  MiUed 

do  19  0 

0 

19  10 

0 

Shot,  Patent  . . . • . 

do  20  10 

0 

21  0 

0 

Red  or  Minium  . , ^ . 

do  19  15 

0 

20  10 

0 

Litharge,  W.B 

, ^ 

do  0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

White  Dry  

do  27  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

„ groiind  in  oil  

....  .. 

do  0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Copper 

British— Cake  and  Ingot 

per  ton  £70  0 

0 

71  0 

0 

Best  Selected  

0 

73  0 

0 

Shevt  

do  74  0 

0 

76  0 

0 

Bottoms  - 



do  78  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Australian  

do  70  0 

0 

74  0 

0 

Spanish  Cake 

do  0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash 

do  64  0 

0 

65  0 

0 

,,  Redned  ingot 

do  69  0 

0 

72  0 

0 

Yellow  Metal' 

per  lb  0 0 

63 

0 0 

7 

lR(jN 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash. . . , 

. per  ton  £2  11 

6 

0 0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  . . 

do  7 0 

0 

7 10 

0 

,,  Wales.... 

. do  6 7 

6 

6 12 

6 

Staffordshire 

. do  7 15 

0 

8 5 

0 

. do  6 5 

0 

6 10 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  Loudon. 

do  9 5 

0 

10  6 

0 

Hoops,  flrtt  quality  .... 

. do  8 15 

0 

9 5 

0 

Nail  Rod  

. do  7 7 

6 

7 15 

0 

Swedi,3h 

. do  9 10 

0 

9 15 

0 

Timber. 

Teak  load  fil2  1013  10 

Finland 

£7  0 

£8 

0 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  3 15 

4 15 

Memel 

0 0 

0 

0 

,,  yellow  pine..  4 

0 

4 10 

Gothenburg,  yellow 

8 10 

10  l.T 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow  0 

0 

0 0 

,,  white  . . 

8 0 

8 

10 

Quebec  Oak,  white..  6 

0 

6 10 

Gefle,  yellow.... 

10  10 

12 

10 

„ birch - 3 

16 

5 0 

Soderham  .... 

8 19 

L2 

0 

,,  elm  4 

5 

5 0 

Christiania,  pei 

0. 

Dantzic  oak 5 

5 

6 15 

12  ft.  by  3 by  9 in. 

fir 2 15 

4 0 

yellow 

10  0 

12 

10 

Memel  fir  S 

0 

4 0 

Flooring  boards,  per 

8.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Riga 3 

3 

3 10 

so.  of  lin..  first  yel 

7 6 

10 

6 

Swedish 2 

7 

2 14 

First  white 

7 0 

9 

6 

Masts, Quebecredpine  4 

0 

5 5 

Second  qualities 

6 0 

7 

0 

,,  yellow  pine..  4 

0 

5 5 

Pumice  Stone  pr  ton 

6 0 

8 

0 

Lathwood.Dantzic.fm  3 

0 

5 0 

Oils,  &c. 

,,  St.  Petersburg  4 

0 

5 10 

Seal,  pale.. . .pertoD  £'6  10 

0 

0 

Deals,  pr  C.  12  ft.  by  3 

Sperm  body  «... 

80  li) 

0 

0 

by  9 in.. 

Cod 

35  10 

0 

0 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  IJ  17  10 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  36  0 

37 

0 

St.John,  whitespruce  12  10  14  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli. . 

49  0 

0 

0 

Yellow  pine,  per  re- 

Cocoanut,  Cochin, ton  45  0 

0 

0 

duced  0. 

Palm,  fine 

38  10 

39 

0 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18 

0 

19  10 

Linseed  

30  0 

6 

2nd  do.....^  ]2  15  13  10 

Rapeseed,  Eng.pUe. . 

49  0 

49  10 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  11 

lu  13  10 

Cottonseed...... 

28  0 

33 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  yeh . . 12 

0 13  10 

TENDERS. 

Guildford.— For  alterations  to  premises  No.  141,  High- 
street,  Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Pearce  and  Clark £689  10 

Strudwick  (accepted) 557  15 

Gipsy  Hill. — For  making  roads  and  laying  drains  for 
the  United  Laud  Company,  on  their  estate  at  Gipsy  Hill, 

Pearson £4399  0 0 

Wigmore  3999  10  0 

Dickeosou  & Oliver  3650  0 0 

Pizzey  3680  0 0 

Haynes  3228  0 0 

Mayo 3000  0 0 

Vickers  Ji  Crane  2990  0 0 


S.  Luke’s. — For  kitchen,  offices,  and  fittings  at  8.  Luke’s 
workhouse,  for  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  tho  Holbom 
Union.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect : — 

Lathey  Brothers £2773 

Bamford  : 2650 

Wright  Brothers  & Goodchild  2415 

Gibson  Brothers 2397 

Woodw'ard  2340 

Wicks,  Bangs  & Co 2250 

Perry  Brothei-s 2247 

Howard 2199 

Morley  6i  Rogers  2197 

Sabey 2180 

Rivett  2142 

Sheffield  2080 

Crabb  & Vaughan  1943 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Whitchurch,  Feb.  20. — For  the  erection  of  town-hall 
and  markets  in  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Local  Board  Officer 
Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Wharfdale  Union,  Feb.  9. — For  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse,  to  ac- 
commodate 150  inmates,  exclusive  of  vagrants,  on  ground 
situate  at  Newhall,  near  Otley.  C.  J.  Newstead,  clerk  to 
the  guardians.  Board-room,  Boroughgate,  Otley. 

Municipality  of  Colombo,  Jan.  31. — For  the  prepara- 
tion and  supply  of  the  smith  and  founder’s  work  required 
for  the  new  public  ma’’kets  and  municipal  offices  at  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon.  S.  Grenier,  secretary,  M.C.,  Colombo. 

War  Department  Contract,  Feb  4.— For  the  necessary 
work  and  materials  required  in  the  performance  of  work 
and  repairs,  and  supply  of  labour  or  materials  separately, 
as  required  for  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  to  the 
buildingp  in  the  Permanent  BaiTacks,  camps,  or  property 
at  Aldershott,  and  connected  with  the  War  Department 
property  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Aldershott.  Director  of 
Contracts,  War  Office,  Pall  Mali. 

Herefordshire,  Jan.  31. — For  the  erection  of  farm- 
nouse  at  Hegdon  Hill,  near  Bromyard,  Herefordshire. 
Ernest  A.  Day,  architect  and  surveyor,  Foregate-street 
Worcester. 

War  Office  Contract  for  Timber,  Feb.  4. — For  the 
supply  of  dry  ash  plank,  of  the  very  best  and  toughest 
quality,  thoroughly  seasoned.  Forms  of  tender  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Contracts,  War  Office,  Pali 
Mall,  London. 

Leeds,  Feb.  2. — For  the  completion  of  a villa  residence 
in  Chapeltown-road.  Alfred  H.  Thompson,  aichitect, 
Park-square. 

Whitchurch  (Whitchurch  Local  Board),  Feb.  20. — For 
the  erection  of  town-hall  and  markets  in  Whitchurch, 
Salop.  S.  M.  Lockwood,  architect,  85,  Foregate-street, 
Chester. 

Southend  Local  Board,  Jan.  31. — For  certain  portions 
of  the  bouse  drainage  connections  to  the  main  sewers.  W. 
Gregson,  jun.,  clerk,  Southend  Local  Board  Office,  Royal 
Hotel,  Southend,  Essex. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Quarry  taen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

[ADVT.]  CORSHAM,  Wilts. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(to  surebnder  in  the  country). 

George  Wheeler,  West  Cowes,  builder,  Feb.  4,  at  New. 
port.— WiUiam  Isaac  Jones,  Grove-road,  Acton,  huUder, 
Feb.  4,  at  New  Brentford. 

PUBLIC  examinations. — ACT,  1869. 

Feb.  11,  M.  A.  Edwards,  Fawcett  street  and  Hollywood- 
road,  West  Brompton,  sculptor.— Feb.  7,  G.  Hunter,  East 
Dereham,  engineer  and  ironfounder. — C.  Godbolt,  Lowes- 
toft, builder.— Feb.  16,  S.  Moss,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
builder. 

DIVIDEND  MEETING.^; 

Feb.  1.,  J.  Bromfield,  Wilmington,  Devon,  builder.— 
Feb.  2,  E.  P,  Tilley,  cievedou,  Somerset,  builder. — Feb.  7, 
H.  A.  Hawes,  Yarmouth,  saw  mill  proprietor  aud  timber 
merchant.— Feb.  6,  J.  & W.  Weeks  Paiguton  and  Dart- 
mouth,  builders. — Jau.  31,  T.  Jones  & G.  F.  Gardom, 
Liverpool,  rope  makers. 

declaration  of  dividend. 

• G.  R.  Bonville,  late  of  Glyn.  Neath,  brick  manufacturer, 
div.  Is.  5d.— J.  White,  Nottingham,  builder,  div.  9d. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Waddingbam  & Styan,  Manchester,  architects.- Holt  A 
Spink,  Rochdale,  joiners.— Worsley  Brotliers,  Manchester , 
joiners.- Roberts  & Co.,  Alwen  Mills,  near  Corwen,  timber 
merchants.- Cenig  HaU  Fire  Clay  Company,  Caerwys, 
Flintshire.— J.  & T.  Davis,  Greets  Green,  brickmakers.— 
Standing  & Littler,  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  paviours.— 
T.  G.  & J.  T.  Lady  man,  Rochdale,  builders. 


Breakfast.— Epps’s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfortiko.— The  very 
agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
fAVourite.  The  Service  Gazette  remarks By  a thorough 

knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  diges- 
tion and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties 
of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills.”  Each  packet  is  labelled — Jamk  Epps  & Co.,  Homoo- 
path!-;  ChemisU,  Irondon. 
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THE  FAMILY  COACH. 

WHETHER  or  no  the  application  of  the 
whip  behind,  so  gently  administered 
by  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  venerated 
drivers  of  the  professional  “Family  Coach,” 
referred  to  in  the  pages  of  a contemporary, 
will  for  long  or  at  all  deter  “ aspiring”  gamins 
from  audacious  attempts  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  the  vehicle  in  question,  isopen  to  consider- 
able doubt.  For  our  part,  while  we  cannot  help 
smiling  somewhat  at  the  irate  demeanour  of 
the  offended  official,  and  at  the  rather  amusing 
combination  of  the  paternal  with  the  magis- 
terial element  in  the  rebukes  he  has  adminis- 
tered from  his  lofty  position  on  the  box-seat, 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  far  more  ridicu- 
lous in  their  way  the  fussy  overtures  of  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  advice  which  are  shouted 
out  on  all  sides  of  him  and  his  colleagues,  not 
only  by  the  gamins  aforesaid,  but  by  bystanders 
in  general.  In  fact,  the  drivers,  guards,  and 
proprietors  of  this  Family  Coach  are  just  now 
pestered  out  of  their  lives  by  a noisy  troop, 
some  of  whom,  clambering  up  behind,  are 
content  all  the  time  to  be  carried  along  Ijy  it, 
and  to  add  their  own  weight  to  the  burden  ; 
and  others  who,  taking  no  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings and  stuck  hopelessly  in  the  mud  them- 
selves, yet  shriek  out  so  persistently  about 
everything  the  coachmen  do  or  leave  undone, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  nerves  of  the  latter 
should  be  disturbed.  And  what  would  these 
malcontents,  if  any  purpose  can  be  gleaned 
amidst  all  this  contradictory  clamour  ? 
“Leave  the  old  hackneyed,  beaten  road,”  say 
some,  “ and  go  straight  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
thus  save  some  miles  of  distance.”  “ But  we 
can’t  go  across  ploughed  fields,  and  should 
stick  in  the  hedges  and  ditches  if  we  did,  re- 
monstrate the  coachmen.”  “ Harness  double 
the  number  of  horses  to  the  old  rattle-trap, 
and  so  get  along  quicker,  do  ! ” shout  others. 
“ But  we  have  got  no  more  horses,  nor  money 
to  buy  any  with,”  is  the  mild  and  not  unrea- 
sonable reply.  “ Then  try  steam  as  the  mo- 
tive power,  and  so  keep  pace  with  the  spirit 
of  progress  of  the  age,”  cries  another  “ aspiring 
Gambetta”  of  the  craft.  “ Yes,  and  sit  on  the 
safety-valve,  perhaps,  and  get  blown  up  sky- 
high  for  our  pains  ! ” is  the  final  and  authori- 
tative, though  perhaps  hardly  logical  and  con- 
sequent, rejoinder  of  the  irate  driver,  who  has 
been  stung  beyond  all  endurance. 

To  drop  metaphor,  however,  there  is  a good 
deal  deserving  consideration  in  the  retort 
made  in  defence  of  the  Institute  by  its  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Donaldson,  to  his  “ aspiring” 
friend,  Mr.  Phen6  Spiers,  that  “ all  the  Asso- 
ciations formed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rising  classes  have  in  vain  been  tried  and 
failed,  and  become  bankrupt  in  funds  and  effi- 
ciency.” Perhaps  the  assertion  is  rather  too 
sweeping,  and  certainly  the  Architectural 
Association  might  well  be  excepted  from  such 
a category,  since  it  is  to  all  appearance  more 
flourishing  than  ever.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  body  wisely  and  mo- 
destly confines  its  action  to  efforts  of  self- 
improvement;  and  further,  that  its  very  exist- 
ence precludes  the  Institute  from  obtaining 
any  considerable  number  of  students.  The 
Architectural  Exhibition  has  just  died  a 
natural  death.  The  Architectural  Museum  is 
quaking  for  its  existence,  and  the  Art  Classes 
are  painfully  struggling  into  the  light.  The 
Academy  has  just  appointed  Mr.  Spiers  him- 
self a teacher  of  Architectural  Art.  Professors 
Lewis  and  Kerr  hold  forth  at  the  University 
College  and  King’s  College  respectively,  and 
how  much  attention  do  the  clamorous  malcon- 
tents pay  to  the  undeniable  advantages  which 
these  several  institutions  have  for  long  held,  I 
or  are  now  holding  out  to  the  profession  ? Why,  1 


the  Architectural  Exhibition  rooms  used  to 
appear  like  a melancholy  desert.  The  magni- 
ficent library  of  the  Institute  is  hardly  ever 
visited.  The  echoes  of  the  empty  Architec- 
tural Museum  answer.  Where,  where  are 
the  students  to  study  the  precious  trea- 
sures collected  here  at  such  infinite  cost 
and  trouble  ? The  Committee  of  the  Art 
Classes  are  in  despair  at  the  falling-olf  already 
of  the  few  students  .who  were  at  first  enrolled 
in  their  lists.  The  Professors  alluded  to  are 
not  yet  overburdened  with  hearers,  and  Mr. 
Spiers  is  able  to  speak  for  himself  as  to  how 
many  such  he  has  been  able  to  collect.  The 
aggregate  will  be  found  to  be  pitiable,  and  yet 
the  Family  Coach  is,  forsooth,  at  fault  because 
it  will  not  add  to  the  competition  for  these 
apocryphal,  sadly-neglected  architectural  stu- 
dents. For  our  part,  we  think  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Institute  are  quite  right  in  refusing 
to  go  forth  piping  in  the  markef-place  to  suit 
such  obdurate  children,  who  have  no  intention 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of  any  charmer. 

The  Institute  has  already  conceded  so  far 
as  to  have  set  up,  in  obedience  to  previous 
clamours,  a magnificent  steam  engine  to  crack 
a few  halfpennyworth  of  nuts,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examinations, 
and  these  have  but  proved  hitherto  a fiasco 
not  for  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
examiners  and  moderators,  but  for  lack  of 
the  material  to  be  examined.  Look  at  the 
result  of  last  year,  and  see  what  a mouse  the 
mountain  brought  forth  after  all  the  labour, 
the  pains  of  which  were  trumpeted  to  the 
world.  For  any  good  produced  the  Institute 
might  as  well  have  thrown  the  £100  this 
machinery  cost  them  on  that  occasion  into 
the  Thames. 

Another  equally  absurd  outcry  is  that  for 
a diploma ; and  the  Institute  is,  in  our 
opinion,  quite  right  in  turning  a deaf  ear  to 
it.  A diploma,  such  as  is  sought  for,  is  about 
as  likely  to  be  obtained  as  a slice  out  of  the 
moon  ; and  if  it  could  be  obtained,  what 
would  be  its  use,  and  who  wants  it  ? Depend 
upon  it  it  is  only  the  incompetent  who  de- 
mand it.  We  have  little  sympathy  with  that 
highly  respectable  but  mediocre  majority  of 
the  profession  who  ask  for  such  protection. 
Those  who  know  the  ground  they  stand  upon 
are  in  no  wise  afraid  of  free  trade.  No  family 
coach  can  drag  a load  of  incapables  up  the  hill 
of  fame,  and  no  royal  or  special  road  can  be 
made  for  its  ponderous  wheels.  It  is  not  the 
machine  that  is  in  fault,  nor  even  the  driver. 
Let  those  who  think  it  is  that  of  the  latter 
try  their  own  hand  at  the  reins.  There 
is  one  merit  at  least  in  the  concern — namely, 
that  all  its  numerous  proprietors  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs,  and 
none  are  prevented  from  giving  their  opinions 
within  it ; and  as  to  the  grumblers  outside, 
they  can  join  its  ranks  themselves  with  the 
same  aid,  and  try  what  their  energy  can  do 
for  the  general  good.  If  they  refuse  to  do 
this,  we  can  only  advise  the  driver  of  the 
family  coach  to  pay  no  heed  to  their  clamour, 
lest,  like  the  old  man  with  the  donkey,  they 
at  last  have  to  carry  it  themselves. 

« 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS.— ART- WORKMAN- 
SHIP, 1870-71. 

IN  issuing  their  instructions  to  competitors 
for  the  present  series  of  prizes,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society  of  Arts  this  year  made 
a very  important  change.  We  read  that, 
“having  in  view  the  International  Exhibi- 
tions about  to  take  place  under  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,” 
they  have  thought  “it  well  to  suspend  for  a 
time  the  form  hitherto  adopted  in  offering 
prizes  for  art- workmanship,”  and  “ have  de- 
cided upon  giving  a series  of  rewards  for 
special  excellence  on  the  part  of  all  concurring 
in  the  satisfactory  production  of  works  oi 
industry  of  the  highest  character.  They 
consider  that  they  can  most  effectually  ensure 
their  object  by  offering  to  manufacturers  the 
highest  distinctions  they  have  it  in  their 


power  to  confer,  and  to  workmen  liberal 
money  premiums.”  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  has  previously  been  customary  to 
select  certain  specimens  of  art-mannfacture, 
which  were  photographed  or  cast,  and  placed 
before  the  workman  for  imitation  or  reproduc- 
tion, giving  him,  liowever,  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  his  own  models  or  examples  if  he 
preferred  so  doing.  We  pointed  out  last 
year  that  the  specimens  exhibited  under  these 
latter  conditions  were  the  least  satisfactory, 
because  the  workman  produces  much  better 
results  when  he  has  some  good  model  before 
him  than  he  does  when  he  is  forced  to  rely 
upon  his  own  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  copy.  In  our  notice  of  the  Work- 
men’s International  Exhibition  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  we  had  again  to  dwell  upon  this 
fact,  and  to  show  how  frequently  the  skilled 
workman  was  led  into  gross  errors  simply 
from  the  want  of  a more  discriminating 
taste. 

The  objects  which  have  been  forwarded  in 
compliance  with  the  new  regulations  are  cer- 
tainly less  numerous  than  on  former  occasions, 
clearly  showing  that  having  to  work  from 
prescribed  examples  did  not  deter  men  from 
competing,  as  has  been  more  than  once 
authoritatively  stated.  Indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  zeal  with  which  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Son  have  come  forward  as  manufacturers, 
the  exhibition  would  have  seemed  an  un- 
usually small  one.  The  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, moreover,  which  applies  to  manir- 
facturers  and  to  objects  involving  combined 
labour,  has  practically  failed  to  produce  the 
intended  results,  and  we  regret  that  it  will 
therefore  be  scarcely  possible  for  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  carry  out  their  proposal  of  sending 
the  premiated  works  as  a contribution  on  their 
part  to  the  International  Exhibition,  “ show- 
ing the  results  of  recent  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  improve  art- workmanship  in 
this  country.”  We  mitst  own  that  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  so  few  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  very  liberal  offers  of  the  Society. 
The  Exhibition  is  by  no  means  representative 
of  some  of  our  commonest  art-manufactures. 
One  would  have  thought  that  here,  if  any- 
where, both  masters  and  men  would  have 
been  proud  to  make  a good  show,  especially  in 
view  of  the  forthcoming  International  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  wood-carvings  are  not  up  to  the  mark  : 
perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  the  dead  pheasant, 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Tnddsbury  (No.  10).  The  bird 
is  hanging  by  one  leg  to  a sprig  of  oak,  with 
some  well-carved  corn  and  foliage  in  the  back 
ground.  The  material  being  lime-wood,  the 
carving  of  the  feathers  on  the  breast  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  relief  of  the  whole  is  well 
expressed.  No.  5,  an  oak  mirror  frame  of 
Elizabethan  f design,  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  is 
very  well  executed,  and  in  good  keeping 
with  the  style  chosen.  Mr.  J.  Osmond’s  oak 
panel  (No.  3),  adapted  from  an  iold  example, 
is  good  in  execution,  but  too  uniform  in 
the  relief  of  the  foliage.  The  oak  frame 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  with  a very  naturalistic 
treatment  of  flowers  (No.  4),  is  coarse  in 
execution  and  heavy  in  design  : the  scale  of 
the  ornament  should  in  all  cases  be  adapted  to 
the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  figure 
carvings,  with  the  exception  of  S.  Peter  (No.  6), 
and  the  figures  round  the  pulpit,  are  very 
poor.  The  pulpit  (No.  1)  and  the  lectern 
(No.  2)  we  have,  if  we  mistake  not,  already 
noticed  among  the  objects  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall.  They  are  here  exhibited  by  J.  F. 
Wilson,  joiner,  W.  C.  Anderson  and  J. 
Wilcocks,  carvers.  The  pulpit  looks  more  like 
foreign  than  English  work ; the  design  is 
fairly  good  ; but  the  general  effect  of  the  whole 
is  not  pleasing.  One  of  the  best  objects  in 
the  Exhibition  is  the  marqueteiie  table 
designed  and  exhibited  by  Thomas  Jacob 
(No.  12).  With  him  were  associated  in 
ns  production  C.  Rich,  marqueteiie  cutter, 
0.  Heifer,  engraver,  G.  Brown,  turner,  J. 
Platt,  carver,  and  G.  Tappin,  polisher.  The 
table,  made  of  amboyna  wood,  lias  a circular 
top  on  a square  stem,  with  inlays  of  various- 
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coloured  woods.  It  is  all  we  could  wish,  both 
in  design  and  execution,  and  will  doubtless 
be  well  rewarded.  No.  13,  a panel  in  niar- 
(lueterie,  executed  by  W.  Clayton,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  Bassett  Keeling,  is  crude 
and  inharmonious  in  colour.  The  cabinet 
(No.  14)  in  mahogany,  with  applifpie  carv- 
incrs  ill  ebony,  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W. 
Be'rtram  & Son.  The  names  of  the  work- 
men employed  upon  it  are  given,  that  of  the 
designer  being  W.  M.  Holmes.  We  cannot 
say  much  for  the  design,  nor  is  the  finish  ol 
the  carving  and  cabinet  work  particularly 
good.  The  inlaid  marbles  are  so  poor  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  attention.  Some  good 
specimens  of  bronze  repousse  work  are  con- 
tributed by  Messrs  Robert  Tow  (No.  44)  and 
G.  Deere  (No.  45),  whose  mask  from  the 
Laocoon  group  we  had  occasion  to  praise 
aast  year.  He  sends  this  year  the  head  ot 
b satyr  (the  cymbal-player)  in  high  relief, 
•wlocked  by  W.  Theuerkauff,  while  Mr.  Tow’s 
Jgork  is  a copy  of  a head  in  low  relief  by 
an  Goujon  (the  architect  of  the  Louvre). 
The  wrought-iron  work  is  extremely  good, 
notably  the  gate  for  the  Pall  Mall  branch  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  London  (No.  38)  executed 
by  J.  Winstanley,  with  the  assistance  of 
G.  Winstanley  and  Fred.  Lancaster.  With 
the  exception  of  the  rose,  shamrock  and 
thistle  (which  should  have  been  rather  more 
conventionally  dealt  tvith),  the  design  and 
execution  are  excellent.  The  whole  work  is 
so  thorough  and  honest,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  foliage  is  so  admirably  suited  to  the 
material,  that  we  can  certainly  predict  for 
this  gate  a handsome  award.  The  wrought 
iron  bracket  or  gas  branch  by  W.  Morris 
(No.  39)  is  also  in  all  respects  a very  satis- 
factory and  creditable  piece  of  work.  The 
execution  of  W.  Robson’s  bracket  (No.  40) 
is  very  good,  though  the  curved  lines  are  not 
(j^uite  pleasing.  We  have  had,  we  believe, 
on  a former  occasion  to  praise  Mr.  Robson. 
No.  20,  a figure  of  a child  who  has  fallen 
asleep  in  pulling  off  its  stockings  in  preparing 
for  bed,  is  clever,  but  surely  not  suitable  for 
competition  here.  Mr.  J.  W.  Gould  should 
exhibit  as  a sculptor.  Mr.  J.  Daymon,  jun., 
has  three  plaster  panels  (Nos.  23  and  24), 
which  he  has  designed  and  executed,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Salvin,  for  a draw- 
ing-room frieze  at  Thoresby  Hall.  We 
cannot  speak  of  them  with  much  praise  ; 
the  ornament  is  thin  and  poor,  and  the 
modelling  of  the  fruit  indifferent.  The  gilt 
bracket  (No.  25)  by  A.  Aspinwall  must 
surely  be  a copy  of  that  well-knowm  illustra- 
tion “The  origin  of  the  Corinthian  capital” 
— a basket  and  some  acanthus  leaves.  Book- 
binding, cameo-cutting,  and  die-sinking  have 
each  only  one  representative.  The  medal 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  & Sons  (No. 
49),  subject  Prospero  and  Miranda — engraved 
by  T.  Brittain — is  very  good  in  workmanship . 
The  dies,  both  for  the  obverse  and  reverse, 
seem  to  have  met  with  a misfortune  in 
har<lening.  The  glass-workers  are  very  in- 
adequately represented,  though  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Messrs.  Barnes  show  that  in 
Birmingham  there  is  good  work  doing.  Elijah 
Barnes  has,  among  other  objects,  an  excellent 
chalice-shaped  cup  in  imitation  of  the  old 
Venetian  glass  (No.  59),  and  the  flower-glass 
(No.  62)  by  T.  C.  Barnes  is  very  well 
executed.  Nos.  41  and  42,  gas-standard  and 
inkstand,  designed  and  executed  by  J.  Taylor, 
are  very  good  specimens  of  metal- work.  W e 
must  not  forget  the  ceremonial  trowel  of 
damascened  steel  (No.  36),  designed  by  S.  G. 
Rice  and  made  by  T.  R.  Rice,  working  for 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard  & Co. 
The  design — subject,  “The  house  that  Jack 
built” — is  very  quaint  and  good,  and  the 
workmanship  first-class. 

The  objects  exhibited  by  Messrs  Cox  & 
Son  embrace  nearly  every  possible  branch 
of  art  manufacture.  Stone-work,  metal-work, 
wood-carving,  embroidery,  and  silversmiths 
work  are  but  a few  of  the  trades  here 
represented  by  this  single  firm.  Their  con- 
tributions deserve  a separate  article,  both 


on  account  of  their  excellence  and  of  their 
numerical  strength.  Foremost  among  theui 
we  must  place  the  oak  font  cover,  with 
wroiK'lit  brass  enrichments,  from  the  des/gns 
of  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert,  upon  which  have  been 
employed  the  following  workmen:— E. 
Hooper,  T.  Burdett,  J.  Skelley,  W.  Marsden, 

A.  Barratt,  W.  Lucas,  and  J.  Taylor.  It  is 
of  the  usual  pyramidal  form,  with  elaborate 
brass  crockets  and  finial,  capital  in  treatment 
and  design.  Near  it  is  a.  wrought-iron  gas 
standard,  relieved  with  brass  and  jewelled, 
also  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Talbert,  upon 
which  were  employed  (as  forger)  W.  Pren- 
dergast  and  (as  fitters)  R.  Emms  and  J.  Mor- 
gan, which  is  excellent  in  form  and  execution- 
The  communion  plate  made  by  this  firm,  with 
whom  is  now  associated  Mr.  Keith,  is  also 
very  good.  It  is  impossible,  though  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  so  as  often  as  we  can,  to 
indicate  the  names  in  all  cases  of  the  work- 
men, for  on  the  communion  services  were 
employed  no  fewer  than  6 silversmiths,  8 
chasers,  2 enamellers,  2 engravers,  and  1 jewel 
setter.  Among  the  designers  we  find  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child,  S.  J. 
Nicholl,  and  B.  J.  Talbert.  The  heavier 
and  more  cumbersome  of  the  objects  from 
Messrs.  Cox’s  are  ouview  at  their  manufactory. 
Thus  we  find  here  only  the  painted  tiles  for  a 
reredos,  which  they  have  produced.  These 
tiles  were  painted  by  W.  W . Robinson  from  a 
cartoon  by  H.  Cassolani,  the  treatment  being 
too  much  in  the  manner  of  stained-glass  to 
please  us.  The  carved  oak  altar- table  which 
supports  the  church-plate  is  a good  piece  of 
workmanship.  We  do  not  give  the  numbers 
attached  to  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son’s  contribu- 
tions, as  they  are  not  yet  numbered  consecu- 
tively with  the  remaining  objects  in  the  col- 
lection. The  portable  sets  of  communion 
plate  and  other  articles  of  ceremonial  sent  by 
this  firm  are  very  good.  Some  of  the  smaller 
examples  of  wrought-metal  work  merit  a 
more  careful  description  ; specially  good  is  the 
portion  of  a tomb-rail  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Moyr  Smith,  and  made  by  J.  Morgan.  View- 
ing the  entire  gathering  of  objects  this  year  in 
the  light  of  a national  trade  competition  for 
£500\vorth  of  prizes,  we  can  but  repeat  our 
expression  of  disappointment  at  its  meagre- 
ness, and  at  the  apathy  it  displays  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
regulation  respecting  the  names  of  workmen, 
or  to  want  of  publicity,  or  to  pure  selfishness, 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  from  whatever  cause  it 
arises  it  is  inexcusable. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  a lecture 
“ On  Pre-historic  Ai-t  ” was  delivered  at  the 
rooms  of  this  society,  9,  Conduit- street,  Regent- 
street,  hy  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington.  Sir  M.  Dighy 
Wyatt  presided.  T he  lectimer,  in  his  prehmmary 
remarks,  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  lecturing 
under  the  auspices  of  a society  for  encouragiug  the 
tine  arts,  observing  that,  much  as  the  fine  arts  de- 
served and  required  encouragement,  yet,  till 
recently,  when  Government  had  taken  the  matter 
in  hand  and  provided  the  nation  with  institutions 
like  that  at  South  Kensington,  little  had  been  cone 
in  England  to  promote  the  fine  arts.  Dr.  Zerffi 
then  proceeded  with  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  hut 
as  the  matter  has  been  more  fully  treated  <by  him 
during  his  course  of  lectures  at  Soirth  Kensington 
“ On  the  Historical  Development  of  Ornamental 
Art  ” (which  are  regularly  reported  in  the  Building 
News)  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  occupy  our  space 
with  an  abstract  of  the  present  lecture.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  Dr. 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  applause  of  his 
hearers. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  M.  Digby  Wy.itt)  having 
briefly  commented  on  the  pleasure  witli  which  he 
had  listened  to  the  lecture,  invited  discussion,  first 
calling  upon  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Mr.  S.  C.  H.vll,  F.S..A.,  said  he  had,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  audience,  listened  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  able  and  eloquent  lecture  which 
had  been  delivered,  and  it  was  only  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  so  brief.  It  was,  however,  a satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  the  authorities  at  South  Ken- 
sington gave  occupation  to  a gentleman  so  learned 


as  the  lecturer,  possessed  of  such  extensive  and 
varied  information,  and  in  an  eminent  degree  cap- 
al)le  of  disseminating  amongst  others  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  himself  acquired  (applause).  He  was 
sorry  and  (he  might  add)  ashamed  to  say  that  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Zerffi,  but  it  should  not 
he  the  last.  He  had  heard  from  various  sources  of 
the  delight  with  wliich  the  lecturer  had  been 
listened  to  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  else- 
where. After  congratulating  the  society  upon  its 
prosperity,  he  remarked  tliat  it  was  an  encoiu’ag- 
ing  sign  of  the  times  to  see  the  interest  taken  in 
the  study  of  art  history,  observing  that  not  so 
very  long  ago  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  have  got  together  such  a large  audience  to  listen 
to  a lecture  on  such  a topic  as  “ pre-historic  art." 

The  lecturer  had  shown,  however,  how  interesting 
such  an  apparently  dry  subject  could  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  he  thanked  Dr.  Zerffi  most  heartily 
for  the  pleasure  he  had  given  him  that  evening— 
a pleasure  which  he  hoped  often  to  experience. 

Mr.  Daniel  Grant,  while  concurring  with  Mr. 
Hall  as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  lecture,  thought 
it  hariUy  possible  to  divide  mankind  into  three 
races,  black,  yellow,  and  white,  as  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  say  where 
one  race  ceased  and  another  commenced. 

Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt  said  a most  agreeable  duty 
devolved  upon  him— that  of  returning  thanks  to  the 
lecturer.  In  proposing  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Zerffi  for  his  able  and  interesting  lecture,  he 
could  hardly  do  more  than  say  he  thoroughly  ac- 
quiesced in  everything  that  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Hall.  Dr.  Zerffi  had  gone  over  the  subject  of  pre- 
historic art  and  given  an  outline  of  the  development 
of  art  in  general.  The  subject  was  so  interesting 
and  extensive  that  he  was  pre  they  would  be  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  their  studies  in  it.  He  Sir 
Di»by)  had  found  the  lecture  most  valuable  in 
arousing  thought  and  suggesting  ideas ; and  as  he 
had  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  art,  and  was 
himself  a professor,  he  thought  that  if  he  found  the 
lecture  suggestive  the  audience  would  find  it  much 
more  so.  Having  referred  to  certain  points  in  the 
lecture  which  had  more  particularly  strock  him, 
Sir  Digby  went  on  to  say  that  the  audience  had 
heard  that  evening  what  might  be  called  a distilla 
tiou  of  the  laborious  efforts  of  others,  who  had  been 
obUged  to  investigate  every  stone  and  proceed  step 
by  step.  The  object  of  all  professors  should  be  to 
share  with  others  the  delight  and  benefit  they  had 
derived  from  their  own  studies ; and  they  di  1 not,  he 
was  sure  the  lecturer  would  agree,  pretend  to  be  in- 
fallible, or  even  better  or  wiser  than  other  men. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  tendered 
to  Dr.  Zerffi,  that  gentleman,  in  acknowledging  the 
compliment,  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  kind 
reception  be  bad  met  witb.  Witb  regard  to  Mr. 
Grant’s  criticism,  he  would  only  then  observe  that  . 
he  had  not  used  the  word  “races,”  but  “ groups.” 
There  was  not  time  to  enter  into  an  argument  with 
Mr.  Grant  on  the  question,  but  on  some  subsequent 
occasion  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  convince  Mr.  Grant 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  premises.  He  agreed  with  the  ‘ 
remarks  of  the  chairman  as  to  professors  in  gene- 
ral, and  said  that  for  his  part  he  always  told  his 
students  not  to  take  for  granted  a single  thing  he 
said,  but  by  hard  study,  either  convince  themselves 
of  the  truth  of  his  statements,  or  refute  them  if 
they  could.  He  concluded  by  briefly  (Rawing  at- 
tention to  the  great  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
history  of  art.  ; 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Heinemann,  a vote  of  thanks, 
was  accorded  to  the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


j^oME — The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  referring  to  the  Eternal  City 
under  the  new  regime,  writes  that  new  schemes 
for  the  “ embellishment  ” of  the  new  Italian  capital 
are  continually  being  brought  forward]"  by  those 
who  have  evidently  ni  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  sites  with  which  they  propose  to  deal,  and 
those  who  appreciate  the  peculiar  grandeur  of 
Home  are  kept  in  continual  alarm  at  some  new 
Vandalism  being  committed.”  He  refers  to  one 
scheme  which,  “ as  it  has  received  a promingnt 
place  in  the  columns  of  the  semi-official  Liberia, 
is  instructive  in  helping  us  to  understand  the 
mind  of  the  Government.  It  proposes  to  make  a 
sort  of  new  town  or  Bayswater  of  the  quarter  « 
the  city  extending  from  the  Quirinal  to  the 
railway-station,  and  this  without  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  street,  already  projected  and 
laid  out  under  Mgr.  de  Merode,  has  absorbed  al 
the  vacant  land,  and  as  much  of  the  formerly  ex 
istiug  buildings  as  it  was  judicious  to  destroy  ; A 
purposes  a new  fountain  in  the  Piazza  of  the  ran 
way  station,  as  if  intending  to  arrogate  to  itself  thi 
merit  of  the  beautiful  new  fountain  lately  pla^ 
under  Pius  IX.;  it  proposes  to  convert  S.  Bernard' 
into  the  Senate-house,  and  Sta.  Maria  degli  An 
geli  into  a Chamber  of  Deputies  ; . • • • • und  q 
proposes  further  to  make  of  the  ^ ia  di  Poita  ri 
a Rue  de  Rivoli.” 
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THE  GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
WATER  COLOUR  DRAWINGS  AT 
THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  private  view  of  the  seventh  exhibition 
of  the  Dudley  Gallery  took  place  on  that 
dull  and  dark  afternoon,  Saturday  last.  We 
hardly  thought  that  this  favoured  little  exhi- 
bition, which  well  deserves  its  popularity, 
seeing  that  it  emanates  directly  from  the 
artists  themselves,  and  is  not  the  self-in- 
terested collection  of  some  dealer,  had 
numbered  so  many  seasons.  We  observe, 
however,  with  regret,  that  the  Dudley  is  not 
up  to  its  usual  excellence  this  year ; indeed, 
with  a few  brilliant  exceptions,  the  average 
pictures  are  below  the  mark.  A larger 
number  of  dead  birds  unpleasantly  stiff,  and 
hothouse  flowers  remarkably  glaring,  together 
with  the  works  of  lady  amateurs,  take  up 
those  places  occupied  in  previous  exhibitions 
by  better  pictures,  and  it  is  to  the  works  of 
Poynter,  Marks,  Alawley  and  Posidon 
Riviere  that  we  must  look  if  the  entire 
collection  is  to  be  raised  above  the  common- 
place. The  screens  in  the  exhibition  are,  to 
our  thinking,  unfortunately  placed,  the  re- 
flections in  the  pictures  hung  on  them  being 
very  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the  screens 
themselves  effectually  shrouding  the  light 
from  the  main  walls  of  the  room.  We  should 
advise,  on  a future  occasion,  that  a long  and 
rather  low  screen  should  be  placed  down  the 
centre  of  the  gallery  ; this,  while  affording 
quite  as  much  screen  room  as  in  the  present 
arrangements,  would  not  hinder  the  light 
from  reaching  the  walls  of  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
Poynter  sends  three  portraits  and  three  land- 
scapes to  the  Dudley.  We  were  much  delighted 
with  the  delicate  tones  and  beautiful  feeling 
for  colour  of  his  portraits,  and  it  is  not  the 
artist’s  fault  that  the  models  were  not  hand- 
somer. Perhaps  No.  109,  ‘‘AIrs..G.  Spottis- 
woode,”  is  Mr.  Poynter’s  best  portrait.  In  No. 
253,  “ Lady  Wensleydale,”  the  lights  are  a little 
flickering  ; this  is  particularly  felt  in  the  re- 
flected lights  on  the  face,  which  are  a shade 
too  bright.  There  is,  however,  much  feeling 
displayed  in  the  painting  of  the  face,  and  the 
accessories  of  the  background  are  well 
managed.  The  painting  of  the  blue  silk  dress 
in  the  portrait  of  “ Lady  Blanch  Ogilvy  ” is 
very  masterly;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  Mr. 
Poynter  so  much  excels  in,  or  seems  so  much 
to  delight  in,  as  the  treatment  of  blue  of  all 
shades  and  varieties  of  tone.  No.  517,  “A 
Pastoral,”  a landscape  by  the  same  painter, 
might  be  more  justly  called  an  English  pas- 
toral. The  scenery  is  park-like  and  beautiful, 
and  the  poetical  sentiment  well  maintained 
throughout.  No.  538,  “ Geese  on  the  Green,” 
and  No.  55S,  “Filing  the  Saw,”  will  also 
enhance  Mr.  Poynter’s  reputation  as  a land- 
scape painter.  Mr.  Marks,  the  newly  elected 
Associate  of  the  Academy,  sends  a large  water- 
colour,  No.  289,  “Thoughts  of  Christmas,” 
occupying  the  right  hand  centre  of  the  room. 
The  figure  of  Friar  Daw  is  well  drawn,  and 
there  is  much  humour  in  his  jolly  red  face. 
The  pigs,  too,  are  replete  with  the  comic  ele- 
ment which  pervades  all  this  artist’s  works. 
As  a whole,  though,  the  painting  is  hard,  and 
the  pigs  too  much  cut  out  from  the  back- 
ground. No.  191,  “An  Ecclesiastical  Ques- 
tion,” by  A.  B.  Donaldson,  has  many  excellent 
qualities,  though  the  various  heads  have,  per- 
haps, not  quite  enough  individuality  about 
them.  The  artist  has  apparently  endeavoured 
to  give  the  many  different  phases  of  character 
which  the  Romish  Church  so  well  knows  how 
to  unite  in  one  common  object,  but  through 
fear  of  descending  to  caricature  has  not 
individualized  them  enough.  Mr.  Donald- 
son’s fine  sense  of  colour  is  seen  better  in 
a very  good  landscape.  No.  191,  “Rouen.” 
The  reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  river,  and, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  rather  unfortunate 
blue  blouse  of  the  workman)  the  cool  colour 
of  the  foreground  are  excellently  rendered. 
Air.  Field’s  landscape  from  the  Thames,  No. 
180,  “ A Ferry,”  gives  well  the  pleasant  light 
of  a summer  afternoon,  and  the  rolling  clouds 


in  the  sky  are  well  painted.  Perhaps  Air. 
Walton’s  best  work  in  the  Exhibition  is 
No.  249,  “ Very  Early  Spring.”  Are  not  the 
lambs  in  the  middle  distance  a trifle  too 
white  ? No.  263,  “ St.  Martin’s  Summer,”  by 
the  same  artist,  is  powerfully  painted.  No.  7, 

“ The  White  Cockade,”  by  A.  C.  H.  Luxniore, 
is  a work  of  merit,  though  this  artist  seems  to 
us  rather  to  copy  Air.  G.  Leslie  in  his  art  than 
to  see  things  for  himself.  Mr.  Ditchfield  sends 
many  landscapes,  painted  with  always  the 
same  grey'  effect.  This,  when  once  done,  im- 
presses you,  being  really  like  one  of  those 
phases  that  nature  sometimes  assumes,  but 
the  constant  reiteration  of  it  by  Mr.  Ditchfield 
is  most  wearisome.  AVe  recommend  to  this 
artist  a more  faithful  attention  to  Nature.  Let 
him  study  her  regularly,  and  with  greater 
earnestness,  and  try  to  overcome  the  lazy  habit 
of  satisfying  himself  with  one  single  effect; 
then  his  talents  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
developing  themselves.  No.  28,  “Blanchis- 
seuses  Bretonne,”  by  Joseph  Knight,  is  very 
good  in  colour.  The  willows  are,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  formally  painted,  but  the  figures 
are  excellently  given.  Mr.  Harry  Leslie  sends 
four  truthfully  painted  landscapes,  all  doing 
so  young  a painter  great  credit.  In  No.  69, 
“North  Quay',  Yarmouth,”  the  square  sail  of 
the  boat  is  not  very  pictorial,  but  the  colour 
of  the  cottages,  with  their  battered  walls  and 
tiled  roofs,  is  capital.  His  best  work  is 
No.  518,  “ A Norfolk  Wherry,”  placed  on  the 
screen.  No.  141,  “ The  Son  of  Asgad,”  by  A. 
B.  Houghton,  and  No.  204,  “ A Alidsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  by  Briton  Riviere,  are  both 
replica  water  colours  of  oil  pictures  exhibited 
in  the  Academy  last  year.  Air.  Riviere’s 
“ Expectation,”  No.  549,  is  very  cleverly 
painted  ; the  reflections  of  the  blue  sky  on 
the  black  pig  are  capitally  given.  Mr.  Alaw- 
ley’s  two  landscapes.  Nos.  525  and  534,  both 
entitled  “ Evening,”  are  works  of  great  merit. 
The  leafless  branches  of  the  winter  trees 
against  the  subdued  light  of  the  sunset  sky 
iu  No.  525  are  beautifully  rendered  : they 
betray,  too,  a refined  sense  of  colour.  There 
is  much  that  is  powerful  in  a larger  work  by 
the  same  artist,  “ An  Old  Stone  Quarry,” 
though  the  subject  is  rather  uninteresting. 
AI.  Gerome  sends  a water-colour,  probably 
the  sketch  for  his  picture  of  the  same  subject, 
painted  some  years  back.  No.  464,  “Dante.” 
AI.  Willems,  the  Belgian  artist,  has  also  an 
excellent  study  on  one  of  the  screens.  No. 
616,  “ The  Widow.”  The  large  dog  occupying 
the  foreground  of  the  sketch  is  particularly 
well  painted.  AVe  cannot  commend  No.  286, 
“Hid,”  by  Air.  Yeames.  There  is  almost  a 
vulgarity  about  it,  and  the  figure  of  the 
mother  behind  the  door  is  badly  drawn.  Mr. 
Napier  Henry’s  rather  singular  rendering  of 
the  old  fairy  tale  of  “ Cinderella  and  her 
Sisters,”  No.  123,  has  many  of  those  qualities 
carried  to  excess  which  we  have  admired  in 
other  works  by  his  hand.  Though  we  do  not 
think  this  quite  up  to  his  usual  mark,  it  is  at 
any  rate  widely  removed  from  the  dreaded 
commonplace.  No.  182,  “ S.  Peter’s,”  by  J. 
0.  Moore,  is  cleverly  wrought,  and  differs 
much  from  the  usual  representation  of  the 
Eternal  City,  a rather  grey  and  dim  effect 
being  given.  No.  89,  “ The  Mystery  of  Faith,” 
by  S.  Solomon,  a priest  holding  up  the  pyx 
containing  the  consecrated  wafer,  has  much 
grandeur  of  expression.  The  same  painter 
sends  a clever  drawing  called  “ The  Singing 
of  Love,”  No.  496.  Mr.  Crane,  another  artist 
of  the  same  school  with  Air.  Solomon,  has  a 
very  good  picture  of  two  peacocks,  quaintly 
entitled  “ Bluebeard  and  Gloriana.”  'Phere  is 
rather  too  great  a prevalence  of  horizontal 
lines  in  the  background,  and  the  sparrow 
perching  near  the  peacocks  is  considerably  too 
small.  No.  447,  “A  la  Porte  d’uii  Pauvre,” 
by  A.  H.  Tourrier,  is  a picture  of  merit,  though 
the  figure  of  the  monk  is  painfully  stiff.  Air. 
Arthur  Severn  sends  three  landscapes,  the 
best  being  “After  Rain  in  the  Highlands 
here,  though  the  bridge  is  hard  and  cut  out, 
the  colour  of  the  muddy  torrent  is  true  to 
nature,  and  you  seem  to  feel  the  overpowering 


force  with  which  it  sweeps  onwards.  In  No. 
336,  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  by  Miss  Aladdox 
Brown,  the  colour  of  the  moonlight  is  well 
felt,  and  the  coolness  of  the  shadows  happily 
attained.  Another  lady’s  work.  No.  87, 
“The  Last  of  Autumn,”  by  Katherine 
Alalleson,  deserves  praise.  Mr,  Earle  has 
many  creditable  landscapes  in  the  exhibition. 
No.  33,  “ England  in  April,”  is  very  pleasant 
and  sunny,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
green  foreground  grass  are  very  truthfully 
rendered.  Amongst  other  pictures  of  merit 
we  recommend  particularly  to  our  readers’ 
attention.  No.  530,  “Evensong,”  by  E.  R. 
Plughes ; No.  572,  “Gardeners’  Pests,”  by 
Pauline  Walker  ; No.  312,  “ October,”  by 
Albert  Goodwin;  No.  595,  “Westminster 
Abbey,”  by  J.  W.  Inchbold  ; and  No.  601, 
“ Mill  at  Beaulieu,”  by  Field  Talfourd. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH, 
NEW  FERRY. 

The  decoration  of  this  church  has  just  been 
completed.  The  chancel  has  been  entirely 
refurnished,  and  a new  stained  glass  window 
inserted.  A new  reredos  of  carved  stone,  ala- 
baster, and  marble,  has  been  erected,  and  altar- 
rails,  stalls,  and  prayer-desks  take  the  place  of 
the  old  pine  fittings.  With  regard  to  the  deco- 
rations, ornamentation  in  gold  and  colour  has 
been  applied  to  all  the  existing  surfaces.  The 
nave  roof  has  presented  a good  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  colours.  The  principal  used  are  grey, 
green,  white,  dull  red,  and  black,  with  the  spar- 
ing use  of  other  relieving  tints.  The  whole  of 
the  walls  of  the  nave  are  tinted  buff  and  orna- 
mented with  diapers,  powderings,  and  bands  in 
dull  reds  and  greens.  The  aisle  walls  have  a 
dark  red  dado,  divided  from  the  buff  of  the  wall 
above  by  a border  of  green  and  black.  The  stone- 
work throughout  has  been  cleaned,  but  untouched 
with  any  coloui-ed  decoration.  The  chancel,  of 
course,  has  received  the  greatest  amount  of  en- 
richment and  the  most  careful  study.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  about  6ft., 
is  painted  a rich  crimson  colour,  and  powdered 
with  devices  in  gold  and  green,  except  on  either 
side  of  the  altar  table,  where,  to  the  height  of 
the  table,  the  walls  are  coloured  a dead  green 
lined  with  dark  red.  The  altar  frontal  is  crim- 
son. The  upper  portion  of  the  walls  is  divided 
into  two  spaces  of  unequal  height,  the  under  ono 
being  the  larger.  This  is  covered  with  a rich 
lozenge  diaper,  divided  by  beaded  bands  of  gold 
and  black  on  a green  ground  ; the  lozenge  spaces 
are  fiUed  with  a rose  pa  Jem  in  appropriate 
colours.  The  upper  space,  which  extends  frons 
the  diaper  to  the  cornice  of  the  walls,  is  the  most 
important  feature  in  the  whole  church,  being 
divided  horizontally  into  twenty  panels  by  an 
arcade  of  quaint  design,  and  illuminated  with 
twenty  illustrations  from  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
Seldom  more  than  three  figures  tell  the  story 
in  each  subject,  and  in  some  cases  only  two.  The 
colouring  throughout  is  quiet,  and  the  figures  are 
boldly  outlined  and  richly  detailed,  but  with  little 
shading.  Thereof  is  of  elaborate  design;  the 
numerous  curved  rafters  are  red,  banded  with 
gold,  white,  blue,  and  black,  and  studded  with 
small  white  flowers.  The  spaces  between  the 
rafters  are  painted  with  large  sprays  of  the  rose, 
marigold,  and  chrysanthemum,  on  a light  green 
ground.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle 
of  the  chancel  are  red,  ornamented  with  white 
and  black  rosettes,  and  banded  with  gold  and  con- 
trasting colours.  The  main  principals  and 
timbers  are  green,  ornamented  with  dark  green 
and  gold.  The  spaces  between  the  rafters  are 
cream-white,  diaxiered  all  over  with  floral  designs 
in  tawny  yellow.  The  new  furniture  and  decora- 
tions are  the  gift  of  Mi'.  Harmood  AV.  Banner,  and 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  AV.  & G.  Audsley,  archi- 
tects, of  Liverpool. 


Result  op  the  AVinchester  Town-hall 
Competition. — (By  Telegram.) — The  first  pre- 
mium in  this  competition  was  (yesterday) 
awarded  to  Plan  No.  25,  “ Utile  Dulci,”  by 

Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skiller,  of  Hastings.  The 
second  premium  of  £50  to  Plan  No.  1.,  “ Tria 
Juncta  in  Uno.”  [The  whole  of  the  designs  sent 
in  in  competition  are  commented  upon  at  length 
' on  page  93  of  the  piresent  number.] 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 
OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Another  Notice. 

OUT  of  evil  comes  good.  When  the  British 
Institution  collapsed  through  the  inert- 
ness of  its  old  members,  and  the  interesting  ex- 
hibitions of  ancient  masters  that  used  to  take 
place  in  Pall  Mall,  had  to  be  discontinued, 
it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  any  such 
display  of  the  works  of  the  great  j)aiuters  of 
past  times  would,  again  be  given.  The  thanks 
of  all  Englishmen  are  due  to  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  spirited  way  in  which  the 
matter  has  been  taken  up  by  it.  It  was 
thought  that  the  admirable  collection  of  last 
year,  as  being  the  first,  and  so  got  together  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  pains,  was  little  likely 
to  be  rivalled  in  future  years.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  former  collection  did  stand  by  itself, 
especially  in  some  of  the  larger  works— but 
still  the  present  exhibition  is  a siilendid 
sequel  to  its  predecessor.  In  some  respects  it 
surpasses  it,  especially  in  the  Early  Italian  and 
the  Spanish  schools.  In  one  respect  the  large 
collection,  numbering  420  pictures,  is  less  in- 
structive than  some  of  the  smaller  ones  in 
PaU  Mall,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  the  same 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  various  speci- 
mens of  the  same  master  and  dilferent  masters 
of  the  same  schools.  A little  more  classifica- 
tion would  have  been  advantageous.  But 
with  so  fine  an  assemblage  of  the  choicest 
paintings  in  our  sight,  we  must  not  be  too 
critical  about  the  details  of  the  exhibition. 
The  first  feeling  upon  going  through  the 
rooms  was  one  of  bewilderment  at  the  variety. 
It  was  some  time  before  one  could  settle  down 
to  study  the  collection,  of  the  general  (j^uality 
of  which  there  can  be  no  ([uestion.  It  is  ad- 
mirable. There  are,  however,  several  paint- 
ings which  should  never  have  been  admitted. 
Most  notably  the  so-called  Muller  and  Turner, 
neither  of  which  have  more  than  a colourable 
resemblance  to  the  works  of  those  masters. 
Of  course  some  attributed  to  Raffaelle  are  not 
by  him.  There  are  so  few  originals  of  his  in 
this  country  that  it  is  as  well  to  show  the 
reputed  ones,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  undoubted  examples  of  his  beautiful 
works  will  show  the  intelligent  observer  why 
the  copies  or  school  pictures  are  not  by  him. 
The  greatest  contributors  are  Lord  Ashburton, 
Mr.  Wynne  Ellis,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord  Overstone,  Mr.  Thos. 
Baring,  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
But  many  who  have  sent  fewer  pictures  have 
equalled,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  the 
largest  and  noblest  contributors.  Lady  East- 
lake,  lor  instance,  sends  only  three,  but  for 
every  great  quality  they  are  surpassingly 
good.  Mr.  Louis  lluth’s  “ Old  Chrome,”  is  a 
host  in  itself  ; for  facility,  power,  vigorous 
treatment,  and  truth  to  nature,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  excelled.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
sends  only  two,  but  then  one  is  the  portrait 
of  Lawrence  Sterne,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ; 
Mr.  G.  C,  Schwabe’s  beautiful  pictures,  by 
Dyce,  are  another  instance  of  quality  above 
<[uantity. 

We  will  begin  our  detailed  notice  with  the 
landscapes,  of  which  there  is  a splendid  show, 
both  by  our  own  and  foreign  artists.  The 
Marquis  of  Westminster’s  landscape  by  Philip 
de  Koning  possesses  all  the  excellences  of 
that  great  but  scarcely  appreciated  painter. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  many  so-called 
Rembrandts,  especially  those  most  highly 
finished,  are  really  his  work.  In  the  present 
instance  there  is  a grand  expanse  of  country, 
with  Cleves  in  the  distance,  done  with  the 
accuracy  of  a photograph,  but  entirely  free 
from  all  hardness — the  great  distance  is 
admirably  portrayed.  It  is,  in  fact,  a perfect 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  scene.  JVith  less 
breadth,  but  painted  with  etjual  success,  are 
Jacob  Ruysdael’s  “ grand  water  mills,”  No. 
•5()  belonging  to  Mr.  Wynne  Ellis,  a work  of 
very  great  merit — the  tumbling  out  of  the 
water  as  the  sluices  are  opened  is  exactly'  true 


to  nature  ; and  64  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Field. 
But  even  these,  in  our  opinion,  are  eclipsed 
by  the  Manpiis  of  Westminster’s  extraordi- 
narily fine  example  of  Hobbema,  No.  96, 

“ A Forest  Scene  with  Figures.” 

Of  the  English  school  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  grand  Chromes  7,  35  and 
45,  all  splendid  examples.  The  oaks  in 
No.  7 are  beyond  all  praise.  It  seems  only 
right  that  such  a vigorous  hand,  of  such  un- 
hesitating power,  should  have  dashed  olf  the 
prince  of  trees.  There  are  several  fine  Con- 
stable.?, the  finest  being  No.  16,  “ The  Hay 
Wain,”  which  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1825, 
and  gained  the  gold  medal.  This  is  a truly 
magnificent  picture,  and  admirably  true  to 
nature  ; the  patient,  inquiring  dog,  the  quiet 
ducks,  the  noisy  carters,  the  light  through  the 
trees  in  mid-distance,  so  skilfully  thrown  in, 
all  bring  the  scene  literally  before  the  eyes. 
Somewhat  less  important,  but  equally  true 
and  capital,  is  the  view  of  Flatford  on  the 
river  Stour,  lent  by  Miss  Constable.  By 
Calcott  there  are  two  specimens,  both  beauti- 
fully' drawn,  but  ill  coloured,  chalky  in  tone, 
and  quite  unnatural.  The  sea-piece,  124, 
would  be  a remarkable  bit  of  description  if 
the  w'ater  were  only  wet  and  of  the  right 
colour. 

We  must  not  close  our  remarks  upon  this 
part  of  the  collection  without  noticing  the 
grand  Burghem  landscape,  the  perfect  keep- 
ing of  which  is  so  delightful.  This  is  another 
of  the  great  W estminster  Collection.  Seldom 
has  any  artist  lived  to  paint  such  a landscape 
and  such  figures  and  cattle.  Notice  especially 
the  admirable  finish  of  the  white  cow.  There 
is  scarcely  anything  more  charming  in  the 
whole  collection.  But  of  all  marvellous 
things  in  the  landscape  way, , surely  nothing 
surpasses  the  peep  through  the  windows  of 
the  exquisite  John  van  Eyck’s  S.  Jerome, 
called  in  the  catalogue  (191)  “ A Philosopher 
in  his  Study.”  If  it  was  not  too  much  almost 
to  expect  Royal  Academicians  to  trouble 
themselves  about  pre-Raffaelite  stuff,  such 
a curious  misnomer  would  be  astonishing. 
This  philosopher  is  the  most  perfectly  correct 
S.  Jerome  that  was  ever  painted.  He  is  clad 
inred ; his  red  cardinal’s  cap  is  at  the  side  ; his 
lion  is  rampant  iuthebackgrouud;  hisfavourite 
Irirds  are  running  along  the  foreground  ; and 
the  picture  is  one  of  the  choicest  things  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  possesses  every  virtue  of 
the  highest  possible  finish,  without  any  of  its 
drawbacks.  As  we  look  at  it  we  wonder  how 
ever  such  a touch  could  have  been  attained. 
What  superlative  excellence  of  colours  ! 450 
years  have  not  changed  them.  The  picture  is 
as  fresh  as  when  it  was  elaborated.  The 
landscapes  through  the  openings  in  each  side 
are  simply  astonishing.  The  amazing  amount 
of  detail,  all  in  perfect  perspective,  without 
the  slightest  hardness,  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  inches  ! This  picture  throughout  will 
repay  the  most  minute  attention  and  scrutiny. 
In  minuteness  it  surpasses  even  the  other 
examples  of  this  glorious  painter,  fine  as  they 
are.  Mr.  Hope’s  very  pure  and  carefully 
painted  “Virgin  and  Child”  is  too  well 
known  to  need  much  description,  though  at 
South  Kensington  it  has  never  been  possible 
to  examine  it  as  well  as  it  can  now  be  seen. 
Many  who  have  often  seen  it  before  will  be 
surprised  at  the  extraordinary'  delicacy  of  the 
finish  of  the  flesh,  the  glowing  gems  of  the 
diadem  — the  exquisite  chiselling  of  the 
sculpture.  It  may'  be  interesting  to  note 
that  the  representations  of  the  church  and  the 
synagogue  are  almost  identical  w'ith  the 
famous  carvings  on  the  door  of  Rochester 
Cathedral. 

The  third,  and  to  some  extent  the  most 
important,  of  the  Van  Eyck  paintings  is 
Lord  Dudley's  'ueautiful  example,  “ The 
Celebration  of  High  Mass.”  Though  nothing 
can  surpass  in  taste  and  finish  the  charming 
“ S.  Jerome”  before  mentioned,  this  excels 
it  in  variety  of  interesting  detail,  great- 
ness of  subject,  and  broader  scope.  Whetherwe 
considertheadmirable  harmony  and  splendour 
• of  colour,  the  exact  representation  of  every 


most  minute  particular  of  the  scene,  or  the  com- 
position and  feeling  of  the  figures,  this  is  in 
every  way  a most  extraordinary  painting,  and 
w'orth  the  most  earnest  study.  It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  architecturally,  and  for  its 
ritual  characteristics.  As  in  Mr.  Hope’s  pic- 
ture, the  sculpture  is  most  beautiful.  'I'he 
carpets  and  coverlets  are  a study  of  them- 
selves. One  use  of  triforium  galleries  is  indi- 
cated— viz.,  to  enable  the  servants  of  the 
church  to  let  down  the  costly  hangings,  which 
even  now  in  some  foreign  countries  form  so 
striking  a part  in  the  festival  decorations. 
Sjiecial  attention  is  due  to  the  gorgeous  metal 
dossel,  W'ith  its  elaborate  chasing  and  enamel- 
ling. The  detail  is  so  perfectly  given  as  to 
enable  any  competent  person  fully  to  realise 
the  w’ork  as  it  really  existed.  From  these 
inestimable  gems  of  art  we  will  turn  to 
the  somewhat  later  Italian  w'orks,  but  before 
doing  so  we  must  not  pass  over  the  richly, 
coloured  and  finely-conceived.  “Last  Supper,’ 
by'  Giotto.  From  the  whole  feeling  of  this 
picture  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  much, 
the  English  school  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  affected  by  the  Italian,  especially  in 
the  taste  for  colour.  Foremost  among  the 
fifteenth- century  works  of  Italy  is  the  great 
triptych  by  Fra  Angelico  de  Fiesole,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  darkening  of  the  colours 
generally,  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  master. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  could  only  paint 
angels,  saints,  and  good  people  ; but  this  pic- 
ture, in  our  opinion,  contradicts  the  common 
saying.  Very  few  paintings  of  the  same  date 
show  more  power  in  description  of  evil  pas- 
sions and  suffering  than  this.  The  tyrant 
with  the  snake  diadem  is  marvellous ; so 
are  the  envious  ones,  and  the  quarrelsome 
tearing  each  other’s  flesh.  In  some  of  the 
vicious  groups  a very  fair  know'ledge  of  ana- 
tomy is  shown.  There  is  amazing  power,  con- 
sidering the  date,  in  the  avaricious  man 
held  down  down  by  the  hair  of  his  head  while 
the  demons  pour  molten  gold  down  his  throat. 
Still,  doubtless  by  far  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  subject  is  the  grand  choir  of  Heaven,  . 
seated  in  its  eternal  serenity  of  peace,  and  the  . 
joyous  circling  bands  of  the  Blessed  dancing,  • 
as  it  were,  through  the  clear  blue  ether  ; one,  ' 
hardly  believing  that  such  blessedness  could 
be  hers,  is  directed  by  the  angel  to  turn  ' 
from  the  dow'nward  road  of  misery.  How  ' 
lovely  is  the  ethereal  buoyancy  of  the  ascend-  ■ 
ing  saints  as  they  fly  through  the  air.  When 
the  picture  was  in  its  original  lustre,  the  upper 
part,  where  the  angels’  wings  are  beautifully  ■ 
stamped  and  indented,  must  have  sparkled  1 
like  gems,  as  we  sometimes  see  happens  in  the  j 
finest  Italian  miniatures  of  the  same  date,  ] 
such  as  occurred  in  Mr.  Ottley’s  sale,  now  in  < 
the  choice  collection  of  the  Rev.  'T.  Fuller  i 
Russell.  Another  very  remarkable  picture, 
though  in  every  way  inferior  to  this,  is  j 
“The  Nativity,”  ascribed,  possibly  with 
truth,  to  Botticelli,  though  if  so  he  must 
have  been  considerably  over  seventy  years 
of  age.  The  circle)  dance  of  angels  is  very 
similar  to  what  we  have  just  noticed,  as  is 
also  the  loving  embrace  of  the  angels.  All 
the  shepherds  are  crowned  by'  angels  with  the 
evergreens,  and  peace  to  the  men  of  goodwill 
is  portrayed.  'The  Devil,  in  dismay,  and 
grinning  horribly,  is  forced  to  retreat  from  the 
happy  sight,  w'hile  an  angel  choir  is  carolling 
on  tile  roof  of  the  inn.  There  are  other 
works  of  this  master.  294,  one  of  his 
great  circular  pictures,  is  a capital  example 
— verv  religious  and  monumental.  None  is 
equal  in  feeling  to  the  choice  specimen  at 
South  Kensington,  belonging  to  Lord  Elcho. 
Of  pictures  of  this  class  scarcely'  anything 
approaches  “ The  Wise  Men’s  Offering,”  by 
iVndrea  Mantegna — an  admirable  production 
in  the  artist’s  best  manner,  though  a good  deal 
the  worse  lor  age.  Few  pictures  so  fully  and 
beautifully'  tell  their  story.  It  is,  in  fact,  of 
the  very'  highest  quality.  The  various  ex- 
pressions of  reverence  in  the  young  Eastern, 
the  negro,  and  the  old  king  who  is  offering 
his  gold,  is  most  striking.  The  finish  of  this 
picture  is  equal  to  anything  but  the  Van 
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Eycks  in  the  whole  collection.  By  Filippo 
Lippi  we  have  a line  study  for  an  adoring 
angel  in  tempera  (No.  281).  In  the  driest, 
but  still  a grand  and  impressive  style,  is  Carlo 
Crevelli’s  great  picture  (303).  The  richness  of 
the  ornamental  decoration,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  dresses,  are  remark- 
able ; but  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  muscular 
development  and  expression  which  detracts 
much  from  the  works  of  this  artist.  These 
faults  are  more  especially  to  be  noted  in  the 
Pieta  (318).  The  collection  cannot  boast 
anything  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  equal  to  what 
was  shown  last  year  ; still  there  is  a good  re- 
presentation of  “ Christ  bearing  the  Cross  ” 
(275),  and  two  fine  crayon  drawings  (2G8  and 
270).  By  his  imitator,  Luini,  there  is  only 
one  questionable  example  (290),  a replica  of 
the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  picture  (so  terribly 
retouched)  in  the  National  Gallery  of  his  dis- 
puting with  the  doctors,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  is  a pity  that  the  paint- 
ings by  this  great  man  have  been  so  frequently 
ascribed  to  Leonardo,  possessing,  as  they  do, 
most  valuable  qualities  of  their  own,  and 
certainly  never  needing  any  other  name  to 
recommend  them.  Of  Leonardo’s  contempo- 
raries, we  have  a first-rate  work  of  Lorenzo  de 
Credi’s.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  great  a 
painter  should  almost  till  our  time  have  been 
disregarded,  as  merely  a copyist  of  Leonardo’s 
works — to  which,  in  fact,  in  colour  and  execu- 
tion , they  really  bear  little  resemblance.  There 
are  few  finer  instances  of  this  distinguished 
artist  than  Lord  Dudley’s  “Holy  Family” 
(302).  The  colour  is  exquisitely  pure  — 
nothing  can  surpass  the  intensity  of  feeling 
thrown  into  the  adoring,  reverent  face  of  the 
little  S.  John.  The  landscape  in  the  back- 
ground is  excellent.  Giovanni  Bellini  is 
splendidly  represented  in  the  present  collec- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  finer  speci- 
mens than  Nos.  92  and  315  ; the  former  the 
property  of  Lady  Eastlake,  the  latter  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley— an  exquisite  “ Virgin  and 
Child  both  mother  and  infant  of  wondrous 
beauty.  No.  92  is  more  important  in  subject 
— “ The  Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by 
Saints.”  lie  is  blessing  the  donor  of  the 
picture.  The  chief  interest  of  the  whole  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  divine  infant.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  religious  pictures  we  know.  On  either 
side  of  this,  also  belonging  to  Lady  Eastlake,  are 
good  examples  of  single  figures  by  Giovanni 
Baptista  Cima.  Of  the  same  school  Lord 
Dudley  has  a “ Holy  Family”  (300^  by  Marco 
Basaiti,  which  is  in  all  respects,  though  cer- 
tainly authentic,  very  inferior  to  the  picture 
by  him  in  the  National  Gallery.  This  is 
partly  due  to  its  having  been  carelessly  re- 
stored at  some  time  or  other.  We  now  turn 
to  the  great  master  of  Raffaelle.  By  Perugino 
we  have  five  pictures,  all  of  small  size  and 
importance,  but  interesting  as  showing  whence 
his  greater  pupil  derived  his  earlier  training. 
By  Raffaelle  himself  there  are  but  three 
originals,  one  large  “ Crucifixion  ” (307),  said 
to  have  been  executed  when  he  was  only 
seventeen.  It  is  entirely  like  Perugino,  but 
inferior  to  his  better  work.  As  one  might  ex- 
pect, it  wants  power ; the  angels  with  flying 
bands  are  very  weak ; the  repose  of  the 
Saviour  is  good,  but  the  best  point  is  the  S. 
Jerome.  Very  different  in  power  and  quality 
is  the  priceless  little  gem  (309),  “ The  Three 
Graces.”  As  at  Leeds,  so  here,  this  forces 
itself  upon  one’s  notice,  and  claims  for  itself 
the  pre-eminent  place,  though  in  such  princely 
company.  We  doubt  if  any  picture  of  its 
size  exercises  so  magic  a fascination  upon  all 
beholders.  285,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster’s 
“ Holy  Family,”  is  only  a school  picture.  There 
is  but  one  Francia  (319)  a good  example,  and 
that  is  all.  There  is  also  only  one  Sasso 
Ferrato,  a fair  specimen,  exhibiting  all  his 
faults  and  beauties.  The  hard  contrast  of 
colour  is  scarcely  pleasing.  Of  the  school  of 
Venice  there  are  many  splendid  things.  There 
are  ten  by  Titian.  Excluding  the  portraits  for 
Me  present;  the  two  finest  are  the  Marc|uis  of 
Westminster’s  _ “ Woman  taken  in  Adultery  ” 
(63),  a splendid  composition,  though  hardly 


true  to  the  Gospel  narration,  and  Lord 
Dudley’s  (3G5)  “Susanna  and  the  Elders.” 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  very  curious, 
but  the  painting  is  excellent.  The  loveliness  of 
the  face  reflected  in  the  mirror  is  enchanting  ; 
the  landscape  in  the  background  is  capital. 
“ The  Golden  Age  ” (334),  by  his  fellow  pupil, 
Giorgione,  is  a gorgeous  piece  of  colouring — 
the  feeling  as  deep  as  the  tone  of  colour — all 
sunshine  and  happy  peace. 

Conspicuous  for  rich  and  harmonious  colour 
are  the  pictures  by  Tintoretto,  of  which  there 
are  four  ; 95  is  a sketch  of  a large  picture  at 
Venice;  151,  the  great  one  from  Hampton 
Court,  lent  by  her  Majesty.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  merits  in  colour  it  has  many  faults — 
exaggerated  mannerism,  heavy  unmeaning 
shadow  witlr  great  indistinctness  of  outline. 
In  every  way  better  is  Lord  Dudley’s  “ Christ 
Delivered  to  the  Jews”  (328).  By  Palma 
Vecchio  and  his  pupil  Bonifacio  there  are 
good  e.xamples,  329,  357,  which  may  well  be 
compared,  the  latter  surpassing  his  master  in 
taste,  colour,  and  composition.  His  models 
are  very  fine.  Of  the  later  Italians  we  have 
good  but  uninteresting  Carlo  Dolces,  73,  81  ; 
a pooi'Domenichino,  167 ; andseveral  Guidos — 
3,  a very  sweet  “ Sleeping  Christ,”  the  Virgin 
Mother  adoring.  The  most  important  one  is 
“ S.  John  in  the  Desert,”  276,  lent  b}' the 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  We  must  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  part  of  the  collection  with 
Paolo  Veronese.  Of  the  four  pictures  by  him 
by  far  the  finest  and  most  interesting  is  that 
lent  by  the  trustees  of  Lord  Taunton,  a very 
lovely  instance  of  the  favourite  subject,  “The 
Holy  Family  with  S.  Catharine.”  The  only 
fault  is  that  the  composition  seems  somewhat 
cramped.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  canvas 
may  have  been  curtailed.  It  is  seldom  that 
so  grand  an  assemblage  of  Italian  art  almost 
from  the  earliest  time  has  been  brought  to- 
gether. 


DECORATIVE  ART. 

Mr.  E.  J.  POYNTER,  A.R.A.,  delivered  a 
lecture  very  recently  at  the  Midland 
Institute,  Birmingham,  on  “ Decorative  Art.” 
He’  commenced  by  saying  that  the  lecture  would 
deal  with  the  elements  of  beauty  in  deco- 
rative art ; the  first  part  being  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  our  art  manufactures,  and  the  second 
to  painting.  He  announced  that  whatever  was 
made  by  man  was  capable  of  being  made  either 
beautiful  or  ugly,  in  a more  or  less  degree,  and 
theh  productions  might  be  divided  into  three 
broad  classes  : first,  those  objects  which,  being 
made  simply  for  use,  without  after-thought  of 
beauty,  were  not  susceptible  of  decoration  or 
were  not  fitted  for  it  by  reason  of  the  rough 
usage  to  which  they  were  exposed  ; second,  that  I 
vast  class  of  productions  which,  being  also  made 
for  use,  have  been  found  capable  of  being  orna- 
mented, and  whose  beauty  of  appearance  was 
considered  of  more  or  less  importance ; and, 
thirdly,  those  objects  which  were  made  purely 
for  purposes  of  decoration  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  beauty.  After  enlarging  upon  the  beauty 
of  fitness  and  the  beauty  of  workmanship  and 
appropriate  decoration,  the  lecturer  said  no  work 
of  art  manufacture  could  have  any  pretensions  to 
be  called  beautiful  unless  it  had  the  first  and 
second  elements  of  beauty— fitness  and  work- 
manship ; and,  unless  it  had  these  two  qualities, 
it  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  rendered 
beautiful  by  the  most  elaborate  and  best  executed 
ornament  which  could  be  applied  to  it.  He 
attributed  the  decline  of  art  in  this  and  other 
countries  to  a dread  of  appearing  to  be  able  to 
afford  handsome  things,  and,  combined  with  that, 
especially  in  this  country,  a desire  of  rapidly 
making  fortunes — the  root  of  all  that  was  sham 
and  bad  about  us.  Expensive  shams  took  the 
place  and  commanded  the  name  of  beautiful 
work,  and  this  was  so  much  a part  and  parcel  of  i 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  people  had  really  ) 
come  to  believe  that  progress  meant  this  and 
nothing  more.  He  pointed  out  in  detail  what 
the  elements  of  beauty  were  which  were  neces- 
sary in  a work  of  art  manufacture,  enforcing  the 
fact  that  without  good  construction  and  good 
workmanship  no  work  could  have  any  value  as 
a work  of  art,  He  next  considered  the  question 
of  decoration,  treating  of  it  first  with  regard  to 
smaller  objects,  such  as  household  furniture,  I 


plate,  &c.,  and  dealing  with  the  larger  matter  of 
decorative  painting  in  the  second  part  of  his 
lecture,  illustrating  the  principles  he  laid  down 
by  references  to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 


SUITABLE  LAND  FOR  SEWAGE  PURPOSES. 

IRRIGATION  in  some  form  or  other  is  sure  to 
be  sooner  or  later  the  universally  adopted 
method  of  disposing  of  our  sewage,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  aU  interested  in  the  matter  to  turn  tliefi- 
atteirtiou  not  only  to  the  best  method  of  irrigating 
the  laud,  but  to  the  selection  of  land  best  suited  for 
irrigation  purposes.  The  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
cess has  not  to  the  present  time  received  the  atteniiou 
it  demands,  and  we  therefore  were  glad  to  see  the 
subject  treated  with  his  usual  success  by  Jir.  J. 
Bailey  Denton  in  a paper  recently  read  by  him  at 
Maidstone.  The  paper  is  throughout  a valuable 
one,  deaUug  exhaustively  with  the  sewage  question 
in  all  its  details,  and  bestowing  special  attention  on 
the  point  above  alluded  to.  When  in-igation  was 
first  proposed  many  seemed  to  suppose  that  sandy 
and  waste  lands  were  the  proper  places  to  receive 
the  sewage.  The  old  idea  of  its  being,  after  all, 
somewhat  of  a nuisance,  has  not  yet  left  us,  and  we 
were  careless  about  its  value  so  long  as  we  could 
insure  its  final  disposal  without  polluting  our 
streams  and  rivers  as  of  old.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton’s 
experiments,  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Voel- 
cker,  the  well-known  agricultural  chemist,  i)oint 
to  clay  lands  as  the  most  advantageous  for  the  dis- 
tribution tliereon  of  sewage.  If  properly  drained 
and  subsoUed,  the  water  percolates  through  them  as 
easily  as  through  a sandy  soil,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  crops  raised  from  such  land  will  be  of  a 
superior  quality.  Sandy  and  gravelly  lands  not 
only  require  more  sewage  than  clay  soils  to  insure 
a productive  growth,  but  they  frequently  allow  the 
sewage  to  pass  through  them  only  partiaRy  filtered 
down  from  the  surface  to  the  drains  or  to  the  sub- 
terranean water  level  existing  lower  in  the  earth. 


BRISTOL  PORT  AND  CHANNEL  DOCKS. 

For  some  years  past  (says  the  Railioaij  News) 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Avon  and  the 
approach  to  Bristol,  and  various  iilans  have  been 
suggested  by  eminent  engineers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbour  and  the  estabUshment  of  docks 
at  a more  commodious  position  than  at  Bristol.  In 
1828  Mr.  Milne  proposed  a masoni-y  pjier  at  Portis- 
head.  In  183f)  Mr.  Brunei  proposed  a floating  pier 
at  the  same  place,  to  be  formed  of  large  pontoons  ; 
and  two  years  later  Sir  .John  MacneiU  proposed  a 
breakwater  pier.  In  1853  the  construction  of  a 
dock  was  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  Portishead 
shore,  and  Mr.  Neale  further  proposed  that  it 
should  be  a floating  dock.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
channel — viz.,  the  Gloucestershfie  side — has  been 
selected  as  an  appropriate  location  for  docks  by  a 
number  of  engineers.  The  late  Mr.  Rendel  reported 
in  favour  of  Avonmouth  as  the  best  ocean  steam-  -t 
packet  terminal  station  m connection  with  the  port 
of  Bristol,  but  he  insisted  that  whatever  harbom’ 
was  adopted  the  river  Avon  must  be  made  to  flow 
through  it,  in  order  to  secure  a sufficient  scour  by 
the  flood  of  all  tides.  Mr.  Hawkshaw’s  plan  was  to 
construct  a steam  dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ocean  steamers,  and  to 
connect  the  dock  with  Bristol  by  a railway  laid  on 
the  margin  of  the  river.  The  result  of  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  at  various  times  is  that  while 
Mr.  Neale  recommended  permanent  dock  works  at 
Portishead,  Messrs.  Rendel,  Thornton,  Howard, 
Hawkshaw,  Page,  Fowler,  and  Abernethy  have  re- 
commended docks  at  Avonmouth,  and  Messrs. 
Milne  & Brunei  and  Sir  John  MacNeill  have  been 
in  favour  of  a pier  at  Portishead.  In  1864  a new 
Act  was  passed,  authorising  the  construction  of 
docks  at  Avonmouth,  and  the  works  have  for 
some  time  past  been  in  progress,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Brunlees.  The  lock  of  the  Chanel  Dock 
at  Avonmouth  is  450ft.  long  and  85ft.  wide.  The 
dock  itself  is  1,400ft.  long  by  500ft.  wide,  the  avail- 
able water  area  being  about  sixteen  acres,  with  a 
length  of  quay  wall  of  3,200ft.  The  depth  of  water 
over  the  Channel  Dock  ciU  at  ordinary  high  water 
of  neap  tides  is  36ft.,  and  the  dejith  of  water  in  the 
dock  is  23ft.  Gin.  Proposals  have  been  made  for 
constructing  docks  at  Portishead,  the  lock  of  which 
is  450ft.  long  and  65ft.  wide,  the  dock  itself  being 
1,800ft.  long  and  500ft.  wide,  the  area  of  water  being 
equal  to  about  twelve  acres,  and  the  length  of  quay 
wall  2,200ft.,  deptli  of  water  on  cill  23ft.  6in.,  and 
in  the  dock  17ft.  Gin. 

o. 

New  A.R.A.’s. — The  Royal  Academicians  and 
Astochates  met  on  the  evening  of  Thuisday,  26th 
ult.,  to  elect  three  A.R.A.’s.  Messrs.  H.  S.  Marks, 

F.  Walker,  and  T.  Woolner  were  chosen  by  clearly- 
pronounced  majorities. 
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I3AMBAHD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL.* 

TSAMBARD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL  was 
born  on  the  !)th  of  April,  1806,  the 
only  sou  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  who, 
after  some  American  experience  as  a civil 
engineer  in  America — consequent  on  his 
Royalist  sympathies  proving  unacceptable  to 
the  Revolution,  which  at  that  time  was  para- 
mount in  France — had  settled  in  this  country 
seven  years,  and  had  been  married  nearly 
that  time  to  an  English  lady,  Miss  Sophia 
Kingdom.  On  the  completion  of  an  im- 
portant commission  entrusted  to  him  at 
Portsmouth  by  the  Government,  Sir  Isam- 
bard Brunei  removed  to  London,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Lindsay-row,  Chelsea,  until 
the  heavy  responsibilities  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  compelled 
him  to  live  nearer  thereto.  At  Chelsea 
young  Brunei  commenced  his  education, 
under  the  Rev.  Weeden  Butler,  who  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood — having  been  pre- 
viously taught  Euclid  by  his  father,  and  ex- 
hiMted  considerable  talent  for  drawing,  even 
at  the  age  of  four  years.  W e next  find  him 
at  Dr.  Morell’s  school,  at  Hove,  near 
Brighton.  An  extract  from  one  of  his  letters 
in  1820  reveals  an  early  liking  for  the  profes- 
sion he  adopted,  or  inherited.  A passing  and 
comparatively  uninterested  reference  to  the 
progress  of  his  classical  studies  is  followed  by 
the  description  of  “an  amusing  job”  he 
had  been  about,  viz.,  taking  a plan  of  the 
town,  which  he  had  got  “pretty  exact.”  For 
the  attainment  of  “a  more  exact  plan,”  how- 
ever, he  requests  the  loan  of  his  father’s  “ long 
eighty  foot  tape.”  From  Hove  he  proceeded 
for  two  years  to  the  College  Henri  Quatre,  at 
Paris,  and  in  1823  permanently  took  his  posi- 
tion in  his  father’s  office.  In  1825  the  Thames 
Tunnel  was  commenced,  and  Sir  Isambard’s 
diary  bears  frequent  witness  to  the  energetic 
devotion  displayed  by  his  son  under  the  many 
difficulties  which  attended  its  construction. 
In  the  accident  avhich,  on  the  1st  January, 
1828,  put  a stop  to  the  works  for  seven  years, 
he  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  was  most  severely 
injured,  remaining  under  medical  treatment 
lor  several  months.  On  his  recovery,  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  energy  to  his  profession  on 
his  own  account.  His  first  “ competition 
venture”  was  sending  in  four  designs  for  the 
then  contemplated  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge. 
These,  however,  did  not  find  favour  with  Tel- 
ford, who  had  been  requested  to  advise  upon 
the  plans  submitted,  and  who,  indeed,  reported 
equally  unfavourably  of  all ; submitting  a 
design  himself  in  the  new  competition  which 
followed,  which  was  also  in  its  turn  rejected. 
Brunei  was  ultimately  appointed  engineer, 
but  financial  difficulties  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge  until  some  time  after 
his  death. 

In  1833  he  commenced  his  career  as  a rail- 
way engineer  in  the  service  of  the  newly- 
started  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
We  cannot  trace  here  the  history  of  his  long- 
continued  exertions  in  behalf  of  that  company. 
It  differs  little  from  the  history  of  all  who 
had  to  encounter  and  vanquish  the  obstinate 
resistance  offered  by  those  who,  a few  years 
later,  with  equal  blindness,  plunged  into  uto- 
pian schemes  for  the  construction  of  new  lines 
similar  in  all  but  the  need  for  their  establish- 
ment to  those  they  had  formerly  opposed. 
Brunei’s  connection  with  the  Great  Western 
Company  continued  until  1851  ; he  also 
planned  other  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  also  in  Italy  and  India. 

His  abstemiousness  in  everything  but 
tobacco  probably  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  enormous  capacity  for  work 
which  he  possessed.  At  times  he  appears  to 
have  been  able  for  weeks  together  to  do  with 
but  two  or  three  hours’  sleep  out  of  the  four- 
and-twenty,  and  that  frequently  taken  in  his  ' 
arm-chair  or  travelling  carriage.  His  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  railway  enterprise  would 
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alone  have  won  him  a first-class  reputation, 
but  his  genius  for  work  led  him  to  seek  for 
fresh  triumphs  in  the  field  of  ocean  steam  navi- 
gation. In  1836,  mainly  by  his  influence,  the 
Great  Western  Steamship  Company  was 
formed,  and  in  April,  1838,  the  Great  Western 
successfully  made  her  first  vojmge  from  Bristol 
to  New  York  in  fifteen  days,  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  only  three-fourths  of  her  coal,  to  the 
great  joy  of  her  owners  and  the  discomfiture 
of  Dr.  Lardner  and  other.s,  who  had  advanced 
the  opinion  that  Atlantic  steamers  could  not 
carry  sufficient  coal  for  the  voyage.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Great  Western  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Great  Britain,  which  was  built  of 
iron,  and  launched  in  1844.  This  vessel,  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  an  experimental 
trial  in  the  Archimedes,  the  screw-propeller  was 
for  the  first  time  adopted,  after  successfully 
accomplishing  several  voyages,  ran  ashore  in 
Dundrum  Bay.  She  was  rescued  by  Brunei, 
but  the  misfortune  caused  the  collapse  of  the 
company,  and  the  vessel  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  & Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
who,  after  refitting  her,  started  her  again  in 
1851,  as  a regular  steam-ship  between  Liver- 
pool and  Australia. 

The  success  attending  the  adoption  of  the 
screw-prof>eller  led,  in  1841,  to  Brunei’s  ap- 
pointment to  conduct  experiments  for  the 
Admiralty,  with  the  view  to  the  application  of 
the  principle  to  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
He  appears  to  have  met  with  the  usual  amount 
of  red-tape  opposition  and  petty  ill-will,  which 
all  appear  destined  to  encounter  who  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  dealings  with  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  although  his  exertions  led 
to  the  ultimate  successful  adoption  of  the 
screw,  his  services  were  never  acknowledged, 
either  by  any  pecuniary  or  other  recom- 
pense. 

His  last  great  enterprise,  the  building  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  was  conceived  by  him  shortly 
after  his  appointment  as  engineer  to  the 
Australian  Mail  Company  in  1851.  The  mis- 
fortunes which  so  long  appeared  inseparable 
from  all  and  everybody  connected  with  the 
apparently  unlucky  ship  are  too  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers  to  need  repetition.  After 
ruining  the  company  under  whose  auspices 
she  was  originally  projected,  and  even  when 
built  refusing  for  a long  time  to  move  into  the 
water,  she  was  at  length  successfully  floated 
in  January,  1857.  Even  then,  for  a long  time 
she  continued  to  appear  somewhat  in  the 
character  of  a white  elephant,  and  her  de- 
signer was  not  permitted  to  witness  her 
triumphant  career  in  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cables.  He  appears,  however,  before  her 
completion  to  have  entertained  some  idea  of 
her  adoption  of  such  a purpose,  for  when 
Cyrus  Field  came  to  England  in  1856,  in  con- 
nection with  the  then  proposed  cable,  and 
visited  the  Great  Eastern,  then  nearly 
finished,  Brunei  said  to  him,  “ There  is  the 
ship  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable.” 

On  September  5,  1869,  while  engaged  in 
preparing  the  Great  Eastern  for  sea,  he 
was  attacked  with  paralysis,  and  gradually 
sinking,  died  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  in 
the  54:h  year  of  his  age.  A window  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  in  Westminster, 
and  a statue,  executed  by  Baron  Marochetti, 
awaits  a site,  promised  by  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works.  More  lasting 
monuments  to  him,  however,  far  exceeding 
even  the  memorials  of  his  works,  are  the 
benefits  which  they  won  for  science  and  com- 
merce. The  Atlantic  cable  itself  must  ever 
carry  to  and  fro,  with  its  thousand  messages, 
some  memory  of  Brunei’s  fame,  for  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  without  his  ship  its 
successful  completion  would  have  been  a 
thing  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

As  a lesser  form  of  memorial,  this  biography 
by  his  son  is  very  valuable.  Its  accuracy  and 
completness  are  worthy'  of  commendation,  and 
the  object  ol  its  author,  viz.,  “ to  provide  as 
far  as  possible  the  materials  on  which  a just 
judgment  of  his  career  can  be  based,”  appears 
to  us  fully  attained. 
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ON  THE  NEW  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 
{Concluded  from  page  62.) 

IT  was  thought  desirable  throughout  the  wards 
to  have  a smooth  surface  of  flat  ceiling,  but 
throughout  the  corridors  and  a great  portion  of  the 
hospital  the  arches  and  girders  are  left  to  show 
the  construction,  the  soffits  of  the  arches  being 
finished  with  a setting  coat  of  plastering.  The 
joists  and  sleepers,  or  concrete  and  paving,  are 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  Dennett  arching  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  waggon-headed  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  and  the  groining  of  the  aisles  is  also 
executed  in  the  same  material,  the  aisles  having 
stone  ribs.  The  thickness  in  the  panels  is  5in., 
and  in  the  stiles  lOin.  The  reason  which  in- 
duced me  to  adopt  this  mode  of  construction  for 
the  chapel  roof  was  not  only  the  satisfaction  of 
having  a real  sound  solid  construction,  but  it 
aflbrded  an  opportunity  of  carrying  up  several 
flues  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  which  must  other- 
wise have  cropped  up  in  an  objectionable  mode  on 
the  balustrading.  The  flues  are  carried  across  the 
groining  or  aisles  on  the  back  of  the  main  ribs, 
then  up  the  piers  of  clerestory  walls,  and  again 
on  the  back  of  the  main  roof.  Provision  being 
made  for  sweeping  at  certain  points  easy  of 
access.  I may  here  mention  that  the  flues  from 
all  the  low  buildings  are  taken  across  the 
corridor  ceilings,  and  carried  up  with  the  main 
huUding,  thus  avoiding  all  risk  of  smoke  and 
disfigurement.  The  ceiling  of  the  Governor’s 
haU  is  constructed  with  iron  girders  and 
Dennett  arching  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
flues  for  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floors  had 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  instead  of  interfering 
with  the  parapet  and  balustrading,  were  carried 
over  the  back  of  the  cove,  and  taken  out  of  the 
roof  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  “ Dennett  ” 
material  is  certainly  very  handy  in  execution ; it 
accommodates  itself  to  any  form  of  arch  or  groin; 
it  is  strong,  has  great  resistance  against  fire,  and, 
when  set,  does  not  exert  any  lateral  pressure  ; but 
care  must  he  taken,  and  a liberal  allowance  made 
for  expansion  dm-ing  the  process  of  setting,  and, 
finally,  I believe  it  is  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  than 
any  other  fireproof  construction.  The  superficial 
area  of  arching  used  at  the  hospital  in  floors  and 
flats  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  feet. 

The  rivetted  iron  girders,  of  which  there  are 
about  1,250  tons,  were  made  in  Belgium  at  the 
Sclassin  Works,  and  although  not  quite  so  neat  in 
finish  as  one  would  wish  (many  being  exposed  to 
view),  yet  at  the  same  time  they  are  composed  of 
excellent  material,  and  stood  the  proof  tests  well. 
They  were  delivered  very  regularly,  and  the  delay 
which  so  often  occurs  from  the  non-delivery  of 
ironwork  was  avoided.  The  flat  roofs  over  low 
buildings  and  comdors,  which  in  many  parts  form 
terraces  of  communication,  are  constructed  in  a 
similar  way.  The  surface  of  arching  is  covered 
with  concrete,  laid  to  the  requfied  fall,  and  then 
covered  with  asphalte — “ Pilkington’s  patent,” 
which  consists  of  the  introduction  of  a.  layer  of 
felt  between  two  coats  of  asphalte.  The  lower 
coat  is  laid  in  polinceon,  about  half  an  inch  thick,' 
and  the  upper  coat  in  Seysell,  half  an  inch  thick, 
with  flushing  of  the  same  material.  The  whole, 
as  well  as  the  paving  in  the  basement,  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Pilkington  in  an  excellent  manner. 
The  paving  and  channel  stones  used  in  the  areas 
are  the  patent  Victoria  stone,  composed  of  granite 
chippings  and  Portland  cement  cast  in  moulds, 
and  indurated  by  a process  somewhat  similar  to 
Mr.  Ransome’s.  It  forms  a capital  paving,  and 
a considerable  saving  has  been  effected  by  using 
it  in  lieu  of  rubbed  York.  The  traffic  in  the  areas 
is  of  course  unimportant,  but  the  paving  in 
question  has  been  severely  tested  in  the  Poultry 
and  on  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  is  standing  the 
test  well.  The  corridors  are  paved  with  tiles  one 
foot  square  and  inch  thick,  in  alternate  squares 
of  red  and  huff,  with  black  borders.  They  are 
executed  in  Ransome’s  material  specially  in- 
durated, and  when  one  considers  that  this  mate- 
rial is  found  most  effectual  as  a grindstone,  I am 
induced  to  expect  that  it  will  stand  the  effect  of 
friction  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  natural 
stone.  The  cost  of  such  paving  bedded  and 
jointed  in  Portland  cement  is  very  moderate.  The 
quantity  requii-ed  will  be  about  30,000ft.,  and  I 
do  not  think  so  good  an  effect  could  be  produced 
in  any  other  material  with  equal  durability  at  so 
small  a cost.  The  floors  of  wards  are  laid  with 
wainscot  oak  as  being  non-absorbent, 'and  the]walls 
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are  plastered  with  Parian  cement  for  the  same 
reason.  Itjhas  been  endeavoured  to  incorporate 
a tint  with  the  finishing  coat  of  the  Parian,  with 
a view  to  avoid  the  glare  of  the  natural  white 
colour,  and  painting  hereafter.  Certain  experi- 
ments were  tried,  and  it  was  found  that  with  a 
backing  of  Portland  cement  and  a setting  coat 
only  of  Parian,  a more  uniform  tint  was  produced 
than  by  using  Parian  throughout.  Although 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  manipulation, 
the  result  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Had  we 
been  able  to  wait  until  the  walls  were  more 
completely  dry,  a more  uniform  tint  would  pro- 
bably have  been  produced. 

The  ward  windows  are  constructed  in  three 
divisions,  as  shown  on  sections,  the  lower  part 
being  to  open  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  upper 
sash  drops  to  the  depth  of  the  transom,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  for  clearing  the  upper  stratum  of 
air  in  the  wards.  The  whole  of  these  sashes 
and  frames,  and  the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  doors, 
were  made  in  Sweden  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Ekman.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Harris,  went  pur- 
posely to  Sweden  to  inspect  the  works,  and 
brought  back  a most  satisfactory  report  of  the 
machinery,  drying  chambers,  and  general  capa- 
bilities of  the  establishment  for  turning  out  good 
work,  and  the  result  has  fully  justified  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  them. 

The  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  jiavilions  has 
been  used  up  as  a drying-room  (by  building  up 
temporarily  the  various  openings)  in  which  all 
the  floor  boards  and  other  joiners’  work  have 
been  thoroughly  seasoned.  One  of  the  many 
newspaper  critics,  seeing  these  openings  built  up, 
regretted  that  the  governors  were  unable  to 
utilize  the  whole  of  the  hospital,  and  that  some 
of  the  wards  had  consequently  been  built  up.  A 
little  inquiry  would  have  enlightened  him  and 
explained  the  reason  of  the  temporary  blockade. 

In  designing  the  joiners’  work,  all  mouldings 
and  quu'ks  have  been  dispensed  with  as  far  as 
possible,  as  such  parts  only  afibrd  harbour  for 
vermin.  The  wainscot  floors  are  tongued  with 
hoop-iron,  the  nail  holes  stopped  with  coloured 
putty,  and  prepared  for  waxing  and  polishing. 
The  windows  of  the  pavilions  are  glazed  with 
plate-glass,  with  a view  to  a more  equal  tem- 
perature, and  the  corridors  are  glazed  with  flatted 
crown. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements  are 
indicated  to  some  extent  on  the  drawings  hang- 
ing on  the  walls.  It  was  determined  to  depend 
as  much  as  possible  on  natural  ventilation, 
avoiding  all  costly  arrangements  and  fanciful 
theories,  at  the  same  time  providing  the 
means  of  changing  the  air  during  cold  and 
boisterous  weather  and  at  night.  The  main 
extraction  shaft  is  carried  up  in  the  well- 
hole  of  the  stau-cases,  and  in  this  is  placed  the 
smoke-flue  from  the  boiler,  consisting  of  a wrought 
iron  tube  15in.  diameter.  The  boilers  for  warm- 
ing purposes  would  not  of  course  be  available  in 
the  summer,  but  the  furnace  for  the  supply  of  hot 
water  and  baths  would  be  continuous  in  its  opera- 
tion. In  .the  upper  part  of  this  shaft  are  also 
placed  the  hot  water  cistern,  and  if  found  neces- 
sary, hot  water  coils  will  be  added  to  assist  the 
rarefaction.  Shafts  are  carried  from  the  ends  of 
all  the  wards,  both  at  the  ceUing  and  floor  level, 
and  from  the  centre  at  the  stove  shaft  hereafter 
mentioned,  communicating  with  a horizontal  trunk 
in  the  roof,  which  trunk  is  connected  with  the 
heated  shaft  previously  referred  to.  To  replace 
the  air  thus  extracted,  fresh  air  is  introduced  by 
means  of  zinc  tubes  laid  between  the  Dennett 
arching  and  the  floor  boards,  communicating  with 
the  stoves  and  hot  water  coils,  thus  passing  over 
a cool  surface  in  summer,  and  tempered  in  winter 
by  contact  with  the  heated  surfaces  before  enter- 
ing the  wards,  the  whole  admitting  of  regulation 
by  valves.  Each  pavilion  has  its  independent 
means  of  warming  and  ventilating,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  all  complication  in  the  arrange- 
ment, but  the  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  in  the 
event  of  a break-down  in  any  one  block,  its  neigh- 
bour can  come  to  its  assistance  during  its  tem- 
porary^ failure.  A chamber  is  formed  under 
the  ceilings  of  the  con-idor  in  basement  and 
ground  floor,  into  which  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
in  the  low  intermediate  buildings  forming  the  out- 
patients’ and  casual  departments  are  ventilated, 
and  this  chamber  communicates  at  each  pavilion 
with  the  main  extraction  shaft  before  described. 
The  wards  generally  ai’e  warmed  by  three  open 
fireplaces,  aided  in  cold  weather  by  an  auxiliary 
system  of  hot  water.  The  comdors  and  stair- 
cases are  also  warmed  by  hot  water.  The  open 
fireplaces  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  wards,  with 
vertical  shafts.  These  fireplaces  might  have 


been  arranged  ^against  the  outer  walls,  but  bed 
space  would  thus  have  been  sacrificed.  The  stoves 
might  have  been  placed  as  they  are,  but  with  de- 
scending flues  to  the  outer  walls.  This,  however, 
would  have  involved  great  complication  in  the 
arrangement,  and  risk  of  smoke  and  difficulties  in 
sweeping,  and  the  piers,  already  small  enough, 
would  have  been  so  riddled  with  flues  that  they 
would  have  been  unequal  to  caiTy  the  weight  im- 
posed. It  was  therefore  thought  best  to  carry  up 
a vertical  shaft  throughout.  It  may  detract 
somewhat  from  the  appearance  of  the  wards,  but 
it  has,  I think,  great  compensating  advantages. 
The  shafts  are  constructed,  as  shown  on  the 
drawings,  with  an  outer  case  of  cast  iron,  and  a 
inner  smoke  tube  15in.  diameter.  The  hot  metal 
does  not,  therefore,  come  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  wards,  but  the  space  between 
the  two  tnbes  becomes  an  eflicient  ventilating 
shaft,  which  is  connected  as  before  with  the  main 
trunk  in  roof.  The  smoke  tube  is  carried  down 
to  the  basement,  and  is  swept  from  below  without 
disturbing  the  wards.  The  whole  aiTangement  is 
capable  of  easy  removal  for  repah'.  A cast  iron 
socket  is  built  into  each  floor,  supported  on  two 
small  bearers  running  from  girder  to  girder,  and 
the  Dennett  arching  is  made  good  to  the  same 
all  round,  thus  avoiding  any  communica- 
tion from  floor  to  floor.  The  enter  casing  is 
of  cast-iron,  put  up  in  pieces  and  bolted  to- 
gether, and  is  easily  removed  at  any  time  should 
it  be  necessary  to  repair  the  smoke  tubes.  In  the 
upper  story  the  iron  casing  is  discontinued,  and  a 
brick  casing  built  on  the  concrete  floor,  which  is 
more  convenient  for  passing  through  the  roof  and 
caiTying  the  external  shaft.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  three  stoves  go  into  one  flue.  This  is 
made  of  ample  dimensions,  a--  d a valve  is  pro- 
vided at  each  stove  to  close  the  connection  with 
the  flues  when  the  stove  is  not  in  use.  As  far  as 
it  can  be  tested  in  the  present  unfinished  condi- 
tion of  the  work,  the  ai-rangement  works  satisfac- 
torily. The  stoves  are  formed  with  an  air 
chamber  at  the  back,  having  a large  heating  sur- 
face of  metal  (but  which  cannot  be'  heated  suffi- 
ciently to  vitiate  the  air)  standing  in  a pan  of 
water,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Gurney  stove. 
The  ventilation  of  the  water-closets  and  lavatories 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  wards,  and  is 
carried  up  the  shaft  in  the  river  tuiTet,  in  which 
are  placed  the  hot-water  tanks  for  supply  of 
baths  and  water  coils.  The  stone  shafts  at  the 
angles  form  the  termination  of  the  foul  linen  and 
dust  shoots,  which  are  carried  right  up  to  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  ventilation  of  the  museum  and 
school  buildings  is  on  the  same  general  principle, 
the  ventilating  and  smoke  shaft  being  contained 
in  the  tower  at  the  southern  end  of  the  building. 
The  whole  of  the  warming  and  ventilating  works 
have  been  most  satisfactorily  earned  out  by  the 
well-known  and  experieiaced  firm  of  Haden  & Son, 
of  Trowbridge,  and  I am  glad  to  bear  testimony 
to  their  ability  and  the  careful  and  considerate 
attention  to  all  works  entrusted  to  them. 

The  risk  of  fire  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  but 
considering  that  an  alarm  even  of  fire  would  act 
most  injuriously  on  many  cases,  a system  of  fire 
mains  andj  cocks  is  provided  throughout  the 
building.  The  cocks  admit  of  being  served  either 
from  the  rising  main  or  from  the  large  tanks  pro- 
vided in  the!  towers.  A special  main  has  been 
laid  by  the  Southwark  and  VauxhaU  Company  to 
supply  the  building,  and  a constant  service  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  supplied ; but  in  the  event  of 
any  accident  happening  to  the  main,  provision  is 
made  by  an  arrangement  of  back  valves  to  supply 
the  cocks  from  the  tanks.  These  arrangements 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Shand  & Mason, 
whose  name  is  a guarantee  for  their  efficiency.  The 
gas  services  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Strode, 
and  although  not  calling  for  any  special  descrip- 
tion, I may  say  that  they  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  usual  satisfactory  manner  by  that  firm. 

The  lifts,  of  which  there  is  one  to  each 
pavilion,  demand  a few  words  of  explanation. 
They  are  constructed  upon  the  hydraulic  ram 
principle.  A boring  w’as  made  to  a depth  of  70ft., 
and  lined  in  the  usual  manner  for  about  22ft. 
through  the  gravel  with  cast-iron  cylinders  to 
keep  back  the  water,  and  from  this  point  to  the 
bottom  through  the  clay  the  well  is  lined  with 
brickwork.  In  this  well  is  sunk  a cast-iron  cylin- 
der, llin.  internal  diameter,  strongly  bolted  to- 
gether in  9ft.  lengths,  and  within  this  again 
comes  a hollow  ram,  9in.  diameter,  working 
through  this  cylinder,  screwed  together  in  9ft. 
lengths.  On  the  top  of  the  ram  the  ascending 
room  is  attached,  consisting  of  a strong  iron 
frame  with  iron  roof,  all  strongly  trussed  to- 
gether and  lined  with  match  boarding.  At  the 


top  and  bottom  of  this  room,  on  each  side,  are  V 
guides,  lined  with  gun  metal,  the  top  ones  having 
springs  to  prevent  oscillation  or  sudden  shocks. 
At  each  side  are  suspending  irons,  to  which  are 
attached  strong  chains  passing  up  a groove  in  the 
brickwork  and  over  wheels  3ft.  Sin.  diameter  to 
the  counterbalances  on  each  side  ; these  counter- 
balances work  in  recesses,  and  are  gi-ooved  to  run 
in  guide  irons.  The  guide  bars  for  the  ascending 
rooms  are  of  cast  h’on,  placed  the  whole  height 
to  ensure  a steady  movement.  A gear  rod 
passes  through  the  cage  to  control  the  lift,  and 
self-stopping  gear  is  attached.  The  lifts  are 
worked  by  a fall  of  water  from  large  tanks  fixed  in 
the  roof  of  each  block,  104ft.  from  basement, 
each  tank  containing  2,500  gallons.  The  stroke 
or  rise  of  each  lift  is  63ft.  The  pressure  of  water 
is  451b.  per  square  inch,  and  the  lifts  are  calcu- 
lated to  raise  six  persons  each  time.  This 
principle  has  been  adopted  as  affording  the 
most  perfect  safety  attainable.  The  over- 
head gear  is  placed  at  the  sides  in  a 
chamber  specially  provided,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  any  fracture  thereof,  no  damage  would  arise  to 
the  cage.  There  is  also  ono  food  lift  to  each 
block.  They  are  upon  the  rack  and  piston 
principle.  The  machinery,  which  is  in  the  base- 
ment, consists  in  each  case  of  a cylinder,  llin. 
diameter,  with  piston  and  rack  working  in  it, 
with  tooth  wheel  and  large  drum  wheel,  on  which 
is  coiled  the  wme  lifting  rope,  passing  to  the  top 
of  the  building  and  over  a one-grooved  pulley  to 
the  cage,  which  has  guides  top  and  bottom  ; this 
cage  runs  in  T-iron  guides,  fixed  in  each  side  of 
walls,  from  top  to  bottom  of  lift  hole.  A sepa- 
rate wire  rope  is  attached  to  the  top  of  cage, 
passing  over  grooved  top  wheel  to  the  counter- 
Isalance,  which  is  also  guided  on  each  side  by 
angle  iron  guides.  The  lift  is  worked  by  a rod 
passing  up  at  the  corner  and  communicating  with 
the  valve  at  the  bottom.  The  weight  intended 
to  be  raised  is  1 cwt.  The  height  is  63ft.,  and 
these  lifts  are  worked  from  the  same  tank  as  the 
passengers’  lifts.  They  are  easily  controlled  at 
any  floor,  and  stop  themselves,  at  the  highest 
and  lowest  points.  The  whole  of  the  lifting  ap- 
paratus has  been  specially  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Fred.  Colyer  & Co.,  Engineers,  St.  Mary’s 
Iron  Works,  Leman-street,  London,  the  whole 
of  the  work  being  of  the  most  substantial  character, 
and  nothing  has  been  neglected  to  ensure 
thorough  efficiency,  combined  with  perfect  safety 

The  electric  communication  has  been  executed 
partly  by  Messrs.  Reid,  Brothers,  of  the  City- 
road,  and  partly  by  Messrs.  Moseley,  and  the 
ornamental  h’onwork  by  Messrs.  Skidmore. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  a few  words  as 
regards  the  cost.  The  ultimate  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  site,  will  probably  be  about  £400,000,  in- 
cluding foundations  and  fittings,  or  £650  per  bed, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed  explanation, 
appears  to  be  a large  sum  ; but  if  all  extraneous 
buildings  are  allowed  for,  and  the  cost  of  one 
pavilion  taken  which  accommodates  111  beds,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  amount  would  be  reduced 
to  £250  per  bed,  and  considering  the  cubic  allow- 
ance of  space,  the  number  of  attached  rooms  pro- 
vided, and  the  character  of  the  work  generally, 
such  amount  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  ex- 
cessive. The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of 
the  concrete  foundations  and  the  enclosure  rail- 
ing, is  about  9d.  a cube  foot.  The  contract,  among 
other  things,  provides  a large  medical  school  build- 
ing, a building  for  the  training  of  nurses,  large 
administrative  offices  for  the  civil  department  of 
the  hospital,  five  residences  and  extensive  out- 
patients’ department,  and  the  enclosure  of  84 
acres  of  land  with  stone  curb  and  iron  railing  and 
parapet  walls. 

I have  now  only  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  Messrs.  Perry  have  carried 
out  the  work,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Bullivant,  the 
Clerk  of  Works,  and  all  parties  who  have  assisted 
me,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  have 
performed  their  several  duties. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Peesident  (Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt)  said  that 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  pavilion  or  other 
systems  of  hospital  construction,  there  could  be 
no  question  as  to  the  merit  attaching  to  Mr. 
Currey  for  the  lucid  way  in  which  he  had 
described  the  new  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  There 
were  several  visitors  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  room,  and  he  would  first  call  upon  Dr. 
Balfour. 

Dr.  Balfour,  having  thanked  the  President 
for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Currey’s 
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paper,  and  Mr.  Cun-ey  for  having  given  him  the 
opportunity  of  personally  inspeeting  the  works, 
said  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the  great  care 
which  appeared  to  have  hecu  taken  to  provide  for 
all  the  contingencies  of  the  medical  service  and 
the  school  service  of  the  hospital.  Perhaps  the 
highest  compliment  he  could  pay  to  Mr.  CuiTcy 
was  to  say  that  on  only  one  point  could  he  find 
anything  that  did  not  come  u^)  to  his  expectations. 
He  was  not  quite  prepared  to  endorse  the  opinion 
that  the  system  of  ventilation  by  shafts  in  the 
centre  of  the  wards  was  perfect,  because  ho  feared 
that  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  tires  were  not 
burning,  and,  consequently,  when  there  would  be 
no  heat  in  the  centre  tube,  the  system  of  ventila- 
tion might  possibly  get  out  of  order,  and  the  foul 
atmosphere  of  one  ward  get  into  another  ward. 
He  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  aiTangement 
to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  This,  however,  was 
the  only  point  of  detail  which  he  considered  open 
to  criticism.  The  school  arrangements  were  par- 
ticularly good,  and  the  care  that  had  been  paid  to 
the  general  arrangement,  and  to  the  ventilation 
was  (with  the  exception  of  the  point  alluded  to) 
highly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  said  that 
Mr.  Currey  had  not  quite  accurately  described  the 
arrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  Lariboissiere 
Hospital  at  Paris.  That  hospital  had  its  ward- 
blocks  surrounding  a central  court.  He  thought 
Mr.  Currey  said  that  the  ward-blocks  extended 
at  right  angles  to  the  central  corridor.  He  (Mr. 
Hall)  believed  that  that  arrangement  had  been 
carried  into  effect  in  two  or  three  hospitals  in 
Gr;  at  Britain.  The  first  hospital  in  which  the 
principle  was  adopted  was  that  at  Blackburn. 
The  plan  of  the  Lariboissiere  was  that  of  a central 
court  with  corridors  round  three  sides  of  that 
court,  the  administrath^e  buildings  being  situated 
on  the  fourth  or  entrance  side,  the  ward-blocks 
approached  by  the  eastern  corridor  extending 
toward  the  east,  and  those  approached  by  the 
western  corridor  extending  westwards.  He 
thought  that  that  arrangement  was  worthy  of  a 
little  more  attention  than  it  had  hitherto  received 
in  this  country,  because  the  plan  w'as  considerably 
more  compact,  and  allowed  of  better  communica- 
tion between  the  several  blocks  and  the  adminis- 
trative department.  Another  point  which  he 
desired  to  submit  to  Mr.  Currey’s  consideration 
was  whether  it  was  really  most  advantageous  to 
cover  the  interior  w'alls  of  the  wards  with  Parian 
cement.  At  the  time  when  the  best  mode  of  con- 
structing hospitals  was  under  discussion,  it  was 
considered  that  Parian  cement  was  the  best 
possible  material  for  the  purpose  of  coating  the 
ward-walls,  and  that  a highly-polished  hard 
surface  was  greatly  to  be  desired.  But  in  one  of 
the  most  important  buildings  of  this  kind  which 
had  been  constructed  (Chorlton-upon-Medlock) 
the  W'alls  were  covered  with  lime-white,  because 
the  funds  did  not  allow'  of  the  use  of  Parian 
cement ; and  it  had  been  suggested  of  late  years 
that  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  avoid  the 
use  of  Parian  cement,  which,  good  as  it  W'as,  was 
liable  to  absorb  some  of  the  miasma — ^a  fault 
which  it  was  highly  necessary  to  avoid — and  that 
if  lime-white  were  generally  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  it  would  be  possible  to  renew  the  surface 
of  that  coating  periodically,  while  that  material 
would  also  act  as  a preservative  against  infection. 
It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  many  im- 
portant points  which  Mr.  Currey  had  onlj’  slightly 
touched  upon.  The  question  of  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  space  allotted  to  each  patient  was 
very  important.  He  believed  klr.  Currey  had 
given  a larger  number  of  cubic  feet  per  bed  in  his 
wards  than  had  been  given  in  any  other  case. 
The  distance  betw'een  the  pavilions  had  also  been 
increased,  but  not,  he  thought,  to  an  extent 
incommensurate  with  the  extra  height  of  the 
blocks. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  said  he  had  been  over  the  new 
buildings,  and  ho  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
whole  arrangements,  which  were  eminently  satis- 
factory in  nature  and  extent.  The  school  and 
museum  arrangements  seemed  particularly  ex- 
cellent, and  compared  very  favourably  with  those 
at  University  College. 

Dr.  Carter  said  he  had  had  the  advantage  not 
only  of  hearing  Mr.  Currey’s  paper,  hut  of  ac- 
companying that  gentleman  over  the  buildings 
several  times.  At  the  time  when  the  removal 
.^d  reconstruction  of  S.  Thomas's  Hospital  w'ere 
in  contemplation,  a note  of  alarm  was  sounded  by 
a great  medical  authority — Brow'nlow-Moore — ns 
to  the  danger  of  building  hospitals  as  permanent 
structures,  and  the  late  Sir  .lames  Simpson  ex- 
I'ressed  his  fear  that  hospitals  became  saturated 


in  course  of  years  with  the  miasma  thrown  ofl  by 
the  sick,  and  ventured  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
best  plan  would  bo  to  construct  hospitals  of  a 
temporary  nature,  so  that  they  could  ho  destroyed 
at  certain  intervals  and  re-ei'ected  on  other  sites. 
The  great  weight  of  Sir  James  Simpson’s  name, 
ho  (Dr.  Carter)  thought,  caused  undue  import- 
ance to  bo  attached  to  his  utterance  on  this 
matter,  giving  his  conclusions  a prominence  not 
justified  by  the  grounds  from  which  he  deduced 
them.  As  this  new  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital  was 
the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  carried  out 
as  a permanent  establishment  since  the  exiires- 
sion  of  these  opinions,  he  thought  it  would  be 
some  satisfaction  and  re-assurance  to  klr.  Currey 
and  to  architects  generally  when  he  said  that  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  medical  profession 
that  Sir  James  Simpson,  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned, sounded  an  unnecessary  note  of  alarm, 
and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  new  hospital  might  be  kept  as  wholesome  for 
all  time  as  any  building  of  its  kind  possibly 
could  he.  His  (Dr.  Carter’s)  colleague,  Mr. 
Holmes,  had  lately  contributed  to  the  Lancet 
some  criticisms  of  Sir  James  Simpson’s  remarks 
on  this  point,  which  would  doubtless  be  found 
worth  perusal  by  architects.  As  to  the  best 
material  for  coating  the  walls  of  the  wards,  he 
might  say  that  Ume- white  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  in  the  new  hospital  built  by  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras  at  Hampstead,  and  since  handed 
over  to  the  Bletropolitau  Asylums  Board;  but  he 
thought  that  with  due  care  and  frequent  cleans- 
ing with  a wet  sponge,  a smooth  surface  was  in- 
finitely preferable,  for  the  products  of  the  miasma 
escaping  from  the  patients  was  most  injurious 
when  disturbed  while  in  a dry  state.  He  was 
highly  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  hosjntal,  but  had  to  criticise 
one  small  detail.  He  thought  it  would  be  found 
that  there  was  not  quite  light  enough  in  the 
operating  theatres,  and  that  more  window-space 
would  have  to  be  provided  before  the  surgeons 
felt  quite  at  home  in  them.  With  this  exception, 
however,  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Currey’s 
arrangements.  (Cheers.) 

Professor  Donaldson  complimented  Mr.  Currey 
upon  the  lucidity  of  his  paper,  as  well  as  on  the 
successful  completion  of  so  important  a work. 
With  regard  to  the  observation  by  a previous 
speaker  that  the  new  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
differed  from  the  Lariboissiere,  it  W'as  true  that 
the  arrangement  was  diff'ereut  (necessarily  so, 
on  account  of  the  site),  but  the  principle  was  the 
same.  With  regard  to  the  defective  lighting  of 
the  operating  theatres,  that  could  easily  be  re- 
medied. He  begged  leave  to  jiroi'.ose  that  the 
best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Currey  for  the  very  interesting  and  lucid  paper 
he  had  i-ead.  (Applause.) 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  had  very  great  pleasure 
iu  seconding  that  vote  of  thanks.  He  thought 
they  must  all  have  felt  that  Mr.  Cinrey  was 
a singularly  happy  man  to  have  got  through  this 
great  work  without  a single  difficulty.  The  reason 
of  this  might  be  that  he  had  had  a commission  so 
liberal  in  its  character,  and  had  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  execution  of  the  commission — he  (the 
Professor)  would  not  say  a very  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  but  a straightfor- 
ward mode  of  doing  business,  and  an  absence  of 
straining  after  eft’ect,  which  two  considerations 
went  so  far,  as  could  be  seen  by  Mr.  Currey’s  ex- 
ample, to  ensure  success  iu  such  a matter.  The 
description  Mr.  Currey  had  given  of  his  work 
showed  that  he  had,  from  the  foundation  to  the 
vanes  of  his  highest  pinnacles,  one  object  in  view 
— to  do  his  work  with  the  utmost  substantiality 
and  with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  he  (the  Pro- 
fessor) thought  he  had  never  heard  or  read  the 
description  of  a transretion  of  building  that 
carried  more  completely  to  his  mind  the  appear- 
ance of  everything  having  been  done  well  and  lor 
the  very  best.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  site  was  one 
which  had  afl’orded  Mr.  Currey  great  liberty  as 
regarded  space  ; that  was  a thing  which  seldom 
fell  to  the  lot  of  an  architect.  He  had  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  in  the  most  intelligent 
manner,  and  he  (Professor  Kerr)  thought,  from 
what  he  heard,  that  the  public  were  universally 
inclined  to  consider  this  hosintal  to  he  a chef 
d'ceuvre  of  its  kind,  and  he  personally  thought 
it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  age 
as  regarded  its  efficiency  and  the  likelihood  of  its 
provuig  a success  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  There  was  one  point  upon  which  he 
should  like  to  say  a word,  especially  as  Mr. 
Ransome  was  present.  He  referred  to  1NL-. 
Currey’s  use  of  artincial  stone  in  this  building. 


He  (Professor  Kerr)  confessed  that  once  or  twico 
when  he  heard  the  matter  mentioned  he  was  in- 
cUned  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Currey  was  justified 
as  an  architect  iu  using  the  artificial  stone 
in  the  way  he  had  done,  but  from  Mr.  Currey’s  de- 
scription ho  was  perfectly  satisfied  iu  that  respect. 
In  the  way  iu  which  Mr.  Currey  had  used  that 
material  he  had  fulfilled  its  proper  purpose,  and 
he  need  not  fear  to  withstand  any  criticism  which 
might  be  offered  upon  the' subject  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  If  he  (the  speaker)  understood 
the  matter  aright,  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
columns  were  of  artificial  stone — and  he  might 
mention  an  incident  which  occuiTed  with  regard  to 
these  capitals.  A certain  stone-carver  had  been 
promised,  as  he  considered,  ail  the  carving  work 
of  this  hospital.  He  went  on  the  ground  one 
day  and  complained  that  he  was  being  badly 
treated.  The  clerk  of  works,  or  the  person  who- 
received  him,  asked  him  what  ha  meant.  The 
carver  said,  “ I see  Corinthian  capitals  fixed  iu 
their  places  which  were  not  carved  by  me.”  The- 
clerk  of  works  told  him  that  if  he  would  ac 
company  him  to  the  shed  he  would  see  these 
Corinthian  capitals  by  the  hundred.  They  both 
went  to  the  shed,  w'here  the  carver  was  compelled, 
to  confess  that  at  a little  distance  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  artificial  stone  capitals  from  those 
iu  Portland  stone.  This  tribute  was  deserving  to 
Mr.  Ransome,  because  he  could  manufacture  his 
stone  so  as  to  be,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  the 
material  which  it  professed  to  imitate.  He 
believed  these  capitals  were  made  solid,  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  of  such  material  as  to  equal  the 
Portland  stone.  Mr.  Cun-ey  mentioned  the  cu-- 
cumstance  of  this  stone  being  superior  to  the 
natural  material  in  the  form  of  grindstones.  It 
had  been  said  that  Kature  did  not  undertake  to 
find  us  in  grindstones,  hut  architects  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Ransome  had  invented 
another  stone  which  was  superior  to  the  one 
referred  to,  and  if  Mr.  Currey  had  waited  for  a 
few  years  he  would  have  had  a better  stone 
(laughter).  He  (Professor  Ken-)  had  seen  speci- 
mens of  the  new  stone  of  the  same  kind  as  Port- 
land stone  and  of  the  same  kind  as  certain 
“ barnacles,”  and  he  thought  that  when  the  time 
came  architects  and  builders  would  all  feel  very 
much  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  effects  and 
qualities  of  this  new  stone.  He  understood  Mr. 
Currey  to  say  that  the  corridors  were  paved  with 
artificial  stone,  as  it  was  found  to  wear  better 
than  tiles.  That  was  well  worth  understanding. 
Of  course  they  were  aU  acquainted  with  tile- 
paving, than  which,  for  ornamental  purposes, 
nothing  could  be  better ; but  for  paving  on  a 
large  scale,  this  artificial  stone  w-as  far  superior. 
It  was  not  a laminated  stone,  and  that,  perhaps, 
was  the  reason  of  its  durability ; but  he  should 
like  to  hear  Mr.  Currey  say  whether  it  was  equal 
to  Portland  stone  as  a paving.  The  very  im- 
portant question  of  hospital  construction  which  had 
been  raised,  and  the  able  discussion  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  in  the  room  as  to  the  best  surface  for 
the  walls  of  the  wards,  had  been  viy  interesting. 
Those  of  them  who  had  not  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  question  might  have 
suggested  that  the  ordinary  rule  might  be  applic- 
able to  hospitals — that  Parian  cement  -with  a 
polished  surface,  being  non-absorbent,  was  liable 
to  a certain  disadvantage  as  regarded  the  tric'Kling 
of  the  water  of  condensation  down  the  surface  ; 
but  the  propriety  of  using  a polished  surface  for 
the  walls  of  a hospital  ward  was  now,  to  him, 
unquestionable.  Some  of  them,  too,  might  have 
suggested  that  if  the  hme-white  were  necessary 
as  a mere  coating  on  the  surface,  the  wall  itself 
might  be  of  Parian  cement  with  the  lime  over  it. 
Dr.  Carter  said  he  preferred  the  polished  surface, 
as  capable  of  being  cleaned  when  requu-ed  with- 
out much  trouble  ; but  a lime  surface  involved 
greater  trouble  iu  cleaning  (or  rather  removal), 
and  was  attended  with  much  greater  risk  both  to 
the  men  employed  in  the  work  and  to  the  patients 
in  other  parts  of  the  hospital.  He  heartily 
seconded  the  resolution  moved  by  Professor 
Donaldson  (Applause). 

Mr.  Jennings  thought  that  on  such  occasions  as 
that  they  should  look  at  all  the  points  in  connec- 
tion w-ith  the  subject.  He  hr  d not  heard  any  notice 
taken  of  any  other  covering  for  the  walls  than 
Parian  cement  or  lime-whiting.  In  Liverpool, 
tiles  and  enamelled  slate  were  much  used,  and  it 
was  a question  whether  glazed  tiles  were  not 
capable  of  being  used  for  the  walls  of  wards.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  a surface  of  glazed 
tiles  or  enamelled  slate  would  not  be  liable  to 
retain  infectious  matter,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  he  still  further  liable  to  the  evils  of 
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condensation  of  the  atmosphere  unless  the  ven- 
tilation was  perfect.  He  imagined,  however,  that 
the  provisions  made  for  ventilation  by  Mr.  Currey 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  air  in  such  a 
state  as  to  prevent  condensation.  He  did  not  see 
that  Mr.  Cun-ey  had  made  any  special  provisions 
for  carrying  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
would  not  have  to  be  carried  off'  from  the  upper 
but  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  wards  ; nor  was  he 
aware  whether  Mr.  Currey  considered  that  the 
opening  of  the  tubes  to  the  edges  would  afford 
sufficient  ventilation  to  the  wards  in  summer. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
would  sometimes  pass  up  to  the  top,  owing  to  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  that  it  would  not  always 
remain  at  the  bottom.  He  should  like  to  know 
what  precautions  were  adopted  for  can-ying  out 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  under  such  circumstances, 
and  when  there  were  no  fires  ? At  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  dining’ room  the  ventilation  now  and  then 
acted  the  wrong  way,  and  put  out  the  gas,  and  the 
same  result  had  often  been  experienced  by  all 
present  who  had  tried  to  heat  by  hot  chambers. 

Mr.  Fowleu  said  that  the  admirable  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Currey  suggested  to  his  mind  three 
subjects  of  congratulation.  Firstly,  he  con^atu- 
lated  Mr.  Currey  on  the  satisfactory  conclusion^of 
so  perfect  a monument  as  the  new  hospital  might 
fairly  be  considered.  (Hear,  hear.)  Secondly, 
he  thought  they  should  congi-atulate  the  profes- 
sion generally  on  the  liberality  with  which  the 
Governors  of  the  Hospital  had  enabled  them  archi- 
tect to  carry  out  the  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
third  party  who  were  to  be  congratulated  were 
the  poor,  on  having  the  means  of  such  a magnifi- 
cient  hospital  put  before  them.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  subject  of  hospital  accommodation  was 
not  so  thoroughly  understood  as  it  was  now.  He 
supposed  they  might  now  think  that  they  had 
arrived  at  some  tolerably  definite  ideas  upon  the 
subject ; but  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a very  open 
question  as  to  what  the  arrangement  should  be. 
In  the  building  of  a hospital  with  which  he  was 
familiar  (but  of  which  he  was  not  the  architect, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  name  it),  the  wrong 
plan  was,  undoubtedly,  ultimately  adopted,  after 
a long  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
methods  of  an-angement.  From  what  had  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  subsequent  examples  of 
hospital  construction,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
hospital  referred  to  could  have  been  a success,  for 
the  architect  was  limited  to  an  expenditure  of 
about  £100  per  bed,  though  twenty  years  ago 
that  was  considered  a very  liberal  outlay.  The 
expense  of  the  building  cubed  out  was  little  more 
than  half  that  of  Mr.  Currey’s  S.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  (9d.  per  foot  cube),  viz.,  5Jd.  per  foot 
cube.  It  was  now  known  that  that  scale  of  ex- 
penditure was  too  low  to  provide  an  efficient 
establishment,  and  it  was  a matter  on  which  the 
profession  was  to  be  congratulated  that  in  twenty 
years  it  had  made  such  satisfactory  progress. 

Dr.  Massey  said  he  thought  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary for  him  to  speak  of  the  various  merits 
of  the  new  hospital,  for  they  were  so  very  nume- 
rous. With  regard  to  the  ward  construction,  he 
might,  however,  say  one  or  two  words.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  buildings,  the  wards  had  a great 
many  merits.  The  lifts  being  constructed  sepa- 
rately from  the  wards  was  a great  advantage,  and 
he  thought  the  floors  would  prove  as  non-absor- 
bent as  the  walls,  being  of  well-polished  solid 
oak,  fitted  together  with  the  accuracy  of  a piece 
of  cabinet  work.  The  lavatories  and  water- 
closets  at  the  ends  of  the  wards  were  admirably 
ventilated  and  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the 
wards.  He  thought,  however,  that  there  were 
some  points  in  the  ventilation  that  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  heard  a little  more  fully  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Currey  had  not  stated  the  propor- 
tion of  the  outlet  to  the  inlet  area.  He 
(Dr.  Massey)  supposed  there  must  have  been 
some  proportion  fixed  upon.  Neither  had  Mr. 
Currey  stated  the  proportion  of  both  inlet  and 
outlet  area,  either  to  the  size  of  the  wards  or  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  wards.  The  general 
system  of  ventilation  adopted,  he  (the  speaker) 
should  have  liked  to  have  heard  a little  more 
about.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  were 
summer  and  winter  ventilations — the  former,  he 
assumed,  by  the  windows  (and  nothing  could  be 
better) ; but  with  regard  to  the  winter  ventila- 
tion it  appeared  to  him  not  quite  so  clear  that  it 
would  work  well.  There  were  two  methods  of 
inlet,  as  he  understood,  the  one  along  the  floor  in 
connection  with  hot  water  coils,  the  other  by 
direct  - communication  with  the  | stoves.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  heating  all  the  inlet  air  in 
this  way,  unless  it  was  done  with  great  care. 


would  render  it  too  dry  for  the  use  of  the  patients. 
Moreover,  [the  outlets  were,  as  he  understood,  at 
the  end  of  the  ward,  not  in  the  end  walls,  but  in 
the  side  walls,  and  likewise  round  the  chimney. 
He  also  understood  that  the  air  escaping  through 
these  outlets  at  the  ends  of  the  wards  would  go 
through  long  horizontal  flues  into  a common 
tube,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  place  would  be  venti- 
lated somewhat  on  what  was  known  as  Jebb’s 
principle — the  principle  on  which  so  many  gaols 
were  ventilated,  and  to  which  there  were  grave 
objections.  The  air  that  was  warmed  at  the 
stoves  before  distribution  came  into  the  ward  in 
close  proximity  to  the  outlet  chimney,  beneath 
which  chimney  there  were  gas  jets,  and  he 
thought  that  the  hot  air,  from  its  inlet  being  so 
near  to  these  gas  jets,  would  be  to  a great 
extent  j lost  by  being  sucked  up  the  outlet 
chimney. 

Dr.  Balfour  asked  whether  there  was  anything 
to  prevent  the  foul  air  from  one  ward  getting 
into  another. 

Mr.  Currey  said  he  did  not  think  such  an  oc- 
currence possible. 

The  President  (Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt)  said  that  for 
several  years  he  had  given  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  hospital  construction,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Parian  cement 
was  by  far  the  best  material  for  coating  the  walls 
of  the  wards.  At  the  Middlesex  Hospital  several 
years  ago  that  material  was  used  ; it  was  sponged 
down  regularly  at  intervals,  and  the  hospital 
authorities  had  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
with  regard  to  condensation.  He  could  not  at 
all  conceive  that  a rough  surface  was  advisable  for 
such  a purpose.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  going 
over  the  hospital  a day  or  two  ago  with  Mr. 
Currey.  He  considered  that  the  construction  of 
the  hospital  was  excellent  in  every  respect. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  tendered 
to  Mr.  Currey,  that  gentleman  said  he  thanked 
the  meeting  for  their  kind  appreciation  of  his 
architectural  services  in  connection  with  the 
hospital.  In  replying  to  the  points  raised  in  the  dis- 
cussion, he  referred,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  shafts 
in  the  centre  of  the  ward.  It  was  not  intended, 
he  said,  to  depend  on  these  shafts  for  the  venti- 
lation, but  the  shafts  being  there  to  subserve 
another  purpose  it  was  determined  to  utilise 
them  also,  if  possible,  for  purposes: of  ventilation. 
The  main  means  of  ventilation  were  provided  at 
the  two  ends  of  each  ward,  both  at  top  and 
bottom,  by  much  larger  shafts.  A rarefying 
power  in  these  shafts  would  be  got  both  night  and 
day,  summer  and  winter,  because  they  were 
warmed  by  the  furnace  for  the  heating  of  the 
b.aths.  Mr.  Hall  was  quite  right  in  his  criticism 
about  the  Lariboissiere  Hospital.  The  Parian 
cement  question  had,  he  thought,  been  fully  dis- 
posed of  by  the  medical  gentlemen  present.  The 
wards  of  the  old  S.  Thomas’s  were  of  Keene’s 
cement,  and  were  regularly  washed  down  every 
summer.  An  objection  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  tiles  for  this  purpose  was  that  there  were  so 
many  joints,  which  would  harbour  vermin.  Of 
course  enamelled  slate,  in  much  larger  pieces 
than  the  size  of  the  tiles,  got  rid,  to  some  extent, 
of  that  difficulty.  To  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
the  inlets  for  fresh  air  had  an  area  of  about  50in. 
to  each  patient,  and  the  outlet  area  was  much 
larger.  With  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  light  in 
the  "Operating  theatres,  that  could  of  course  be 
easily  remedied. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  take  place  on  February  6 th  (Mon- 
day next),  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Denison,  Q.C.,  “ On  Domes.” 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 

[FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT.] 

Hamlet  had  some  hope  that  a great  man’s 
memory  might  outlive  his  life  half  a year — 
if  he  bunt  chiu-ches.  Had  Hamlet  lived  nowadays, 
and,  to  “ recover  his  wits,”  been  sent  to  Glasgow 
instead  of  to  England,  he  possibly  might  recover 
them  this  much,  thatjhenceforth  it  would  not  be  in 
the  churches  a man  had  bmlt  he  would  seek  the 
perpetuation  of  his  memory,  for  he  would  find  that 
sometimes  the  man  lived  longer  than  the  ch’orch. 
One  of  the  most  able  architects  that  has  at  any  time 
practiced  in  Glasgow  was  WiUiam  Stark,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Among  his  principal  works  is  S.  George’s  Church  ; 
and  there  is  a looming  probability  that  some  of 
those  who  saw  the  laying  of  its  foundation-stone 
may  see  also  the  disinterring  of  it.  A proposal  to 
raze  the  church  has  been  before  the  Town  Council, 
“ the  head  and  front  of  the  offending  ” being  that, 
lying  like  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  it 


necessitates  West  Georgo-street,  in  debouching  on 
Buchanan-street,  to  divide  in  two  and  diverge  by 
each  side  of  it.  The  spire,  conceived  in  tho^  im- 
agination of  an  artist  that  was  akin  to  a poet’s,  is 
the  most  original,  unique,  and  perhaps  tlio  most 
beautiful  in  the  city,  and  with  Hamilton’s  palatial 
Club-house— grand  in  its  general  effect,  although 
somewhat  crude  in  its  details — composes  a charm- 
ing pictorial  “ bit  ” in  our  civic  scenery.  Whether 
Hamilton,  the  later  artist,  had  in  his  mind’s  eye 
this  picture,  it  is  these  two  buildings,  not  individually 
but  in  cemposition,  that  lift  Buchanan-str-eet — the 
Regent-street  of  Glasgow — out  of  the  low  level  of  a 
dull  monotony.  The  spire,  however,  is  the  more 
valuable  and  independent,  relieving  the  line  of  a 
ragged  horizontality,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  give 
picturesqueness  to  the  street.  S.  George’s  Church 
appears  in  a no  less  important  asiiect  as  the  ter- 
minus of  a vista  from  George-street  East,  the  street 
which  at  no  great  distance  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  our  principal  square — oui'  intramural  garden  and 
sole  statue-site.  And  yet  I have  heard  it  argued  that 
it  obstructed  the  view — the  view  being  an  horizoii  of 
the  “ croon  o’  the  causey.”  There  are  few  build- 
ings in  Glasgow,  certainly  very  few  chui'ches, 
either  as  features  in  the  scenery  to  the  ordinary 
passer-by,  or  as  objects  of  special  regard  to  the 
educated  eye,  that  we  can  afford  less  to  part  with 
than  S.  George’s  Church.  Its  composition  is  at 
once  stately  and  picturesqrie,  its  detail  large, 
simple,  and  singularly  expressive  ; _and  when  Italian 
architecture  is  running  ranlt  riot  in  wanton^  extra- 
vagance, there  is  something  refreshing  in  the 
occasional  study  of  a design  so  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent of  “ loudly  ” emphasized  2>arts,  multiifficity  of 
mouldings,  or  meretricious  cari-iug,  and,  withal,  im- 
posing. Stark  designed  in  the  large,  broad  manner, 
not  piecing  as  a cabinet-maker,  but  building  as  an 
architect.  As  his  material  was  stone,  his  workinan- 
ship  was  mason-work.  His  designs  are  as  free  from 
lirettiness  as  pettiness.  They  have  no  feminine 
finery  about  them,  no  weakness  or  falsity  to 
smother  or  conceal  by  an  overlay  of  “ ornament. 
They  are  rich  in  that  rarest  of  beauty,  the  ” beauty 
that  unadorned’s  adorned  the  most” — the  beauty 
of  truth. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  best 
modern  buildings  in  Glasgow  are  by  Stark.  His 
other  chief  works  are  the  Jail,  the  Old  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  the  Hunterian  Museum  ; and,  strange 
to  say,  the  evil  genius  that  threatens  St.  George  s 
I Church  has  followed  these  also.  The  jail  was  de- 
signed when  Greek  architecture  was  little  under- 
stood and  less  practised,  and  although  suffering 
much  from  not  being  placed  uiion  the  jilatform  that 
the  architect  intended,  it  left  his  hands  a grand 
exanqile  of  monumental  art — simple,  severe  and 
I majestic.  It  early  excited  the  admiration  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  architect  of  that  great  Greek  work,  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
tinkered  and  cobbled  and  jiatched  to  meet  certain 
necessities,  a tortm'e  that  Greek  is,  of  all  styles,  the 
least  capable  of  bearing. 

The  roof’s  unbroken  line. 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine, 

has  been  destroyed  that  height  of  ceUiug  and 
ventilation  might  be  given  to  miserable  Law 
Courts  that  in  every  sense  are  unworthy  of 
the  sacrifice.  A rugged  sky-line  has  robbed  the 
i building  of  half  its  dignity — the  “ entii’e  and  2>erfect 
chrysolite  ” is  broken.  A new  bridge  in  the  neigh- 
1 bourhood  of  the  jaU  will  shortly  be  oiiened,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  levels  of  roadway  xvill 
be  such  as  will  give  to  Stark’s  great  work  a long 
desiderated  elevation.  The  old  Lunatic  Asylum 
has  been  converted  into  a work'uouse,  and  that,  of 
course,  necessitated  many  alterations  and  additions. 
Stark’s  plan  was  a rotunda  crowned  by  a cupola,  and 
with  arms  radiating  from  it.  The  arms  have  much 
outgrown  their  original  jiroportion,  and  offices  for 
this  and  that  pm’pose  have  so  clustered  like  para- 
sites about  the  central  building  that  the  harmony 
which  was  first  supreme  is  now  crushed  out.  ^ The 
dome — as  original  in  its  design  as  is  the  sfiire  of 
St.  George’s  Chm-ch— is,  however,  from  many  points 
still  a “leading  feature”  in  our  stone  and  lime 
scenery.*  The  Hunterian  Museum  an  exquisite 
gem — is  now  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The  solemn  temple. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  hath  dissolved, 

And,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Left  not  a rack  behind. 

Tins  is  literally  tlie  case.  Not  only  the  seen  but 
the  unseen  has  been  mnovecl ; the  very  foundation 
has  been  dug  out. 

The  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 

Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a trace  remains. 

We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock: 

A distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood : 

And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain. 

The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 


* It  would  be  ungracious  to  cast  any  reflections  on  the 
architects  who  have  designed  the  alterations  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  and  the  jail.  They  were  fettered  by  inexorable 
conditions,  and  could  have  little  pleasure  in  their  work,  I 
believe  that  they  all  venerate  the  genius  of  Stark,  and 
would  much  rather  have  commissions  for  new  work  than 
for  altering  his. 
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To  quote  to-day’s  newspaper,  “ a line  of  rails  is 
beinf}  laid  on  the  site  of  the  Hunterian  Museum 
in  other  words,  there  is  now  the  railway  “ chair  ’ 
where  was  once  the  seat  of  learning.  Railway 
“ sleepers  ” do  not  di-eam  of  art : the  dome  and  por- 
tico  wore  in  the  way,  and  the  iron  horse  of  Stephen- 
son was  a more  resistless  assailant  to  Classic  w’alls 
than  was  even  the  wooden  one  of  Epeus.f 

With  Stark’s  Hunterian  Museum  has  perished 
an  architectual  work  of  the  very  highest  merit.  Can 
anythmg  be  done  to  save  his  admirable  spire? 
The  church  itself  from  several  circumstances — per 
haps  partly  from  parsimony,  and  partly  from  the 
situation  being  at  the  time  of  building  on  the  very 
fringe  of  the  city — is,  except  in  the  faqade  towards 
Buchanan-street,  as  bare  as  a barn,  and  I think  few 
things  could  have  given  the  architect  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  have  seen  it  as  thoroughly  swept  away 
as  is  his  Hunterian  Museum.  Indeed,  it  is  the  tak- 
ing away  of  the  church,  and  of  the  ckurch  only, 
that  is  really  wanted,  if  the  only  object  intended  is 
to  facilitate  the  traffic  ; and  were  the  street-level  of 
the  spire  pierced,  as  is  that  of  S.  Mary’s,  it  might 
be  made  serviceable  for  several  purposes — a re- 
ceptacle of  a statue  or  a diinking-fountain,  a place 
of  shelter  from  a passing  shower  or  of  safety  from 
two  passing  oumibuses.  This  is,  however,  a minor 
plea  ; the  argument  for  the  preservation  of  the 
spire  is  its  excellence  in  itself,  and  its  value  in 
giving  a iiiotorial  cast  to  its  locality. 

There  are  buildings,  however,  shorter-lived  than 
even  churches  and  museums.  On  the  20th  of 
September  last,  in  the  neighbomlng  burgh  of  Hill- 
head,  a “tenement  ’’  fell  while  it  was  being  built.  In 
its  fall  six  workmen  were  killed,  and  at  the  last  held 
Cu'cuit  Court  of  Justiciary,  David  Law,  sen.,  and 
David  Law,  jun.,  they  having  acquh'ed  from  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  a right  to  erect  said  tenement,  were 
tried  for  “ culpable  homicide  and  culpable  violation 
or  neglect  of  duty.”  The  indictment  set  forth  that 
“ the  walls  were  carelessly  or  insufficiently  founded, 
and  not  built  of  sufficient  materials ; or  the  tene- 
ment was  otherwise  built  in  an  unsuitable  manner.” 
After  an  examination  of  from  forty  to  fifty  witnesses 
— labourers,  operative  and  master  masons,  civil 
and  military  engineers,  timber-merchants,  quarry- 
masters,  architects,  and  although  last  not  least,  a 
measui-er — the  jm-y,  after  a deliberation  extend- 
ing over  fifty  minutes,  retmned  a verdict,  unani- 
mously finding  David  Law,  sen.,  “Not  Guilty,” 
and  by  a majority  finding  the  charge  against  David 
Law,  jun.,  “ Not  Proven.”  I subjoin  part  of  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
and  allow  my  readers  to  deduce  what  they  can  from 
it.  He  deposed  that  he  had  received  instructions 
from  a gentleman  who  represented  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank,  to  “ come  and  go  ” about  the  Messrs. 
Law's  buildings ; that  he  understood  “come  and 
go  ” that  he  was  not  to  be  too  rigid  in  insisting  on 
the  work  being  of  a first-class  character  ; that  he 
granted  certificates  for  the  building  ; that  for  the 
house  which  fell  there  was  no  specification,  nor  any 
statement  regarding  the  quality  of  the  work  ; that 
so  far  as  he  knew  the  work  was  not  supervised  by 
any  architect ; and  that  he  understood  that  Law’s 
sous  were  the  architects.  As,  according  to  the 
newspaper  report,  this  last  statement  was  received 
with  “ laughter,”  it  would  appear  that  the  proper 
functions  of  the  profession  are  really  beginning  to 
be  recognised.  Whoever  has  been  to  blame,  six 
lives  have  been  lost,  and  at  least  the  operative 
masons  are  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  January  they  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Trades  HaU,  at  which  it 
was  resolved — “That  this  meeting  appoint  a com- 
mittee, with  power  to  add  to  its  number,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  moral  support  of 
the  leading  working-men  of  Glasgow  and  suburbs, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Hillhead  catastrophe, 
with  the  legal  blemishes  of  the  trial,  signi- 
ficantly before  the  public,  and  to  memorialise 
the  Home  Secretary  for  a special  inquiry  on  the 
late  decision.”  Now  that  the  operative  masons  are 
taking  action,  it  may  be  asked  why  was  it  that 
those  operatives  who  deposed  to  the  building  being 
dangerous  nevertheless  remained  to  work  at  it  ? 
Had  there  been  an  attempted  reduction  of  wages 
they  pirobably  w«uldhave  left. 

I said  some  time  ago  that  the  Clydesdale  Banking 
Company  intended  to  build  new  offices  in  S.  Vincent- 
place.  It  has  since  invited  one  Loudon,  one  Edin- 
burgh, and  two  Glasgow  architects  to  compete  in 
making  designs.  I understand  that  each  competitor 
is  to  be  paid  for  his  work.  The  site  is  on  the  north 
side  of  one  of  our  widest  streets,  and  hence  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  architectm-al  effect. 

Dr.  Zerffi  has  been  recently  lecturing  in  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  and  Greenock.  At  Paisley  he  com- 
plimented the  architect  of  the  lecture-room  (Mr. 
Honyman,  of  Glasgow),  on  its  merits  as  a work  of 
Grecian  architecture. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Institute 
of  Fine  Ai-ts  will  be  inaugui’ated  on  Monday  even- 
ing. iiOth  of  Jiuuiary,  by  “a  full-dress  conversa- 
zione." Those  who  have  been  favoured  with  “a 
private  view”  say,  as  they  have  said  for  years 
past,  that  this  is  the  best  exhibition  ever  opened 
l>y  the  Institute. 
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NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.— PLATE  XX. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
{Continued  from  page  64.) 

Plate  20.  — Quarter-Circle  Stairs — Wreath 
IN  Two  Pieces. 

Fig.  I shows  ground  plan.  Centre  line  of  rail 
struck  with  a radius  equal  to  one  step  and  a 

half. 

This  arrangement  gives  three  balusters  on  land-  i 
ing.  The  rail  may  be  four  or  six  inches  wide. 
The  concave  side  of  wreath  will  present  a curved 
line,  having  neither  cripple  nor  deformity.  The 
grain  of  the  wood  runs  nearly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  of  straight  shanks. 

Let  the  quarter  circle  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts.  This  makes  the  joint  at  C ; so  that  one  ! 
mould  answers  for  both  pieces  of  wreath.  Draw  1 
tangent  through  joint,  and  square  with  C 0.  This  ! 
gives  four  tangents  of  equal  length,  as  shown  by 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  These  are  unfolded  at  Fig.  2. 

Have  the  two  square  steps  and  landing  stand  in 
same  position  as  those  on  plan.  This  done,  draw 
pitches  cutting  at  T and  L.  Join  T L (and  not 
the  corner,  as  shown  by  mistake  cf  engraver.) 

Then  the  pitches  H L K,  on  lower  part  of 
wreath,  are  equal  to  those  above — showing  that 
one  mould  answers  both  pieces. 

Find  height,  by  drawing  from  joint  Iv,  which 
gives  A H.  Next  find  a direction  for  ordinate  by 
extending  H L,  cutting  at  2,  which  gives  A 2. 

Fig.  3 shows  construction  of  mould. 

Let  O A E be  a right  angle.  Make  its  sides 
equal  0 A,  Fig.  1.  Join  O E.  Let  O C equal 


♦ This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert  I 
Riddell’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadel-  j 
phia,  and  by  Triibner  and  Co.,  London.  ‘ 


, 0 A.  Make  A B equal  one  of  the  tangents  on; 

I plan.  Join  B C.  Let  A 2 equal  coresponding, 
letters  on  the  right.  Join  2 C extended.  Let  i 
’ seat  be  drawn  through  0,  cutting  at  P,  and  square) 
with  ordinate.  1 

I Next,  draw  from  Aand  B parallel  with  ordinate.? 
Make  P R,  the  height,  equal  that  of  A H on  right. 
Join  R V.  This  is  the  pitch.  j 

The  elliptic  curves  are  more  readily  obtained 
by  drawing  the  pitch  through  0,  and  parallel  with 
P V.  Then  extend  seat,  and  let  0 S equal  0 A.' 
This  done,  set  off  on  each  side  of  S half  width  of 
rail. 

Now  draw  square  with  seat  cutting  pitch,  and 
we  have  the  wide  end  of  elliptic.  i 

The  drawing  is  now  ready  to  lay  a board  on  for 
the  mould.  See  that  the  tangents  K,  L,  H agree 
with  pitches  on  right  having  corresponding  letters.' 
Square  sections  show  the  joints  and  application  of 
bevels.  Cut  the  slab  off  the  shank,  and  work  it  to 
bevel.  Draw  a line  through  half  thickness  of  rail 
as  shown.  Continue  this  along  beveled  edge,  and 
square  with  joint.  Transfer  H 6 to  it.  Mark 
pitch,  similar  to  that  shown  on  left. 

Be  careful  to  make  no  mistake  in  application  of 
bevels.  The  mould,  as  it  now  lies,  represents  , 
upper  surface  of  lower  piece  of  wreath.  This 
answers  for  piece  above,  by  reversing. 

The  strings  for  these  stairs  may  be  plank. 

The  cylinder  staved. 

The  joints  should  be  screwed  from  the  back. 


We  hear  that  there  is  some  likelihood  of  the  remo- 
val of  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  a scheme  being 
again  under  consideration  for  building  firs'. -class  re. 
sidenccs  on  the  land  it  now  occupies. 
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decorative  processes. 

Bv  “An  Experienced  'Workman.” 
(Continued  from  page  70.) 

WE  have  now  to  describe  the  operation 
or  process  of  graining  oak  by  the  oil 
colour  method.  It  is  a commonly-received 
opinion  amongst  a certain  class  of  architects 
and  other.s  that  oak  graining  is  a mere 
mechanical  art,  and  that,  as  a natural  conse- 
([uence,  any  person  of  average  intelligence 
may  execute  such  works.  No  greater  mistake 
could  possible  be  made.  It  is  true  that 
numerous  machines  have  been  made  and 
patented  for  effecting  this  purpose,  an  account 
of  which  we  purpose  giving  in  our  next 
article;  but  with  the  single  exception  of  one 
patent — which  only  professes  to  assist  the 
grainer — the  whole  of  them  are  mere  make- 
shifts, none  of  them  finish  the  work  as  they  pro- 
fess to  do,  but  require  the  hand  of  the  highly 
skilled  workman  to  piece  up  and  patch  the 
work  after  them.  There  is  also  in  all  machine 
work  of  any  description,  whether  applied  to 
graining  or  any  other  process,  an  absence 
of  the  individual  character  or  originality 
W'hich  marks  the  production  of  the  individual 
mind.  There  is  a charm  and  a feeling  about 
work  executed  by  the  hand  which  gives  it  a 
value  no  mere  machine  work  can  possess.  As 
we  have  before  remarked,  the  grain  and  mark- 
ings of  oak  are  so  varied  in  form  that  no  two 
pieces  can  be  found  exactly  alike.  Now 
machine  work,  from  its  very  nature,  necessi- 
tates a repetition  of  pattern,  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  Hand-work,  on  the  contrary,  can 
imitate  every  variety  and  follow  nature  so 
closely  that  no  two  pieces  need  be  alike. 
There  is  also  in  hand-work  a wide  scope  for 
the  inventive  faculty  and  the  exercise  of  good 
taste  (both  in  form  and  colour)  and  skilful 
workmanship.  As  a rule,  strong  contrasts  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  graining  colour 
should  be  avoided.  The  figure  and  grain 
should  of  course  be  seen  clearly,  but  only  so 
clearly  as  to  be  distinct  without  interfering 
with  the  general  and  uniform  quietness  of  tone 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  by 
the  laws  of  harmony  and  good  taste.  Violent 
contrasts  and  gaudy  colouring  are  always 
vulgar,  brilliancy  and  richness  of  colour  are 
not  necessarily  vulgar ; it  is  the  absence  of  the 
guiding  power  of  knowledge  and  pure  taste  in 
their  arrangement  which  degrades  them  to  the 
rank  of  vulgarity.  In  this  respect  the  colours 
of  woods  are  the  same  as  any  other  colours  as 
regards  decorative  treatment,  and  require 
the  same  care  in  handling,  or  else  discord 
is  sure  to  result.  Too  much  care  can- 
not be  bestowed  in  avoiding  these  errors  in 
colour  and  form.  We  have  before  spoken  of 
the  importance  of  good  combing,  and  of  the 
various  kinds  of  combs  used;  we  now  proceed 
to  describe  how  the  work  is  done.  The  grain- 
ing colour  is  brushed  over  the  work  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  a pound-brush,  care 
being  taken  not  to  put  too  much  colour  on, 
or  else  it  is  very  liable  to  be  dirty.  A dry 
duster  is  now  used  to  stipple  with,  which, 
if  properly  done,  will  distribute  the  colour 
evenly  ; it  is  now  ready  for  combing.  In 
the  real  oak  it  will  be  found,  as  a rule, 
that  the  grain  is  invariably  coarser  on  one 
side  of  the  panel  than  the  other ; this  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  growth  of  the 
tree  ; it  is,  therefore,  well  to  imitate  this 
pattern,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  take  first  a 
medium  or  coarse-cut  gutta-percha  comb,  and 
draw  it  down  one  side  of  the  panel ; then  use 
a finer  one  to  complete  it.  This  comb  will 
leave  the  marks  of  the  grain  in  clear  unbroken 
lines  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  panel.  W e 
now  take  a fine  steel  comb  and  go  over  the 
whole  of  the  previous  combing  ; but  in  draw- 
ing this  comb  down,  we  either  move  it  in  a 
slanting  or  diagonal  direction  across  the 
previous  grain,  or  draw  it  down  with  a quick 


and  short  wavy  motion  or  curl  ; both  the 
former  and  the  latter  motion  will  break  up 
the  long  lines  left  by  the  gutta-percha  comb 
into  short  bits,  which  of  course  represent  the 
pores  or  grains  of  the  real  wood.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  there  are  several  other  motions 
of  the  comb  having  the  same  end  in  view; 
and  by  using  the  gutta-percha  or  cork  combs 
in  conjunction  with  the  fine  steel  an  infinite 
variety  of  grain  may  be  produced.  Some 
grainers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  coarse 
steel  combs  with  one  or  more  folds  of  thin 
rag  pdaced  over  the  ends  of  the  teeth ; but 
this  is  a style  of  combing  which  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  and  very  much  inay  be  said 
against  its  use.  A natural  variation  in  the 
grain  may  be  produced  by  one  comb  alone, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held. 
For  instance,  if  we  take  a coarse  or  broad- 
toothed gutta-percha  comb,  and  commence  at 
the  top  of  a panel  with  the  comb  placed  at  its 
full  width  : if  drawn  down  in  this  position 
it  will  leave  a grain  of  the  same  width  as  the 
width  of  the  teeth  ; but  if  we  start  with  the 
full  width,  and  gradually  turn  the  comb  or 
slightly  incline  it  to  one  side — that  is  to 
say,  on  its  edge,  we  thereby  graduate  the 
grain  from  coarse  to  fine  at  pleasure,  and 
by  holding  the  comb  at  a certain  inclination 
we  may  actually  make  very  fine  grain  with 
the  coarse  comb.  This  style  of  combing  is  very 
useful  for  varying  the  grain  upon  the  rails 
and  stiles  of  doors  or  other  woodwork,  and 
for  defining  the  joints,  and  a very  great  variety 
of  grain  may  be  thus  produced.  A very  im- 
portant point,  requiring  strict  attention,  is  the 
formation  of  the  joints  in  the  wood,  as  much 
of  the  effect  of  otherwise  good  work  is  lost  in 
consequence  of  neglect  in  this  respect.  In 
looking  at  a real  oak  door,  the  joints  of  the 
stiles  and  rails  are  clearly  and  sharply  de- 
fined, not  by  any  defect  of  workmanship,  but 
by  the  difference  in  the  run  of  the  grain,  the 
stiles  being  perpendicular,  and  the  rails  hori- 
zontal. The  rails  being  cut  sharp  off  by  the 
stiles,  show  a perfectly  straight  line.  The 
light  also  acts  differently  upon  the  two, 
simply  because  the  grain  or  fibre  of  the  wood 
is  exposed  to  its  influence  under  different 
aspects.  This  also  tends  to  produce  a difference 
in  the  depth  of  the  colour  of  rails  and  stiles, 
and  panels  also.  It  will  be  evident  that  no 
imitations  can  be  considered  really  good 
except  they  include  these  seemingly  unim- 
portant points. 

It  is  a common  practice  for  grainers  to  imi- 
tate a broad  piece  of  heart  or  sap  of  oak  upon 
the  back  rail  of  almost  every  door  they  do, 
and  many  of  them  are  not  even  content  with 
that,  but  daub  the  stiles  over  from  top  to 
bottom  with  it  also.  There  is  nothing  so  vulgar 
or  in  such  bad  taste.  Now  if  the  joiner  in 
making  an  oak  door  was  to  put  such  wood  into 
the  rails  and  stiles,  the  work  would  be  at  once 
condemnedby  the  architect,  and  very  properly 
so  too,  simply  because  this  part  of  the  oak  is 
not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  is  never 
used  in  good  work.  We  like  to  see  the  heart 
of  oak  well  imitated,  but  it  should  only  be 
done  upon  those  parts  of  the  work  on  which  it 
would  appear  on  a real  oak  door,  namely,  on 
the  edges  of  the  doors  and  on  mouldings.  On 
these  parts  the  joiner  cannot  avoid  it,  because 
we  see  as  it  were  two  sides  of  a square  ; for  it 
depends  upon  how  the  tree  is|  cut  iuto  planks  as 
to  whether  the  board  will  show  the  grain  and 
figure  alone,  or  whether  the  heart  and  sap  is 
seen.  If  we  examine  the  stile  of  an  oak  door 
and  we  see  grain  and  figure  on  the  stile  proper, 
we  are  sure  to  see  heart  or  sap  upon  the  edge 
of  it.  The  wood  may,  of  course,  be  cut  so 
that  we  get  both  heart  and  figure  together,  but 
in  this  form  it  is  very  rarely  used,  except  for 
boat  building  and  for  coffins,  and  never  for 
doors.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  grainer  ; if  itis,  and  he  strives  to  assimilate 
his  work  to  what  is  right  and  usual  in  the  real 
wood,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  will 
produce  better  work,  and  it  will  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  real.  There  is  a vulgar 
pretentiousness  about  what  we  may  call  the 
sappy  style  of  work  which  is  very  undesirable. 


The  work  being  combed  will  now  require 
to  be  figured.  These  figures,  as  a rule,  cross 
the  grain  more  or  less  abruptly,  and  of  course 
of  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  forms,  a know- 
ledge of  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  study 
of  the  real  wood.  The  figure  may  be  wiped 
out  with  a piece  of  soft  rag,  held  tight  over 
the  thumb-nail.  This  should  have  two  or 
three  folds  over  the  nail,  the  superfluous  rag 
being  held  by  the  other  hand  to  prevent  it 
hanging  down  and  smearing  the  grain ; and 
every  time  a figure  is  wiped  the  rag  should  be 
moved  slightly,  so  that  the  same  part  of  the 
rag  will  not  be  used  twice,  thus  insuring  clean 
work.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  thumb- 
nail will  get  broken,  or  is  too  weak  to  stand 
the  work  ; in  these  cases,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
case,  a good  substitute  or  artificial  thumb-nail 
may  be  made  of  gutta-percha,  thus  ; A piece 
of  thin  sheet  gutta-percha  is  put  into  warm 
water,  and  while  soft  is  wrapped  around  the 
end  of  the  thumb  up  to  the  first  joint.  It  is 
then  pressed  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  fit  and 
take  the  shape  of  the  thumb  and  nail.  This 
cannot  be  done  at  one  heating,  but  will  have  to 
be  put  into  the  hot  water  again,  and  the  end. 
pinched  and  squeezed  into  form  to  the  shape  of 
the  nail,  and  to  fit  easy  upon  the  thumb.  'VVhen 
this  gets  hard  it  may  be  trimmed  into  perfect 
form  with  a penknife.  This  artificial  nail 
will  answer  the  purpose  admirably  if  properly 
made  ; and  even  when  the  natural  nail  is 
good  the  gutta-percha  will  serve  to  save  it 
from  injury.  Good  figuring  may  also  be  done 
by  using  the  blank  end  of  the  steel  comb  with 
a rag  folded  over  its  edge.  'VVe  have  also  used 
a piece  of  gutca-percha  to  take  out  the  lights. 
This  should  be  square-ended,  about  one  inch 
wide,  and  three  or  four  inches  long.  Using 
this,  instead  of  the  thumb-nail,  we  have  made 
very  successful  work  of  a certain  class,  but 
not  of  the  best.  Many  grainers  use  a piece 
of  thin  horn,  in  shape  somethiug  like  a 
spatula,  about  three  or  four  inches  long  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  with  rounded 
ends,  and  quite  lie.xible.  IVith  this  tool  the 
figure  is  cut  or  scooped  out — we  know  of  no 
other  word  which  so  aptly  describes  the  motion 
required  to  effect  this — a sort  of  quick,  side- 
long motion,  very  difficult  to  describe  and 
requiring  a very  considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tice before  it  can  be  worked  with  any  success. 
There  is,  however,  the  same  objection  to  this 
tool  as  may  be  urged  against  the  gutta-percha 
for  figuring,  namely,  that  neither  of  them 
take  the  colour  clean  away,  but  leave  an 
accumulation  of  colour  on  the  edge  of  the 
figure,  which  is  fatal  to  good  work,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  honestly  recommend  the  use  of 
any  method  but  the  wiping  out  with  the 
thumb-nail  or  its  substitute.  'When  the  figure 
is  wiped  out,  it  will  require  to  be  softened. 
By  softening,  we  mean  the  imitation  of  those 
half  shades  seen  upon  and  about  the  figures  in 
the  real  wood.  Between  and  around  the  lights 
or  figure  in  oak  there  is  always  a lighter  tint 
of  colour  ; this  arises  from  the  fact  that  imme- 
diately next  the  lights  or  figure  the  pore  or 
grain  is  invariably  darker  than  it  is  in  the 
plain  parts  or  spaces  between  the  figure  ; and 
this  is  imitated  by  doubling  a piece  of  rag 
into  a small  roll,  and  with  the  side  of  this  the 
grain  is  partially  wiped  away,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  taking  off  the  whole  of  the  grain. 
The  grain  must  still  be  seen,  but  of  course  will 
not  appear  nor  be  as  dark  as  it  is  on  those 
parts  on  which  it  has  not  been  disturbed  ; and 
this  is  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  real 
wood.  It  is  only  by  strict  attention  to  these 
small  matters  that  success  is  obtained. 

We  now  come  to  a recent  but  most  admi- 
rable system  of  graining  oak  by  means  of 
over-combing,  which  is  worked  exactly  the 
reverse  of  any  of  the  foregoing  methods  ; that 
is  to  say,  the  figure  is  first  wiped  out,  and  the 
combing  or  grain  is  done  afterwards,  when 
the  graining  colour  is  dry,  in  this  wise  : ,The 
graining  colour  is  mixed  somewhat  thinner 
than  for  ordinary  graining,  and  is  brushed 
over  the  work  sparingly,  leaving  it  just  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  show  a clear  distinction 
between  the  ground  and  the  colour.  The 
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light  or  figure  is  then  softened  by  drawing 
the  end  of  a flat  hog-hair  fitcli  or  a small  thin 
uiottler  across  eacli  figure,  and  slightly  soften- 
ing with  the  badger-hair  softener.  The  figure 
is  then  broken  up  a little  with  fine  lines 
across -it  in  part.s,  fsuch  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  real  wood  ; but  previous  to  wiping  out  the 
figure  streaks  of  light  should  be  wiped  out 
and  softened  on  one  side  of  the  panel  or  across 
the  stiles,  in  imitation  of  tlie  reflective  lights 
seen  in  oak.  The  colour  should  also  be 
partially  wiped  off  the  rails  or  stiles  at  their 
junction  ; this  tends  to  dsfine  the  joint.  The 
colour  is  now  let  to  dry  hard,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  over-combing, — that  is  combing  or 
graining  over  the  figure  (hence  its  name),  and 
this  will  have  to  be  done  somewhat 
differently  to  the  ordinary  combing.  As 
thus  : The  colour  is  rubbed  in  as  be- 
fore, and  combed  solely  with  the  gutta- 
percha combs,  but  these  are  specially  cut 
for  the  purpose ; they  are  best  about  2in.  wide. 
The  first  must  be  cut  with  teeth  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  iu  width,  the  next  one- 
eighth,  and  the  third  about  one-sixteenth.  The 
broad-toothed  comb  is  first  used,  and  must  be 
drawn  down  the  panel  with  a wavy  motion 
in  short  or  long  curls  ; either  will  answer  our 
purpose  now.  The  next  size  of  comb  is  then 
drawn  straight  down — the  straighter  the  better. 
This  has  the  effect  of  breaking  the  wavy 
combing  into  short  and  long  straight  bits, 
similar  to  the  pores  or  grain  of  the  real  wood. 
Both  the  first  and  second  combing  may  be 
varied  by  holding  the  comb  iu  a slanting 
direction,  and  maybe  fine  or  coarse,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  combs  used  ; now  take 
a soft  rag  folded,  and  with  this  partially  clear 
off  the  grain  which  runs  over  the  figure, 
leaving  only  a sufficient  quantity  crossing  the 
light  or  figure  to  be  j ust  distinguished  exactly 
as  it  appears  upon  the  figure  in  real  oak.  The 
grain  is  also  wiped  off  in  parts  on  the  plain 
spaces  between  the  figure,  in  order  to  break  it 
up  and  take  away  any  apparent  formality.  If 
this  method  be  well  and  properly  done,  a 
thoroughly  deceptive  imitation  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  except  this  end  be  kept  iu  view  no 
really  good  work  will  result.  In  combing  a 
door  or  other  work,  we  have  before  spoken  of 
the  importance  of  clearly  defining  the  joints, 
and  we  may  add  that  we  very  often  see  good 
doors  spoiled  from  in  attention  to  this  point.  It 
will  often  happen  that  the  joints  of  the  rails 
and  stiles  are  not  exactly  level  with  the 
mouldings.  Mouldings  in  some  cases  are 
planted  partly  on  the  stile ; in  these  cases  the 
joint  will  be  a certain  distance,  as  it  were,  up 
the  centre  stiles  and  inside  the  back  rail, 
while  in  ordinary  doors,  where  the  mouldings 
do  not  project  beyond  the  panel,  the  joint  is 
not  covered,  butjis  uniform  with  the  edge'of 
the  stile.  Grainers  are  but  too  apt  to  disre- 
gard the  difference  between  the  two,  and  are 
thus  led  to  make  false  joints,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  true  joint  will  in  time  open, 
and  thus  we  have  apparently  two  joints  in- 
stead of  one.  The  joints  should  never  be 
made  in  any  other  position  but  where  the 
joints  actually  occur  in  the  wood  of  which  the 
door  is  made. 

(To  be  continued.) 

^ 

WINCHESTER  TOWN-HALL]  COMPETI- 
TION DESIGNS. 

The  designs  which  have  been  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  proposed  new  GuildhaU 
and  public  buildings  include,  as  usually  is  the 
case,  a variety  of  ideas,  but  few  well-considered 
plans,  and  fewer  still  that  can  lay  claim  to  that 
combination  of  essentials  which  is  needed  for  the 
special  object  iu  view.  In  no  case,  it  may  be 
asserted,  do  we  find  the  combined  requisites  of  a 
well-airanged  plan  and  suitable  exterior  treat- 
ment. In  one  or  the  other  of  these  necessary 
conditions  they  all  seem  to  us  to  eiT.  And  yet 
we  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  a collection 
which  numbers  nearly  50  designs,  and  which 
necessarilj'  embraces  a large  amoimt  of  thought, 


trained  skill,  and  laborious  execution.  When  we 
recollect  that  each  of  these  designs  is  illustrated 
and  explained  by  nearly  a dozen  drawings,  and  that 
the  combined  labour  this  collection  represents  may 
be  estimated  by  years,  not  months  only,  a fair 
idea  of  the  labour  and  expenditure  entailed  may 
he  gained,  and  the  corporation  and  citizens  of 
Winchester  may  well  congratulate  themselves  on 
this  response  to  their  invitation,  which  is  even 
larger  than  the  bait  they  held  out  could  warrant. 

The  designs  may  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  review,  first,  as  regards  arrangement,  and 
secondly  as  to  external  character  or  style ; and 
they  may  he  further  divided  or  distinguished  by 
the  position  assigned  in  the  several  plans  to  the 
Assembly  Room,  a feature  of  considerable  im- 
portance, not  only  on  account  of  its  relative  size 
in  the  structure,  but  its  v.aluo  as  a local  require- 
ment, thereby  entailing  upon  the  architect  much 
careful  consideration.  The  positions  assigned  to 
the  Assembly  Hall  are  as  varied  as  the  cardinal 
sides  of  the  quadrangular  space  at  disposal.  As  six 
of  the  designs  have  been  distinguished  as  “ recom- 
mended,” we  will  first  consider  their  merits,  real 
or  assumed.  No.  1,  “ Tina  Juncta  iu  Uno,”  has 
a compact  plan,  aud  the  arrangement  appears  to 
he  economical.  The  Assembly  Room  is  provided 
on  the  1st  floor.  The  style  adopted  is  a sort  of 
ItaRan  Gothic,  freely  treated.  No.  8,  “ Cacr 
Gwent,”  has  also  an  Assembly  Hall  iu  the  front, 
on  the  1st  floor,  and  the  distribution  of  plan, 
though  admitting  of  improvement,  is  good.  The 
museum  occupies  the  eastern  side.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  and  of  not  so  expensive  a kind  as  one 
which  seems  to  have  gained  most  favour.  The 
front  facade  is  rather  heavily  treated,  though 
the  gables  of  hall  windows  slightly  breaking 
into  the  high-pitched  roof  are  pleasing.  We 
cannot  admire  the  squat  manner  in  which 
the  side  tower  is  terminated.  No.  25,  “ Utile 
Dulce  ; ” the  plan  or  this  design  appears 
to  have  elicited  some  local  commendation  no  less 
than  its  exterior  treatment.  Confining  ourselves 
chiefly  to  the  arrangement,  there  is  an  irregular 
and  scattered  disposition  of  parts  which  rather 
detx’acts  from  some  good  points  internally.  The 
haU  is  placed  on  thejwest  side  of  a central  corridor 
running  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  is  approached 
partly  by  it,  aud  also  from  the  end.  Ample  means 
of  egress  are  provided — a very  desmable  point — 
but  we  think  the  lateral  corridor  has  some  dis- 
advantages. It  prevents  the  hall  being  lighted 
on  the  con-idor  side,  and  its  great  length  is  archi- 
tecturally a mistake,  as  it  appears  too  lengthy 
and  wasteful  of  space  for  the  purpose  it  serves. 
The  walls  struck  us  as  being  very  slim  for  the 
size  of  such  a hall,  and  we  hardly  think  the 
lighting  confined  to  one  side  will  he  very  satis- 
factory. The  museum  is  located  along  the 
principal  front,  and  occupies  the  upper  floor.  It 
is  entirely  lighted  from  a longitudinal  flat  sky- 
light along  the  front  roof,  which  might  have  been 
supplemented  by  side  lights  along  the  upper  part 
of  fa(,'ade,  which  is  now  usurped  by  useless  and 
unmeaning  arcading.  The  style  adopted  by  the 
author  is  Gothic  of  the  English  school,  and  the 
detail  seems  to  he  well  studied.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a superfluity  of  costly  elaboration  lavished 
on  the  front  elevation,  and  much  useless  and  ex- 
pensive ornamentation  in  the  shape  of  angle 
tm-rets  aud  other  excrescences  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter. The  principal  objection  we  have  to  the 
exterior  is  the  jumbled  way  in  which  the  upper 
portion'  of  the  central  tower  is  notched  into  the 
roof  and  springs  from  the  lower  portion  of.tower, 
the  attempt  at  originality  here  being  particularly 
awkward  and  whimsical,  so  much  so  as  to  seriously 
mar  the  effect.  The  cost  of  this  design,  more- 
over, will,  in  our  opinion,  he  sufficient  to  set  it 
aside. 

No.  26,“  Manners  makythMan,”  has  a very  com- 
pact plan.  This  plan  covers  less  area  than  any 
other  design  exhibited.  The  hall  on  the  ground- 
floor  is  rather  long,  and  the  entrance,  Umited  to 
one  in  the  centre  of  its  longest  side,  is  too  limited. 
The  walls  ai'e  excessively  massive  and  contrast 
rather  strangely  with  those  of  other  plans. 
Wo  think  the  author  has  net  given  sufficient  space 
to  his  approaches  aud  stairs.  In  other  respects 
there  seems  to  he  careful  study  evinced.  Exter- 
nally this  design  is  shown  by  a well-drawn  out- 
line perspective,  evincing  the  hand  of  an  artist. 
The  design,  however,  has  more  of  a fortress  char- 
acter about  it  than  that  of  a building  destined  for 
civic  uses,  the  centre  tower  being  overpowering 
in  its  mass  and  height,  and  the  grouping  aud 
severity  of  the  masses  generally  are  rather  more 
picturesque  than  architecturaUy  appropriate. 
Although^  not  quite  so  much  condensed  in  super- 


ficial area  as  the  last,  “ Concentration,”  No.  27, 
has  a remarkably  compact  and  well  thought-out 
arrangement.  Forming  a rectangular  block, 
there  is  perhaps  less  lost  room  in  this  plan  than  any 
others.  The  hall. is  located  along  the  back,  and  is 
amply  approached  by  entrances  at  the  east  and 
north  sides,  though  rather  indirectly.  The  only 
fault  seems  to  us  to  he  the  number  of  exterior 
steps  required  to  gain  the  principal  apartments, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  an  excavated  base- 
ment on  the  intended  low  site  for  this  building 
would  he  very  questionable  ; probably  the  author 
had  this  in  view.  The  conveniences  of  this  plan 
appear  to  be  more  complete  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  proportions  of  hall  and  its  roof  are 
good,  and  the  airangement  of  the  whole  plan  is, 
as  we  have  said  before,  well  considered,  and  fully 
bears  out  the  motto  adopted  by  its  author.  The 
external  front  of  this  design,  which  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  has,  perhaps,  a somewhat  com- 
monplace appearance,  hut  its  defects  in  this 
respect,  which  are  chiefly  those  of  detail,  are 
quite  overbalanced  by  the  merits  of  the  plan  and 
its  general  proportions.  If  the  same  amount  of 
study  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  fapade  which 
the  plan  evinces,  this  would  probably  have  been 
the  most  successful  design  of  the  whole  collection. 
No.  38  (red  star  in  cu’cle)  is  a pretentious  effort 
iu  the  Italian  style.  The  arrangement  and  pro- 
portions of  this  design  are  both  wasteful  in  area 
aud  extravagant  in  the  heights  of  assembly  room 
and  other  portions.  The  author  claims  for  his 
plan  ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress.  He  has 
truly  outdone  himself  in  this  effort,  for  the  area 
at  disposal  is  completely  squandered  and  inter- 
sected by  ridiculously  wide  con-idors  crowding 
out  all  available  lighting  and  air  spaces.  The 
superficial  area  covered  by  this  plan  is  the  largest 
of  any.  The  ItaRan  faqade,  shown  by  an 
effectively  coloured  drawing,  with  its  extrava- 
gantly high  and  frittered  centre  tower,  and  the 
columnar  wings  of  a commonplace  type,  broken 
cornice  crowned  by  statues,  is  certainly  Ul-adapted 
for  the  Winchester  site  and  surroimdings,  and 
far  too  costly.  No.  46,  “ Faith,”  is  Rlustrated 
by  a carefuRy  and  elaborately  got  up  set  of 
drawings.  The  plan  is  hardly  so  well  considered 
as  some  of  those  above  noticed ; the  entrances 
are  defective.  The  hall  and  councR-chamber  are 
cleverly  managed  as  regards  their  roofing  and  Rght- 
ing,(while  the  style  and  treatment  adopted  is  bold 
and  effective.  The  vigorously-tinted  i^erspec- 
tives  display  an  effective  tower  and  front  towards 
the  High-street,  which  contrasts  rather  favour- 
ably with  many  others  exhibited.  We  think  this 
design  should  have  certainly  displaced  No.  ^38 
in  the  committee’s  selection  of  the  number  re- 
commended. There  are  a few  other  plans  that 
deserve  a passing  notice,  such  as  No.  2,  “ Per- 
severando,”  in  which  the  arrangement  is  con- 
densed and  compact ; No.  3,  not  a badly  con- 
ceived plan  in  general,  but  in  a very  heavy 
Gothic  style  of  treatment,  with  a tower  cumbrous 
and  unrelieved.  The  same  author’s  ItaRan 
design  is  better.  No.  9,  “ Alpha,”  has  a plan 
capable  of  improvement,  the  corridors  being  too 
wide.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  front  is  re- 
lieved by  an  arcade  open  to  the  street,  and  gene- 
rally this  design  is  characteristic  of  the  purpose 
of  a town-haR.  13,  “ Caer  Gwent,”  has  a plan 
on  a good  principle,  but  not  so  happRy  developed ; 
14,  “Justitia,”  has  a well-considered  plan  ; 16, 
“ Rufus,”  has  a miserable  plan  in  the  Tudor- 
Gothic  style;  11,  “Givis,”  has  a badly-arranged 
and  patchy  plan,  with  a preposterously  high 
tower.  The  drawings,  however,  are  elaborate  and 
striking. 

The  adaptation  of  style  to  site  is  a ques- 
tion of  some  importance  in  the  selection  of 
a design,  and  should  be  taken  into  account 
after  the  plan.  The  Winchester  Corporation 
have  selected  a site  which  demands  the  exercise 
of  some  judgment  aud  taste.  Fronting  the 
widest,  flattest,  and  most  open  part  of  their  pic- 
turesque and  declivitous  High-street,  it  is  of 
primary  consideration  what  character  of  structure 
would  best  harmonise  with  the  adjacent  buildings 
and  scenery.  We  say  “ harmonise”  in  a relative 
and  local,  not  absolute  sense.  Essentially  of  an 
irregular  and  pictm-esque  kind,  it  becomes  a pro- 
blem of  some  difficulty  to  the  architect  whether 
a style  partaking  of  rectangular  masses  aud 
horizontal  lines  would  contrast  favourably  with  a 
situation  so  sudden  in  its  abrupt  lines.  It  is  true 
the  particular  site  is  a flat  one,  but  the  objects  in 
proximity  are  of  a character  that  we  think  require 
some  degree  of  assimRation  in  the  style  of  the 
town-haR.  We  think  on  the  whole  a Gothic 
treatment  the  best,  and  those  designs  which  con- 
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form  to  the  continental  Hotel  de  Ville  type  of 
structure,  having  a proinincut  and  well  emphasised 
tower,  either  in  the  centre  or  at  the  side,  seem  to 
us  to  adapt  themselves  most  favourably.  Ere 
this  notice  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the 
selection  of  a design  for  this  town-hall  will  have 
been  determined,  and  we  hope  satisfactoiily  and 
with  the  guidance  of  a qualified  judge.  There 
are  many  other  designs  which  we  noted,  but  of 
which  our  space  forbids  notice  here — some  artis- 
tically conceived,  as  Nos.  18,  19,  &c.,  but  failing 
in  essential  points  of  design  ; while  some  others, 
as  Nos.  20,  21,  29  and  45,  would  have  contributed 
more  to  the  credit  of  the  competition  by  their 

[For  telegram  stating  the  result  of  this  com- 
petition see  p.  79.] 

♦ 

BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 

SEDILIA  AND  PISCINA,  ST.  PETEll’S,  PEESTON, 
SUSSES. 

The  sketch  is  taken  from  an  interesting  little 
church  at  Preston,  Sussex,  situated  about 
one  mile  north  of  Brighton.  The  Sedilia  and 
Piscina  are  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation  ; 
the  style  is  Early  English  (about  1280.)  On  the 
east  wall  of  the  nave,  on  either  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  were  discovered,  not  long  since,  some 
frescoes,  representing  the  murder  of  Thomas-a- 
Becket,  and  S.  Michael  weighing  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of 
colour,  and  give  a good  idea  of  the  state  of  art  at 
this  period.  The  church,  fortunately,  has  under- 
gone no  alteration  whatever. 

Geokge  Holford. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

LECTDEE  XIV. 

The  fourteenth  lecture  of  this  course  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday  week  last.  In  com- 
mencing, Dr.  Zerflfi  proceeded  to  enumerate 
various  examples  of  construction  in  the  different 
styles  he  had  mentioned  in  his  previous  lecture. 
Commencing  with  the  oldest,  or  Proto-Doric 
style,  he  alluded  to  Stella  and  Hermes, 
in  which  the  first  attempts  to  construct  Doric 
columns  could  be  traced.  The  contractura  in 
these  columns  was  towards  the  base.  There  also 
existed  facades  of  rock-hewn  cellas  or  graves,  of 
which  those  of  Nouchia  in  Etruria  and  a rock- 
hewn  grave  at  Nikoleia  in  Phrygia,  were  notable 
examples.  In  these  constructions  stiffness  and 
austerity  of  form  were  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics. The  columns  were  in  some  instances 
fluted,  in  others  smooth,  and  the  shafts  marked 
with  one  or  three  rings.  The  oldest  of  temples, 
that  at  Cardacchio  in  Corfu,  which  might  almost 
with  equal  justice  be  assumed  to  have  been  merely 
the  cover  of  a well,  was  nearly  proto-Doric  in 
form.  The  pillars  were  slender  and  gently 
tapered,  the  capital  strong,  the  echinus  project- 
ing, and  the  neck  decorated.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  columns  was  great.  The  frieze  was 
without  triglyphs,  the  pediment  very  high,  and 
the  fluting  of  the  columns  very  flat.  These  were 
all  the  structures  that  could  be  traced  prior  to  the 
seventh  century  b.c.,  when  we  had  the  Lax  Archaic 
Doric  style,  of  which  the  temples  of  Assos,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Tavola  dei  Palladini,  at  Meta- 
pont,  were  examples.  This  style  differed  from  the 
Proto-Doric,  inasmuch  as  the  distance  between 
the  columns  was  less,  the  columns  themselves  were 
shorter  but  more  tapering,  and  the  echinus  boldly 
protruded.  There  were  three  incisions  at  the  neck 
of  the  column.  In  the  older  constructions  in  this 
style  the  entablature  was  more  than  half  as  high 
as  the  columns  supporting  it,  and  the  columns  had 
twenty  flutes;  in  the  later  forms  the  entablature 
was  a little  less  than  half  the  column,  which  had 
sixteen  flutes  only.  The  kymatium,  or  cyma 
was  round,  but  lighter  than  the  Proto-Doric. 
The  temple  of  Demeter,  at  Paistum,  might  well  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  period,  were  it  not 
lorthe  fact  that  the  columns  were  so  closely  set.  In 
the  Stern  Archaic  Doric  style  (seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  b.c.)  were  the  temples  of  Selinus  and 
Agina.  Though,  as  far  as  the  architecture  of 
these  two  buildings  was  concerned,  we  might 
assume  them  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  pe- 
riod, they  widely  differed  in  their  sculptural  orna- 
mentation. In  the  former  temple  the  facial  ex- 
pression of  the  statues,  the  Asiatic  fashion  of  the 
hair  and  beard,  together  with  the  conventional 
treatnaent  of  the  drapery,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  been  contemporary  with  the  Monu- 
ments of  the  Harpies.  In  the  latter,  however, 


later  influences  could  be  traced.  Tlie  special 
characteristics  of  this  stjde  were  stiff  outer 
columns,  a high  and  strongly  protruding  abacus, 
which  was  one-sixth  broader  thau  the  interco- 
lumniation,  a,  stiff  and  flat  echinus,  scotia,  and 
rings  below  finishing  the  flutiugs  of  the  shaft. 
The  columns  of  the  pronaos  had  sixteen  Ionic 
flutiugs.  Thetapeiing  was  very  considerable,  being 
■G85  of  the  lower  part,  and  the  tapering' iul  the 
interior  columns  was  still  greater.  The  marvellous 
temple  at  Ephesus  (which  the  lecturer  fully  de- 
scribed in  his  former  course  of  lectures)  influenced 
the  Greek  artists,  and  stimulated  them  to  greater 
exertions.  The  temples  of  Artemis  at  Syracuse, 
and  that  at  Corinth,  might  be  looked  upon  as  at- 
tempts to  rival  that  construction.  Their  dimen- 
sions were  colossal,  and  though  the  old  propor- 
tions were  observed,  the  interculumniation  was  as 
narrow  as  possible.  The  height  of  the  entablatures 
was  half  that  of  the  columns.  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Corinth  were  generally  accepted  as  being 
the  most  ancient  remains  of  Doric  architecture. 
The  finished  details  and  the  treble  incisions  under 
the  capital  would,  however,  have  justified  archaio- 
logists  in  placing  this  building  in  the  period  in 
which  the  temple  of  yEgina  was  constructed.  At 
the  same  time,  these  two  temples  presented  ex- 
amples of  the  transition  to  the  Pure  Doric  style 
(fifth  century  B.c).  As  examples  of  this  style  we 
had  thirteen  temples — viz.,  those  of  Zeus  at 
Selinus  ; of  Heracles  at  Agrigentum  ; of  Zeus  at 
Agrigentum ; of  Poseidon  at  Psestum  ; of  Athene 
at  Syracuse  ; of  Juno  Lacinia,  at  Agrigentum  ; of 
Concordia  at  Agrigentum ; the  temple  at  Segesta  ; 
the  southern  temple  on  the  western  hill  at  Selinus  ; 
the  southern  temple  on  the  eastern  hill  at  Selinus  ; 
the  temple  on  the  Island  of  H3gina  ; that  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia ; and  the  temple  at  Bassic.  Having 
mentioned  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  build- 
ings, the  lecturer  passed  on  to  the  Attic-Doric  or 
Periclean  style  (fifth  century  B c.)  He  said  that 
in  this  style  we  found  the  spiritualisation  of  Doric 
power  and  typical  regulation  united  with  Ionic 
grace  and  individual  expression.  The  old  Doric 
might  be  distinguished  as  the  sandstone  or  lime- 
stone style,  and  the  Attic-Doric  as  the  marble 
style.  The  treatment  of  the  forms  differed  with 
the  material.  Those  in  marble  were  more  elegant, 
the  columns  lighter,  and  the  ornamentation  more 
refined  and  profuse.  Amongst  the  temples  in  this 
style  were  those  of  Theseus  at  Rhamnos,  the  Par- 
thenon, &c.  Even  prior  to  the  period  of  the 
Macedonian  Doric  style  (four  centuries  b.c.),  the  | 
Doric  style  ceased  to  be  employed  exclusively  for 
temples,  and  was  also  used  for  profane  buildings. 
At  first  the  Ionic  and  subsequently  the  Corinthian 
order  became  more  prevalent,  in  accordance  with 
the  increased  refinement  of  the  people. 

The  Ionic  order  was  slender  and  beautiful,  anl 
Was  undoubtedly  perfected  by  Greek  taste.  Dr. 
Zerffi  here  entered  in  detail  into  the  character- 
istics of  the  three  styles  into  which  he  had  di- 
vided the  Ionic  order  ; and  having  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  Corinthian  order  and  its  stydes,  he 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  ceramic  art 
of  the  Greeks.  He  said  that  in  speaking  of  pre- 
historic pottery  in  former  lectures,  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  principal  styles.  After  form, 
strength  and  durability  of  material  was  the  most 
important  desideratum.  This  might  be  attained 
in  three  ways  : (1)  by  simply  drying  the  pottery 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  sun ; (2)  by  exposing 
it  to  a gentle  heat;  and  (3)  by  exposing  it  to  a 
more  intense  heat.  The  method  of  glazing  pottery, 
he  observed,  appeared  to  have  been  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Greeks ; at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
used  by  them,  and  hence  the  earthern  vessels 
of  ancient  times  were  not  entirely  impervious  to 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  advantages 
connected  with  these  porous  vessels  which  had 
been  subjected  to  a gentle  heat  only,  as  they  re- 
sisted sudden  changes  of  temperature  better,  and 
did  not  break  so  easily  as  those  which  had  been 
more  thoroughly  baked.  In  making  pottery 
which  would  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  intense 
heat,  an  entirely  different  treatment  was  required. 
The  plastic  forms  should  be  well  chosen,  and  such 
as  might  suffer  through  baking  should  be  avoided. 
Metal  or  bronze  motives,  Telamons,  &c.,  should  not 
be  imitated  in  ceramic  works,  for  in  such  oases 
the  material  would  be  employed  for  a purpose 
for  which  it  was  not  at  all  adapted.  The  style  of 
the  ceramic  artist  should  be  dependent  on  the 
three  principal  properties  of  the  material  used, 
viz.,  plasticity,  homogeneity,  and  capacity  for 
hardening.  Ceramic  art,  said  the  lecturer,  had  : 
developed  itself  to  a certain  extent  in  analogy 
with  the  geological  formation  of  the  earth,  but  in 
an  inverted  ratio.  The  oldest  pottery  (pre-  ' 
historic)  was  coarse,  and  its  material  was  pro- 


vided by  the  latest  formation  of  the  earth,  i.i  ., 
the  soil  itself.  Chinese  ceramic  pottery,  how- 
ever, formed  an  exception  to  this,  as  the  Chinese 
peojilo  had  used  kaolin,  which  was  of  the  primary 
formation.  The  productions  of  the  mediicval 
potters,  such  as  fa'icuce,  were  made  of  materials 
o.btaiued  from  the  secondary  formation  of  the 
earth’s  crust ; and  for  the  last  three  centuries  we 
had  made  our  ceramic  works  of  materials  found 
in  the  oldest  formation.  The  oldest  specimens  of 
pottery  much  resembled  each  other,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  productions  of  Kelt, 
Teuton,  Scandinavian,  Creek  and  Italian,  from 
one  another.  In  such  productions  as  assumed 
the  trochoid  form,  there  was  evident  a plastic 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  wave-like  forms  by 
additional  ornamentation.  This  ornamentation 
consisted  in  geometrical  figures,  knobs,  astragals, 
and  guilloches.  The  Greeks  highly  improved 
upon  this  rude  pottery.  Their  style  and  execu- 
tion presented  the  greatest  contrast  to  the 
productions  of  other  nations.  The  lines  were 
more  defined,  and  the  symmetry  more  per- 
fect. The  ceramic  art  of  the  Greeks  flourished 
most  successfully  at  Samos,  and  in  other  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Its  most  striking  cha- 
racteristic was  at  that  time  that  it  ignored  the  use 
of  the  wheel.  In  other  countries,  where  the 
wheel  had  been  used  from  time  immemorial,  we 
should  find  that  it  had  had  a detrimental  rather 
than  an  improving  effect.  In  conclusion.  Dr. 
Zerffi  said  he  divided  Greek  pottery  into  two 
classes — the  oligochromatic  (from  oXtyoc,  small, 
and  colour),  and  the  polychromatic.  The 

first  of  these  he  subdivided  into  two  sections  : — 
(1),  the  Archaic  ; and  (2),  the  Hellenic.  He  also 
remarked  on  the  fact  that  the  greatest  Grecian 
sculptors  had  modelled  designs  for  ceramic 
works,  and  had  even  practised  the  art  them- 
selves. 

LECTDEE  XV. 

Dr.  Zerffi  delivered  the  fifteenth  lecture  of  the 
course  on  Friday  afternoon  last.  In  this  lecture 
be  concluded  the  subject  of  Greek  ceramic  art, 
which  was  left  unfinished  in  the  last  lecture. 
After  recapitulating  the  principal  points  respect- 
ing Greek  ceramic  art  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing lecture,  the  lecturer  drew  attention  to  the 
evident  traces  of  manipulation  in  some  of  the 
specimens  before  the  audience.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  wheel  and  of  glaze,  which  had  taken 
place  at  a later  period,  necessitated  the  prepa- 
ration of  a firmer  paste.  This  paste  had  to  be 
subjected  to  great  heat,  in  order  to  enable  the 
artist  to  produce  a greater  variety  of  vessels. 
The  transition  from  rude  to  improved  works  had 
taken  place  slowly  and  by  degrees;  in  the 
beginning  the  paste  had  been  coarse-grained, 
the  ground  colour  yellowish-grey,  but  subse- 
quently it  became  fine  and  the  ground 
colour  homogeneous.  The  glazing  had  been  alto- 
gether dead.  The  black  colour  (not  pure,  but 
with  a brownish  tint),  had  been  spotted,  proving 
a want  of  experience  in  baking.  In  addition  to 
the  black  glaze,  violet,  brownish-red,  and  white 
tints  had  been  applied,  but  they  had  been  badly 
fixed  on  the  paste.  With  the  exception  of 
the  pethoi  (or  wine  jars)  found  at  Thera,  the 
vessels  of  the  Archaic  style  were  generally  of 
moderate  size.  They  were  broad,  compressed, 
the  curves  boldly  interrupted,  and  the  extremi- 
ties abruptly  connected.  The  ornament  did  not 
form,  as  yet,  an  integral  part  of  the  vessel.  Tbe 
general  forms  were  pots,  cups,  flasks,  &c.,  the 
oldest  having  been  ornamented  with  points  and 
simple  lines  drawn  all  over  the  vessel.  At  a 
later  period  the  ornamentation  had  been  re- 
stricted to  the  bulge,  whilst  rings,  frets,  or 
meanders  had  maiked  the  upper  or  lower  parts. 
Plant  forms  had  then  been  introduced  in  orna- 
mentation. A further  progress  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  use  of  animal  forms,  which  sur- 
rounded the  vessel  in  parallel  circles.  In  addi- 
tion to  animals  and  monstrous  Asiatic  combina- 
tions, human  figures  were  also  used.  In  study- 
ing these  ornamentations  a clear  progressive 
development  in  the  whole  culture  of  the  Greeks 
could  be  perceived.  The  Hellenic  or  pure  Greek 
style  comprised  all  the  later  productions  of  oligo- 
ohromatic  pottery.  It  essentially  resembled  the 
Archaic  style,  but  possessed  a greatly  improved 
ornamentation.  The  paste  was  harder  and  firmer, 
the  colour  softer,  and  the  best  clay  was  employed. 
The  black  had  a greenish  lustre,  and  was  without 
spots.  Smoothness  and  elegance  of  form,  and 
delicacy  in  the  decorative  ornamentation,  render 
this  style  most  interesting.  The  figures  were  no 
longer  cut  in  with  the  needle,  but  were  laid  on 
with  the  brush  with  great  accuracy.  The  frame 
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usually  employed  was  dispensed  witli.  This  was 
ail  advantage,  as  it  gave  greater  scope  to  a 
more  connected  ornamentation.  In  examining 
the  general  features  of  the  Greek  pottery  of 
this  period,  we  found  that  it  was  in  many 
instances  not  so  perfect  in  point  of  detail  as 
in  the  total.  The  productions  were  the  result  of 
the  freest,  most  conscious,  and  most  accomplished 
mastery  of  all  the  conditions  inherent  in  the 
material  employed,  and  in  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
duct. In  the  first,  or  Aichaic,  period,  the  artist 
appeared  to  be  struggling  with  his  material,  hut 
in  the  second,  or  Hellenic,  period  we  found  him 
master  of  it.  The  curves  became  less  bulky,  and 
the  transition  from  concave  to  convex  lines  less 
abrupt.  Though  a tendency  to  over-ornamen- 
tation was  still  to  be  observed,  it  was  checked  by 
an  improved  taste.  A regularity  in  decoration  was 
next  to  be  perceived,  more  especially  during  the 
period  from  the  Pisistratides  to  the  Persian  wars.  All 
theproductionsof  this  epoch  had  been  thoroughly 
correct,  but  rather  stiff.  That  the  vessel  should 
form  in  all  its  parts  one  continuous  line,  with  as 
little  interruption  as  possible,  became  a law.  The 
influence  of  the  Doric-Ionic  or  Attic  style,  how- 
ever, corrected  this  stiffness,  and  Greek  ceramic 
art  reached  the  very  acme  of  its  development. 
The  decorative  motives  were  in  accordance  with 
the  gradual  progress.  The  Asiatic  types  of  monsters 
were  used  as  frieze  ornaments,  and  soon  gave 
jdace  to  garlands,  frets,  or  to  useful  domesticated 
animals.  The  creations  of  over-heated  imagin- 
ations were  replaced  by  heroes,  such  as  Perseus, 
Theseus,  Heracles,  &c.,  always  representing  the 
triumph  of  valour,  beauty,  and  honesty,  over 
barbaric  licentiousness,  dishonesty,  and  despotism. 
There  remained  now  only  the  polychromatic  style 
to  be  described  to  conclude  the  subject  of  Greek 
ceramic  art.  This  style  had  originated  in  a direct 
line  from  the  first  attempts  in  the  art,  when 
white  pipe-clay  had  been  painted  over.  The 
most  celebrated  specimen  of  the  style  was  the 
vase  of  Arkesilas.  The  colours  employed  were  pre- 
jiared  from  red,  violet,  and  yellow  oxides  of  iron. 
During  the  period  which  corresponded  to  the  intro- 
duction of  marble  in  architecture  and  ivory  insculp- 
tui’e,  we  found  these  highly-coloured  and  richly- 
decorated  vases.  The  paste  wasfine  and  originally 
white,  and  the  colouring  encaustic.  It  appeared 
that  not  only  mineral  pigments  and  metallic  oxides, 
but  also  other  colours  could  be  fixed  on  the  thin 
paste,  requiring  only  a slow  lire.  Greek  pottery  was 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  study  of 
Greek  social  customs,  fashions,  and  even  manners. 
The  pottery,  as  Dr.  Zerfii  had  previously  stated, 
embraced  no  less  than  seven  centuries  of  national 
development.  In  examining  carefully  the  various 
representations  on  the  different  vases,  we  might 
trace  two  distinct  fashions  among  the  Greeks — 
the  Doric  and  the  Ionic.  Simplicity,  sternness, 
and  austerity  marked  the  Doric  ; whilst  elegance, 
taste,  refinement,  and  symmetrical  ornamentation 
characterised  the  Ionic.  Subsequently  the  Attic- 
Ionic  had  been  developed,  joining  the  two 
fashions  into  one  of  the  very  highest  artistic  per- 
fection. After  the  age  of  Pericles  a kind  of  over- 
ornamentation prevailed,  and  with  it  degenera- 
tion, corruption,  and  dissolution  set  in,  socially, 
politically,  and  artistically. 

To  enable  us  to  understand  Greek  sculpture  an 
acquaintance  with  the  dressof  thenation  wasneces- 
sary.  Dress,  with  the  Greeks,  had  two  objects — 
to  disguise  and  to  reveal.  A linen  garment,  oblong 
in  shape,  was  used  as  underclothing,  and  a square 
woollen  one  as  cloak,  mantle,  shawl,  or  coat.  The 
linen  was  white,  and  the  wool  (especially  with  the 
Dorians)  tinted  yellowish  or  brown.  At  a later 
period  both  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  were  dyed  by 
the  lonians.  With  the  Dorians  the  dresses  for 
both  sexes  were  alike,  but  those  of  the  men  were 
shorter  and  less  ample.  The  principal  garment 
was  the  cloak,  which  was  geneially  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  free. 
Sometimes  it  was  thrown  over  both  shoulders, 
thus  beautifully  draping  the  bust.  This  cloak 
rarely  reached  below  the  knees.  The  linen  under- 
garment was  only  sewn  on  one  side.  Sleeves  were 
not  used  till  Asiatic  customs  had  been  introduced. 
The  under-garment  for  women  was  very  long  and 
fastened  by  a girdle  and  then  drawn  up,  thus  fall- 
ing m beautiful  folds  round  the  waist.  The  cloak 
for  women  was  identical  in  appearance  with  that 
of  the  men.  The  Attic-Ionic  fashion  preserved  the 
same  principles,  but  the  women  were  more  wrapped 
up,  and  the  under  garments  of  both  sexes  had 
sleeves.  When  at  rest  the  hands  were  hidden, 
and  in  speaking  the  left  arm  only  was  used  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  oration.  Some  general  obseiva- 
tions  on  Greek  dress,  as  compared  with  the  cos- 


tumes of  the  present  day,  concluded  the  lecture, 
which  was  illustrated  with  numerous  specimens 
from  the  magnificent  ceramic  collection  of  the 
museum. 

LECTURE  XVI. 

The  sixteenth  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  The  lecturer  com- 
menced ny  observing  that  he  would  continue  the 
subject  of  Greek  dress,  and  also  describe  some  of 
the  weapons,  customs,  &c.,  of  the  Greeks,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  Greek 
sculf  ture.  Both  upper  and  under  garments,  he 
said,  had  been  fastened  at  the  shoulders  with  jiins, 
buckles,  or  other  ornaments,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  Greeks  had  excelled.  The  stephane, 
a kind  of  diadem,  had  been  considered  the  fittest 
head-dress  for  women.  It  was  either  a broad  or 
narrow  ring,  pressed  deeply  on  the  brow,  and  had 
a broad  ribbon  which  confined  the  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  It  was  to  be  observed  that 
with  the  Greeks  a low  forehead  in  women  had 
been  considered  a beauty.  Great  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  sandals,  though  hoots  were  also 
known.  They  were  made  of  the  finest  purple 
leather,  and  ornamented  with  embossed  work  in 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals.  At  a later  period 
the  character  of  the  sandals  had  changed,  as 
they  covered  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  foot,  and  so  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  shoes  of  our  own  times.  Little  boots  were 
alsu  in  use,  and  the  men  ornamented  their  san- 
dals, shoes,  or  boots  with  a half  moon.  This 
probably  originated  in  a superstition  that 
the  emblem  of  Diana  would  protect  the 
wearers  from  injury.  With  regard  to  the  mantles 
of  the  Greeks,  there  had  been  differences  of 
opinion  amongst  archseologists  as  to  whether  they 
had  been  square  or  round.  Winckelmann,  nota- 
bly, had  asserted  that  they  had  been  round. 
Dr.  Zerfii  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
both  opinions  were  correct,  as  he  believed 
the  Greeks  had  had  their  fashions,  which 
were  subject  to  change.  These  cloaks  had 
been  provided  with  tassels  which  were  filled 
with  lead,  and  thus  served  to  make  the 
drapery  hang  in  elegant  folds.  In  many  instances 
the  women  had  an  upper  dress  over  the  under- 
garment in  addition  to  the  cloak.  It  was  made  of 
two  square  pieces,  sewn  together,  and  ornamented 
with  frets,  meanders,  &c,  but  had  no  tassels. 
The  girdle  used  by  women  was  worn  immediately 
below  the  bosom.  The  Amazons  had  formed  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  they  had  worn  it  round 
the  waist,  like  men.  Venus  alone  was  provided 
with  two  zones  or  girdles,  and  these  were  shown 
in  the  beautifully-draped  Venus  which  had  been 
in  the  Palace  Spada,  and  afterwards  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Egremont.  The  lower  girdle  (also 
called  the  girdle  of  Venus)  was  distinctive  of  the 
goddess  of  love.  The  women  wore  veils, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  fine  in 
texture,  as  Homer  had  described  them  as 
cobwebs.  Caps,  which  had  been  arranged  in 
folds  and  fastened  by  a libbon,  had  been  worn  by 
elderly  women  only.  Straw  hats,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Italians  of  our  days,  were  also  worn.  Men 
had  their^hats  of  felt,  which  were  tied  beneath 
the  chin.  The  dresses  of  the  men  had,  in  general, 
been  simple,  hut  they  paid  great  attention  to  their 
hair,  which  hung  down  in  long  ringlets.  They 
also  allowed  their  beards  and  mustachios  to 
grow ; the  Spartans,  however,  had  shaved  the 
upper  lip.  The  Argives  alone  had  worn  the  hair 
short,  after  their  defeat  by  the  Spartans,  and  it 
was  only  with  Alexander  the  Great  that  this 
fashion,  together  with  that  of  shaving  all  hair- 
from  the  face,  had  become  general.  The  women 
were  accustomed  to  dress  their  hair  very  simply. 
It  was  rarely  or  never  cut,  except  in  the  case  of 
widows,  and  children  who  had  lost  their  fathers, 
and  was  generally  confined  in  a net.  Rings  were 
worn  on  the  thii'd  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  had 
been  of  iron  with  the  Spartans,  and  of  gold  and 
precious  stones  with  the  lonians.  The  cane  was 
also  an  ornament  with  the  Greeks,  and  had  been 
simple  or  adorned  with  an  embossed  knob.  Ear- 
rings were  worn  by  women,  and  sometimes  (though 
rarely)  by  men  ; the  Achilles  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  had  them.  Bracelets  were  in  fashion  on 
the  upper  and  lower  jiarts  of  the  arm  and  above 
the  ankles  ; they  were  generally  in  the  form  of 
serpents  or  of  twisted  bands.  When  the  Greeks 
degenerated  they  had  worn  silk  under-garments, 
and  upper-gai-ments  of  purple  wool  and  often  of 
gold-stuff.  The  weaving  of  gold  with  other  mate- 
rials had  been  introduced  by  Attains.  The  lec- 
turer next  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  colours 
I peculiar  to  the  diffei'ent  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Greeks  had  uncovered 


their  heads  when  meeting  acquaintances  or  supe- 
riors in  the  streets.  He  also  described  the 
Phrygian  cap,  and  said  gloves  had  been  in  use, 
as  several  figures  on  burial  urns  might  be  seen 
with  them  in  their  hands.  Passing  on  to  notice  the 
accoutrements  of  the  Greeks,  he  said  that  these  had 
consisted  of  the  helmet,  the  breast-plate  or  cuirass, 
and  greaves.  The  breast-plate  was  either  of 
linen  or  of  metal.  Those  of  linen  were  prepared 
by  soaking  the  material  in  strong  wine  or 
vinegar,  and  then  folding  it  eight  or  ten  times  ; 
they  were  put  on  whilst  still  wet,  and  thus  took 
the  form  of  the  body,  showing  the  muscles  in  a 
very  perfect  manner.  The  breast-plates  of  metal 
were  beautifully  embossed.  The  helmets  were 
not  only  of  metal,  but  also  of  softer  materials. 
This  could  be  seen  in  a statue  of  a hero  with  a 
helmet  crushed  under  his  foot  at  the  Palace 
Farnesi.  This  helmet  had  most  probably  been  of 
leather  or  felt.  The  greaves  had  differed  but 
slightly  from  those  worn  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  were  of  thin  bronze,  and  ornamented 
w’ith  lions’  heads  at  the  knee.  Their  principal 
object  was  the  protection  of  the  shin-bone.  The 
lecturer  concluded  by  describing  the  weapons 
used  by  the  Greeks.  These  had  consisted  of  the 
spear,  which  varied  in  length  from  5ft.  to  8ft. ; 
the  two-edged  sword,  the  blade  of  which  had 
been  first  of  flint,  then  of  bronze,  and  finally  of 
iron  ; and  the  shield,  which  was  richly  orna- 
mented. The  sword  had  the  simple  form  of  a 
cross.  The  club  was  not  used  after  the  time  of 
Pisistratus.  The  archers  and  slingers  were 
generally  slaves,  it  having  been  thought  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a Greek  to  fight  unless  in 
a hand-to-hand  encounter.  Horsemen  (who 
were  but  few  in  number)  had  been  armed  with 
spears  from  8ft.  to  9ft.  in  length,  and  with  long 
swords.  The  geogi'aphical  position  of  the  country, 
which  always  influenced  military  organisation, 
did  not  render  mounted  soldiers  necessary,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
under  Xenophon  (in  the  fourth  centui-y  B.c.)  that 
cavalry  had  been  generally  introduced. 

Greek  furniture  and  the  first  principles  of 
sculpture  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  next 
lecture. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

T the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Vice-  President,  in  the  chair,  Messrs. 
C.  J.  D.  Guy  and  E.  M.  Forster  were  elected  ^ 
members.  Mr.  J.  S.  QuUter,  hon.  sec.,  bax-ing 
made  several  announcements,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  Our  Oflice  Table  ” in  this 
week’s  Building  News, 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper 

ON  LONDON  AS  A FIELD  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDY. 

London  is  not — and  it  is  as  well  to  avow  it  from 
the  first— a favom-able  field  for  architectural  study. 
It  is  so  very  mixed : it  includes  so  much  that  is 
devoid  of  all  character,  so  little  (comparatively  ' 
speaking)  that  can  rank  as  architecture.  London 
is,  moreover,  so  very  vast,  so  bewildering,  and  so  ’ 
lierplexing  in  its  extent,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  con- 
centrate the  attention,  and  to  select  or  to  grasp 
any  instructive  group  or  series  of  buildings  ; and, 
worst  of  all,  to  those  of  us  who  live  and  work  here, 
London  is  so  familiar,  and  to  many  of  us  so  dis- 
tasteful, that  it  appears  difficult  to  see  how  any 
lesson  can  be  obtainable  out  of  it,  or,  at  any  rate, 
any  lesson  we  may  learn  with  pleasure.  It  is  no 
doubt  easier  by  far  for  a student  of  architecture  to 
learn  his  art  from  single  buildings,  or  from  striking 
towns  and  cities  visited  for  the  express  purpose  of 
study,  than  to  pick  out  from  the  vast  mass  of 
heterogeneous  materials  which  compose  a city  like 
London  those  wliich  shall  be  serviceable  to  him.  If 
it  were  a question  of  choosing  what  city  of  all 
Europe  or  all  England  I should  recommend  to  you 
as  the  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  searcher  after 
strildng  architectural  examples,  such  as  none  of  us 
could  well  miss  or  easily  mistake,  I do  not  think 
London  (notwithstanding  aU  I may  have  to  say  in 
its  favom-)  is  the  place  I should  name  as  likely  to  be 
advantageous,  except  possibly  to  those  whom  a 
great  deal  of  prerious  experience  and  travel  has 
fitted  for  the  matiu-e  study  of  the  mixed  field  which 
the  English  metropolis  presents,  and  who  know 
well  how  to  winnow  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
But  the  imaginary  case  of  suggesting  a place  to  go 
to  is  not  the  actual  one.  Here  we  are,  all  or  very 
nearly  all  of  us  anchored  here,  working  in  London 
and  Uving  in  or  round  London.  The  museums 
libraries,  galleries,  public  lectures,  streets,  squares 
churches,  clubs,  and  mansions  of  Loudon  are  abon 
us,  and  are  the  only  advantages  open  to  many  of  us 
and  whether  we  choose  it  or  no,  some  of  them  are 
every  day  exercising  some  sort  of  influence  upon 
om'  taste  and  om'  iiractice  as  students  and  prac- 
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titionei’S  of  architecture  ; while  the  compact  and 
striking  series  of  examples  which  our  cathedral 
towns  or  the  cities  of  the  Continent  atford  us  are 
oidy  reachable  to  many  once  or  twice  a year  for  a 
brief  period,  and  not  always  that.  Do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood,  however.  Nothing  that  I am 
gohig  to  say  should  be  taken  as  meaning  that  an 
architect  can  be  educated  without  travelling,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  a man  of  ordinary  stuff.  I hold  it  to 
be  es.sential  to  our  tit  training  that  we  should  travel 
and  sketch — aye,  and  that  we  shoidd  keep  up  the 
habit  of  travelling  and  sketching,  just  as  it  is  essen- 
tial for  a surgeon  to  dissect  or  for  a barrister  to 
attend  the  courts.  But  still  there  is  so  much,  so 
vei-y  much,  which  might  be  learned  (even  by  a young 
student)  in  Loudon  ; and  it  occurs  so  seldom  that 
any  one  appears  to  profit  as  he  might  by  studying 
London,  that  I have  desired  to  point  out  to  those 
who  are  rooted  to  this  city  for  the  greater  i>art  of 
the  year  that  there  is  more  good  material  for 
study  within  then-  reach  (though  not  always 
^.asibj  within  reach)  than  could  be  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted even  by  years  of  study.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  additionally  worth  while  to  attempt  this,  be- 
cause, as  I have  said  already,  London  is,  in  fact, 
influencing  us  in  some  way.  If  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  glancing  carelessly  at  its  fine  buildings  without 
admiring  them,  or  are  familiarizuig  ourselves 
irith  its  bad  buildings  -n-ithout  disapproving  of 
them,  we  are  blunting  our  perceptive  faculties 
and  doing  ourselves  harm,  or,  at  the  best,  are 
missing  opportunities  of  gaining  good,  instead  of 
fuming  them  to  account  and  maldng  the  best  of 
our  surroundings. 

It  appears  to  me  that  an  architect  seeking  to 
begin  to  learn  something  from  the  examples  round 
him  in  this  city  is  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
person  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  some  magni- 
ticeut  library,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  more  previous  knowledge 
he  has  the  better  use  he  can  make  of  what  he  sees. 
A ripe  scholar,  anxious  for  information  on  certain 
points,  will  know  the  names  of  the  authors  he  wants 
to  consult,  will  find  speedily  whether  they  are  on 
the  shelves  or  no,  and  will  be  at  home  in  the  hbrary 
in  a few  minutes.  Such  an  one  does  not  need  to 
trouble  the  hbrarian  greatly,  and,  in  the  same  way, 
a.  man  who  knows  architecture  well,  who  has  seen 
many  cities  and  studied  many  books,  will  not  re- 
quire that  any  one  should  point  out  the  lions  of  Lon- 
don, or  even  the  lions’  whelps,  to  him.  Those,  how- 
ever-, who  are  chcumstanced  as  (I  think  I may  safely 
say)  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Ai'chitectm-al 
Association  are — that  is  to  say,  who  are  in  the  early 
years  of  then-  study  of  a very  wide  and  comphcated 
art — may  bear  with  a hint  or  two,  and  when  they 
can  find  a guide  (one  far  more  efficient  than  the  pre- 
sent speaker  can  be,  especially  in  this  brief  paper), 
would  do  well  often  to  consult  him,  just  as  a novice 
entering  upon  the  use  of  such  a library  as  I have 
suirposed  would  do  well  to  get  a hterary  friend  to 
tell  him  what  are  the  books  he  ought  to  make  most 
use  of. 

An  architect’s  business  is  to  biuld,  substantially, 
suitably,  and  artistically,  and  he  requires,  accord- 
™Slyi  to  learn  how  to  construct,  how  to  arrange, 
and  how  to  design,  Of  these  three  things,  arrange- 
ment is  more  easily  learned  and  practised  on  paper 
than  the  other  two,  and  the  practice  of  a good  office 
will  go  a long  way  towards  enabling  a clever  man 
to  learn  how  to  manage  a plan  conveniently.  The 
case  differs,  however,  with  construction  and  design, 
and  it  is  on  the  scaffold  that  construction  is  best 
learned,  and  by  means  of  the  sketchbook  that  the 
materials,  and,  to  a great  extent,  the  methods  of  de- 
sign, are  obtained.  It  is  chiefly,  almost  wholly,  this 
last  (hvision  of  our  studies  that  will  occupy  us  to- 
night, for  the  advantages  in  the  shape  of  buildings 
in  progress  which  London  constantly  offers  to 
students  of  construction  are  too  obvious  for  me  to 
need  to  enlarge  upon  them  at  any  great  length. 
What  a student  will  find  in  London  to  assist  him 
in  learning  to  design  (exclusive,  of  course,  of  books, 
classes,  lectures,  and  office  routine,  which  are  beyond 
my  present  subject)  may  be  said  to  include  (1)  ex- 
amples of  good  buildings  to  study,  mixed  buildings 
to  criticise,  bad  buildings  to  avoid — these  last,  un- 
fortunately, in  great  plenty — and  (’2)  objects  of  art, 
or  architectural  specimens,  fit  either  to  improve  his 
taste  or  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  featm-esof 
buildings  or  of  decorative  art.  I purpose  to  con- 
sider museums  first  and  then  buildings,  both,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  chronological  order — usually  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  of  architectural  matters 

and  we  shall  consequently  inquh-e  what  ancient 
examples,  what  Mediinval  ones,  and  {to  some  extent) 
wlmt  modern  ones  are  to  be  found  in  London. 

Of  ancient  architecture  (if  we  mean  thereby  the 
actual  builfhngs  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Bomansf,  there  is  none,  saving  a few  Homan  pave- 
ments, the  best  of  which  is  that  found  iuLeadenhall- 
street  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  late 
India  House.  Of  specimens  of  the  art  of  those 
nations,  featm-es  and  decorations  of  their  architec- 
ture, and  reproductions  of  then-  buildings,  there  is  a 
wonderful  amount  in  London.  The  monuments  of 
Egypt  present  to  us  the  most  remarkable  examples 
possible  of  granchose  ; simplicity  ; they  are  re- 
markable for  the  graceful  beauty  of  single  features 


and  for  their  skilfully-applied  surface  decoration, 
and  they  are  still  more  remarkable  for  then-  conven- 
tional treatment  of  statues  intended  to  combine 
with  or  form  part  of  buildings.  You  wUl  find  at  the 
British  Jfuseuin,  and  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum, 
many  specimens  of  the  statues  I refer  to,  in  which 
the  pose  is  thoroughly  symmetrical  and  stiff,  and 
most  of  the  anatomy  is  only  hinted  at  or  indicated 
in  what  is  termed  a conventional  manner.  I be- 
lieve that  it  would  well  repay  a student’s  trouble  if 
he  wore  to  examine  all  the  statues,  and  to  draw  one 
or  two  of  them  carefully.  'The  use  made  of  these 
statues,  the  surface-decorations,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  of  capital,  are  all  to  be  seen  well  illustrateil 
in  that  neglected  but  magnificent  architectural 
museum,  the  Crystal  Palace.  I shall  have  again 
and  again  torefer  to  this  collection,  and  may  therefore 
say  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  is,  I believe,  quite  the 
finest  in  Europe,  yet  so  much  over-looked  that  I 
never  saw  a student  drawing  there  in  my  life  ex- 
cept myself ; but,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
no  difficulty  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  stu- 
dent desirous  of  studying  there.  At  the  Egyptian 
Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  I would  advise  you  to 
try  and  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  repeti- 
tion at  regular  intervals  of  the  same  ornament ; of 
the  powder  of  broad  vast  masses,  as  shown  in  the 
faqade  imitated  there  ; and  of  the  gi-ace  of  the 
capitals  and  colouring.  These  last  might  bo  well 
sketched  there,  though,  as  far  as  concerns  matters 
which  can  be  studied  elsewhere,  I may  as  well  re- 
commend you  as  far  as  i)ossible  to  draw  at  the 
Architectm-al  Museum,  as  a more  studious  place. 
No  doubt  all  this  is  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
knowledge,  but  it  is  a most  valuable  addition  to 
what  can  be  got  from  books  or  lectures ; and  a reso- 
lute, energetic  student,  desu’ous  of  making  himself 
familiar  with  those  points  of  Egyptian  art  which 
are  likely  to  be  of  value  in  forming  his  taste  and 
guiding  him  in  practice — not,  of  course,  teaching 
him  to  do  buildings  in  the  Egyptian  style,  but  to 
introduce  into  the  work  he  does  in  a modern  style 
those  qualities  in  which  Egyptian  buildings  excel — 
will  find  material  enough  within  reach.  'To  such  a 
one  I especially  commend  the  conventionalised 
statues.  Passing  by  the  Assyrian  art,  of  which 
fragments  having  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
antiquary  abound  in  London,  we  come  to  those 
specimens  of  Greek  art  which  Ijondon  can  offer ; 
and  here  I need  hardly  tell  you  the  national  col- 
lection and  the  Crystal  Palace  vie  with  each  other  in 
affording  the  student  an  opportunity  of  study  of 
the  most  remarkable  description.  You  can  see  not 
merely  casts,  but  the  actual  sculptures  them- 
selves, which  were  the  most  perfect  work  ef 
the  most  consummate  artists  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  you  can  in  their  vases  see  specimens  of 
the  perfection  of  refined  form  and  of  subtle  surface 
decoration.  My  impression  is  that  stay-at-home 
travellers  will  do  well  to  concentrate  such  attention 
as  they  can  bestow  upon  Greek  art  upon  the  sculp- 
ture and  carving,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  this 
climate,  and  with  stone  to  build  in,  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  emulate  and  almost  even  to  imder- 
stand  the  beauty  of  so  subtle  a thing  as  a Gi-eek 
building  erected  in  marble,  seen  under  the  bluest 
skies,  through  the  clearest  atmosphere,  and  lighted 
up  by  the  blaze  of  a vertical  sun.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  the  attempts  we  have  made  to  introduce 
Greek  architecture  have  failed,  just  as  attempts  to 
grow  an  exotic  i^lant  out  of  doors  must  fail ; and  if 
I except  the  very  clever  designs  of  the  Messrs. 
Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  it  is  on  the  faith  of  draw- 
ings only,  and  from  a conviction  that  they  have 
worked  in  the  spii-it  but  not  at  aU  by  the  methods 
of  the  Greek  architects.  Greek  art  was  succeeded 
by  Roman,  and  all  the  architecture  of  Europe,  and 
possibly  much  of  that  ef  the  Mohammedan  world, 
can  be  traced  by  direct  lineal  descent  to  that  ori- 
ginal ; and  inasmuch  as  the  actual  structm-al  work, 
the  architecture  proper,  bears  a larger  proportion 
to  the  whole  mass  of  Roman  art  than  it  does  to  the 
art  of  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians,  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty in  your  learning  what  you  want  to  know 
about  it  from  museums  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  materials  are  not  altogether  wanting.  'The 
Crystal  Palace  once  more  supplies  us  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  domestic  architecture  and  the  decora- 
tive painting  of  the  Romans  in  its  Pompeian 
House,  and  displays  also  many  specimens  of 
sculpture ; while  objects  of  aU  kinds,  such 
as  lamps,  bronze  implements,  chairs,  mosaic 
pavements,  may  be  examined  and  sketched  by 
you  in  the  other  museums.  An  exercise  useful 
in  itself,  and  more  so  in  its  results  upon 
the  artistic  instincts,  is  the  effort  to  become 
familiar  with  the  differences  between  Greek  and 
Roman  art.  Compare  Greek  statues  with  Roman, 
Greek  coins  with  Roman,  and  so  on  through  the 
various  classes  of  objects  which  you  can  obtain 
access  to,  and  you  will,  in  addition  to  interesting 
yourselves,  gain  at  the  same  time  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  works  of  art  that  will  benefit  you  for 
life.  Greece  and  Rome,  as  yoir  know,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Byzantine  and  Ravenna  as  centres  of 
artistic  activity  ; and  I must  confess  that  I can 
point  to  little  which  will  give  you  good  ideas  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Byzantium  architecture,  though  frag- 
ments of  the  sculpture  and  painting  emanating 


from  that  school  are  to  be  found  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. 'The  course  of  the  round-arched  architecture, 
which  sprang  from  the  Roman,  and  was  modified 
in  various  ways  in  the  earliest  Chri.stiau  centuries, 
eventually  led  it  to  our  shores,  and  in  the  first 
actual  buildings  which  we  shaU  have  to  notice,  we 
find  London  (Rstinguished  for  at  least  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  perfect  Romanesque  buildings  in 
Great  Britain.  Before,  however,  we  come  to  existing 
buildings,  I feel  tempted,  at  the  risk  of  interfering 
slightly  with  chronological  accuracy,  to  conclude 
what  I have  to  say  about  our  museums.  The  style 
which,  startingfrom  Byzantium,  ran  east  and  south 
(just  as  the  Romanesque  ran  west  and  north),  and 
includes  all  Mohammedan  architecture,  cannot  of 
course  be  studied  from  existing  examples  in  any 
part  of  Northern  Europe  ; but  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s 
skill  and  care  have  provided  an  admirable  model  of 
what  may  be  taken  as  a good  typical  example  of 
advanced  Saracenic  architecture  in  the  graceful 
and  elaborate  Alhambra  Courts  at  Sydenham.  In 
Egypt  and  India  a different  development,  simpler, 
grander,  and  more  like  Gothic,  is  found ; but  this 
specimen  will  enable  the  student  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  general  charactei’istics  of  Mohammedan  art. 
In  all  that  relates  to  decoration,  either  coloured  or 
simply  surface-enrichment,  the  instinct  of  Eastern 
nations  has  been  far  in  advance  of  ours,  and  no  op- 
portunity should  be  lost  of  inspecting  Egyptian, 
Indian,  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  work.  Their 
sculpture,  then-  carving,  their  inlays,  their  ena- 
mels, their  woven  fabrics,  everything  they  produce, 
is  to  the  last  degree  instructive,  and  the  store  of 
such  things  in  London  is  now  very  great.  The 
India  Museum,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
the  shop  windows  of  Regent-street  and  Boiid-sti’eet, 
the  specimens  to  be  seen  at  Christie’s  or  other 
auction  rooms,  and  the  various  specimens  to  bo 
found  in  private  hands,  afford  endless  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  what  perfect  decoration  means. 

From  the  time  when  Mediajval  art  began  to  take 
the  shape  in  which  it  first  appeared,  we  shall  find 
that  we  get  actual  buildings  in  London,  but  we  get, 
in  addition,  an  enormous  accumulation  of  informa- 
tion (from  sources  difficult  of  access)  upon  the  de- 
tail of  architecture  in  our  museums.  'The  Syden- 
ham collection,  though  rich  in  Mediaeval  examples 
is,  I think,  less  instructive  than  our  own  Museum, 
owing  to  the  mode  in  w-hioh  various  fragments  have 
been  thrown  together  in  its  Mediieval  Court.  The 
student  must  there  be  constantly  on  his  guard,  or 
he  will  do  himself  more  harm  than  good  ; but  the 
Mediaeval  tombs  of  which  there  are  casts  can  bo 
studied  at  Sydenham  without  this  drawback, 
and  are  very  useful  examides.  I hope,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  one  in  this  room 
who  needs  to  be  told  that  at  the  Architsc 
tural  Museum  in  Bowling-street,  the  sculpture,  the 
carving,  and  the  architectural  features  of  every 
period,  from  the  dawn  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  their 
close,  may  be  found  illustrated  by  casts  and  actual 
specimens  from  every  part  of  Europe.  Every 
arrangement  to  facilitate  study  will  be  found  there, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  collection  of  frag- 
mentary details  to  offer  more  advantage  to  the 
student  than  this  does.  The  South  Kensington 
collection  supplements  this  gallery  of  casts  by  a 
series  of  objects  of  which  the  variety  and  beauty 
are  almost  embarrassingly  great.  Sculpture,  carving, 
inlays,  stained  glass,  enamels,  mosaics,  coloured  de- 
corations, ironwork,  brasswork,  goldsmiths’  work, 
and  all  the  numberless  branches  of  the  arts,  are 
here  represented  by  actual  specimens  of  great  ex- 
tent and  possessing  great  charms.  To  these  one 
may  add  the  Meyrick  coUection  of  armour,  that  at 
the  Tower  of  Loudon,  the  misceUaneous  collection 
in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  the  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  collections  at  Sh- John  Soane’s 
Museum,  and  the  earher  pamtings  in  the  National 
Gallery  ; and  we  seem  well  supplied  with  the  means 
of  studying  the  details  of  an  art  which,  more  than 
any  other,  seems  to  require  of  the  artist  who  would 
pursue  it  a complete  and  intim-te  famiharity  with 
detail. 

'The  Renaissance  period  is  perhaps  even  better 
represented  in  om’  art  museums  than  any  other. 
'The  architectural  detail,  the  sculptm-e,  and  the 
coloured  decoration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
wonderfully  weU  reproduced  at  Sydenham,  and  the 
objects  in  the  Renaissance  Court  and  the  Italian 
Court  are  put  together  with  far  more  consistency 
than  the  Mediaeval  ones.  A certain  amount  of 
Renaissance  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Architectural 
Museum  at  Westminster,  but  it  is  to  South 
Kensington  and  the  two  collections  of  armour  just 
alluded  to  that  the  student  must  turn  who  wishes 
to  find  the  best  fragments  of  architectiue,  decora- 
tion, pottery,  wood-carving,  metal- woi'k,  and  artistic 
work  generally  in  which  this  period  was  so  rich. 

In  leaving  the  topic  of  our  museums  and  their 
specimens  and  casts.  I should  like  to  anticipate  an 
objection  which  may  be  raised  by  some  of  you  to 
the  extensive  range  over  {which  I have  directed 
your  glance.  Some  may  possibly  suppose  that,  as 
architects,  aU  you  need  know  about  is  the  forms  of 
the  moulded  and  otherwise  architectural  features  of 
a building,  and  something  of  the  shape  which  its 
enrichment  will  take  ; that  is  to  say,  that  if  you 
can  do  the  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  with  the 
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profiles  of  the  mouldings,  it  is  all  that  can  possibly 
be  expected  of  you.  The  carver  will  contribute  the 
ornament,  tho  metal-worker  and  stained  glass 
luanufacturcr  will  design  the  finials  and  the 
windows,  Minton’s  or  Maw’s  i)eople  will  do  the 
paving,  and  why,  therefore,  need  you  understand 
these  things,  much  more  the  enamels,  mosaics, 
embroidery  or  goldsmith’s  work,  which  are  to  be 
found  among  the  museum  siiecimcns  that  I have 
recommended  to  your  study‘s  Now  to  this  I have 
only  two  things  to  say  in  reidy,  and  they  put  the 
answer  on  the  lowest  ground.  The  first  is  that  no 
work  of  art  or  skill  is  so  painful  a failure,  generally 
speaking,  as  that  where  the  artist  goes  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  what  he  has  been  trained  to  do. 
A man  doing  the  best  human  powers  are  capable  of 
w'ith  tho  means  at  his  command,  even  if  he  fall 
short,  often  produces  the  very  grandest  of  all  pos- 
sibleresults,  such,  for  example, as  Giotto’s i)aintings, 
or  tho  Early  llomanes(xue  sculiitures  ; but  a man 
who  manifestlv  has  only  got  to  a certain  point  along 
a road  on  which  by  patient  industry  he  or  any 
other  person  of  fair  ability  might  have  gone  further 
is  in  an  entirely  different  position,  and  he  becomes 
very  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  in  his  wmrk  as  he 
approaches  that  limit,  just  like  a badly  taught 
young  lady  playing  a liianoforte  piece  that  is  just 
as  difficult  as  she  can  possibij'  get  through.  If, 
therefore,  you  limit  your  technical  training  to  just 
the  minimum  of  what  you  think  you  are  likely  to 
want  you  will  never  i)ut  forth  all  your  strength 
without  its  becoming  iiainfully  obvious  that  you  are 
with  difficulty  doing  what  many  another  man  would 
easily  do,  and  the  quality  of  your  work  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Ihnit  of  what  you  know  will  be 
inferior.  The  second  answer  is  that  though  it  may 
often  be  legitimate  to  leave  a large  part  of  the  de- 
tailed design  of  detached  parts  of  the  work  to  the 
executing  artificer,  the  artist  who  directs  it  all — 
the  architect,  that  is— should  understand  the  whole, 
should  know  how  to  subordinate  each  part  to  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  should  be  able  to  see  at  once 
what  is  wrong  when  any  feature  seems  out 
of  keeping,  and  should  actually,  in  most  cases, 
give  the  general  design,  and  in  some  the  mimrtely- 
detailed  design,  of  those  parts.  But  beyond  this 
1 hold  that  an  architect’s  education  ought  to  include 
familiarity  with  all  that  is  ancillary  to  his  own  art. 
There  is  no  decoration,  no  fabric,  no  art  w'ork,  w'hich 
may  not  be  helpful  to  him,  and  which  may  not 
teach  him  something  if  fairly  and  honestly  studied. 
The  study  must,  however,  be  genuine  study,  not 
idle  gazing,  for  let  me  remark,  in  leaving  the 
subject  of  museums,  that  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  betw'een  studyhig  and  staring.  To 
use  a large  collection  well,  esiieciaUy  one  so  devoid 
of  systematic  arrangement  as  that  at  Kensing- 
ton, a man  must  have  a degree  of  method 
ami  concentration  in  his  own  mind,  and  must 
resist  with  energy  the  very  strong  temi>tation 
to  become  desrdtory,  and  loose,  and  lounging  in  his 
visits,  which  an  attractive  and  extensive  museum 
always  exerts.  To  know  one  thing  well  is  better 
than  to  know  tw'enty  superficially,  and  if  out  of 
twenty  objects  of  art,  all  somewhat  connected  to- 
gether, you  select  one,  examine  it,  draw  it,  make  a 
W'ritteu  description  of  it,  and  so  master  the  details 
of  its  construction  and  design,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  the  other  nineteen  wiU  very  readily  yield  up 
to  you  an  amount  of  information  which,  but  for 
your  careful  study,  of  the  twentieth,  you  could  not 
possibly  have  obtained  from  them.  Of  course  in 
visiting  a museum  it  is  natural  to  spend  a little 
time  in  walking  round  to  see  what  is  to  be  found 
there,  but  1 am  sure  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  get 
to  work  carb/.  If  an  object  strikes  you  as  supply- 
ing information  you  requh'e,  or  as  very  beautiful, 
or  very  remarkable,  in  short,  if  it  tempts  you  to 
study  it,  my  advice  would  be — Out  with  the  memo- 
randum book  at  once ; sketch  away  and  make  your 
notes  before  going  farther,  and  you  will,  I tliink, 
rai'ely  indeed  find  reason  to  regret  your  doing  so. 
And  though  I have  gone  historically  through  several 
great  periods,  I do  not  mean  thereby  to  insist  on  its 
being  advisable  to  form  a rigid  course  and  follow  it. 
If  circumstances  (say  the  buildings  in  han.l  at  the 
office  where  you  are  articled),  or  the  accidents  of 
your  own  locality,  direct  your  attention  to  any  one 
style  or  period,  follow  it  uji,  and  in  doing  so  try  to 
recollect  that  it  has  its  jdace  in  the  great  chain  of 
events,  and  that  you  whl  have  to  supply  other  links 
by  degrees.  A com'so  of  reading,  or,  better  still,  a 
course  of  lectures,  will  make  itdesu-ableforyoutobe 
able  to  verify  the  history  of  architecture  by  a series  of 
visits  to  the  specimens  1 have  pointed  out  to  you, 
and  under  such  chcumstauces  they  may  with  great 
advantage  be  used  as  a comiirehensive  series  ; but 
where  there  is  not  a great  dcid  of  leisure — wliere  a 
student  has,  to  a great  extent,  to  construct  his  own 
method  of  study,  and  when  a large  chronological 
system  seems  formidable,  chilling,  and  dull,  my  ad- 
vice would  be  to  plunge  in  at  the  nearest  point, 
and  to  work  away,  i)euetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  a thorough  knowledge  of  a comi)arativelj'  small 
number  of  good  exami)les,  even  if  chosen  almost  at 
random,  is  a very  good  beginning  indeed,  and  far 
more  valuable  than  a fair  supertieial  acquaintance 
with  many  periods  of  art  without  any  intimate 
familiarity  witli  any  one. 

IVe  will  now  ti\ru  our  attention  to  the  actual 


buildings  available,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  have 
to  turn  back  to  about  the  date  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  or  of  Roman  London.  No  actual  struc- 
tures of  this  date  exist  that  are  much  worth  naming 
to  you,  though  we  have  some  few  specimens  of 
good  pavings.  Of  Mediawal  architecture  we  have 
sufficient  specimens  standing  to  render  London  a 
fair  field  of  study,  if  not  a rich  one,  and  if  those 
places  be  included  which  can  be  reached  with  a 
little  expenditure  of  time  and  money  by  rail,  there 
is  a very  large  series  of  examples  to  which  the 
student’s  attention  may  bo  turned.  The  best 
among  the  early  specimens  of  Christian  architecture 
in  Loudon,  and  one  of  the  best  in  England,  is  the 
chapel  in  the  Tower.  This  very  early  round-arched 
example  is  in  the  best  iiossible  preservation.  It  is 
invaluable  as  an  archicological  examide,  and 
it  is  quite  as  good  as  a specimen  of  simple 
chm-ch  architecture.  It  would  not  absorb  a 
great  deal  of  time  if  a student  were  to  measure 
and  (haw  the  whole  of  it,  evei-y  detail  included, 
but  I think  the  time  would  be  well  spent, 
especially  as  he  would  get  a familiarity  with 
two  features  that  are  rare  in  England — an  apsidal 
east  end  and  a vaulted  gallery  or  tribune,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  early  basilicas,  but  not  common, 
except  in  the  shrunken  form  of  a triforium,  in  this 
country.  Of  round-arched  ai'chitecture  there  are 
some  intei'esting  but  scanty  remains  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  though  they  will  speak  more  plainly  ; 
to  him  who  has  seen  a good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
work  than  to  an  untravelled  student,  they  ought  to 
be  visited.  As  specimens  of  what  remains  within 
reach  of  London  1 may  just  name  S.  Alban’s,  Ro- 
chester, and  Waltham  Abbey.  A splendid  example 
of  Transitional  work  exists  in  S.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  Smithfield,  restored  with  great  care  by 
Professor  Lewis ; and  an  equally  good  example,  of  a 
little  later  date,  exists  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  ’ 
S.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  a building  of  the  utmost 
grace  and  beauty  of  design  and  deljail.  Almost 
every  phase  of  Pointed  architecture,  from  Transi- 
tional to  Tudor,  may  be  found  and  studied  with  the 
utmost  advantage  at  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
not  too  much,  I think,  to  say  that  in  the  Abbey, 
with  its  cloisters  and  Chaider-house,  rve  have  a 
sufficient  model  for  the  stay-at-home  student  to 
learn  aU  that  needs  be  learnt  in  order  to  be  familiar 
with  the  main  elements  of  Gothic  architectm'e.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  cases  there  is  not  a complete 
series  of  examples  of  every  sort  of  thing  belonging 
to  every  period  ; but  there  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
every  feature  of  some  ijeriod,  'and  every  period 
in  some  feature.  The  arcading,  and  caps,  bases, 
and  mouldings,  including  large  and  small,  would,  I 
think,  enable  a epute  perfect  scries  to  be  made 
out  of  capitals,  bases,  and  archmoulds.  Nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  vaulting, 
while  of  Late  vaulting,  one  of  the  two  finest 
examifies  known  is  Henry  VH’s.  Chapel.  Of 
tracery,  avoiding  what  has  been  badly  restored  in 
former  days,  there  is  not  so  iierfect  a series,  but 
stiU  there  are  many  varieties.  The  tombs,  taken 
one  after  another,  give  a large  series  of  tabernacle- 
work,  sculptures,  enamel,  ironwork,  bronze-casting 
and  iidays.  There  are  mural  paintings  in  the 
Chapter-house  and  the  Chapel  of  S.  Blaise,  and  the 
ancient  retabidum.  There  is  magnificent  sculpture 
in  stone  of  every  period,  especially  of  the  best,  and 
there  is  a splendid  example  of  Late  sculpture  in 
wood  and  tabernacle  work  in  the  staUs  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel ; and  last,  but  not  least,  there 
is  the  best  tUo  paving  now  left  enth'e  in  England 
in  the  Chairter  House,  and  the  best  pavement  in 
opus  AJexandrinum  on  this  side  the  Aljis  in  front 
of  the  altar.  In  short  (except,  perhai)s,  stained  | 
glass),  there  is  hardly  a feature  in  a cathecR-al 
church  which  an  architect  cannot  here  find  done, 
and  well  done,  in  some  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  is  not  a period,  from  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
fessor to  the  Reformation,  which  he  cannot  find 
more  or  less  represented  in  the  Abbey.  If  we  pass 
from  the  study  of  detail  to  that  larger  study,  at 
once  more  cUfficuIt  and  less  cultivated  in  the  pre- 
sent day — the  study  of  general  design — these  four 
examples  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  as 
far  as  internal  design  goes.  The  Chapel  in  the 
Tower  and  S.  Bartholomew’s  are,  if  I may 
be  allowed  the  exiiression,  insides  that  have 
no  outsides ; and  S.  Saviour’s  and  the  Abbey 
have  had  their  outsides  so  marred  by  bad 
weather  and  bad  arcliitecture  that  it  is  not 
ways  possible  to  get  much  good  out  of  them  ; but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  interiors,  and  if  the  student 
will  take  some  sketches  and  measurements  in  each 
example,  in  order  to  find  out  not  only  the  nature 
of  individual  features  but  that  of  the  buildings  as 
wholes,  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  pains.  You 
are  no  more  a finished  architect  when  you  have 
only  mastered  detail  than  }'ou  are  proficient  in  Lan- 
guage when  you  know  the  vocabulary  and  some  of  the 
idioms.  The  genius  of  language,  and  that  of  archi- 
tecture, uses,  indeed,  the  con'ect  materials,  but  in 
building  them  up  into  a whole  it  regards  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  the  whole  more  than  the  propriety 
of  tho  i)arts.  There  are  a few  mere  Gothic 
churches  to  bo  named,  such  as  the  chapel  in  Ely- 
place,  the  Dutch  Church  in  Austin  Eriars,  the 
Cryiit  of  S.  Stephen's  Chapel  in  the  Palace  of 
IVestminster,  the  Temple  Church,  the  Chapel  in 


the  Savoy,  and  within  easy  reach,  S.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  but  they  all  suffer  from  the  di.s- 
advantage  of  having  been  restored  to  an  extent 
which  more  or  less  impairs  their  value  as  examples. 
Parts  of  the  Temple  Church,  especially  the  western 
portion  and  its  porch  (comiraratively  recently  laid 
bare)  are  of  great  value,  however,  and  S.  Stephen's 
Crypt  is  a good  examide  of  vaulting,  and  a good 
specimen  also  of  lavishly-rich  restoration. 

Mediicval  domestic  work,  like  the  Media;val 
churches,  must  have  disappeared  wholesale  in 
London  at  the  time  of  the  Eire,  .and  it  has  been 
disappearing  ever  since.  There  still  linger  frag- 
ments and  features  which  are  precious  to  the  an- 
tiquary, but  I cannot  recommend  aU  of  them  as 
much  worth  the  attention  of  the  young  architect  m 
search  of  useful  studies.  The  Tower,  under  good 
guidance,  yields  a certain  amount  of  inforniatiou, 
but  almost  every  stone  of  it,  except  the 
chapel  (already  referred  to),  has  been  meddleci 
with  in  some  way,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  till 
we  aiqu'oach  Tudor  times  that  available  London  ex- 
amples are  forthcoming.  In  'Westminster  Hall  we 
have,  however,  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
secular  architecture  extant,  in  good  preservation  and 
in  constant  use,  and  it  is  as  possible  to  get  good 
from  studymg  one  secular  example  weU  as  it  is  from 
one  abbey.  We  can  supplement  Westminster  Hall 
by  Crosby  Hall,  the  ruins  of  Eltham  Palace,  and  the 
Gothic  portions  of  Hampton  Com-t,  especiaUy  the 
hall,  which  is  very  fine.  Lambeth  Palace  also  con- 
tains sundry  valuable  fragments  of  various  dates. 

If  we  now  advance  to  that  thoroughly  English  de- 
cadence or  transition  which  gave  so  much  that  is 
picturesque — mixed,  it  is  true,  with  much  that  is 
clumsy  and  uncouth — and  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  Elizabethan,  we  shall  find  a few  examples 
scattered  here  and  there,  but  not  all  of  them  easily 
available  for  the  student.  The  Middle  Temple  Hall, 
parts  of  Holland  House,  the  condemned  Charter- 
house  buildings,  are  all  that  occur  to  me.  But  it 
London  be  poor  in  Elizabethan,  there  are  excellent 
domestic  secular  architectural  studies  in  the  style, 
or  earlier,  within  an  easy  run  of  London.  HatfieU 
House  is  the  best  Elizabethan  example  on  the  north 
side,  and,  I think,  the  only  one  very  easily  reachable ; 
but  southwards  a whole  group  are  to  be  found  all 
readily  accessible  by  railway,  and  almost  all  open 
to  the  public,  which,  I believe,  Hatfield  is  not.  Near 
Sevenoaks  we  have  Kuowle,  a fine  and  enormously 
large  mansion,  placed,  like  Hatfield,  in  a magnifi- 
cent park,  full  of  ancient  furniture  and  plate,  and, 
though  not  an  imposing  building,  an  instructive  one. 
Not  very  far  from  this  is  Ightham  Moat,  and  a few 
miles  off  are  the  moated  house  of  Hever,  Penshurst 
Place,  and  that  most  pictm-esque  of  all  old-world  vil- 
lages, Chiddingstone.  Indeed,  scattered  throughout 
thefcounty  of  Kent  there  are  many  manors,  fam-  ; 
houses,  and  dweUings  that  it  is  most  instructive  to  ' 
sketch  and  even  to  measure,  if  one  desires  to  master 
the  detail  of  late  Mediaival  and  Transitional  domestic 
work  and  the  prmciples  upon  which  those  who 
designed  that  work  in  [an  artistic  manner  (for  it  is 
by  no  means  uniformly  artistic)  must  have 
proceeded. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  VALUE  OF  RUBBINGS  IN  THE  ’ 
PREPARATION  OF  MONUMENTAL  ; 
DRAWINGS.  i 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  ) 
quaries  of  Scotland,  Captain  T.  P.  Wliite,  ‘ 
R.E.,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Value  of  Rubbings  [ 
in  the  Preparation  of  Monumental  Drawings.’'  ' 
Passing  on,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  to 
consider  the  general  question  as  to  the  value  of 
rubbings.  Captain  White,  referring  to  specimens 
I of  rubbed  tracings  exhibited  on  the  walls,  asked 
— Are  not  these  tr.acings  pictures  in  themselves, 
and  must  not  dr.awings  rigidly  copied  from  them 
just  as  they  stand  retain  to  a large  extent  their 
veii- similitude  and  pictorial  character  ? It  is 
this  value,  strengthened  by  an  after-touching  of 
the  drawing  on  the  ground,  which  I wish  to 
compare  with  the  value  of  unassisted  freehand 
sketching.  Let  it  first  clearly  be  understood  to 
what  class  of  objects  I refer  in  instituting  this 
comparison.  Any  flat  surface  of  a hard  material 
— stone  for  example — with  incised  spaces  carved 
on  it,  will  give  a paper-impression  by  means  of 
rubbing  with  grass,  kail,  or  other  vegetable 
matter  (better,  I think,  than  with  heel-ball  or 
black  composition).  But  it  is  essential  that 
the  carved  work  should  be  upon  a flat  ground, 
with  simple  hollows  cut  into  it,  in  planes  vertical 
to  the  upper  surface.  There  must  be  no  attempt 
to  represent  rounded  forms  by  convexities  or 
concavities.  Everything  pictorial  must  be  re- 
stricted to  outlines  depending  for  their  orna- 
mental effect  upon  harmonious  grouping,  assisted 
by  vertical  relief,  so  as  to  form  one  flush  surface. 
Now,  these  are  precisely  the  conditions  which 
obtain  on  flat  tombstones,  bare  sculptured  rocks, 
Ac.,  but  especially  in  the  j Mediicval  slabs  of  this 
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class,  and  in  monumental  brasses.  As  an 
example  of  what  I mean,  look  at  the  chalices  on 
the  drawings  now  shown.  A real  goblet,  seen 
sideways,  is  of  course  round,  yet  on  the  stone  it 
is  represented  by  a flat  surface. — not  a hemi- 
sphere— a profile  outline,  in  fact,  projected  into  a 
horizontal  plane.  An  exception  to  this  is  met 
with  in  the  effigies  brought  up  into  higher  relief, 
and  for  that  reason  I do  not  consider  such  monu- 
ments fit  subjects  for  rubbing.  They  fall  pro- 
perly within  the  domain  of  hand-sketching. 
Again,  observe  in  all  the  slabs  with  ornamental 
foliage  how  every  leaf  is  essentially  a flat  sur- 
face, W'ith  no  other  ornament  but  incised  out- 
lines. Knotwork,  figures  of  animals,  figures  of 
men,  sword  handles,  galleys,  and  so  on — all  are 
expressed  by  the  chisel  cutting  perpendicularly 
down  into  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  leaving  a 
sharp  edge.  The  only  roundness,  then,  we  need 
look  for  in  these  stones  is  in  the  edges  of  the 
incisures,  which,  after  a lapse  of  time,  will  natu- 
rally get  worn  down,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  exposure.  Another  exception  to  this  rule  is 
in  the  headings,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  larger 
figures  of  ecclesiastics  cut  in  low  relief.  Some- 
times— as  was  the  case  with  a superb  ornamental 
slab  which  my  assistant,  I believe,  was  the  first 
to  discover  and  trace  for  me — a stone  is  hidden 
away  from  exposure  to  weather  and  ill-usage,  and 
thus  the  lines  come  out  as  fresh  and  sharp  almost 
as  if  cut  yesterday.  The  wonderful  symmetry 
of  the  thread-like  incisures,  the  faultlessness 
of  every  spiral  sweep,  speak  for  themselves  in 
the  rubbing.  Conceive  an  artist  refusing  a 
perfect  reduction  from  this  slab  to  shade  in,  and 
setting  to  work  instead  to  draw  it  freehand,  in 
expecration  of  arriving  at  the  same  accuracy. 
The  next  question  is  this — Given  a really  good 
rubbing,  carefully  taken,  what  is  likely  to  be  its 
maximum  faultiness,  and  from  what  causes  ? My 
answer  is,  that  a good  rubbing  will  be  an  almost 
perfect  reprint  of  the  stone,  not  merely  giving  all 
the  outlines  of  the  figuring  in  exact  drawing,  but 
reproducing  every  chip  and  crack  in  the  upper 
surface  of  that  figuring.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  like  a 
life-size  photograph — only  often  supplying  much 
more  than  a photograph  could  do.  Every  little 
turn  and  twist,  every  minute  deviation  from  uni- 
formity in  the  pattern,  every  break  in  the  edges, 
comes  out  clear  and  life-like;  but  always,  of 
course,  like  the  photographic  negative,  light  in 
the  hollows  or  shadowed  portions,  and  dark  on  the 
upper  surfaces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worn 
roundness  of  edges,  and  any  weather  marks  within 
the  hollows,  will  escape  the  rubbing.  But  there 
is  another  property  of  the  rubbing  upon  which  I 
wish  to  lay  particular  stress,  in  contrast  with 
what  freehand  drawing  can  attain  to — this  is,  that 
in  much  obliterated  slabs  the  rubbing  will  search 
out  and  record  far  more  than  the  eye  can  possibly 
see  on  the  slab  in  situ,  at  any  stage  of  the  sun- 
light— producing,  so  to  speak,  a resuscitation  of 
what  once  was  visible,  but  is  so  no  longer.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Saddell  drawings  showed  more 
freshness  of  detail  than  is  apparent  on  the  ground. 
Often  have  I been  struck  with  this  peculiarity — 
this  revivifying  power  in  the  rubbing.  A notable 
instance  is  the  ancient  cross  at  Sanda  Island.  It 
will  be  seen  what  the  rubbing  shows,  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  my  drawing.  I stayed  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon  on  the  island,  and 
saw  the  stone  most  of  the  time.  Yet  not  the 
faintest  indication  of  the  vaiious  interlaced  pat- 
terns, not  even  the  divisions  into  panelling,  ex- 
cept to  a very  slight  extent,  could  be  detected  by 
the  eye.  I have  here  another  fragment,  on  which 
one  can  make  out  a pattern  of  linked  circles  and 
beautiful  underlying  plaitwork  that  must  have 
been  very  elaborate.  Now,  the  surface  of  this 
stoneisso  unmarked  to  the  eye  that,  after  minutely 
examining  it,  and  finding  only  a tiny  hole  here  and 
there,  I was  obliged  to  rub  it  before  I could  de- 
cide if  it  was  Mediaeval  or  not.  Could  there  be  a 
more  striking  proof  of  this  power  of  the  rubbing  ? 
Or,  again,  look  at  this  elegant  slab  at  Saddell,  one 
of  those  I formerly  described  as  having  on  it  a 
single  sword,  with  surrounding  tracery  nearly  de- 
faced. The  rubbing  tells  a different  story,  for  it 
shows  with  a sufficient  clearness  the  whole  inten- 
tion, character,  and  detail  of  the  carving,  almost  as 
if  we  had  seen  it  when  freshly  cut . In  the  drawing 
it  is  clear  I must  represent  more  than  I saw  on  the 
stone,  or  else  I shall  be  untrue  to  the  life  and 
spirit  which,  though  hidden  to  the  eye,  still  ani- 
mate the  sculpture.  Rapidity  of  execution  is 
another  great  point  in  favour  of  rubbings.  Those 
three  specimens  I took  myself  in  half  an  hour. 
How  long  would  an  artist  be  in  doing  justice  to 
freehand  drawings  of  them  ? Of  course,  my 


duties,  which  take  me  constantly  through  the 
localities  where  the  rubbings  were  made,  give 
great  facilities  for  revisiting  the  ground  and 
touching  in  the  reduced  copies.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  utilise  the  rubbing  for  purposes 
of  general  illustration.  Photography  would 
only  give  negative  transcripts,  faithful  enough  of 
course,  but  according  to  my  assistant,  who  tried  it 
in  one  or  two  cases,  not  very  satisfactory  as 
pictures.  Photographic  prints  would  certainly  be 
of  considerable  value  if  we  could  get  nothing 
better,  but  then  they  would  involve  an  expensive 
process.  Still,  what  we  should  prefer  to  have  is 
a positive  pictorial  representation  as  nearly  a fac- 
simile of  the  stone  as  possible.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  concluding  point  in  my  observations. 
For,  if  I have  established  the  high  value  of  a good 
rubbing,  and  also  of  a photograph  taken  from  it, 
that  which  shall  substitute  for  the  negative  repre- 
sentation a positive  one,  with  light  and  shade  in 
their  proper  relative  places,  must  surely  be  an 
advance  upon  either.  So  that,  if  a draughtsman 
sits  down  with  a reduced  pencilled  copy  of  one  of 
these  rubbings,  and  simply  effects  the  substitution 
I speak  of,  he  must  come  a step  nearer  the  end 
aimed  at — namely,  a perfect  representation.  In- 
deed, where  the  details  of  the  rubbing  are  all 
obviously  complete  and  intelligible,  if  he  stopped 
there,  and  never  revisited  the  ground  at  all,  there 
would  still  undeniably  be  a drawing  of  a very 
high  value  to  the  historian,  the  archmologist,  and 
the  artist.  Yet  this  is  the  precise  position  of  the 
original  Saddell  drawings,  the  defects  in  them 
being  entirely  due  to  imperfections  in  the  rub- 
bings, caused  principally  by  execrable  weather  at 
the  time  of  taking  them.  The  fact  that  those 
rubbings  and  the  resulting  drawings  were  slightly 
defective  is  used  to  build  up  the  inference  that 
all  drawings  “ made  up  ” from  rubbings  of 
“ objects  with  a raised  or  irregular  surface  ” must 
be  entirely  valueless.  But  I admit  at  once  the 
desirability  of  touching  up  and  perfecting  the  re- 
duction on  the  spot.  And  when  this  is  done, 
what  unprejudiced  person  can  doubt  that  the 
result  must  be  a nearer  airproximation  to  the  truth 
than  the  freehand  work  of  the  same  draughts- 
man ? Put  into  the  hands  of  an  artist  the  skele- 
ton imprint  or  facsimile  of  that  stone’s  sculptured 
surface  for  him  to  work  upon,  and  you  give  him 
half  the  battle  at  once,  and  much  more  than  half. 
Freehand  drawing  has  its  proper  sphere,  without 
undertaking  too  much.  Glance  at  some  of  the 
more  elaborate  specimens  of  slab  carving,  and 
imagine  what  it  would  be  to  draw  in  by  hand  the 
multiplicity  and  extreme  intricacy  of  detail  here 
pictured  ! What  would  be  the  chances  of  getting 
into  accurate  position  every  touch  and  curve  of  a 
leaf  or  twist  of  a stem,  or  the  endless  ramifica- 
tions of  that  running  knot,  or  of  that  other  inter- 
laced wheel  ? Might  not  a crack  be  left  out  here, 
a chip  there,  and  so  on  ? Could  every  part  of  the 
carving  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  unerringly 
true  proportion  given  by  the  rubbing  ? Impos- 
sible, I say.  You  might  set  fifty  draughtsmen 
opposite  that  rock  sculpture  to  sketch  it  fi'eehand, 
and  not  one  of  them  would  turn  out  the  same 
drawing  as  any  other.  This,  then,  is  the  position 
I hope  I have  succeeded  in  establishing  ; — -1st, 
that  the  monumental  sculptured  slab  of  the  class 
generally  found  in  the  West  Highlands  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  for  copying  by  the  rubbing  process  ; 
2nd,  that  in  point  ot  outline  accuracy  such  copies, 
and  the  drawings  resulting  therefrom,  must  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  intricacy  of  the  sculpture, 
surpass  anything  the  freehand  sketcher  can  attain 
to  ; 3rd,  that  in  slabs  much  worn  down,  more  de- 
tail oftentimes  is  caught  and  printed  off  in  this 
way  than  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  And  4thly 
and  lastly,  that  a mechanically-reduced  pencil 
copy  of  such  a rubbing,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
draughtsman,  to  touch  in  afterwards  on  the 
ground  should,  without  sacrificing  pictorial  effect, 
be  a more  scientijicalhj  valuable  illustration  of 
the  slab  than  a mere  freehand  sketch  by  the  same 
draughtsman  could  be.  But  let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood. By  “scientifically  valuable”  I 
mean  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  historian 
and  archteologist,  that  being  undoubtedly  the 
primary  requirement.  The  artistic  excellence 
of  the  drawings  is  for  such  purposes  another  but 
clearly  a secondary  matter.  Were  the  point  of 
issue  one  of  pure  art,  the  mechanism  must  at 
once  be  thrown  aside.  If  we  wanted  simply  a 
charmingly-executed  picture  and  nothing  else, 
then,  of  course,  considerations  of  what  constitute 
artistic  merit  proper  would  come  uppermost,  which 
would  alter  the  case  entirely.  Personal  skill,  the 
individual  mind  of  the  artist,  and  such  like 
, qualities,  would  immediately  affect  the  question. 


But  it  is  just  these  personalities,  or  idios3mcracies, 
that  we  are  not  to  recognise  here — that,  indeed, 
it  is  desirable  to  eliminate,  except  so  far  as  they 
may  serve  in  the  capacity  of  handmaids  to  the 
strict  object  in  view,  that  object  being,  I take  it, 
to  bring  the  nearest  thing  to  the  slab  itself,  with 
its  collection  of  facts,  before  us  on  the  paper. 
Yet  by  all  means,  having  secured  this  first  desi- 
deratum, superadd  all  the  personal  artistic  embel- 
lishments in  your  power.  And  I see  no  reason, 
even  from  a pictorial  point  of  view,  why  drawings 
fortified  by  rubbings  may  not  reach,  if  not  the 
highest,  at  all  events  a very  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. 


lititlligmcL 

CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Bristol. — The  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Bristol, 
was  reopened  for  divine  survice  on  Sunday  last. 
The  old  pews  have  been  entirely  replaced  by  seats 
of  polished  pine,  with  bench  ends  of  oak.  The 
chancel  fittings  have  been  taken  away,  and  new 
fittings  of  oak  erected,  together  with  a new  pulpit 
and  priest’s  desk.  The  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Brock,  of  Temple  Mead, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Ponton  & Gough.  The  total  cost  is  about  K600. 

Leamington. — A vestry  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall  Leamington,  on  Monday,  to  take 
into  consideration  a report,  p)resented  by  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter,  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  parish  church.  On  three  several  occasions 
portions  of  the  stonework  have  fallen  from  the 
central  arch  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
persons  have  narrowly  escaped  serious  injury. 
The  alarm  occasioned  by  these  accidents  led  to 
the  church  being  closed  a few  weeks  ago,  since 
which  time  an  investigation  has  been  going  on  as 
to  the  true  condition  of  the  building.  A report 
was  read  to  the  Vestry,  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter.  Respecting  the  Four 
Evangelist  columns,  from  which  the  main  arch 
springs,  Messrs.  Slater  & Carpenter  reported  that 
they  were  not  constructed  of  the  same  material, 
nor  were  the  several  caps  of  the  same  height. 
The  north-west  and  south-west  columns  were 
faced  with  Southam  limestone  to  a height  of 
23ft.  6in.,  the  upper  portions  of  these,  and  the 
whole  of  the  other  two  columns,  being  faced  with 
Caen  stone.  They  also  mentioned  that  the  other 
two  columns  are  not  of  the  same  section,  and  that 
the  arches  overhead  varied  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches.  Three  of  the  Evangelist  columns  have 
“settled,”  in  consequence  of  which  the  adjacent 
walls  and  arches  were  crippled  and  fractured. 
The  north-west  column  was  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  leaned  l^Ln.  westward.  The  south- 
west column  also  leaned  westward  lin. ; the  south- 
east column  lin.  southwards,  and  the  north-east 
column  lin.  northwards.  The  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  nave  were  also  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  former  IJin.,  and  the  latter  S^in., 
both  walls  leaning  outwards.  Messrs.  Slater  & 
Carpenter  further  mentioned  that  the  small  size 
and  improper  construction  of  the  columns 
rendered  them  unfit  to  bear  much  more  weight 
than  had  already  been  placed  upon  them.  They 
also  objected  to  the  design,  construction,  and 
materials  of  the  four  great  arches.  The  stones 
(Warwickshire  sandstone)  were  not  sufficiently 
hard  for  such  a purpose  ; they  were  improperly 
jointed  as  well  as  imperfectly  executed,  and  the 
arches  having  been  erected  without  sufficient 
“ centreing  ” they  had  settled  irregularly,  which 
had  led  to  the  portions  of  stone  being  driven  off. 
The  brick  arches  were  not  of  sufficient  thickness, 
and  did  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.  In  the  end  the  Vicar  announced 
his  intention  to  open  the  nave  for  worship,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  in  favour  of  having  the 
church  inspected  by  a civil  engineer. 

Moline,  United  States. — A new  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Moline,  Iowa,  was  recently  dedi- 
cated. The  building  is  of  brick,  with  heavy 
pilasters  and  dental  work,  and  rests  on  a founda- 
tion of  Joliet  marble,  cut  in  rustic.  Its  entire 
length  is  120ft.,  and  the  average  width  65ft  The 
styles  are  Norman  and  Gothic.  The  cost  of  the 
edifice  is  not  far  from  31,000  dols.  The  design 
was  by  W.  L.  Carroll,  of  Davenport. 

BUILDINGS. 

B.iNFF. — The  new  Court-house  for  Banff  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The  building  is  in 
the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  built 
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of  freestone.  The  court-room  is  38ft.  3in.  long, 
28ft.  Sin.  wide,  and  2tift.  Sin.  high.  The  rooms 
are  heated  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  i'7,000. 

♦ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  respousible  foi’  the  opinions 
of  our  correapoudents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
(lUests  that  ail  commuuicationa  should  be  drawn  up 
{IS  briefly  as  possible,  as  thei’e  are  many  claimauts 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 


To  Our  Rkaders. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
Tt-adeis  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con* 
templated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK.  bTREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  o p.m  on  Thursday. 

Received. — R.  D.  & Co. — J.  H. — L.  G.  D. — J.  H.  Co. 
— R.  ifeE.  P.— T.  D.— J.  H.— W.  A.  B.-J.  R.  Et.  A.— 
G.H.G.— J.P.S.— C.BA. 

An  Indignant  Provincial.— We  really  don’t  kiiow'  what 
you  are  driving  at. 

Jos.  Riley. — Th6  advertisement  was  inserted  in  mistake. 

Beta.  — Your  nice  little  letter  on  sandals  is  hardly 
appropriate  for  the  Building  New's. 

j.  D.  S. — Most  of  the  numbers  may  be  had. 

AY.  Z.— Neit  week. 


CflmsponbnuL 

KITCHEN  BOILERS  BURSTING. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News.) 

Sir, — At  the  inquest  on  the  death  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  the  boiler  of  Mr.  Rendell,  C.E., 
we  think  he  said  that  no  safety  valves  yet  in- 
vented are  to  be  trusted.  The  true  principle  to 
go  upon  is  to  prevent  the  pipes  from  freezing.  We 
have  (acting  under  the  guidance  of  an  eminent 
authority  in  such  matters,  whose  name  we  subjoin 
for  your  own  information)  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing this  object,  and,  as  we  have  patented  the 
invention,  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  iu  sub- 
mitting it  to  your  consideration. 

It  consists  of  an  iron  tube  screwed  ou  to  the  up 
or  down  pipe  near  the  range.  The  water  enters 
at  the  bottom  and  comes  out  at  the  top  of  this 
tube.  This  tube  is  a cylinder,  and  open  top  and 
bottom,  with  a jet  of  gas  burning  through  it,  the 
whole  thing  being  not  unlike  an  argand  lamp- 
glass,  only  the  glass  being  hollow  iron.  The  heat 
given  to  the  water  causes  a very  strong  circula- 
tion through  the  pipes,  and  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  freeze. 

We  adapt  the  same  principle  to  the  common 
■water  service  pipes  throughout  the  house,  by 
adopting  means  to  keep  them  empty  at  night, 
and  keeping  the  water  warm  by  means  of  our 
apparatus. 

The  whole  is  very  simple  and  costs  only  a few 
shillings,  and  we  think  that  after  the  trade  and 
the  public  are  warned  through  your  columns  that 
a simple  remedy  can  be  applied  to  obviate  the 
constant  danger  of  boilers  bursting  (besides  ex- 
pense of  pipies  bursting),  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
will  be  very  severe  against  any  one  who  does  not 
avail  himself  of  it. — We  are,  &c., 

Watebson  & Co. 


LUMP  CONTRACTS  AND  THEIR  SUBSTI- 
TUTE. 

• Sir, — Your  aiticle  on  “ Lump  Contracts  and 
their  Substitute”  is  to  my  mind  a very  com- 
prehensive one  ; and  goes  directly  to  the  root  of 
all  stpuabbles  and  vexatious  lawsuits  in  the 
building  trade.  The  scheme  is  evidently  the 
result  of  long  and  thoughtful  expierience  ; and  is 
to  my  mind  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  the 
London  builders  aud  the  Fellows  of  the  Insti- 
tute— viz.,  the  appointment  of  two  surveyors, 
one  nominated  by  the  architect  and  one  by  the 
builders — and  non-responsibility  of  client  for  any 
error.  It  is  an  axiom  with  me  that  as  the 
client  gets  the  benefit  of  the  work,  he,  and  he 
only,  ought  to  pay  for  it  ; the  builder  certainly 
should  be  paid  for  his  actual  goods  delivered. 
It  seems  to  me  obviously  unjust  to  make  either 
the  architect  or  the  surveyor  responsible.  “ Pro- 
fessional odium,”  as  you  term  it,  would  be  a 
sullicient  corrective  of  negligence  or  careless- 
ness, aud  these  are  the  only  crimes  for  which  any 
I'f  the  parties  connected  with  the  erection  of  a 
building  should  be  asked  to  pay  ajpenalty.  Who- 
ever thinks  of  asking  his  lawyer  to  pay  for  the 


result  of  wrong  legal  advice,  or  for  the 
neglect  or  thoughtlessness  of  one  of  his  lawyer’s 
clerks  ? I have  known  several  instances  of  con- 
siderable loss  proceed  from  these  causes,  but 
“ professional  odium  ” is  a sulScient  deterrent  to 
prevent  a repetition.  The  correction  of  errors 
has  always  been  a principle  acknowledged  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Why  not  ? It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  good  government.  Every  building 
contract — where  there  is  a client,  an  architect, 
and  a builder  who  want  only  what  is  fair — is  a 
very  simpile  matter,  and  seldom  leads  to  a dis- 
pute. Builders,  as  a class,  are  no  less  honest  than 
other  men,  and  will,  as  a rule,  do  their  duty 
when  fairly  treated ; but  there  is  a tendency  to 
make  them  responsible,  not  only  for  their  own 
errors  and  want  of  judgment,  &c.,  but  also  for 
the  errors,  &c.,  of  architects  and  their  clerks — 
which  has  grown  considerably  of  late  years.  It 
is  no  matter  for  wonder  if  some  builder  not  over- 
burdened with  moral  courage  should  attempt  in 
self-defence  to  evade  the  strict  fulfilment  of  his 
contract.  The  natural  result  of  over-reaching  on 
the  part  of  the  architect  is  either  resolute  resist- 
ance or  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  builder.  The 
firm  with  which  I am  connected  has  executed 
several  works  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  you. 
We  have  one  on  hand  now  for  an  influential 
railway  company.  The  scheme  you  propose  is, 

I believe,  universal  with  their  engineers.  We 
have  recently  built  a large  hotel  in  the  West  of 
England  on  the  same  principle.  In  this  latter 
case  the  quantities  formed  part  of  the  contract, 
aud  payments  were  made  monthly.  Our  appli- 
cation for  every  certificate  was  tantamount  to 
notice  for  an  appointment  by  the  architect  of  a 
meeting  of  himself,  the  builder,  and  the  surveyor 
at  the  building  in  the  clerk  of  works’  office.  The 
architect  invariably  brought  with  him  his  own 
office  copy  of  specifications  and  quantities,  aud, 
though  our  monthly  certificates  frequently  ex- 
ceeded £2,000,  we  could  always  agree  upon  the 
amount  in  about  half  an  hour — no  measurement 
of  the  building  being  necessary— simply  abstract- 
ing such  items  from  the  priced  quantities  as 
■were  then  executed,  and  approximately  those 
partially  executed.  All  extra  works  were 
measured  up  each  month,  when  all  day-bills 
were  regularly  rendered,  corrected  and  certified , 
and  for  these  works  a separate  payment  was 
made,  distinct  in  every  respect  from  the  contract 
sum.  At  these  monthly  meetings  of  architect, 
builder,  and  surveyor,  such  matters  as  delay 
occasioned  by  extra  works,  wai  ting  for  iron 
girders  from  Belgium,  or  other  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control,  were  adjusted  On  the  spot,  the 
terms  of  adjustment  written  on  the  extra  bill, 
and  signed  by  the  architect.  Hence  all  parties 
invariably  met  on  the  very  best  terms,  and  the 
adoption  of  a mutual  “ give  and  take”  principle 
in  trifling  matters  surmounted  every  difficulty. 
What  the  architect  asked  for  was  readily  granted 
by  the  builders,  and  at  the  completion  (some  two 
months  within  the  stipulated  time)  all  parties 
were  well  satisfied,  the  directors  especially,  for 
they  very  handsomely  paid  us  a bonus  of  £500 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  contract  and 
claim  for  extra  works.  The  architect  in  this  case 
was  a thoroughly  practical  man,  holding  high 
social  status,  with  a considerable  income  inde- 
pendent of  his  profession. 

Another  of  our  contracts,  for  a very  large 
town-hall,  entered  into  in  1866,  is  executed  on 
the  same  principle,  but  the  working  of  it  has 
been  as  difl'erent  as  it  possibly  could  be.  In 
this  case,  though  there  are  large  extras, 
every  difficulty  has  been  settled  hitherto  on 
the  most  amicable  terms.  In  both  these 
contracts,  the  former  £25,000,  and  the  latter 
over  £50,000,  the  quantities  were  taken 
by  independent  survey  ors,  appointed  by 
the  architects,  and  no  encr  of  magnitude  has 
been  discovered  in  either  case.  Every  builder 
should  he  paid  to  the  full  for  all  the  work  he 
does,  and  his  contract  should  contain  no  ieg.al 
clauses  to  prevent  his  obtaining  this.  The  surest 
way  to  it  is  to  incorporate  the  quantities  with 
the  specification  and  contract,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  proprietor  against  merely  factious 
claims  or  fancied  deficiencies.  Errors  in  quauti 
ties  are  far  more  likely  to  occur  in  favour  of  the 
client  than  of  the  builder,  because  a surveyor  can- 
not measure  what  is  not  shown  on  the  drawings, 
and  he  may  omit  to  measure  something,  or  forget 
to  put  down  as  a multiplier  the  number  of  times 
any  particular  dimension  should  be  repeated. 

All  extras  or  additions  should  be  paid  for  at 
prices  of,  say,  ten  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  in 
contract,  because  of  the  increased  labour  and 
attention  required  by  the  builder,  as  well  as  the 


confusion  or  disarrangement  imported  into  the 
builder’s  arrangements,  besides  the  expenses 
which  are  incurred  by  attending  upon  the  sur- 
veyor— and  in  some  cases  absolute  payment  of 
half  measurement,  none  of  which  are  contem- 
plated in  pricing  the  estimates,  each  price  being 
fixed  at  its  minimum. 

-\11  deductions  or  omissions  of  work  should  be 
valued  at,  say,  five  per  cent,  less  prices  than 
those  in  contract  for  the  same  reasons.  On  one 
occasion  our  firm  has  actually  had  a contract  in 
which  these  latter  clauses  were  inserted,  and  in 
many  others  we  have  squared  up  the  principle 
has  been  admitted  by  the  architects. — I am,  &c., 
A Large  Contractor. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Sir, — One  more  has  been  added  to  the  long  list 
of  be-muddled  architectural  competitions,  so  many 
of  which  have  received  well-merited  publicity  in 
ysur  columns. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  Memorial  issued  no 
less  than  three  different  advertisements  ; first  for 
“ plans,  specifications,  and  tenders,”  &c.,  for  a 
cottage  hospital  to  he  erected  at  Shaftesbury,  with 
the  reservation  usual  in  builders’  competitions — 
“ The  Committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  tender.”  Next  for  ‘‘idaus,  specifica- 
tions, and  tenders,”  &c.,  hut  with  the  above  reser- 
vation omitted,  and  ” plans  to  he  sent  in  under  a 
motto,  accompanied  by  a sealed  envelope  containing 
the  name  of  the  sender  ” substituted.  Lastly,  the 
following : — 

“ The  Committee  of  the  Westminster  Memorial 
invite  designs  for  a cottage  hospital,  to  be  erected 
at  Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  iu  the  Old  English  style  of 
domestic  cottage  architecture.  Extemal  walls 
greenstone,  with  box  ground  stone  dressings,  with 
brick  internal  walls,  the  roof  covered  with  plain 
tUes.  The  hospital  to  contain  six  beds  (in  two 
double  aud  two  single  rooms),  a private  room  for 
the  nurse,  a day-room  with  south  aspect  for  conva- 
lescents, kitchen,  hack  kitchen,  bath  room,  and 
offices.  The  architect  to  provide  foundation  plan, 
ground  plan,  one  pair  or  bedroom  plan,  plan  of 
roofs,  four  elevations,  two  sections,  all  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  8ft.  to  an  inch.  A premium  of  20  guineas 
will  be  paid  for  the  approved  design  and  drawings, 
which  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  Committee, 
who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  carry  out  the  same  (with 
or  without  modification)  ■without  further  assistance 
from  the  architect  w'hose  plans  are  accepted,  the 
premium  to  be  considered  as  piaymeut  iu  full  for 
the  above-named  plans,  &c.  The  cost  not  to  exceed 
£800.  The  drawings  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
January  1st,  1871.  For  further  particulars  apply 
to  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 

‘‘  Shaftesbury,  November  28th,  1870.” 

It  ■will  be  seen  the  last  advertisement  is  very 
explicit,  the  materials  to  he  used,  aud  even  the 
“style”  being  specified.  What  the  “Old  English 
style  of  domestic  cottage  architecture  ” may  be  is 
doubtful ; hut  one  may  perhaiis  logically  deduce 
from  a portion  of  the  committee’s  syllogism  that 
all  cottage  architectm-e  iu  England  is  not  domestic. 
This  involves  a doubt,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
the  committee  will  publish  theii'  selected  design,  so 
that  the  architects  of  England  may  be  duly  en- 
lightened. 

Through  the  course  of  a long  and  somewhat  varied 
practice  I have  been  lucky  enough  to  steer  almost 
entirely  clear  of  competitions.  The  last  (previous 
to  this  present  one)  that  I entered  upon  was  when 
I ■n-as  “ young  and  curly  ” — I am  almost  afraid  to 
state  how  many  years  ago.  The  genial  sportsmen 
of  Dorsetshii'e  wished  to  commemorate  a countj 
worthy,  still  beloved  aud  Ihung  amongst  them, 
whose  chief  claim  to  distiuctiouwasthathe  had  kept 
hounds  for  fifty  years  at  his  own  expense.  A com 
mittee  was  formed  and  funds  collected  amountin' 
to  £1800.  The  committee  would  have  a monument 
aud  forthwith  the  usual  tremendous  bait  was 
thrown  out  to  greedy  and  impecunious  architects. 
Designs  were  reqoii'ed  for  a column  100ft.  high,  tc 
be  hnUt  on  the  highest  point  of  one  of  the  bleakest 
of  the  Dorsetshire  douTis,  totally  inaccessible  bj 
any  road,  the  column  to  have  a stahrease  within, 
and  sculptiu'e  ivithout,  and  to  be  ivith  or  without 
an  equestrian  statue  on  the  top.  I resolved  tc 
compete ; but  my  too  tender  conscience  revolted 
against  the  equestrian  statue.  Why  the  tramwa,' 
to  get  it  to  the  top  of  the  hiU,  and  the  scaffoldinj 
aud  other  mechanical  appliances  to  hoist  it  100ft 
high,  would  cost  all  tke  money  the  committee  hai 
to  dispose  of,  and  whence  then  was  to  come  th. 
vast  column,  the  sculxitui'e,  aud  the  winding  stair 
case?  I threw  into  my  “design”  a fox,  a dozei 
hounds,  half  a dozen  horses,  aud  bait  a dozei 
scarlet-coated  men,  but  as  they  were  only  ac 
cessories  of  the  landscape  and  not  of  the  cohuni 
I satisfied  my  too  tender  con-science,  aud  (as 
fondly  dreamed)  flattered  the  x'roclivities  of  th 
sporting  committee  as  well. 

Sir,  I was  not  successful ! An  older  hand  thai 
mx'self  “embraced  " iu  his  design  the  fox  and  th 
hounds,  supposed  to  he  in  the  flesh,  aud  the  eques 
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;riaii  statue,  su2)poseil  to  be  in  stone.  A kind  of 
Hyde  Park  Corner  ‘‘Duke”  mounted  on  the  top 
j£  the  Nelson  column— and,  what  was  to  the  elder 
land,  no  doubt,  of  more  i)ractical  consefxueuoe,  the 
enraptured  \committeo  rewarded  his  audacity  with 
the  i)remiuni. 

The  column  was  not  erected  ; and  I learnt  after- 
wards, to  my  disgust,  that  the  lucky  (?)  “ prize- 
man ” knew  before  he  sent  in  his  design  that  it 
never  would  be. 

Experientia  docct  ! Thus  early  I learnt  that  in 
architectui'al  comi)etitions,  conditions  are  but 
empty  words,  and  that  while  to  be  successful  the 
architect  must  indeed  be  bold,  he  need  feel  no 
anxiety  as  to  any  assignable  limits  to  the  receptive 
capacities  of  ordinary  committees  ! 

Put  here,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Memorial  Committee,  was 
matter  once  more  to  temjjt  one  into  the  fussy  arena 
of  si)eculative  competition,  to  gamble  (not  gambol) 
with  straining  frames,  clean  washes,  ethereal  greys, 
and  viwd  reds ; — tremblingly  I whispered  with 
Young  (and  mine  indeed  were  “ Night  Thoughts  ”) 
Some  angel  guide  my  pencil  while  I draw ! 

Seriously  I thought  it  impossible  at  the  iiresent 
day  that  any  architect  would , be  honoured  with  a 
premium  who,  designing  a hosi)ital,  whether 
cottage,  memorial,  or  however  qualified,  should 
forget  that  above  all  things,  his  hos^jital  should  he 
a hospital ; that  his  first,  second,  and  third  should 
stiU  be  Hygiene,  Hygiene,  Hygiene. 

But,  alas  ! for  fitness  ; alas  ! for  the  “ Domestic 
Cottage”  style  ! 

Out  of  forty-two  designs  sent  in,  among  them 
being  some  b}'  men  of  experience  and  ability,  the 
committee  selected  two,  both  of  which  more  or  less 
ignored  the  conditions  of  the  several  advertise- 
ments. 

One  of  the  two  selected  designs  had  upon  it,  in 
uU,  the  name  and  address  of  the  “ sender,”  and 
uother  bore  the  motto  “ Perseverando.” 

The  first  was  a Batty-Langley  sort  of  design  for 
a small  vUla,  devoid  of  any  special  hospital  arrange- 
ments, and  in  an  art  point  of  view  simply  beneath 
criticism. 

The  design  of  “Perseverando”  has  much  more 
merit  in  it.  It  is  fairly  drawn  and  not  extravagantly 
coloured,  and  is  evidently  the  conscientious,  and 
therefore  so  far  praiseworthy  work  of  a young 
man. 

The  elevations  have  the  accustomed  rusticated 
quoins  of  Bath-stone,  stacks  of  octangular  chimney 
shafts,  moulded,  capped,  and  based  all  in  Bath- 
stone,  regardless  of  expense  ; a plain  square  green- 
stone front  wall,  pierced  by  a centre  doo  rw'ay  and 
by  two  tiers  of  small  square-headed  mullioned 
windows,  the  whole  suggesting  a doubt  whether 
indeed  the  “ Domestic  Cottage”  style  is  any  new 
thing,  or  only  that  Early  Gothic  flower,  which  we 
cherished  with  such  fond  and  possibly  misguided 
affection  duriug  our  pupildom. 

As  to  “ Perseverando’s”  plan,  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  the  salient  features.  General  arrangement, 
cruciform,  with  front  arm  covered  by  a roof  about 
18ft.  span,  and  of  high  pitch  ; the  back  nearly  twice 
the  width,  covered  by  a roof  of  wide  span  and 
flatter  pitch ; wards  for  two  beds,  each  15ft.  6in. 
long,  by  only  10ft.  wide  and  lift,  high,  having  a 
window  at  one  end  only  ; corridors,  only  3ft.  6in. 
wide ; a central  staircase,  serving  as  a duct  from 
ground  to  upper  story,  but  with  no  roof  ventilation : 
kitchen  and  scullery  placed  side  by  side  under  the 
mde  flat  roof,  with  no  corridor  of  communication 
between  the  front  portion  of  the  building  and  the 
offices  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  ; pantry  02)ening 
direct  into  the  kitchen ; no  hospital  wash-house,  so 
that  the  scullery,  the  kitchen,  and  the  23autry  are 
liable  to  be  pervaded  by  the  same  ill  odours ; earth- 
clnsets,  but  with  no  provision  for  storing  or  drying 
earth,  or  for  feeding  the  hoppers ; the  one  nui’se's 
day  and  bedroom  on  the  first  floor,  leaving  the  con- 
valescent room  and  the  ward  oir  ground  floor  free 
from  supervision ; no  scheme  of  drainage  what- 
ever. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  features  in  the  design  of 
“Perseverando,”  but  which,  nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee have  ultimately  selected  as  the  best. 

They,  however,  show  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
the  plan  by  calling  upon  the  author  to  entirely  re- 
model it,  and  also  by  withholding  the  2>i'omised 
premium. 

Is  this  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  competitors  ? 

Entre  nous,  I feel  some  commiseration  for  the 
committee  plagued  by  forty-two  designs  ! 

The  great  I’rench  novelist  says : — “ What  shall 
we  do;  we  have  only o?ie  Monthyon 2>rize|?”  “Well, 
give  it  to  some  one  who  has  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it — that  is  the  way  the  Academy  mostly 
escapes  from  the  dilemma  ! I am,  &c., 

“L’Homme  qui  Eit.” 


rudimentary  architecture. 

little  book  u.sefal  to  students  who  wish  to  get  a 
general  idea  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture,  has  lately 
Men  published,  ent.tled  “A  Rndiineutary  Manual  of 
Architecture,”  by  Thomas  Mitchell,  The  iiref.ice  states 
_ at  It  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  revision  of  three  profes- 
sional  gentlemen  eminently  qualified  for  that  purpose, 
yet  not  one  of  the  throe  seems  to  liave  thought  that  the 
uescription  of  open  timber  roofs,  on  page  177,  required 
y revision,  although  Icing  and  queen-posU  are  made  to 
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stfmil  on  tie-beama,  ami  sujiport  the  vvtjight  above  inatea.l 
of  beinj,'  suapeudod  from  the  apex  and  supporting  the 
struts,  and  the  weight  on  the  tie-beam  below.  Moreover, 
the  straining  beam  between  the  heads  of  the  queeu-posta 
8 spokeu  of  as  “ a second  tie  beam.’'  Such  gross  errors  as 
these  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a book 
ntended  for  arclii  tectural  students,  R.  E. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2112]  POWDER  MAGAZINE. — I have  been  asked  to 
furnish  sketches  for  a powder  magazine  to  be  erected  at  a 
shooting  range.  It  is  to  be  10ft.  square,  and  8ft.  to  wall 
liead.  ■ Could  anv  of  our  Vuluuteer  architects  give  me  a few 
hints?— S.  B.  W. 


it  being  opposed  to  the  plainest  facts.  Water  does  nob  cor- 
rode till,  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  galvanic  action 
being  set  up  Such  action,  if  jiossible,  would  be  bub  slight 
between  these  metals  and  would  in  no  wisealFoc  the  value 
of  an  ingenious  invention  ami  most  imuortaut  sanitary 
aid.— P.  E.  AI. 


[20  )7]  TUNNEL  EXCA  V.VTIONS. — The  following  is  in 
reply  to  “ Surveyor’s”  query  in  your  issue  for  January  20. 
In  ihe  accompanying  figure 


[2113]  WELL  SINKING.— I have  a well  45ft.  deep. 
The  water  comes  fi*om  the  bottom,  as  the  sides  were  built 
in  cement  and  pugged  behind  to  keep  out  the  surface 
water.  I wish  now  to  fill  up  the  well  with  washed  stones, 
so  that  I may  not  have  so  much  standing  water.  The  in- 
side diameter  of  the  well  is  34in.  Will  some  one  kindly 
tell  me  how  I may  calculate  the  contents,  so  that  I may 
only  have  my  day’s  consumption  at  a time  in  the  well  ?— 
AMATEUR. 


[2114]  FLOW  OF  WATER. — I should  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  your  con-espondents  would  name  the  best  formula 
for  calculating  tlie  discliarge  of  water  from  pipes.  I want 
to  know  the  quantity  of  water  that  a main  of  uniform  size 
(say  6in.  diameter,  with  a head  of  180ft.,  and  a mile  and 
half  long)  will  deliver  in  a given  time.  Also  the  quantity 
that  a mam  of  the  same  length  and  head,  but  composed  of 
9in.,  8iu.,  and  6iu.,  pipes,  would  deliver  in  the  same  time. 
Also  the  quantity  disehargable  through,  say,  20  ^iii.  taps, 
each  running  at  the  same  time  at  the  longest  point  of  the 
said  main.  Would  prefer  the  reply  in  plain  figures,  and 
would  be  glad  if  they  would  name  some  of  the  best  works 
on  the  subject. — Hydraulic. 


[2115]  -WROUGHT  IRON  GIRDERS.— I shall  feel 
obliged  if  some  kind  subscriber  to  your  journal  will  assist 
me  in  and  show  by  figures  howto  calculate  ' he  depth,  width 
of  top  and  bottom  webs,  and  thickness  of  iron  plate  to  sup- 
port a floor  Ijcwb.  per  square  foot  superficial.  The  room 


measures  20ft.  lOin.  by  20ft.  An  early  reply  will  oblige. — 
Anvil  Stock. 


[2116]  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.— T would  feel  obliged  to 
any  of  your  readers  if  they  could  advise  me  , on  the  best 
means  of  curing  four  chimneys  of  smoking.  I have  tried 
several  zinc  pots  without  success.  The  chimneys  are  all 
together  in  the  back  stack  of  a six-roomed  house,  with 
kitchen  built  at  the  back,  and  carried  by  an  arch  into 
stack.  I think  the  chimneys  are  nearly  as  straight  in  pro- 
portion as  I have  drawn  them. — W.  H.  B. 
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No.  1,  has  a fluted  head  ; No.  2,  tall  boy;  No.  3,  2ft.  red 
pot;  No.  4,  4ft.  red  pot  to  kitchen. 


[2117.] — TRADE  PRICE  LIST. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  I could  get  a Scotch  trades’ 
price  list  ? — A Joukneym.an  Joiner. 


[2118.]— VENTILATING  WINDOWS.— Having  lately 
put  in  a new  plate  glass  front  to  a shop,  I should  be  glad  if 
any  of  you  correspondents  could  inform  me  of  any  means  of 
keeping  them  free  from  condensed  air,  as  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  things  in  tlie  shop  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  outside. — A Subscriber. 


nEPLIES, 

[2079]  COPYING  ornamental  WORK  ON 
TOAIBSTONES. — As  none  of  your  correspondents  have 
answered  “ I.  M.  A.,”  I will  describe  a simple  method  by 
w^hich  I have  obtained  copies  of  designs,  either  sunk  or  in 
relief.  Obtain  a piece  of  white  paper,  the  thinner  the 
better,  and  lay  it  over  the  design  to  be  copied;  then  rub 
the  paper,  especially  the  edges  of  the  design,  with  a piece 
of  what  shoemakors  term  heelball  (black),  which  you  could 
obtain  at  any  shoemaker’s.  If  you  do  this  carefully  you 
will  obtain  a well  defined  copy  of  the  design  in  a Vew 
minutes,— Frank  Chebsell. 


[2087]  ASPHALTE  IN  CHttAPSIDE.— Whether  the 
heat  is  applied  before  or  after  laying  the  material  does  not 
affect  the  leply  to  the  query.  lu  defence  of  ray  statement 
I had  the  explanation  of  an  agent  of  the  company,  and 
also  their  written  description  of  the  process  in  tlieir  lately 
issued  pamphlet. — P.  E.  M. 


[2090]  TIN-LINED  jPIPES.  — It  is  a gi'eat  pity 
tha'v  the  paiagraph  alluded  to  has  obtained  currency  in 
this  country.  I can  only  suppose  it  originated  in  malice, 


Let  C D = r = the  versed  sine  of  segment. 

,,  A C = c = the  chord 
,,  A O = r = tlie  radius  B O = C O 
Then  to  find  the  radius  (r)  of  circle,  of  which  the  segment 
is  a part,  we  have  the  following  expression  : — 

^ + 402  _ c'2  V 

8 y Hu  2 

Also  to  find  the  number  of  degrees  contained  in  the  arc 


A C B we  have  sin  L A 0 E = — . Then  2 L A 0 E = 
2 r 

L A O B,  hence  L A C B = 360'^  — L A O B,  which  call 
<f).  Having  found  r and  <p,  we  then  have  the  following 
general  formula  for  the  area  (A)  of  the  segment  : — 

A = — X *017153  + sin  <f>)  1. 

2 — 

The  plus  or  niiuus  sign  in  this  form  to  be  used  ac- 
cording as  the  segment  is  greater  or  less  thau  a 
semicircle.  That  is,  if  the  segment  be  greater  than 
a semicircle  the  plus  sign  must  be  used,  and  if  less 
the  minus  sign.  To  find  the  area  of  a segment 
(when  greater  thau  a semicircle)  having  a table  of  areas  of 
segments  calculated  to  diameter  = 1.  Denoting  the  versed 

sine  by  v,  and  the  radius  by  r,  as  before,  put  p = 1 — ^ 

Thus  we  find  the  value  ofp  in  the  column  headed  versed 
sines,  opposite  to  which  value  will  be  found  th  3 correspond- 
ing tabular  area,  which  we  will  denote  by  t,  t-ieu  the  area 
of  the  segment,  will  be  found  as  follows:  — 

A .=  4)-2  ( 1—  i ^ (-73539  _ 2. 


wheie  d denotes  the  diameter  of  circle.  The  following 
rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a segment  gives  a very  close  ap° 
proximatiou  to  the  true  result  : — 


= v(iE 

\ 3 2c/ 


Wlien  the  sesment  of  which  the  area  is  required  is  greater 
than  a lialf  circle,  the  area  of  the  reraainiug  segmeuc  must 
be  found,  and  subtracted  from  the  area  of  the  whole  circle, 
which  will  give  the  area  required.  Apijlying  the  data  given 
by  “ Surveyor  ” to  the  first  method,  viz  , n = 15' 3”  = 
15 '25ft.,  and  c = 21fc.,  to  find  the  radius  we  have, — 


^ ^ 21^  + 4 X (15-25)" 
8 X 15-25 


441_-1  930.25 
122 

= n-2397  orsay  ll  -24ft. 
2r  - 11-24  X 2 = 22.48ft. 


Again  sin.  L A 0 E = ±i_  = -9311,  the  nat.  sin.  of  69’  5 

22-48 

.-.  69'’  5'  X 2 = 138’  10'  = L A O B.  Hence  360  — 13S’ 
10'  ~ 221’  50'  the  number  of  degrees  contained  in  the  arc 
A C B.  And  sin.  221’  50'  = '666966.  Then  by  form  1 we 
get 

A = (y7?Dl(221"  50'  X '017453  + '666966) 

2 

= 63-1688  X 4-524079 

=285*78  square  foet  area  of  segment.  And  by 
using  form  2 we  get  a like  result  for  the  area.  By  the  ap- 
proximate formula  (3)  we  ge.  for  the  area  236*69  square 
feet,  showing  that  it  gives  a ^result  differiug  very  little 
from  the  true  one. — William  Moor,  Jun.,  Hettan  Col- 
liery.   


[2097]  TUNNEL  EXCAVATION.— In  answerto  “ Sur- 
veyor,” I think  the  following  rule  will  give  the  area  of  seg- 
ment required.  To  the  square  of  the  chord  C of  the  seg- 


ment add  the  square  of  the  versed  sine  V,  and  to  twice  the 
square  root  of  the  sum,  add  the  chord  of  half  the  arc  B. 

4 

Multiply  the  result  by  the  versed  sine  and  — of  the  pro- 

15 

duct  will  give  the  area. — Zeta. 


[2093]  SPEAKING  TUBES.— Ifa  ^in.  water  pipe  serves 
for  whistle,  and  a 4in.  iron  pipe,  I see  no  reason  why  a 
=^in.  composition  gas  pipe  should  not  do  for  the  whistle, 
and  a 2^in.  iron  pipe  for  speaking  ; the  expense  would  be 
much  less,  and  in  same  circums’-ances  should  act. — P. 


[2*104]  TEMPERATURE  OP  DAIRIES.— I am  obliged 
to  your  correspondent  for  the  information  kiudly  given,  but 
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I do  uot  understand  how  the  right  temperature  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  winter  months  except  by  artificial  means.  A 
cheese  loorn  requires,  I believe,  an  even  temperature  of  65 
deg.,  both  in  winter  and  summer  ; and  in  Wilts  and 
Somerset  I observe  they  keep  portable  stoves  to  warm  the 
cheese  rooms  in  winter  mouths,  a method  very  undesirable. 
I cannot  see  why  the  dairy  floor  should  be  3fb.  below  the 
level  of  the  outside  ground.  Would  “ Farmer  ” inform  me 
if  any  purpose  is  gained  by  so  doing?  I think  without  a 
dry  area  round  all  the  external  walls  or  similar  means,  this 
would  only  conduce  to  a damp  floor.  To  construct  a cheese 
dairy  for  about  90  cows  I propose  to  build  it  as  follows  : — 
Rectangular  on  plan  ; size,  36ft.  by  16ft.  in  clear  ; of  three 
floors  ground  floor,  the  milk  room  ; 1st,  floor  the  cheese 
room  ; ‘Jnd,  floor  a servant’s  bedroom,  the  communication  to 
which  woulfl  be  from  the  a<ljoiuing  farm  liouse.  This  floor 
to  be  principally  to  shelter  the  cheese  room  from  the  lieat 
of  a slattd  roof  in  summer  time.  In  milk  room  I propo-e 
the  windows  to  be  four  in  number,  one  in  each  wall,  and 
made  with  the  sashes  to  slide  ver  ically,  that  the  amount 
of  air  to  be  admitted  can  be  regulated,  and  had  either  from 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  windows,  the  glass  to  be  thick 
rough  plate,  that  it  n>ay  uot  admit  heat  or  cold  so  easily 
as  common  glass  would  do.  The  window  frames  externally 
to  be  covered  with  finely  perforated  zinc.  Internally  I 
would  for  cleanliness  plaster  the  walls  with  Keene’s  cement, 
which  would  be  washable  and  free  from  absorption.  The 
temperature  regulated  by  hot  water  pipes,  the  water  from 
which  would  be  also  used  for  washing  of  utensils.  Would 
“Farmer”  inform  me  if  he  sees  any  objection  to  these 
proposals,  or  can  suggest  improvements? — W.  W. 


[2109]  WATER  AND  LEAD.— Lead  may  be  adulterated 
with  zinc,  pewter,  old  solder,  old  printer’s  types,  &c.,  but 
whether  that  bo  so  in  this  case  X could  not  say.  Perhaps  the 
water  is  the  sole  cause.  As  a remedy,  under  the  circum- 
stances, wash  out  cisterns,  dry  and  rub  lead  with  hard 
brush  or  carding,  then  paint  them  all  over  with  red 
lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  allowing  it  to  dry  properly  be- 
fore letting  water  in,  and  after  water  is  in  let  it  stand  all 
night  and  run  it  off  so  that  fresh  water  may  be  got. — P. 


obtained  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
This  consent  had  been  applied  for  and  refused,  and  the 
superintending  arcliitect  of  the  Board  gave  his  certificate 
tiiat  the  bay  window  was  beyond  tlie  general  line  of  building. 
The  magistrate  considered  iiimself  bjund  by  the  decision  in 
“ Bowman  v.  The  Vestry  of  S.  Pancras  ” to  hold  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  superintending  architect  conclusive,  and 
therefore  he  convicted  the  appellant.  The  question  now 
raised  was  whether  tlie  certificate  was  conclusive,  or 
whether  the  magistrate  himself  was  bound  to  decide  w'hether 
the  window  wa.s  beyond  the  general  line  of  building;  and 


the  case  depended  iipon  the  construction  to  be  piace<l  on 
1 section  of  the  Act  19th  Viet.  cap.  120.  The  Court 


the  143rd  section  of  the  Act  19tli  Vict.  cap 
thought  that  there  wjvs  great  diffculty  in  constructing  the 
statute,  but  adhered  to  their  decision  in  Sparrow’s  case, 
that  the  certificate  was  not  final  and  conclusive  in  reference 
to  the  line  of  frontage.  There  would  be  great  injustice  in 
holding  otherwise,  because  the  certificate  was  framed  in 
private,  without  hearing  parties  interested,  and  was  not 
necessarily  published.  Further,  there  might  be  varying 
certificates  given  by  successive  architects,  ami  parties  might 
uot  be  aware  which  they  were  bound  by.  The  magistrate 
himself  was  bound  to  decide  whether  the  building  was  or 
was  not  beyond  the  line  of  frontage,  and  was  not  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  the  architect’s  certificate.  Judgment  for 
the  ajDpeliant. 


©ur  ©ffitc  ©able. 


[2110]  LOAD  FOR  MEMEL  TIMBER  JOISTS.— 
“Carpenter”  should  have  given  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  joist  12ft.  by  4ft.  and  17ft.  bearing  is 
intended  to  be  placed,  because  if  it  is  to  have  a 
plaster  ceiling  under  it  its  deflection  must  be  very 
slight  under  a “fair  load;”  but  if  it  have  to  carry  its 
load  under  circumstances  where  a considerable  deflection 
would  be  of  no  account  the  fair  load  might  be  much 
greater.  However,  assuming  that  the  circumstances  will 
allow  a deflection  in  the  middle  of  ^in.,  the  joist  12ft.  by 
4ft.  and  17fb.  bearing  will  carry  43261b.  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  it ; or  we  may  say  2 tons.  I deduce  this  from 
the  late  Professor  Barlow’s  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
timber,  supposing  that  the  Riga  fir  that  he  experimented 
upon  was  of  equal  strength  to  “ Carpenter's  ” memel  tim- 
ber, and  this,  I think,  may  be  taken  as  a fair  assumption. 
The  specimens  that  Barlow  took  for  his  experiments  were, 
no  doubt,  of  fairly  good  quality,  and  so  we  must  assume 
the  joist  in  question  to  be,  A good  deal  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  timber  (as  upon  that  of  every  other  material) 
when  we  are  considering  what  weight  it  will  carry.  A 
knot  near  the  lower  edge  of  a joist  and  near  the  middle  of 
its  length  will  materially  reduce  its  carrying  power.  “ Car- 
penter ” no  doubt  knows  that  if  there  be  such  a knot  it 
should  be  turned  to  the  upper  side  of  the  joist ; in  that  case 
the  joist  will  be  but  little  reduced  in  strength. — C.  S. 


[2110]  LOAD  FOR  MEMEL  TIMBER  JOIST.— Tlie 
safe  load  for  “ Carpenter's  ” joist  is  61  cwts.,  which  is  found 
by  the  following  rule  : — Multiply  the  breadth  in  inches  by 
the  square  of  tlie  depth  in  inches  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  length  in  feet.  Multiply  the  quotient  by  3 (which  is 
the  weight  in  hundredweights  required  to  fracture  a bar 
Im.  square  and  1ft.  long),  this  gives  the  breaking  weight 
of  his  joist  loaded  in  the  middle.  Double  the  weight  will 
be  required  to  cause  fracture  when  the  load  is  uniformly 
distributed.  The  factor  of  safety  to  be  adopted  in  practice 
is  one-fourth  fora  fixed  load  and  one-sixth  fora  moving 
load.  The  joist  should  be  well  strutted  to  prevent  twisting 
Frank  Cuessell. 


Aecuitectueal  AssoctATioN.  — To-morrow 
(Saturday),  a visit  will  be  made  to  the  works  in 
progress  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Members  will  assemble  at  three  p.m.,  at  the 
entrance,;  in  the  Exhibition-road.  On  Monday 
evening  next,  Feb.  6th,  Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  K.E., 
will  give  the  first  of  a course  of  four  lectures  on 
“ Limes  and  Cements,”  at  7.30  p.m.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  lectures  will  be  delivered  on 
Monday  evenings,  the  13th,  20th,  and  27th  inst. 
respectively,  at  the  same  hour.  On  Friday  next, 
the  10th  inst.,  the  annual  members’  soiree  will  b e 
held,  at  8 p.m. 

A New  Tunnelling  Machine. — An  interesting 
trial  has  just  taken  place  of  one  of  Brunton’s 
tunnelling  machines.  A model  was  exhibited  at 
the  last  conversazione  at  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  at  the  soirde  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Liverpool.  The  present  trial  was 
made  in  the  grey  chalk  at  Snodland,  Kent,  at  the 
quarry  belonging  to  Messrs.  Lee  & Son.,  of  Hol- 
brough.  This  demonstration  was  made  chiefly  to 
show  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a tunnel 
may  be  driven  in  such  a formation  as  that  which 
lies  under  the  Channel  between  England  and 
France.  The  rate  at  which  the  machine  advanced 
was  3ft.  9in.  per  hour,  in  a tunnel  7ft.  diameter, 
and  it  was  obvious  to  those  who  witnessed  the 
operation  that  the  only  real  limit  to  the  rate  of 
progress  would  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
waggons  loaded  by  the  machine’s  own  action 
could  be  carried  away. 


Chapel  .at  S.  Peter’s  is  worthy  of  its  place  among 
the  achievements  of  the  most  celebrated  masters ; 
Mariani,  Consoni,  and  many' others,  all  owemuch 
to  his  inspiration,  as  well  as  to  the  attention  he 
enforced  on  their  earlier  studies  to  the  rules  of 
perspective  and  anatomy. 

American  Pine. — The  pine  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are,  it  appears,  rapidly  vanishing.  For  ten 
years  past  the  consumption  of  timber  to  supply 
the  numerous  saw-mills  of  Williamsport  alone  has 
been  immense.  The  Bulletin  of  that  place  states 
that  the  amount  of  logs  *•  rafted  out  of  the  boom  " 
for  the  present  season  will  yield  over  215,000,000ft. 
of  boards.  About  300,000,000  are  annually  manu- 
factured at  Williamsport,  giving  an  aggregate  in 
ten  years  of  3,000,000,000ft.  It  is  impossible 
that  this  large  consumption  of  raw  material  can 
continue  for  many  more  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  mountains  will  be 
denuded  of  every  pine  tree,  and  builders  will  be 
glad  to  get  hemlock  lumber.  The  Pennsylva- 
nians may,  at  least,  console  themselves  by  reflect- 
ing that  they  have  received  their  money’s  worth 
for  their  timber,  and  that  it  has  been  consumed  in 
the  fair  way  of  business.  But  not  the  least 
serious  loss  to  the  French  arising  from  the 
present  war  is  that  of  the  timber  which  has  been 
so  ruthlessly  wasted,  and  which  it  will  take  many 
a long  year  to  restore. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK 

Monday. — Royal  Imtitute  of  British  Architects. — “On 


Domes.”  By, E.  Beckett  Denison,  Esq.,  Q.C.  8 p.m. 

Arehitectura  I Association. — “ On  Limes  and 
Cements.”  Lecture  I.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott,  R.E.  7.30  p.ni. 

Society  of  Engineers. — First  Ordinary  Geueral 
Meeting  for  1871.  Inaugural  Address  by  the 
President.  7.30  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association. — Members’  Soiree. 
p.m. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bekesboubne. — The  two  lancet  windows  at  the  east  end 
of  Bekesbourue  Church,  Kent,  liave  lately  been  filled  with 
s ained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud  and  Westlake. 
Each  window  contains  three  medallions  on  a ground  of  rich 
iliaper  work.  The  two  central  subjects  represent  the  “Cru- 
cifixion ’’  and  the  “ Resurrection  of  our  Blessed  Lord.” 
Tlie  church  being  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  S.  Peter, 
the  remaining  four  medallions  contain  subjects  from  the 
life  of  that  apostle. 

Sutton  Coldfield.— One  the  four  perpendicular  di- 
visions of  the  north-cast  window  of  the  pai’ish  cliurch  Ijas 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  primarily  to  die  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Colmore,  and  secondarily  as  a memorial  to 
Bishop  Hackot.  The  new  memoiial  portion  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Valentine,  of  EtUuburgh. 


Exhibition  of  Rubbings  from  Monumental 
Slabs  and  Brasses. — A novel  exhibition  has  been 
opened  in  S.  George’s  Hall,  Edinburgh,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sick  Children’s  Hospital.  The  exhi- 
bition consists  of  rubbings  taken  from  stones 
chiefly  in  Argyleshire,  and  fiom  brasses  in  some 
of  the  eastern  counties  in  England,  by  “ Unda,” 
and  they  are  shown  for  the  praiseworthy  object 
above  stated  by  “ Pet  Jessie  Anne.”  The  pictures 
— for  pictures  they  are,  although  of  a rude 
character — are  exceedingly  interesting.  They 
represent  sepulchral  slabs  containing  effigies  of 
knights  and  saints,  priors  and  minstrels,  orna- 
mental crosses  and  stone  tracery. 


The  date  fixed  for  the  reception  of  architeotarai 
drawings  at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibi- 
tion is  Wednesday,  Feb.  22. 

Mr.  James  Sant,  R.A.,  is  gazetted  the  principal 
painter  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  in  the  room  ol' 
Sh  George  Hayter. 

An  “ associated  arts”  company,  comprising  pain- 
ters, sculptors,  musicians,  and  architects,  is  abouf 
to  be  added  to  the  38th  Middlesex  (Artists’),  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps. 

We  read  in  the  Academy  that  some  important 
rock-cut  dwellings,  many  stories  in  height,  have  re 
cently  been  discovered  in  Peru. 


®imkr  (irak  ^lebieb. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 


Northampton  Freehold  Land  .Society. — The  annual 
nieeliug  of  the  Northampton  Building  and  Free- 
hold Laud  Society  was  held  at  the  Tuwnhall,  on  Tuesday 
Week,  Edwin  Mariiott,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  re- 
port and  statement  of  accouuis  were  received  and  adopted. 
The  report  stated  that  269  new  shares  had  been  issued 
during  the  year,  while  the  withdrawals  had  been  but  24. 
The  cash  received  was  nearly  double  that  received  iu  the 
previous  year. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Appeal  from  Conviction  on  strenoth  of  Superin- 
tending Architeci's  Certiucate. — This  was  an  appeal 
tried  on  the  2GIU  ult.  in  the  Common  Fleas  against  a 
decision  of  Mr.  Knox,  the  police  magistrate,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances were  these.  The  appel.uut  was  a builder  in 
Totteuham-court-road,  and  in  A^lgu^t,  1809,  he  erected  a 
bay  window  to  a house  in  Strattou-street,  uitnout  having 


Death  of  Tommaso  Minardi,  of  Rome. — A 
Roman  correspondent  says  : — The  grave  has  just 
closed  over  one  of  Rome’s  brightest  glories  in  the 
Modern  School  of  Art.  Tommaso  Minardi,  who, 
while  led  by  his  exceeding  modesty  to  shrink  from 
accepting  charges  which  would  have  brought  him 
forward  under  public  notice,  has  amply  shown  in 
those  works  which  he  has  left  behind  him  how 
well  fitted  he  was  to  have  done  so.  He  is  best 
known  to  non-Romans  by  his  copy  of  the  “ Last 
Judgment  in  the  Sistine,”  almost  his  earliest  work, 
and  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Canova  to  his 
rising  genius ; almost  all  the  photographs  sold  in 
Rome  of  Michael  Angelo’s  chef  d'aiivre  are  taken 
from  it,  and  it  was  exhibited  by  the  Holy  Father 
in  the  Exposition  of  Chiistian  Art  last  year.  His 
greatest  service  to  the  world  of  art,  however,  has 
been  the  formation  of  that  school  of  artists  w hose 
patient  works,  too  little  observed  by  the  world, 
have,  under  the  present  Pontificate,  beautified  so 
many  churches  of  Rome  with  their  frescoes. 
Gagliardi,  who  has  so  ably  worked  at  the  restora- 
tion (f  S.  Agostiuo;  Cochetti,  at  Sta.  Maria  iu 
Trastevere  ; Fracassino,  at  IS.  Lorenzo  ; Guido 
Guidi,  at  S.  j\Iaria  Xuova  and  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle  5 Bianchi,  whose  altar-piece  in  the  Canons’ 


Prices,  31st  January,  PerPetg.  std. ; — Skelliftea  mixe<< 
yellow,  11  5«;  Bjomeborg  yellow,  Ql  15«;  do.  white,  61  5: 
to  71;  Fredrickstadt  yellow,  51  5s  to  51  lOs?  Gefle  3rd 
yellow,  81 10s  to  Ql  10s ; do.  4th  yellow,  Ql  os  to  9Z. 

Vefseu  yellow,  61  5s  to  71  los ; do.  white,  ol  15s  71  lot ; 
Stockviken  3rd  yellow,  Si  5s  ; do.  4th  yellow,  SI  5s. 

Holmsund  mixed  yellow,  SZ  15s  to  IIZ  19s  ; Skonvik  3rd 
yellow,  8Z  to  8Z  10s;  do.  4th  yellow,  8Z  lOs;  Uleaborg 
mixed  yellow,  8Z  10s  to  9Z ; Wifsta  aVarf  4rh  yellow, 
71  15s;  Wyburg  1st  yellow,  9Z  hs  to  lOZ ; do.  ind,  7Z  5s, 
Gamla  Carleby  1st  yellow,  71  10s  to  SZ  10s  ; Husum  mixec 
yellow,  8Z  15s  to  9Z 15;  Hernosand  mixed  yellow,  SZ  15s  t* 
9 Z 5s  ; Petersbuj-g  1st  white,  71  10s  to  9Z  15s  ; do.  Is 
yellow,  lOZ  to  131 10s ; do.  3rd  yellow,  7Z;  Pitea  2iid  yellow 
71  ; do.  mixed  yellow,  61 15s  to  8Z ; do.  3rd  yeiluw,  61 10s 
do.  4th  yellow,  5Z  iSs  to  61 ; Soderham  3rd  yellow. 
8Z  10s  to  *9Z  10s  ; do.  mixed  yellow,  lOZ  to  lOZ  15s ; do.  4tl 
yellow,  9Z;  Sundswall  yellow,  8Z ; do.  white,  71  15s;  San 
darne  mixed  yellow, HZ  5s  ; do.  3rd  yellow,  7Z  10s  to  9Z  5s. 
Quebec  1st  bright;  12ft.  3 x llin.,  20Z  ; do.  1st  floated 
16Z  10s  ; do.  1st  dry  floated,  17Z ; do.  2nd  bright,  13/  10s 
do  2nd  floated,  12Z;  do.  3rd  floated,  9Z  10s;  do.  3rd  dr 
floated,  9Z  10s  ; . do.  2nd  red  pine,  11/  15s  to  12Z  5s. 

Per  120 12ft.  3 x 9in. — Quebec  1st  white  spruce,  15Z  15 
to  18Z ; do.  2nd  spruce,  13Z  15s  to  14Z  15s ; do.  3rt 
spruce,  13Z  5s  to  13Z  10s ; St.  John’s  white  spruce,  1315s 
Matana  1st  white  spruce,  14Z  5s  to  16?. 

Timber,  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet. — Skelleftea  yellov 
balks,  35s;  Sundswall  fir,  50s;  Stettin  oak  crooks,  57s  trf 
Lautzig  oak,  80s  to  95s;  do.  oak  crooks,  S*Js  6d;  d'> 
common  middling  fir,  46s ; do.  best  middling,  75s ; do 
crown,  85s  to  S7s  6d. 

Hudikswall  fir,  52s;  Memel  fir,  3Ss ; do.  Manerlattei 
fir,  C6s  to  70s  ; Pitea  yellow  balks,  34s  to  39s;  do.  fi 
limber,  42s  to  44s;  Quebec  birch,  75s  ; do.  hickory,  5/  5» 
do.  elm,  77s  6d  to  90s ; do.  yellow  pine,  Si's  to  S7<  ; dc 

red  pine,  72s  6(?;  do.  wainscot  logs,  per  ISft.  cube,  52<  6-i 
Riga  crown  wainscot  logs,  per  do.,  ol. 

Petersburg  lathwood,  per  cubic  fathom,  4/  to  5/  15< 
Dautzig  lathwood,  per  do.,  4/  2s[C:/;  Fre.Uickatadt  slatin 
hubs,  Is  to  Is  2d  per  144  feet  run. 
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Duntzig  crown  deck  deals,  per  40  feet  run;  do.  crown 
brack,  12n  per  do. 

, Christiana  1st  yellow  flooring  boards,  ^in,  8s  3d  : ^in., 
Ss  Cd  per  square;  do.  2nd  yellow,  lin.,  7s  6d  to  8s  9d  , 
' |in.  8s;  6s  9d;  Fredricks^adb  1st  yellow,  l:^in,,  13s6d 
to  13s  9d:  lin.,  10s  to  10s  lOd  ; do.  2od  yellow,  l|in., 

[ 9<  M to  10s;  lio.,  7s  3d  to  8s  3d;  ^in.  7s  Gd;  Fredrick- 
; Btadt  1st  yellow,  lin.,  9s  9d  to  10s  Od;  do.  2nd  yellow, 
lin.,  7s  6d  to  7s  9d. 

Grooved,  tongued,  and  beaded  Wyburg  1st  yellow,  ^in., 
7s  3d;  Dram  1st  white,  Jin.,  7s. 

Brisbane  trenails,  40s  per  1,000  pcs.  36in. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE  OP  LIVERPOOL  DURING  1870. 

In  reviewing  the  trade  of  this  port  in  wood  during  the 
past  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  tonnage  em}>loyed 
iu  the  importation  of  wood  has  been  386,181  tons  during 
: the  past,  against  351,954  tons  iu  the  previous  year.  The 
business  during  the  past  year  must  be  regarded  on  the 
whole  as  satisfactory ; there  having  been  a sound  trade 
with  a steady  demand,  and  prices  having  been  fairly  sus- 
tained, shippers  in  most  cases  have  found  their  operations 
result  favourably.  The  continental  war  soon  after  it  broke 
out  caused  a slight  advance  in  Baltic  fir,  but  beyond  this, 
and  checking  to  a moderate  extent  the  export  of  furniture 
woods,  it  had  no  influence  on  our  market.  This  year 
commences  with  favourable  prospects,  and  gives  hope  of  an 
increased  demand  for  most  woods,  as  the  timber  trade  is  in 
a healthy  state  and  business  generally  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  is  improving,  while  the  stocks  now  held  here 
are  in  most  cases  moderate  compared  with  many  previous 
years. 

The  total  impoits  from  the  British  North  American 
colonies  have  increjwed  2|  per  cent,  during  the  past  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  there  having  been  emplov  d 
203,753  tons,  against  252,598  tons  iu  lb69.  From  Quebec 
the  import  of  yellow  pine  in  the  log  has  been  the  smallest 
ever  recorded,  owing  chiefly  to  the  high  cost  in  Canada 
having  made  shippers  cautious  iu  their  operations.  The 
Americans  have  again  been  good  customers  to  the  Cana- 
dian lumber-men,  selecting  the  best  qualities,  and  paying 
))jgh  rates  for  their  reqtiirenients ; and,  so  long  as  the 
demand  continues  from  the  United  States,  there  is  pro- 
bably but  little  chance  of  the  value  of  pine  logs  iu  Canada 
falling  to  a point  which  will  permit  of  a large  extension  of 
trade  with  tbe  United  Kingdom.  The  consumption  in 
Liverpool  has  been  steady,  and  l.irge  square  pine  of  good 
quality  and  waney  board  have  ruled  at  high  figures,  but 
ordinary  building  timber  has  not  maintained  its  price. 
Pitch  pine  and  Baltic  fir,  having  been  cheaper,  were  freely 
used  in  substitution. 

From  North  Europe  the  import  of  fir  logs  during  the 
past  shows  an  increase  of  66  per  cent.  compai*ed  with  the 
previous  year,  mainly  in  consequence  of  an  unusually 
large  supply  from  Sweden,  whilst  from  the  ports  of  Prussia 
and  Russia  the  import  is  an  average  one.  There  has  been 
a fair  consumption,  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  Quebec  yellow  pine  having  directed  the  attention 
of  consumers  to  Baltic  woods  as  being  suitable  to  their 
piu’^ses,  and  much  cheaper.  No  doubt  a similar  business 
will  be  pursued  in  the  forthcoming  spring,  and  nearly 
clear  off  the  present  stock  of  Dantzig  fir  before  fre.sh  sup- 
plies will  reach  this  market.  There  is  a large  stock  of 
Swedish  fir  now  held  here,  say  290,000ft.  (nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  stock  of  Baltic  fir),  which  will  be 
found  sufficient  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  tlie  trade  for  some  montlis  to 
come.  Of  deals,  battens,  and  prepared  flooring  boards, 
the  import  during  the  past  shows  an  increase  of  140  per 
cent.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  but,  being  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  prices  have  ruled 
low.  Battens  and  boards,  though  they  have  been  freely 
used  in  the  phice  of  colonial  spruce,  have  at  times  been 
'J^^Ificulttosell,  andjust  now  thestocks  of  sawn  fir  are  more 
h'ln  double  those  held  at  the  like  time  last  year,  bein«^ 

5,  1^9 standard,  equal  to  about  six  months’  consumption. 
Mahogany. — Tliere  has  been  a steady  demand  through- 
out the  past  year  for  home  consumption,  and  selections 
suitable  for  this  market  sold  readily,  though  the  conti- 
nental war  checked,  to  some  extent,  the  demand  for  ex- 

I^omingo  the  import  during  last  year  was 

6. j7, 446ft.,  against  290, 5buft  in  the  previous  year,  being  an 
increase  of  126  per  cent.  Of  Cuba  the  import  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  lightest  since  1860,  being  47,337ft. 
iigamst  298,962ft.  in  the  previous  year.  The  sales  yielded 

i’  figured  logs  realising  particularly  high  prices. 
As  tne  stock  is  exhausted,  and  the  demand  buoyant,  this 
narket  never  presented  a more  favourable  opportunity  for 
future  business,  and  first  arrivals  will  meet  with  ready 
sale  at  remunerative  prices.  Of  Honduras,  the  import 
503,882ft.,  against 
i,722,i0Sft.  m the  previous  year.  Of  Mexican  the  import 
9 2,243,580ft.,  against 

iorf,  191ft.  m the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a steady 

all  descriptions,  bur  prime  figured  logs 
lom  bauta  Ana  and  Tabasco  met  with  active  competition 
iiid  realised  good  prices.— CAuioner’s  Circular. 


■ATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 


'ig  Foreign  ^ ^ . r>«r  fAr. 

-nr  D p«r  ton 


a*UKu«i.  W.B, 

• t L<adCo. 

M Other bi’aaids 

ilieet  lliUed 

Ihot,  Patent 


do 

do 


led  or  Mininm  ....  j 

iith'irgt*.  W.B. 

7hite  Dry 


ground  in  oil  do 

Coppaa ; — 

‘>"‘0” 

hett  

bottoms  ....,*.****’ 

tuatralian  * **,*.*.* 

P‘‘un»h  Cake  !!!! 

hill  Bar*,  cash  ^5* 

Kertiied  meot. . , 

elJow  Metal  ..  

per  lb 


£17  10 
19  5 
18  12 
IS  15 

19  0 

20  10 
19  15 

0 0 
27  0 
0 0 


£70  0 
71  0 
74  0 
78  0 
70  0 
0 0 
64  0 
69  0 
0 0 


16  5 
18  0 

19  10 
21  0 

20  10 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


Iron 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash per  ton  £2  11  6 

Welsh  Bur,  iu  Loudon do  7 0 0 

„ Wales do  6 7 6 

Staffordshire do  7 15  u 

Rail,  ill  Wales do  G 5 0 

Sheets,  single  lu  Loudju do  9 5 0 

Hoops,  firbt  quality  do  8 15  0 

Nail  Rod  do  7 7 6 

Swedi.>U do  9 10  0 


0 0 
7 1() 


6 1) 
1)  5 


7 15 
y 15 


Timbbr, 

Teak  load  £12  10  13  li'l  Finland £7 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  3 15  4 is’Memel 0 

,,  yellow  pine.,  4 0 4 10 ' Gothenburg,  yellow 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow  u 0 0 0i  ,,  white  

Quebec  Oak,  white..  6 0 G 10 

„ birch 3 16 

,,  elm  4 5 

OaRtzic  oak 5 5 

fir 2 15 


...30 


6 0 

5 0 

6 15 
4 0 
4 0 
3 1 1 
2 14 


Memel  fir 

Riga 3 

Swedish 3 

Masts, Quebec  red  pine  4 

,,  yellow  pine..  4 U 5 6 
Lathwood,Dautzic,fm  3 0 0 

,,  St.  Petersburg  4 0 6 lo 
Deals, prC.,  12  ft.  by3 
by  9 in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  1 ) 17  1 > 
St..rohn,  whitespruce  12  1)  14  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18  0 19  i > 

2nd  do 12  15  13  H' 

Archangel,  yellow  . . ll  lo  i3  lO 
St.  Petersburg,  yel...  12  u 13  lo 


Oefle,  yellow 10  10 

Soderham  8 1') 

Christiania,  per  C., 

12  ft.  by  3 by  9 In, 

yellow 10  0 

Flooring  boards,  per  s.  d. 
sq.  of  lin.,  fiist  yel  7 6 

First  white 7 0 

Second  qualities  ....  6 0 
PuuicB  Stunk  pr  ton  6 u 
Oils,  <&c. 

Seal,  pale....periou  £ 6 10 

Sperm  body  80  10 

Cod 35  10 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  36  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 49  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  ton  45  0 

Palm,  fine 38  10 

Linseed  3')  0 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  41)  0 
Cottonseed 28  U 


0 
0 

8 10  10  Ifi 

8 0 8 10 


12  HI 
12  U 


12  10 
8.  d. 

10  6 


37  0 
0 0 
d 0 
39  0 
3>  5 
49  1(1 
33  0 


TENDERS. 

Bournemouth. — For  new  mansion  at  Bast  Cliff,  Bourno- 
mouth,  for  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gatty.  Messrs.  E.  Habersbon 
& Brock,  architects ; 

Golton  (accepted) £3571  17 

Nottingham. — For  the  erection  of  lock,  itch,  and  skin 
diseases  wards  at  Notiiugham  Union.  Mr.  Walker, 
architect  : — 

Marriott  & Co £13190  0 

Claricoat 3154,  0 

Dennett  3141  0 

Ward  3081  15 

Messon  2989  0 

Bell  & Son 2979  0 

Underwood 2970  0 

Jolley 2955  10 

Barker 2900  0 

Middleton  i900 

Stevenson  & Weston  2900 

Wool  (S'  Sleight 2890 

L3’uham  .-. 2890 

Wood  & Sou  2861 

Bish 2845 

Vickers  2840 

Slim  (accepted)  2826 

Nottingham.— For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Mansfield 
road,  Nottingham.  Mr.  S.  Simpson,  architect  : — 

Slim  (accepted) £3254 

Poplar. — For  stabling,  loose  boxes,  and  sheds  to  be 
erected  for  the  London  General  Omuibus  Company 
(Limited),  at  Brnnswick-street.  Poplar,  under  the  superin 
tendeuce  of  Mr.  Foster  . Quantities  supplied  by  Mr  ‘ 
Bolton  ; — 

Brown  <&  Son £3600  0 

James  Rutter  3500  0 

Bradley  3345  10 

Faulkner 3293  0 

Better  32B3  0 

Wilsou 3250 

Harrison 3050 

J.  D.  Cowley 305q 

Rivet  t 2992 

Thompson  2980 

■Wright 2975 

Preeble  2 53 

Abraham  2923 

Buston  2881 

Sheppard 2878 

Wallinsou  (fe  Co 2869 

Nightingale  2869 

Turrel  2849 

Wiuship  2849 

Flint 2839 

Eaton  (St  Chapman  2812 

BlacUmore  & Moriey  2803 

Crabbe  (St  Vaugliau 2800 

Cripiis  & Ritsoe 2798 

A.  Gauard  2793 

Merrion  2757 

Baeey  2750 

Wicks,  Bangs,  (5i  Co 2689 

Crockett  2650 

Langmead  & Way 2650 

Cork  (Si  Green  2043 

H'lrris  2597 

Thomas  Eunor  2587 

Hughesdou 2570 

Stevenson  2555 

Ford 2498 

Robert  Maun j 2433 

Bleese  2355 

James  Tarry 2319  10 

Heading. —For  rebuilding  two  houses  and  shops  for 
Mr.  Richard  Attenborough.  Messrs.  W.  &,  J.  T.  Brown 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Reading.  For  restoring  t.he  Assembly-rooms,  partially 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  converting  the  same  into  a Theatre 
and  Concert  hall,  exolnsive  of  stage  and decoiatioua.  Wil- 
liam  61  J . T.  Browiiiug,  architects  : — 

"Wood  ruffe ^2350 

Sheppard  "2110 

Wattliews 2100 

Barnicoat *.!!!!  ‘^085 

Grover  “umo 

Stroud.  For  alterations  at  Avening  House,  near  Stroud 
for  Edmund  Kimber,  Esq.  Mr.  William  Clisaold,  arctdl 
tect; — 

B/e'v  £2441 

Harrison  2iJ0 

Wall  & Hook  (accepted)  2198 

Stroud. — For  alteiations  at  the  County  Court  Offices 
Stroud,  for  tbe  Peofoes  of  the  Stroud  Charities.  Mr.  Wm 
Glissold,  architect ; — 

English  (fc  Sous  ^73 

Su  DBUIIY.— For  new  village  hospital  at  Sudbury  for  Miss 
Copland.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  Si  Brock,  architects 

Kimlell £095 

Hayues (^40 

Sutton.— For  additional  buildings  at  the  South  Metro’ 
politau  District  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey.  Mr.  W.  Wallen 
arch  iiect : — * 

Gammon  33.307 

Martin 33100 

Bollard  35650 

Tarrant  35070 

H'ggs  34700 

Manley  & Rogers 34677 

Crockett 33390 

Newman  & Mann 32736 

Blackmore  Sl  Moriey  32408 

Myers  3-1357 

Markwick  & Co 32300 

Thorn  Si  Co 32000 

Henshaw 34334 

Mann  3476,5 

Bev'T  31.587 

Capps  (Si  Ritso  31290 

George sioro 

33875 

Crabbe  & Vaughan 30600 

Hart  (accepted)  29324 

■^'■ood .’.’...'.V.V  27762 

Woodchester. — For  the  erection  of  bailiff  house  at  the 
Priory,  Woodchester,  for  Mrs.  H.  D.  Cholmelev.  Mr  Wm 
Clissold,  architect : — 

IVorkraan £214  10 


architects  :— 

Matthews  £1619  0 

W heeler  Brothers  16OO  0 

Sheppard  1549  q 

Woodruffe 4530  0 

Baruiooat 1500  0 

Nasi  1473  6 


Rotheritiie. — For  two  new  warehouses  adjoinin"  the 
King  and  Queen  Granary,  Rotherhithe,  for  Mr.  T.  DrBar- 
nell.  Messrs.  Tolley  S:  Dale,  architects  : — 

Couder  (accepted) £6346 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Whitchurch,  Feb.  20. — For  the  erection  ot  town-hall 
and  markets  in  Whitchurch,  Salop,  Local  Board  Officer 
W hitchurch,  Salop. 

W HARFDALE  UNION,  Feb.  9. — For  plans,  specifications 
and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse,  to  ac- 
commodate 150  inmates,  exclusive  of  vagrants,  on  ground 
situate  at  Newhall,  near  Otley.  C.  J.  Newsteid,  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  Board-room,  Boroughgate,  Otley. 

Whitchurch  (Whitchurch  Local  Board),  Feb  20 For 

the  erection  of  town-ball  and  markets  iu  Whitchurcb, 

■ alop.  S.  M.  Lockwood,  architect,  85,  Eoregato-street 
Chester. 

War  Office,  Feb.  25. — For  works  and  repairs,  and 
supply  of  building  materials  to  War  Department.  Riild- 
mgs  and  property  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bii-mingbara, 
Bradford,  Burnley,  Bury,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Coventry, 
Fleetwood,  Hartlepool,  Isle  of  Man,  Leeds,  Liverpool 
Manchester,  Maryport,  Nexvcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton 
Paull-on-the  Humber,  Preston,  Scarborough,  Seaham’ 
Sheffield,  Stalliugborough,  Sunderland,  Tynemouth 
Weedou,  Whitehaveu,  and  York,  induding  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhoods,  from  the  1st  April,  1871,  till  31st 
March,  1874. 

War  Office,  Feb.  14. — For  the  supply  of  materials,  and 
sor  the  perfoi-mance  of  such  bricklayers’,  masons’,  paviors’ 
carriers’,  carpenters’,  slaters’,  smiths’,  gas-fitters’,  plas’ 
terers  , plumbers’,  painters’,  glaziers’,  and  paper-hangers’ 
works  and  repairs  (the  estimate  for  any  one  work  or  repair 
not  exceeding  £300)  as  may  be  required  by  the  Royal  En- 
gineer Department  at  the  following  stations  in  tiie  Dover 
district,  viz.  Dover : fortifications  and  barracks  at 
Uove^  and  from  Dover  to  No.  1 'Power  westward : and 
worn  Dover  to  (but  exclusive  of)  Walmer  Castle  eastward. 
Ramsgate ; from  Walmer  Castle,  including  No.  2 Battery, 
feandown,  to  Ramsgate  and  Margate  inclusive : Cauter- 
bury ; barracks.  Bhoruclitfe  Camp : including  the  Royal 
Artillery  Barracks,  the  temporary  barracks,  Sandgate 
Castle,  1' olkestone  and  Shorncliffe  Batteries,  and  towers 
from  No.  1 to  No.  9 inclusive.  Hythe  : including  Hythe 
Barracks,  coast  defences,  from  10  to  No.  24  Tower  inclu- 
sive, and  Royal  Military  Canal  from  Seabrook  to  Ware- 
horn.  Rye;  includiug  the  coast  defences  from  No.  26 
Tower  westward  to  Fairlight,  and  the  Royal  Military  Canal 
from  Warehorn  to  Cliff  Fnd.  T.  B.  Oollinson,  Colouel, 
Commauding  Royal  Eugiueers,  Royal  Engineer  Office 
Dover. 

Bolton.  Contract  C. — Mai'ch.  3. — The  Corpoiatiou  of 
Bolton  are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the  joiners* 
work,  plastering,  painting,  glazing,  and  plumbers’  fittings 
lequired  for  the  completion  of  the  new  town-hall.  The 
drawings  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  bills  of  quali- 
ties obtained,  on  application  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  William 
Hill,  architect,  Park-square,  Leeds;  or  at  the  offices  of  Mr, 
George  Woodhouse,  architect,  St.  George’s-ioad,  Bolton 
between  the  hourr'  of  10  a.m.  and  5 p.m.,  from  the  16th  day 
of  January  next  to  the  3rd  dav  of  February  next.  Sealed 
tenders  are  to  be  sent  iu  not  later  than  12  o’clock  at  noon 
of  Friday,  the  3rd  day  of  March  next,  addressed  to  the  un- 
dersigned at  the  Corporation  Offices,  Acres  iheld  Bolton 
and  endorsed  “Tenders  for  the  Town-hall,  Contract  C.’’ 

R.  C.  Hiimell,  Town  Clerk. 

^KE^\'ELL  (Derbyshire),  Feb.  16. — For  the  new  schools. 

architect,  ly,  Cranley-place,  Onslow-square, 
bouth  KeuBiugton, 
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Bristoi.  Local  Board  of  Health,  Feb.  23.— For  ion- 

structiDg  and  rornplettly  finishing  cenaiu  mteiultd  buck 

ncwers  valve  chauibers,  and  other  works  m “'Ihe  Avon 
Ji.tercopting  Sewer  District.”  Length  of  sewers  about 
7563  yards,  varying  in  size  from  3ft.  high  by  2ft.  6iu.  wide 
to  7ft.  6in.  in  diameter.  John  G.  Heaven,  Clerk,  Local 
Board  of  Health  Office,  13,  Prince-street. 

Bishop’s  Stortford. — Contract  No.  2.— Feb.  17.— For 
sewage,  screening  and  stoiage  tanks,  engine  and  boiler- 
house,  and  engine-man’s  cottage,  with  the  necessary  con- 
nectiiig  itipes  and  valves,  and  an  approach-road.  Contract 
jCo.  3.— For  duplicate  boilers,  engines,  and  pumps  for 
lifting  the  sewage.  William  Gee,  clerk,  Bithcii’s  Stortford. 

Torquay. — Torquay  Hotel  Company  (Limited),  Torquay, 
Devon.- Feb.  29.— For  the  erection  of  additional  build- 
ings, <fcc.  Mr.  J.  Alltop,  secretary. 

Shoreham  and  Disirict  Water,  Feb.  11.— For  the 
machinery,  main-S  reservoir,  <tc.,  necessary  for  thwe 
works.  J.  W.  Wilson,  engineer  to  the  company,  111,  Vic- 
toria  street,  Westminster. 

Portsmouth.  Feb,  20.— For  the  erection  of  a church  at 
Portfdow  u,  five  miles  north  of  Portsmouth.  John  Colson, 
architect,  ISt.  Swithin's-street,  Winchester. 

Guisrorouch  CfMKTERY,  Feb.  10.— For  the  various 
wuks  lequirtd  to  Le  done,  viz.,  the  erecDon  of  tv^o 
chapels,  gate  lodge,  mortuary  chapel,  out-offices,  feu^^^ 
walls,  and  the  efiectual  drainage  of  the  field.  William 
Weatherhill,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Guisboiough. 

Crewe  Local  Foard,  Feb.  15.— For  a non-condeneing 
horizontal  pumping  engine  and  boilers ; .tIso  a condenting 
beam  engine  and  boilers,  for  their  sewage  w orks  at  Crewe. 
Frederick  Cook,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Temple-chauibers, 
Crewe. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY, 


EAM>ELL,  SAUITDEES  & CO,,  Limited, 

Quarry  oien  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
appheation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

COBSHAM,  Wilts. 


[ADVT.] 


BANKRUPTS. 


BCILDEKS'  CLEllKS'  BF.NF.VOLENT  INBTITUTION. 
FOCNDSI)  lt6«. 

^rHE  COMMITTEE  have  the  iileasure  to 

inform  the  Donors  and  SuLscribers  llmt  the  FOURTH 
ANNUAL  GENKIf  AL  W EKTING  to  recei  e the  Uenort  and  Balance 
h)  tet  for  the  past  year,  nnd  to  elect  tlie  uiKcera  for  the  ensuing  > ear, 
will  be  h Id  at  ilie  office  of  the  mptilutiuu,  14,  Bedford-row,  W.C., 
. 'J  he  Cluir  to  be  takeu  at  7 30  p.m.. 


by  benjamin  HANNF.N.  Esq.,  Presidentelect. 

At  this  Meeting  the  followiug  alterations  of  rules  will  be  proposed 


Now  ready,  cloth  limp,  3s.  post  free. 

)EACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  Contain- 

iug  Perspective  Projection  of  Simple  Poiiiis.  Lines.  Flanef. 

and  RePtanKuUr  Solids  ; Ciicles  and  Arches,  Ac.  With  double- 
page  Ulubtrations, 

“ A tbotoughVy  reliable  text-book,  and  is  exactly  the  sort  of  book 
o be  p’aced  in  the  Itauds  of  a young  oraughUinau  or  mechanic."— 
KaucaUonal  Times. 

Cassti-L,  PettilR,  & Galpir,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


l»y  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Smith,  viz. 

Jsl.— Toeiase  the  first  Section  of  Rule  2,  and  insert  a new  Section 
in*  tend  as  follows : ^ , . 

••  The  design  of  this  Insiitution  is  to  give  relief,  and  grant 
peruiiitient.  pena.ons  to  decayed  clerks,  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  Kui  ding  Tnide,  their  Widows,  or  if  they  have  been  ui  luarned, 
their  W'jdowcd  Mothers,  should  the  same  ha\  e to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committee  beeu  dependent  on  them.  ' 

2nd.— To  omit  the  last  clause  of  Section  1,  Rul  4,  and  lu.ett  the 
following  words ; , 

•‘A  candidate  must  produce  proofs  of  his  or  her  eligibility  to 
the  salipfaction  of  the  Coininitte*." 

aid.— To  leave  out  Section  7,  Rule  4,  and  insert  instead  as  a te 
Section  7 : 

“ That  the  pensioners  residing  i.i  London  shall  be  paid  monthly 
in  such  way  as  the  Committee  si. all  from  time  to  lime  determine.'’ 
4th. — To  take  out  Section  3 of  Rule  ti. 

The  Fouith  Jilectiouof  Teusiomrs  will  be  held  at  this  meeting. 
The  poll  to  be  held  at  5 p m..  and  closed  at  7 p.m.  precisely. 

List  of  Candidates,  two  to  he  elected  :—»•  r.  Finch  Spencer,  first 
application  : Mrs.  Join  Lyon,  first  application  ; Mrs.  Amos  Gibbon, 
second  application. 

“ All  persons  becoming  SuLscribers  or  Donors  on  the  day  of 
election  for  Pensioners,  are  entitled  to  vote  immediately.” — I tdc 
Ru’e  3.  Section  6. 

Voting  pai  era.  containing  the  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the 
pAst  year,  and  the  foieg- ii  g I'ropoted  alterations  of  Rules,  or  any 
other  iu'ormation,  may  be  obtained  of  members  of  the  Coinmitt  e,  or 
at  the  office  of  the  Institution. 

F.  T.  MULLETT,  SecreUry. 


THE 


ENGLISH  MECHANIC 


AKD  WOELD  OF  SCIENCE. 


WITH  WHICH  ARE  INCOEPOEATED 


“ The  Mechanic,”  “ Scientific  Opinion,”  and 
*■  The  British  and  Foreign  Mechanic.” 


PRICE  TWOPEXCE  WEEKLY. 


TI  XT. BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Now  Ready,  ill  Small  6vo.,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

A LGEBEA  and  TRICON OMETEY. 

r\  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Griffin,  formerly  Tutor  of  St. 

College,  Cambridge,  ilu  the  Series  of  Texts-Books  of  Science,  in 
course  of  publication,  ed'ted  by  FrofestorT.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.) 
Loudon  : LONGMANS,  & CO.,  Tatenioster-row. 


Contents  of  No.  30G. 


By 

Xohu's 


(to  SURRENDER  IN  LONDON). 

.Tol.n  Dyring,  Meads,  Leyton,  Essex,  and  Fish-street  bill, 
surveyor,  Feb.  IG,  at  11'30. 

(TO  SOKEENDER  IN  THE  COFNTRY). 

Tliomas  Thorogood,  Reabourn,  carpenter  and  builder, 
Feb.  22,  .1-  S.  Albans— James  West,  Chichester,  builder, 
Feb.  Iti,  at  Brighton. 

BANKRUPTCIES  ANNULLED. 

James  Edvrard  Butcher,  Sutton,  Surrey,  builder,  Dec. 
21-John  Pbaimel  Ree,  Bute  Foundry,  Cardiff,  engineer, 
Jan.  2C— John  Stanley,  Yarmouth,  stonemason,  Jan.  26. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

Feb.  IG,  G.  Boots,  Bradburu  Riveihe.id,  near  Sevenoaka, 
brickmaker  and  woodseller — Feb.  22,  D.  Graves,  Birming- 
ham, builder. 

SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

Feb.  15,  H.  Venthem,  late  of  Chapel- street,  Bedford- 
row,  builder. 

DIVIDEND  meetings; 

Feb.  16,  S.  Keetch,  Hornsey-road,  Holloway,  carpenter. 
—March  1,  T.  Davis,  Mountain  Ash,  Glamorganshire, 
builder— Feb.  11,  T.  W.  & H.  Pantou,  Moukwearmouth, 
ironfounders. 

INSOLVENT  debtors’  DIVIDENDS. 

G.  Hinves,  late  of  Park-place,  Highgate,  builder,  div. 
5s.  9d. 

DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

J.  Frayford,  Walsall,  iron  manufacturer,  div.  la.  9d.— 
T.  V.  Leverage,  Cambridge,  builder  div.  9Jd. — G.  King, 
Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  timber  merchant  div.  3s.— H. 
Ashton,  Manchester,  ironfounder,  div.  Is.  OJd. 


Now  ready,  medium  8vo.,  with  twelve  page  Woodcuts  and  Plana, 
price  21a., 

^pHE  SCHOOLS  for  the  PEOPLE.— Con- 

I tainiiig  the  Uistojy.  Development,  and  pre»ent  working  of 
each  dedciiption  oi  English  School  for  the  Induatrial  and  Poorer 
C’a'fces.  By  GEORGE  C.  1'.  BARTLEY,  Examiner  Science  anj  Ait 
Department,  Author  of  “ The  One  Squ-are  Mile  in  the  East  of  Lon- 
don,” &c. 

This  volume  contains  a history  of  education  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  of  its  condition  at  the  present  time.  It  gives  an 
account  of  all  descriptions  of  schools  for  the  people  at  ijreseat 
existing,  their  management  and  appliances,  and  the  expciience 
which  their  histoiy  affords  on  all  points  of  practical  school  wuikiug. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  twelve  full-page  wood  engravings  and 
plans,  and  a copious  Index  is  added.  It  is  believed  that  it  wnl  be 
found  a most  useful  volume  tothose  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
exieiisiouof  education,  as  giving  iu  a compact  form  much  valuable 
information  not  accessible  elsewhere. 

BELL  & DALDY',  Y'oik-street,  Covent-gardeii. 


on 


QEAYAGE  IRRIGATION.- A Paper 

” The  Selection  of  Suitable  Lai  d,"  read  at  Maidstone,  by  Mr, 
‘Kentish 


Bxvley  DicXTok.  C.E.  Piiceby  Post,  Is. — E.  B.  Smith, 
Journal’’  Office,  Maidstone. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  ;— 

The  Science  of  the  Weatber 
Boiler  Explosions 
Elements  of  Engineering 
Geology  in  Relation  to  Agriculture 
Diamonds  and  tbeir  Uses 
Reviews 


SELECTED  ARTICLES:— 

On  Fermentation 

A Recording  Steam  Gauge 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Supposed  Native  Copper 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF  LONDON 
Aeronautical  Society 
Antbropological  Society 
British  Archmological  Association 
British  As.sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Chemical  Society  . 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society 
Entomological  Society 
Ethnological  Society 
' Geological  Society 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects 


Now  ready.  No.  1,  January,  1871.  price  Is,  Cd. 

rpHE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  of  the 

I AMATEUR  MECHANIUaL  SUCIEIY.  Houoraiy  Editor, 
Rev.  J.  Lukin. 

Contents  : — Introduction — Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Society — 
Eccentric  Turning — Me  duration  and  Enumeration  of  the  Im- 
p.ilpable  and  Invisible — Medallion  Machine  (with  Illustrations)- 
Screw-Blank  Machine  (with  Illustraiion) — Fancy  Turning  in  “ " 
wood  (with  Illustrations)  — Breech  Loading  Fire-Arms. 

London  ; TKUBNER  & CO.,  8.  and  60,  Paternoster  row. 


Box- 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 


Gilbert  A Brenchley.  Wbarf-road,  City-road,  galvanised 
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IMPEDIMENTS  TO  SANITARY 
PROGRESS. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  will  receive, 
as  we  have  done,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  announcement  made  by  Sir  C.  B.  Adderley, 
M.P.,  and  which  we  have  given  in  another 
place,  that  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission is  nearly  complete,  and  that  Mr. 
Bruce  and  two  of  his  colleagues  are  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a Bill  to  im- 
prove and  consolidate  the  Sanitary  Laws. 
With  a more  energetic  Home  Secretary,  we 
should  have  better  hopes  of  an  early  result ; 
but  so  glaring  are  the  defects  of  the  present 
system — or  rather,  we  should  say,  no  system 
— and  so  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  reform, 
that  we  do  not  despair  of  a measure  passing 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  that  will  re- 
duce into  one  intelligible  statute  the  multi- 
farous  Acts  which  have  passed  the  legislature 
since  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  Never 
did  any  body  of  statutes— and  they  have 
been  crowded  upon  one  another  in  every 
Session  of  Parliament — more  require  modifi- 
cation. They  have  become  eminently  not 
only  mystifying  but  mischievous,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  any  plain  man  to  understand 
them  ; and  we  have  known  lawyers  of  large 
experience  in  other  branches  of  the  law  con- 
fess their  inability  to  advise  for  them. 
They  have  been  hurriedly  prepared,  and  with 
equal  hurry  passed  through  Parliament,  to 
meet  some  particular  emergencies  as  they 
have  arisen,  and  without  reference  to  any 
general  principle  of  sanitary  science,  or  any 
regard  to  the  common  law  of  England. 

At  such  a moment  it  may  be  useful  to  glance 
at  the  origin  of  this  voluminous  and  unsatis- 
factory legislation.  It  commenced  with  the 
Public  Health  Act  already  referred  to,  and 
that  measure  was,  as  many  of  those  who 
promoted  it  now  admit,  premature  and  imper- 
fect. The  agitation  that  led  to  it  originated 
with  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  this  country, 
and  the  inquiries  that  were  set  on  foot,  and 
the  reports  founded  upon  the  results  of  those 
inquiries,  are  even  now  most  valuable  and 
instructive  documents.  It  was  shown  that  a 
large  bulk  of  our  population  were  living  in  a 
state  little  better  than  savages  ; that  the  ordi- 
nary decencies  of  life  were  not  practicable, 
and  therefore  the  moralities  were  impossible. 
These  revelations,  statistically  recorded,  in- 
terested good  and  active  men  of  all  sects  and 
and  all  parties  ; but  when  practical  measures 
were  spoken  of,  they  were  opposed  by  vested 
interests  and  by  small  and  close  corporations. 
The  sanitary  reformers,  however,  did  much 
good,  and  conferred  a lasting  benefit  upon  the 
community  by  the  efforts  they  made  to  en- 
lighten the  public  mind  ; but  all  social  reforms 
must  be  slow,  and  the  strenuous  demand  for 
legislation  was  no  doubt  a mistake,  as  all  law 
making  must  be  that  is  not  demanded  and 
supported  by  public  opinion.  The  public 
at  large  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  were  not  prepared  to  follow  the  enlightened 
few  who  thought  it  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of 
Government  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
governed.  Besides  this,'  there  were  many 
political  agitations  appealing  to  the  people, 
and  these  have  always  the  most  influence  upon 
the  great  masses.  We  believe  that  it  was 
rather  against  the  conviction  of  Lord  Morpeth, 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  under  whose 
conduct  the  Public  Health  Act  was  carried 
through  Parliament,  that  he  pressed  the 
measure  on.  He  had  misgivings  that  the 
subject  was  not  ripe  for  legislation,  but  he 
yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  those 
who  had  worked  themselves  into  a state  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  some  of  whom  seemed  to  feel 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  the  end  rather 


than  the  means  by  which  the  end  was 
to  be  attained.  We  had  the  assurance  of 
several  members  of  Parliament  at  the 
time  that  nothing  but  tlie  known  high 
character  and  amiability  ot  the  noble  lord 
could  have  carried  the  measure  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  strong  was  the  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  who  were  favour- 
able to  legislative  action  that  there  was  not 
srrfiicient  information  in  the  public  mind  to 
give  the  measure  dts  proper  and  full  effect ; 
and  they  thought  it  was  better  to  wait  until  a 
a complete  measure  could  be  passed  than 
accept  what  must  necessarily  be  an  imper- 
fect one. 

The  fears  of  those  gentlemen  have  been 
fully  justified,  for  that  imperfect  measure  has 
been  followed  by  still  more  imperfect  amend- 
ments, and  under  them  local  authorities  have 
been  formed,  which  have  become  an  injury 
rather  than  a good  to  the  neighbourhood  over 
whose  sanitary  arrangements  they  preside. 
Year  after  year  rates  have  been  levied  to  carry 
out  ill-conceived  and  hastily-developed 
schemes,  and  the  attendant  disappointments 
and  failures  have  led  ro  party  strife  and  bick- 
erings of  all  kinds,  to  sordid  contentions  and 
quarrels,  and  comparatively  little  has  been 
done  to  effect  those  salutary  changes  which 
the  sanguine  supporters  of  the  measure  ex- 
pected, and  which  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demanded.  The  mania  for  law-making,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our  time,  has  played 
its  gambols  to  a woful  extent  with  our  sani- 
tary laws,  and  those  who  will  look  at  Glen’s 
work,  “ The  Public  Health  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Laws,”  will  observe  that  we  have  been 
drifting  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  law  is  in 
a state  of  inexplicable  confusion.  It  is  appa- 
rent that  the  framers  of  the  laws  have  rushed 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  have  opened 
the  way  by  which  small  bodies  of  men  may 
obtain  almost  absolute  power  over  a neigh- 
bourhood. It  matters  nothing  to  the  purpose 
whether  such  powers  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  will  use  them  for  worthy  pur- 
poses, or  with  sinister  aims  ; every  observing 
man  Imows  the  danger  of  breaking  down  the 
safeguards  which  our  constitution  has  built  up 
and  fortified  against  the  usurpation  of  small 
minorities,  to  the  injury  and  oppression  of  the 
majority. 

As  a practical  exemplification,  we  may  point 
to  our  Local  Boards  of  Health.  There  is  a loud 
outcry  against  them,  and  the  method  adopted 
by  the  recent  Acts  is  to  give  greater  facilities 
for  their  formation  by  minorities,  while  the 
true  method  to  break  down  opposition  and  to 
make  them  useful  would  have  been  to  make 
them  more  truly  representative.  There  - is  no 
class  of  institution  more  unpopular,  and  why 
should  this  be  ? The  objects  they  aim  at  are 
highly  desirable,  are  even  essential  to  social 
progress.  There  is  nothing  unattainable  in 
those  objects  if  they  were  sought  to  be  secured 
by  patient  and  business  men.  Then  what  is 
the  reason  they  do  not  enlist  the  cordial  feel- 
ing of  the  classes  that,  if  successful,  they 
would  benefit  the  most  1 It  is  simply  be- 
cause, in  most  instances,  they  have  commenced 
on  a system  of  clumsiness  which  the  law  has 
encouraged,  and  which  is  always  offensive  to 
Englishmen.  It  is  found  easy  to  establish  a 
Board,  and  the  members  absolve  themselves 
from  the  duty  of  conciliating,  or  even  consult- 
ing the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  who  have 
to  contribute  the  rates.  It  is  strange  that  in 
this  day  an  old-fashioned  vestry  can  call  a 
meeting  by  simply  placarding  an  announce 
ment  on  the  cburch  door,  and  that  such 
vestry  meeting  can  appoint  a sewer  authority, 
and  that  another  vestry  meeting  can  levy 
rates  to  cover  a large  expenditure,  an  expendi- 
ture of  thousands  of  pounds.  Many  instances 
of  this  kind  occur  to  ;is,  but  we  prefer  to  cite 
one,  the  particulars  of  w'hich  have  been  sup- 
plied to  us  by  a correspondent. 

In  the  Parish  of  Beckenham  a sewer 
authority  has  been  formed,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, has  already  challenged  opposition. 
This  parish  is  governed  by  an  open  vestry, 
of  a very  old-fashioned  kind,  holding  its 


meetings  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon.  Now 
this  vestry,  wliich  might  do  very  well  when 
Beckenham  was  a village  some  ten  miles  from 
London,  is  scarcely  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Beckenham  when  it  has  become  a growing 
suburb  of  the  Metropolis  ; nor  is  the  hour  of 
meeting  suited  to  the  convenience  of  gentle- 
men residing  there,  but  whose  occupations  are 
in  London.  So  far  as  we  gather  from  this 
report,  a vestry  meeting  of  the  parish  aj)- 
pointed  a sewer  authority,  and  this  authority 
forthwith  employed  a surveyor  and  prepared 
a plan  of  drainage  and  irrigation  the  cost  of 
which  was  estimated  at  £31,800.  When  this 
scheme  W’as  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  ready  for 
Parliament,  tlie  same  vestry  levied  a rate  to 
defray  expenses.  This  rate  was  opposed,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  by  several  persons,  but  without 
any  success,  as  the  magistrates  have  no  juris- 
diction. This  sewer  authority  is  formed  un- 
der the  Utilization  Act  of  18G7.  The  letter 
sent  to  the  magistrates  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  resisted  the  rate  is  explanatory  of 
the  whole  case,  and  is  a most  suggestive 
document. 

We  have  no  intention  of  giving  any  opinion 
upon  the  points  in  dispute,  but  we  think  that 
the  principle  involved  is  a most  vital  one,  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  tlie  acts  of  such 
an  authority  should  rouse  the  most  vigorous 
resistance.  We  will  suppose,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  support  a contrary  supposition,  that 
the  sewer  authority  is  acting  with  the  most 
perfect  good  faith,  and  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  benefit  the  neighbourhood  ; but  what  do 
we  find  when  we  look  over  the  report  of  the 
scheme  which  has  been  sent  to  us?  Why 
this — That  an  outlay  on  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion works  for  district  with  a population  of 
5,000  persons  amounting  to  no  less  than 
£31,800  is  contemplated,  and  the  first  steps 
taken  by  an  authority  appointed  by  a vestry 
convened  ""at  [twelve  .o’clock  in  the  day  by 
a placard  on  the  church  door,  and  by  an 
advertisement  in  a newspaper  that  circulates 
in  the  country.  This  is  all  that  the  Act  re- 
quires, and  therefore  this  authority  has  acted 
legally  beyond  dispute.  No  steps  have  been 
taken,  and  none  are  necessary  under  the  law, 
to  consult  the  general  feelings  of  the  rate- 
payers as  to  this  large  outlay.  But  there  is 
another  feature  of  the  case  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice. 

In  looking  over  the  report  we  find  that  the 
sum  of  £10,225  is  set  down  for  works,  and 
£20,800  for  land  on  which  to  construct  sewage 
farms.  The  land  is  estimated  at  £450  per  acre, 
and  belongs  to  a landed  proprietor  of  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  nothing  in  this  but 
what  is  consistent  with  perfect  fairness  on  both 
sides.  But  would  not  suspicion  naturally  arise 
in  some  minds  ? Mistrust  of  public  men  and 
public  bodies  is  a common  feeling,  even  when 
the  intentions  are  conspicuously  upright';  but 
under  these  circumstances  the  strictest  scrutiu}' 
would  not  only  be  justified,  but  become  a 
duty.  Is  not  £450  per  acre  a large  price  to 
pay  for  land  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  would 
not  land  of  that  value  be  building  land,  and 
inconveniently  near  to  an  inhabited  neigh- 
bourhood ? But  the  question  left  to  decide  is 
this — whether  it  is  expedient  or  right  that  the 
settlement  of  such  grave  and  weighty  ques- 
tions should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a few  men 
elected  by  such  a method  as  is  open  under  the 
law.  It  is  a grievous  mistake  to  allow 
such  a body  of  men  to  undertake  so 
serious  a responsibility,  and  to  leave  the 
great  body  of  the  ratepayers  so  entirely  un- 
represented. In  all  remedial  measures  a 
sympathy  between  the  administrators  of  the 
law  and  the  people  is  indispensable  to  success, 
and  where  this  is  destroyed,  heartburnings, 
dissatisfaction,  and  lasting  bitterness  spring 
up.  No  doubt  the  new  statute  will  provide  a 
remedy  to  this  serious  evil.  It  is  inconsis- 
tent with  our  general  principles  of  legislation, 
that  any  authority  should  be  established  with 
rating  powers  wdthout  establishing  at  the 
same  time  the  most  stringent  guarantees 
against  abuse,  and  no  guarantee  will  be  [ever 
found  so  effectual  as  that  of  insisting  upon 
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publicity  in  every  stage  of  its  proceedings. 
Wlienever  public  money  lias  to  be  collected 
and  disbursed,  every  reasonable  check  ought 
to  be  imposed  upon  those  who  have  to  ex- 
pend it. 

W e observe  in  the  case  which  we  have  (quoted, 
that  on  the  appeal  of  one  of  the  aggrieved 
parties  the  case  was  adjourned.  This  shows 
that  the  justices  are  not  certain  as  the  power.« 
of  the  law  they  have  to  administer,  and 
probably  indicated  a sympathy  with  the 
appellants. 

One  of  the  first  necessities  of  the  case  is  to 
enact  that  all  authorities  with  rating  powers 
should  be  elected  directly  from  the  rate- 
payers, and  that  the  initiatory  steps  should 
not  be  taken  but  on  a requisition  ol  two- 
thirds  of  tlie  rate-payers,  such  initiation  to  be 
approved  by  a central  authority  duly  repre- 
sented in  and  responsible  to  Parliament. 


QUAINTNESS  OE  STYLE. 

IN  the  inaugural  lecture  of  the  series  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Ruskin  at  Oxford  on  the 
subject  of  Art,  in  his  capacity  as  Slade  Pro- 
fessor, there  occurs  the  following  memorable 
passage  : — “ So  far  as  I may,  1 shall  discourage 
all  admiration  founded  on  quaintness  or  pecu- 
liarity of  style  ; and  repress  any  other  modes 
of  feeling  which  are  likely  to  lead  rather  to 
fastidious  collections  of  curiosities  than  to  the 
intelligent  appreciation  of  work  which,  being 
executed  in  compliance  with  constant  laws  ol 
right,  cannot  be  singular,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished only  by  excellence  in  what  is  desir- 
ble.” 

It  has  been  by  the  powerful  and  clear  enun- 
ciation of  the  broad  principles  which  should 
govern  all  the  arts  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  justly 
earned  his  high  position  as  a teacher,  and  his 
Professorship  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 
We  believe,  with  him,  that  his  “proper  func- 
tion is  not  to  acc[uaint  Jiis  hearers  with  the 
general  history,  but  with  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Art.’’  Herein  we  suspectjwe  shall 
find  the  system  adopted  in  his  lectures  at 
variance  with  that  of  his  brother  Professor  at 
Cambridge,  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt.  Tothat  learned 
author — we  use  the  word  advisedly — we  should 
certainly  turn  if  we  desired  to  glean  either  the 
general  history  of  Art,  or  the  particular  his- 
tory of  any  of  its  branches  ; but  we  should  as 
certainly  not  select  him  as  a Gamaliel,  to  sit  at 
his  feet  for  instruction  in  the  principles  which 
should  guide  our  own  practice.  _W  ith  all  his 
acknowledged  energy  and  multifarious  read- 
ing, we  are  forced  to  judge  by  his  works  that 
he  has  much  to  learn  himself  before  he  can  be 
expected  to  direct  others  aright,  and  he  must 
extricate  himself  from  the  unfortunate  slough 
of  impurities  bred  by  the  Renaissance  style 
which  he  affects  before  any  preaching  as  to 
truth  of  construction  or  sobriety  and  appro- 
priateness of  ornament  can  have  much  effect 
from  his  lips. 

The  passage  which  we  have  quoted  above 
from  the  inaugural  lecture  of  Mr.  Ruskin  de- 
serves careful  consideration.  The  quaintness 
of  style  which  he  deprecates  is  the  especial 
bane  of  modern  artistic  work,  and  particularly 
in  the  branch  of  architecture.  We  recently,  in 
an  article  upon  the  Queen  Anne  mania,  warned 
our  readers  of  the  most  recent  development  of 
that  prejudicial  quality.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  for  artists  to  run  into  extrava- 
gances to  secure  notoriety.  Vanity,  of  course, 
is  the  root  of  the  evil.  A royal  road,  a short 
cut  to  fame,  is  the  object  proposed. 

Art  is  but  a language  for  the  expression  of 
thought,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  errors  as 
literal  language.  The  penny-a-liner  indulges 
in  extravagances  to  secure  attention,  and  writes 
not  to  teach  but  to  strike.  But  the  vice  is  not 
confined  to  pennj'-a-liners,  since  even  such  an 
author  as  Carlyle  coins  outlandish  w’ords  and 
tortures  the  Queen’s  English  with  the  same 
end  ; and  many  of  our  best  poets,  such  as 
Browning,  often  cannot  condescend  to  be  in- 
telligible. 

So  it  is  with  too  many  of  citr  artists  ; they 


cannot  work  their  way  up  gradually  like 
Turner,  who  apprenticed  himself  to  learn  all 
the  simple  lore  that  nature  teaches,  and  then 
to  tlie  painters  of  ancient  celebrity  one  by  one, 
followdng  the  secret  and  practice  of  each  till 
he  could  surpass  them  all  on  their  own  ground 
before  he  strove  to , soar  after  the  deeper 
mysteries  which  no  one  before  him  had 
gleaned  from  the  more  cunning  elfects  oi 
nature,  or  trusted  to  the  pinions  of  his  own 
imagination.  • 

So  again  with  our  architects.  They  will 
run  before  they  can  walk.  They  do  not  care 
CO  be  intelligible ; they  do  not  think  of  their 
art  as  a language  which  they  have  to  master 
to  talk  correctly  therewith,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  convey  ideas  and  be  subservient 
to  common  sense.  When  one  sees  the  extra- 
ordinary; gymnastic  pranks  of  the  Medireval 
extravagauts  of  the  day  to  attract  the  attention 
and  extract  coppers  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public,  w'e  feel  inclined  to  remonstrate  with 
them  as  the  old  lady  in  Punch  did  with  the 
peripatetic  street  acrobats,  and  to  tell  them 
that  we  would  far  prefer  to  pay  them  to  pro- 
ceed right  end  uppermost. 

Then  how  we  long  to  tell  the  pseudo- Classic 
students  that  we  are  heartily  sick  of  their 
nonsense  verses,  and  are  ravenous  for  plain 
prose  for  a change ; that  their  misplaced 
columns  and  entablatures  are  as  patent  an 
offence  to  the  educated  eye  as  gross  faults  of 
grammar  to  the  educated  ear ; that  a pedi- 
ment broken  in  the  middle  is  as  great  a per- 
version of  architectural  as  a bad  pun  would 
'be  in  articulate  speech.  Had  we  dared,  we 
should  have  told  Mr.  Onrrey,  when  describing 
his  ^gratitude  to  Mr.  Ransome  the  other  night 
at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  for  enabling  him, 
by  the  cheapness  of  his  artificial  stone,  to 
garnish  his  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital  with  some 
hundred  of  mock-pots,  that  we  would  that  the 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer  would  levy  a pro- 
hibitive tax  upon  such  useless  monstrosities. 
How  we  would  like  to  fine  Messrs.  Banks  and 
Barry,  or  Mr.  Cockerell,  every  time  they  made 
a cruet-stand  of  obelisks,  such  as  those  which 
disfigure  the  sky-line  of  the  buildings  of  the 
former  in  Victoria-street,  and  the  design 
of  the  latter  for  the  National  Gallery  ; and 
how  we  hope  that  Mr.  Ayrton  may  prevent 
any  such  indulgence  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Edward  Barry,  in  the  structure  which  we 
hope  he  is  soon  to  raise  for  the  last-named 
purpose  in  Trafalgar-square. 

We  have  sometimes  rebelled  against  the 
Biblical  iteration  of  the  use  of  the  several 
members  of  the  body,  and  have  thought  that 
the  most  uncivilized  savage  hardly  needed  to 
be  so  constantly  told  that  his  eyes  are  to 
enable  him  to  see,  and  his  ears  to  hear,  his 
hands  to  handle,  and  his  nose  to  smell,  but 
really  our  architects  need  constantly  remind- 
ing of  the  practical  use  of  the  simplest  archi- 
tectural features — that  doors  are  for  entrance, 
and  windows  for  admission  of  light,  and  roots 
to  give  shelter.  What  is  a pediment  but  the 
end  of  a roof  1 If  so,  why  is  a hole  often  cut 
out  at  the  top  of  it,  rendering  it  as  useful  as  a 
hat  would  be  without  a crown  1 

The  architectural  profession  may  well  take 
this  counsel  to  heart,  that  until  they  rnake 
their  artistic  language  sensible  and  intelligible, 
the  public  will  not  concern  themseh'es  about 
it.  They  find  it  now  a strange  dialect,  which 
they  are  unable  to  comprehend,  and  which, 
therefore,  they  object  to  have  to  pay  for.  In 
the  interest,  then,  of  the  profession,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  we  would  say  what  we 
have  often  said  before,  and  intend  to  say 
again — In  architectural  matters  let  there  be 
reason  in  all  things,  let  common  sense  be 
the  basis  of  modern  practice  in  this  art,  and 
let  architects  affect  neither  quaintness  nor  un- 
intelligibility. “ If  any  man  speak,  let  one 
interpret , and  if  there  be  no  interpreter,  let 
him  keep  silence  in  the  church.”  G.  P.  E. 


A new  general  post  office  for  Colchester  is  to  bo 
built  in  Hoad- street. 


MESSRS.  BACKHOUSE  AND  CO.’s  NEW 
BANK,  SUNDERLAND. 
rnHIS  building,  which  has  just  been  completed, 

JL  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Gordon 
Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Darlington,  has  four 
frontages,  which  are  entirely  of  stone,  the  descrip- 
tion of  work  being  termed  pitched  blocker  walling, 
of  Pensher  stone,  with  D unhouse  stone  dressings. 
The  main  front  faces  the  High-street.  It  is 
divided  into  three  bays,  terminating  with  gables, 
with  carved  stone  crockets  and  finials ; within 
a panel  in  each  of  the  side  gables,  which 
abut  upon  Norfolk-street  and  West  Sunni- 
side  respectively,  is  carved  the  shield  from  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Backhouse  family,  the  middle 
gable  being  furnished  with  an  oriel  window,  sup- 
ported by  a buttress  and  red  Aberdeen  polished 
granite  shafts  with  carved  atone  caps.  From  the 
side  gables  occur  certain  projections  of  the  quoins 
or  angles  forming  the  ends  of  balconette  cills  to 
the  second-floor  windows,  the  corbels  supporting 
those  projections  being  represented  by  grotesque 
animals,  which  have  been  carved  from  the  archi- 
tect’s design.  Other  fantastic  figures  are  placed 
at  the  angles  of  the  several  string-courses.  The 
principal  entrance  doors  and  windows  on  the 
ground-floor  have  segmental  pointed  arches,  the 
mouldings  of  which  consist  generally  of  alternate 
rounds  and  deeply-cut  hollows,  producing  a strong 
effect  of  light  and  shade  ; these  arches  are  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  red  Aberdeen  polished 
granite,  with  mid-bands  and  carved  stone  caps, 
the  foliage  of  which  is  of  a conventional  character. 
The  entrance  to  the  bank  is  from  the  High-street, 
by  a porch  or  vestibule  at  the  north-east  angle, 
the  floor  of  which  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co. , the  ceiling  being 
of  panelled  timber.  This  vestibule  is  lighted  from 
the  east  by  a large  circular  window  of  geome- 
trical plate  tracery,  fiUed  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of  London,  represent- 
ing the  armorial  bearings  of  the  firm.  The  south 
wall  is  furnished  with  an  arcade  of  segmental 
pointed  arches,  supported  by  columns  of  polished 
Cairngall  granite,  with  carved  stone  caps  and 
cornices.  Passing  through  the  swing-doors  on  the 
west,  we  enter  the  banking  room.  The  size  is 
34ft.  by  28ft. ; but  in  addition  to  this  the  bank 
proper  consists  of  a second  space,  23ft.  by  lift., 
for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the  clerks,  and 
serves  as  an  approach  to  the  strong-rooms.  This 
portion  of  the  room  is  divided  from  the  main  by 
an  arcade  of  moulded  stone  arches  supported  on 
massive  columns  of  polished  red  Aberdeen 
granite,  with  carved  caps.  The  wholejof  the  wood- 
work is  of  wainscot  oak,  except  the  panel  moulds 
of  the  framing  and  staffs  of  the  architraves,  which 
are  of  Spanish  mahogany.  The  room  is  sur- 
rounded by  a dado  4ft.  high.  The  portion  of  the 

flooring  appropriated  to  the  public  in  front  of  the 
counter  is  laid  with  the  same  description  and 
pattern  of  tiles  as  those  in  the  vestibule.  At  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  room  are  chimney-pieces 
of  black  marble,  relieved  with  Egyptian  green 
and  inlaid  with  serpentine  marbles,  and  provided 
with  black  marble  fenders  and  tiled  hearths,  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Nelson,  of  Carlisle.  The  private 
office  has  its  entrance  from  the  public  portion  of 
the  banking-room,  the  furniture  being  specially 
designed  by  the  architect.  The  portion  of  the 
building  above  the  bank  proper  is  arranged  as  two 
commodious  dwelling-houses,  with  their  entrances 
on  the  east  and  west  fronts.  These  are  occupied 
by  two  of  the  clerks.  The  contractor  was  Mr, 
George  Gradon,  of  Durham  ; the  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of 
London.  The  works  have  been  in  hand  a little 
more  than  two  years. 

[VVe  hope  to  give  an  exterior  view  of  the 
building  next  week.] 

^ 

Royal  ALBEnx  Hall. — We  understand  that  at 
the  ceremony  of  opening  the  hall  by  the  Queen 
on  the  29th  of  March,  an  ofiacially-reserved  free 
seat  will  be  offered  to  the  Mayor,  Provost,  or 
Bailiff  of  every  place  iu  the  United  Kingdom 
which  paid  £100  and  upwards  to  the  subscription 
fund  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company.— The 
usual  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.  A dividend  on  the  capiUl 
of  the  company  was  declared  at  the  rate  of  £6  ^ 
cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  Dec.  31, 1870,  with  a 
bonus  of  3 per  cent.,  payable  on  and  after  the  13th 
at  any  of  the  company’s  banks.  Good  fortune,  the 
result  doubtless  of  good  management,  certajnly 

continues  to  attend  the  operations  of  this  bank. 
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THE  NEW  LOAN  PICTURES  NOW  ON 
VIEW  AT  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

SURELY  this  generatiou  lias  grand  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  art ! If  culture  in 
this  direction  is  the  way  to  make  the  masses 
love  the  beautiful,  and  culture  in  art  is  to  be 
obtained  by  seeing  good  works  of  art,  then 
even  people  who  are  unable  to  pay  a shilling 
to  view  the  Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my may  see  them,  and  fine  specimens  of  them 
too,  fur  nothing,  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Leslie  was  wont  strongly  to  im- 
press upon  young  painters  the  desirability 
ot  remaining  in  Jjondon  to  learn  their  pro- 
fession, instead  of  travelling  on  the  continent 
in  search  of  art-knowledge.  If  he  held  such 
opinions  in  his  day,  surely  they  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  now.  Let  us  consider, 
for  instance,  the  many  fine  collections  lent  on 
loan  to  various  exhibitions,  and  the  number 
of  rare  old  pictures  exhibited  in  London  since 
October  last.  First  there  was  exhibited  at 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  a 
very  fine  collection  of  the  works  by  the  earlier 
members  of  this  branch  of  the  profession  ; 
then  in  the  Suft’olk-street  Gallery  were  ex- 
hibited, also  to  benefit  a charity,  a number  of 
Velasquezes  and  other  valuable  paintings. 
In  January  the  Royal  Academy  opened  its 
second  Old  Masters’  Exhibition ; and  the  South 
Kensingto  n Museum,  besides  having  on  view 
the  collection  of  Lord  Elcho  and  several  of 
Lord  Westminster’s  finest  pictures,  has  now 
within  its  walls  a splendid  collection  (with 
some  exceptions)  formed  by  the  late  Munro 
of  Kovar,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Butler-Johnstone.  Not  but  that  even 
there  it  is  a pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties, for  the  authorities  seem  to  be  not 
overburdened  with  space  for  exhibiting  their 
treasures  ; and  large  as  the  museum  is,  it 
ajrpears  not  large  enough  for  the  number  of 
works  of  art  it  has  to  contain.  The  present 
collection  is  placed  about  on  screens  upstairs 
and  downstairs,  and  to  find  the  various 
pictures  we  must  wander  about  from  one 
gallery  to  another,  till  our  sense  of  locality  is 
hopelessly  disturbed  and  paralysed.  In  the 
gallery  where  Lord  Eleho’s  pictures  are  placed 
is  a very  fine  Rubens  hanging  on  the  screen. 
The  subject  is  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour, 
with  S.  Elizabeth  and  S.  J oseph.  The  drapery 
of  S.  Elizabeth  is  painted  with  great  vigour, 
particularly  the  fur,  which  is  very  finely 
handled.  Rubens  is  not  the  painter  we  should 
choose  for  the  delineation  of  sacred  subjects  ; 
and  in  this  instance,  though  he  has  produced 
a real  work  of  art,  it  is  not  at  all  religious  in 
feeling.  Any  one  wanting  to  see  the  hravoura 
of  execution,  and  the  perfection  of  rich  juicy 
colour,  should  study  Rubens,  and  this  picture 
particularly,  but  for  religious  feeling  he  must 
go  to  the  Italians.  Another  fine  colourist,  but 
of  modern  times,  whose  pictures  hang  on  a 
screen  in  the  next  room,  is  Etty.  His  “Good 
Samaritan  ” is  perhaps  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  his  brush.  It  is  of  small  size,  but 
very  fine  as  to  colour.  The  head  of  the  Sa- 
maritan is  grand  in  character  ; he  has  dis- 
mountv;d  from  his  ass  (which  is  caparisoned 
rather  after  a Spanish  than  an  Eastern 
manner)  and  is  pouring  oil  into  the  wounds  of 
the  disabled  voyager,  ^vhose  flesh,  by  the  way, 
is  rather  that  of  a man  in  prime  health  than  of 
a traveller  stripped  and  half  dead.  In  the 
distance,  the  men  who  have  passed  him  by  on 
the  other  side  slink  meanly  away.  Another 
fine  Etty  is  “ Diana  and  Endymion.”  The 
painter  has  so  contrived  the  figure  of  the  god- 
dess that  she  takes  with  her  floating  and  white 
gossamer  draperies,  almost  the  form  of  the 
crescent  moon.  The  shepherd  Endymion  is 
reclining  asleep  against  the  heathery  cliff,  with 
his  sheep  dog  at  his  feet.  Underneath 
this  work  is  a picture  of  three  nymphs,  very 
fine  iu  colour,  with  the  flesh  beautifully 
painted.  The  rich  hues  of  the  suspended 
drapery  enhance  with  great  efl'ect  the  delicate 
tones  ot  the  flesh.  This  collection  contains  no 


fewer  than  five  fine  Turners.  The  most 
splendid  among  them  is,  perhaps,  the  “Venus 
and  Adonis.”  In  treatment  it  is  something 
like  Titian,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  back- 
ground reminds  us  of  the  Peter  Martyr.  Tlie 
ramping  dogs  are  as  fine  as  Snyder’s.  Perhaps 
this, is  one  of  the  best  works  for  understanding 
the  versatility  of  Turner’s  uncommon  talents, 
and  the  easy  way  in  which  he  could  throw 
himself  into  the  spirit  of  another  painter. 
Indeed,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  “ The  Black- 
smith’s Shop,”  Turner  was  accused  by  Cun- 
ningham of  trying  to  injure  the  art  of  Wilkie 
by  an  imitation  of  his  peculiar  manner,  but  it 
was  only  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  Turner’s 
genius,  showing  how,  under  all  circumstances, 
he  is  truly  great.  Another  very  fine  work  by 
him  represents  the  winding  of  a river  passing 
through  a city,  and  gradually  widening  and 
broadening  out  in  the  distance  to  the  blue 
sea,  which,  in  its  turn,  merges  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  brilliant  summer  sky.  On 
one  side  of  the  river  rises  in  terrace  upon  ter- 
race the  fair  Italian  looking  city,  glowing  in 
the  sunlight.  In  the  foreground  wave  such 
trees  as  only  Turner  paints,  not  individualised 
but  poetically  rendered,  while  behind  them 
in  the  middle  distance  are  the  rosy  mountain 
peaks.  The  reflections  in  the  calm  blue  river 
are  wonderfully  given.  The  sky  appears  to 
us  a little  injured  in  some  places,  and  there 
are  some  dirty  marks  upon  it,  which  might 
advantageously  be  removed.  “The  Piazza  of 
S.  Mark”  is  painted  with  a cold  evening  light. 
Some  festa  is  taking  place,  for  many  people 
are  gathered  on  the  piazza,  and  fireworks  are 
being  let  off  from  boats  on  the  canal.  The 
fourth  Turner  has  for  its  subject  the  setting 
sun  in  some  great  city.  'The  yellow  sun 
reflected  in  the  water  is  gradually  sinking  in 
the  west,  but  has  still  power  enough  to  light 
up  with  golden  colour  the  walls  of  the  palaces 
on  the  brink  of  the  river — such  palaces  as 
seem  only  to  have  been  imagined  in  dream- 
land, not  to  have  ever  been  seen  on  the  com- 
mon earth.  Turner  almost  always  contrives 
to  do  this.  He  lifts  you  above  and  beyond 
those  regions  which  people  can  see  with 
their  own  eyes,  into  something  usually  re- 
served for  the  vision  of  the  poet  alone. 
The  least  attractive  of  "his  works  here  is 
“ The  Avalanche,”  which  appears  to  us 
dirt}q  and  not  handled  with  his  usual 
power.  In  the  Cartoon  Gallery,  also 
placed  on  screens,  hang  perhaps  some  of  the 
greatest  gems  of  this  collection.  Among  them 
is  a very  fine  Rubens  of  “ S.  Sebastian,”  rather 
larger  than  life,  painted  coarsely- perhaps,  but 
with  masterly  vigour  of  execution.  The  saint 
is  tied  to  a tree,  the  only  light  in  the  back- 
ground being  a ray  oflight  against  the  horizon. 
Near  to  this  picture  is  placed  a fine 
Ruysdael,  a sea-piece,  or  rather  a storm  at 
sea,  with  ships  in  the  offing  trying  to  make 
the  harbour.  The  picture  has  rather  blackened 
with  time,  but  the  dash  of  the  waves  is  ex- 
cellently rendered.  A still  finer  Ruysdael 
is  placed  below  in  the  North  Court.  It  is  a 
landscape.  In  the  middle  distance  rises  a hill 
crowned  by  a castle,  and  in  the  foreground  a 
wide  stream,  its  banks  clothed  on  either  side  by 
pine  trees  beautifully  painted,  rushes  by,  break- 
ing with  force  over  its  rocky  bed.  Near  to 
this  picture  is  a good  Claude,  which  has  been 
much  spoiled  by  re-painting.  Though  not  done 
at  this  painter’s  best  time,  it  is  yet  a fine  work, 
and  might  be  set  right  easily  by  a good  re- 
pairer. But  to  return  to  the  cartoon  gallery. 
The  Murillo,  placed  on  the  centre  screen,  is 
finer  than  any  in  the  present  exhibition  at  the 
Academy.  The  subject  is  S.  Francis  kneeling, 
and  holding  in  his  arms  the  Infant  Christ. 
On  the  left  hand  aresome  cherubs  very  beauti- 
fully handled;  one  holds  in  his  hand  a branch 
of  lilies,  emblem  of  purity  ; another  keeps 
open  the  s aint’s  breviary.  This  is  a grand 
specimen  of  Murillo’s  powers,  and  is  not  at 
all  blick,  as  are  some  of  his  works.  The 
peculiar  treatment  of  the  cool  grey  of  the 
monk’s  garment  should  be  noticed.  Beneath 
the  “Murillo”  is  a very  learned  pneture  by 
Annibal  Caracci,  It  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 


amples of  the  Eclectic  Bolognese  School, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  great  efforts  after 
the  best  of  every  school,  fails,  perhaps  Ijy  it 
many-sidedness,  fully  to  equal  any.  Thispic® 
tuie  should  be  studied  (for  it  has  evidently 
been  painted  with  much  study)  and  tlie  reason 
why  it  fails  to  bear  off  the  jialm  of  superior 
excellence  inquired  into.  The  drawing 
throughout  is  most  beautiful,  and  the  compo- 
sition graceful  and  complete.  Venus  is  look- 
ing at  herself  in  a mirror  held  for  her  by  a 
little  Cupid,  while  two  of  the  Graces  are 
arranging  her  hair.  The  action  of  the  nymph 
who  is  braiding  the  golden  locks  of  the  god- 
dess is  very  lovely.  Several  beautiful  little 
Cupids  also  assist  at  the  toilet.  Next  to  the 
Caracci  is  a remarkable  Rembrandt,  called 
“ Lucretia.”  The  painter  has  succeeded,  as 
he  always  does,  in  producing  a noble  work,  by 
his  colour.  Observe  particularly  the  rich 
golden  drapery  of  the  dress,  and  the  masterly 
painting  of  the  white  round  the  opening  of  the 
bodice.  It  is  in  the  spiritual  and  mental 
side  of  the  portrait  in  which  the  material  and 
phlegmatic  Dutchman  is  unsuccessful.  Who 
would  take  that  face  to  represent  the  noble 
Roman  matron  ? As  a piece  of  painting,  it  is 
Jndeed  very  perfect,  but  as  a piece  of  aesthetic 
excellence  it  is  devoid  of  soul,  and  nothing 
less  than  a failure.  As  a pendant  to 
this  hangs  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Guidos  here,  “ S.  Sebastian,”  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  with  almost  a boy’s  face.  The  un- 
pleasant tone  of  some  of  this  painter’s  works, 
produced  no  doubt  by  the  showing  through  of 
the  terre-verte  grounds  he  laid  in  for  his 
flesh,  called  his  silver  tone,  is  not  visible  in 
this  picture.  It  is,  however,  very  apparent 
in  some  other  works  by  him  in  this  gallery. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  screen  are  placed 
two  fine  works  by  Paul  Veronese  ; one,  a 
Venus  and  Cupid,  with  the  drapery  most 
elaborately  finished  ; the  other,  a saint  asleep 
on  a marble  seat,  with  two  angels  in  the  air 
bearing  a cross  towards  her.  The  action  of 
the  saint  is  very  graceful  and  elegant,  but  the 
beautiful  tones  of  colour  which  we  know 
must  be  there  are  invisible  in  consequence  of 
the  exceedingly  dirty  state  of  the  picture. 
The  noble  Vandyke,  “ The  Entombment,” 
has  been  much  injured  by  a thick  coating  of 
nasty  yellow  varnish,  besides  which  a foot  of 
canvas  has  been  added  at  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ture, greatly  deteriorating  the  composition  of 
the  work,  and  being  very  injurious  to  the 
picture,  because,  as  the  repairer  was  irnable  to 
paint  like  Vandyke,  he  has  been  forced  to 
paint  out  the  luminous  sky  of  the  painter  in 
order  to  make  it  agree  with  his  own  muddy  en- 
largement. We  entreat  the  owner  to  have  this 
defacement  removed  from  the  picture,  which  is 
really  a grand  work  of  art,  and  to  restore  the 
canvas  to  its  original  size  and  shape.  The 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Mary  Magdalene  hold- 
ing in  their  arms  the  dead  Christ  are  very 
beautiful  ; S.  John  and  another  woman  are 
kneeling  by,  while  a little  child  points 
pitifully  to  the  marks  of  the  nail  in  the 
Saviour’s  hands.  Near  the  Vandyke  hangs 
a curious  Jan  Steen;  the  subject  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  As  a pendant  to  it  is  a picture 
of  “ Susannah  and  the  Elders,”  by  Bass- 
ano.  “ The  Offerings  of  the  Wise  Men,” 
called  a Titian,  is  more  probably  a Tintoret,  or 
even  a Bassano.  The  grouping  and  compo- 
sition are  finely  managed,  and  the  white  horse 
in  the  foreground  is  exceedingly  well  painted. 
The  Virgin  iii  this  picture,  though  ugly,  has  a 
sweet  expression  of  face;  on  her  knee  is  the 
Infant  Saviour,  whose  feet  one  of  the  wise 
men  approaches  to  kiss.  In  the  background 
some  camels  and  negro  attendants  are  intro- 
duced. The  blackness  of  this  picture  is 
partly  attributable  to  age  and  ill-treatment, 
through  which,  though,  the  fine  Venetian 
method  is  apparent.  In  the  room  where  Lord 
Westminster’s  pictures  are  placed,  are  some 
fine  Watteaus  also  belonging  to  this  collection  ; 
they  are  of  a larger  size  than  this  artist 
usually  painted,  and  considered  very  fine 
specimens  of  his  art.  There  is  also  a beautiful 
little  landscape,  by  Poussin,  and  a good  por- 
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trait  of  a lady,  by  Rubens,  more  like  Vandyke 
in  manner.  Below,  in  one  of  the  courts, 
amongst  other  pictures  is  a work  by  Stothard, 
illustrating  part  of  the  Allegro.  It  is  painted 
with  much  grace  and  elegance  and  true 
delicacy  of  feeling.  The  girl  is  such  a sweet 
and  maidenly  representation  of  gaiety,  and 
though  the  drawing  is  deficient,  the  sentiment 
is  very  beautifully  given.  Some  pictures,  said 
to  be  by  Wilson,  are  evidently  either  inferior 
copies  or  spurious  works.  In  conclusion,  we 
must  beg  our  readers  to  take  an  early  oppor 
tunity  of  visiting  this  collection,  in  which 
there  are  many  good  pictirres  besides  those  we 
have  mentioned,  for  it  is  chiefly  by  the  care- 
ful study  of  the  old  masters  that  M^e  arrive  at 
a just  and  due  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
art. 


LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

LIEUT.-COL.  SCOTT,  R.E.,  delivered  the  first 
of  a course  of  four  lectures  on  limes  and 
cements  before  the  Architectural  Association  on 
Monday  evening  last.  The  hall  was  full.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Watson,  President  of  the  Association,  intro- 
duced the  lecturer. 

Lieut.-Col.  Scott  commenced  by  observing  that 
the  subject  of  limes  and  cements  was  one  which 
awakened  very  little  interest  amongst  workmen, 
and  met  probably  as  little  attention  from  those 
whose  task  it  was  to  direct  the  building  of  works. 
Mortar-making  was  generally  given  over  to  the 
labourer,  who  compounded  it  pretty  much  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy  ; his  first  desire  being  to  save 
himself  as  much  trouble  as  possible,  his  second  to 
satisfy  the  bricklayer  or  mason  who  had  to  use  his 
preparation.  A strange  confusion  had  hence  arisen 
as  to  what  really  constitutes  the  right  proportions 
of  sand  and  lime  to  use  in  preparing  a given 
quantity  of  mortar.  The  mason  or  bricklayer 
mixed  the  ingredients  in  that  proportion  in  which 
he  could  use  them  most  readily,  but  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  what  was  most  convenient 
to  him  was  most  suitable  to  the  work  he  had 
to  perform.  The  different  kinds  of  lime  in 
use  were  greatly  dissimilar  in  many  respects.  The 
white  chalk,  ' as  far  as  building  purposes  were 
concerned,  yielded  a lime  very  much  inferior  to 
that  which  was  yielded  by  the  lower  chalk  lime- 
stones. The  latter  were  hardly  worked  at  all  in 
this  country  from  the  prevailing  ignorance  con- 
cerning their  utility.  At  the  risk  of  being  charged 
with  egotism,  he  must  here  refer  to  instances  he 
had  had  brought  under  his  own  notice,  in  which 
the  ignorance  of  limestones  and  limes  had  been 
more  or  less  displayed.  When  he  was  a very 
young  man  he  happened  to  be  employed  at 
Gibraltar  ; amongst  other  duties  one  was  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  a revetement  wall.  The 
wall  in  front  of  which  the  men  under  his  orders 
weie  building  was  an  old  Spanish  wall  which  sup- 
ported a large  quantity  of  sand,  and  in  making 
the  excavation  in  order  to  put  in  the  foundation 
they  came  upon  a bed  of  hard  shale.  On  a Satur- 
day evening  he  left  this  shale  in  a firm,  solid  con- 
dition, and  on  the  Monday  following  ithad  assumed 
a liquid  form.  It  let  out  the  sand,  and  the  whole 
mass  falling  very  nearly  buried  the  men  beneath 
it.  What  could  have  caused  this  change  was  the 
question  naturally  asked.  It  was  only  to  be  traced 
t)  the!  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  jsulphuret 
of  iron  which  had  attracted  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  curious  part  was  that  at  that 
time  they  were  bringing  their  cement  from 
England  in  order  to  put  it  in  this  foundation, 
whilst  these  deliquescing  stones  which  they  were 
excavating  formed,  when  properly  prepared,  quite 
as  good  a cement  as  that  which  was  being  im- 
ported. The  captain  associated  with  him 
in  this  work  was  a practical  builder,  and 
used  to  apply  this  test  to  the  cement  in  ordinary 
use  : he  would  thrust  his  hand  into  a barrel,  and 
if  the  cement  felt  warm  it  was  good,  but  if  cold,  he 
usually  concluded  that  it  had  been  ruined  in  the 
transfer  to  Gibraltar.  The  fact  of  its  being  warm 
was  a proof  that  it  had  not  been  quite  spoiled — that 
was  all.  Some  time  after,  at  Plymouth,  he  found 
other  beds  of  lime,  which  gave  a capital  hydraulic 
lime.  Whilst  experimenting  on  these  stones  he 
found 'a  curious  effect  produced  by  a dull  fire ; 
he  was  at  a loss  to  understand  it,  but  he  found 
that  the  lime,  instead  of  slaking  and  heating  as 
it  should  have  done,  set  into  a solid  hard  mass 
when  ground  to  a powder  and  mixed  with  water. 
He  consulted  Dr.  Faraday  respecting  this,  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  was 
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due  to  the  formation  of  some  form  of  “ sub- 
carbonate  of  lime.”  Subsequently  it  turned  out 
that  the  action  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  which 
had  been  formed  from  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  the  coal.  When  he  mentioned  this  to 
Dr.  Miller  (his  master  in  chemistry),  that  gentle- 
man could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  lime 
could  have  been  used  for  4,000  years,  and  such  a 
simple  fact  never  before  have  been  discovered. 
A little  later  he  had  to  visit  Barrow,  which  has  a 
celebrated  lias  quarry.  The  limestone  there 
occurred  in  several  layers  varying  from  a foot  to  5 
or  (Jill,  in  thickness,  with  considerable  bands  of  cla^ 
between  them.  They  varied  much  in  composition. 
Some  of  them  had  more  clay  in  them  than  others, 
and  these  were  not  very  readily  slaked  when  dealt 
with  as  mortar,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
these  beds  were  looked  upon  rather  as  an  injury 
than  otherwise  to  the  other  lime  which  was  made. 
These  were  called  Rummel  beds  by  those  using 
them,  whilst  another  bed  was  termed  “good  for 
nothing,”  its  supposed  quality  being  thereby 
indicated.  From  the  outside  of  their  best  stones 
the  men  cut  off  chippings,  which  were  thrown 
back  into  the  pit.  If  they  wanted  ground  lime 
their  practice  was  to  grind  up  the  best  lump- 
lime  they  had  ; but  he  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  would  make  better  ground  lime  if  they 
mixed  together  the  three  kinds  of  lime  indicated, 
viz.,  the  “Rummel,”  the  “good  for  nothing,” 
and  the  “ Slavin’’  beds,  and  was  at  last  success- 
ful in  persuading  them  to  adopt  this  plan.  One 
fact  in  connection  with  this  incident  ought  t > 
be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Messrs.  Ellis> 
the  owners  of  the  works.  They  wrote  some  time 
after  to  tell  him  that  his  suggestion  would  turn 
out  much  to  their  advantage,  and  that  as  a token 
of  their  gratitude  they  proposed  to  give  him 
a shilling  per  ton  for  seven  years.  This  course 
had  been  pursued,  the  quantity  had  been  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  all  he  regretted  was  that 
his  seven  years  expired  next  Christmas.  He 
had  seen  another  curious  mistake  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  lime  in  London.  He  imagined 
he  had  seen  something  very  like  lias  lime  or 
grey  lime  thrown  into  the  Serpentine  for  purposes 
of  purification.  He  was  certain,  however,  that 
six  years  ago  large  quantities  of  grey  lime  were 
thrown  into  the  Thames  during  a very  hot  summer 
for  similar  purposes.  One  of  the  grey  lime  manu- 
facturers told  him  be  was  supplying  a large  quan- 
tity for  the  Thames,  and  on  being  asked  why  the 
authorities  did  not  get  the  white  chalk  lime  from 
Gravesend,  the  reply  was,  “ Thatds  their  look-out ; 
my  business  is  to  sell  lime,  not  to  teach  my  em- 
ployers, chemistry.”  By  using  grey  lime  20  per 
cent,  was  wasted,  and  in  addition  the  authorities 
paid  something  like  2s.  a yard  more  for  it. 
Having  given  these  examples  of  the  ignorance  dis- 
played by  those  using  lime  and  cements,  the  lec- 
turer proceeded  to  speak  of  substances  which  were 
concerned  in  limes  and  cements,  and  the  origin  of 
those  substances.  He  exhibited  to  a diagram,  on 
which  were  mentioned  the  substances  chiefly  found 
in  hydraulic  and  common  limes.  Without  going 
into  the  geology  of  the  earth’s  crust,  but  taking 
granite  as  a sort  of  starting-point,  he  pointed  out 
that  acids  would  decompose  substances  such  as 
were  contained  in  granite.  The  whole,  indeed,  of 
the  substances  which  were  found  in  the  older  beds 
of  the  earth  consisted  principally  of  .silicates  of 
lime,  alumina,  iron,  with  some  alkalies.  These 
silicates  were  decomposed  by  acids.  Rain  found 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  charged 
with  this  carbonic  acid,  decomposed  a silicate 
of  lime,  and  as  a result  a carbonate  of  lime 
was  formed  and  the  silex  set  free.  These  were 
washed  down  by  rivers,  and  the  grosser  portions 
were  obtained  as  sand,  a great  deal  was  carried 
down  as  carbonate  of  lime  in  suspension,  and 
a portion  also  was  brought  into  solution  and 
carried  into  the  sea.  If  the  carbonate  of  lime 
was  deposited  without  foreign  admixture  and  the 
deposit  subjected  to  heat,  a crystalline  limestone 
was  obtained  ; if  clay  w^as  deposited  with  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  a hydraulic  limestone  might 
be  the  result.  Speaking  of  the  portion  in  solu- 
tion, the  lecturer  said  that  a part  flowed  into  the 
ocean,  and  there  underwent  a marked  change,  being 
dealt  with  by  organic  life.  Of  the  portion  car- 
ried down  in  suspension  the  quantities  were  really 
enormous.  The  Ganges,  for  instance  carried 
down  500,000,000  tons  per  year;  the  Missis- 
sippi, 300,000,000  tons  per  year  ; the  Irawaddy 
100,000,000.  The  whole  of  Holland  was  com- 
posed of  matter  in  fine  suspension  which  had  been 
carried  down  from  the  Rhine.  If  they  came  to 
the  chemical  deposits  as  contra-distinguished  from 


such  depo.sits  as  had  been  held  in  suspension,  and 
took  carbonate  of  lime  as  an  example,  they  found 
that  at  Carlsbad  there  was  a spring  of  water 
issuing  from  the  earth  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  when  some  of  the  carbonic  acid 
evaporated,  there  was  enough  carbonate  of  linio 
deposited  to  form  large  beds  and  be  used  fur 
ornaments.  The  like  was  also  to  be  seen  in  Tu«- 
cany,  and  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  particu- 
larly at  Smyrna.  At  Gottingen  there  was  a stream 
of  water  used  for  turning  a mill,  which  so  filled  up 
its  channels  that  they  had  constantly  to  dear 
out  the  deposit.  Near  Rome,  also,  examples 
of  the  same  sort  existed.  The  matter  brought 
down  in  solution  was  deposited  by  a chemical 
process,  either  by  evaporation  or  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  held  it  in  solution.  He 
would  now  say  a few  words  on  the  effect  which 
organic  life  had  upon  carbonate  of  lime  and 
silicic  acid  in  solution.  One  part  of  carbonate  of 
lime  was  soluble  in  10, GOO  parts  of  water,  and 
we  might  assume  that  sea-water  contained  about 
one-ten  thousandth  part  of  its  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  An  immense  quantity  of  this 
carbonate  of  lime  was  taken  up  by  oysters, 
corals,  animalcules,  and  other  living  organisms. 
It  was  common  to  talk  of  a man  as  “drinking 
like  a fish,”  but  to  say  “ drinking  like  an  oyster” 
was  perhaps  more  expressive.  Supposing  they 
were  to  take  a man  75  years  of  age,  put  him 
into  a press  and  squeeze  him  out,  there  would 
be  obtained  from  him  451bs.  of  solid  matter,  and 
5\  pails  of  water.  A man  in  the  course  of  75 
years  drank  as  much  as  a thousand  times  his  weight 
of  water  ; but  an  oyster,  supposing  that  it  could 
extract  from  sea-water  as  it  passed  through  its 
stomach  every  particle  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  the  water  had  in  solution,  would  pass 
through  ' its  body  something  like  50,000  times 
its  weight ; and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
water  flowed  down  on  the  Rhine  contained 
sufficient  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  to  supply 
shells  for  300,000,000,000  of  oysters.  But  what 
the  oyster  would  do  in  this  way  was  nothing 
to  what  the  coral  was  capable  of  doing.  After 
speaking  of  the  use  of  oyster  shells  and  coral- 
line limestones  for  lime,  the  lecturer  proceeded 
to  remark  that  carbonate  of  magnesia  was  also 
dissolved  by  water,  but  was  not  so  soluble  as 
carbonate  of  lime.  There  was  very  little  of  this 
found  in  animals,  but  it  was  abundantly  taken 
up  by  sea-plants.  As  carbonate  of  magnesia  was 
taken  up  by  sea-plants,  and  by  animlas,  a tendency 
to  the  separation  of  these  two  substances  ensued. 
Turning  to  the  chemistry  of  his  subject,  the 
speaker  first  dealt  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which, 
he  said,  consisted  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid 
gas.  If  he  put  carbonate  of  lime  into  a fire  and 
burnt  it,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  driven  off,  and 
lime  remained,  and  if  he  put  carbonate  of  lime 
into  a vessel  [and  treated  it  with  acid,  carbonic 
acid  would  be  given  off.  In  this  case  they  would 
not  have  lime  remaining,  but  a substance  derived 
from  the  muriatic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
lime.  The  lime  obtained  by  burning  was  a white 
substance  which  phosphoresces  under  heat,  and 
which  when  treated  with  water,  underwent  a 
violent  change.  When  the  hydrate  of  lime  formed 
by  treating  the  lime  was  mixed  with  sand,  made 
up  into  mortar,  and  then  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  substance  slowly  returned  to  its  original  con- 
dition. One  part  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  was  soluble 
in  800  parts  of  water.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere  was  small  in  quantity,  and  could 
never  penetrate  to  a great  distance  below  the 
surface,  the  consequence  being  that  they  could 
never  get  a very  good  result  out  of  pure  lime, 
such  as  could  be  obtained  by  burning  white  chalk. 
Many  persons  supposed  that  mountain  limestone 
would  give  a very  good  lime,  and  in  some  senses  it 
would  do  this.  It  was  a good  lime  for  the  smelter, 
the  candle-maker,  and  the  soap-boiler,  but  it  was 
not  a good  lime  for  the  builder.  Alberti,  the 
architect,  who  had  written  much  on  the  subject 
of  limes,  asserted  that  he  had  seen  lime  more  than 
500  years  old,  which  had  been  found  in  a pit,  aud 
which  even  after  that  period  was  well  tempered. 
Dr.  John,  a German  chemist,  found  at  Landsberg, 
in  a pit  at  the  basement  of  the  castle  of  that 
name,  lime  which  had  been  there  300  years,  and 
which  was  used  again  in  rebuilding  the  castle.  It 
must  be  clear  that  if  lime  could  remain  in  that 
condition  without  undergoing  any  change  if  pro- 
tected from  the  atmosphere,  they  would  not  get 
any  very  good  result  out  of  it.  As  long  as  hydrate 
of  lime  remained  wet,  it  was  simply  a pulp  or 
paste  ; when  it  became  dry  it  was  little  better 
than  dust.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  when  burnt 
yielded  magnesia,  which  was  not  so  soluble  as 
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hydrate  of  lime.  A hydrate  of  magnesia  was 
soluble  in  5,000  parts  of  water,  as  compared  with 
800  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime.  The  former  had 
been  used  as  a hydraulic  lime  in  Madras  and  else- 
where. When  they  got  substances  with  the  lime, 
such  as  silex  or  clay,  they  found  a different  set  of 
reactions  took  place,  and  were  then  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
for  setting  properties.  Supposing  they  put  silex 
and  lime  together,  and  heated  them,  a change  took 
place  in  the  former,  and  from  being  a substance 
very  insoluble  in  acids,  it  became  gelatinous,  and 
altogether  altered  in  character.  The  lecturer  here 
showed  a specimen  of  good  grey  chalk  lime,  which 
had  been  treated  with  acid.  If,  he  said  ,his  hearers 
examined  the  residue  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
after  the  lime  was  dissolved,  they  would  find  a 
somewhat  gelatinous  mass.  This  was  the  silex. 
When  they  mixed  the  grey  lime  with  water  and 
made  it  into  a paste,  the  silex  and  the  lime  formed, 
together  with  the  water,  a hydrated  silicate  of 
lime.  Here  then  they  had  a substance  which 
would  set  without  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
Such  a substance  as  this  would  not  have  remained 
like  that  found  at  the  castle  of  Landsberg.  It 
would  have  hardened  into  a solid  mass.  It  was  only 
such  a lime  as  this  as  was  fit  for  heavy  masonry,  or 
any  exposure  to  damp  or  wet.  If  they  took  lime  and 
pure  silex  and  treated  them  in  this  way  after  burn- 
ing them  together,  they  did  not  get  a substance 
which  set  quickly  when  water  was  added,  and  the 
whole  was  made  into  a paste,  but  if  they  got  iron 
or  potash  and  soda  present,  they  would  find  that 
quicker  action  took  place.  Silex  was,  in  fact,  a 
substance  which  combined  more  readily  with 
several  bases  than  with  one.  Roman  cement  set 
quickly  for  this  very  reason.  As  regards 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  lecturer  said  that 
one  part  was  soluble  in  500  parts  of  water. 
It  was,  therefore,  manifest  that  this  was  a 
substance  still  less  able  to  stand  the  action  of 
wet  than  pui'e  lime.  Good  use,  however,  might  be 
made  of  it  for  inside  work.  Sulphate  of  lime 
contained  too  within  itself  the  power  of  setting. 
When  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  lost  a 
portion  oT  its  water.  If  the  whole  of  the  water 
were  driven  off,  it  did  not  set  rapidly  again  ; but 
with  three  parts  driven  off,  then,  when  mixed 
with  a fresh  amount  of  water,  it  rapidly  passed 
into  a solid  state,  and  combined  with  the  water  to 
form  the  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime.  It  could 
only  be  used  for  plastering  and  inside  work. 
The  lecturer  here  made  a few  observations  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  control- 
ing  the  action  of  lime.  If  water  were  added  to 
quicklime,  the  quicklime  rapidly  fell  away  to  a 
fine  powder.  If  they  took  the  lime  and  impreg- 
nated it  thoroughly  with  sulphate  of  lime,  then 
they  would  find  that  it  would  no  longer  undergo 
the  slaking  action.  What  the  theory  of  the 
thing  might  be  one  could  hardly  say  with  any 
certainty.  In  concluding  this  portion  of  his 
subject,  the  lecturer  said  he  had  dealt  with  three 
different  classes  of  subjects.  First  of  all  there 
was  the  pure  lime,  the  oxide  of  calcium,  which 
combiued  with  water  and  made  a soluble  sub- 
stance, and  which  could  only  be  hardened  tho- 
roughly by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  never  penetrated  it  to  a great 
distance.  Next,  the  silicate  of  lime,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  mixed  with  iron,  alumina,  magnesia, 
and  so  on,  which  had  the  power  of  combining 
with  water,  and  by  degrees  set  into  a hardened 
mass  ; but  this  rarely  took  place  with  very  great 
rapidity,  unless  large  quantities  of  such  sub- 
stances as  potash,  soda,  and  iron  were  present. 
The  water  had  to  dissolve  by  degrees  particle 
after  particle,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  close  contact 
with  the  silicic  acid.  Silex  and  lime  did  notenter 
into  a silicate  form  in  the  burning  of  limestones, 
but  only  approximated  to  it  until  water  was  added. 
Then  they  came  to  the  third  class — the  sulphate 
of  lime,  which  was  totally  unfitted  for  anything 
but  inside  use.  He  would  now  say  a few  words 
on  the  question  of  chemical  equivalents.  After 
alluding  to  the  symbols  in  common  use  to  deno- 
ruinate  different  substances,  as  appeared  on  a 
diagram,  the  speaker  said  that  the  first  point  t( 
be  remembered  was  that  wherever  they  found 
Such  a substance  as  lime,  the  proportion  ot 
oxygen  and  calcium  in  it  always  was  constant. 
Next,  when  they  had  found  the  proportion 
in  which  oxygen  would  unite  with  calcium  and 
the  proportion  in  which  oxygen  would  unite 
with  hydrogen  and  combine  with  magnesia,  they 
know  the  proportion  in  which  oxygen  would 
combine  with  any  other  substance  whatever. 
Again,  when  they  had  found  the  proportions  in 
which,  for  instance,  one  substance  mentioned  on 


the  diagram  (sulphur)  would  combine  with  three 
parts  of  oxygen,  and  also  found  how  o.xygeu 
would  combine  with  calcium,  they  would  know 
the  proportion  in  which  an  oxide  of  calcium 
would  combine  with  sulphuric  acid.  Referring  again 
to  the  diagram,  the  lecturer  said  that  the  various 
numbers  on  it  were  so  far  arbitrary  as  this  : they 
assumed  oxygen  to  be  eight,  but  they  might  as 
well  assume  it  to  be  any  other  number  except  for 
facility  of  calculation.  This  g.ave  the  symbol  for 
hydrogen  as  one,  the  result  being  that  the  chemi- 
cal equivalent  of  water  was  nine.  If  he  put  a dose 
of  water,  nine  parts  by  weight,  to  a dose  of  oxide 
of  calcium  in  28  parts  by  weight,  the  two  would 
combine  to  form  37  parts  of  the  hydrate  of  lime. 
If  he  took  40  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
they  would  unite  exactly  with  28  parts  of  lime, 
audso  on.  The  symbols  not  only  represented  what 
were  component  substances  but  also  the  actual 
quantities  in  whicn  they  combined.  He  had 
divided  them  into  two  classes  ; substances  primary 
and  secondary.  As  respects  the  question  of  mor- 
tars, he  would  say  that  when  lime  and  silex 
together  were  exposed  to  the  fire,  great  heat  must 
be  applied  to  fuse  them.  Supposing  they  put  in 
a little  potash  or  soda,  then  they  fused  readily. 
It  was  really  another  instance  of  what  he  had 
before  said — that  silex  would  combine  much  more 
readily  with  several  bases  than  with  one.  He 
was  now  speaking  with  reference  to  the  action  of 
heat  upon  it.  In  those  cases  where  lime  and  silex 
were  found  together,  the  action  was  not  so  ready 
as  when  there  were  several  bases.  Roman  cement 
stone,  for  instance,  had  a very  large  quantity,  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  set  with  great  rapidity  ; 
also,  if  Roman  cement  were  burned  at  a high 
temperature,  fusion  was  readily  produced.  Re- 
ferring to  another  diagram,  the  lecturer  was 
able  with  its  assistance  to  show  the  proportions 
of  clay  in  limestone  as  found  at  some  quarry 
works  near  Bridgwater.  In  some  beds  it  was 
as  high  as  25  55,  in  others  as  low  as  11'95.  If 
these  beds  were  all  burnt  together  some  of  them 
would  be  overburnt,  and  some  underburnt.  The 
quarrymen  took  the  lower  beds  out  (those  that 
contained  25  55  of  clay)  and  burnt  them  for 
cements.  The  others  were  burnt  for  lime,  and  as 
lime  sent  iuto  the  market.  In  conclusion,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Scott  stated  he  had  consented  to  deliver  this 
course  of  lectures  solely  with  the  idea  of  helping 
the  younger  members  of  the  Association,  and  prin- 
cipally at  the  request  of  Mr.  Redgrave.  Some 
chemical  experiinei'ts  were  then  made  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  lecturer’s  remarks. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Dr.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  seventeenth  lecture 
of  this  course  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  in 
the  Lecture  Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  lecturer,  in  introducing  the  suoject  of  Greek 
furniture,  observed  that  whilst  our  own  times  were 
distinguished  for  the  productions  of  tektonic  art, 
Greece  had  been  altogether  monumental  in  her 
tendencies,  and  had  cultivated,  with  special 
preference,  stone  and  marble  work.  The  prin- 
ciples of  furniture  construction  are,  to  a certain 
extent,  identical  with  those  of  architektonic,  but 
there  was  naturally  some  difference,  as  the  one 
had  to  deal  with  movable  objects  made  of  light 
materials,  whilst  the  other  treated  hard  materials 
and  constructed  immovable  monuments.  Wood 
had  been  the  principal  primitive  element  of  all 
products  of  construction,  just  as  clay  had  served 
in  ceramic  art  and  sculpture.  In  the  construction 
of  fui'niture,  the  two  conflicting  forces,  the  static 
and  the  dynamic,  must  be  clearly  united  for  a 
certain  purpose.  The  properties  of  the  wood  or 
other  material  to  be  used  must  be  carefully 
studied,  and.its  fitness  either  to  support  or  to  be 
supported  considered.  Modern  furniture,  more 
especially  that  of  French  pattern,  was  often  badly 
made,  the  wood  being  curved  into  ornamental 
forms  without  regard  to  the  fibres,  &c.,  thus 
causing  it  to  snap.  We  might  learn  from  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  even  from  the  Chinese,  how  to  bend 
■vood  artificially  when  still  filled  with  sap,  so  a.- 
.o  form  solid  curves.  The  furniture  of  the  Greeks 
lad  consisted  of  (1)  chairs  ; (2)  couches,  which 
dso  served  as  beds ; (3)  tables ; and  (4)  chests 
The  decoration  resembled  that  on  the  vases  and 
in  dresses.  Much  metal  and  ivory  was  also  used. 
The  most  important  piece  of  furniture  was  the 
thronos  or  klismos — the  easy  chair.  The  lege, 
arms,  and  backs  of  these  were  ornamented  with 
animal  forms,  amongst  which  the  sphinx,  lion, 
'eopard  or  tiger  were  the  principal.  These  couches 


were  at  first  simple  in  form,  but  tub-eq  iently  they 
were  decorated  ; they  were  also  covert d with  car- 
pets, mattresses,  and  round  or  squaie  cushions. 
As  tho  Greeks  wrote  and  took  their  meals  in  a 
reclining  posture,  their  tables  were  veiy  low. 
This  article  of  furniture  was  found  in  great 
variety.  The  legs  were  treated  with  great  care, 
and  generally  carved  to  imitate  those  of  animals. 
In  form  these  tables  were  usually  square.  In 
Greek  tektonic  art  four  distinct  styles,  represent- 
ing periods  of  development,  might  be  traced  : (1) 
the  Archaic,  characterised  by  rough  and  archi- 
tectural forms  ; (2)  the  Early  Doric,  correspond- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  wheel 
iuto  pottery,  after  which  the  wheel  was  also  used 
for  turning ; a great  resemblance  was  to  be  ob- 
served iu  the  products  of  the  two  different 
materials,  the  circular  vase  form  in  the  legs 
of  articles  of  furniture  having  been  most 
prevalent;  (3)  the  elegant  or  Ionic,  during  the 
time  of  the  tyrants  (5G0 — 506  B.C.),  was  distin- 
guished by  the  introduction  of  metsl,  the  use  of 
which  iu  household  furniture  enabled  the  artist 
to  combine  great  elegance,  lightness,  and  orna- 
mentation with  durability  and  excellence  of 
pattern  ; (4)  the  finished  Doric-Ionic,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  Attic  style,  during  which  the 
old  motives  were  taken  up  iu  new  forms.  With 
sculpture  a reaction  against  metal  woik  had  set 
in,  and  certain  articles  became  monumental  again. 
Candelabra,  thrones,  vases,  and  tripods,  were 
made  of  marble  and  ivory.  A fifth  period,  the 
Macedonian,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced a Greek  style,  as  it  was  entirely  charac- 
terised by  Asiatic  motives.  It  was  distinguished 
by  great  luxury ; the  couches  were  covered  with 
purple,  and  constructed  of  gold  and  silv^er.  Golden 
arbours,  baldachins,  &c.,  were  also  made,  all  in 
the  Assyrian  style.  Referring  to  the  every-day  life  of 
the  Greeks,  Dr.  Zerffi  observed  that  water-clocks 
and  sundials  wer  e used  to  measure  time  ; the  toys 
for  children,  many  of  their  games,  &c.,  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  our  own  times,  and 
they  possessed  a great  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments. As  in  their  poetry  and  philosophy,  he 
continued,  so  .also  iu  everything  else,  the  Greeks 
were  animated  and  guided  by  an  unfettered  love 
for  beauty  and  freedom.  Their  architects  regu- 
lated the  monumental  enterprises  of  the  ancient 
Asiatic  world,  and  produced  real  works  of  art. 
Their  sculptors,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
general  laws  of  gradual  development,  were  not 
satisfied  with  merely  reproducing  inert  matter, 
but  from  contemplating  the  universe  had  turned 
to  the  consideration  of  themselves.  Prior  to 
becoming  metaphysicians  they  had  studied  an- 
atomy, and  before  occupying  themselves  with 
psychology  they  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  physiology.  In  considering  their  sculpture  we 
found  that  the  Greeks  had  made  a progressive 
step  in  the  development  of  humanity.  The  ar- 
chitect had  to  deal  with  dead  matter,  and  could 
use  it  only  to  express  geometrical  forms  and  truths. 
He  could  appeal  to  us  through  symmetry  and 
proportion  only  ; his  language  was  monumental, 
expressing  always  one  idea.  The  sculptor  went 
farther;  he  imitated  the  highest  power  of  crea- 
tion in  not  only  producing  a form  but  also  iu 
inspiring  it  with  an  idea.  He  did  not  satisfy  our 
want  of  shelter,  but  elevated  our  feelings  to  seek 
a mental  occupatioi  when  under  shelter.  He  did 
not  reproduce  an  inert  mountain,  or  a cave, 
but  human  beings  with  all  their  passions  and 
feelings.  Contrasting  iu  this  respect  with  the 
Orientals,  who  had  never  embraced  Nature  with  a 
free  consciousness,  the  Greeks  had  freed  them- 
selves from  all  fetters,  and  became  by  degrees 
capable  of  reproducing  the  human  form  in  all  its 
genuine  beauty.  They  had  done  this  after  long 
study,  and  after  nearly  two  centuries’  practice  in 
their  gymnasia,  during  which  period  they  had  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  the  human  form  with  the 
greatest  fervour.  The  basis  of  their  sculpture 
was  the  natural  form  of  man,  but  the  endowment 
of  that  form  with  an  idea  had  been  the  essential 
point.  The  Greeks  first  studied  the  reality  before 
they  attempted  to  imitate  it.  Art  was  the  echo 
of  reality — at  first  a slavish  echo,  but  by  degrees 
a self-conscious  reproduction  of  that  reality  with  a 
spiiit  of  its  own,  the  idea  of  the  artist.  It  then 
passed  from  the  stage  of  imitition  into  that  of 
01  igiual  creation.  The  first  Greek  sculptors,  like 
those  of  Italy  m the  Middle  Ages,  had  produced 
close  imitations  of  Nature.  Thus  the  works  of 
Aristokles,  Onatos,  Kanchos,  Pythagoras  of  Rhe- 
gium,  Kalamis,  and  Ageladas,  were  analogous  to 
those  of  Verocchio,  Pollaiolo,  Ghirlandajo,  Fra 
Filippo,  and  even  Perugino.  Just,  however,  as 
in  Italy  these  were  succeeded  by  Leonardo  da 
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Vinci,  Blichael  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  the  early 
Greek  sculptors  were  followed  by  Myron,  Poly- 
klecee,  and  Phidias.  Naturalism  was  the  first  step 
in  art,  but  its  climax  was  idealisation.  In  every 
human  creature  something  beautiful  was  to  be 
found.  To  generalise  these  individual  elements 
of  beauty  in  one  form  was  the  aim  of  the  great 
masters.  Supposing  that  a young  artist  saw  a beau- 
tiful being,  he  would  not  only  be  struck  by  the 
beauty  in  detail,  but  would  experience  a feeling 
of  delight  in  general.  He  would  afterwards 
analyse  that  beauty,  would  recollect  that  the  eyes 
would  become  dim,  the  cheeks  hollow,  and  the 
mouth  lose  its  freshness.  A melancholy  feeling 
•would  overcome  him  ; a struggle  between  despiair 
and  hope  would  ensue  at  the  thought  that  such 
forms  should  pass  away — hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  fix  for  ever  in  a lasting  form  the  beautiful 
image  he  had  seen.  If  in  representing  such  a 
being  the  artist  omitted  all  that  was  perishable,  and 
reflected  only  that  which  was  eternal,  he  would 
produce  a real  work  of  art.  This  did  not  mean 
that  the  artist  was  altogether  to  lose  himself  in 
mere  generalisations,  so  as  to  give  no  individuality 
to  his  sculptures ; but  he  had  to  transport  his 
figures  to  those  pure  heights  of  ideal  generalisa- 
tion, in  which  piide,  majesty,  love,  force,  war, 
&c.,  might  be  recognised  as  general  ideas  in 
idealised  types.  It  was  in  this  that  the  Greeks 
had  excelled.  They  raised  their  productions  to 
ideal  types,  in  which  not  only  certain  general 
forms,  but  also  certain  general  characteristics  of 
hnmanity  were  reproduced  with  real  truthful- 
ness. Thus  in  Zeus  we  saw  not  only  the  beauty 
of  venerable  old  age,  but  recognised  the 
highest  wisdom  and  power.  In  looking  at  some 
of  the  sculptures  before  us  (those  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  Athens  prior  to  its  destruction  by 
Xerxes)  we  should  see  that  they  had  the  forms 
of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  divinities,  if  we  ex- 
cepted the  fact  that  the  anatomy  was  much 
improved  in  some  of  the  figures,  though  even  in 
these  there  was  still  much  stiffness  in  the  posi- 
tions of  the  hands  and  legs.  The  historical 
periods  into  which  we  might  group  Greek  sculp- 
ture, to  enable  us  more  comprehensively  to  study 
its  history,  were  the  following: — First  period, 
from  the  eighth  century  n.c.  to  the  Persian  wars 
(470  B.c.)  Second  period,  from  Kimon  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (470 — 400  B.C.) 
Third  period,  from  the  delivery  of  Athens  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (400 — 323  b c.) 
Fourth  period,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans 
(323 — 146  b.c.)  Greek  sculpture  had  taken  its 
origin  in  Eastern  art.  This  was  pi'oved  by  the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  The  descriptions  of  beautiful 
carriages,  lichly-adorned  couches,  stately  thrones, 
and  of  weapon.?,  shields,  and  helmets  of  exquisite 
workmanship  found  in  that  poem,  almost  led  us 
to  think  we  must  be  reading  Indian  or  Assyrian 
works.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  before 
the  introduction  of  sculpture,  metalloteknic 
must  have  been  develof  ed  to  a great  extent. 
Homer  could  never  have  given  the  minute  de-  1 
scription  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  had  not  some 
such  work  existed.  From  the  seventh  to  the 
second  century  b.c.  we  had  a progressive  history 
of  Greek  sculpture  before  us,  with  dates,  names 
of  artists,  and  numerous  examples.  A considera- 
tion of  these  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
two  lectures. 
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THE  CHAIN  GATE  AND  COMMON  HALL,  WET.LS. 

The  accompanying  view  of  these  interesting 
relics  of  Mediooval  art  is  taken  from  the 
measured  geometrical  elevations  and  plans 
sketched  on  the  spot  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  and  pub- 
lished by  T.  L.  Walker,  which,  although  an  excel- 
lent and  practical  work,  seems  to  want  a perspec- 
tive view  of  the  buildings  or  a connected  elevation, 
including  that  admirable  little  oriel  window  in 
the  end  elevation  of  the  vicar’s  dwelling  house, 
which,  as  restored  by  Pugin,  with  the  additional 
mullion,  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

The  other  parts  of  the  structui’c  have  been 
added  to  and  altered  at  different  dates.  The 
original  hall  was  commenced  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  thick  inullioned  window  in  the 
centre  of  the  drawing  is  of  much  earlier  date 
than  the  others  ; the  large  oriel  window  over  the 
gateway  to  the  close  must  have  been  inserted  after 
t'le  buildings  were  completed,  the  buttress  being 
cut  away  to  receive  it. 

There  is  a quaint  irregularity  and  pungency 
about  these  time-honoured  remains,  which,  apaii 
from  their  antiquarian  interest,  have  claims  upon 


us  in  an  artistic  sense,  which  we  should  do  well 
to  study. 

The  effect  of  broken  wall  surface,  of  oddly 
placed  buttress,  or  sudden  recess,  is  often  a re- 
freshing source  of  pleasure,  contrasting  well  with 
the  nicely  balanced  symmetry  of  other  portions. 

The  drawing  is  intended  to  be  “ architectur- 
esque  ” rather  than  “ picturesque.”  Fidelityand 
accuracy  being  really  more  important  than  chiaro- 
scuro in  such  a case  as  this,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  force  and  depth  of  expression. 

W.  H.  Lockwood. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  H.4ND-RAILING.* 
{Continued  from  page  86.) 

Plate  21.  — Construction  op  Wreath  for 
St.xirs  having  Four  Winders,  Quarter 
La.xiding,  and  Square  Steps. 

Fig.  1 exhibits  the  ground  plan.  The  centre 
line  of  rail  enclosed  by  tangentaJA,  B,  C,  D,  E. 
These  are  unfolded  at 

Fig.  2.  The  letters  along  margin  correspond 
with  those  on  plan.  Let  underside  of  rail  rest  on 
corners  of  square  steps.  Set  oflf  half  its  thickness. 
Draw  upper  part  to  cat  R.  This  is  a fixed  point, 
and  stands  over  D on  plan.  Draw  pitch  over 
winders,  say  through  L.  This  shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  wreath  forms  its  own  ramp.  Two 
moulds  will  be  required.  Find  heights  by  drawing 
through  joint  S,  cutting  at  E and  2,  which  gives 


* Thi.s  series  of  articles  is  a reri’ortnclion  of  Robert 
Riddell’s  work  on  the  subject,  puhlished  in  PhUadel- 
pUia,  ami  by  Triibucr  and  Co.,  Loudon. 


E P as  height  for  upper  part,  and  2 3 for  half  the 
height  of  lower  part. 

Mould  for  this  is  given  at  Fig.  3.  Let  ABC 
equal  corresponding  letters  on  plan.  Join  A C or- 
dinate. Draw  from  B parallel  with  it.  Make 
seat  square  with  it.  Let  2 3 the  height,  equal 
that  on  right  having  corresponding  figures.  Join 
3 C extended.  This  is  pitch  and  major  axis. 

Next  find  points  of  elliptic  curves  on  pitch  by 
making  C H equal  C B.  This  done,  set  oil  on 
each  side  of  H half  width  of  rail.  Then  square 
up  to  cut  the  pitch. 

The  drawing  is  now  ready  for  the  mould.  The 
tangents  L T and  T S being  equal,  one  bevel 
answers  both  joints.  See  that  L T S agree  with 
pitches  on  the  right,  where  similar  letters  are 
shown. 

Fig.  4 is  the  mould  for  upper  part  of  wreath. 
Let  square  equal  one  of  those  on  plan.  Extend 
side  E N.  Let  this  equal  E N,  Fig.  2.  Join  N V 
ordinate.  Draw  from  other  three  corners  of  square 
parallels  with  ordinate.  Make  the  seat  square 
with  it.  Let  the  height  2 K equal  that  of  E P 
®n  right.  Draw  pitch  from  K,  through  intersec- 
tion of  seat  and  ordinate.  Find  elliptic  curves  on 
pitch  by  making  L H equal  L V.  The  dotted 
lines  that  ai  e parallel  with  ordinate  give  the  points. 
The  drawing  is  now  ready  to  lay  board  on  for 
mould,  it  being  struck  with  a string. 

Tangents  P,  11,  S must  agree  with  the  pitches 
on  Fig  2 having  similar  letters. 

Square  sections  show  joints  and  application  of 
bevels. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  square  steps  and 
winders  at  Fig.  2 stand  in  the  same  positions  as 
those  on  tangent  lines  of  plan. 
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DECORATIVE  PROCESSES. 

By  “An  Experienced  Workman.” 
{Continued  from  page  92.) 

IN  our  last  we  described  tlie  process  of  over- 
conibiug  oak.  A very  excellent  machine 
or  roller  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Jones, 
grainer  to  the  trade,  of  4,  Walnut-street, 
Hulme,  Manchester,  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, but  which  performs  its  work  most  ad- 
mirably. Machines  for  graining  ordinary 
woodwork  are,  as  a rule,  complete  failures, 
and,  like  patent  medicines,  are  guaranteed  to 
do  too  much — and  of  course  do  not  do  it. 
Mr.  Jones’s  invention  differs  from  all  others 
in  the  fact  that  it  only  professes  to  assist  the 
grainer  in  such  parts  as  may  be  accomplished 
by  mechanical  means,  and  this  purpose  it 
effects  in  the  most  complete  and  efficient 
manner  possible.  Its  object  and  purpose  is 
to  dispenseVith  the  process  of  over-combing 
as  before  described  ; and  this  is  accomplished 
by  an  exceedingly  simple  arrangement,  which 
deposits  the  colour  upon  the  work  in  short 
bits,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  pores  or  grain 
of  oak,  and,  in  fact,  of  any  wood  which  has 
these  pores  as  a distinctive  feature.  This 
invention  consists  of  a wooden  roller  about 
I of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  4 an  inch  to  Sin.  in  width  ; through  the 
centre  of  this  cylinder  an  iron  core  is  fixed 
having  projecting  pins  at  each  side,  which  fit 
into  an  iron  handle  formed  by  a half-circle  of 
thick  wire  bent  close  together  to  form  the 
handle,  and  opened  out  at  the  other  end  to  clip 
the  roller  and  fit  upon  the  projecting  pins,  and 
upon  which  pins  the  spring  of  the  wire  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  in  its  place.  This 
is  simply  the  framework  of  the  roller.  The 
roller  is  now  clothed  with  circular  discs  of 
sheet-zinc,  having  notches  cut  in  their  edges 
at  irregular  distances  ; these  discs  are  about 
liin.  in  diameter,  having  a hole  in  the  centre 
cut  out  to  fit  upon  the  wooden  core  or  cy- 
linder ; this  hole  is  made  a trifle  larger  than 
the  cylinder,  in  order  that  the  discs  may  have 
a little  play  and  so  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  slight  inequalities  of  the  surface  of 
ordinary  woodwork ; this  is  a very  nice  ar- 
rangement, well  wrought  out,  without  which 
the  tool  would  be  comparatively  useless. 
Another  advantage  consequent  upon  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  play  given  allows  the 
discs  to  turn  round  independently  of  each  other, 
and  so  the  notches  in  the  edges  are  constantly 
changing  their  relations  towards  each  other, 
and  thus  variety  is  secured ; this  completes 
the  roller.  The  method  of  using  this  tool  is  as 
follows  The  groundwork  is  prepared  and 
figured  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
betore  described  for  the  over-combing  process, 
and  when  this  is  dry  it  is  ready  for  the  roller. 
The  colour  to  be  used  on  the  roller  must  be 
mixed  much  thicker  than  the  ordinary  grain- 
ing colour,  and  will  require  to  be  megilped 
either  with  wax  or  lime-water.  A brush  or 
feeder  is  required  to  supply  the  roller  with 
colour  as  it  revolves.  This  brush  will  require 
to  be  flat,  something  like  a large  hog-hair 
mottler ; or  a large  sash-tool  may  be  flattened 
80  as  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  roller  is 
held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  feeding  brush 
in  the  left  hand ; this  brush,  containing  the 
graining  colour  is  then  placed  or  held  firmly 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  roller,  and  inclin- 
ing to  the  back  part  of  the  same  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  that  every  one  of  the 
notched  edges  of  the  zinc  discs  will  touch  the 
leeding  brush  as  they  revolve  ; the  roller  is 
then  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  panel  or 
other  work  to  be  grained,  and  is  then  pushed 
or  made  to  travel  upwards  or  from  the  ope- 
rator, and  as  it  moves  along  it  leaves  behind 
It  exact  imitations  of  the  short  bits  of  grain 
or  pores  as  seen  in  the  real  wood.  The  roller 
requires  to  be  used  lightly  and  with  little 
pressure,  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  roller 


steady.  "When  the  work  is  rolled  the  grain 
will  require  to  be  slightly  softened  with  a 
duster  or  stiff  softener,  care  being  taken  to  do 
this  always  lengthways  of  the  grain,  and  not 
across  it.  The  grain  may  then  be  broken  up 
and  the  lights  softened,  as  in  the  over-combing 
process. 

These  rollers  are  very  compact,  easy  to  use, 
never  get  out  of  repair,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  time  they  will  last  in  wear ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
are  the  only  invention  which  may  be  con- 
sidered of  benefit  to  the  grainer,  as  by  their 
aid  he  may  get  over  more  work  in  one  hour 
than  can  be  done  with  the  comb  in  ten  hours ; 
and  thus  time  is  saved  and  cost  reduced. 
The  pores  or  porous  grain  seen  in  bay  wood, 
mahogany,  teak  wood,  walnut,  and  rosewood 
may  be  admirably  imitated  with  these  rollers ; 
but  all  soft  woods,  which,  as  a rule,  are 
grained  in  distemper,  will  require  to  be 
once  varnished  previous  to  being  rolled,  as  of 
course  the  grain  will  wipe  off  tliose  places  on 
which  it  is  not  required  much  better  than 
upon  the  distemper  unvarnished. 

The  roller  principle  seems  to  be  “ the 
idea  ” in  all  inventions  for  graining.  A 
patent  was  taken  out  some  twenty  years  ago 
by  Kershaw  & Bellamy,  for  imitating  the 
grain  of  various  woods  by  means  of  a roller 
and  strips  of  leather  cut  to  the  required 
patterns.  The  leather  of  which  these  are 
made  is  thick  hide,  prepared  for  the  purpose 
in  a certain  manner.  On  one  side  of  these  the 
pattern  is  sketched,  and  then  the  ground  is  cut 
away  to  a certain  depth,  just  as  a block  cutter 
would  do  for  printing.  In  some  cases  the 
strip  of  leather  is  made  fast  to  the  roller,  and 
only  just  covers  it  ; in  other  cases  the  leather 
will  be  three  or  four  times  the  circumference 
of  the  roller,  and  of  course  these  are  only 
secured  at  one  end.  This  roller  is  simply  a 
metal  cylinder  with  a centre  pin  or  axle,  upon 
which  a handle  is  fixed  ; they  are  made  of  all 
sizes  and  widths,  according  to  the  wood  to 
be  represented.  The  modus  operandi  is  as 
follows  : — The  graining  colour,  which  is  mixed 
with  weak  beer  {i.  e.,  distemper  colour),  is 
brushed  over  the  work  to  be  grained,  and, 
while  it  is  wet,  the  roller,  which  has  previously 
been  damped  with  a wet  chamois  leather,  is 
passed  over  it,  and  as  the  roller  passes  along 
it  takes  up  the  colour  in  patches  of  the  exact 
shape  of  the  pattern  on  the  roller  used.  This 
may  then  be  softened  with  the  badger’s-hair 
softener,  and  over-grained.  It  will  be  evident 
that  this  method  of  machine  graining  can  have 
but  a limited  application  on  woodwork,  inas- 
much as  however  much  work  may  be  done 
with  such  a machine,  each  part  will  be  merely 
a repetition  of  the  pattern  upon  the  roller, 
thus  creating  a sameness  and  monotony  of 
patterns  utterly  wearisome  and  devoid  of 
contrast,  and  consequently  of  beauty  ; for 
although  the  pattern  of  one  of  these  rollers 
may  be  in  itself  a faithful  copy  of  some  par- 
ticular piece  of  beautiful  wood,  yet  the  endless 
repetition  of  the  same  produces  satiety  and 
positive  ugliness,  for  it  is  only  by  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  comparatively  plain  and  the 
richly  marked  or  figured,  that  harmony,  re- 
pose, and  beauty,  are  attained. 

The  mottle  of  satinwood,  mahogany,  Hun- 
garian ash,  and  birch  is  very  fairly  imitated 
by  these  rollers,  and  also  the  beautiful  fea- 
thers or  curls  in  Spanish  mahogany  and  satin- 
wood.  The  mottle  of  these  woods  has  very 
little  variety  ; that  is  to  say  that  the  mottle 
of  mahogany  and  satinwood  is,  as  a rule,  so 
much  alike,  not  as  two  separate  woods  alone, 
but  of  different  pieces  of  the  same  wood  and 
tree,  that  one  or  two  patterns  suffiee  for  all  ; 
and  so  this  class  of  woods  is  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  adaptation  to  these  machines.  But 
here  we  come  upon  a fatal  difficulty  in  con- 
nection with  this  system.  For  instance,  we 
are  about  to  grain  an  ordinary  door.  The 
colour  is  rubbed  in  and  the  roller  is  applied 
at  the  bottom  of  the  panel ; now,  these  rollers, 
being  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  cannot  by 
any  possibility  touch  the  bottom  of  the  panel 
nor  the  top,  in  consequence  of  the  moulding 


on  the  panel  being  sunk,  so  that  there  will 
always  be  a certain  space  of  one  or  two  inches, 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  must  be  grained  by 
hand,  and  pieced  up  to  the  machine  work. 
Now  this  can  only  be  done  by  a thoroughly 
skilled  workman,  and  if  it  is  not  well  done 
there  is  a decided  botch  at  top  and  bottom  of 
tlie  panel;  and  if  this  is  difficult  for  a highly- 
skilled  workman  to  accomplish,  how  much 
more  difficult  for  a novice  to  perform ! 
Master  painters  in  out-of-the-way  country 
places  see  these  machines  and  think  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  set  the  machine  going,  and 
beautiful  graining  is  at  once  produced.  We 
need  scarcely  say  this  is  a vain  hope,  resulting 
in  a miserable  failure  and  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Another  objection  to  this  method  is 
the  fact  that,  except  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
of  the  rollers  (and  what  a difficult  matter  that 
is !)  the  leather  becomes  dry,  cracked,  and 
shrivelled  up,  and  so  they  are  useless.  It  will 
also  be  evident  to  any  one  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  graining  that  these 
machines  occupy  so  much  time  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  work,  and  entail  so  much  extra  labour 
to  piece  them  out  and  fill  up  all  that  they  of 
necessity  leave  undone,  that  a good  grainer 
(and  it  is  only  those  men  who  can  use  them) 
will  not  be  bothered  with  them,  and  will  get 
over  three  times  as  much  work  without  them  as 
with  them,  putting  out  of  the  question  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  better  and  more  pleasing 
done  by  hand,  having  more  variety  and  more 
character  than  machine  work  can  possibly 
have.  Several  attempts  have  been  made, 
and  even  some  of  them  patented,  to  grain  oak 
by  means  of  similar  rollers,  and  even  the 
choicest  of  marbles  are  professed  to  be  done 
by  some  machine,  but  with  what  success  we 
must  perforce  allow  the  unfortunate  pur- 
chaser himself  to  find  out.  One  would-be 
benefactor  of  his  species  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  patent  a system  of  imitating  oak  by 
means  of  stencil  plates,  and  wiping  the  figure 
out  through  the  interstices  cut  in  them.  He 
then  over- combs  with  vulcanised  india-rubber 
rollers,  a jrlan  of  working  exceedingly  dirty 
and  inefficient,  having  all  the  defects  of  the 
previous  systems  without  any  corresponding 
advantages.  Personally,  we  object  in  toto  to 
the  use  of  these  machines,  first  as  being  in 
themselves  a delusion  and  a sham,  leading  the 
inexperienced  workman  into  a wrong  path, 
which  will  and  can  only  produce  failure  and 
disappointment  and  bad  work.  We  still 
more  strongly  object  to  their  use  on  the  score 
of  the  false  teaching  such  methods  inculcate, 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  personal  effort 
for  improvement,  making  the  student  content 
with  what  must  at  last  result  in  a contempt- 
ible mediocrity.  To  us  they  are  merely  a 
miserable  attempt  to  substitute  methods  of 
doing  what  can  only  be  done  well  by  perse- 
vering efibrt  and  close  application  and  study, 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  student  who 
begins  his  studies  by  using  the  machine  will 
never  arrive  at  any  degree  of  proficiency,  but 
will  remain  a bungler  all  his  life,  The 
workman  who  expects  to  produce  good  work 
by  their  aid  will  be  miserably  disappointed  ; 
for  it  is  a fact  that  there  is  in  graining,  as  in  a 
much  higher  art,  an  individuality  and  pe- 
culiarity of  style  inseparable  from  each  man’s 
work — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  a first-class 
workman — and  it  is  this  character  which  gives 
so  great  a charm  to  original  works  of  any 
description.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  are  mere  copyists,  men 
who,  like  the  parrot,  can  only  repeat  certain  set 
forms,  and  are  totally  without  originality  or 
invention ; to  such  men  all  systems  and 
methods  are  alike — they  jog  on  in  the  one 
groove  all  their  lives,  without  talent  or  am- 
bition to  slip  out  of  the  beaten  track.  These 
are  the  class  of  men  who  patronise  these 
machines,  but  certainly  without  benefit  to 
themselves  or  anybody  else. 

We  have  now  but  to  notice  briefly  the  trans- 
fer oak  process.  This  process  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  process  of  transferring  designs  from 
copper-plates  to  the  biscuit  of  china  and 
earthenware,  as  practised  in  the  potteries 
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But  in  this  process,  instead  of  printing  from 
the  copper-])lato,  a slab  or  hoard  of  real  oak  is 
used  tor  that  purpose,  as  thus : A suitable 
]>iece  or  board  of  oak  is  prepared  in  a par- 
ticular manner,  so  as  to  clear  out  tlie  soft 
fibre  from  out  the  grain  or  pores.  This 
process  at  the  same  time  hardens  the  wood. 
The  wood  being  now  ready,  the  printing 
colour  is  laid  upon  it  and  spread  evenly.  A 
scraper  is  then  passed  over  the  board,  and 
cleans  oif  all  superfluous  colour,  just  as  if  it 
were  a copper- j)late,  only  in  the  potteries  the 
pallet  knife  is  used.  A particular  kind  of 
tiansfer  paper  is  then  laid  upon  the  board, 
and  the  wholeis  passed  under  padded  rollers, 
and  when  the  paper  is  taken  off,  the  whole 
of  the  pattern  of  the  oak  board  is  printed 
upon  it.  This  paper  may  then  be  cut  up  into 
any  sizes  as  may  be  required,  and  the  grained 
side  placed  upon  the  work  to  be  grained  ; it 
is  then  well  rubbed,  and  after  it  has  stood 
some  time  the  paper  irray  be  washed  away 
with  water  and  a sponge,  leaving  the  whole 
of  the  figure  and  grain  of  the  oak  upon  the 
painted  wood.  By  this  process  we  transfer  a 
facsimile  of  the  wood  to  the  painted  surface, 
and  if  the  colour  of  the  ground  and  the  graining 
colour  are  properly  managed,  the  work  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  tlie  real  wood.  The 
process  of  printing  from  the  wood  was  first 
introduced  and  patented  in  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  by  a French  firm,  and 
applied  to  wall  papers.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  some  nine  or  ten  years 
ago.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  our 
paper-hanging  manufacturers  to  imitate  this 
manufacture  by  other  means,  but  none  have 
srrcceeded  so  well  as  Messrs.  Heywood, 
Higginbotam  & Co.,  of  Hyde-road,  Man- 
chester, who  tirrn  out  some  oaks  we  prefer  to 
the  wood-printed  goods.  The  patent  for  the 
transferring  from  the  wood  on  to  the  paint 
work  was  takeir  out  by  a Mr.  Dean,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufacture,  to 
whom,  after  seeing  the  French  process,  theidea 
of  transfer  would  be  quite  natural  and  easy  to 
carry  out.  The  process  is  good  and  thoroughly 
effective,  but  the  great  cost  involved  must 
prevent  its  being  used,  except  for  special  jobs, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  wood  but  oak  for 
which  this  process  is  available. 

o 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitute on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward I’ Anson,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of  King’s 
Anns  Yard,  Moorgate-street,  was  elected  an 
Associate. 

Mr.  Hebb,  Associate,  said  he  should  like  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  a point  of  pro- 
fessional practice.  Some  time  ago  the  Institute 
issued  a memorandum  with  regard  to  professional 
charges,  which  was  supposed  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  architects  in  connection  with  the 
institute  ; this  was  as  far  hack  as  1862.  The 
resolutions  contained  in  the  document  referred  to 
were  numerous,  and  embraced  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  jiractice  with  which  an  architect  was 
likely  to  meet.  The  point  to  which  he  wished  to 
dkect  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  the  article 
regarding  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  an  archi- 
tect for  his  services  in  his  professional  capacity. 
In  the  statement  of  professional  practice  referred 
to,  thisremuneration  was  fixed  at  5 per  cent,  on  the 
total  cost  of  the  works  executed  ; there  were,  under 
special  circumstances,  however,  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  the  architect  being  entitled  in  some 
cases  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  while  in 
other  instances  he  was  to  receive  less  than  5 per 
cent.  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  been 
tho  intention  of  the  Institute  that  the  minimum 
charge  should  be,  as  a rule,  5 per  cent.  He 
would  therefore  ask  whether  the  attention  of  the 
Coimcil  had  been  drawn  to  tho  “conditions” 
which  had  been  issued  recently  by  the  Governors 
of  Bridewell  .and  Bethlehem  Hospitals,  in  which 
theii'  architect’s  commission  was  fixed  at  2}  per 
cent.  This,  it  was  true,  was  in  addition  to  a 
salary.  IVero  the  rules  which  had  been  framed 
and  issued  by  the  Institute  supposed  to  be  bind- 


ing upon  all  the  members,  or  were  they  to  be  re- 
garddd  as  merely  in  the  light  of  “ recommenda- 
tions ” which  the  Council  desired  might  be  con- 
formed to  as  much  as  possible  ’?  Any  departure 
from  such  rules  (supposing  them  to  bo  binding) 
by  one  or  two  members  must  necessarily  be  to 
the  damage  of  tho  rest  of  the  members,  and  of  the 
profession  at  large.  But  if  they  w’cre  merely 
“ recommendations,”  they  must  be  looked  upon 
in  another  light  than  rules  which  should  govern 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  of  the  membei^  of 
tho  Institute.  If  they  were  rules  to  be  con- 
formed to  by  all  the  members,  were  they  still 
binding,  or  were  they  abrogated  by  anything 
which  had  taken  idace  since  1862  ? 

Peopessoe  Kere  thought  that,  on  that  occasion, 
when  the  Institute  had  met  to  hear  a paper  read, 
it  W’as  out  of  order  for  Mr.  Hebb  to  put  such  a 
question,  interrupting,  as  it  did,  the  usual  course 
of  buisness. 

Ml'.  Seddon,  hon.  sec.,  said  that  a similar 
question, had  been  answered  the  other  day.  The 
clauses  of  the  document  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hebb 
weienot  considered  to  be  rules,  hut  merely  re- 
commendations which  it  was  desirable  that  every 
member  of  the  Institue  should  adopt. 

Mr.  Nash,  Fellow,  did  not  concur  with  what 
Professor  Kerr  had  said,  and  thought  that  Mr. 
Hebb’s  question  was  a very  reasonable  and  proper 
one  to  ask  ; and  if  such  a question  could  not  bo 
asked  at  an  ordinary  meeting,  how  or  when  was 
it  possible  for  a member  of  the  Institute  to  direct 
attention  to  any  subject  which  ho  considered  to 
be  of  importance  ? The  question  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Hebb  was  very  important,  as  just  now  it 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  have  a clear 
understanding  on  all  points  of  professional  prac- 
tice. He  thought  that  it  might  not  be  altogether 
amiss  if  the  Council  were  to  reconsider  and  revise 
the  document  referred  to,  which,  nevertheless, 
he  considered  a most  excellent  one.  The  Bride- 
well Hospital  “ conditions,”  however,  did  not  bear 
upon  the  question  at  all,  for  the  architect  to  the 
Governors  received  a salary,  and  therefore  could 
not  expect  to  receive  5 per  cent,  as  well. 

Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  Q.C.,  then  gave  a lec- 
ture “ On  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Deme 
Construction.”  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Messrs.  Penrose.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Nash,  and 
Prof.  Kerr  took  part,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
Mr.  Denison  had  laid  down  very  valuable  rules 
for  mastering  the  many  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities of  dome  construction,  although  Mr. 
Nash  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  “ practical 
sagacity  of  the  architect  ” ought  to  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  grapple  successfully  with  such 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Denison,  in  reply,  while  admitting  that 
“ practical  sagacity”  went  a long  way  with  archi- 
tects, as  with  other  people,  pointed. out  that  in 
previous  discussions  on  dome  construction  the 
members  had  been  unable  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  only  by 
mathematics  that  such  conclusions  could  be 
arrived  at. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  formally 
tendered  to  Mr.  Denison  for  his  paper,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

O 

ON  LONDON  AS  A FIELD  FOR  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDY.* 

{Continued  from  ]}age  96.) 
ri^HE  fire  of  London  is  the  great  event  in  the 
JL  architectiu'al  history  of  our  metropolis.  The 
year  1666  lands  us,  in  our  study  of  London,  at  the 
commencement  of  what  is  the  fullest  period,  the 
modern  epoch,  in  which  we  ourselves  are  living 
and  working.  Of  course  the  great  change  in  learning 
and  in  art  which  distinguished  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had,  ere  this  date,  swept  over  Great  Britain  as 
it  did  over  tho  rest  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country 
some  part  at  least  of  its  action  was  intensified  by 
its  being  complicated  first  with  a religious 
and  then  with  a political  revolution.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Fire  of  Loudon  many  more  traces  of 
this  gradual  change,  or  of  the  times  which  preceded 
it,  would  have  survived  than  actually  exist,  but  the 
lire  made  a disastrously  clean  sweeir  of  mueh  that 
we  should  have  valued  now,  aird  left  a vast  field  for 
"Wren’s  works,  which,  with  those  of  his  successors, 
constitute  a definite  Loudon  school  of  architecture. 
Before  the  Fire  we  had  Renaissance  architects  at 
work  here,  and  the  greatest  of  them,  Inigo  Jones, 
has  left  behind  him  in  the  bauquettiug  hall,  TNffiite- 
hall,  air  excellent  specimen  of  the  art  of  Italy,  im- 
ported, with  but  little  variation  in  its  details,  into 
this  country.  This  building,  like  all  Jones’s  work. 
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is  well  worth  study,  and  though  a fragment  of  a 
large  design,  it  is  very  complete  in  itself,  and  very 
full  of  characteristic  points.  The  super-position  of 
orders  commonly  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Vig- 
nola, and  the  completely  decorative  use  made  of 
the  orders,  are  characteristic  of  Itahau  Renaissance 
building  ; so  is  the  very  secular  quality  of  the  whole 
design — a quality  which  you  will  see  it  was  right  it 
should  possess  when  you  recollect  that  this  biiilding 
was  a bauquettiug  hall,  and  not  built  as  a chapel  at 
aU.  I suspect,  however,  notwithstanding  his  fine 
simple  church  in  Covent-Garden,  that  Renaissance 
art  would  not  have  lent  itself  well  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  in  Jones’s  hands  any  more  than  it  did  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  his  Italian  and  French 
contemporaries ; and  it  was  reserved  for  "Wren,  a 
man  of  perhaps  greater  genius  as  weU  as  grander 
opportunities,  to  mould  a ver-y  inflexible  style— and 
one  associated  far  more  with  the  recollections  of 
pagan  rites  or  with  a pompous  ritual  than  with 
simplicity  in  the  celebration  of  Ctu'istian  worship — 
to  the  purposes  of  the  English  reformed  Church. 
In  Wren  we  possess  an  architect  of  the  first  rank, 
distinguished  for  sound  judgment  and  skill,  versatile 
talents,  and  real  genius.  His  mind  was  strongly 
imbued  with  the  spnit  of  Gothic,  though  he  did  not 
understand  its  letter.  Such  of  his  works  as  profess 
to  be  Gothic,  like  the  west  towers  at  Westminster, 
arc  very  defective  ; but  those  where  he  employed 
his  own  architecture,  but  in  a Gothic  manner,  are 
most  delightful.  The  steeples  of  the  City  churches 
are  excellent  examples  of  what  I mean,  and  the 
best  of  them — such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Bow 
Chm'ch  (Cheapside),  S.  Bride’s,  and  S.  Clement 
Danes — are  excellently  well  worthy  of  study.  His 
best  churches  are  worth  attention  as  interiors,  on 
account  both  of  their  beauty  and  then-  convenience. 
The  most  famous  are  S.  Stephen’s,  Walbroqk 
(noted  for  good  architectural  treatment),  and  3. 
James’s,  Piccadilly  (for  economical  arrangement 
and  construction) ; but  almost  (if  not  quite)  aU  of 
them,  are  convenient,  effective,  and  excellent  for 
speaking  and  hearing  in.  His  great  work,  S.  Paul’s, 

I need  not,  I hope,  recommend  to  you  as  in  its  style 
aclie/d'ccuvre;  but  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
say  a word  as  to  why  any  great  budding  of  the  stylo 
in  which  Wren  worked  ought  to  be  studied  by  you. 
There  are,  I know,  some  architects  and  some 
students  who  say  they  only  intend  to  woi'k  in  a 
Mediaeval  style ; that  the  best  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  knew  nothing  of  the  Classical  work 
which  had  gone  before  them,  and  did  well  without 
it ; and  that  they  hope,  by  retaining  an  exclusively 
Gothic  bent  of  mind,  and  keeping  themselves  as 
free  as  jrossible  from  Classic,  to  do  as  well  as  they. 
Put  boldly,  this  means  that  they  will  emulate  not 
merely  the  skid  but  the  seclusion  of  the  Mediaeval 
architect.  Now  I take  it  this  is  founded  on  the 
radicaUy-defective  basis  that  whereas  the  architect 
of  the  hHddle  Ages  was  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  his  own  time,  our  supposed  exclusive  Mediss- 
valist  would  be  thoroughly  out  of  harmony  with 
ours.  To  know  nothing  of  the  work  of  the  Romans 
was  the  common  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
architect  shared  it.  To  know  something  of  the 
work  of  aU  past  times  is — unfortunately,  perhaps, 
but  unquestionably — the  lot  ef  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  architect  who  would  keep  abreast 
of  his  own  day  must  share  that  knowledge.  But 
more  than  this,  the  works  of  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects usher  in  the  modem  manner,  which  has  never 
yet  been  rooted  out  or  sux>planted,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  being  combated  and  contradicted  at  every 
stejr,  ought  to  be  understood  and  kepit  in  mind.  It 
is  no  more  xiossible  to  avoid  the  modem 
element  in  the  taste,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  public,  or  the  modern  im- 
provements in  building  materials,  than  it  is  to 
ignore  the  nineteenth  century  in  dress,  literature, 
amusements,  politics,  or  any  other  element  of  social 
lib  . It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  in  urging  you  to 
examine  "Wren’s  works  as  forming  the  starting  point 
of  modern  architecture  in  Loudon,  I am  naming  a 
very  strong  element  in  the  claim  which  they  make 
uiron  your  attention.  Wren’s  cathedral  belongs, 
however,  to  the  highest  category  of  works  which 
are  aiipealcd  to  as  the  culminating  points  in  the 
history  of  architectural  styles,  which  are  matters 
of  national  pride,  and  wMch  are  the  landmarks  of 
great  cities.  Far  inferior  in  bulk  and  in  richness  to 
8.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  perhaps  not  so  refined  m 
detail,  S.  Paul's  has  unquestionably  the  finer 
exterior ; and  though  its  interior  has  been  surpassed 
by  several  similar  works,  it  is  yet  among  the  very 
finest.  "When  you  have  become  famihar  with 
S.  Paul’s,  I would  have  you  visit  the  model  of 
original  design  (which  lies,  or  did  lie,  in  a hau- 
reiiahed  condition  at  South  Kensington),  and  try 
to  realize  from  it  what  the  intentions  of  its  gifted 
author  had  been  as  to  interior  effect.  Of  Y ren  s 
liowers  as  an  architect  of  secular  buildings,  Gr^n- 
wich  Hospital  (a  building  easily  within  reach  ot 
Loudon)  is  a noble  example,  and  I recommend  tms 
building  to  yom'  careful  study.  His  other  secular 
works  near  London  are  several  of  them  leM  note- 
worthy, but  I cannot  forbear  naming  Chelsea 
Hospital  as  a plain  work,  full  of  good  sense,  sm- 
liUcity,  breadth,  and  dignity.  "Wren’s  followers  dul 
not  equal  them  master,  and  I am  not  inclined  to  urp 
yoiu'  devoting  much  attention  to  the  works  of  Gmhs 
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and  Hawksmoor,  tliongh  S.  Martin’s  Chnrcli,  by  the 
first-named  architect,  is  a building  of  much  merit. 
A greater  architect  than  either  was  Vanbrugh, 
who,  I think,  has  not  left  Any  building  hehuul  in 
London. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  w'as 
distinguished  by  features  worth  your  notice,  and 
which  are  to  be  found  in  private  dwelling-houses. 
Most  of  the  gabled  houses,  with  overhanging  stories 
and  projecting  bay  and  oriel  windows  — which 
belonged  to  the  sixteenth  century,  or,  at  least,  wore 
in  the  manner  of  it — have  disappeared,  or  wo  should, 
at  an  earlier  stage,  have  had  to  notice  them  ; but 
the  style  of  house  which  succeeded  them  is  still  to 
be  found  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  in  decayed 
portions  of  the  metropolis  itself — largo  scpiare 
houses  of  red  brick,  often  beautifully  cut  and 
rubbed  ; rich  overhanging  cornices,  and  high  roofs  ; 
excellent  wrougbt-iron  gates,  and  finely-carved  wood 
brackets  adorn  their  exteriors,  w-hich  often  also  are 
enriclicd  internally  by  good  chimney-pieces,  fine 
vigorous  woodwork  in  doors,  dados,  shutters,  &c. ; 
and  which  always  boast  a roomy  hall  and  stau-case, 
with  excellent  balustrades.  The  most  beautiful  bits 
of  detail  in  S.  Paul’s  are  Gibbons’s  wood  carving,’and 
forged  iron  grilles  of  which  the  smith’s  name  is  un- 
known to  me.  In  many  parts  of  London  you  may 
find  fragments  of  wood-carving  and  wrought -iron 
not  far  inferior  to  those  at  S.  Paul’s — certainly 
quite  in  the  manner  of  it,  and  well  worthv  of 
being  sketched.  At  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Wands- 
worth, and  other  suburbs,  these  houses  abound  ; 
and  in  London  (in  such  places  as  Queen’s- 
square,  Westminster,  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields) 
they  still  survive.  Co'ming  down  again,  we  have 
the  polished  and  refined  work  of  Sir’  William 
Chambers,  who  in  Somerset  House  produced 
a building  well  deserving  your  study ; and 
after,  b.im  the  buildings  (private  houses  mostly)  of 
the  Adams.  These  houses,  weak  and  poor  in  other 
respects,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plaster_  enrichments,  and  in  such  places  as  the 
Adelphi-terrace  you  may  find  houses  with  ceilings 
that  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Sir  John  Soane  is 
the  next  architect  of  note.  His  best  work,  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  one  of  the  buildings  which,  I 
think,  deserve  to  be  pointed  out  to  your  notice.  It 
is  entirely  destitute  of  external  windows,  and  lower 
than  all  the  buildings  round  it,  and  yet,  though  de- 
prived of  the  two  means  by  which  alone  an  architect 
generally  hopes  to  produce  a commanding  effect 
(height  and  features),  Soane  has  here  produced  a 
building  which  is  pleasing  in  effect  and  full  of  very 
beautiful  detail,  and  which  holds  its  own  among  the 
lofty  piles  in  its  neighbourhood.  I now  come  to  a 
period  which  I look  upon  with  great  regret,  and 
should  almost  have  been  glad  to  have  avoided  men- 
tioning had  I seen  how  to  pass  it  by.  It  is  the 
Greek,  the  Anglo-Greek,  time  I mean,  which,  com- 
mencing at  the  return  of  these  enterprising  travel- 
lers Stuart  and  Revett  from  Greece,  has  continued 
almost  to  our  own  day.  Ihave  already  ventured  to  give 
my  own  opinion  of  Greek  architecture  as  attempted 
to  be  introduced  into  this  country.  The  Greek  re- 
vival was  a gallant  effort  nobly  made,  and  deserved 
success,  but  it  was,  I think,  impossible  for  an  archi- 
tecture originated  and  matui'ed  under  such  very 
different  climatic  circumstances  to  be  imported  -with 
satisfactory  results.  The  Greek  revival  was,  how- 
ever, popular  for  a time,  and  several  opportunities 
of  executing  what  must  be  considered  Greek  build- 
ings were  enjoyed  in  London  by  the  architects  of 
the  movement ; mdeed,  they  were  in  this  respect 
more  fortunate  than  their  successors  in  the  far 
more  general  and  more  popular  Gothic  revival  have 
hitherto  been.  At  the  outside  the  difficulty  had  to 
be  met  that  most  important  buildings  required  in 
London  were  of  a description  of  which  no  examples 
existed  in  Greece,  and  that  the  amount  of  external 
light  required  to  be  admitted  and  of  shadow  per- 
missible was  altogether  different.  In  such  struc- 
tures as  the  Post-office,  the  British  Museum,  London 
University  College,  and  the  National  Gallery,  we 
have  the  results  of  these  conditions.  All  of  them 
have  a forbidding  aspect,  because  what  is  welcome 
shade  in  Greece  is  cheerless  gloom  in  London ; all 
of  them  have  Greek  details,  but,  in  the  mass,  breathe 
more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  Roman  or  Italian  com- 
position, and,  what  is  perhaps  of  most  importance, 
no  one  of  them  is  enriched  with  that  profusion  of 
good  sculpture  which  is  wanted,  if  I mistake  not,  in 
a Greek  building  in  London  at  least  as  much  as  in 
Greece.  For  correctness  of  detail  I believe  S.  Pan- 
eras  Church  in  the  Euston-road  may  be  safely  con- 
sulted by  you ; and  for  effectiveness  I am  inclined 
(though  disagreeing,  I believe,  with  general 
opinion)  to  recommend  the  portico  to  the 
Euston  Station,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hard- 
wick. The  Greek  revival  furnished  us  with  at  least 
wo  very  distinguished  architects,  Cockerell  and 
Ebnes.  Of  Elmes’s  work  I am  not  aware  whether 
ttny  specimen  exists  in  London.  He  died  early, 
leaving  his  great  building,  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, incomplete,  but  having,  in  designing  that 
’fracture,  gone  further  in  the  direction  of  making 
Greek  architecture  available  for  English  wants  than 
any  other  artist.  That  building,  whenever  any  of 
sufficient  evidence  to  you 
Elmes’s  death  was  a great  loss  to  our  art. 
Lff  Professor  Cockerell  some  here  present  retain,  I 


doubt  not,  that  affcotionate  and  enthusiastic  kind 
of  recollection  by  which  the  memory  of  so  accom- 
plished and  so  kindly  a professor  is  cherished  among 
those  who  attended  his  courses.  Some  of  his  works 
in  London  deserve  your  especial  attention,  if  you 
are  minded  to  see  what  Greek  art  can  do  here.  His 
insiu'anco  office  at  the  corner  of  Agar-street  is  a 
good  specimen ; so  was  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  before  it  was  mutilated  (I  was  about 
to  say),  at  any  rate  ruined,  by  the  faqade  being  pro- 
longed, and  that  in  the  curved  lino.  A very  in- 
structive exainjile  of  Cockerell’s  work  is  the  build- 
ing which  I think  he  himself  regarded  as  his  best 
work  in  London,  and  ivliich,  tboughnot  Greek,  has 
so  very  large  an  infusion  of  Greek  refinement  in  it 
that  we  may  woU  bo  justified  in  taking  it  as  a kind 
of  transitional  example  between  Greek  and  Italian 
Renaissance.  I refer  to  the  Sun  Fue  Office,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  amount  of  time  or  trouble 
which  you  may  devote  to  that  building  will  be 
thrown  away.  That  incongruity  between  English 
wants  and  ancient  models  still  existed,  but  not  in 
the  same  degree,  when  men  began  to  turn  to  Roman 
examples  ; but  what  was  much  more  to  the  purpose, 
the  process  of  adapting  the  latter  to  modern  re- 

Iquii'ements,  as  far  as  adaptation  was  necessary, 
had  been  akeady  gone  through  by  a race  with  far 
higher  natural  artistic  endowments  and  far  better 
training  than  our  own ; and  Florence,  Genoa, 

I Rome,  and  Venice,  with  a host  of  other  Italian 
cities  and  towns,  were  found  to  teem  with  examples 
of  modern  architecture  which  had  a thoroughly 
Classical  character,  and  therefore  harmonised  with 
the  tone  of  mind  that  oar  aU  but  exclusive  study 
of  the  poets  and  prose  writings  of  Greece  and 
Rome  had  rendered  very  universal  among  educa 
ted  Englishmen  a generation  back  ; while  it  had 
already  been  shaped  to  our  uses  by  having  been 
employed  for  all  the  purposes  which  modern 
European  civiUsation  desii'es  that  buildings  shall 
serve.  In  Italian  Renaissance,  then,  we  have  a 
style,  or  more  properly  a group  of  allied  styles, 
introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  and  which 
never  wholly  died  out,  but  which  was  reverted  to 
eagerly  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Greek 
period.  This  style  has  a strong  hold  upon  London ; 
a very  considerable  number  of  good  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  it,  unfortunately  along  with  many 
bad  ones,  and  if  I mistake  not  it  will  continue  to 
be  poijularfor  along  time  yet.  The  best  examples 
in  London  of  Anglo  ltalian  Renaissance  yield  very 
little,  if  at  all,  to  their  Italian  prototypes,  and  if 
you  will  select  them  carefully,  and  will  keep  to  the 
good  ones,  you  may  obtain  a very  good  knowledge 
of  the  style  without  leaving  London.  I know  that 
the  difficulty  is  great  for  young  students,  and  even 
for  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced  (if  untravelled), 
to  know  what  is  good,  and  after  some  consideration 
I have  thought  it  better  to  point  out  to  you  as 
samples  a few  men  whose  works  you  may  safely 
trust,  and  a few  buildings  which  you  may  well 
study,  than  to  attempt  to  analyse  a large  number  of 
buildings.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that  if  I name 
only  three  or  four  architects,  that  their  works  and 
the  other  buildings  I happen  to  mention  are  the 
only  ones  I consider  really  good.  Such  selections 
are  necessarily  made  as  specimens  only,  and  in- 
evitably leave  many  good  works  by  good  men  quite 
unnoticed.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  facile 
princeps  among  those  w’ho  have  worked  in  the 
Renaissance  styles  in  our  own  time.  His  best 
works  for  om-  purpose  are  the  Reform  Club  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  the  Travellers’  Club,  which  adjoins  it ; 
and  a neighbouring  building  of  great  beauty,  though 
to  my  taste  a less  perfect  model — Bridgwater  House. 
Barry’s  Treasury  buildings  in  Whitehall  may  be 
added  to  this  list,  and  nothing  better  in  Renaissance 
architecture  in  the  shape  of  studied  composition 
and  refined  detail  can  possibly  be  put  before  you 
than  these  four  exteriors.  The  range  of  PaU  Mall 
clubhouses  will  yield  one  or  two  other  fine  examples 
— the  Carlton  for  instance  (I  believe  by  Mr. 
Smirke),  which  is  none  the  worse  for  our  purpose 
that  it  adheres  very  closely  to  one  of  Sansovini’s 
designs  at  Venice  ; but  while  commending  these 
to  your  notice  I cannot  but  dwell  upon  the 
higher  value  of  Barry’s  works  as  objects  of  study. 
Sir  James  Pennethorne’s  Italian  works  may  be 
named  as  worth  careful  attention.  I would  especially 
refer  to  his  London  University,  in  Burlington  Gar- 
dens, and  his  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  His  en- 
largement of  Somerset  House,  though  a very  credit- 
able work,  does  not  claim  attention  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  as  it  is  only  the  carrying  out  of  an 
existing  design.  Among  the  mansions  of  the  West 
End  there  are  here  and  there  examples  of  the  style 
we  are  considering,  which  rise  well  above  the  gene- 
ral dead  level  of  sordid  stucco.  As  good  an  instance 
as  any  is  Mr.  Holford’s  house,  in  Park-lane,  built 
by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  I believe,  and  which  is  a very  nice 
example  of  an  Italian  villa  or  small  palazzo  trans- 
planted hither.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster’s  in- 
complete house  near  it  is  another  good  example. 

East  of  Temple  Bar  we  may  now  and  then  find, 
amid  a mass  of  the  most  regretable  lost  opportuni- 
ties, a good  example  of  Renaissance,  and  there  is 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  have  enabled  London  to 
vie  with  Venice  had  oui  architects  only  been  men 
half  as  fit  for  their  opportunities  as  Wren  was  for 
his.  Mr.  I’iVnson’s  Bible  Society’s  House  may  be 


named  as  an  honourable  exception  to  the  generally 
disgraceful  level  of  city  work  ; so  may  some  other.s 
of  his  street  buildings.  Goldsmitbs’  Hall,  by  tliu 
late  Mr.  Hardwick,  deserves  honourable  mention  as 
a vigorous  and  even  noble  specimen  of  arcliitecturo 
— l)erhaps  a trifle  heavy,  but  very  palatial,  and  far 
in  advance  of  most  of  the  halls  of  the  City  com- 
panies, among  which  some  recent  siieciraens  are  no 
improvement  on  their  predecessors.  Mr.  Gibson's 
National  and  Provincial  Bank  maybe  named  as  a 
good  example  of  the  utmost  decorative  enrichment 
that  can  be  lavished  upon  a building.  It  is  a decided 
success,  and  will  furnish  a fmid  of  good  detail.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr’s  Insurance  Office  at  the  corner  of 
Eastchcap  is  another  successful  and  well-wrouglil- 
out  city  building  of  Italian  arcljitecture.  This  list 
might,  with  some  i«ins,  be  extended  considerably, 
but  it  is  bard  to  keep  one’s  patience  when  one  ic- 
flects  how  easily  a long  list  of  costly  London  build- 
ings which  I could  only  name,  did  1 mimtion  them 
to  you,  as  examples  of  vjlial  to  avoid  cariied  out  in 
marble,  granite,  and  freestone,  might  be  made  out, 
and  how  needless  it  is  that  it  should  be  so.  Loudon 
tradesmen  and  merchants  will  pay  for  stone  and 
granite,  girders  and  glass ; when  will  they  learn  to 
value  genius  and  taste  ? When  shall  wc  ourselves 
learn  to  do  our  duty  to  om-selves  and  our  in-o- 
fession  ? A florid  example  of  the  style  we  are  re- 
ferring to  has  been  recently  completed  in  8ir  Higby 
Wyatt’s  India  Office.  1 am  now  referring  to  the  in- 
terior, that  portion  of  it  which  is  the  work  of  an 
architect  who  professes  to  practice  the  Renaissance 
style.  The  quadrangle  and  staircases  are  W’ell 
worth  attention,  as  showing  the  results  of  a strong 
love  for  ornament  highly  cultivated  and  freely  in- 
dulged, though  more  decorated  than  is  usually 
either  practicable  or  desirable.  The  Ren  .issanco 
style,  as  you  may  be  aware,  penetrated  Prance 
earlier  than  or  at  the  same  time  as  England, 
and  certain  developments  of  it  are  due  rather 
to  French  than  to  Italian  treatment.  Of  the  best 
French  period,  as  far  as  ornament  goes — the  time 
of  Francis  I. — we  have,  I think,  no  imitations  in 
London,  and  yet  I can  hardly  imagine  a style  better 
suited  to  the  display  of  elegant  richness  in  a small 
frontage  than  that.  The  Crystal  Palace  Renais 
sance  Court  contains  some  fragments  of  it,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  may  stimulate  you  to  seek 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  it  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Loire.  The  high  roofs,  tall  lulaster-like  lines  of 
rustics,  and  some  other  features  which  have  been 
common  of  late  years,  are,  however,  traceable  to 
French  influence,  but  in  part  of  a later  period  ; and 
such  buildings  as  the  Cannon-street  and  Charing- 
cross  Hotels,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  and  the  large 
masses  of  buildings  recently  erected  on  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster's  estate  by  Mr.  Cundy  (near  the 
Victoria  Station)  must  be  accepted  as  the  best 
specimens  we  have  of  this  manner.  They  are  none 
of  them,  however,  such  good  specimens  of  French 
Renaissance  as  Sir  C.  Barry’s  works  were  of  Italian, 
being  deficient  in  the  refinement  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  French  architects.  A house  recently  birilt 
in  Park-lane  may  be,  perhaps,  recommended  to  you 
as  a more  perfect  specimen  of  this  manner,  of 
which  there  are  some  other  fair  examples  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  such  as  the  Great  Western 
Hotel. 

(To  he  continued.) 

-* 

S.  ALBAN’S  CHURCH,  TATTENHzILL, 
CHESHIRE. 

This  church,  consecrated  in  November  last,  has 
with  the  exception  of  tower  and  aisle  walls 
been  entu'ely  rebuilt.  The  space  formerly  oc 
cupied  by  the  old  chancel  is  now  included  in  th  o 
nave,  and  the  south  aisle  has  been  extended  one 
bay ; the  original  window  at  east  end  of  same 
having  been  re-inserted.  A new  chancel,  organ 
chamber,  and  vestry  have  been  added. 

The  tower  is  a square  embattled  structure  of 
stone,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  con- 
tains a peal  of  five  bells.  From  the  level  of  the 
gutter  project  short  grote.sque  gurgoyles  ; and  two 
empty  niches,  jirobably  once  containing  figures  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  S.  Alban,  occupy  prominent 
positions  above  the  doorway.  The  initials  R.-H. 
and  M.  R.  D.  on  shields  below  the  niches  have 
given  rise  to  antiquarian  controversies.  Inside, 
the  tower  is  open  to  the  church,  but  a screen  has 
been  fixed  under  the  arch,  to  conceal  the  bellringers 
from  the  view  of  the  congregation.  The  tower 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  d:  Westlake.  The  window  also  at 
west  end  of  south  aisle  is  filled  w’ith  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

The  nave  is  divided  from  aisles  by  four  arches 
springing  from  piers  with  moulded  caps.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  three  principals,  which,  with 
the  rafters,  are  of  varnished  pitch  pine.  The  nave 
roof  has  been  raised  about  10ft.  from  those  of  the 
aisles,  and  the  intermediate  walls  have  been  pierced 
with  clerestory  windows.  The  windows  of  aisles 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  new  lead  lights 
inserted.  The  old  box  pews  have  been  replaced 
by  open  ones,  which  will  accemmodate  about  500 
persons.  The  whole  of  the  interior  w'alls  are  of 
stone.  The  font  and  pulpit  of  stone  are  special  gifts. 
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The  uew  cbaucel  is  well  raised,  aud  paved  in  the 
centre  with  encaustic  tiles.  Treparations  have 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a reredos.  ihc  east 
window,  by  Hardman,  has  been  presented  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Rector,  aud  illustrates  the 
Crueili.N,ion  aud  scenes  in  connection  therewith. 
In  a window  in  the  south  side  of  chancel,  the 
stained  glass  which  was  fovmerly  in  the  old  east 
wixulow  is  replaccil.  It  contains  a rexireseiitation 
of  S.  Alban,  aud  the  arms  of  Lord  Dudley,  who 
vas  executed  for  high  treason  in  the 
Henry  VII. , aud  who  held  the  manor  at  that 
time.  . . . , . 

The  new  south  xiorch  was  the  gift  of  a parisluouci , 
aud  is  framed  with  strong  oak  timbers,  the  beams 
and  verge-boards  being  carved.  The  winnows  have 
painted  glass  in  them. 

'the  whole  of  the  roofs  are  covered  with  green 

Langdale  slates.  . , i i 

The  works  have  been  well  carried  out,  at  a cost 
of  i::i,500,  under  the  dh-ectioii  of  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
architect,  of  Chester,  by  Mr.  George  MooUaui, 
builder,  of  TatteuhaU. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  OXIDATION  OF 
IRON.* 


SOME  two  years  since,  Sir  Charles  Fox  inquired 
of  me  if  I could  give  him  the  exact  composi- 
tion of  iron  rust,  viz.,  the  oxidation  found  on  the 
surface  of  metallic  iron.  I replied  that  it  was 
admitted  by  all  chemists  to  be  the  hydrate  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  containing  a trace  of  am- 
monia ; to  this  he  answered,  that  he  had  read 
several  books  on  the  subject  in  which  the  state- 
ments referring  to  it  differed,  and  from  recent 
observations  he  hml  made,  he  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  acknowledged  composition  of  iron 
rust.  He  further  stated  that  if  he  took  a bar  of 
rusted  wrought  iron,  and  put  it  in  violent  vibra- 
tions, by  applying  at  one  end  the  fall  of  a hammer, 
scales  would  be  separated  which  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  the  substance  I had  described. 

This  conversation  induced  me  to  commence  a 
series  of  experiments  which  I shall  now  detail.  I 
first  carefully  analysed  some  specimens  of  iron 
rust,  which  were  procured  as  free  as  possible  from 
any  source  of  contamination.  Thus  one  of  these 
samples  was  supplied  to  me  by  Sir  Charles  Fox, 
as  taken  from  the  outside  of  Conway  Bridge,  the 
other  secured  by  myself  at  Llangollen,  North 
Wales.  These  specimens  gave  the  following 
results  when  submitted  to  analysis  : — 


Sesquioxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  iron 

Silica 

Ammonia  . . 
Carbonate  of  lime 


Conway  Bridge. 

. 93  094  . 

5-810  . 

0 900  . 

0-190  . 

. Trace. 


Llangollen. 

92-900 
C-177 
0 617 
0-121 
Trace. 
0-295 


These  results  clearly  show  the  correctness  of 
Sir  Charles  Fox’s  foresight,  that  the  composition 
of  the  rust  cf  iron  is  far  more  complicated  than  is 
stated  in  our  text  books.  Therefoie  the  question 
may  be  asked.  Is  the  oxidation  of  iron  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
to  the  decomposition  of  its  aqueous  vapour  ; or 
does  the  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  it  contains  determine  or  intensify  the  oxi- 
dation of  metallic  iron  ? To  reply  to  it  I have 
made  a long  series  of  experiments,  extending  over 
two  years,  and  which  I hope  will  throw  some 
light  on  this  very  important  question . 

Perfectly  cleaned  i lades  of  steel  and  iron, 
having  a gutta-percha  mass  at  one  end,  were  in- 
troduced in  tubes  which  were  placed  over  a mer- 
cury trough,  and  by  a current  of  pure  oxygen 
conducted  to  the  top  of  the  experimental  tube, 
the  atmosphere  wak  displaced,  and  it  was  then 
easy  to  introduce  in  these  tubes  traces  of  mois- 
ture, carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia. 

After  a period  of  four  mouths  the  blades  of  iron 
so  exposed  gave  the  following  results  : — 


("Oxidation  most  rapid,  a few 
I hours  being  sullicient.  The 
Damp  oxygen  and  , assumed  a dark  green 

carbonic  acid  j colour,  which  then  turned 
p brown  ochre. 

Dry  oxygen  aud 

ammonia. . . . No  oxidation. 

Damp  ,,  No  oxidation. 

The  above  results  prove  that  under  the  condi- 
tions described,  pure  and  dry  oxygen  does  not 
determine  the  oxidation  of  iron,  thatmoist  oxygen 
has  only  feeble  action  ; dry  or  moist  pure  carbonic 
acid  has  no  action,  but  that  moist  oxygen  contain- 
ing traces  of  carbonic  acid  acts  most  rapidly  on 
iron,  giving  rise  to  protoxide  of  iron,  then  to 
carbonate  of  the  same  oxide,  aud  last  to  a mixture 
of  saline  oxide  aud  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  . 

These  facts  tend  to  show  that  carbonic  acid  is 
the  agent  which  determines  the  oxidation  of  iron, 
and  justilies  me  in  assuming  that  it  is  the  piresence 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  aud  n-)t  its 
oxygen  or  its  aqueous  vapour,  which  determines 
the  oxidation  of  iron  in  common  air.  Although 
this  statement  may  be  objected  to  at  first  sight, 
on  the  ground  of  the  small  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  still  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a piece  of  iron,  when  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influences,  comes  in  contact  with 
large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  during  24  hours. 

These  results  appeared  to  me  so  interesting 
that  I decided  to  institute  several  series  of  ex- 
periments. 

M^hen  jicrfectly  clean  blades  of  the  best  quality 
of  commercial  iron  are  jilaced  in  ordinary  Man- 
chester water  they  rust  with  great  facility,  but  if 
the  water  is  previously  well  boiled  and  deprived 
of  oxygen  aud  carbonic  acid,  they  will  not  rust 
for  several  weeks.  Again,  if  a blade  of  the  same 
metal  is  half  immersed  in  a bottle  containing 
equal  volumes  of  pure  distilled  water  and  oxygen, 
that  portion  dii>piug  in  the  water  becomes  rapidly 
covered  with  the  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  blade  remains  for 
weeks  uuoxidized  ; but  if  a blade  be  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  a very  dif- 
ferent chemical  action  ensues,  as  not  only  that 
portion  of  the  blade  dipping  in  the  water  is 
rapidly  attacked,  but  the  upper  part  of  it  imme- 
diately shows  the  result  of  chemical  action,  and 
also  the  subsequent  chemical  re-actions  are  greatly 
moditied  by  the  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid. 
For  in  this  case  that  portion  of  the  blade  is  only 
covered  with  a film  of  carbon,  together  with  a 
dark  deposit,  composed  of  carbonate  of  the  pro- 
toxide and  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  fluid, 
instead  of  remaining  clear,  becomes  turbid. 

These  series  of  experiments  substantiate  the 
interesting  fact  observed — that  carbonic  acid  pro- 
motes oxidation. 

A long  series  of  experiments  were  also  made  to 
try  and  throw  some  light  on  the  curious  fact,  first 
published  by  Berzelius,  subsequently  studied  by 
other  chemists,  aud  well  known  to  soap  and  alkali 
manufacturei'S,  namely,  that  caustic  alkalies  pre- 
vent the  oxidation  of  iron.  My  researches  can  be 
resumed  as  follows: — 

1st.  That  the  carbonates  and  bicarbouates  of  the 
alkalies  possess  the  same  property  as  their  hy- 
drates ; and 

2nd.  That  if  an  iron  blade  is  half  immersed  in 
a solution  of  the  above-mentioned  carbonates, 
they  exert  such  a preservative  influence  on  that 
portion  of  the  bar  which  is  exposed  to  an  atmo- 
sphere of  common  air  (oxygen  and  carbonic  acid), 
that  it  does  not  oxidize  even  after  a period  of  two 
yeais. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  sea  water 
to  which  had  been  added  carbonates  of  potash  and 
soda. 


town  and  parish  of  England  and  Wales,  except 
the  Metropolis,  are  required  for  the  health  and 
social  well-being  of  the  community.  Mr.  Bruce 
assures  me  that  he  and  two  of  his  colleagues  are 
now  hard  at  work  preparing  a bill  from  these 
materials ; and  I hope  that,  while  the  better 
organization  of  our  national  defences  will  be 
necessarily  the  main  subject  of  the  labours  of  the 
approaching  session,  this  great  work  of  domestic 
reform  may  find  its  quiet  opportunity.  The  idea 
of  the  one  comprehensive  Act  will  be  to  render 
uniform,  general,  and  active  the  powers  of  local 
government  in  every  place  under  the  inspection 
aud  stimulus  of  a Central  Authority.” 


NEW  BRIDGE  AT  MALTON. 


ON  Friday  last,  the  North-Eastern  Company 
completed  for  traffic  a new  bridge  across  the 
Derwent,  connecting  then-  railway  system  with 
the  town  of  Malton.  The  structure  is  of  iron  and 
stone,  and  has  two  clear  spans  of  47ft.  each,  from 
massive  stone  abutments  on  each  side.  The  road- 
way is  carried  on  twelve  iron  box-girders,  resting 
on  a row  of  six  iron  piles  and  columns  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  the  hoUow  piles  having  been 
driven  14ft.  into  the  river  bed  and  then  filled  up 
to  the  socket  -with  concrete.  The  width  of  the 
bridge  is  30ft.,  giving  a good  roadway  and  tram- 
way into  the  town,  and  two  footpaths.  The 
sinking  of  the  cofferdams  on  each  side  was  of 
considerable  interest.  On  the  North  Riding  side 
the  place  hit  the  centre  of  the  site  of  the  Roman 
town,  but,  singularly,  few  Roman  relics  turned 
up.  These  were  silver  and  copper  coins,  which 
are  held  by  Mr.  Charles  Cabry,  of  York,  the 
engineer.  At  the  very  bottom  the  British  (sup- 
posed) remains  were  reached,  and,  together  with 
an  enormous  number  of  horns  and  bones  (chiefly 
of  small  oxen),  one  bone  skewer  and  two  gold  pins 
were  found,  which  are  now  held  by  Mr.  Monkman. 
Relics  of  later  times— one  a singular  u-on  axe,  in 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  of  Driffield,  and 
a large  silver  buckle,  held  by  Mr.  Thos.  Cabry, 
the  chief  engineer — were  also  found.  On  the 
East  Riding  side  there  were  none  but  fossil  re- 
mains, the  cofferdam  being  wholly  in  the  hard 
Kimmeridge  clay.  The  light  appearance  of  the 
new  bridge  gives  a greatly-improved  approach  to 
Malton,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  under 
great  difficulties  from  floods  and  storm,  in  a very 
substantial  manner.  The  construction  has  been 
under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Chas.  Cabry, 
of  York. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHAUO- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society. — The  ninth  meeting  of  this  Session  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Wednesday 
evening.  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry  aud  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham  read  some  Notes  suggested  by  recent 
visits  to  some  of  the  old  English  Cathedrals. 


Dry  oxygen 
Damp  „ 


. No  oxidation. 

( In  three  experiments  only 
( one  blade  slightly  oxidised. 
Dry  carbonic  acid  No  oxidation. 

[ Slight  appearance  of  a white 
I precipitate  of  the  iron,  found 
Damp  ,,  j to  be  carbonate  of  iron.  Two 

j only  out  of  six  experiments 
t did  not  give  these  reeults. 

Diy  caibonic  acid 
aud  oxygen  . . No  oxidation. 


THE  SANITaVRY  MEASURES  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


SIR  C.  B.  ADDERLEY",  M.P  , writes  as  follows 
lo  his  constituents  : — “The  work  which  has 
now  occupied  me  two  years,  aud  during  this  recess 
has  kept  me  much  away  from  the  country, 
namely,  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commission,  seems  to  be  approaching  a success- 
ful end.  The  report  is  forthcoming,  which  gives 
a history  of  our  confused  aud  multifarious  sani- 
tary laws  up  to  the  present  time,  aud  extensive 
evidence,  oral  and  written,  on  the  imperfect 
woiking  of  local  government — the  most  vital 
essence  of  our  national  vigour — in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  It  elaborates,  through  comment 


* Ileah  before  the  Manchester  Litorarv.a.Kiriulosoi,aical  argument,  a Complete  consolidation  into  one 

Society,  by  Prof.  P.  CUACE  CALVLiiT,  P'li.D.,  F.K.S.,  A:c.  J clear  statute  all  the  provisions  which  in  every 


The  Leicestershire  Architectde.al  axd 
Archjsological  Society.— The  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  week,  in  the 
Town  Library,  GuRdhall,  Leicester,  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hill,  F.S.xV.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  North,  the 
honorary  secretary,  read  a statement  of  accounts 
for  the  past  year,  showing  a balance  in  favour 
of  the  society.  He  also  presented  and  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  for  the  year  18 lO. 

Y’"orkshihe  Architectural  Society.  — On 
Tuesday  week  the  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Yorkshh-e  Architectural  Society  was  held 
at  the  Y’’ork  School  of  Art,  when  the  Rev.  Canon 
Hey  presided.  The  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  thesecretary, 
read  the  report “ The  society  continues  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  aud  although  the  ex- 
penses of  publication,  &c.,  have  this  year  been 
heavy,  there  is  still  a considerable  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  paper  on  the  Rural 
Deanery  of  Kuaresborough,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Lunu,  has  been  published,  illustrated  by  five 
lithogi-aphs  of  the  most  worthy  points  of  detail. 
A beginning  has  been  made  towards  copying  and 
pubhshiug  specimens  of  the  stained  glass  in  York 
Minster,  resulting  in  several  coloured  lithographs 
representing  some  of  the  earliest  date,  which  wu 
appear  in  the  annual  volume.  This  work  has 
been  most  carefully  done  by  Mr.  J.  Knowles, 
glass  painter,  ofY’ork.”  The  chahman  said  tha 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  society  had  been  m- 
creased  during  the  past  year,  and  there  now  re- 
mained in  hand  upwards  of  £100.  Mr.  G.  r • 
Joues  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
Rev.  W.  Haworth  seconded  the  motion,  whicn 
was  carried. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 
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SoJiE  Account  op  Rougejiont  Castle,  E.keter. 
— Ou  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  ou  which  this 
city  ia  built,  and  on  the  north-east  extremity, 
stands  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Eougemout,  so 
called  from  the  redness  of  the  soil.  Grafton,  in 
his  “Chronicle,”  says  it  was  the  work  of  Julius 
Caesar  ; afterwards  the  seat  of  several  Saxon  kings, 
and  since  of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall.  Within  the 
castle  walls  a chapel  was  built  by  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth de  Fortibus,  Countess  of  Devon,  who  en- 
dowed it  with  lands,  called  the  prebends  of  Hayes 
and  Catton,  for  the  payment  of  certain  weekly 
services  therein  to  be  performed.  This  town  and 
castle  held  out  some  time  against  William  the 
Conqueror ; but  a part  of  the  wall  tailing  down  it 
was  surrendered  at  discretion.  William  contented 
himself  with  only  altering  the  gates  of  the  castle, 
as  a mark  of  its  being  subdued ; at  the  same  time 
he  either  rebuilt  or  much  repaired  the  whole 
edifice,  and  bestowed  it  ou  Baldwin  de  Brioni 
husband  of  Albre.la,  his  niece,  whose  descendants, 
by  the  female  line  enjoyed  it,  together  with  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  Devon,  which  seems  to  have 
been  annexed  to  it,  till  14  Henry  III.,  anno  1230, 
when  that  prince  resuming  into  his  own  hands 
sundry  castles  and  forts  in  this  realm  dispossessed 
Robert  de  Courtney,  in  whose  family  it  had  been 
for  three  descents.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  had  a fine  man- 
sion within  the  castle,  of  which  no  traces  are 
remaining.  Anno  1483,  the  city  being  visited  by 
King  Richard  III.,  he  was,  during  his  stay,  nobly 
entertained  by  the  corporation.  On  seeing  this 
castle,  he  commended  it  highly,  both  for  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  its  situation  ; but  hearing 
it  was  named  Rougemont,  which,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  sound , was  mistaken  for  Richmond , he 
suddenly  grew  sad,  saying  that  the  end  of  his  days 
approached  ; a prophecy  having  declared  heshould 
not  long  survive  the  sight  of  Richmond.  In  the 
year  1588,  at  the  Lent  assizes  held  here,  an  in- 
fectious distemper,  brought  by  some  Portuguese 
prisoners  of  war,  confined  in  the  castle,  destroyed 
Sir  John  Chichester,  the  judge;  eight  justices, 
eleven  out  of  the  twelve  empanelled  jurors,  with 
divers  other  persons  assembled  ou  this  occasion. 
During  the  Civil  Wars  the  town  was  several  times 
besieged  and  taken  by  both  parties  ; but  there  is 
no  account  of  any  further  particular  defence  or 
capitulation  made  by  this  castle.  In  the  year 
1655,  John  Penruddocke  and  Hugh  Groove,  both 
Wiltshire  gentlemen,  having  joined  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  in  favour  of  Charles  II.,  were 
here  beheaded,  when  many  of  an  inferior  rank 
were  hanged  at  Heavitiee  gallows.  The  only 
remains  at  present  are  the  strong  and  stately 
gateway  (the  original  entrance  from  the  city), 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  as  venerable  a vestige  of 
Saxon  fortification  as  any  now  extant  in  this 
kiqgdom.  It  consisted  of  an  inner  and  outer 
gate,  flanked  by  strong  curtains,  supported  by 
buttresses  •,  on  the  top  of  the  gates  are  lunettes 
and  machicolations  for  throwing  down  offensive 
things  on  the  besiegers  in  case  of  an  attack  ; and 
in  the  inner  gate  there  are  grooves  for  letting 
down  a portcullis.  The  whole  of  the  gateway 
projected  from  the  wall  and  flanked  the  ditch. 

It  was  used  in  1841  as  a black-hole  for  offending 
soldiers,  and  inside  was  built  a guard-house 
. ®bore-rooms^  for  the  East  Devon  regiment  of 
militia.  Any  visitors  coming  to  Exeter  should 
not  forget  to  pay  a visit  to  this  famous  old  castle 
and  grounds  (which  are  most  admirably  laid  out 
with  splendid  flower  beds,  &c.),  which  they  can  do 
wough  the  kindness  and  permission  of  Mrs. 
txard,  the  present  proprietress,  who  allows  any 
respectable  persons  to  do  so  by  leaving  their  names, 
ihe  hours  of  admission  are  from  ten  to  four. 

The  Old  Houses  nrve  Bikjiingham.  — 
Mr.  A.  C.  Everitt  recently  read  a very  inte- 
resting paper  before  the  Arcbceological  section  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  on  the 
subject  of  “ The  Old  Houses  in  Our  Neighbour- 
hood,” illustrated  with  fifty  sketches  of  the  most 
remarkable  remains.  He  divided  his  subject  into 
three  parts,  first  describing  stone  houses,  then 
half-timbered  houses,  and  then  brick  and  stone 
houses.  The  building.?  of  oldest  formation  were 
of  stone,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  castellated 
character , protected  in  many  instances  by  a broad 
moat ; these  were  erected  in  the  period  ranging 
from  the  14th  to  the  16  th  century.  The  half- 

timbered  houses  were  chiefly  of  the  15th  and 
17th  century  work ; whilst  those  of  brick  and 
and  stone  were  constructed  from  the  16th  to  the 


I8th  century.  Under  the  first  head  Mr.  Everitt 
described  Maxtoko  Castle,  near  Coleshill — rather 
a fortified  manor  house  than  a castle,  and  in 
many  respects  a most  perfect  relic  of  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century ; Astley  Castle,  another  em- 
battled mansion,  a few  miles  from  Maxstuko  ; 
New  Hall,  a moated  house,  near  Sutton  Cold- 
field, which,  previous  to  the  alterations  now  in 
progress  had  the  most  picturesque  outline  and 
appearance  of  any  in  our  neighbourhood ; Bad- 
desley  Clinton ; and  Coughton  Court,  between 
Birmingham  and  Alcester.  The  list  of  old  stone 
houses  also  included  a mention  of  the  former 
rectory  at  Solihull,  in  the  rectory  grounds ; and 
several  houses  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  traditionally 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Vesey  (I6th  cen- 
tury). Amongst  the  remains  of  ancient  timber 
houses  were  the  following  : — The  old  hall  of  the 
Knights  Templars  at  Temple  Balsall,  or  Knowle  ; 
Oak  House,  West  Bromwich;  Berry  Hall,  near 
Solihull;  Grimshaw  Hall,  near  Knowle;  Whate- 
ley  Hall,  near  Hamptou-in-Arden  ; tha  old  house 
at  Barnt  Green ; Blakeley  Hall,  Yardley ; Pipe 
Hayes,  near  Erdington  ; Solihull  Hall ; the  olii 
Free  School  at  King’s  Norton  ; and  Packwood, 
near  Baddesley  Clinton.  The  brick  and  stone 
houses  noticed  were  Pooley  Hill,  near  Tamworth  ; 
Pillaton,  near  Penkridge  ; Perry  Hall  (Perry 
Barr)  ; Hillfleld  Hall,  Solihull  ; Grafton,  near 
Bromsgrove  ; Sheldon  Hall,  Castle  Bromwich 
Hall,  and  Aston  Hall.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Eve- 
ritt remarked  upon  a number  of  specimens 
showing  the  gradual  transit  from  the  Elizabethan 
to  what  might  be  called  the  Georgian  mansion, 
in  which,  by  degrees,  the  picturesque  character 
of  gables,  chimne3's,  and  mullioned  windows 
changed,  and  became  more  commonplace.  He 
earnestly  hoped  that  proprietors  of  old  places 
would  give  their  strenuous  exertions  to  aid  in 
preserving  rather  than  restoring  those  heirlooms 
of  departed  generations. 

♦ 

liitelligeiut, 

CHUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Chuech  Building  in  the  Diocese  of  Man- 
CHESTEE. — In  the  diocese  of  Manchester  there 
have  been  eight  churches  consecrated  within  Bp. 
Frazer’s  first  year,  seven  of  them  new  edifices— 
including  Emmanuel,  Preston ; S.  Paul’s,  Low 
Moor;  Christ  Church,  Blackpool;  and  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Accrington,  and  one  for  recon- 
struction, S.  Bartholomew’s,  Westhoughton.  Four 
churches  were  enlarged  or  restored,  six  are  de- 
scribed as  built,  but  not  ready  for  consecration, 
S3.  James  and  Mark,  Bolton  ; and  S.  Stephen, 
Haslington  Grange;  eight  are  rebuilding — three 
at  Bolton,  one  at  Douglas  (Eccleston),  one  at 
Leigh,  and  one  at  Bacup  ; three  are  being  enlarged 
or  restored — S.  Martin’s,  Witton  ; and  S.  Saviour’s, 
Bamber  Bridge  ; and  fourteen  are  in  course  of 
building,  two  of  them  at  Blackburn,  and  three  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton.  The  new  churches 
“ proposed  ” number  twenty-six,  and  the  lists 
include  the  following  places  : — Blackburn,  S.  Luke 
(Bank  Top),  Pleckgate,  Rishton,  Shevington, 
Carnforth,  Oswaldtwistle,  Church  Kirk,  Hapton, 
Brierfield,  and  Habergham  Eaves. 

Dunhow. — It  has  been  determined  to  reseat, 
re-arrange,  and  warm  the  parish  church  of  Dun- 
mow.  A committee  has  been  formed  to  carry  out 
the  work,  to  obtain  plans,  &c. 

Feamwellg-Ite  Mode. — S.  Cuthbert’s  church-of- 
ease,  erected  at  Framwellgate  Moor,  near  the  city  of 
Durham,  from  designs  by  T.  C.  Ebdy,  F.R.I.B.A., 
was  opened  for  divine  service  last  week.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Durham  in  May  last.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  150  adults.  The  plan  consists  of 
nave,  42ft.  6in.  by  21ft.;  chancel  21ft.  Sin.  by 
21ft.;  organ  chamber,  and  vestry.  The  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  communion-table,  and  chancel  stalls 
are  executed  in  Dantzic  oak.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  early  Geometrical  English  Gothic,  with 
open  timber  roof.  The  nave  is  lighted  with 
candle  standards,  formerly  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  chancel  with  a large  corona.  In  the  centre  of 
the-  frontal  of  the  altar-cloth  is  a magnificent  cross, 
seventeen  inches  in  diameter,  of  crimson  and  gold 
silk — a facsimile  of  the  jewelled  gold  cross  found 
in  the  coffin  of  S.  Cuthbert,  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Cathedral.  The  chapel  ia  warmed  by  Haden’s 
hot  air  apparatus. 

All  Souls’,  Langiiam-place, — Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from 


the  Marylebone  Vestry,  has  prepared  a report  on 
the  condition  of  the  exterior  of  All  Souls’  church, 
Langham-place.  The  building,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  main  plinth,  which  is  of  Portland, 
and  the  plinth  of  the  Corinthian  order  round  the 
spire,  which  is  of  granite,  is  oonstruoted  of  Bath 
stone,  and  the  present  lamentable  state  of  decay 
is,  in  Mr.  Blomfield’s  opinion,  owing  to  the  want 
of  care  in  selecting  the  material,  and  the  dis- 
regard in  some  cases  of  its  natural  bed.  Mr. 
Blomfield  recommends  that  the  tower,  spire,  and 
portico  be  first  undertaken,  and  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  done  by  a careful  and  experienced 
mason,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  Sur- 
veyor, without  any  cement  repairs  except  for 
pointing.  He  thinks  that  the  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers  might  very  well  be  restored  to  the 
Ionic  capitals,  and  with  very  good  effect.  They 
could  easily  be  executed  in  terra  cotta  and 
securely  fixed  ia  their  proper  places.  The  cost 
of  restoring  the  stonework  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed would,  Mr.  Blomfield  admits,  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  the  way  recommended  by  the 
Chief  Surveyor ; but  the  latter  plan  would  be 
found  in  the  end  to  be  false  economy,  besides 
having  an  unsatisfactory  appearance  in  the  first 
instance. 

BUILDINGS. 

Longsight.— The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Chorlton  Union  have  resolved  to  borrow  a sum 
not  exceeding  £3,000,  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
with  certain  additions  to  be  made  to  the  female 
lunatic  wards  at  the  w'orkhouse. 



TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respeotftilly  re- 
quests that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.  ] 

To  OoR  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  ami  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  lo  the  EDITOR 
31, 'TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m  on  Thursday. 


Received.— T.  S.  B.,  J.  G.,  G.  H.  G..  T.  C.  R„  H.  W. 
G.  S.  S,,  B.  A.  D„  A.  P.,  E.  W.  S.,  J.  M.,  -J.  G.,  J.  G.  W., 
C.  H.,  S.  & Co.,  O.  W.  D , .1.  C.,  D.  M.,  C.  & G.,  J.  N., 
W.  B.,  G.  R.  R.,  B.  W.,  A.  B.  H.,  E.  W.  S.,  JI.  P.,  T.  G., 
G.  H„  W.  W.,  R.  B.  M,,  W.  B„  T.  B.,  G.  H.  G. 

E.  W.  Brown. — Your  sketch  came  too  late  and  is  re- 
turned. Besides,  it  is  not  uir  to  the  mark. 

E.  T.  R. — MS.  to  hand. 

Ten  Years  Scbsckiber. — We  think  at  Eastwood’s  Bel- 
vedere-road, Lambeth,  or  the  Broomhall  Br  ck  and  Tile 
Co.,  Cox’s  Wharf,  Upper  Groimd-street. 

A.  S. — The  sketch  book  will  not  be  continued  for  another 
voh,  or  not  at  present,  at  all  events. 

W.  L.  G.— The  drawing  came  too  late  ; besides,  it  was 
hardly  suitable. 

“ H.  S ” says  I am  rather  astonished  to  see  in  our  local 
sheet  almanacks  the  professions  “architects  and  surveyors,” 
“ architect  and  civil  engineer,”  &c.,  figuring  conspicuously 
amidst  hosiers,  glovers,  hatters,  boot  and  shoe  makers.,  ,ic., 
&c.  I am  still  more  astonished  that  having  paid  for  their 
names  appearing  in  such  a place  they  do  not  take  the  full 
advantage  of  it,  and  state  that  plans,  &c.,  are  made  ou 
the  shortest  notice  and  most  reasonable  terms,  and  repairs 
neatly  executed,  but  I presmne  this  is  implied.” 

Lieut.-Col.  Sco-rT,  R.E. — Proofs  returned  too  late  to 
make  all  the  corrections. 


CarrespiibeiiCL 


SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News.) 

SiE, — It  has  been  suggested  that  something 
should  he  done  to  obtain  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday for  such  in  the  architectural  profession  as 
at  present  are  denied  it.  And  as  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  matter  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
half-holiday  is  recognised  by  the  profession, 
will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask,  through  your 
columns,  if  one  gentleman  in  each  office  in 
London  will  communicate  with  me,  stating 
whether  or  not  the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  the 
custom  in  his  office.  The  result  of  this  I shall 
be  glad  to  forward  you,  but  of  course  withholding 
names. 

By  inserting  this  you  will  confer  a gi’eat  favour 
on  such  as,  like  myself,  are  kept  behind  the  age. 
— I am,  &c.,  A.  Y.  Z. 

70,  Church-road,  Southgate-road,  N. 
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KITCHEN  BOILERS  BURSTING. 

Sir, — I trust  the  importance  of  the  subject  will 
excuse  my  again  encroaching  on  your  valuable 
space.  Having  pondered  the  matter  since  writing 
my  former  remarks  at  page  74  of  your  columns, 
perhaps  my  conclusions  may  be  useful,  being  the 
result  of  practical  experience  as  well  as  viewing 
the  subject  theoretically.  I insist  upon  three 
things  : — ■ 

1st.  That,  as  I said,  the  pipes  to  and  from 
boiler  be  laid  with  an  inclination  downwards  to- 
wards boiler  in  every  part  of  their  course  (I  do 
not  refer  to  branches). 

2nd.  That  these  two  pipes,  the  cold  supply 
and  the  hot  expansion  pipe,  be  both  wrapped  round 
with  felt  in  all  extent. 

3rd.  You  may  have  a hot  water  hermetically- 
sealed  tank  or  tanks,  branching  off  the  boiler,  but 
these  are  not  to  the  purpose  for  keeping  the  boiler 
from  bursting ; what  I consider  should  be  put^in 
for  safety  is  a hot-water  revolving  cistern,  with 
a lid,  which  can  be  at  least  in  part  lifted  off  and 
on  if  wanted.  When  said  lid  is  down,  the  steam 
which  rises  off  the  water  gets  away  through  a Sin. 
pipe,  which  is  carried  up  to  roof.  As  the  hot 
water  cistern  I refer  to  is  generally  placed  m the 
garret,  it  is  of  course  near  the  roof.  This  hot 
cistern  may  be  either  large  or  small,  according 
to  circumstances,  while  its  use  in  frosty  weather 
is  this— the  boiler  getting  warm,  the  water  in  it 
begins  to  rise  up  the  expansion  pipe,  and  of  course 
goes  into  cistern  and  heats  it  a little  j but  while 
the  water  in  the  one  pipe  goes  up,  the  other  then 
goes  down,  and  by  thus  revolving  continually,  the 
water  in  the  hot  cistern  with  the  two  pipes  con- 
necting it  and  the  boiler,  all  get  hot,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  bursting  of  the  boiler  from  frost 
in  such  a case  so  long  as  a supply  of  water  and  fire 
is  kept  up. 

I append  postscript  with  sketch  if  judged 
necessary  to  give  it. 

As  to  the  gas  idea  at  page  98,  I am  afraid  it  is 
too  complicated,  and  I cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
put'm  for“  only  a few  shillings  besides,  it  is  not 
self-acting,  nor  continuously  acting,  as  is  the  hot- 
water  cistern  I have  above  referred  to,  unless  the 
gas  is  lighted.  Supposing  it  would  act  then,  it 
would  be  useless,  while  in  many  cases  the  gas 
might  be  lighted  when  not  required,  and  possibly 
omitted  when  really  necessary.  Consequently  I 
think  that  the  foregoing  plan  I have  given,  though 
nothing  new,  will  be  found  to  work  best,  and  to  be 
also  by  far  the  cheapest. — I am,  &c., 

Plumbee. 


If  the  practice  is  on  any  reasonable  grounds 
objectionable,  we  do  not  wish  to  continue  it. 
But  as  we  cannot  see  the  objection,  it  being  an 
advantage  to  us  and  no  injury  to  our  employers, 
we  feel  it  very  sharp  practice. 

Information  on  this  matter  will  greatly  oblige, 
Yours,  &c.,  Would-be-Industrious. 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  YOUNG 
ARCHITECTS. 


P.  S.  The  following  is  a sketch  of  a hot-water 
cistern  placed  alongside  of  the  cold-water  one  in 
a garret.  A is  the  cold  cistern,  B the  hot  one 
(which  may  be  of  iron 


or 


wood  lined  with 
sheet  lead),  C is  the 
water  pipe  which  sup- 
plies B from  A,  and 
which  enters  both  cis- 
terns at  bottom.  The 
cold  cistern  A is  of 
course  filled  in  the 
usual  way,  which  the 
plumber  looks  after, 
as  well  as  overflows, 
&c.  D is  the  kitchen 
boiler,  E the  pipe  going 
or  expansion  pipe, 


down  to  it,  and  F the  hot  ^ . 

from  which  the  different  branches  can  be  taken 
off.  It  will  be  observed  that  F rises  about  2in. 
higher  than  E.  G is  the  Sin.  steam  pipe  open 
to  outside.  


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, —Could  you  kindly  enlighten  us  on  the  follow 
ing  subject,  and  would  you  at  the  same  time  do  us 
the  favour  of  inserting  this  in  your  next  issue,  in 
order  that  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
may  give  us  their  opinion  on  the  matter. 

In  a small  town  in  the  West  of  England,  where 
there  are  three  or  four  architects'  offices,  the 
principals  have  lately  had  a meeting  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  allowing  their  assistants  to  take  out 
quantities,  and  supply  builders  with  the  same  after 
office  hours,  when  they  very  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion,  “ That  it  should  no  longer  be  done 
with  their  permission,”  and  some  slated,  “ That 
they  would  not  allow  any  works  whatever  to  be 
performed  by  their  assistants  on  their  own 
account.”  And  have  given  us  notice  accordingly. 

Why  this  subject  was  brought  up  we  cannot 
say,  unless  our  employers  are  afraid  that  the  small 
amounts  we  have  received  the  last  few  years  for 
similar  works  has  not  been  properly  applied. 


Sir, — “ They  must  help  themselves  who  would 
have  others  help  them,”  is  an  old  proverb  and_  a 
true  one  ; it  suits  the  present  position  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  architectural  profession  exactly  ; 
they  are  doing  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
help  themselves,  and  are  surely  justified  in  calling 
upon  their  seniors,  through  their  representative 
society,  to,  at  all  events,  listen  to  their  sugges- 
tions. This,  the  Institute,  through  one  of  its 
most  eminent  officers,  all  but  declines  to  do,  and 
oracularly  condemns  all  who  would  wish  to  obtain 
knowledge  by  a different  method  (possibly  not 
better)  than  that  with  which  theii’  seniors,  in  their 
day,  were  satisfied. 

“ The  Institute  will  examine,  but  it  will  not 
educate,”  is  the  dictum  that  society  propounded 
some  years  since.  Surely  their  capital  would  be 
better  invested  in  training  their  successors  than 
in  Consols  ; but  it  is  not  in  that  light  that  the 
Old  Women  of  Conduit-street  ” view  the  matter. 
The  Institute  might  become  the  “ Alma  Mater 
of  young  architects,  which  they  would  not  for- 
sake when  they  grew  older,  and  we  should  not 
then  have  to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  do 
not  number  much  more  than  a tithe  of  the  prac- 
titioners. 

lu  your  article  of  Feb.  3rd,  on  “ The  Family 
Coach,”  you  notice  the  fact  of  there  being  so  few 
students  at  the  Institute.  Is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  ? What  can  they  study  ? What  advantages 
are  offered  them  beyond — 

1st.  The  hearing  learned  papers,  usually  Archaso- 
logical  (though  now  apparently  changing  for  the 
more  practical)  on  alternate  Mondays  during  the 
session  ; these  I am  sure  you  will  agree  do  not  in 
themselves  furnish  sufficient  food  for  the  young 
architectural  mind  to  feed  upon. 

2nd.  The  competitions  for  the  prizes,  &c., 
which  truly  deserve  more  notice  than  they  re- 

^^*3rd.  The  use  of  the  librai-y.  One  drawback  to 
this  very  valuable  privilege  is  the  fact  of  its  not 
being  a cii’culating  one.  Persons,  when  absolute 
reading  is  concerned,  usually  prefer  solitary 
study,  and  it  is  here  that  the  very  small  library 
of  the  Architectural  Association  tells  with  advan- 
tage, the  books  continually  changing  bands. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  scai’ce 
and  very  costly  works,  of  which  the  Institute 
possesses  so  many,  should  be  bandied  about  in 
this  manner,  but  it  would  surely  be  better  that 
the  generality  of  the  volumes  should  become  worn 
out,  through  the  fair  usage  of  many  successive 
hands,  than  that  they  should  remain  intact  upon 
the  shelves  in  all  the  glory  of  unsullied  binding. 

The  poor  success  of  the  Art  Classes  may,  I 
think,  in  a great  degree  be  attributed  to  the  ex- 
cessive fees  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
various  schools  of  art  which  for  elementaiy 
teaching  answer  the  purpose  equally 
Advanced  students  have  not  much  inducement  to 
join,  as  so  few  can  devote  two  evenings  per  week 
to  the  study  of  one  subject,  when  there  are  so 
many  others  demanding  his  attention  ; true,  he 
need  not  attend  more  than  one,  but  still  there  is 
an  objection  to  paying  double  price  for  any 
article.  „ „ 

Of  the  University  and  King's  College  emsses, 
many  that  would  prove  attractive  to  architects 
are  held  during  office  hours  ; the  fees  also  are  by 
no  means  low.  , 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  failure  ot  the 
Voluntary  Examination  scheme,  may  not  some 
portion  of  the  blame  be,  placed  to  the  fact  of 
then.-  being  held  in  the  day  time  during  what  is 
often  a busy  season  ? In  the  present  lack  ot 
architectural  work,  assistants  cannot  aft’ord  to 
sacrifice  an  engagement,  even  for  the  chance  of 
obtaining  the  coveted  certificate,  nor  will  WJ))" 
cipals  consent  to  see  their  works  at  a standstill 
for  a fortnight  because  their  assistants  have 
“ gone  in  for  the  Voluntary.” 

Trusting  you  will  consider  my  remarks  worthy 
of  a small  amount  of  consideration,  I am,  &c. 

Robt.  E.  P. 

Feb.  8, 1871. 


NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

Sib,— The  great  disparity  ia  the  tenders  for  the  “ foun- 
dations ” of  these  long  contemplated  works  the  highest 
being  £08,347,  and  lowest  £36,755,  showing  a difference  of 
£3 1 692  (wliich  last  sum,  by  the  way,  is  ample  for  the  con- 
struction  of  a moderate  sised  mansion) — is  highly  discredit- 
able to  one  or  the  other  of  the  competitors,  and  naturally! 
evokes  the  (luestion,  Whose  tender  ought  to  be  relied  on 
Or  should  either  be  considered  ? 

The  acceptation  of  the  highest  tender  is  not  often  re- 
corded, therefore  of  it  I’ll  say  nothing,  but  if  I were  one 
of  the  jurors  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
tenders  submitted,  unless  it  can  be  made  apparent  that  the 
lowest  has  been  based  upon  erroneous  “quantities” — (in 
this  case  they  must  be  something  most  egregious)  which 
with  reason,  to  practical  men,  will  account  for  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds— I would  certainly  object  to  it ; indeed,  as 
a rule,  I should  always  pause  before  1 accepted  the  lowetl 
tender,  as  I do  not  reco^ise  the  policy  of  doing  so. 

If  several  contractors  tender  for  a job  I should  propose 
to  take  the  mean  of  the  aggregate  whole  of  the  tenders,  as 
the  nearest  approximate  real  value  of  the  works,  provided 
the  mean  amount  arrived  at  be  not  inconsistent  or  seriously 
at  variance  with  tlie  architect’s  estimate  of  their  <^8^- 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  “foundation  work,  where 
the  quantities  of  material  and  ihe  items  to  be  computed 
are  so  few  in  comparison  with  those  required  for  a perfect 
and  finished  structure,  how  any  discrepancies  of  conse- 
quence can  arise.  . 

The  tenders  cannot  but  reflect  very  seriously  on  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  contractors,  between  whom  there  u 

such  an  almost  unprecedented  difl'ereuce  ; therefore,  from 
one  of  them,  it  is  nob  too  much,  I hope,  to  expect,  as  we 

see  the  effect,  startling  as  it  is,  that  the  cause  he  shown, 
by  way  of  solving  the  mystery.  ' £•*.•  t 

If  more  than  one  surveyor  has  supplied  the  quantities,  1 
am  not  much  siu'prised  at  the  extraordinary  result  ot  the 
competition — one  set  only  of  bills  should  be  allowed,  as  1 
hinted  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  20  last.— I am,  Si^&c., 

J.  M.  L.,  Battersea. 


Intertonmmmcatioit. 


QUESTIONS. 

12119]  VAL  DE  TRAVERS  ASPHALTE.— Will  you 
kindly  state  in  Building  News  where  I can  obtain  parti 
culars  as  to  cost,  &c.,  of  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte 
W.  Usher. 


121201  DRAWING  BOARDS.— I have  a double  elephant 
drawing  board,  made  by  Stanley.  When  I atram  a sheet 
of  paper  on  it  I find  the  next  day  and  every  day  to"  the 
paper  comes  up  all  over  m waves.  On  holding  'V  fo^f  ® 
short  time  before  the  fire  it  stretches  all  right  again,  hut 
soon  returns  to  its  slackened  state.  Will  some  reader  in- 
foi-m  me  the  cause  of  this  and  the  remedy  ? - Annoyed. 


121211  OLD  S.  PANCR.\S  CHURCH. -Will  some  cor- 
respondent  inform  me  what  is  the  date  of  this 
building,  which  stands  at  the  back  of  S.  Pancras  Station, 
and  I think,  opposite  the  workhouse  ? Should  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  good  old  architecture  or  modem. 
Young  Architect. 


121221  STRAIN  ON  TENSION  ROD.— Will  some  kind 
reader  give  me  the  formula  for  calculating  the  strain  on 
tension  rod  and  horizontal  thrust  of  beam  of  the  follow  ing 


form  of  trussed  beam,  and  example  of  each  worked  eut?- 
A Subscriber.  


[2123]  REMOVING  COLOURS.-Woiild  any  reader  of 
“ Intercommunication”  kindly  info^  veUow 

out  any  of  the  following  colours  ^^'ussian  blue,  yeUO« 
ochre,  brown,  and  Paine's  grey. — F.  W. 


[2124]  CRUSHING  WEIGHT  OF  STONES.--Ca^an^ 

of  your  numerous  readers  give  me  any  informa 
?hJcruBhing  weight  of  the  following  stones,  viz..  AncasWr, 
Darley  Dale,  and  White  Mansfield  7— -V.  i. 


reply. 

[2104]  TEMPER.ATURE  OF  DAIRIES.-I 
•with  “ W W ” that  a cheese  room  requiies  an  equa 
^emturro«5  det  but  a milk  room  -bich  it  is  pmp^-« 
to  build  on  the  ground  floor  should  be  at  least  i u s 

buUt  in  the  above  manner  of 

admittance  of  fresh  air,  a tolerably  ^ round  the 

about  60  deg  may  be  maintained  ^ y"  "om  the  ann  in 
dairy  would  be  very  convenient  in  shadin  Irom 
summer  and  adduig  to  the  w.anuth  n win^  ““ 
also  forar  a favourable  plam  for  diying  ana  airi  = 
utensils  in  rainy  weather.— F-iRMEb. 


February  10,  1871. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Government  and  the  Drainage  ov  Towns.— At 
a raoetiug  of  the  Windsor  Local  Board  of  Health  on  the 
25th  ult.,  tho  following  letter  was  read  from  the  Local 
Government  Act  Office,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by 
the  Board  as  to  whether  the  Government  contemplated 
legislating  for  thew'hole  kingdom  in  regard  to  the  drainage 
of  towns  I — “ Local  Government  Act  Office,  8,  Richnioiid- 
terrace,  Whitehall.  Jan.  3,  1871.  Sir,— I am  diiected  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Bruce  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  with  reference  to  the  report  that 

the  Government  intend  legislating  for  the  whole  kingdom  in 

respect  of  the  drainage  of  towns.  In  reply  I have  to  inform 
you  that  I am  unable  to  give  you  any  official  information 
on  the  subject  of  your  letter.  It  is  generally  expected  that 
some  legislation  affecting  the  whole  kingdom  in  relation  to 

local  improvement,  of  which  town  sewerage  must  form  an 

important  element,  will  be  the  result  of  the  report  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  but  the  report  has  not  been  sent 
in,  or  if  sent  in,  has  not  yet  reached  this  department. — I am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  Montague,  Chief  Clerk. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING-  SOCIETIES. 

Colchester  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday 
last.  The  annual  report  of  the  Directors  was  read  and 
adopted.  Messrs.  Harvey,  E,  S.  Sanders  (vice-chairman), 
J.  Bedwell,  and  T.  Moy  were  re-elected.  Tho  report  stated 
that  during  the  past  3'earll|  borrowers’  shares  were  dis- 
charged by  lapse  of  time,  and  were  paid  off  by  the 
mortgagees  at  periods  short  of  those  for  which  the  loans 
were  granted.  The  advances  made  during  the  pas^  year 
amount  to  ^7,150,  being  ±3,175  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  advances  for  the  14  years  were  £71,315, 
averaging  more  than  £o,000a  year. 

The  National  Freehold  Land  Society. — Last  week 
the  twenty -first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon  street,  Mr.  C.  Gilpin,  M.P., 
in  the  chair.  Tne  oiiairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  rejiort,  said  he  had  really  nothing  to  add  either  to  the 
statements  in  that  document  or  to  the  very  full,  clear,  and 
accurate  balance  sheet  which  had  been  laid  before  them. 
He  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  a speech  when 
they  had  simply  to  transact  business,  and  when  there  was 
uothing  else  but  business  to  talk  about.  Taking,  then, 
the  report,  he  found  that  the  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year 
showed  a decrease  in  the  deposits  received  of  £82,327  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  withdrawals  were  less  by  £31,430.  The  capital  of 
members  was  £11,210,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  year 
being  £1,088,206,  as  compared  with  £1,099,476  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  advanced  on  freehold 
and  leasehold  securities  had  been  £20,094  more  than  intlia 
previous  year,  while  the  repaymentswere  £12,667  less,  owing 
to  the  increased  facilities  given  to  borrowers  by  extend- 
ing the  time  for  repayments,  by  allowing  advances  to  re- 
main ai  interest  only  after  the  balance  is  reduced,  and  by 
lending  at  a fixed  rate  of  interest  for  three  years  certain. 
All  these  changes  had  been  made  in  the  interest  of  bor- 
rowers, and  he  thought  the  result  had  proved  tliat  they 
were  beneficial  also  to  investors.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
a further  sum  of  £55,917  had  been  added  to  “ convertible 
securi  ies,”  making  the  total  amount  of  these  securities 
£21,018.  The  gross  profit  for  the  year  was  £58,476,  and 
after  deducting  current  expenses,  interest  paid  on  completed 
shares,  and  the  profit  added  to  uncompleted  shares,  there 
romaiuedaba  iauceof  £19,738.  Of  this  ainountthe  board 
had  placed  a further  sum  of  £5,000  to  the  credit  of  the 
reserve  fund,  which  now  stood  at  £20,000,  and  the  direc- 
tors recommended  that  a bonus  of  1 per  cent,  be  paid  to  the 
members,  as  on  the  last  occasion. 

The  United  Land  Company  (Limited). — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  took  place  on  Monday  at  the 
Norfolk-street  office.  The  report  stated  that  the  sale  of 
land  had  amounted  to  £39,176  Is.  iu  various  counties,  that 
the  whole  of  the  preliminary  expenses  were  paid  off,  that 
a contingency  fund  of  £1,000  had  been  created,  and  a con- 
siderable balance  taken  forward  to  next  year’s  account. 
The  dividend  declared  was  5 per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  a 
bonus  of  3 per  cent. , making  a total  dividend  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1870,  of  8 per  cent. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Court  of  Bankruptcy,  Feb.  S. — Re  Edward  Coudery. 
—This  was  an  order  of  discharge  sitting  under  the  heavy 
failure  of  Edward  Cordery,  of  Cumiingham-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, builder,  who  petitioned  the  Coui’t  on  the.lOth 
e.ovtjuiuer,  1863,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Chidley,  solicitor,  Old  Jewry 
Chambers.  Mr.  W.  Upwan,  ofCopthall  Court,  attended  as 
sol'.citor  for  the  assignees.  T?he  voluminous  account^,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  J.  J.  Kent,  of  Basingliall-street,  upon  which 
the  bankrupt  passed  his  examination  on  the  12th  January 
last,  and  which  has  been  appealed  against  before  the  Lords 
Justices,  disclose  total  debts,  £28,377  14s.  lOd.,  and  defi- 
ciency £23,050  ; his  expenditure  had  been  £630  for  the  last 
two  years  of  his  trading.  Mr.  Up\van  said  the  appeal  had 
not  yet  been  decided  by  the  Lords  Justices.  Mr.  Registrar 
Hazlitt ; Then  in  that  case  I cannot  proceed  with  the  order 
of  discharge.  The  sitting  must  be'adjourned  for  a mouth, 
W'ith  liberty  to  apply  for  an  earlier  day  should  the  appeal 
be  sooner  decided. 

Court  of  Bankruptcy. — In  Re  Albert  John  Tatham. 
-^Before  Mr.  Registrar  Spring  Rice  acting  as  Chief  J udge. ) 
The  debtor  in  this  case,  who  is  described  as  of  No.  14,  South 
Wharf,  Paddington,  Cement  Merchant,  filed  a petition  in 
this  court  on  the  27th  January  under  the  arrangement 
clauses  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1809.  His  liabilities  are 
estimated  at  over  £10,000  and  the  assets  are  believed  to 
be  of  considerable  value.  Ills  affairs  have  created  consider 
able  interest  amongst  persons  engaged  in  the  lime,  cement, 
brick,  tile,  and  building  trades,  some  of  the  principal  firms 
m which  -will  be  heavy  losers.— On  the  application  of 
Messrs.  Lewis  Munns,  Nunn  & Lc  ugden  an  order  was  on 
Saturday  made  appointing  Mr.  Horatio  Edward  Norfolk,  of 
11,  Coleman-street,  public  accountant,  receiver  and 
manager  of  the  debtor’s  property  and  business. 


Important  to  Surveyors  of  Local  Boards.— In  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  onthe27th  ult.,  before  Mr.  J ustico 
Blackburn,  Mr.  J ustice  Mellor,  and  Mr.  J ustice  Lush,  a case 
was  heard  which  raised  a question  of  some  interest  to 
surveyors  and  local  Boards.  It  was  an  action  against  tne 
Corporation  of  Canterbury — the  local  Board,  and  as  sucn 
Board,  surveyors  of  highways— for  an  injuiry  caused  to  a 
Mrs.  Forman  by  the  negligence  of  their  servants,  it  ap- 
peared that  their  men  had  placed  upon  a road  going  to  Can- 
terbury 20ft.  wide,  a heap  of  stones  extending  7ft.  across 
tlie  road,  and  had  left  it  there  without  a light.  The  plain- 
tiff was  driving  his  wife,  on  a dark  night,  along  the  road, 
and  the  horse  not  seeing  the  obstruction  ran  the  chaise  up 
against  it  and  upset  it.  The  result  was  tha^  the  wife  was 
very  seriously  and  permanently  injured,  having  lOat  the 
use  of  her  arm  for  Life,  and  being  so  disabled  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  employment  of  a housekeeper.  _ The  defendauw 
counsel  at  the  trial  before  Lord  Chief  J ustice  Hovill  at  ^laid- 
stone,  last  summer,  admitted  that  the  Board  caused  the  ob- 
struction, but  insisted  that  there, was  no  liabilityfor 
had  a right  to  put  stones  or  other  materials  on  the  road  for 
the  iiurpose  of  lepairs.  The  Lord  (Biief  Justice,  however, 
ruled  that  they  were  bound  to  use  reasonable  care  in  so 
doing,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  accidents,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  had  been  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence, or  whether,  as  was  suggested,  the  accident  hap- 
pened by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £1,200,  and  tlie  Lord 
Chief  Justice  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict.  The  verdict  was  now  impugned  on 
the  ground  that  the  Corporation  were  only  liable  as  local 
board  and  as  surveyors  of  highways  ; and  that,  in  that  ca- 
pacity, they  were  not  liable  to  an  action.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Q.C.,and  Mr.  Archibald  were  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Dennan, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  G.  Francis  were  for  the  Corporation.^  The 
court  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  action  was  maintain- 
able against  ihe  Corporation,  as  it  was  admitted  that  their 
servants  had  caused  the  obstruction. — Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 


®.iir  ©ffice 
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Mr.  Pugin’s  Trial  for  Assault  and  Libel. — 
At  Ramsgate  Townhall,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr. 
Edward  Welby  Pugin  was  summoned  for  assault- 
ing Thomas  Jones  Burton  ; and  a cross  summons 
was  also  called  between  the  same  parties,  but 
neither  of  them  appeared,  and  the  case  was  dis- 
missed. At  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  Welby 
Pugin  and  Mrs.  Jane  Welby  Pugin,  his  mother- 
in-law,  and  Bernard  Welhan  (late  secretary  to 
Mr.  Pugin),  were  summoned  for  maliciously  pub- 
lishing defamatory  libels  against  Mr.  John 
Barnett  Hodgson,  postmaster  at  Ramsgate,  and 
Miss  Fanny  Elizabeth  Hale,  his  niece.  The  solicitor 
for  the  prosecution  stated  that  counsel  for  the 
defendants  having  applied  to  Mr.  Straight,  M.P., 
who  is  specially  retained  for  the  prosecution,  to 
have  the  case  adjourned  till  that  day  week, 
Mr.  Straight  had  consented.  The  solicitor 
therefore  asked  for  an  adjournment  till  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  (to-morrow).  The  Bench 
granted  the  application.  The  case  has  excited 
a great  deal  of  interest  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties,  and  also  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Welby  Pugin  is  held  to  bail  till  the 
ensuing  spring  assizes  for  Kent  upon  a charge 
of  libel  against  Mr.  Hodgson. 

New  AA^orks  at  South  Kensington. — On 
Saturday  afternoon  last  about  forty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Architectural  Associatiou  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  over  the 
buildings  for  the  new  Science  Schools  and  the  new 
South  Court  of  the  Museum.  The  former  is  a 
very  lofty  and  imposing  block,  facing  the  Exhibi- 
tion--oad,  and  executed  in  red  brick,  with  terra- 
cotta ornamentation.  In  this  building  will  be 
included  four  or  five  large  lecture-rooms  or  halls, 
and  numerous  rooms  for  classes,  &c.  The  terra- 
cotta work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
of  the  Blackfriars-road,  the  weight  on  the  columns 
of  that  material  being  borne  internally,  however, 
by  strong  iron  stanchions.  The  fioors  are  on 
Fox  & Barrett’s  principle.  Facing  this  block  of 
buildings,  and  connected  with  it  either  by  an  iron 
bridge  across,  or  a subway  beneath,  the  Exhibi- 
tion-road, will  be  the  new  Indian  and  Natural 
History  Museums,  which  will  be  erected  on  a part 
of  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  new 
South  Court  is  much  loftier  than  any  of  the  other 
courts  yet  erected,  and  is  intended  for  objects  of 
great  size.  This  court  will  be,  like  the  most 
recent  court  completed,  a double  one — i.c.,  it  will 
be  in  two  spans,  with  upper  and  lower  colonnades 
running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
and  dividing  it  into  two  halves,  each  spanned  with 
a semicircular  iron  and  glass  roof. 

Albert  Hall. — Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  days  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  hall. 
The  ugly  but  necessary  scaffolding  has  all  been 
removed,  and  the  w'hole  of  the  glass  roof  has 
been  uncovered,  so  that  the  fair  and  beautiful 
proportions  of  the  building  are  now  displayed  to 


the  view  of  the  spectator.  These  proportions 
will  possibly  never  he  seen  to  greater  advantag , 
than  now  ; in  a day  or  so,  hangings,  curtains 
and  chairs  will  break  the  graceful  curves.  Tho 
curtains  of  tho  private  boxes  will  bo  of  crimson, 
and  the  carpeting  of  them  green.  In  every  other 
respect  tho  fittings  will  be  according  to  tho  tastes 
of  tho  holders,  who  will  be  allowed  full  license, 
so  long  as  the  general  effect  is  not  interfered 
with.  The  bright,  massive  pipes  of  the  organ  are 
being  rapidly  reared  in  their  places,  and  in  all  the 
departments  the  utmost  activity  is  being  dis- 
played under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Scott  and  Mr.  VA''eutworth  Cole,  to  perfect 
the  arrangements  by  the  day  of  the  opening 
ceremonial  by  the  Queen. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  January  30th, 
the  following  names  were  read  and  passed  for 
ballot,  viz.  : — As  Members, — Rowland  George 
Fisher,  17,  Great  George-street,  Westminster; 
AVilliam  Frederick  Hart,  16a,  King’s-road,  Bed- 
ford Row ; AVilliam  Knowles,  King-street, 
Gloucester.  As  Associate, — Joseph  Quick,  jun., 
Sumner-street,  Southwark.  The  following  Dona- 
tion to  the  Library  Fund  was  announced, — J.  C. 
Clayden,  £2  2s.  The  following  Candidates  were 
balloted  for  and  declared  duly  elected : — As 
Honorary  Members — The  Hon.  Charles  Alexan- 
der Gore,  Olfice  of  AVoods,  Forests,  &c.,  AVhite- 
hall-place;  the  Hon.  James  Kenneth  Howard, 
Office  of  ’VVoods,  Forests,  &c.,  AVhitehall-place. 
As  Member — Alexander  Milne  Dunlop,  1,  West- 
minster Chambers,  Victoria-street.  The  next 
Meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  Evening,  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  when  the  discussion  on  the  Paper  by 
Mr.  AV.  Matthews,  jun.,  entitled,  “ The  Valuation 
of  Annuities  and  Reversions  Dependent  upon 
Terms  of  Certain  Duration,”  will  be  resumed. 
The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock. 

The  Maintenance  of  Highways. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Somerset  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on 
Friday  last,  the  Council  proceeded  to  consider  the 
injustice  of  the  exemption  from  highway-rate  of 
income  arising  from  personal  property,  and  after 
a general  discussion  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : — “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council, 
public  highways  of  every  description  tend  to 
chea,peu  the  price  of  commodities  to  all  classes  of 
consumers  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  highways  should  be  an  imperial  charge  to  be 
borne  by  the  public.” 


Cljtps. 


A site  for  a new  church  has  been  purchased  at 
Rishton,  Lancashire. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Hemans,  civil  engineer,  against 
the  AVaterford  and  Central  Ireland  Railway  Com- 
pany, was  before  the  Irish  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
last  week.  The  claim  was  for  £5,600  for  profes- 
sional services,  and  at  the  trial  the  jury  gave  him  a 
verdict  for  £710,  but  he  moved  the  Court  to  increase 
the  amount,  and  on  Wednesday  the  judges  fixed  the 
damages  at  £1,680. 

On  Sunday  last  the  gallery  in  the  United  Metho- 
dist Chapel,  at  Troon,  Camborne,  gave  way  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  sermon.  Tho  gal- 
lery was  moderately  full,  but  no  one  was  seriously 
injured. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors. — Diacussioa  on  Mr. 
W.  Mattlie\v.s’s  paper  “ On  the  Valuation  of  An- 
nuities and  Reve.’sions  Dependent  upon  Terms  of 
Certain  Duration.”  Sp.m. 

Architectural  Association. — “On  Limes  and 
Cements.  ” Lecture  II.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott,  R.E.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts. — 8 p.m. 

Friday.— Cirii  and  Mechanical  Engineers*  Society. — 
“Notes  on  Old  London:  Architectural  and  En 
gineering.”  By  Mr.  C.  H.  Rew.  7.30  p.m. 


timber  Srak 

Prices  7th  February : — Timber,  per  load  of  50  cubic 
feet. — Riga,  65s  to  67s  ; Dautzig  and  Memol  crown,  80s  to 
90s  ; do.  best  middling,  70s  to  80s  ; do.  good  middling  and 
seconds,  62s  to  67s  ; do.  common  middling,  52s  to  57s  ; do; 
undersized,  52s  to  60s  ; do.  small,  short,  and  irregular,  45s 
to  5.5s ; Stettin,  53s  to  60s ; Swedish,  52s  to  55s  ,■  do.  small, 
45s  to  50s  ; Norway  and  Swedish  balks,  32s  to  38s ; Quebec 
yellow  pine  (large),  85s  to  105s ; building  sizes,  65s  to  75s ; 
St.  John’s  and  board  pine,  75s  to  90s ; pitch  pine,  60s  to 
75s ; Quebec  oak,  120s  to  125s ; elm,  85s  to  95s  ; birch 
(largo  average),  75s  to  100s. 
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Planks,  deals,  Ac.,  per  Petg.  std.— Archangel  yellow, 
121 10.S  to  131 10s  ; do.  2nd,  91  to  91 10s ; Petersburg  yellow, 
121 10s  to  131  Os;  Wyburg  yellow,  91  5s  to  91  lOs  : Finland 
and  handsawn  Swedish,  71  to  91 ; Petersburg  and  Riga 
white,  81 10s  to  91  5s;  Gefle  and  best  Swedish  deals,  101  lOs 
to  121;  Swedish  battens,  91  lOsto  10110s;  Quebec  1st  floated, 
IGl  to  170  : do.  2nd,  121  to  121  lO.s ; do.  3rd,  81  to  91 ; do.  let 
bright,  181  to  191  10s  ; do  2nd,  121 15  to  131  10s  ; do.  3rd, 
SI  15s  to  91;  Canadian  spruce,  1st  quality,  81  15s  to  lit  ; 
do.  2nd,  81  5s  to  81  15s ; do.  3rd,  71  15s  to  81;  New 
liruuswick,  Istquality,  81  5s  to  8115s  ; do.  2nd,  81  to  81  5s  ; 
do.  3rd,  71  6sto  71 10s  ; do.  unsorted,  71 15s  to  81 10s;  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  71  to  71 10s  ; United 
States  pitch  pine  planks,  121  to  121 10s. 

Flooring  boards,  per  customary  square. — 1st  yellow, 
7s  6(1  to  10s  6(1 ; white,  7s  to  9s  6d ; 2nd  qualities,  6s  to  7s ; 
matched  boards,  5s  to  7s  Cd. 

Lathwood,  per  cubic  fathom.— Petersburg,  51  to  51  10s  ; 
Riga,  Dantzig,  Memel,  and  Swedish,  31  to  51. 

Firewood,  per  cubic  fathom. — Swedish  red  deal  ends, 
31 15s  to  41  5s ; Norway  red  and  white  boards,  31  to  31 10s; 
round  and  slabs,  21 5s  to  21 15s. 

Oak  staves,  per  mile  of  pipe;— Memel  crown,  1701  to 
1801;  do.  brack,  1301  to  13S;;  Dantzig,  Stettin,  and 
Hambro’  full-sized  crown,  1201  to  1301 ; Canadian  standard 
pipe,  751  to  771 10s  ; do.  puncheon,  per  1,200  pieces,  221  to 
241;  Bosnia  single-barrel,  per  1,200  pieces,  251  to  261; 
United  States  pipe,  401  to  501;  hogshead,  heavy  and  extra. 
351  to  451 ; sliglit  301  to  821. 

■Wainscot,  per  log  18  cubic  feet.— Riga  crown  (English 
and  Dutch),  41  to  51 ; do.  brack,  21 10s  to  31  5s ; Memel  and 
Dantzig  crown,  31 15s  to  41;  do.  brack,  21  to  21  7s. 


Stock  of  Timber,  Deals,  &c.,  at  the  Public  Docks  on  Feb.  1. 

1871.  1870.  1869. 

Foreign  detils... in  pieces  1,897,000  ...  1,529,000  ...  1,948,000 

Do.  battens  do.  1,090,000  ...  753,000  ...  1,018,000 

Do.  boards  do.  1,469,000  ...  1,168,000  ...  2,114,000 

Do.  fir  timber  in  Ids.  31,900...  2’2,900  ...  39,000 


Colonial  pine  deals  .and 

battens  ...in  pcs.  1,396,000  ...  1,219,000 

Spruce  do do,  572,000  ...  780,000 

Pine,  timber  in  Ids.  1,800..  3,400 

st  Indian  Teak  ...do.  9,100  ...  11,600 


720,000 

1,259,000 

5,200 

6,300 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Bf.dfoudshire. — For  .alterations  and  addition  to  Bluu- 
liam  house,  Betlfordshire,  the  residence  of  Sir  8.  G.  Payne, 
Bart.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


Fletcher  £3140  0 

Moore  2769  0 

Hutchinson  2596  0 

Twelve!  rees  2558  0 

Cunvin  2555  0 

Freshwater  2550  0 

Carter  2435  0 

Wildman  & Edey  2-120  0 

Young  2327  0 

Hull  2176  10 

Spencer  2139  0 

"Vickers  2119  10 

Foster  (acceirtetl)  1939  0 

Catebham. — For  house  in  Whyteleaf-road,  Caterliam, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  G.  II.  Drew.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Sparrow  : — 

Turner  & Sons £1069 

Jarrett  1063 

Langmead  (fe  Way  1050 

Ward 1044 

Smethurst  1029 

Chelse.4. — For  alterations  .and  additions  to  St.  George's 
Hanover -square.  Union,  Fulham-road,  Chelsea 

Turrell  (Sloane-street) £2594 

Henshaw  2593 

Newman  cfe  Maun  2525 

Nutt  (fe  Co 2493 

Haylock 2460 

Hoare  & Postlethwaite 2430 

Wood 2385 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 23;5 

Fill 2375 

Wigmore  2350 

Maun 2345 

Wright  Bros.  & Goodchild 2345 

Cook  (St  Green 2333 

Snowden  2333 

Nightingale  2332 

Scrivener  & White 2291 

Manley  (fe  Rogers  2277 

Carter  2263 

Thompson 2234 

Torkington  2100 

Stephenson  1939 

Turrell  (Seymour-place)  1845 

Br.adley 1750 


*■ 


Metaxb. 


Lead  : — 


Pig)  Foreign  per  ton 

,,  AV.B.  do 

„ L-adCo.  do 

,,  bx'ands  do 

Sheet  Milled do 

Shot,  Patent  do 

Bed  or  Minium do 

Litharge,  W.15 ....  do 

.White  Dry  

,,  ground  in  oil  do 

CoprsR 

British — Cake  and  Ingot  * per  ton 

Best  Selected  * do 

Shett  do 

Bottoms  do 

Australian  do 

8p.H.ujsh  Cake do 

Chili  Bars,  cash do 

Kefined  uigot do 

YeUow  Metal  per  lb 


£17  10  0 £17  2 6 
19  1 ' 0 19  12  6 

18  12  6 18  15  0 

18  2 6 18  5 0 

19  0 U 19  lU  0 

20  10  0 21  0 0 

19  15  0 20  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

27  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


£72  0 0 73  0 0 

74  0 0 75  0 0 

75  0 0 78  0 0 

78  0 0 80  0 0 

72  0 0 75  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

65  0 0 6>)  0 0 

70  0 0 72  0 0 

0 0 0 0 7 


Iron 

Pigi  Scotland,  cash per  ton  £2  11  7h 

Welsh  Bar,  iu  London do  7 0 0 

,,  Wales do  6 7 0 

Staffordshire do  7 15  0 

Rail,  in  Wales  do  660 

Sheets,  single  in  Loudon. do  9 5 0 

lloops,  first  quality  do  8 15  0 

Nail  Bod  do  7 7 6 7 15 

Bvrediah do  9 10  0 9 15 


0 0 0 

7 10  0 
6 12  6 

8 5 0 
6 10  0 

10  5 0 

9 5 0 
0 
0 


Timber. 


Teak  load  £12  10 

Quebec,  red  pine  .. .«  3 15 

,,  yellow  pine..  4 5 
St.  John  N.B.  yeUow  0 0 
Quebec  Oak,  white..  6 0 
,,  birch 3 15 


5 

5 5 
2 15 


,,  elm 
Dantzic  oak 
„ fir  .. 

Memel  fir  3 5 

Riga 3 5 

Swedish 2 6 

Masts, Quebecred pine  4 0 
,,  yellow  pine..  4 0 
Lathwood,  Dan tzic.fm  3 0 
,,  St.  Petersburg  5 0 
Deals,  prC.,12  ft.  by  3 
by  9 iu„ 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  0 
Bt.Johu,  whitespruce  12  10 
YeUow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  qnaUty.  18  0 
2nd  do. .....  12  15 

Archangel,  yeUow  ..  11  10 
St.  Petersburg,  yeh..  12  ^5 


13  10 

4 15 

5 5 
0 0 

6 5 
6 0 
4 15 
6 16 
4 III 
4 5 
3 10 
2 15 


19  10 
13  10 
13  10 
13  5 


Finland £7  0 

Memel 0 0 

Qotheuburg,  yellow  8 10 
,,  white  .......  8 0 

Gefle,  yellow 10  10 

Soderham  8 19 

Christiania,  per  0., 

12  ft.  by  3 by  9 in. 

yellow 10  0 

Flooring  boards,  per  s.  d. 
sq.  of  liu.,  fiist  yel  7 6 

First  white 7 0 

Second  qualities  ....  6 0 
Pumice  Stone  pr  ton  6 0 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale. ..  .per  ton  £^6  10 

Sperm  body  82  i) 

Cod 35  10 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  86  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 50  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin, ton  45H0 

Palm,  fine 38  10 

Linseed  30  15 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  48  0 
Cottonseed 28  0 


£8  0 
0 0 
10  10 
8 10 
12  10 
12  0 


12  10 
s.  d. 
10  6 
9 6 

7 0 

8 


0 0 
46  0 
0 

81 

49  10 
34  0 


TENDERS. 


Blackfuiaus.— For  fittings  at  38,  New  Bridge-street, 


Blackfriars,  for  Messrs.  Siners  & Voiul. 

Quantities  sup- 

nlied  by  Messrs.  Paiu  (&  Clark 

Spauisli 

Deduction  if 

mahoganv. 

IIoiKluras 

mahogany. 

Thompson 

£5u 

Cook  Green ........ 

575  

Lascelles  

556  

Mauley  <fe  Uogei*s 

.555  



Braclier  & Son  (accept^)  499 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Whitchurch,  Feh.  20. — For  the  erection  of  towu-hall 
and  markets  in  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Local  Board  Offleer 
■Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Whitchurch  (Whitchurch  Local  Board),  Feh.  20.— For 
the  erection  of  town-hall  and  markets  in  Whitchurch, 
Salop.  S.  M.  Lockwood,  architect.  So,  Foregate-street, 
Chester. 

War  Office,  Feb.  25.— For  works  and  repairs,  aud 
supply  of  building  materials  to  War  Department.  Build- 
ings and  property  at  Ashton-uuder-Lyne,  Binuingbam, 
Bradford,  Burnley,  Bury,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Coventry, 
Fleetwood,  Hartlepool,  Isle  of  Man.  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Mancliester,  Marvport,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northampton, 
Paull-on- the  Hu'mber,  Preston,  Scarborough,  Seaham, 
Sheffield,  Stailingborough,  Sunderland,  Tynemouth, 
Weedon,  Whitehaven,  and  York,  im  luding  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhoods,  fiom  tlio  1st  April,  18/1,  till  31st 
March,  1874. 

War  Office,  Feh.  14.— For  the  supply  of  materials,  and 
sor  the  perfonnance  of  such  bricklayers’,  masons’,  paviors’, 
carriers’,  carpenters’,  slaters’,  smiths’,  gas-fitters’,  plas- 
terers’, plumbers’,  paiuters’,  glaziers’,  and  paper-liangers’ 
works  aud  repairs  (the  estimate  for  any  one  work  or  repair 
uot  exceeding  £390)  as  may  be  required  by  the  Royal  En- 
gineer Department  at  the  following  stations  in  the  Dover 
district,  viz.  ;— Dover : fortifications  aud  barracks  at 
Dover,  and  from  Dover  to  No.  1 Tower  westward ; and 
from  Dover  to  (but  exclusive  of)  Walmer  Castle  eastward. 
Ramsgate ; from  Walmer  Castle,  including  No.  2 Battery, 
S.audowu,  to  Ramsgate  aud  Margate  inclusive  : Canter- 
bury : barracks.  Sbornoliffe  Camp : includmg  the  Royal 
Artillery  Barracks,  the  temporary  barracks,  Sandgate 
Castle,  Folkestone  aud  Shomcliffe  Batteries,  and  towers 
from  No.  1 to  bo.  9 inclusive.  Hythe  : including  Hythe 
Barracks,  coast  defences,  from  10  to  No.  24  Tower  inclu- 
sive, aud  Royal  Military  Canal  from  Seabrook  to  Ware- 
born.  Rye:  including  the  coast  defences  from  No.  26 
Tower  westward  to  Fairlight,  and  the  Royal  Military  Canal 
from  Warehorn  to  Cliff  End.  T.  B.  Collinson,  Colonel, 
Commanding  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Engineer  Oflioe, 
Dover, 

Bolton.— Contract  C.— March  3.— The  Corpoiatiou  of 
Bolton  are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the  joiners’ 
work,  pla-stering,  painting,  glazing,  and  plumbers’  fittings 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  new  town-hall.  The 
drawings  and  specifications  may  ho  seen,  and  bills  of  quau- 
ties  obtained,  on  application  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  William 
Hill,  architect.  Park-square,  Leeds ; or  at  the  offices  of  Mr. 
George  Woodhouse,  architect,  St.  George’s-road,  Bolton, 
between  the  hourr  of  10  a.m.  and  5 p.m.,  from  the  16th  day 
of  January  next  to  the  3rd  day  of  February  next.  Sealed 
tenders  .are  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  12  o’clock  at  noon 
of  Friday,  tlie  3rd  day  of  March  next,  addressed  to  the  un- 
dersigned .at  the  Corporation  Offices,  Acres  Field,  Bolton, 
and  endorsed  “Tenders  for  the  Town-hall,  Contract  C.” 
R.  C.  UiunelJ,  Town  Clerk. 

Bakewell  (Derbyshire),  Feb.  16. — For  the  new  schools 
A.  Salviii,  architect,  19,  Crauley-place,  Onslow-squarc, 
South  Kensington. 

Bristoo  Local  Board  op  IIe.xlth,  F(ib.  23.— For  con- 
tructiug  aud  completely  finishing  certain  intended  brick 
sewers,  valve  chambers,  and  other  works  iu  “The  Avon 
Intercepting  Sewer  District.”  Length  of  sewers  abiiut 
7563  yards,  varviugiu  size  from  3ft.  high  by  2ft.  Ciu.  wide 
to  7ft.  Cin.  iu  diameter.  John  G.  Heaven,  Clerk,  Local 
Board  of  Health  Office,  13,  Pidnce-street. 

Bishop’s  Stortford. — Contract  No.  2.— Feb.  17.— For 
sewage,  screening  aud  storage  tanks,  engine  and  boiler 
liouse,  and  engine-man’s  cottage,  with  the  necessary  con- 


necting pipes  and  valves,  and  an  approach-road.  Contract 
No.  3. — For  duplicate  boilers,  engines,  .and  pumps  for 
lifting  the  sewage.  William  Gee,  clerk.  Bishop’s  Stortford. 

Torquay. — Torquay  Hotel  Company  (Limited),  Torquay, 
Devon. — Feh.  29. — For  the  erection  of  additional  build- 
iugs,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Allsop,  secretary. 

Portsmouth,  Feb.  20. — For  the  erection  of  a church  at 
Portsdown,  five  miles  north  of  Portsmouth.  John  Colsoo, 
architect,  St.  Swithiu’s-street,  Winchester. 

Crewe  Local  Board,  Feb.  15.— For  a non-condensing 
horizontal  pumping  engine  and  boilers;  also  a condensing 
beam  engine  aud  boilers,  for  their  sewage  works  at  Crewe. 
Frederick  Cook,  Clerk  to  tlie  Board,  Temple-chambers, 
Crowe. 

Birmingham,  Feb.  25.— War  Department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’  work.  Colonel  CommamUng,  Royal 
Engineer  Office,  Manchester. 

Bradford,  Feb.  25. — War  Department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’  work.  Colonel  Commanding,  Royal 
Engineer  Office,  Manchester. 

Suffolk,  Feb.  25. — For  the  reseating  and  other  work 
to  the  parisli  church  of  Hatileigh,  Suffolk,  w.  Grimwade, 
cliurchwarden.  Bank,  Hadleigh. 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  Feb.  25. — (1st)  Building  tw'o  tanks, 
engine  and  boiler-house.  (2nd)  Furnishing  30-horse  power 
engine,  boiler,  pump,  &o.,  ami  fixing.  (3rd)  Furnishing 
2,700  yards  of  9in.  cast-iron  pipe.  (4th)  Laying  and 
jointing  the  same.  J.  C.  Weddell,  Clerk  to  Local  Board. 

Portland,  Feh.  16. — Nine  hundred  tons  of  dressed 
granite  for  tlie  fort  on  breakwater.  Lieut.  -Colonel,  Bel- 
field.  Commanding  Royal  Engineers,  Weymouth. 

Agton  Local  Board,  Feh.  14.— For  making  up  Mill- 
hill-road.  Edward  Monson,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the  said 
board,  Acton. 

Acton  Local  Board  (Main  Drainage),  Feb.  15. — Con- 
tr.act  No.  9.— For  laying  a pipe  sewer  in  Uxbridge-road. 
Edw.aid  Monson,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the  said  hoard,  Acton. 


EANDELL,  SAUNDEKS  & CO.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

[adtt.]  CORSHAM,  Wilts. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(to  surrender  in  London). 

Henry  Wiber  Webster,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row,  builder, 
Feb.  16,  at  12. 

(to  surrender  in  the  country). 

Thomas  Cook,  Greenwich,  engineer,  Feb.  20,  at  Green- 
wich.—Henry  Joseph  Ingram,  Cheltenham,  surveyor,  Feb. 
20,  at  Cheltenham— John  Potter,  Dudley,  engineer,  Feb. 
20,  at  Dudley. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

Feh,  15,  A.  Comhes,  Tyndale-place,  Upper-street,  Isling" 
ton,  builder — ?eb.  20,  J.  M.  Edwivrds,  Tliorntou-heath. 
builder- Feb.  27,  J.  Hughes,  Liverpool,  builder. 

dividend  meetings; 

Feb.  21,  J.  (fe  W.  Roose,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  aud 
Stoke,  Staffordshire,  plumbers — Feb.  15,  A.  Nuttall,  Ac- 
crington, stonemason— Feb.  16,  J.  Oldham,  Barrow-in  Fur- 
ness, builder— Feb.  17,  T.  & W.  English.  Peterborough, 
paiuters— Feb.  25,  G.  Godbolt,  Gorleston,  builder. 

declarations  OF  dividend. 

T.  Love,  Blackpool,  builder,  div.  lid. — C.  H.  Whai'es, 
North  Elmham,  Norfolk,  brickmaker,  div.  8d. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Ashworth*  Brieriey,  Manchester,  art  metalworkers— 
Hodgson  * Co.  Castleiord,  brick  and  tile  manufacturers.- 
J.  & E.  Bourne,  Shawhuiy,  Mukleton,  aud  Old  Woods, 
Salop,  brick  and  tile  manufacturers — J.  & D.  Fetch,  Scar- 
borough,architects -J.  C.AT.  Waller,  D.artford,  builders— 
Newman  &■  Thomas,  Clieriton,  brick,  tile,  and  pipe  manu- 
facturers— Swainson  tSi  Dnftou,  Hunslet,  plumbers.  - Best 
(fc  Smith,  Manchester,  painters— Ai-pinal  & JI’Grath,  Jlan- 
chester  painters— W.  & J.  Cardwell,  Dewsbury,  eugmeors 
— Everatt  & Rudston,  Hessle,  joiners— Parker  & Sons, 
Aston,  builders. 


3REAKFAST.— Frps’a  CocOA.-Cr.ATEFUl,  ANB  CoHTOETnuj.— ’rite  ve^ 
reeabla  character  ot  this  preparation  has  render^  >•  » S-eiu^ 
-ourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks  :—  By  a thoroii„h 
owledee  ot  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  ol  dlges- 
in  and®  mtriaon.  and  by  a careful 

well-selerted  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  o«r  brvakfMt  tthlei 
th  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  whl.  h may  V® 

^Aors’  bills.”  Each  packet  is  labelled— Epps  & Co.,  Uom®o 
thic  Chemists,  London. 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC.— Novel  and 

a A .<  re  II  DT^'TM  AS  TTGIsIDAY  ENTER- 


ilOim  n,le  character  of  the  CURIsTMAS  HOLIDAY  EN'TER^ 
— PBOEE8S01C  PEPEER  on 

'MCTIVE  IMPLEMENTS  USED  , THEREAT  I - 
IGK  HROS3M 1 l-H,  Jun..  gives  the  prettiest 
YELLO-W  DWARF,  every  hyeuing.  Entertm^e  y 

: D D.A VIES,  Premier  Ventriloquist,  entlHed  The  FONN 

^l^e^La:“w:tch..andChri 


February  17,  1871. 
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TWO  SORTS  OF  ORIGINALITY. 

Most  people  are  agreed  that  if  ever  a 
living  and  characteristic  style  of  archi- 
tecture should  prevail  again,  it  will  differ,  at 
least  in  some  points,  from  all  that  have  gone 
before.  It  will  not  be  exactly  the  style  that 
prevailed  in  medioeval  England,  and  still  less 
that  which  prevailed  in  ancient  Italy  or 
Greece.  Our  circumstances  and  wants  and 
feelings  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the 
men  who  developed  any  previous  variety  of 
art.  What  suited  them  perfectly  does  not  fit 
us  at  all  equally  well.  If  we  adopt  any  of 
their  systems,  it  is  entirely  for  want  of  a sys- 
tem of  our  own  ; and  at  every  turn  we  are 
being  reminded  of  this  want.  We  have  no 
modern  English  style  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  a modern  English  language.  Our 
architects  are  situated  just  as  our  writers 
would  be  it  they  had  to  describe  manufac- 
turing processes  in  Ciceronian  Latin,  or  scien- 
tific discoveries  in  the  dialect  of  Chaucer. 
There  are  no  equivalents  for  half  their  ideas  : 
they  must  either  coin  new  words  or  resort  to 
endless  circumlocutions.  To  change  this  state 
of  things,  to  develops  an  architectural  lan- 
guage adequate  to  our  needs,  is  a vital  neces- 
sity for  us.  The  question  is  how  it  can  best 
be  done.  It  is  worch  looking  about  to  see  the 
different  ways  in  which  people  are  trying  to  do 
it.  A casual  observer,  indeed,  might  say  that 
very  few  people  are  trying  to  do  it  at  all,  and 
it  is  probably  true  that  few  are  consciously 
attempting  it.  But  the  attempts  are  not  less 
real  because  those  who  make  them  do  not  al- 
ways see  fully  what  they  are  doing.  And  in 
trying  to  classify  the  movements  which  tend 
towards  a modification  of  style,  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  a bad  division  to  arrange  them  as 
conscious  and  unconscious  ones.  On  one  side 
are  the  efforts  of  one  or  another  designer  who 
sets  to  work  deliberately  to  be  original,  who 
tries  to  reject  the  old  altogether,  and  to  begin 
upon  a new  foundation.  On  the  other  side  are 
those  of  men  who,  if  they  strike  out  a path  of 
their  own,  do  it  because  they  must  : who  find, 
perhaps  with  astonishment,  perhaps  with  re- 
gret, that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  were  dreamed  of  by  the  builders  of 
the  13th  century  : who  keep  to  the  old  as  the 
basis  of  their  work,  and  where  they  are  obliged 
to  add  to  it,  do  so  with  caution,  and,  one  might 
say,  with  reverence. 

From  which  of  these  two  systems  have  we 
most  to  hope?  Which  finds  most  promise  of 
issuing  at  last  in  a genuine  and  living  modern 
style  1 In  answering  these  questions  we  think 
that  analogy,  experience,  and  probability  all 
point  the  same  way.  To  begin  with  the  first  : — 
What  should  we  think  of  a man  who  set  up  by 
himself  to  invent  a new  language?  Yet  this 
IS  as  much  within  the  compass  of  a single  in- 
dividual’s powers  as  the  creation  of  a new 
style.  It  is,  just  as  likely  to  be  accomplished, 
and  just  as  likely  to  impose  itself  on  the  world 
when  done.  But  though  a project  for  a new 
language  seems  to  be  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  anybody  outside  Bedlam,  we  have 
heard  of  projects  for  new  styles  and  seen  sam- 
ples of  them  submitted  in  bricks  and  mortar 
for  the  approval  of  the  public.  And  though 
these  have  not  been  numerous,  there  are  an 
abundance  of  specimens,  to  be  noticed  anj>^ 
day,  in  which  the  same  ambition  largely  mani- 
fests itself.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber the  discussion  in  these  pages  of  that 
curious  object,  the  late  Strand  Music  Hall. 
After  all,  it  was  not  much  worse  than  many 
another  design  of  the  “ all  original”  type. 
It  only  happened  to  be  picked  out,  in  English 
fashion,  as  the  scapegoat  on  which  all  the  sins 
of  Its  class  were  visited  ; and  even  if  it  did 
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not  get  more  condemnation  than  it  deserved, 
certainly  some  equally  flagrant  offenders  got 
much  less.  It  is  difficult  to  go  far  in  the 
streets  of  any  large  town  without  coming  on 
examples  little  less  objectionable.  Their 
architects  have  produced  a variation,  indeed, 
from  received  types,  but  anything  rather  than 
what  Mr.  Darwin  would  call  an  advantage- 
ous variation.  They  have  brought  together, 
perhaps,  some  queer  shape  of  window  head, 
odder  and  uglier  than  any  one  ever  ventured 
to  put  up  : some  absurder  type  of  shana- 

cornice,  and  some  more  astonishing  combi- 
nation of  notches  and  chamfers.  There  is 
neither  beauty  nor  use  in  these  novelties. 
They  cannot  live;  they  cannot  be  permanent, 
or  contribute  anything  to  a real  modern 
style,  because  they  have  no  merit  except  that 
of  being  novelties.  No  one,  it  is  true,  can 
say  that  he  has  seen  them  before ; but  no 
one,  it  is  equally  certain,  will  say  that  he 
wishes  to  see  them  again.  There  is  no  germi- 
nating idea  in  them  ; they  have  nothing  to 
develope;  they  die  out  with  themselves.  A 
whole  infinity  of  such  attempts  as  these  would 
never  produce  a new  type  of  architecture. 

The  truth  is,  neither  new  styles  nor  new 
languages  are  produced  by  men  setting  to 
work  deliberately  to  make  them.  They  all 
have  their  root  in  the  past.  Each  of  them 
holds  the  inventions,  not  of  one  individual, 
however  gifted,  but  of  multitudes  of  men  for 
many  generations.  Their  details,  if  we  could 
trace  their  history,  did  not  originate  in  caprice. 
It  was  not  by  mere  chance  that  the  smallest 
feature  in  them  became  what  it  is.  Every 
constituent  has  been  weighed,  and  tested,  and 
criticised,  and  its  survival  is  a proof  that  it 
once  commended  itself  to  universal  judgment 
as  the  fittest  thing  for  its  situation.  Circum- 
stances may  have  changed,  and  it  may  be  by 
no  means  the  fittest  now  ; and  in  that  case  the 
problem  is  to  replace  it  by  something  fitter, 
which  harmonizes  equally  well  with  the  rest 
of  the  system.  If  replacing  it  with  a novelty 
were  enough,  we  might  soon  have  a nineteenth 
century  style  in  working  order.  Anybody  can 
produce  new  forms  without  much  trouble  : it 
is  not  so  easy  to  make  them  agree  either  with 
each  other  or  with  what  is  old.  And  yet  this 
is  what  we  must  do,  if  architecture  is  to  ad- 
vance. We  have  new  materials,  and  new 
kinds  of  construction,  and  new  types  of  build- 
ings to  deal  with  : we  have  an  old  style, 
which  in  the  main  is  admirable  as  far  as  it 
goes.  We  shall  be  wise  to  stick  to  it  wherever 
we  can.  There  are  plenty  of  alterations  forced 
on  us,  without  proposing  needless  ones  in  pure 
gaiety  of  heart.  How  to  succeed  in  those 
that  are  inevitable  is  quite  enough  of  a puzzle 
to  employ  us  all.  There  is,  however,  one  en- 
couragement in  trying  to  solve  it.  As  long  as 
we  keep  our  old  style  in  view  we  have  a 
model  to  imitate, — a nucleus  round  which  our 
ideas  may  crystallize.  Unlike  the  “all  origi- 
nal” architect,  we  are  not  absolutely  trying  to 
create  a new  world  out  of  nothing.  And  un- 
like him,  each  of  us  is  not  obliged  to  attempt 
the  whole  work  by  himself.  He  must  do  so 
— for  as  no  one  else  is  familiar  with  his  fan- 
cies, no  one  can  contribute  anything  that  will 
agree  with  them.  But  with  a distinct  and 
homogeneous  style  for  our  basis,  each  of  us 
may  labour  in  his  separate  department,  and 
be  sure  that  if  his  work  harmonizes  with  the 
original,  it  will  also  harmonize  with  that  of 
others  who  take  the  same  style  for  their 
model.  So  mirch  for  the  theory.  In  examin- 
ing the  architectural  productions  of  the  day, 
the  facts,  we  believe,  will  be  found  in  accor- 
dance with  it.  The  buildings  that  bear  look- 
ing at  oftenest  are  not  always  those  that  seem 
at  the  first  glance  to  have  most  freshness 
about  them.  They  are  those  whose  originality 
does  not  obtrude  itself  on  the  view, — whose 
cleverness  does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  They 
are  those  in  which  difficulties  are  so  thoroughly 
conquered  that  one  forgets  for  a time  that 
there  ever  were  any  difficulties  to  conquer  : in 
which  it  is  not  so  much  the  novelty  of  the 
work  as  its  beauty  that  makes  itself  felt  ; and 
in  which  the  new  is  so  perfectly  harmonized 


with  the  old,  that  one  only  discovers  by 
thinking  about  it  that  there  are  any  new 
features  in  the  design  at  all. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

The  British  Museum  is,  or  should  be,  one 
of  the  best  schools  in  London.  As  a 
public  institution,  recreatory  and  instructive, 
it  possesses  indeed  numerous  and  special 
merits,  and  of  its  worst  abuses,  some  are  about 
immediately  to  be  removed.  It  is  to  be 
wished,  however,  that  when  holiday  occasions, 
such  as  Christmas  or  Easter,  attract  tens  of 
thousands  to  the  great  building  in  Blooms- 
bury, means  could  be  provided  of  sending 
them  away  more  enlightened,  or  rather,  less 
confused,  on  the  subject  of  what  they  have 
seen.  This  does  not  imply  that  a staff  of 
Polytechnic  lecturers  should  be  kept  to  mar- 
shal the  people  wand  in  hand  through  the 
galleries,  for  this  would  be  an  intolerable 
nuisance  ; or  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  staring  about  the  collections  should  feel 
as  if  listening  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  or 
Professor  Faraday ; but  there  might  be  more 
life  in  the  exhibition ; they  should  tell  their 
own  story  more  plainly  and  better.  However, 
the  assemblage  is  a vast  and  unrivalled  one  ; 
and  few  among  the  multitudes  which  pass 
the  doors  imagine  what  treasures  they  have 
missed  seeing.  They  have  bewildered  them- 
selves by  glimpses  of  stuffed  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes  ; yet  what,  for  them,  the  Townley  sculp- 
tures, or  the  Phigalean  and  the  Elgin  marbles  ? 
We  leave  books  out  of  the  question  ; we  even 
omit  bones,  elephant  skeletons  with  false 
teeth,  copavaries  with  artificial  necks,  birds  of 
Paradise  painted  in  France;  but  turn  to  the 
general  whole,  and  invite  the  reader  to  follow 
us.  Now,  the  entrance  is  decidedly  bad ; it 
presents  a handsome  appearance,  but  excludes 
the  light,  being  too  heavily  columniated  and 
roofed.  This  opens  into  a quadrangle,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Granville  as  “ the  finest 
mason’s  yard  in  Europe.”  The  ceiling  seems 
always  to  be  falling  in  ; it  requires  some 
energy  to  find  the  windows  ; and  we  may 
choose  between  a series  of  cellars  illumined, 
like  kitchen-areas,  through  excavations  in  the 
earth,  and  a range  of  rooms  above,  illumined, 
like  attics,  through  sky -lights.  The  “stone- 
shops,”  as  the  sculpture  chambers  are  termed, 
are  still  worse.  Scarcely  an  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment exists  : priests  and  princes  are  in  the 
vaults,  and  bulls  on  the  first  floor.  Well, 
this  description,  which  would  apply  to  the  old 
ramshackle  structure  originally  known  as  the 
British  Museum,  applies  exactly  also  to  the 
present.  But,  after  a preliminary  protest,  we 
do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  imperfections 
of  a national  establishment  which,  after  all, 
contains  an  immense  amount  of  wealth.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done.  The  Belzoni  and 
the  Layard  antiquities  are  better  placed  ; the 
Blacas  gems,  though  unaccountably  locked-up, 
have  a chamber  to  themselves  ; the  Granville 
jewels,  at  last,  have  been  lifted  from  the  floor 
upon  which  they  had  been  trodden  for  years  ; 
but  where  is  the  Granville  bust  which  used 
to  look  down  so  sadly  upon  all  this  confusion  ? 
But  a very  large  part  of  the  public,  especially 
the  Graces,  Muses,  and  Minervas  of  modern 
society,  care  for  none  of  these  things.  They 
are  the  spoilt  children  of  sweet  So^ia,  always 
contented.  And  in  a great  degree  they  are 
right.  They  come  to  see,  and  to  feel  amused, 
or,  if  a more  dignified  term  be  essential,  in- 
terested. It  is  nothing  to  them  that  the  col- 
lections are  a grand  aggregate  of  objects 
suitable  to  many  sympathies  ; not  always 
identical,  yet  closely  allied;  various,  but  not 
dissimilar  : — 

Facies  non  omnibus  una 
Nec  diversa  tamen ; qualem  deoet  esse  sororum. 

Tlie  people  who,  understanding  these  facts, 
roam  among  the  galleries,  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
tain ideas  of  beauty  and  grace.  Yet  from  the 
Museum  they  must  go  to  a book.  They  see 
the  superb  Parthenon  frieze,  they  catch  its 
splendour  at  once ; but  they  have  afterwards 
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to  look  for  its  meaning  and  history,  as  the 
noblest  specimen  of  lithography  extant. 
Otherwise  the  world  opened  to  their  vision 
here  is,  and  will  remain,  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible, a region  of  hieroglyphics  and  myste- 
ries ; but  who  can  presume  to  measure  the 
feelings,  the  intelligence,  the  tastes,  which,  in 
these  academies  of  old  times,  might  not  be 
awakened  and  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
humblest,  had  they  an  easy  method  of  under- 
standing, even  to  the  most  moderate  extent, 
the  opulence  of  illustrations  placed  before 
them  / It  is  not  that  the  outside  populace,  on 
holiday  purposes  intent,  can  be  expected  to 
study  the  colossal  monuments  of  antique 
epochs,  of  Egypt,  Lycia,  and  Assyria;  here 
are  enamelled  miniatures  and  filigree  trinkets 
which,  properly  examined,  would  teach  les- 
sons of  no  slight  value.  Nobody,  indeed,  can 
ever  pretend,  without  imposture,  to  appreciate 
every  object  and  example  which  this  building 
holds,  it  is  quite  enough  for  an  ordinary 
ambition,  therefore,  to  have  mastered,  in  one 
sense,  its  generalities,  and  in  another,  the 
specialities  of  a particular  class.  From  the 
recital  of  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  Act 
of  Incorporation,  it  appears  that  in  addition  to 
books,  drawings,  and  manuscripts,  he  had  ga- 
thered together  prints,  medals,  and  coins  (an- 
cient and  modern),  seals,  cameos  and  intaglios, 
mathematical  instruments  and  pictures,  stuffed 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, reptiles,  monsters  and  abortions,  accu- 
mulated from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ; and 
yet  amid  this  medleyq  which  has  been  increas- 
ing year  by  year,  what  inestimable  cabinets 
are  found  ! — the  Hatchett  minerals,  the  splen- 
did Hamilton  volcanic  specimens  from  Mount 
Vesuvius,  few  of  which  are  ever  inquired 
after,  partly  because  the  populace  feels  more 
entertained  by  the  mammoths  and  beetles, 
but  still  more  because  it  cannot  grope  its 
way  into  the  crypts  which  make  of  the  edifice 
rather  a burial  place  than  a museum,  rather 
less  cheerful  than  a cell  in  Newgate,  and  much 
less  airy — light  being  out  of  the  question,  as 
an  extravagant  luxury.  We  pass  cursorily 
for  the  moment  the  other  classes,  which  are 
really  of  importance,  though  they  may  be  ill 
located  here,  and  are  about  to  be  removed  ; 
the  mammalia,  an  exhibition  simply  of  stuffed 
skins,  so  crowded  that  they  cannot  be  seen  to 
advantage,  especially  the  great  ruminant  and 
pachydermatous  animals,  forming  altogether 
a very  imperfect  representation  of  their  kinds ; 
the  birds,  not  half  of  which  can  be  seen,  and 
which  require  six  or  sevenfold  more  space 
for  their  due  exhibition  ; the  reptiles,  almost 
wholly  kept  out  of  view;  the  fish,  and  so 
forth.  If  the  public  knew  how  many  pages  of 
this  huge  and  rich  Bloomsbury  book  are  prac- 
tically closed  against  it,  a sense  of  dissatisfac- 
tion might  justifiably  be  experienced.  It  does 
not  seem  right,  said  a good  authority  a few 
years  ago,  that  such  valuable  space  should  be 
taken  up  by  Esquimaux  dresses,  canoes,  and 
hideous  feather  idols,  and  broken  flints  called 
“ rude  knives.”  Each  collection  is  a detri- 
ment to  the  other,  and  the  proper  remedy  is 
that  one  should  go.'  We  have  suggested  in 
this  opening  notice  that  the  books  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  need  not  be  brought  into  ques- 
tion. Still,  as  a matter  concerning  both  the 
structure  and  the  public,  a few  general  obser- 
vations may  be  allowed.  There  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  utterly  valueless  and  unori- 
ginal American  literature  occupying  shelves 
which  are  urgently  wanted  for  other  uses.  The 
bulk  of  modern  Scotch  theology  might  well 
be  boiled  down  to  a hundredth  of  its  actual 
dimensions.  There  is  no  reason  why,  because 
a volume  is  published  by  the  vanity  of  its  au- 
thor, it  should  become  a national  archive. 
Ilow  many  among  the  last  ten  thousand  new 
novels  should  be  allowed  a monumental 
place  in  the  bookcases  of  the  British  Museum, 
usurping  so  many  niches  in  the  forty  miles  of 
shelf  vhich  its  librarians  have  occasionally 
boasted  about  ! Why  all  the  editions  of 
Tapper  ! Why  all  the  editions  of  Mrs.  Cau- 
dle’s Curtain  Lectures  ? Why  the  whole  of 
Camming,  or  those  myriads  of  petty  tomes 


in  stained  calf  and  abraded  morocco,  which 
do  not  belong  to  literature  at  all  I What  is 
a library  ? asked  the  Russian  Empress 
Catherine,  of  Prince  Potomkin.  “ A book 
shelf,”  answered  the  Prince,  “ with  little  vo- 
lumes at  the  top,  and  big  ones  at  the  bottom.” 
We  shall  have  better  things,  however,  to  say 
of  the  Bloomsbury  establishment  after  this 
first  discursive  criticism. 


ARTIST-ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  WYATT  PAPWORTH  is  a bold  man, 
in  that,  “ being  convinced  that  the 
‘ artist-architect’  is  damaging  the  profession,” 
he  has  dared  at  the  present  moment  to  come 
forward  and  say  so.  The  statement  however, 
pardoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  so  devoid 
of  foundation  as  many  of  our  enthusiastic  and 
over-noisy  juniors  would  affirm  it  to  be,  and  the 
question  is  one  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
That  architecture  is  an  art  as  well  as  a science, 
is  indeed  jealously  to  be  asserted,  and  we  are 
even  prepared  to  claim  the  precedence  of 
its  artistic  above  its  scientific  qualities,  were 
it  at  all  necessary  to  do  so.  That  is  to  say,  while 
we  look  upon  building  soundly  and  strongly 
as  the  first  essential,  that  may  be  done,  and 
yet  leave  building  a mere  trade,  without  the 
slightest  pretension  to  being  a fine  art  at  all. 
To  build  beautifully  is  the  aim  which  alone 
lifts  the  craft  into  the  higher  category  of  art. 
But  to  dabble  in  what  are  specially  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  painter  ’and  the  sculptor  has  of 
late  been  looked  upon  as  what'  alone  can 
entitle  an  architect  to  be  considered  as  an 
“ artist-architect.” 

It  is  this  notion  tvhich  we  think,  with  Mr. 
Papworth,'isfi'raught  with  considerable  danger, 
and  which  we  fear  has  arisen  out  of  vanity  on 
the  part  of  a few  men  in  the  profession,  who 
fancy  they  have  attainments  which  distinguish 
them  from  their  fellows  ; because,  forsooth, 
they  can  draw  the  figure  indifferently  well, 
they  and  they  alone  are  entitled  to  the  high- 
sounding  name  they  have  coined  for  their  own 
advantage. 

We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  archi- 
tecture in  itself  is  an  art,  and  a very  high  one, 
independently  of  all  assistance  from  the  de- 
corator. Supporting  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the 
general  tenor  of  his  somewhat  too  arbitrary 
dicta,  we  demur  to  one  which  he  has  often 
made  on  this  very  point.  He  has  asserted 
that,  to  take  a Gothic  doorway  with  a carved 
pediment,  for  instance,  all  the  art  in  it  is 
in  the  carving,  and  that  to  the  designer  of  the 
framework  of  the  same  no  credit  is  due  beyond 
that  of  an  able  but  subordinate  workman. 
This  is  a wholly  erroneous  view,  which  has 
arisen  from  his  taking  a part  rather  than  the 
whole  of  a building  as  his  example,  and 
cramping  his  vision  accordingly,  yye  fancy 
we  could  cull  from  his  description  of  the 
Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice  a string  of  laudatory 
adjectives^which  would  be  little  applicable  to 
the  mere  dollish  figures  which  lurk  amidst  the 
leaves  of  the  capitals  of  its  columns,  and  which 
not  even  his  favourite  groups  of  sculpture  on  the 
three  angles  of  the  building  couldhave  the  im- 
modesty to  appropriate  entirely  to  themselves. 
Scrape  off,  in  imagination  alone  if  you  please, 
all  the  sculptures  from  the  mediieval  cathe- 
drals— and  iconoclasts  and  revolutionists  have 
done  much  towards  accomplishing  in  fact  the 
said  feat — and  is  no  art  left  in  their  mighty 
and  well-proportioned  structures  2 

To  draw  the  figure  is  well,  but  it  argues 
no  power  of  invention  or  design  on  the  part 
the  draughtsman.  It  is  no  great  credit  to  him, 
for  not  only  every  architect  but  every  gentle- 
man in  the  laud  should  do  the  same,  had  we 
our  will.  To  learn  to  draw  is  easier  than  to 
learn  to  write,  for  to  form  meaningless  pot- 
hooks and  hangers  is  a tedious  task,  which 
thousands,  who  practice  it  all  their  lives,  never 
accomplish  satisfactorily  ; but  the  veriest 
plougliboy,  if  set  with  a pencil  in  hand  to  use 
his  wits  by  drawing  what  he  can  see  and 
understand,  is  interested  and  made  intelligent 
by  the  effort,  and  will,  in  less  months  than  it 


would  take  I him  years  to  become  a cali- 
graphist,  succeed  in  becoming  a tolerable 
draughtsman.  We  do  not  want  to  know 
whether  the  man  who  reared  the  picturesque 
buildings  around  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral 
of  Wells  was  a proficient  in  the  drawing 
school  of  his  day  ; perhaps  he  was  a dunce  in 
that  respect  by  the  side  of  the  carver  to 
w’hom  he  entrusted  the  carving  of  the  termin- 
ations of  the  corbels  he'designed ; but  he  knew 
how  to  build  beautifully  and  picturesquely, 
and  therefore  was  without  question  an  “ artist- 
architect.” 

It  may  be  a curious  archajological  question, 
How  intimate  were  the  relations  between  the 
sculptor  and  architect  of  that  grand  poem  in 
stone,  the  west  front  of  that  cathedral  of 
Wells  ? as  it  is  also  with  regard  to  the  fai;a  de 
and  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athe  ns. 
Some  men  in  all  ages  are  intellectual  gia  nts, 
but  we  need  not  frame  drawing-schoolso  for 
them.  The  design  that  is  in  them  will  c ame 
out,  and  they  will  know  whom  to  direct  pUd 
how  to  do  so,  if  they  cannot  execute  every  art 
themselves.  We,  who  are  called  upon  to 
legislate,  must  look  to  the  ordinary  capacities 
of  men,  and  to  what  is  practical  under  present 
circumstances  ; and  we  affirm,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  there  are  ample  facilities 
in  the  present  day  for  the  would-be  artist- 
architects  to  educate  themselves,  if  they  be  so 
inclined.  At  any  rate,  there  are  ten  times  the 
opportunities  now  than  have  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  previous  generation  in  the  world’s 
history ; andj  yet  the  cry  is,  while  the  Art 
Classes  at  the  Architectural  Museum  are  but 
scantily  attended,  for  more  lectures  and  more 
drawing  schools  ; and  it  strikes  us  that  the  cry 
is  as  unreasonable  as  that  would  be  on  the 
part  of  the  famishing  Parisians,  if  they  asked 
us  English  not  to  content  ourselves  wuth 
sending  them  the  food  we  are  doing,  but  to 
come  over  and  spoon-feed  them  as  well. 

It  will  be  time  to  design  the  diploma 
certificate  for  which  so  many  enterprizing, 
but,  as  they  would  have  it,  neglected  and  un- 
appreciated geniuses  are  clamouring,  when 
half  a dozen  present  themselves  annually  for 
those  Voluntary  Architectural  Examinations 
which  the  much  - maligned  Institute  has 
established  already. 

The  last  appeal  we  have  noticed — it  must 
be  owned  with  some  slight  derision — is  for  a 
Royal  Academy  of  Architecture.  What  is  in 
a name  ? we  feel  inclined  to  ask — for  what 
difference  there  would  be  between  a Royal 
Academy  and  a Royal  Institute  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  It  seems  the  proposer  of  this 
new  scheme  sees  apanaceafor  all  architectural 
evils  in  the  appointment  of  forty  high  priests 
out  of  the  ruck  of  the  profession.  Why  this 
is  the  very  blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  present 
Royal  Academy,  and  the  kindred  artistic  pro- 
fessions are  almost  in  rebellion  against  the 
exclusiveness  which  in  that  case  can  at  least 
plead  respectable  authority  on  the  score  of 
precedent.  This  is  only  another  futile  attempt 
to  obtain  protection,  in  a day  when  all  systems 
of  protection  are  doomed.  And  who,  again  we 
ask,  'is  it  that  seeks  such?  Simply  the  in- 
competent, who  fear  they  cannot  achieve  for 
themseves  the  eminence  they  would  desire. 
Let  their  own  works  speak  for  them — the 
proof  of  a pudding  is  in  the  eating  ; if  they 
are  artist-architects,  the  world  will  not  be 
slow  in  appreciating  the  art  they  produce. 
None  need  fear  free-trade  but  those  whose 
wares  are  not  worth  purchasing,  or  who  lack 
the  energy  to  make  good  salesmen ; and  though 
we  may  pity  them  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
establish  ourselves,  or  that  the  public  will 
establish  for  us,  training  schools  and  hospitals 
for  incapable  architects,  however  well-meaning 
and  artistic  they  may  be.  J.  P.  S. 


The  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Y hiteoross-street 
Prison,  sujiposed  to  be  by  George  Morland,  have 
been  damaged  and  defaced  wilfully. 

The  Brighton  Railway  Company  announce  that 
they  will  open  the  portion  of  the  East  London  line 
between  Deptford-road  and  the  junction  with  the 
South  London  line  at  the  Old  Kent-road  on  March  1st. 
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ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

The  eighteenth  lecture  of  this  couise  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  last.  In  continuing  the  subject  of 
Greek  sculpture,  the  lecturer  observed  that  it 
might  be  studied  from  the  descriptions  of  Pau- 
sanias,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  and  from  the  numerous 
copies  of  Greek  works  to  be  found  in  the  different 
museums.  The  first  mythical  period  of  Greek 
Sculpture,  he  said,  had  commenced  with  Dtodalus, 
to  whom  thirteen  works  were  attributed.  These 
were  principally  busts  of  Artemis,  Aphrodite, 
and  Athene.  It  was,  however,  doubtful  whether 
any  such  persoir  had  ever  existed.  Most  pro- 
bably Dredalus  had  merely  been  a common  name 
applied  to  artists  in  general.  Next  EpejoS  had 
been  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  maker  of  the 
large  wooden  hoi'se  employed  by  the  Greeks  in 
their  stratagem  for  the  taking  of  Troy.  Dibu- 
tades,  a potter,  was  set  down  as  the  introducer  of 
plastic  art  in  clay.  He  was  said  (and  the  legend  was 
repeated  by  othei\writers)^to  have  had  a daughter 
who,  having  been  deeply  enamoured  of  a young 
man  about  to  go  on  a journey,  was  anxious  to 
preserve  some  memorial  of  him,  and  cousecpiently 
drew  his  shadow  in  outline.  She  produced  an 
excellent  likeness,  and  her  father  filled  in  the 
lines  with  clay,  adding  the  eyes  and  marking  the 
hair,  and  was  thus  the  first  to  use  clay  for  plastic 
works.  The  ornamentation  of  the  pediments  of 
temples  was  attributed  to  him.  Smilis  of  HSgina 
was  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Da)da- 
lus,  and  was  probably  also  a mythical  person. 
In  fact  the  name  Smilis  was  used  generally  to 
designate  a sculptor  or  image-carver.  We  had 
historical  facts  and  dates  only  from  600  b.c. 
Glaukos,  who  had  been  born  on  the  island  of 
Chios,  had  first  worked  in  metal,  which  he 
softened  or  hardened  by  fire  and  water.  The 
stand  of  a sacrificial  vessel,  worked  by  him  in 
bronze,  was  so  celebrated  that  his  name  became 
proverbial  for  excellence  of  execution.  This  was 
ornamented  with  reliefs,  representing  plants  and 
animals,  and  had  resembled  a truncated  tower  in 
form.  Rhookos  and  Theodorus  had  been  more 
distinguished  as  metal  workers.  They  had  con- 
structed the  Labyrinth  at  Lemnos,  in  which 
work  they  were  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Smilis.  This  building  had  had  150  columns  ; to 
turn  them  out  they  had  such  an  excellent 
mechanism  that  a boy  could  set  it  in  motion. 
Theodorus  had  prepared  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Ephesus,  and  was  said  to  have  cast  a 
figure  of  Night  for  the  same  building.  Pliny 
mentions  another  statue  which  had  been  made 
by  this  artist,  and  which  had  represented  him- 
self. In  its  right  hand  it  held  a file,  and  in  the 
left  a quadriga  or  chariot  with  four  horses,  which 
latter  had  been  so  minute  that  it  was  covered  by 
the  wing  of  a fly,  also  worked  in  bronze.  Though 
this  account  might  be  legendary,  it  served  to 
show  that  metal  work  must  have  reached  a high 
state  of  artistic  development  at  that  period. 
Several  silver  and  golden  sacrificial  vessels, 
and  a golden  vine  with  the  grapes  made 
of  precious  stones,  had  also  been  attri- 
buted to  the  same  artist,  who  was  further 
said  to  have  invented  the  square,  the  level,  the 
turning-lathe,  and  the  key.  Me  had  been  the  first 
to  lay  down  theoretical  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
future  artists  in  a work  on  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Samos.  The  family  of  Melas,  of  Chios,  had  been 
the  first  to  work  in  Parian  marble.  Bupalos  had 
distinguished  himself  by  making  a Tyche  for 
Smyrna,  with  the  Polos  on  her  head  and  the  horn 
of  Amalthea  in  her  hand,  creating  the  model  for 
the  future  representations  of  the  goddess  of  for- 
tune. Byzes  of  Naxos  had  been  the  first  to  cut 
marble  into  thin  slabs  for  architectural  purposes, 
and  provided  marble  tiles,  with  which  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia  had  been  covered.  Cheiriso- 
phorus  and  Bathykles  belonged  to  this  period.  The 
former  had  made  an  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  of 
gold,  but  which  had  more  probably  been  of  wood 
covered  with  thin  gold  plates.  The  latter  had  con- 
structed a throne  of  Apollo,  the  reliefs  of  which 
showed  a kind  of  symmetry.  The  back  had  been 
ornamented  with  a chorus  of  Magnesians.  In  all, 
few  examples  of  the  style  of  this  period  existed. 
The  reliefs  from  the  temple  at  Assos  (now  in  the 
Louvre),  were  uumistakeably  in  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  stylo.  Two  of  the  metopes  of  Selinunt 
at  Palermo  were  well  preserved.  On  the  one, 
Perseus  was  represented  in  the  act  of  slaying 
Medusa,  and  on  the  other  Hercules  carrying  tw  o 
Kobolds  or  Kerkopes  hanging  from  a pole.  Though 


in  these  the  execution  was  coarse  and  faulty,  yet 
we  found  in  them  signs  of  that  dawning  power  in 
groiqiing  which  distinguished  Greek  sculpture. 
The  material  used  was  limestone,  and  the  remains 
of  colouring  were  to  be  perceived  on  the  seam  of 
Athene’s  dress.  In  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich 
there  was  the  statue  of  an  Apollo,  from  Tenea, 
which  was  in  marble,  and  life-size.  The  anatomy 
was  perfect,  butthe  mouth  grinning,  the  hair  thick 
and  falling  in  waves  on  the  shoulders,  the  fore- 
head receding,  the  eyes  wide  open,  and  the  nose 
strongly  protruding.  This  work  afforded  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Doodalian  statues.  In  the  year  1804 
a fragment  of  a Hermes  of  hymetic  marble  had 
been  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Akro- 
polis  at  Athens.  It  much  resembled  the  above- 
mentioned  figures  in  style.  In  the  museum  of 
the  Thessus  temple  at  Athens,  the  tombstone  of 
Ai  istion,  the  work  of  Aristokles,  was  preserved. 
The  figure  was  that  of  a lloplite,  or  man  in  heavy 
armour.  A similar  tombstone  had  been  found 
near  Orchomenos  in  Booctia.  It  was  of  grey  marble, 
and  represented  a citizen  wrapped  in  a long  cloak 
leaning  on  his  staff,  whilst  his  dog  jumps  at  a 
locust  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  According  to 
the  inscription  this  was  the  work  of  Auxenor  of 
Naxos.  A beautiful  relief  of  this  period  found  at 
Melos  was  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  in 
terra-cotta,  and  formed  a charming  group.  We 
had  before  us  Alkaous  the  poet,  who  is  deeply  in 
love  with  Sappho,  and  who  appears  to  whisper 
that  he  wishes  to  tell  her  something,  but 
bashfulness  prevents  him.  She  seems  to 
reply  that  if  a beautiful  and  noble  feeling  in- 
spires him,  and  if  he  were  not  bent  on  say- 
ing something  wrong,  he  would  not  cast  down 
his  eyes  ashamed,  but  would  speak  boldly.  This 
scene  was  executed  with  great  truthfulness  by 
the  sculptor.  Ten  statues  from  Miletus  were  also 
in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  all  above  life 
size,  and  had  formed  an  avenue  of  sculptures 
lining  the  sacred  road  from  the  harbour  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  The  style  was  monumental. 
The  hands  rested  on  the  knees,  the  bodies  were 
heavy,  shoulders  broad,  and  the  forms,  especially 
those  of  the  women,  round.  Only  one  statue  had 
a head,  the  face  of  which  bore  the  usual  broad 
grin  ; the  ears,  however,  were  well  shaped.  The 
upper  and  under  garments  were  of  the  usual  kind, 
the  former  falling  in  vertical,  and  the  latter  in 
curved  and  horizontal  lines.  Having  drawn 
attention  to  some  further  examples  of  the  style 
of  this  period,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that 
the  next  epoch  commenced  when  the  political 
life  of  the  Greeks  had  taken  more  decided  forms, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people  had  been 
greatly  improved.  The  seven  wise  men  had  be- 
gun to  influence  the  masses  with  their  practical 
philosophy;  a spirit  of  criticism  pervaded  litera- 
ture ; and  epic  poetry  yielded  to  lyric.  It  was 
consequently  not  surprising  that  at  this  time  Art 
should  have  been  inspired  with  a new  spirit. 
Passing  over  Kanachos,  after  whom  we  had  an 
Apollo  in  the  British  Museum,  we  came 
to  Agelidas  (515  b.c.),  who  had  been  the 
master  of  the  three  greatest  sculptors  of  Greece  : 
Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polykletus.  Were  nothing 
further  recorded  concerning  him,  this  alone  would 
be  suflicient  to  render  him  immortal.  At  Argus, 
where  he  lived,  he  had  founded  a special  school. 
Two  of  his  works  representing  Zeus  as  boy  and 
as  man  were  worthy  of  praise.  Both  Ageladas 
and  Onatas  had  worked  principally  in  bronze, 
with  great  power.  Onatas  had  been  celebrated 
for  having  wrought  the  Demeter  Melrena  near 
Phigalia  in  bronze,  which  replaced  the  old  wooden 
image  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Not 
less  excellent  had  been  his  Herakles,  ten  yards  in 
height.  The  Demeter  just  mentioned  was  the 
only  female  figure  attributed  to  him,  he  having 
confined  himself  to  the  representation  of  heroes  ; 
he  also  excelled  in  reproducing  horses.  Turning 
to  Athens,  we  had  Anteuor,  who  made  the  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  This  group  had 
been  taken  away  by  Xerxes  (480  b.c.),  and  a 
new  one  had  afterwards  been  sculptured  by 
Kritios  and  Nesiotes.  We  might  find  fault  with 
the  stiffness  of  the  execution,  which  was  too 
faithful  to  be  really  beautiful,  but  the  composi- 
tion was  full  of  life  and  the  arrangement  masterly. 
; We  were  better  able  to  judge  the  artists  of  HSgina 
of  this  period,  as  we  possessed  from  the  pediment 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva  two  groups,  which  had 
been  restored  by  Thorvaldsen  and  were  now  in 
the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  Of  the  western  group 
ten  of  the  statues  were  perfect,  the  eleventh  much 
damaged.  Of  the  eastern  group  five  statues  only 
were  in  good  condition.  Of  the  former  Onakas 
had  probably  been  the  artist,  but  the  latter  was 


so  superior  that  it  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  another  artist.  It  was  attributed 
to  Kallou.  The  productions  of  Kalamifs,  Myron, 
&c.,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 


MOORE’S  PATENT  WATER-PIPE 
PROTECTOR. 

The  unwelcome  visit  of  the  plumber  to  stop 
the  too  liberal  water  supply  in  our  houses 
has  been  an  incident  of  unpleasantly  frequent 
occurrenco  during  the  late  severe  frosts.  An 
arrangement  has  been  recently  patented  under 
the  above  title  for  the  prevention  of  this 
domestic  nuisance.  Certain  valves  and  cocks  are 
connected  with  the  pipes,  which,  that  they  maybe 
self-actimj,  are  weighted  in  such  a manner  that 
when  left  to  themselves  and  unsupported,  they 
immediately  shut  off  the  supply  of  water  and 
empty  the  pipes.  They  are  prevented  from  doing 
this  in  ordinary  weather  by  being  suspended  from 
a small  tube  of  glass  containing  water,  and 
specially  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  As  soon 
as  a sharp  frost  occur-s  it  attacks  this  glass  tube, 
the  water  within  which  quickly  becoming  frozen, 
expands  and  bursts  the  tube.  The  weighted 
valves  and  cocks  thus  losing  their  support  imme- 
diately fall,  shut  off  the  water  supply,  and  empty 
the  pipes.  The  frost  thus  becomes  the  active 
protecting  power  of  the  pipes,  instead  of  as  here- 
tofore being  the  cause  of  injury  to  them.  The 
apparatus  cannot  fail,  it  allows  water  to  bo 
easily  obtained  from  the  pipes  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  frost,  and  on  its  cessation  the 
trifling  cost  of  the  renewal  of  the  glass  tube  again 
effectually  guards  against  the  enemy.  The  appa- 
ratus is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Guest  & 
Chrimes,  of  Rotherham,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
London  of  their  agent,  Mr.  Thomas  Beggs,  o7, 
Southampton-street,  Strand. 


BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 

The  “ Sketch  Book  ” series  is  now  finished,  and 
we  beg  to  tenderourthankstothemanygentle- 
men  who  have  contributed  to  it,  and  also  to  the 
equally  large  nvrmber  who  have  sent  sketches  which 
have  not  appeared.  Had  many  sketches  which  have 
not  appeared  been  sent  in  earlier,  they  would  have 
been  substituted  for  others  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. We  shall  defer  making  any  observations 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  sketches  till  the 
awards  of  the  adjudicators  are  given.  The  prizes 
are  £10  10s.  for  the  best  drawing;  £7  7s.  for  the 
second;  and  £5  5s.  for  the  third.  The  contributors 
are  to  be  the  adjudicators,  as  mentioned  in  No. 
756,  July  2,  1869.  We  then  said — “ In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  complaint  of  unfairness  in  the 
award  of  the  prizes,  we  propose  that  the  con- 
tributors shall  decide  for  themselves  ; each  con- 
tributor to  have  three  votes,  or  a vote  in  the 
awarding  of  each  prize,  but  no  contributor  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  for  himself.  The  author  of  the 
sketch  who  has  the  most  votes  will  have  the  first 
prize,  the  author  who  has  next  to  the  most  will 
have  the  second  prize,  and  the  one  who  has  the 
least  number  of  votes  will  have  the  third  prize.” 
We  now  await  the  decisions  of  the  umpires,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Should  any  two  contributors  have  an  equal  numb . r 
of  votes,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Institute,  has  consented  to  act  as  arbitrator  and 
give  a casting  vote.  We  should  have  said  that 
fifty-nine  sketchss  have  appeared,  which,  with 
the  frontispiece,  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  P. 
Auld,  will  make  sixty. 


LAXTON’S  PRICE  BOOK  FOR  1871. 

LAXTON’S  has  always  been  recognised  as  the 
Price  Book,  not  only  by  the  trade,  but  by 
the  various  Law  Courts,  by  whom  reference  to  it 
is  always  made  as  the  acknowledged  standard. 
Its  fifty-fourth  edition  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Kelly  & Co.,  who  have  thoroughly  revised  and  re- 
arranged it,  and  made  many  useful  additions. 
The  issues  for  the  past  few  years  have  hardly  sus- 
tained the  character  of  the  book,  but  the  trouble 
at  which  its  present  publishers  have  been  to  rnore 
than  restore  it  to  its  old  position  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated.  The  contents  comprise  over 
72,000  prices  of  various  materials,  carefully 
corrected  according  to  present  rates  and  wages, 
together  with  a variety  of  other  useful  inform- 
tion, 
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NATURE  IN  ORNAMENTATION.* 

Savages  use  generally  only  geometrical 
figures  in  the  ornamentation  of  their 
vessels,  weapons,  oars,  clubs,  cross-beams,  or 
door-posts.  The  triangle,  the  S(i[uare,  the 
circle  are  applied  iu  a thousand  different 
forms,  windings,  and  combinations.  As  soon 
as  man  frees  himself  from  the  savage  state  he 
takes  his  motives  for  ornamentation  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Plants  and  flowers  have 
formed  for  the  last  six  or  seven  thousand 
years  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  orna- 
mentation. We  may  trace  two  different 
methods  in  the  use  of  the  types  of  organic 
nature  by  ornamental  artists.  There  are 
some  who  regard  as  paramount  only'  the  orna- 
mentation of  their  work  ; they  use  the  vege- 
table forms  as  means  to  attain  an  aim.  The 
vegetable  products  are  either  changed  or  trans- 
formed, just  as  the  ornamentalist  thinks  it 
best  fit  for  his  purpose.  Above  all,  he  ob- 
serves symmetry  and  order  as  the  two  essen- 
tial elements  of  ornamentation.  This  artist 
raises  himself  above  Nature.  Her  products 
are  used  by  his  intellectual  powers  at  his 
will.  This  method  of  handling  the  products 
of  the  vegetable,  or  even  animal  kingdom, 
according  to  the  imagination  and  intentions 
of  the  artist,  produces  “ style,”  which  often 
has  varied,  as  may  be  studied  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  There  are  others  who  altogether 
disregard  the  object  which  they  intend  to 
ornament.  They  have  only  one  aim,  which 
they  strive  to  attain — a correct,  faithful,  and 
most  accurate  imitation  of  the  organic  products 
of  nature.  They  delight  in  reproducing  the 
defects,  deformities,  and  peculiarities  caused 
in  plants  by  wind,  frost,  or  rain.  A dew-drop 
on  a rose,  a worm-eaten  leaf  of  a tulip,  are 
the  very  highest  aspirations  of  these  so-called 
“ naturalists,”  who  have  a tendency  to  use 
nature  in  her  unadulterated  condition  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Art  with  these  men 
becomes  subservient  to  Nature,  which  is,  in 
itself,  contrary  to  all  principles  of  art.  If 
ornamentation  does  not  grow  out  of  the  very 
character  and  form  of  the  work  to  be  orna- 
mented, it  is  in  itself  a nonentity.  But  Nature 
with  them  is  everything.  What  could  there 
be  more  beautiful  than  Nature  1 These  artists 
do  not  see  that  Nature  is  beautiful  in  adorning 
a prairie  with  a variety  of  flowers,  but  that  if 
those  flowers  are  transferred  on  a frieze,  or  on 
the  legs  of  a table,  a plate,  or  carpet,  or  the 
paper  covering  the  walls  of  a dining  or 
drawing-room,  the  ornamentation  becomes 
altogether  out  of  place  and  order.  We  come, 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  forms  and 
products  of  Nature  can  only  be  used  for  orna- 
mentation under  the  regulation  of  a correct 
style.  The  natirralist  turns  into  an  imitating, 
or  rather  mimicking,  slave  of  Nature,  and  is 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  the  requirements 
of  art.  The  artist,  with  a style  of  his  own, 
frees  himself,  above  all,  of  Nature.  He  takes 
her  forms,  sifts  them,  and  uses  them  according 
to  the  faculty  of  his  imagination,  but  detaches 
them|from  their  connection  with  Nature,  and 
elevates  them  to  real  products  of  art.  Thus 
only  he  is  enabled  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
with  regard  to  colour,  form,  arrangement, 
and  distribution  over  space,  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  object  he  intends  to  ornament.  To 
bring  plants  into  conventional  forms  was  the 
tendency  of  all  good  ornamentation  from  time 
immemorial.  It  is  a crrrious  fact  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  ornamentation,  that 
the  more  we  trace  back  our  steps  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  ornamented  works  of  art,  we  find 
the  conventional  treatment  of  plants  and 
animals  practised.  One  would  suppose  that 
a close  imitation  of  the  forms  of  Nature  ought 
to  have  been  the  first  natural  imprrlse  of 
man ; but  this  is  not  the  case ; on  the 
contrary,  whether  we  look  on  Assyrian 
or  Egyptian  ornamentation,  we  find  that 
a conventional  treatment  of  the  forms  of 
Nature  was  universal ; and  only  a modern 


* See  JoLius  Sohoek’s  “ GewcrbeUallo  No.  1, 1S71. 
Stuttgart:  EugelUoru;  London:  A Siegle,  110,  Leaden- 
hall-streot. 


school  of  ornamentalists  tries  to  bring  decora- 
tive art,  by  a slavish  imitation  of  Nature, 
to  a kind  of  conclusion,  and  to  bar  the 
way  to  further  original  forms  and  combi- 
nations. Though  the  conventional  treatment 
of  natural  products  has  been  the  basis  of  good 
and  correct  ornamentation,  the  very  treat- 
ment of  the  types  of  Nature  has  varied  in 
different  countries  at  different  times.  This 
is  the  reason  that  we  see  in  the  history  of 
ornamental  art  an  everlasting  change,  which 
is  the  more  interesting  as  it  is  not  so  much 
the  result  of  the  individual  artist’s  will,  as 
rather  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  some 
settled  style,  which  in  its  turn  is  the  effect  of 
the  national  sentiment — the  tendencies  of  a 
period  and  the  degree  of  taste  in  art  at  a cer- 
tain epoch  of  the  life  of  a whole  nation.  As 
a proof  of  this  statement,  we  have,  above  all, 
Egyptian  art ; we  certainly  know  it  only  when 
already  highly  developed.  1 he  Egyptian  art 
had  not  been  altogether  the  product  of  pure 
artistic  motives  ; it  was  not  an  unfettered  art, 
devoted  to  the  laws  of  beauty  alone,  subordi- 
nating everything  to  higher  aspirations.  Egyp- 
tian art  was  the  faithful  servant  of  religion  ; 
symbolism  was  its  element.  Symbolism 
chose  for  the  artist  the  special  plants  which 
he  had  to  use  for  ornamentation.  Though 
symbolism  went  so  far  as  this,  the  manner  of 
the  reproduction  and  combination  of  certain 
j)lants  was  still  left  to  the  free  will  of  the 
artist,  and  therein  the  Egyptian  products  of 
art  deserve  our  careful  study.  The  elements  of 
Egyptian  ornamentation  are  exclusively  the 
lotus  and  the  papyrus,  to  which  we  must  add 
the  palm  tree.  Symbolism  meant  by  these 
forms  to  teach  the  masses  that  body  and  intel- 
lect ought  to  have  their  proper  nourishment. 
In  looking  at  the  ornamental  reproduction  of 
these  plants  in  Egyptian  art,  we  find  that 
though  they  resemble  their  originals  they  are 
anything  but  what  Nature  has  produced. 
Deprived  of  all  special  individuality,  the 
plants  are  brought  into  a regular  symmetrical 
form;  all  their  details,  as  the  bud,  the  stem, 
and  the  flower,  are  generalized.  The  plants 
may  be  united  in  rows;  if  so,  they  are 
arranged  eurithmically,  in  double  rows,  with 
alternating  higher  and  lower  plants  ; or  in 
fan-like  radiation,  to  a certain  degree  repeat- 
ing the  form  of  the  single  flower.  Flowers 
are  sometimes  represented  as  rising  from  the 
water.  In  those  instances  they  rise  regu- 
larly, at  well  measured  distances,  with  a 
perfectly  similar  form  and  growth.  The 
waves  themselves  assume  symmetrical  and 
uniform  lines.  Kings  presenting  plants  to 
one  of  their  divinities  as  a grateful  offering, 
hold  them  not  in  the  natural  shape  in  their 
hands,  but  in  the  usual  conventional,  artisti- 
cally remodelled  form.  The  ornamentalist 
was  guided  in  such  cases  by  a correct  feeling, 
for  had  he  made  the  plants  in  these  isolated 
instances  in  accordance  with  their  natural 
forms,  he  would  have  produced  a striking 
discord  ; and  this  he  carefully  avoided.  But 
how  did  it  come  that  the  Egyptian  artist  has 
deviated  with  such  correct  feeling  from  what 
he  saw  in  Naturel  It  could  not  have  been  a 
mere  fancy,  which  originated  in  nothing,  that 
developed  itself  into  a national  style  and 
continued  as  such  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  Egyptian  must  have  observed  in  Nature 
law  and  symmetry,  according  to  which  he 
regulated  his  own  existence,  submitting  to 
them  also  his  productions  of  art.  Nature 
taught  him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
general  types  of  certain  plants,  and  to  dis- 
regard the  individualisation  of  the  single 
plant— and  he  did  so.  By  this  means  of 
generalization,  he  learnt  that  there  are  laws 
in  Nature  under  which  you  may  bring  the 
plant  with  its  outlines,  the  formation  of  its 
flower  or  fruit  ; he  must  have  observed  that 
the  same  law  ruled  the  relation  of  the  leaves 
to  the  stem  ; that  certain  principal  lines  and 
outlines  all  spread  regularly  from  one  central 
point.  He  took  thus  nature  in  her  sym- 
metrical perfection  as  a model,  freeing  her 
from  all  accidental  inaccuracies  or  deviation  ; 
and  this  perfection  with  its  immutable  order 


turned  out  to  be  to  him  the  very  law  of  art. 
Placing  thus  the  plant  in  profile,  arranging 
the  flower  and  the  stem  as  two  connected 
totals,  distributing  the  lines  to  the  right  and 
the  left  in  symmetrical  order,  he  did  not 
altogether  lose  the  basis  of  Nature  ; he  only 
idealised  Nature.  There  is  scarcely  a style  in 
which  the  right  principles  of  correct  orna- 
mentation are  so  well  expressed  as  in  the 
Egyirtian.  The  types  of  the  plants  are  the 
result  of  a keen  observation  of  Nature.  By 
the  great  severity  of  his  customs  the  Egyptian 
artist  was  hindered  from  cultivating  a freer 
mode  of  combination,  and  the  symbolism  to 
which  he  was  subjected  forced  him  to  be 
contented  with  a few  plants.  Nature,  how- 
ever, is  inexhaustible  in  her  products  which 
may  serve,  if  properly  understood  and  care- 
fully adapted,  for  ornamental  motives.  The 
Assyrians  and  Persians  appear  to  have  had 
some  older  style  which  they  copied  ; and 
there  is  to  be  observed  a kind  of  settled  and 
inherited  conventionalism  in  their  motives  of 
ornamentation.  Nature  appears  scarcely  re- 
cognisable in  their  decorative  forms ; but  they 
were  less  fettered  by  symbolism  than  the 
Egyptians,  and  we  may  trace  some  new 
motives  in  their  works  of  art.  The  flowers 
are  not  represented  in  profile  but  in  lull ; we 
have  with  them  the  use  of  rosettes,  which  have 
been  adopted  probably  later  by  the  Egyptians 
too,  though  with  them  the  origin  is  much 
more  of  a geometrical  character  than  w'ith  the 
Assyrians  or  Persians,  who  apparently  worked 
from  nature. 

In  my  next  I intend  to  consider  Nature  in 
ornamentation  with  the  Greeks. 

G.  G.  Zerpfi. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

ON  LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  B.  Walton,  A.I.C.E., 
President,  in  the  chair,  two  papers  on  this  subject 
were  read,  the  authors  being  Messrs.  R.  M.  Ban- 
croft and  H.  E.  Hunt.  We  give  abstracts  of 
each : — 

MR.  Bancroft’s  paper. 

The  author  commenced  hy  pointing  out  that 
calcium  is  the  metallic  basis  of  all  limes.  Rich 
limes  are  yielded  hy  limestones  containing  from 
1 to  C per  cent,  of  foreign  substances,  such  as 
silica  (flint),  alumina  (clay),  magnesia,  iron,  &c. 
Soft  chalk,  hard  ragstone,  or  marble  yield  equally 
good  lime,  since  the  calcium  they  contain  is  the 
same  mineral.  Chalk,  however,  generally  con- 
tains water  irregularly  distributed,  and  not  ex- 
hibiting the  same  change  that  marble  or  stone 
does  ; it  is  frequently  unequally  burned,  and  there- 
fore slakes  imperfectly.  The  purer  the  lime  the 
finer  should  be  the  quality  of  the  sand,  the  pure 
limes  requiring  finer,  and  the  cements  a coarser 
sand  than  the  hydraulic  limes.  Poor  limes  are 
those  which  either  do  not  increase  in  bulk,  or 
only  do  so  to  a trifling  extent,  when  slaked.  They 
are  all  obtained  from  limestones  which  contain 
silica,  magnesia,  manganese,  or  metallic  oxides ; 
these  foreign  substances  are  present  in  poor  limes 
to  the  extent  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  They  do 
not  slake  freely,  and  are  liable  to  vitrify  in  burn- 
ing. Limes  from  limestones  containing  much 
silica  swell  iu  setting,  and  may  dislocate  the 
masonry  executed  with  them.  If  alumina  be  in 
excess  the  lime  is  likely  to  shrink  and  crack.  If 
carbonate  of  magnesia  he  combined  with  car- 
bonate of  time,  as  is  the  case  in  magnesian  lime- 
stones, the  original  bulk  is  retained.  All  limes 
which  fall  short  of  from  10  to  18  per  cent,  of  clay 
should  be  rejected.  Grey  limes  from  the  Medway 
containing  about  18  per  cent,  of  clay  make 
good  mortar.  The  blue  lias  stones  have  long 
been  reputed  to  be  the  best  of  all  English  lh^6’ 
stones.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  British 
Channel,  at  or  near  Watchet,  in  Somersetshire, 
at  Aherthaw  (near  Cardiff),  and  at  Lyme  Regis 
and  Barrow.  Blue  lias  is  a limestone  particularly 
serviceable  for  concrete  and  all  works  connected 
with  water.  Greystone  lime — the  lime  principally 
uied  iu  the  buildings  of  the  present  day — is  simply 
limestone  burnt  in  a kiln,  as  chalk  is  burnt.  It 
is  to  be  obtained  either  ground  or  in  the  lump,  ^e 
gi'ound  lime  being  used  for  concrete.  About  Is.  Cd. 
per  yard  of  eighteen  bushels  is  usually  paid  for 
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giiuding.  The  same  object  could  he  attained  by 
simply  slaking  instead  of  grinding.  Chalk-lime 
mortar  requires  two  parts  of  lime  to  three  of 
sand,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  plasterers’  work.  It 
is  mixed  with  cow-hair,  and  put  on  in  one  or  two 
coats,  and  finished  with  a thin  coat  of  lime, 
thoroughly  run  down  and  reduced  to  a pulp, 
technically  called  “ fine  stuff.”  In  damp  situa- 
tions or  trenches  not  well  drained,  if  chalk  lime 
is  used  in  making  concrete  the  concrete  will  never 
set,  and  if  there  is  any  running  water  in  course 
of  time  all  lime  gets  washed  out  of  the  ballast 
and  dissolved  away.  Chalk  lime  never  should  be 
used  in  damp  situations.  The  author  next 
jn'oceedcd  to  speak  of  mortar,  and  deprecated 
the  entrusting  its  mixture  to  mere  labourers. 
He  also  insisted  upon  more  time  being  allowed 
for  the  mortar  in  new  work  to  get  hard  before 
piling  upon  it  any  great  weight  of  superstruc- 
ture. In  work  hurriedly  run  up  nothing  was  so 
common  as  to  see  settlements  and  cracks  arising 
solely  from  the  compression  of  the  mortar  before 
it  had  had  time  to  harden.  In  making  mortar, 
from  seven  to  three  parts  of  lime  of  the  ordinary 
sort  are  usually  mixed  with  two  parts  of  sand — 
the  stronger  the  lime  the  more  sand  it  will  take, 
and  the  more  sand  used  the  slower,  as  a rule, 
will  bo  the  setting,  but  the  harder  the  mortar. 
The  hardness  of  the  limestone  from  which  the 
lime  was  produced  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
harthiess  of  the  mortar  ; it  is  its  chemical  com- 
position which  regulates  the  quality  of  the  mortar. 
Lime  should  be  used  as  fresh  and  stiff  as  possible, 
and  the  bricks  or  stone  should  be  well  wetted 
with  water,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  It  is  im- 
portant that  all  water  used  for  making  mortar  or 
cements  should  be  free  from  all  impurities  of 
vegetable  and  organic  matter.  With  regard  to 
hydraulic  limes,  the  admixture  of  pulverised/o?’(/e 
scales,  or  iron  dross,  with  calcareous  matter 
makes  a very  strong  hydraulic  mortar.  The 
Dorking,  Marsham,  and  Hailing  limes  are  largely 
used  as  hydraulic  cements.  A good  mortar  may 
be  made  of  three  measures  of  sand,  and  one 
measure  of  Dorking  or  Hailing  lime.  Blue  lias 
stone  lime  requires  twice  its  measure  of  sand. 
A measure  of  lime  is  27  cubic  feet,  and  it  con- 
tains  21  striked  bushels.  Keene’s  cement  is 
capable  of  being  worked  to  a very  hard  and 
beautiful  surface.  It  is  obtained  by  soaking 
the  plaster  in  alum  water  after  a first 
calcination,  it  is  then  put  a second  time 
into  the  kiln,  re-burnt,  and  ground.  Parian 
cement,  like  Keene’s,  also  has  a plaster 
base,  the  gypsum  being  mixed  with  borax  in 
powder,  and  the  mixtnre  is  calcined  and  sub- 
sequently ground.  Scagliola  is  made  of  plaster 
of  Paris  and  different  earthy  colours,  which  are 
mixed  in  a trough  in  a moist  state,  and  blended 
together  until  the  required  effect  is  produced, 
when  the  composition  is  taken  from  the  trough, 
laid  on  the  plaster  ground,  and  well  worked  into 
it  with  a wooden  beater  and  a small  gauging 
trowel.  When  quite  hard,  it  is  smoothed,  scraped, 
ind  polished,  until  it  has  the  appearance  of 
marble.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  used  for  cornices  and 
internal  decorations,  and  is  the  base  of  all  the 
internal  decorative  cements  known  as  Keene’s, 
Parian,  Martin’s  &o.  It  is  partly  soluble  in 
vater,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  any  but  inside 
work.  Stucco  is  plaster  and  lime  mixed  together. 

It  ri  generally  made  of  lime,  mixed  with  cal- 
eareous  powder,  chalk,  plaster,  and  different  other 
substances,  in  such  a manner  as  to  obtain  in  a 
short  time  a solid  surface.  Bastard  stucco  is  a 
ihree-coated  plaster — the  first  generally  “rough- 
ing in”  or  “rendering,”  the  second  “floating,” 

IS  in  trowelled  stucco;  but  the  finishing  coat 
sontains  a little  hair  besides  the  sand.  It  is  not 
land-floated,  and  the  trowelling  is  done  with  less 
abour  than  in  what  is  called  trowelled  stucco, 
fn  stucco  for  external  purposes  such  materials 
>nly  should  be  used  as  are  capable  of  resisting 
he  action  of  wet.  Rough  stucco  is  a mode  of 
inishing  staircases,  passages,  &c.,  in  imitation 
>f  stone.  It  is  mixed  with  a large  proportion  of 
land,  and  that  of  a coarser  quality  than  trowelled 
itucco,  and  is  not  smoothed,  but  left  rough  from 
he  hand  float,  which  is  covered  with  a piece  of 
elt  to  raise  the  grit  of  the  sand,  and  so  give  the 
rorkthe  appearance  of  stone.  Pozzolanos  are 
irineipally  composed  of  silica  and  alumina  with  a 
ittle  lime  in  combination,  mixed  with  potash, 
oda,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

me.  hukt’s  pap'ee. 

Mr.  Hunt  commenced  his  paper  by  a reference 
3 the  causes  which  act  in  giving  some  limes  the 
ewer  of  setting  under  water.  He  observed  that 
meaton,  when  engaged  in  the  construction  of 


the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  found  that  all  lim  s 
that  set  under  water  were  obtained  from  the  cal- 
cination of  limestones  which  contained  a portion 
jf  clay  in  their  composition,  and  his  experiment,- 
led  him  to  use  a cement  composed  of  Aberlhaw 
lime  and  of  Pozzolauo.  That  Smeaton  was  right 
in  the  selection  of  his  stones  was  almost  certain, 
though  perhaps  he  did  not  quite  recognise  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  presence  of  clay  (or  silica 
and  alumina  in  chemical  combination)  had  in 
the  result  which  he  obtained.  Referring  to  some 
tables  exhibited  on  the  walls,  containing  analyses 
of  the  best  hydraulic  limes,  Mr.  Hunt  observed 
that  such  limes  almost  all  possessed  the  same 
bodies,  though  in  varied  pi-oportions.  Limestones 
or  calcareous  stones  (or  those  stones  containing 
carbonate  of  lime)  are  of  very  various  natures. 
There  are,  for  instance,  pure  carbonates  of  lime 
(some  of  which  are  perfectly  crystalline,  as 
marbles),  and  others  which  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron, 
manganese,  silica,  and  alumina.  The  name  lime- 
stone is  generally  applied  to  those  stones  con- 
taining a't  least  50  i)er  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
A mere  chemical  analysis  of  a sample  does  not 
always  give  the  results  that  are  obtained  by  prac- 
tice. Experience  alone  is  the  best  guide  in  this 
matter.  The  existence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
stones  is  easily  detected  by  the  application  of 
dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  ; by  the  efferves- 
cence which  takes  place,  caused  by  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
pure  lime  is  left  behind.  The  next  most  im- 
portant substance  which  enters  into  the  comiiosi- 
tion  of  limestones  is  silica,  which  exists  very 
nearly  in  a state  of  purity  in  flints,  common 
quartz,  agate,  &c.  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in 
water  or  dilute  acid,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
alkaline  solutions  at  a temperature  of  from  300“ 
to  400°  Fahrenheit.  The  next  and  last  substance 
that  plays  any  important  part  in  limestones  is 
alumina,  which  is  recognisable  in  the  form  of 
common  clay,  but  not  then  in  a pure  state,  but  in 
chemical  combination  with  silica.  None  of  the 
other  bodies,  except  magnesia,  are  of  any  value 
as  regards  the  hydraulicity  of  the  lime.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  that  the  stones  which  contain  only 
from  1 to  6 per  cent,  of  silica,  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, iron,  &o.,  cither  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion, give  rich  limes  upon  being  burnt.  Lime- 
stones containing  insoluble  silica  in  the  shape  of 
sand,  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese, 
but  limited  to  between  15  and  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mass,  yield  poor  limes.  Limestones  con- 
taining silica  in  combination  with  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, and  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese in  various  respective  proportions,  but 
within  the  limits  of  from  8 to  12  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  mass,  yield  moderately  hydraulic 
lines.  When  the  foregoing  ingredients  are 
present  in  the  proportion  of  from  15  to  18 
Ijer  cent.,  but  the  silica  in  its  soluble  form,  the 
limestones  yield  an  hydraulic  lime.  When  the 
limestone  contains  more  than  20  and  up  to  30  per 
cent,  of  these  ingredients,  an  eminently  hydraulic 
lime  is  yielded.  Limes  owe  their  hydraulicity  to 
the  presence  of  a certain  quantity  of  clay,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  that  of  a certain 
quantity  of  soluble  silica.  It  is  supposed  that 
during  the  calcination,  silicates  of  lime  and 
alumina  are  formed,  with  an  excess  of  lime; 
these,  in  slaking,  absorb  a quantity  of  water,  and 
solidify  in  combining  therewith,  and  the  double 
salt  being  insoluble  in  water,  the  compound  re- 
mains therein  without  decomposing,  or  at  least 
only  yields  that  small  excess  of  lime  which  might 
have  existed  in  the  combination.  Rich  limes  are 
the  purest  limes  we  possess,  and  the  purer  the 
carbonate  of  lime  from  which  they  are  obtained, 
the  more  distinct  are  the  appearances  from  which 
they  take  their  name.  These  are  that  they  aug- 
ment in  volume  to  twice  their  original  bulk  (or 
more)  when  slaked  in  the  usual  manner.  If  em- 
ployed by  themselves  without  any  admixture  of 
foreign  substances,  their  consistency  is  the  same 
after  many  years  of  immersion  as  on  the  first  day. 
Poor  limes  do  not  augment  in  bulk  at  all,  or  only 
do  so  to  a very  trifling  extent  when  slaked. 
They  do  not  harden  under  water  more  than  rich 
limes,  and  are  acted  upon  by  that  agent  in  nearly 
the  same  manner.  The  miJdlingly-hydraulic 
limes  set  under  water  after  from  15  to  20  days’ 
immersion,  and  continue  to  harden  for  some  time 
afterwards,  but  the  progress  of  their  hardening 
diminishes  after  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  ; after 
a year  their  consistence  is  equal  to  that  of  dry 
soap.  The  change  of  bulk  they  undergo  in 
slaking  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  poor 
limes.  Hydraulic  limes  set  after  from  six  to 
eight  days’  immersion,  and  continue  to  harden  ; 


the  process  of  solidification  may  extend  over 
twelve  months,  although  the  greater  part  is  com- 
pieted  by  the  end  of  the  first  six  Eminently 
hydraulic  limes  set  within  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  their  immersion.  After  a mouth  they  are 
quite  hard,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  dissolvent 
action  of  naming  water.  No  limestones  are 
capable  of  producing  in  a commercially  valuable 
form  hydraulic  limes  unless  silica  be  present  in 
combination  with  alumina.  All  experiments  go  to 
show  that,  in  the  proportions  cited,  it  is  the 
most  efficient  agent  in  producing  the  hydraulicity. 
Mr  Hunt  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  calcination 
of  limes,  after  which  he  enumerated  and  described 
some  of  the  best  known  hydraulic  limes  of  the 
country.  Firstly  he  named  the  Aberthaw  lime, 
the  chemical  analysis  of  which  is  as  follows  ; — 
Carbonate  of  lime,  72'91  ; alumina,  7'18  ; silica, 
10'74  ; oxide  of  iron,  1‘77  ; moisture,  ifcc.,  7'40 
= lOO'OO.  The  best  proportions  for  hydraulic 
mortar  are  from  2 to  3 parts  of  sharp  sand  to  1 of 
lime.  If  the  lime  be  used  for  concrete,  6 parts  of 
shingle,  or  even  more,  may  be  used.  When  the 
lime  is  used  for  concrete  under  water  it  should  be 
mixed  up  for  some  hours  prior  to  its  being  iihiced 
in  the  foundations.  It  usually  requires  a day  to 
be  set  under  water.  This  lime  was  used  by 
Smeation  for  the  Eddystone  lighi  house.  The 
price,  delivered  in  London,  is  22s.  Gd.  per  ton. 
Another  powerful  hydraulic  lime  is  that  made 
from  the  Halkin  Mountain  limestone,  and  which 
was  exclusively  used  by  Jesse  Hartley,  iu  the 
construction  of  the  Liverpool  docks.  The 
analysis  of  this  limestcne  is:  Silicia,  21-5G  ; 

carbonate  of  magnesia,  '60  ; alumina,  I'lG  ; oxide 
of  iron,  '50  ; carbonate  of  lime,  72’60  ; water,  &c., 
3-38  = 100-00.  This  lime  has  very  great  power 
of  setting  under  water.  In  rubble  masonry  and 
backing  up  for  dock  walls,  the  proportions  are  : 
1 part  lime,  2 of  sand,  and  .)  of  smithy  ashes, 
ground  for  twenty  minutes.  The  best  mortar  for 
foundations,  sewer  bottoms,  pointing,  &o.,  is  made 
up  of  1 part  of  iime,  J of  sand,  and  ^ of  ashes, 
ground  forty  minutes.  The  most  extensively 
used  hydraulic  lime  of  all,  however,  is  the  blue 
lias.  Its  chemical  analysis  is  : Lime,  45-50  ; 
alumina  and  silica,  18-50;  carbonic  acid,  31-50 ; 
water,  4-5  ; = 100-00.  The  best  quality  iu  this 
large  bed  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  quarries  in 
Warwick.  The  best  proportions  of  lime  to  gravel 
for  concrete  are  6 to  1 if  the  gravel  is  good,  and 
in  ordinary  weather;  for  mortar,  2 or  2.^  to  1. 
The  mortar  is  not  of  itself  sufficiently  hydraulic 
to  set  under  water,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  for 
24  hours,  the  water  has  no  effect  upon  it  what- 
ever. In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hunt  dealt  with  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  cements,  and  entered 
into  the  question  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
different  varieties. 

Discussion. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Hunt’s  papers, 

Mr.  C.  H.  Whitaker,  who  had  conducted  a 
large  series  of  Government  experiments  for  Mr. 
Grant,  exhibited  some  very  interesting  tabular 
diagrams,  and  gave  to  the  meeting  an  explanation 
of  the  objects  sought  to  bo  attained  in  each  ex- 
periment, and  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  with 
the  deductions  he  had  arrived  at  from  the  results 
obtained.  Mr.  Whitaker  said  that  Mr.  Grant’s 
tables  (published  in  the  “ Minutes  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ”) 
showed  that  the  tests  of  strength  of  neat  cement 
and  of  cement  and  sand  proceeded  very  regularly 
and  in  the  same  increasing  ratio  from  one  day  to 
one  year  or  more.  At  from  one  to  two  years,  Port- 
land cement  appeared  to  attain  its  maximum 
strength,  at  which  it  continued  to  remain 
without  either  increase  or  diminution.  Portland 
cement  gauged  in  a mortar-mill  for  half  an  hour 
-with  the  expectation  of  a higher  result  than  from 
ordinary  hand-gauging  (on  account  of  the  more 
probable  intimacy  of  the  mixture  of  the  cement 
and  water)  showed  the  cement,  however,  to  set 
hard,  but  very  brittle,  the  highest  test  being  less 
than  half  that  of  the  same  cement  gauged  at  the 
same  time  by  hand.  Mr.  Whitaker  suggested 
to  Portland  cement  manufacturers  whether 
it  would  not  bo  possible  to  make  cement 
of  two  different  qualities — the  one  such  as 
we  know,  hard,  and  capable  of  great 
sustained  pressure,  like  cast-irou,  for  instance  ; 
the  other  not,  perhaps,  capable  of  bearing  so  high 
a test  of  the  ordinary  kind  as  the  first,  but,  being 
of  a somewhat  elastic  nature,  able  to  sustain 
a sudden  blow  (as  wrought-iron),  such  as 
the  impact  of  a wave ; and,  further,  whether 
it  was  not  probable  that  cement  of  this 
kind  (though  according  to  the  present  system 
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of  testing  not  so  good)  would  be  better 
Buited  to  marine  works,  breakwaters,  and 
similar  structures.  With  regard  to  the  adhesive 
power  of  different  kinds  of  bricks  with  cement, 
those  bricks  whose  porosity  was  the  greatest  were 
(as  might  bo  imagined)  as  a general  rule  found 
to  hold  the  cement  best.  Stock  bricks  un- 
doubtedly had  the  greatest  power  of  adhesion  to 
cement,  but  being  moi’e  friable,  broke  at  a point 
lower  than  that  arrived  at  with  some  of  the  denser 
bricks,  such  as  the  Suffolks,  Fareham  reds,  &c., 
one  brick  of  either  of  which  sort  would  readily 
absorb  11b.  of  water.  In  each  of  these  cases  it 
was  the  brick  itself  which  most  often  gave  way, 
particularly  the  stocks.  But  as  it  was  the  bricks 
and  not  the  which  were  broken  and  regis- 

tered when  this  kind  of  fracture  occurred,  the  re- 
lative adhesive  value  of  each  was  not  obtained, 
though  it  appeared  to  him  most  probable  and 
most  reasonable  that  the  stocks  wouid  stand 
highest.  There  was  no  better  brick  for  making 
Bound  work,  especially  in  water-work,  under- 
gi’ound,  or  in  damp  situations.  The  experiments 
he  had  conducted  tended  to  show  that  the  stock- 
bricks  bedded  in  cement  set  18  per  cent,  stronger 
in  water  than  in  air,  whilst  all  the  other  kinds, 
except  some  of  the  Galt  bricks,  set  better  in  air 
than  in  water.  He  was  not  able  to  give  the 
meeting  any  information  as  to  the  setting  of  limes 
imoattr;  but  a mortar  composed  of  one  part  of 
blue  lias  or  Durkiug  lime,  and  two  parts  of  sand, 
seemed  to  be  of  about  an  ecjual  strength  with 
Portland  cement  compo  made  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one.  With  regard  to  different  kinds 
of  Portland  cement  concrete,  various  materials 
had  been  tried,  as  broken  glass,  flints,  pottery, 
Portland  stone,  and  granite,  as  well  as  ordinary 
river  ballast.  The  blocks  were  made  of  two 
different  sizes,  viz.,  12in.  cubes,  andflin.  cubes, 
one  set  of  each  being  kept  in  water  and  another 
set  in  ail-  for  one  year,  when  they  were  tested  by 
crushing  in  a hydraulic  press.  The  Portland 
stone  concrete  gave  uniformly  the  highest  re- 
sults, that  made  in  the  proportion  of  6 to  1 
breaking  at  a pressure  of  nearly  1 ton  per  square 
inch.  The  sharp  angular  pottery  and  broken 
flints  were  the  next  highest  in  the  scale.  The 
granite  did  not  come  out  so  well,  and  the  ballast 
showed  the  lowest  breaking  strain  of  all,  giving 
an  average  test  (at  6 to  1)  of  about  0-60  ton 
per  square  inch.  The  broken  Portland  stone 
appeared  to  be  completely  incorporated  with  the  , 
Portland  cement,  the  whole  becoming  one  homo- 
geneous mass,  the  stones  not  tearing  away  from 
the  cement  when  broken,  but  the  entire  block 
crushing  together  through  stones  and  cement 
alike.  The  rough  biscuit-hke  edges  of  the  broken 
pottery  gave  to  that  material  a similar  cha- 
racter to  the  Portland  stone,  though  in  a less 
degree  ; and  the  sharp  angularities  of  the  flints, 
with  their  rough  calcareous  portions,  gave  to  the 
concrete  made  with  them  the  strength  it  was 
found  to  possess.  The  granite  concrete  appeared 
to  have  a tendency  to  crumble  somewhat,  and  the 
round  pebbly  nature  of  the  ballast  giving  the 
cement  less  hold  on  the  particles  of  stone  seemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  its  sustaining  a less  load  than 
the  other  concretes  experimented  upon.  Of  a 
large  number  of  tests  of  ballast  concrete  (being 
tha°t  most  generally  used),  the  strength  varied 
most  uniformly,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
cement  employed.  One  interesting  fact  which 
came  out  was  that  the  larger  cubes  (12in.)  set  in 
water  stood  a greater  weight  than  those  set  in 
air,  but  the  small  blocks  (6in.)  were,stronger  set 
in  air  than  in  water.  It  was  suggested  that  con- 
crete made  dense  by  compression  would  stand  a 
greater  pressure  than  that  made  in  the  ordinary 
way.  With  this  view  duplicate  sets  were  made 
similar  to  the  others  in  every  respect,  with  the 
exception  that  the  materials  were  rammed  into 
the  moulds  by  hand-beating  with  a mallet,  getting 
thereby  more  material  into  a cubic  foot  than  when 
only  thrown  in  and  left  to  settle  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  result  showed  that  these  blocks 
formed  by  ^compression  broke  at  an  average  of 
30  per  ccnt.'greater  strain  than  ordinary  concrete, 
leiding  one  to  infer  that,  could  a still  greater 
pressure  be  applied,  and  greater  density  thereby 
obtained,  a still  higher  result  would  follow. 
Mr.  Whitaker  said  that  Portland  cement  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  for  joints  in  any  case,  but  that 
in  tide-work,  or  where  only  a short  time  elapsed 
between  the  bedding  of  the  bricks  or  stones  em- 
ployed, it  was  a good  plan  to  strike  the  Portland 
cement  joints  ns  usual,  and  then  point  them  on 
their  extreme  outside  with  a thin  layer  of  Roman 
cement,  which,  setting  immediately,  would  pro- 
tect the  Portland  cement  joint  until  it  was  com- 
pletely set  and  needed  no  further  aid  from  the 
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Roman  cement,  which  might  wash  off  at  leisure. 
Mr.  Haughton,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  G.'  Eades 
Eachus,  Mr.  Meakin,  and  others  having  taken 
part  in  the  discussion,  Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Hunt 
briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OP  HAND-RAILING.* 
[Continued  from  page  108.)  i 
Plate  22.  — Construction  of  Wreath  for 
Stairs  having  Winders,  Quarter  Landing, 
AND  Square  Steps. 

rpHE  upper  part  of  wreath  forms  its  own 
" -amp 


Fig.  1.  This  plan  exhibits  joint  thrown  from 
centre,  making  tangents  A,  B,  C,  D,  E which  form 
acute  and  obtuse  angles.  Centre  line  of  rail  struck 
with  radius  of  nine  inches. 

Fig.  2 shows  tangents,  winders,  and  square 
steps,  spread  out.  Letters  along  margin  corre- 
spond with  those  on  plan. 

Commence,  as  usual,  by  letting  under  side  of 
rail  re.''t  on  square  steps. 

Set  off  half  its  thickness,  cutting  through  5 on 
upper  pait.  Then  5 is  a fixed  point  and  stands 
over  D on  plan. 

We  now  want  pitch  over  the  winders,  which 
must  be  drawn  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  a 
proper  ramp.  Assume  5.2.  This  makes  lower 
pait  of  wreath  have  equal  pitches.  When  such  is 
the  case,  one-half  the  height  is  sufficient  for  con- 
struertion  of  mould.  For  example  : Square  over 
2 B.  Then  B 3 gives  it. 

Height  for  upper  piece  of  wreath  is  obtained  by 
drawing  through  joint  4,  cutting  at  E,  giving  E 6. 
The  direction  of  ordinate  being  E N. 


♦ This  scries  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robebt 
Ridueli.’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  Triibner  and  Co.,  London. 


Transfer  this  to  Fig.  3,  where  correspondmj 
letters  are  shown.  Square  over  E H.  Let  thi 
equal  E H on  plan.  Make  tangents  E,  D,  C agre 
with  those  on  Fig.  1 . , , . 

Draw  ordinate  through  C.  Make  the  seat  squar 
with  it.  Draw  lines  from  D and  E parallel  wit) 
ordinate.  Make  P V,  the  height,  equal  that  o 
E 6,  on  the  right.  Join  V K extended.  This  l 
the ’pitch,  and  the  major  axis. 

Find  the  length  of  elliptic  curves  ; also  point 
to  insert  pins  for  striking  mould. 

See  that  4,  5,  6 agree  with  corresponding  figure 
on  pitches  to  the  right.  The  straight  shank  o 
wreath  may  be  any  length  desired.  The  dotte 
line  from  corner  of  rail  and  on  surface  plank  show 
the  slab  that  must  be  cut  off.  according  to  bevel 
Fig.  4 is  the  mould  for  lower  piece  of  wreatt 
It  has  been  stated  that  when  pitches  are  equal,  an^ 
tangents  on  ground  plan  make  a right  angle,  the: 
the  ordinate  is  always  the  diagonal  of  a square. 

Here  the  tangents  on  plan  show  the  acute  angu 
meeting  at  B.  Then  the  sides  give  the  right  angle 
A H and  C H.  Join  H B,  and  we  have  the  ord 

nate.  . . , 

This  makes  the  construction  very  simple. 
Commence  at  Fig.  4,  by  drawing  a line  in  an, 
direction  ; say  that  marked  “Ordinate  and  height. 
Let  B H agree  with  similar  letters  on  plaL 
Square  over  the  seat  from  H.  Draw  curve  t| 
equal  that  on  plan.  Have  B A agree  with  A B o 
plan.  Draw  from  A to  cut  seat,  and  parallel  wit 
ordinate.  Let  H 0,  height,  equal  that  of  B 3 o 
right.  Draw  from  intersection  of  seat  througn.t 
and  we  have  pitch  and  major  axis. 

Find  length  of  elliptic  curves,  as  usual.  ; 

The  drawing  is  now  ready  to  stiike  the  mouU| 
Its  tangents  are  2,  3,  4,  and  must  equal  corn 
spending  figures  on  the  right. 

The  pitches  here  being  equal,  one  bevel  answe  ^ 
for  both  joints.  j 
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TflE  SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society 
since  its  re-organization  in  1865  is  now 
on  view,  and  is  characterised,  perhaps,  by 
more  merit  than  it  usually  attains  to.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  it  is  restricted  to  female  artists 
only,  for  if  it  were  open  to  all  painters  alike, 
a few  artists  of  note  might  be  induced  by 
their  natural  gallantry  to  exhibit,  and  thus 
the  character  of  the  collection  would  be  raised. 
Why  should  men  be  excluded  1 Are  women 
shut  out  from  other  exhibitions  ? If  the 
male  community  are  excluded  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  had  a better  art  education,  and 
possess  superior  brains  to  the  softer  sex,  then 
this  society  would  be  better  employed  in 
working  tapestry,  making  jams,  or  drying 
herb.s,  like  our  grandmothers,  in  which 
branches  of  art  their  talents  are  universally 
conceded  to  rise  above  those  of  the  male  sex  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  hold,  they  are 
able  to  compete  with  men,  certainly  in  land- 
scape painting  (and  in  many  cases  in  genre 
painting)  on  an  equal  footing,  why  not  admit 
works  by  known  painters,  or  why  not  throw 
open  the  exhibition  to  any  who  may  like  to 
send,  preserving  only  female  members  and  a 
female  council  and  committee  ? We  are  confi- 
dent that  if  the  ladies  would  follow  this  bit  of 
advice,  they  would  soon  have  a more  popular 
exhibition  and  a more  lucrative  one,  and  in 
time  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  their 
wall  space  instead  of  letting  it.  The  oil- 
paintings  of  the  collection  occupy  but  one 
wall  of  the  room,  perhaps  the  most  important 
among  them  being  that  by  kirs.  E.  M.  Ward, 
entitled  “Going  to  Market,  Picardy,”  No.  416. 
Despite  a certain  (what  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  word  we  must  call)  vulgarity  in  the 
colour  and  composition,  this  work  has  the 
advantage  of  many  pictures  here  by  the  power 
of  manual  skill  with  which  it  is  painted.  A 
country  girl  with  a basket  on  her  arm  con- 
taining dead  poultry,  clad  in  the  wooden 
sabots  and  picturesque  cap  and  costume  of  a 
French  peasant,  is  dragging  an  unwilling  little 
calf  from  the  pleasant  shelter  of  the  farm- 
yard to  meet  its  doom  at  the  neighbouring 
market  town.  Rather  a pretty  bit  of  summer 
scenery  comes  in  on  one  side  of  the  picture. 
Following  in  the  school  of  Mrs.  Ward,  are  two 
bright  little  works  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  No.  346, 
“ Industry,”  a little  maiden  busily  sewing 
away  on  a tiny  red  mat,  with  all  her  natty 
work  arrangements  by  her  side,  really  a very 
pleasant  bit  of  colour  ; and  No.  371,  “ Idle- 
ness,” the  same  little  girl,  only  with  her  face 
fully  turned  towards  you,  playing  with  a 
kitten.  No.  365,  “ Deserted  Church  of  S. 
Etienne,  Rouen,”  by  Margaret  Rayner,  is  a 
very  good  study  ; the  light  coming  in  through 
the  quaint  old  doorway  is  excellently  painted, 
but  the  draperies  of  the  woman  and  the  child 
in  the  cradle  are  too  bright  in  tone — they 
could  not  possibly  be  so  light  in  such  a dark 
building— the  clothes  too,  hanging  up,  - are 
crude  and  out  of  key.  These  inconsistencies 
spoil  a work  otherwise  of  much  merit.  The 
saine  artist  sends  another  nicely  painted  in- 
terior, No.  399,  “ Tomb  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte.” A picture  aiming  at  a higher  ideal 
than  do  many  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  yet 
showing  some  glaring  faults,  is  No.  376,  “ The 
Cow  Boy’s  Call,”  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Herring. 
The  sky  and  the  cattle  in  the  foreground 
are  not  in  the  same  atmosphere,  and  the  re- 
flection in  the  water  is  wrong.  It  does  not 
reflect  the  sky  of  the  picture  ( which,  by  the 
way,  though  slightly  exaggerated,  is  power- 
fuUy  painted)  but  it  reflects  a totally  opposite 
effect.  The  picture  has  evidently  been  worked 
at  at  two  different  times,  for  the  cows  are  in 
rather  a mellow  evening  light,  while  a heavy 
storm  is  lowering  overhead.  Still  there  is  an 
effort  in  this  picture  which  proves  the  artist 
rapable  of  better  things.  In  No.  382,  “ The 
Young  Wife  of  a Royalist  in  troublous  times,” 
Aldham,  the  face  is  well  painted 
and  a nice  expression  realised.  The  dog  in 
No  390,  “ Guard  it  well,”  by  Louise  Swift,  is 
well  and  broadly  painted.  No.  386,  “ Alan 


and  Linda,”  children  of  Col.  Mackinson,  by 
Mrs.  Charretie,  are  of  course  portraits.  The 
faces  are  rather  out  of  drawing,  but  the 
children  are  prettily  posed  and  the  accessories 
happily  given.  No.  424,  “Carlino,”  by  Miss 
E.  S.  Thompson,  is  solidly  though  rather 
flatly  wrought.  No.  394,  “ Found  at  last,” 
by  Alice  Thornycroft,  has  been  much  laboured 
upon,  but  the  figures  are  edgy,  and  have  not 
the  appearance  of  being  painted  at  the  same 
time  with  the  background.  The  woman’s 
figure  is  especially  hard  and  cutting,  and 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  done  in-doors  inj  a 
studio  light ; some  parts,  too,  of  the  back- 
ground are  unnaturally  forced ; the  child 
leaning  over  the  water,  is,  however,  very  well 
painted  and  carefully  finished.  No.  430, 
“Morning  on  the  Banks  of  the  Medway,”  by 
Miss  C.  F.  Williams,  is  decidedly  the  best 
landscape  in  the  exhibition,  painted  with 
intention  and  vigour.  The  artist  has  chosen 
a grey  and  misty  effect.  The  foreground  of 
the  picture  reveals  the  sandy  shore  of  an  inlet, 
above  which  is  a dark  and  watery  sky,  and  a 
grey  middle-distance  rising  into  a narrow  strip 
of  brighter  light,  where  the  waters  of  the 
river  touch  the  horizon.  There  is  much  merit 
in  this  work  ; but  leavinginow  the  oil  pictures, 
let  us  turn  to  the  water-colours,  amongst  which 
every  variety  of  subject  is  to  be  seen ; branches 
of  flow'ers,  babies’heads,  snowdrops, dead  birds, 
copies  of  pictures,  studies  in  schools  of  art, 
sentimental  country  boys,  plums,  peaches, 
and  cherries — some  good,  some  bad,  but,_as  a 
rule,  indifferent.  An  exception  to  the  rule, 
however,  is  No.  8,  “ Greenwich  Hospital ; 
News  from  the  Crimea,”  by  Louise  Rayner, 
a work  of  great  merit.  The  cleverly-coloured 
figures  are  well  introduced,  the  dark  blues  of 
the  old  pensioners’  coats  contrasting  well  with 
the  red  stone  and  the  red-grey  bricks.  No. 
13,  “A  Girl  at  Crochet,”  by  Mrs.  Backhouse, 
is  pretty,  though  very  sketchily  executed. 
No.  32,  “ The  Thames  at  Goring,”  by  Miss 
S.  S.  Warren,  is  a clever  work,  but  the  artist 
sees  everything  through  a sort  of  brown  haze, 
and  her  pictures  are  rather  apt  to  be  sleepy. 
Miss  Warren’s  best  drawing  here  is  No.  211, 
“ Sunset  on  the  Kennet,”  which  is  very  vigo- 
rously executed.  No.  46,  “ A Boy  Fishing,” 
by  Helen  Thornycroft,  has  many  good  points 
about  it.  The  boy^  is  well  drawn,  though  he 
seems  inlaid  into  the  background.  There  is 
merit  in  No.  63,  “ The  Last  Chapter,”  by 
Rebecca  Coleman.  The  girl  reading  is  care- 
fully finished.  Is  not  the  head  of  the  girl 
listening  to  her  much  too  big?  No.  99, 
“ L’espoir  de  la  fouille,”  by  Madame  Bisschop, 
is  very  clever  in  colour  and  excellently  drawn ; 
the  light,  too,  is  capitally  concentrated.  Miss 
Lane’s  “ Study  of  Flowers,”  No.  131,  though 
arranged  in  rather 'a  higgledy-piggledy  fashion, 
displays  careful  finish  and  conscientious  work. 
The  background  of  Miss  Claxton’s  “Seven 
Hats,”  No.  132,  is  sadly  out  of  perspective. 
No.  140,  “ Copse  at  Brenchley — early  Spring,” 
by  Miss  A.  Morice,  is  very  agreeable  in  colour ; 
the  primroses  in  the  foreground  are  a little 
blurred,  and  would  have  been  all  the  better 
for  a few  decisive  touches  of  bright  yellow  to 
bring  them  into  their  proper  place.  No.  175, 
Holiday-time  at  Hampstead  Heath,”  by  S. 
Wilkes,  is  good  in  colour  and  full  of  lively 
incident.  No.  202,  “On  the  Brathay,  West- 
moreland,” by  Mrs.  Oliver,  is  well  put  together 
and  the  storm  happily  imagined.  The  body- 
colour  is  rather  too  freely  used  in  No.  210, 
“Duck- pond,  Eastbourne,”  by  Marian  Croft, 
but  the  choice  of  subject  is  good.  On 
screen  No.  1 are  some  excellent  pen  and  ink 
sketches  byE.  V.B.,  all  four  entitled  “Dreams.” 
They  are  highly  imaginative  and  exceedingly 
well  drawn.  This  lady  has  greatly  improved 
in  her  work,  and  displays  much  originality  of 
thought.  We  commend  her  drawings  to  our 
readers’  careful  attention.  No.  265,  “ Old 
Farm  Buildings,”  by  Miss  F.  M.  Keys,  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a beginner,  but  very 
good  in  colour.  No.  285,  “ Wall-flowers,” 
and  No.  288,  “Lauristinus  and  Rose,”  by 
Madame  Hegg,  are  very  cleverly  executed. 
Miss  ‘Ward  sends  a nicely  painted  interior, 


No.  284,  and  Miss  Sarah  Linnell  a most  poeti- 
cally wrought  “ Sunset,”  No.  314,  very 
small  as  to  size,  but  quite  a gem  of  colour  and 
very  carefully  wrought. 

None  of  the  copies  in  this  exhibition  ap- 
peared to  us  of  even  average  merit,  but  there 
are  three  medallions  in  marble  carefully  exe- 
cuted ; one  a portrait  of  Carter  Hall,  by  Mrs. 
Freeman,  the  other  two  profiles  of  children, 
by  Miss  Foley. 


SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  LEEDS 
UNION  INFIRMARY. 

WE  give  illustrations  of  the  ground  plan  and 
front  elevation  of  the  selected  design  for 
the  Leeds  Union  Infirmary,  sent  in  competition  by 
Mr.  Henry  Walker,  of  Leeds.  Special  attention 
appears  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  architect 
on  the  matters  of  ventilation  and  heating.  The 
design  is  to  consist  of  four  pavilions,  with  ad- 
ministrative blocks  capable  of  accommodating 
400  patients,  yet  so  arranged  that  other  blocks  can 
he  added  when  necessary.  The  erection  of  two 
pavilions  only  would  meet  all  present  wants.  Wo 
shall  give  a perspective  view  of  the  building  in 
an  early  number. 

Ihe  design  is  Gothic  in  character,  and  will 
therefore  harmonise  with  existing  buildings  on 
the  estate.  The  sum  per  bed  at  the  architect’s 
disposal  has  forbidden  the  introduction  of  any- 
thing for  mere  architectural  effect. 

The  structure  is  intended  to  be  built  in  red 
brick,  with  sandstone  dressings,  the  staircases 
and  landings  being  of  Bradford  stone.  The 
roofs  would  be  constructed  of  Baltic  red  wood, 
and  covered  with  Welsh  slates  : and  the  floors  of 
the  wards  are  intended  to  be  carried  on  flitched 
beams,  and  laid  in  pitch  pine,  for  polishing,  if 
thought  desirable.  The  walls  and  ceilings  will 
probably  also  he  finished  with  Keene’s  cement, 
and  brought  to  a polish.  Throughout  the  build- 
ing ordinary  sash  windows  are  shown.  Smoke 
flives  will  be  constructed  of  fire-clay  tubes,  now 
coming  into  general  use,  and  all  air-flues  will  be 
formed  of  common  glazed  earthenware  drain 
tubes.  Jenning’s  urinals,  lavatories,  and  water- 
closets  are  recommended  ; and,  for  supplying  the 
baths  and  sculleries  with  hot  water,  a Green’s 
patent  heating  ai)paratus. 


SUBJECTS  FROM  OLD  MAJOLICA 
PAINTINGS. 

IN  this  week’s  impression  we  lay  before  our 
readers  a page  of  subjects  from  old  majolica 
paintings,  taken  from  examples  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
the  Louvre. 

Majolica,  as  a species  of  ceramic  manufacture, 
attained  its  perfection  in  the  16th  century,  then 
suffered  the  usual  period  of  decay  and  oblivion, 
and  is  now,  just  after  its  revival,  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  artistic  nations  of  Europe.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Island  of 
Majorca,  where  the  Arabians  established  some 
celebrated  potteries.  The  introduction  of  majolica 
ware  into  Italy  followed  upon  the  taking  of  the 
Island  by  the  Pisans  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century.  Its  fame  and  importance  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  it  attained  its  greatest 
beauty  and  perfection  in  the  cities  of  Urbino, 
Castel  Durante,  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  and  Faenza. 
Giorgio  Andreoli,  a Pavian  nobleman,  who  lived 
at  Gubbio,  was  probably  the  best  and  most 
successful  ceramist  of  any  age  or  country  ; 
though  he  had  worthy  rivals,  as  majolica  painters, 
in  his  son  and  fellow  workman,  Vincenzo,  often 
called  Maestro  Cencio,  Battista  Franco,  Orazio 
Fontana,  and  Raphael  dal  Colle. 

The  art  at  first  depended  almost  entirely  on 
richness  and  variety  of  colour,  but  in  the  second 
and  best  period  this  was  superseded  by  design. 
The  iridiscent  glaze  and  colours  were  not 
neglected,  but  the  highest  value  was  attached  to 
the  execution  of  figure  subjects.  These  were 
chiefly  copies  of  the  cartoons  and  sculptures  of  the 
old  masters,  especially  of  Raphael.  It  was  at  this 
time,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  that 
majolica  ware  was  so  valued  and  so  fashionable. 
Its  manufacture  was  patronised  by  every  Italian 
prince  or  Maecenas,  and  its  collection  was  the  pet 
pastime  of  dilettanti  and  connoisseurs.  Soon 
after,  however,  the  fashion  passed,  and  it  was  not 
\mtil  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  seen  it  re- 
appear, first  in  the  shape  of  forgeries,  and  then  of 
acknowledged  imitations.  It  was  long  supposed 
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tliat  Giorgio’s  method  of  workmanship  was  a secret 
lost  to  the  world,  bub  now  the  art  is  entirely  re- 
covered in  every  respect,  and  the  London  and 
Paris  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  in  1867,  specimens 
were  exhibited  by  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  O.  \V.  D. 

o 

COMPETITIONS. 

Be.\dford. — The  congregation  worshipping  in 
Sion  Chapel,  Bradford,  jiropose  to  erect  a new  and 
capacious  chapel  and  schools,  on  land  extending 
from  Harris-street  to  Peckover-street,  Leeds-road, 
the  site  having  cost  £3,000.  Designs  for  the  new 
edifice  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews 
and  Pepper  and  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson, 
architects,  Bradford.  Both  fiims  have  chosen  the 
Classical  style.  The  former  show  an  elevation  to 
the  Ilarris-street  front,  with  towers  boldly  treated 
at  each  angle.  The  schools  are  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  chapel.  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawsou’s 
design  is  in  a more  plain  and  subdued  style.  They 
dispense  with  towers  altogether,  the  front  of  the 
building  exhibiting  a porch  and  pediment,  the 
latter  supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns,  the 
treatment  of  the  chapel  being  severely  Classical, 
and  jilain  and  substantial  in  tone.  They  exhibit  a 
tinted  exterior  and  interior  of  the  chapel.  The 
schools  are  arranged  on  a somewhat  different  pdan 
to  that  of  their  competitors,  and  the  details  are 
well  attended  to.  The  estimated  cost  of  each  is 
from  £'^,500  to  £9,000. 

Rochester  Castle  and  Grounds. — Some  time 
back  we  announced  that  the  Corporation  of 
Rochester  had  obtained  a lease  of  Rochester 
castle  and  grounds  from  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  for 
the  purpo.se  of  keeping  the  former  in  a state  of 
preservation  and  of  making  the  latter  serve  as  a 
public  recreation  ground.  Subscriptions  were 
raLed  to  lay  out  the  grounds  at  an  expense  of 
£2,000  or  more,  and  we  now  learn  that  no  less 
than  forty-eight  sets  of  plans  have  been  sent  in  by 
architects,  landscape  gardeners,  and  others,  for 
laying  out  the  grounds,  &c.  When  this  has  been 
done,  a great  public  improvement  will  have  been 
secured  for  Rochester. 

Shaftesbury. — Forty-two  designs  were  sent  in 
for  the  Cottage  Hospital  proprosed  to  be  built  at 
Shaftesbury,  Dorsetshire,  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  Westminster,  K.G.  After  due 
consideration,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “ Perse veran do,”  the 
author  being  Mr.  J.  B.  Corby,  S.  Martin’s,  Stam- 
ford. At  a committee  meeting  held  on  AVednes- 
day  last,  it  was  ordered  that  the  working  drawings 
and  specifications  be  at  once  prepared,  and  tenders 
obtained  for  tbs  erection  of  the  hospital. 

o 

LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

LIEUT. -COL.  SCOTT,  R.E.,  delivered  his 
second  lecture  on  this  subject  before  the 
Architectural  Association  on  Monday  evening  last. 
After  briefly  passing  in  review  the  substance  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  his  prrevious  lecture,  he  pno- 
ceeded  to  speak  again,  and  at  some  length,  on  the 
doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents,  a subject  of  very 
great  importance  in  many  matters  with  which  the 
architect  has  to  deal,  and  without  a knowledge 
of  which  that  part  of  his  course  of  lectui-es  which 
treated  of  testing  limes  and  cements  could  not  be 
well  understood.  He  named  the  four  points  wliich  it 
was  essential  should  bo  borne  in  mind.  First  of 
all,  chemical  substances  have  always  the  same 
chemical  composition  ; for  instance,  carbonate  of 
lime  always  has  the  same  pn-oportion  of  carbonic 
acid  and  of  lime  wherever  the  specimen  may  be 
found,  whether  he  (the  lecturer)  ^produced  the 
substance  chemically  by  uniting  carbonic  acid  with 
lime,  or  whether  it  were  formed  by  natural  pro- 
cesses. Secondly,  if  one  substance  unites  with 
another  substance  in  more  pn-oportions  than  one, 
the  second  and  the  thu-d  proportions  will  always 
be  multiplies  of  the  first,  or  bear  some  definite 
ratio  to  it.  Thirdly,  where  we  find  a substance  to 
combine  with  another  substance,  as  hydrogen  with 
oxygen  to  form  water,  and  you  determine  what  is 
the  weight  of  the  oxygen  in  the  water,  and  then 
determine  the  pwopiortion  in  which  oxygen  wiU 
combine  with  carbon  and  sulphur  and  other  sub- 
stances, you  then  know  the  proportion  in  which 
these  bodies  will  unite  among  themselves. 
Fourthly,  when  wo  had  ascertained  the  combining 
prroportions  of  the  simple  substances  in  compounds, 
that  then  we  should  always  find  that  the  prro- 
piortions  in  which  they  have  combined  will  be 
accordiug  to  the  chemical  equivalents  of  those 


substances.  Referring  to  the  combination  of 
lime  with  water  as  an  illustration,  the  lecturer  ex- 
hibited some  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 
burning  of  CaiTara  marble,  which  was  a very 
pure  limestone  indeed.  Du-ectly  water  was 
poured  u)ion  such  lime  a very  violent  action  en- 
sued, called  slaking.  In  what  piroportiou  did 
water  combine  with  lime,  i.c.,  how  much  water 
becomes  solidified  as  a hydrate  of  lime  in  the  dry 
powder  obtained  ? This  was  readily  shown  by 
means  of  the  chemical  symbols  CaO,  IIO,  and 
the  table  of  chemical  equivalents  on  tire  wall. 
In  every  37  parts  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  by  weight 
there  were  9 prarts  of  water  and  28  parts  of  lime, 
of  which  28  parts  of  lime,  again,  20  parts  con- 
sisted of  the  metal  calcium,  and  8 parts  of  oxygen. 
If  lime  treated  in  this  way  with  water  were  put 
into  a bottle  and  shut  up  tight  from  the  atmo- 
sphere after  it  had  been  made  into  a paste,  there 
w'ere  no  means  whatever,  as  he  had  explained  in 
the  last  lecture,  whereby  that  lime  could  ever 
become  a solid  substance.  But  if  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  got  to  it  a change 
took  place,  the  water  being  expelled  by  the 
carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas,  however,  could 
never  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  a heavy 
mass  of  mortar,  and  so  the  hardening  process 
would  be  limited  to  a mere  external  iilm  or  coat- 
ing. Bo  far  as  the  carbonic  acid,  however,  did 
penetrate  it  would  replace  the  w’ater  of  the 
hydrate  of  lime  to  the  extent  of  22  parts  by 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  for  every  9 parts  of  water, 
carbonic  acid,  as  the  tables  showed,  being  a com- 
pound of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  pn-oportiou -of 
6 parts  of  carbon  and  twice  eight,  or  IG  parts  of 
oxygen.  The  lectxirer  then  pointed  out  that  the 
calcination  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  was  coin- 
pai  atively  a simple  operation  ; that  pure  lime, 
being  infusible,  there  was  little  danger  of  over- 
burning, though,  as  it  was  possible  for  carbonate 
of  lime  to  fuse  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  an  excessive  heat  suddenly  applied  might,  by 
fusing  the  outer  crust  of  a large  stone,  prevent 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  interior. 
Referring  to  the  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
Lieut.  Col.  Scott  said  that  if  he  burnt  gypsum, 
which  was  represented  by  the  formula  CaO, 
SO3,  2110,  to  a temx^erature  of  212°  he  should 
get  rid  of  half  the  water  it  contained.  If  he 
carried  it  to  272°  of  heat  he  should  drive  off  the 
whole  of  the  water ; in  either  of  these  cases  the 
set  of  plaster  of  Paris  could  not  take  place  ; there- 
fore, in  the  p>reparation  of  plaster  of  Paris  from 
sulphate  of  lime  these  two  extremes  must  be 
avoided,  and  an  intermediate  point  be  aimed  at 
which  left  in  the  substance  about  half  an  equiva- 
lent of  water  or  a quarter  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  gypsum.  Artists,  he  remarked,  preferred 
burning  their  own  plaster  of  Paris.  They  did  it 
very  carefully.  They  ground  it  to  a powder,  put 
it  into  a sort  of  pan,  which  was  carefully  heated, 
and  after  a time  it  seemed  to  boil,  and  there  was  a 
tumultuous  motion  of  the  whole  mass.  This 
motion  having  ceased,  the  heating  was  stopped, 
as  the  compound  had  then  arrived  at  the  right 
point.  Plaster  of  Paris  was  best  burnt  for 
building  purposes  on  an  extensive  scale,  in 
ovens  resembling  those  used  by  bakers.  The 
manufacturer  knows  when  it  is  sufificiptly  burnt 
by  its  jn’esenting  a dull  and  earthy  aiq)eai’ance 
in  portions,  with  a few  bright  spangles  or  crystals 
here  and  there.  The  lecturer  then  again  pointed 
out  that  jdaster  of  Paris  was  a comparatively 
soluble  substance,  and  'was  therefore  quite  un- 
fitted for  any  work  expiosed  to  wet.  Parian, 
Keene’s,  and  Martin’s  cements  all  had  a xffaster 
basis,  and  though  from  the  greater  density  which 
the  heat  to  which  they  were  subjected  gave  to 
them  they  could  longer  resist  the  action  _ of  wet, 
yet  that  they  also  would  end  by  being  dissolved 
by  water.  Coming  to  hydraulic  cements  and 
lime,  the  lecturer  said  that  in  this  case  we  had 
carbonate  of  lime  as  it  existed  in  nature,  mixed 
with  a certain  portion  of  silicic  acid.  When 
these  two  substances  were  burnt  together,  the 
first  action  that  took  place  was  that  the  carbonic 
acid  was  expelled.  The  sUicic  acid  at  the  high 
temperature  became  a strong  acid,  although  by 
no  means  a strong  acid  at  a low  temperature  ; and 
if  the  heat  were  carried  sufficiently  far  the  lime 
and  the  silicic  acid  would  form  into  a silicate  of 
lime.  The  heat  might,  however,  be  can'ied  to  a 
to  a certain  intermediate  stage,  the  nature  of 
which  was  really  very  difficult  to  comprehend, 
but  on  which  the  action  of  hydi'aulic  limes  and 
cements  depended.  If  he  took  silicic  acid  and 
mixed  ■u'ith  it  lime  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
a certain  weak  action  would  be  set  up,  as  shown 
by  the  table  on  the  wall,  but  very  inferior  to  that 


which  took  place  after  the  burning  of  the  two 
together,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  cements. 

In  speaking  of  this  the  lecturer  said  he  had 
assumed  that  the  substances  had  a certain  do- 
finite  proportion  to  each  other,  viz.,  three  equi- 
valents of  lime  to  one  of  siheio  acid,  an  assump- 
tion which  it  was  evident,  from  the  varying 
nature  of  the  beds  of  quarries,  could  rarely  if 
ever  bo  found  in  nature  in  any  quantity  in  sedi- 
mentary strata.  If  he  took  out  some  of  that 
lime  and  replaced  it  with  iron,  alumina,  potash, 
or  soda,  and  calcined  the  compound,  he  should 
then  get  a much  more  definite  action  between  the 
silicic  acid  and  the  lime  when  mixed  with  water. 
The  silicic  acid,  as  previously  stated,  combined 
much  more  freely  with  several  bases  than  with 
one  base.  AVith  reference  to  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent stages  of  calcination,  if  he  were  just  to 
drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  no  more,  the 
silicic  acid  and  the  lime  would  have  no  very 
strong  tendency  to  combine  with  one  another, 
but  the  lime  would  exhibit  a very  violent  affinity 
for  water.  If  the  temperature  were  considerably 
increased  the  materials  would  fuse  and  lose  the 
property  of  combining  with  water.  If  calcined 
to  an  intermediate'  point,  they  would,  when 
mixed  with  water,  run  into  a solid  substance, 
like  the  set  of  Roman  cement.  Portland  cement 
was  prepared  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  clay,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
iron,  alumina,  and  other  bases  was  not  so  large  as 
in  Roman  cement  stone,  and  would  therefore 
bear  a higher  temperature  than  that  stone  with- 
out becoming  inert  in  its  action  with  water.  It 
might  indeed  be  said  of  Portland  cement,  when 
jn’operly  burnt,  that  it  had  been  carried  to  a state 
of  incipient  infusion.  It  was  then  very  dense, 
and  for  this  reason  its  weight  was  a test  of  its 
quality,  though  not  necessarily  an  infallible  test, 
or  even  a necessary  one  in  all  cases.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country — he  mentioned  the  fact  now 
lest  it  should  escape  his  memory  when  he  came 
to  testing  cements— “ Portland  ” cement  was 
made  with  Bath  cement,  darkened  in  colour  by 
the  admixture  of  a little  lamp-black  (laughter). 

It  was  very  easy  to  detect  this  imposture,  if  sus- 
pected, -without  the  test  of  weight.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  stir  a little  of  it  in  a bucket 
of  water,  when  all  the  lamp-black  would  come 
to  the  surface.  Passing  from  the  calcination  of 
hydraulic  cements  to  hydraulic  limes,  the 
lecturer  stated  the  difference  between  the 
two  to  be  this : — A cement  is  a substance 
which  unites  with  water  and  slakes  in  one 
action.  A lime  slakes  first  and  the  silicic 
acid  runs  into  combination  with  it  subse- 
qnently.  In  burning  hydraulic  lime  the  main 
point  should  be  to  burn  it  “ tender,”  as  the  work- 
men term  it.  There  are  often  great  difficulties 
in  burning  it,  because  the  beds  differ  greatly  in 
quality.  Lias  limes,  of  which  there  is  great  igno- 
rance amongst  builders,  are  often  better  in 
quality  in  the  bag  than  in  the  lump,  the  lump 
lime  being  made  from  the  harder  stones  contain- 
ing a less  proportion  of  clay  than  the  beds  used 
for  ground  lime.  Ground  lias  lime,  supposing  it 
to  be  well  burned  and  ground,  is,  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  better  than  the  lump  lias  which  comes  into 
the  market.  After  stating  the  various  propor- 
tions of  fuel  necessary  for  burning  various  de- 
scrqjtions  of  limes,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  slaking  of  limes.  AATth  reference  to 
fat  or  pure  limes  he  observed  that  it  was  un- 
necessai'y  to  grind  them,  because  directly  water 
was  put  to  them  they  slaked  to  a finer  powder 
than  they  could  possibly  be  reduced  to  by  me- 
chanical means.  Cement  and  plaster  of  Paris  of 
course  must  be  ground  ; add  water  to  a lump  of 
either  in  its  unground  state,  and  it  would  still  re- 
main a lump,  merely  becoming  harder  from  the 
solidification  of  the  water.  AA’^ith  regard  to 
hydraulic  lime,  it  might  or  might  not  be  ground 
before  using ; but  the  wisest  plan  was  always  to 
gi'ind  it,  for  however  carefully  the  lime  might  be 
burnt  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  over-burning 
of  some  particles  which  might  subsequently  slake 
in  the  work  or  occasion  its  disruption.  As  to 
the  practical  question  of  the  best  way  of  slaking 
limes  there  were  great  discrepancies  of 
opinion.  ATcat  had  written  upon  the  subject,  as 
well  as  Treussart,  Raucourt,  Pasley,  and  others. 
They  described  three  moles  in  which  the  slaking 
could  be  conducted.  Firstly,  what  they  termed 
the  ordinary  mode,  which  is  identical  with  that 
practised  all  over  London  at  the  present 
time.  In  this  mode  the  lime  was  surrounded  , 
by  sand  and  enough  water  was  thrown  upon  ' 
it  to  bring  it  to  a fluid  paste,  which  was  | 
subsequently  more  or  less  imperfectly  incorpo-  | 
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rated  witli  the  sand.  The  second  method,  that 
of  immersion,  consisted  in  dipping  the  lumps  of 
lime,  placed  in  baskets,  in  water  until  the  hissin" 
ceased,  and  then  throwing  them  into  a heap  to 
finish  slaking.  The  third  method  of  slaking  lime 
was  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  atmosphere 
on  th-'  lumps,  when  spread  out  and  exposed  for  a 
L'ugth  of  time.  Vicat  put  the  relative  merits  of 
these  different  modes  in  the  following  order ; 


Fat  Limes. 
Ordinary. 
Spontaneous. 
Immersion. 


Hydraulic  Limes. 
Ordinary. 
Immersion. 
Spontaneous. 
Rancourt  considered  the  following  to  ho  the 
order : — 

Fat  and  feebly  Injdraulic.  and  Emi- 

nently hydraulic. 

Spontaneous.  Ordinary. 

Immersion.  Spontaneous. 

Ordinary.  Immersion. 

The  lecturer  suggested  that  when  such  dis- 
crepancies existed,  Oeneral  Pasley  was  not  far 
wi-ong  in  placing  no  reliance  on  Vicat’s  nice 
distinctions.  The  lecturer  believed  the  best  plan 
of  slaking  strong  hydraulic  limes  to  be  that  of 
sprinkling  them  well  with  water,  and  then  cover- 
ing them  up  with  sand  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  thorouo^hly 
slake  the  more  inert  particles.  This  was°also 
the  method  recommended  by  Treussart.  In  con- 
clusion, the  lecturer  compared  some  experiments 
made  by  General  Treussart  and  Mr.  Cahill  Clerk 
of  the  Works  of  the  War  Department  at  Ply 
mmit  1.  From  the  latter  it  appeared  that 
Plymouth  lime,  701b.  to  the  bushel,  required  to 
bring  it  to  a paste  six  gallons  of  water,  and 
made  2}  volumes  of  paste. 

Keynsham  lime,  801b.  to  the  bushel,  required 
to  bring  it  to  a p.aste  three  gallons  of  water,  and 
made  2?  volumes  of  paste. 

Lyme  Regis  lime,  701b.  to  the  bushel,  required 
to  bring  it  to  a paste  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
made  1 6-7th  volumes  of  paste 
whereas  the  bulk  of  paste  of  lime  obtained  by 
General  Treussart  from  limes  of  similar  chemical 
composition  was  far  smaller.  The  lecturer  be- 
Jieved  these  discrepancies  to  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  conducting  the  experiments. 


Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr.  E.  El.  Barry,  R.A.,  Elr. 
Josejih  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Professor  Hay  ter  Lewis, 
Elr.  r.  Ruger  Smith,  Elr.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 


ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

WE  are  requested  to  publish  the  following 

Her  Elajesty’s  Commissioners  have  reason 
10  neiieve  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
given  by  architects  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ap- 
proaching Exhibition  a galleiy  will  be  specially 
? t.apait  for  architectural  designs,  in  which  draw- 

will  hang  side 

by  Side  with  those  of  contiuental  artists. 

It  appears  highly  desirable,  considering  the 
?i-eat  publicity  which  the  Exhibition  will  have 
J comimrisons  which  will  be  instituted 
between  English  and  continental  contributions, 
.hat  the  works  and  the  studies  of  English  archi- 
tects should  be  reiiresented  in  a thoroughly  satis- 
lactory  manner.  ^ 

It  depends  upon  the  public  spirit  of  individual 
irchitects  and  artists  to  ensure  that  this  oppor- 

nade  the  foundation  of  an  annual  Exhibition  of 
iway'^  satisfactory  description,  is  not  thrown 

o of  exhibitors,  owing 

iein-  Pi-eviously  exhibited 

fills  year;  so  that  drawings  suit- 

.xhibRed  at  the  Academy  or  elsewhere,  may  be 

Owing  to  the  intention  of  Her  Elajesty  to  open 

3xh?bSn  i “if7i  “ Architect 

£ t’s  r 29th  Elarch,  Her 

ffiilPrid«v%7“7  o?  architectural  works 

mill  i inlay,  Elarch  31st,  when  all  obiects  must 

1.S  HalCSj  "Li 

lacked  and  tEe  proper  officers,  un- 

ree  of  all  dn  ^ ^ numediate  exhibition,  and 
ree  ot  all  charge  for  carriage. 

wSn*: 

mmissible  If  there  be  room  for  them. 

itffin  oTTsvV^i*!  architects  for  the  Exhi- 

ilommittee  foi  ^ 

ig  members  • foosistmg  of  the  follow- 

, membeis  .-Lord  Elcho,  Lord  Bury,  Sii- 


ON  LONDON  AS  A FIELD  FOR  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL STUDY.* 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

ITIHE  introduction  of  terra-cotta  as  a material  for 
A decorative  features  of  buildings  has  di- 
rected attention  to  the  examples  in  North  Italy 
where  this  material  was  originally  employed.  At 
South  Ivensington  a great  deal  of  building  is  as 
you  may  know,  going  on,  and  the  red  brick  knd 
terra-cotta  treatment  adopted  there  (which  I suppose 
we  must  consider  due  to  the  late  Captain  Fowke 
and  Elr.  Godfrey  Sykes)  is  well  deserving  attention. 
1 he  merit  ot  the  detail  is  very  unequal,  but  some 
parts  ot  the  buildings  for  the  Eluseum  itself,  of  that 
ffir  the  schools,  and  of  the  Albert  Hall,  are  verv 
fane  specimens  of  artistic  treatment  of  a material 
not  hitherto  sufficiently  employed.  Near  South 
Kensington  Lady  Elarion  Alford's  house,  now  in 
progress,  may  be  mentioned  as  a good  example  of 
the  same  class  of  work. 

All  this  time  I think  one  section  of  my  hearers 
must  have  considered  that  I was  forgetting  them 
and  straymg  very  far  away  from  “ true  principles 
I am  coming  to  Gothic  at  last,  but  I must  ask  my 
fiiends  of  the  Gothic  school  to  remember  that 
London,  whatever  it  was  before  1(166,  is  not  now  a 
Gotfaic  city,  and  never  will  be  again.  The  old  Ele- 
dueval  work  is,  as  we  have  seen,  scanty,  though 
good.  The  new  is  but  scanty  also,  and  does  not 
seem  to  me  much  on  the  increase.  It  is  true  that 
since  the  Gothic  revival  few  churches  have  been 
built  in  or  round  Loudon  in  any  other  style,  and 
ina,ny  (iothic  schools  and  some  parsonages  have  been 
built,  but  here  the  list  halts.  We  haw  one  Gothic 
station  and  hotel  (not  completed 
pt) . EVe  had  at  least  two  good  Gothic  warehouses, 
but  have  pulled  me  of  them  down  ; we  have  four 
or  five  sets  of  offices,  no  theatre,  one  bank  (since 
abandoned),  and  perhaps  two  or  three  mansions. 
This  (unless  the  Houses  of  Parliament  may  be  sup- 
posed to  make  up  for  shortcomings  elsewhere)  is  a 
sorry  sort  ot  list  to  compare  with  the  hundreds  of 
buildings  that  might  be  quoted  in  other  styles ; and 
that  fact  alone  ought  to  induce  architects  who 
mtend  to  practise  in  Loudon  to  beware  how  they 

Gothic  studentl 


unless  they  are  willing  to  con/enr  ri77e“th 
ohuioh  architecture  alone.  I suppose,  however 
that  I must  be  content  to  admit  that  many  of  you 
are  so  circumstanced  that  the  study  of  Gothic^ar- 
chitecture  is  the  one  forced  on  your  attention  by 
youi  surroundings,  and  probably  selected  by  you  as 
yoiu;  favourite  pursuit.  Do  not  make  it  youi  e7 
elusive  one  or,  at  any  rate,  not  through  yom-  whoffi 
career;  and  If  you  are  fixed  in  LoSdoii,  ry  and 
remember  that  here  you  really  have,  as  I lia7e 
shown,  very  considerable  special  facilities  for  le.™ 
m„  Italian  Renaissance  architecture,  both  from 
EVren  s works  and  from  the  best  recent  example? 
,-hile  (except  your  office  practice,  the  Abbey, ^ and 
Museums)  you  have  few  special  advantages  as 
regards  Gothic.  ^ Among  the  many  modern  London 
chinches  of  Pointed  architecture  there  are  some 
which  were  built  before  the  revived  style  wasS 

chuiches.  These  you  must  put  aside.  They  were 
followed  by  a series  of  examples  which  are™" 
ductions  pi^e  and  simple  of  English  churches 
and  in  mass,  and  many  of  them 
full  of  beauty.  More  recently  churches  have  been 
built,  and  are  building  now,  showing  more  oriainahty 
and  often  great  ability,  but  their  authors  are  often 
found  culling  details  from  various  sources  and 
mixing  them,  with  a noble  disregard  of  absolute 
consistency,  and  seasonhig  the  whffie  with  entirely 
novel  and  oiiginal  forms  and  enrichments.  Now  I 
very  strongly  advocate  the  early  study  of  the  second 
group  of  churches,  as  likely  to  be  the  most  sZke 
able  m the  first  instance.  There  are,  I believe 
churches  in  Loudon  which  are  as  good  examffies 
ffi?he  study  as  if  theyZd  been  b?Ut 

in  the  Eliddle  Ages,  but  they  are  not  the  most 
popular  churches;  and  of  the  latest  built  on?s  I 

mffiht?xeiV  ^nf7“^®'.°"®  influence  they 

might  exeit.  Of  Pugin  s work  we  have,  I think 
only  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  s!  George’s 
Southwark,  by  no  means  one  of  his  best  produc 
tions  ; but  you  may  rely  upon  its  features  as  Zu- 
Westminster  I will  refer 
to  Mtei.  Of  churches  by  his  successors  I mav 
name  Elr.  Pearson’s  earlier  works,  such  as  hm 
excellent  church  at  the  Middlesex  end  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Mr  Raphael  Brandon's  fine  IrvSe 
Cathedral  in  Gordon-square,  some  of  Elr.  FerreVs 
churches,  and  perhaps  S.  Barnabas,  PimUco  as 
samples  of  a large  class,  which  I believe  might  be 
very  serviceable  as  a groundwork  for  the  study  of 
Gothic.  _ Of  the  immense  mass  of  Protestant  Non 
conformist  places  of  worship  in  the  Eletropolis,' 

day,^?e‘27th  uU.,‘L‘y  Id?  t!®Ro'ger  Smth?“°“ 


iiiZnitv  specimens  of  economy  and 

thar  ‘ the  ones 

seides  Pnf  “1®  I best  class  with  this 

tEe  other  hand,  you  can  hardly  go 
any  recent  Roman  Catholic 

tamihaily  known  to  many  here  that  I iiiake  no 
apologies  fur  treating  it  with  much  more  brevity 
than  suits  its  gi-eat  importance,  and  jiass  at  once 

iieutal  ongina  s.  Plie  introduction  of  French  and 
ot  Italian  Gothic  detail  seems,  if  it  has  enlarged 
our  means  ot  producing  effect  and  added  largely  to 
oar  resources,  to  have  rendered  some  of  oiTr  best 
eliurches  to  a certain  extent  inconsistent.  Some 
inight  be  taken  as  good  examples 
of  Iiench  throughout,  and  these  are  the  best;  but 
there  are  others  where  French,  Italian,  and  English 
features  mix  together.  With  a caution  on  this 
head  the  whole  of  the  cliurches  of  Elr.  Street,  Elr 
Scott,  Elr.  Burges,  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  Elr.  Goldie 
that  aie  accessible  are  to  be  warmly  commended  to 
the  student,  as  well  as  many  more  which  I cannot 
here  enuinerate.  It  may  be  worth  remark,  before 
we  leave  the  question  of  churches,  how  very  few 
modem  London  Gothic  churches  are  town  churches 
as  many  of  Wren's  are— that  is  to  say,  built  close 
to  a street,  embedded  among  buUffings,  and  devoid 
of  a churchyard  Mr.  Butterfield’s  fine  church  and 
dependent  buildings  in  Elargaret-street  may  be 
taken  as  a masterly  example  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  suits  such  circumstances.  This  I 
name  principally  because  it  accounts  a good  deal 
for  the  likeness  of  many  modern  London  churches 
to  good  country  churches,  and  leaves  a good  deal  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  architect  who  has  a very 
restricted  town-site  to  build  upon.  Parsonages  and 
schools  are  frequently  to  be  found  associated  with 
the  churches  of  London,  and  in  the  main  wiR  be 
found  m the  matter  of  architectural  consistency  to 
correspond  with  the  buildings  from  which  they  are 
dependent.  A good  deal  of  good  domestic  archi- 
tectui-e  may  thus  be  found  scattered  about  among 
these  buildings,  which  form  a kind  of  link  between 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

Among  our  moderate  coUectiou  of  Gothic  secular  ' 
buildings  the  first  place  is,  I think,  due  to  a small 
unpretendmg  and  now  unoccupied  house  in  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  where  the  genius  of  the  late 
Elr.  Woodward  has  shown  what  an  artist— a real 
aitist— can  make  of  so  simple  and  commonplace 
an  object  as  an  ordinarly  London  house-front,  wdth 

Z f flour 

flawing,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  London  arrangements,  and  plate 
.‘fl®,^“flflWS  Act,  amt  eyerything  else 

that  we  think  totally  inconsistent  with  line  art  or 

Gothic,  is  the  most  artistic  bit  ,of  its  size  that  I 
Zr,'!’  “fl ,flf®ryes  that  it  should  be  ch-awn,  eyery 
stone  of  It,  by  a dozen  of  you.  Its  general  lines 
have  been  preserved,  but  not  its  spii-it,  in  a larger 
buildmg  erected  in  Fleet-street  for  the  same 
originaUy  occupied  it,  and  you  may 
diaw  flora  this  a hint  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
re-produemg  a design,  and  the  yalue,  among  other 
things,  of  material  as  an  element  in  design.  Part 
of  the  p-eat  excffilence  of  Elr.  EVoodward's  buildin.i- 
s due  to  the  fact  that,  being  in  granite,  it  is  treated 
m every  way  suitably  to  the  qualities  of  the  mate??. 

proportions,  which 
ffi  a hnihli?  by  retaining  its  features 

m a buildmg  put  up  upon  a ilifferent-shaped  site, 
with  more  frontage.  There  exists  in  Thames- 
street  an  admuable  Gothic  warehouse  by  Mr. 

von  wflLf  frontage,  such  as  many  of 

you  will  have  to  deal  with  in  your  day,  but  suffi- 
cient to  display  the  hand  of  a true  artist ; and  this  I 
recommend  to  your  careful  notice,  adding  the  bint 
that  part  of  the  instructions  were  not  to  furnish 
any  extensive  light  in  the  fagade,  as  an  explanation 
of  the  small  amount  of  window-space  it  shows.  I 
wish  I could  also  send  you  to  Elr.  Somers  Clarke’s 
excellent  warehouse  in  Smithtield,  hut  the  City 
bought  it  and  pulled  it  down  for  the  new  meat 
market,  and  it  exists  only  in  drawings.  We  have 

7?oo7’  « ® accomplished  architect 

a good  specimen  of  Venetian  Gothic  at  the 
Zv  Lffl  ■‘^®^®“flouse-yard,  which  I think  you 
exZpffi  ^^w7Z  a thoroughly  trustworthy 
example.  We  have  three  excellent  Gothic 

CiosZ^rt  restoration  of  the 

Cioss  of  Cfaaring,  m front  of  the  South-Eastern 
Raffway  Terminus,  by  Mr.  Edward  Barry.  I 
believe  this  to  be  as  faithful  as  it  is  beautiful.  I know 
that  no  pains  were  spared  to  make  it  so,  and  any 
student  in  search  of  instruction  may  except  it  as  a 
trust  worthy  example.  Next  I would  dii4ct  your 
attention  to  Elr  Scott’s  Crimean  Memorial  at  the 
west  front  of  EVestmmster  Abbey.  If  it  had  but 
a larger  base  this  would,  I think%e  improyed  ; but 
it  IS,  even  without  that,  a most  elegant  and  vigor- 
G H?®  there 

IS  the  Albert  Memorial,  which  I am  not  goin-^  to 
analyse  M- cntioise  before  you  to-day.  Nothin'^  is 
m PV  ® “ great  artist  IffieM?  Scott  thaSto 
lorm  01  express  a decided  judffinent  uiion  thf' 

7 his  work  when  incomiilete.  But 
detailsaml  feMureshave  a completeness  of  their 
this  work  are  full  of  beauties. 

I recommend  you  to  watch  it  narrowly,  to  examine 
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it  very  carefully  from  time  to  time,  and,  wlren  it  is 

thrown  open,  to  give  most  careful  attention  to  it  “s 
the  most  remarkahle  work  of  its  class  in  the  Metio 
noils.  Anotlicr  work  hy  the  same  eminent  archi- 
tect is  the  S.  Pancras  Terminus.  Here  the  work  is 
still  unfinished,  hut  so  far  advanced  that  one  may, 
with  greater  fairness,  presume  to  judge  of  its  com- 
pleted state.  I think  you  ought  to  examine  it  very 
carefully  and  constantly,  as  a very  good  example  ot 
the  best  domestic  Gothic  of  the  present  day,  and  as 
a good  specimen  of  what  one  may  call  a stone 
building  with  the  walling  translated  into  hnek. 
Another  large  and  good  example  of  Gothic  is  to  be 
ml  ill  T.incoln’s  tun  Hall  andLibrary,  built  eaily 


found  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall  amlLibrary,  built  early  j 
in  the  days  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and  yet  with  ex- 
tremely little  about  it  that  one  could  wish  to  see 
altered,  or  wish  you  to  abstain  from  hecommg  fami- 
liar with.  Near  here  standtwo  modern  Gothic  build- 
ings wliich  ri  quire  notice.  In  Eudcll-street  Mr.  L. 

M Barry  has  built  a very  line  block  of  school- 
huihliiigs,  in  red  brick,  of  a Lombardic  Gothic  cha- 
racter, which  are  worth  your  attention,  nut,  peiUaps, 
so  much  for  detail  as  for  vigour  of  general  design, 
while  close  to  them,  in  a short 
east  side  of  Endell-street,  stands  a school  by  that 
able  architect  Mr.  AVild,  which,  as  a specimen  of  the 
effective  treatment  of  a brick  arcade,  is  to  my 
mind  almost  unsurpassed.  I am  now  going  to  pass 
on  to  the  last  example  I shall  have  to  ipote  ot  these 
Gothic  secular  works,  and  before  doing  so  wish  to 
say  a word  as  to  \uy  omissions,  which  will,  i tiust, 
be  largely  made  up  by  members  present  dur- 
ing the  discussion.  Alauy  buildings,  undoubtedly, 
which  you  might  have  expected  me  to  notice, 
have  been  designedly  omitted  because  I pur- 
posely intended  those  which  I named  to  bo 
merely  speciuieiis,  and  not,  in  any  sense, 
to  giye  complete  lists.  Some  architects  also 
whoso  works  1 should  very  earnestly  recommend 
to  you,  are  left  unnoticed  because  they  haye 
either  built  nothing  in  London,  or  the  London 
examples  of  their  work  are,  in  my  opmion,  not  up 
to  the  level  of  their  general  work.  Some  architects, 
and  ail  enormous  number  of  buildings,  are,  however, 
left  out,  because  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to 
furnish  you  to-night  with  an  index  expnrgatorius  ot 
what  to  avoid  in  Loudon.  A very  little  knowledge 
will  teach  you  how  to  shun  the  worst  types  ; but 
there  are  many  buildings  about  which  a taste  cuiti- 
vated  by  travel  or  the  judicious  criticism  of  a good 
judge  is  needed,  in  order  to  tell  you  if  they  are  good 
or  not,  and  all  I can  say  to  you  about  them  is— take 
the  best  advice  you  can  get.  To  resume,  and  con- 
clude, the  last  Gothic  example  I shall  name  is  the 
Palace  of  Westminster.  Some  Gothic  architects 
will  say,  or  used  to  say  some  years  ago,  that  it  is 
not  Gothic,  and  I quite  admit  that  the  general 
design  of  the  building  is  not  arranged  on  the  prin- 
ciple (generally  adopted  by  the  Gothic  architects)  ot 
displaying  outside  the  shapes  and  arrangement  ol 
the  inside,  Barry  has  put  behind  a symmetrical 
facade  a House  of  Lords  on  one  side  and  a.  House 
of  Commons  on  the  o.her,  and  shown  neither  ot 
them : just  as  a symmetrical  human  trunk  contains 
a heart  and  a liver  placed  symmetrically  and  shows 
neither  of  them.  AVestminster  is  really  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  huildmgs  of  Europe,  and  its  endless 
sculptui'es,  iiictal-work,  decoiiitions,  stamed  glass, 
and  carved  wood-work,  are  a magaziue  of  wealth;  just 
as  its  roofs,  piuiiacles,  and  towers  are  rich  studies 
of  mass  and  form.  I regret  the  style  chosen  for  it, 
hut  notwithstanding  that,  and  one  or  two  other 
drawbacks,  it  contains  the  best  work  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  Pugin,  Thomas,  and  a host  of  others,  and  it 
is  a fine— uilas  ! almost  our  solitary— example  of  a 
great  building  consistently  carried  out,  furnished, 
and  decorated.  It  is  a building  that  would  exercise 
a good  inlluence  on  the  mind  of  any'  one  who  would 
often  visit  it,  and  it  is  a thing  for  a London 
architect  to  be  proud  of.  I have  now  hll  d ui)  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  have  not  approached  the 
obvious  part  of  my  subject— the  one  which  I have 
no  doubt  some  may  have  expected  would  take  the 
whole  evening,  and  to  which  I will  confess  1 had 
originally  intended  to  give  some  prominence.  1 
refer  to  London  works  at  the  present  day ; but  1 
really  feel  that  these  almost  force  themselves  on 
your  notice,  whUe  some  of  the  things  I have 
enumerated  inigiit  have  escaped  you.  The  tact 
that  London  offers  immense  buildings  and  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  lor  you  to  watch  is  so  self-evident 
that  you  cannot  need  telling;  but  it  may  bo  worth 
while  noticing  that  for  some  of  these  things  Loudon 
is  a good,  for  others,  a bad  field.  I believe  that  in 
very  largo  structures  for  public  purposes,  London 
is  rich.  The  Agricultural  Hall,  eight  or  nme  rail- 
way termini,  the  Bi'itish  Museum  Beading-Koom,  the 
Albert  Hall,  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace,  form  an  ensevthle  that  for  bigness  cannot 
soon  bo  excelled.  In  public  institutions  we  are 
rich.  Hotels,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  workhousp, 
sick  asylums,  institutions,  could  be  better 
studied  hero  than  anywhere  in  England  pei- 
haps  better  than  in  any  European  city.  Jn 
colleges,  libraries,  museums,  we  are  not  hign ; 
in  royal  palaces  we  are  at  zero ; m Law 
Courts  wo  are  below  zero.  In  warehouses  and  tac- 
tories  wc  arc  poor,  except  printers'  and  publishers 
places,  some  of  which  are  good ; but  if  any  ot  you  want 
to  study  the  best  examples  of  those  buildings  let  him 


go  to  Lancashke  and  Yorkshire  and  see  the  mb's 
and  warehouses  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Man 
chestir  In  shops  and  street  fronts  we  aix  poorer 
stUl.  I hardly  know  one  good  shop  front  in  Lon 
don  exceiit  Bn  Dighy  AA'^yatt’s  print  shop  m Grace- 
church-street.  In  ilrinking  fountains  and  public 
Ses  we  are  at  a low  ebb.  In  dwelling-houses  we 
aL  disgi-aceful  as  to  construction,  bad  as  to  design, 
but  good  as  to  arrangement  ; and  the  plans  of 
comS  builders’  houses  will  ghm  you  many  a 
wrinkle  if  you  look  out  sharp.  In  bridges,  I think 
we  are  good.  In  streets,  we  used  to  be  very  ludff- 
ferent,  though  at  last  Loudon  is  begmning  to  learn 
1 very  slowly  the  art  of  laying  out  streets  liberally 
'and^he  value  of  height.  ^ 
meut  and  the  works  connected  with  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  arc  the  first  improvements  for  some  time 
past  in  which  large-handedness  has  boen  trace- 
able, and  there  is  nothing  more  pi'miul  to  a 
stranger  who  has  returned  home  from  the  Con- 
tinent than  to  compare  the  spacious  boulcvaids  and 
large  open  places  he  has  left  with  our  narrow 
thoroughfares  and  the  mean  spaces  in  front  of  our 
railway  stations,  unless  it  bo  to  contrast  our  low 
buildings  of  two  and  three  stories  wnh  the  lolty 
structures  by  the  help  of  which  our  more  thrifty 
Continental  neighbours  economise  space  and  ex- 
pense. Here  wo  are  slowly  learning  better,  and  in 
Victoria-street  and  on  the  Grosvenor  estate  build- 
ings can  be  found  better  suited  to  go  with  a wide 
street,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  a large  city  than 
our  usual  houses.  The  value  of  works  m progress 
has  been  often  imiiresscd  upon  us  by  those  excel- 
lent visits  to  them  which  occupy  Saturday  afternoons 
in  the  summer  time,  and  I shall  say  nothing  about 
them  Might  it  not  be  a good  thing,  if  not  foi  the 
Xle  Association,  at  least  for  the  members  of  the 
Junior  Class  of  Design,  to  visit  some  of  those 
buildings  not  in  progress,  but  in  use,  which  niay  be 
looked  upon  as  good  typical  examples  for  study  ? I 
throw  out  this  hint  for  the 

committee,  and  I can  only  say  that  if  it  were 
Xpted  I should  willingly  do  my.  best  to  assist 
such  a party  of  f Uidents  in  ex^ 


Modellino  in  Plasteu. 

20  FLure  of  a Child;  by  J. W.  Gonld,  80,  Ca«tle-road, 
Kentisl.-towu,  N.W.  The  Society’s  sdver  medal  and  a 

Portion  of  a Frieze  for  Drawing-room,  Thoresby- 
liall;  designed  and  modelled  by  J.  Daymoiid,  pin,  (under 
Mr.  A.  Salviu,  architect),  4,  Edward-street,  \ m«ent- 
square,  S.  W.  The  Society’s  silver  medal  and  a piize  of  ilO 
for  this  and  Nos.  23  and  24.  

23.  Alternate  Centres  for  Frieze  of  Dining-room,  as 

above,  . , 

24.  Portion  of  Frieze  for  ditto,  as  above. 


Metal  Work. 

Church  Plate,  exhihited  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  28  and 
29,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  Executed  under  the 

super  intenueuce  of  Mr.  John  Keith.  m,, 

Messrs.  Cox  & Sou,  Mr.  John  Keith,  and  Mr  B.  a,  'Ta  - 
I eit  have  each  been  awarded  the  Society  s silver  medal. 
V iirize  of  rS  is  awarded  to  H.  Tickell,  in  respect  ot  tiots 

9.  n„,I  4 iiiid  a urize  of  £3  to  J.  Keith,  juii.,  m respect 


LTwfib  tbe  Style  or  peculiarities  of  which  I.am 
familiar.  This,  or  some  such  expedient,  ^might 


help  us  as  an  Association  to  get  good  out  or  Lo  ^ 
don-  but  I should  like,  in  coucludiug,  to  uige 
stroimly  upon  individuals  the  paradox  that  be  will 
get  niost  good  here  who  goes  oftenest  away.  There 
fs  so  much  bad  architecture  and  bad  building  and 
so  much  of  what  has  been  not 

vernacular- or  builders’  compo  style— that  the  best 
taste  ixets  vitiated,  the  keenest  perception  grow 
blunt ; and  the  most  observant 
dulled.  To  me  London  never  seems  so  Ml  of  good 
arcbitectui-al  points  as  when  I return  from  a wsit 
lo  some  weU-biiilt  city  of  the  Continent,  end  never 
so  poor  and  dull  (except  the  pictimesque  beauty  of 
the  River  Thames,  of  which  I think  no  one  with 
the  least  fragment  of  a painter’s  eye  could  ever 
tire)  than  when  I have  been  continuously  here  for 
many  moiitbs.  Regard  London,  then,  as  a dan- 
geroL  place— a place  iinsiiited  to  the  formation 
of  your  tastes  ami  ill  fitted  to  bo  your  sole  study- 
ing^ground,  but  yet  rich  in  buildings  and  objects 
which  we  can  make  very  useful  to  us  if  we  will. 


A Dnza  01  to  io  I/VJ  A_I..  - - A 

Nos.  2 ami  4,  and  a prize  of  £3  to  J.  Keith,  jiiii.,  m respect 

Watch-case  and  dial  in  silver;  by  T.  J-  ,2. 

Itlieidol-terraCB.  St.  Peter's,  Islington,  N.  Price  £i>.  Irize 

”^4/  Card-tray  ; designed  by  W.  U.,  chased  hy  P.  A. 
Price,  £2  2s.  Prize  ol  £1  each  to  designer  and  chaser. 

48.  Damascened  steel-bladed  trowel ; designed  by  Se- 
bastian G.  Kice,  executed  (with  !'b®  f 

handle)  by  T.  It.  Kice,  Messrs.  Hart,  bon,  & Co.,  W ycti- 
street  W.C.  Prize  of  5 to  T.  R.  Rice.  j.  ^ 

50.  One  of  a pan-  of  wrought-iron  gates;  executed  for 

the  Union  Bank  of  London,  by  T.  ^ 

Compton-street,  W.C.,  assisted  by  G-  Y mstauley  and  F. 
Lancester,  apprentices;  designed  by  Mr. 

tect  Messrs.  Porter  and  T.  Winstanley  have  each  been 
awarded  the  Society’s  silver  medal.  Prize  of  £10  each  to 
G Winstanley  and  F.  Lancester. 

51.  Hammered  bracket  in  iron  ;_  designed  and 

hy  W.  Mon  is,  14,  Goding-street,  4 auxhall,  S.L.  1 iice  to. 

llimmered  bracket  in  iron  ; designed  and  execified 
by  William  Robson,  11,  Parkside-street,  Battersea-road, 
SW  Price  £3.  Piize  of  £2.  , , 

53'.  Gas  Standard  in  brass;  designed  and  ''J 

Joseph  Taylor,  12,  Wynford-street,  Islington,  N.  Pnee 
£12.  Prizeof  £5fortlii3aud  No.  54.  , i i „ tc. 

54.  Inkstand  in  brass ; designed  and  executed  by  the 

''''siJ^'Portrait  iu  repousse,  from  a carving  hy  Jean  Goujon ; 
by^ Robert  Tow,  30,  Aldenhani-street,  bt.  Pancras-ioad, 

N W.  Prize  of  £7  lOs.  . , , w 

'57  Head  of  Satyr,  repousse  in  copper; 

Theuerkautf,  and  cliased  by  G.  Deere.  11,  ‘ 3 

PeutonvUle,  N.  Prize  of  £4  to  W.  Theuerkautf  and  £3  to 

‘^',59®  Tobacco.jar  and  cover  (Elizabethan  Pefioil)  i 

and  executed  by  F.  B.,  31.  Cautelows-road,  Camdeu 

square,  N.W.  Prize  of  £l. 

Cameo  Cutttno. 

63  “ Psyche ;”  designed  and  cut  by  J.  Konca,  42,  Blan- 

tyre^treetrChelsea,  S.V.  Prize  ot  £2  for  tins  and  Nos.  61 

and  65.  „ , , ' 

64.  “Clytie;”  hy  the  above. 

Carving  in  Ivory. 

65.  “The  Rainbow;”  by  J.  Rouca,  42,  Biantyre-street, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

Glass-blowing. 

1 69  Two  plain  Toilettes:  by  Elijah  Barnes,  13,  Hing^  , 

ston-street  Birmingham.  Prize  of  £0  for  tins  aud  Nos. 

^ TO.^bne  ditto,  with  twisted  stand ; by  the  above.  . 

72.  Flower-glass;  by  the  above.  _ p,  135  • 

73.  Two  toilettes,  with  filigree  , by  T.  C.  IHrnes,  , 
Camden-street,  Birmingham.  Prize  of  £7  10s.  foi  this  ,md  , 

^ 74.  ^FMwer-glass  in  green  and  splashed  with  gold  ; by  the  , 

above.  , x-.  i ' 

75.  Loving-cup,  by  the  above. 


ART  AVORKMANSHIP  PRIZES. 


T)RIZES  have  been  awarded  to  the  contributors  of  the 
L following  articles  sent  in  competition  ;— 

Carving  in  Wood. 

3.  Oak  Panel;  design  adapted  from  an  old  panel;  by  J. 

Osmond,  5,  Featherstoue-street,  Buuhill-row,  E.C.  luce 

£18.  Prize  of  £5.  , , . u..  •wr  vr 

5.  Mirror-frame,  carved  in  oak  and  ebony  ; by  W.  H. 
Holmes  117  Dean-street,  Soho,  W.  The  minor  by  W. 
Evans!  ’ Pric^  £7  10s.  Prize  of  £3.  to  W II 

10.  Carving  from  Nature,  lime-wood  , hy  R.  J . lads 
bury,  Edwiustowo,  Notts.  Prize  of  £10. 


Islay  in  Wood. 

12.  Amboyna  Inlaid  Loo-Table,  the  lower  part  inclosed 
by  four  marqueterie  pan  els  (fixed) ; designed  and  ®^®®"‘®^ 

XSA4  Dondon  EihibiU^ 


nM?urRi^cr(ma?queterie  cutter)  fpdze  of  Gbarles 

5‘l‘ifer  (engriver)  [piize  of 


= ofjh  and 

Georse  Tai>pin  (polisher)  [prize  of  £1].  Price  100  guineas 
14.‘'ciblnetiu..,ahogli.y  and  ebony  'v®|'d®. 
mouldings  (plaques  painted  ou  t by 

Bertram  & Son,  100,  Dean-street,  Soho,  j 
W M Holmes;  carving hyW.  M.  Holmes  aud  W . MaskeU, 
cabinet  work  by  0.  Peterson  and  J.  Hickman.  Prize  of  £5 
each  to  W.  Jl.  Holmes  aud  W.  MaskeU. 


The  following  are  exhibited  by  Messrs  Cox  & Son,  28 

and29  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.  hv 

B Emms.  PrUe  of  £1  to  G.  B.  Tapley,  and  of  £2  to  K. 

^81  ^(Hen-stone  font,  with  marble  columns  and  bo^, 
and  oak  cover  with  wrought-brass  • stone 

designed  by  B.  J.  Talbert ; mason,  L hoo^ 

carv°ers  C Abbey  aud  R.  Davis;  J»'“®D  E' 
woo^  carver,  T.  Burdett;  brass  workers.  J Ske^^^^^ 
w AT  ir4Hlen-  beaten  cross  chased  by  ’ j t 

^av^rt  w-  Lucas  (two  upper  bands  and  eaves,  and^- 
Tavlor  Gower  bind  aud  leaves).  Price 

“st  ReiliSjs“mM  aUal^TaHe^'iuh  « the  ^nefi  in 


Inlay  in  Marble. 

15  Table-ton  • by  J.  Taylor,  6,  Mead’s-row,  Westmin- 
,tlr^\oZ:dmhotKsA  Price  £16.  Prize  of  £3 
for  tliis  and  No.  16. 

16.  Group  of  Flowers ; by  the  above.  £20. 


Carving  in  Stone. 

IS.  Group  of  blowers:  by 
street,  We.tmiuster,  S.W.  Prize  of  £2  for  this  aud  No.  19. 
19  Bird  aud  Foliage ; by  the  above. 


• Tliis  rrize  consists  of  £4  ISs.,  the  interest  of  flG7  7s.  Sd. 
Consols,  inv.'sted  in  the  name  ot  the  Society  oi  , t?  jo 


Consols,  inv.'sted  in  the  name  ot  me  neoio.y  o.  -o 

■iwairtca  hy  the  Council  “ for  the  best  specimen  of  skihiil  w era 
inanship  "at  the  Socutya  Exliihilioii  ot  -Art-W  orkmanship. 


Supper;  uesisnoo  oj  ^ q.  Brock,  and  R. 

M.  Caaolam;  masons  T Woodc^i^ 


tile- 


Suttou;  stone  carvers.  C.  Abbey  and  D-  O®"®.  ’ ,y-„od 
painter,  AV.  W.  Roomson ; joiner.  W.  f-ay 


AV.  W.  Robinson:  1®*“®G  . xhar- 

c.arver,  W.  E Matthews;  erateoidemsso.  „ 


ling  and  Sus.inuali  Grice.  Price  100  8^tin®^.^P»z 
toCnyTtoUng  and  Susannah  Grice. 


Probably  the  largest  amount  of 
transmitted  by  one  person  ^ e P , ^ ^ ,,-hos( 

the  late  Mr.  lirassey.  the  railwaj  pVobate 

will  has  just  been  proved  in  the  f 
His  personalty  alone  is  reported  to  ha 
to  six  and  a half  millions. 


February  17,  1871. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Patents  _ foe  Inventions.— Mr.  Samuelson 
gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thurs- 
day week,  that  on  the  13th  of  March  he  should 
move  for  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
law  respecting  the  grant  of  letters  patents  for 
inventions. — Mr.  H.  Palmer  gave  notice  for  the 
1st  of  March  of  a Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  patents  for  inventions ; and  Mr.  Macfie  gave 
notice  to  move  on  Tuesday  the  14th  inst.,  for  a 
Select  Committee  on  the  same  subject. 

PoELic  Parks  and  Museums.— Sir  W.  Hutt 
gave  notice  that  on  an  early  day  he  should  move 
the  introduction  of  a Bill  for  facilitating  gifts  of 
land  for  public  parks  and  museums. 

The  New ^ Courts  of  Justice.  -Mr.  G. 
Gregory,  on  hriday,  asked  the  cause  of  the  delay 
in  commencing  the  building  of  the  New  Courts 
of  Juscice..  Mr.  Ayrton  was  not  surprised  at  the 
question,  considering  the  interest  the  honourable 
gentleman  had  taken  in  the  subject,  and  the 
persistent  statements  during  the  recess  of  his 
(Mr.  Ayrton  s)  dislike  to  the  scheme  for  building 
the  Courts  of  Justice  on  the  site  now  selected, 
and  th.at  he  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  The  project  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  was  submitted  by 
the  member  for  Richmond  about  five  years  ago  to 
the  House,  and  that  project  was  that  Govern- 
ment should  purchase  a site  at  a cost  of  three- 
quarters  of  a million  of  money,  and  should  erect 
upon  it  courts  of  justice  which  were  to  cost  the 
same  sum.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
give  then-  sanction  to  the  details  of  the  project, 
and  to  guarantee  to  the  House  that  the  expeudi- 
ture  oathe  whole  should  not  exceed  £1,500,000 
sterling.  _ When  the  plan  was  brought  forward 
he  gave  it  his  earnest  support,  and  urged  the 
House  to  carry  it  into  eifeot  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  ; but  the  Commission,  instead  of 
conforming  to  those  conditions,  adopted  a scheme 
which  was  to  cost  £3,250,000.  That  project  had 
been  to  some  extent  matured  when  her  Majesty’s 
present  Government  took  office,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  discussion  that  arose,  nothing  was  done 
for  a year,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Christmas 
petore  last  that  he  was  requested  to  take  steps  to 
induce  the  Commissioners  and  all  others  con- 
cerned to  adopt  some  plan  which  would  give 
efiect  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament  in  passing 
the  Act.  It  would  have  been  almost  easier  to 
have  begun  again  than  to  have  reduced  the 
scheme  which  had  reached  £3,250,000  of  esti- 
original  dimensions  of 
£1,500,000,  and  in  the  meantime  the  expenses  on 
purchases  had  increased  to 
£900,000.  After  going  into  all  the  details,  they 
were  enabled  to  bring  the  project  within  the 
original  compass  ; but  still  difficulties  arose  in 
reference  to  the  construction,  which  were  so 
serious,  tha,t  as  early  as  March  last  he  suggested 
to  the  architect  that  he  must  radically  change  his 
plan  if  he  was  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  Par- 
liament. The  architect  exercised  all  his  inge- 
nuity to  carry  out  his  design,  but  in  July  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
take  the  course  which  he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  had  sug- 
gested months  before.  In  August  last  the  Com- 
missioners brought  forward  a report  approving  of 
the  plan,  and  it  was  sent  to  him  from  the 
treasury,  with  the  request  that  he  would  take 
we  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It 
Was  not  till  the  end  of  September  that  a formal 
contract  was  made  with  the  architect,  clearlv 
defining  his  duties,  and  his  relations  with  the 
Uffice  of  Works;  and  directions  were  imme- 
Oiately  given  to  preiiare  a sketch  plan.  The 
architect  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  that 
before  the  1st  of  January,  and  that  working 
plans  could  not  be  prepared  before  the  1st  of 
duly.  In  order  that  no  delay  should  take  place 
m proceeding  with  the  work,  he  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
requested  the  architect  to  prepare  immediately 
specihcations,  in  order  to  lay  in  the  foundations, 
tnro  ° ® Swund  ready  for  the  superstruc- 
At  the  end  of  November,  while  the 


the  meantime  all  the  working  drawings  and  pre- 
liininary  steps  for  the  superstructure  would  be 
going  on.  The  contractors  were  to  go  on  paid 
passu  with  the  preparation  of  the  working  plans 
and  drawings,  so  that  as  soon  as  possible  they 
should  be  in  a position  to  tender  for  the  whole 
work.  So  desirous  were  the  Government  to  have 
this  work  carried  out  properly  and  promptly  that 
notice  had  been  given  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional land  that  would  be  required.  The  result 
would  be  that,  apart  from  the  additional  expense 
in  the  purchase  of  land  which  could  not  be 
avoided,  the  building  would  ultimately  be  erected 
for  the  original  sum  proposed — namely,  £750,000, 
and  it  would  be  better  and  more  useful  for  the 
public  service  in  every  respect  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  vast  expenditure  which  had  been 
checked  had  been  incurred. 

Museum  op  Patents. — Mr.  H.  Palmer,  on 
Monday,  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken,  or  were  in- 
tended to  be  taken,  for  providing  a patent  museum 
and  offices  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
nation,  in  pursuance  of  the  report  for  1869  of  the 
Patent  Law  Commissioners  and  the  several  pre- 
vious reports  therein  referred  to.  Mr.  Ayrton 
said  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  upon  the 
subject,  there  being  three  different  suggestions 
made  in  three  parts  of  the  report.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  patent  laws  were  very  much 
called  in  question,  and  two  hon.  members  had 
given  notice  of  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  them,  with  a 
view  to  their  entire  abolition.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  hardly  expedient  to  embark  in 
any  large  expenditure,  such  as  that  which  would 
be  entailed  by  the  construction  of  a museum  of 
the  proportions  desired  by  some  persons. 


Government  to  bring  the  question  of  the  inclo- 
sure of  commons  fairly  before  Parliament. — Mr. 
Macfie  warmly  supported  the  Bill.— Mr.  Whit- 
werth  hoped  that  care  was  taken  iu  the  Bill  for 
the  preservation  of  accustomed  footpaths. — Mr. 
Lefevre  replied,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
the  Bill. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply.— Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  gave  notice,  on  Wednesday,  that  he 
would  on  Thursday  move,  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  that  the  Chairman  have  leave  to 
bring  in  a Bill  to  amend  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Act,  with  a view  of  securing  a better  supply  of 
water  to  the  Metropolis. 


littclfigcitce. 
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The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission.— Sir  C. 
Adderley  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce this  session  a bill  for  consolidating  in  one 
all  the  sanitary  Acts,  and  giving  better  means  of 
local  government  to  every  place  in  England  and 
Wales  outside  the  metropolis,  under  a central 
department,  as  recommended,  and  to  a great  ex- 
tent prepared  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
commission. — Mr.  Bruce,  before  answering  the 
question,  said  he  was  anxious,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  thank  the  right  hon.  baronet  and 
the  other  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  great  care 
and  labour  they  had  bestowed  on  this  important 
inquiry  (hear,  hear),  and  the  special  pains  they 
had  taken  to  facilitate  legislation  in  respect  to  it 
by  the  careful  analysis  they  had  made  of  the  com- 
plicated laws  on  the  subject.  Through  the  right 
hon.  baronet’s  courtesy  he  received  a draft  of  the 
report  before  it  was  presented  to  Parliament,  but 
at  a late  period  of  the  recess,  when  every  depart- 
ment was  busily  occupied  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  approaching  session.  Several  of  the  de- 
partments, however,  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sanitary  laws  were  giving  their  close 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  wait  for  about  three  weeks  he 
would  find  that  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion had  not  been  in  vain. 

The  Land  Tenure.— Mr.  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  on 
Tuesday,  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  the  14th 
March  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  existing  system  of  entail, 
as  diminishing  the  investment  of  capital  on  the 
soil  and  obstructing  the  freedom  of  the  land 
market,  and  would  move  a resolution. 

Euston,  St.  Pancras,  and  Charing-ceoss 
Railway. — Mr.  Crawford  gave  notice  that  he 
would  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  if 
certain  plans  were  not  deposited. 

Inclosuee  Law  Amendment.  — Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  inclosure  of  commons, 
and  to  provide  for  the  management  of  commons 
situate  near  towns.  The  main  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  provide  that  in  all  cases  of  inclosure 
of  rural  commons,  one-tenth  of  the  land  in- 
closed should  be  applied  to  the  formation  of 
public  recreation  grounds,  or  to  allotments  for 
the  poor,  provided  that  the  quantity  of  land  so 
appropriated  should  in  no  case  exceed  50  acres. 

It  also  prohibits  all  inclosures  within  five  miles 
of  considerable  towns,  except  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  municipal  authorities.  In  the 
case  of  rural  commons  existing  facilities  for  inclo- 
sures would  not  be  interfered  with,  except  in  so  far 
as  related  to  the  reservations  which  he  had  stated. 
--Mr.  Fawcett  expressed  a qualified  approval  of  the 
Bill,  as  showing  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Blackburn. — The  Baptist  Chapel,  Montague- 
, street,  was  reopened  on  Wednesday  last,  after 
j having  'undergone  a thorough  renovation  from 
I the  effects  of  dry  rot,  &c.  A new  floor  and 
I gallery  with  open  benches  has  been  su'ostituted, 

I which  now  provides  600  sittings,  being  double  the 
I number  it  formerly  held.  The  whole  is  carried 
j out  in  pitch  pine  of  a superior  quality,  and  var- 
nished, from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  James  Bertwistle,  architect, 
: Blackburn. 

I New  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Burnley.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  anew  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
laid  at  Burnley  on  the  4th  instant.  The  style 
j will  be  Lombardic.  Seats  are  provided  for  about 
i 700  persons,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  £2,440. 
j The  architect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Waddington,  of  Burn- 
; ley. 

j _WoLSTANToN. — A new  school-church  at  Long- 

i bridge  Hays,  near  Wolstanton,  was  opened  on 
Thursday  week.  The  cost  of  the  school- church 
has  been  about  £550.  The  building  will  seat  180 
worshippers,  and  accommodate  125  children  for 
educational  purposes,  being  42ft.  by  20ft.,  with  a 
class-room  16ft.  by  14ft.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Newcastle, 
was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Bennett  & Cooke, 
of  Burslem,  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
building. 

BUILDINGS. 

Henley  Union. — We  understand  that  new 
buildings  are  in  contemplation  at  the  Henley 
Union  to  accommodate  100  children,  with  resi- 
dences for  master  and  mistress.  The  plans  (pre. 
pared  by  Mr.  Frederic  Haslam,  architect,  of 
Henley)  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Poor- 
la  w_  Board,  and  it  is  thought  that  tenders  will  be 
invited  shortly  for  the  erection. 

Kelly  College.  — A short  time  since  we 
announced  that  this  building  would  be  erected 
somewhere  in  Tavistock.  We  are  now  informed 
that  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Clifton,  the  architect  of 
colleges  at  Malvern  and  Clifton,  has  recently 
visited  the  several  sites  offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford ; and  has  advised  the  acceptation  of  one 
known  as  the  Parkwood  site.  This  occupies  a 
hillside,  with  a southern  aspect,  is  about  20  acres 
in  extent,  has  command  of  tine  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Tavy  and  some  of  the  Dartmoor  hills,  and 
possesses  a good  supply  of  water. 





Great  Blast  op  Granite. — On  Tuesday  after- 
noon a great  blast  was  successfully  fired  at  Bonawe 
Granite  Quarries,  Argyleshire,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Sim,  the  proprietor.  The  mining 
operations  preparatory  to  the  blast  have  occupied 
about  two  years.  The  perpendicular  rock  face, 
measuring  about  100ft.  square,  was  pierced  below 
the  centre  by  a level  tunnel  4ft.  high  and  21ft. 
wide,  which  ran  straight  inwards  for  50ft.,  and 
then  branched  off  into  two  headings  at  right  angles 
13ft.  and  15ft.  long  respectively,  each  terminating 
in  a large  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  gun- 
powder.  On  Saturday  last,  arrangements  having 
been  completed,  about  four  tons  of  powder  were 
deposited  in  the  chambers,  and  the  entrance  was 
closed  with  stones  and  Roman  cement.  The  train 
was  fired  on  Tuesday  at  2 p.m.,  by  means  of  a 
powerful  galvanic  battery ; and  immediately,  with 
a.  smothered  subterranean  sound,  the  mountain 
side  seemed  to  heave  slightly  upwards,  and  then 
subsided  into  the  quarry  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousand  tons  weight. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wo  do  nob  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  re^iectfullj 
(Iiiesta  that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up 
(is  briolly  as  possible,  as  there  are  mauv  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspon  lence.  ] 


To  Oua  RE.inEKS.— We  sb.ali  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 

readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces.  , 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  r' 

ness  of  the  Paper  should  be  addre.ssed  to  the  EDIT O It 
31  TAVISTOCE  bTREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  roach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m  on  Thursday. 


Received.— E.  G.,  J.  M.  S.,  M.  T-  * ' C ’ 
W M & Co.,  11.  Wheeler,  j.  C.  J.,  J.  I.S.,  W.  13.  -i 
C.  B.  A.,G.  W.,  II.  II. 

John  JI ilcolm.— Sketch  came  too  late. 

C.  S. -Water  Basins  to  hand.  •„  c„,.t  an 

H.  Hatfield.— It  is  not  the  same  work;  m fact,  an 
inferior  one. 

Q II,  S.— The  MS.  to  haml. 

H. ?iiGGENl— 'you  will  see  from  notice  in  another  column 

that tlie  “Sketch  Book"  is  finished  _ 

Sketch  Book.— All  unreturneJ  drawings  will  be  re 
turned  oil  receiving  necessary  instructions. 

Eiikatum.— In  our  report  of  discussion  at  I’’'®  J"®*" 
on  S Thomas’s  Hospital,  in  Professor  Kei-rs  speech,  page 
81  middle  of  third  column,  for  “barnacles  read  mai  (i.rs. 


As  all  so-called  scZ/-flC(tii<7  apparatus  are  dan- 
gerous, only  care  and  knowledge  will  entirely  pre- 
vent these  accidents  from  happening. 

I have  just  heard  that  the  last  apparatus  that 
I superintended  the  construction  of  had  a near 
chance  from  an  accident  through  the  ignorance  of 
a workman  who  was  called  m to  make  sure  against 
accident  during  the  late  cold  weather.  _ The  fire 
had  been  kept  out  from  fear,  as  the  pipes  were 
frozen,  and  the  first  thing  this  clever  man  did  was 
to  disconnect  and  plug  up  a safety  pipe  that  I had 
insisted  upon  being  fixed  up  the  kitchen  flue,  and 
then  he  made  a fire.  Fortunately,  the  ice  melted 
before  any  accident  happened.  i • »• 


KITCHEN  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 


{To  the  Editor  of  the  BninDiNG  News.) 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  much 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  these  accidents.  Perhaps  the  better 
head  remarks  on  this  subject  would  he  Hot  Water 
Apparatus  Explosions,  as  the  ordinary  kitchen 
boiler,  as  fitted  in  most  houses,  cannot  explode. 

The  public  may  ascertain  the  dangerous  kind  by 
mere  inspection  ; the  common  self-acting  lange 
boiler  has  a lid,  removing  which  cook  ^ can  in 
spect  and  clean  the  boiler  ; but  the  boiler  most 
liable  to  explosion  cannot  be  opened  for  cleaning, 

&c.,  except  by  a workman  with  proper  tools. 
There  is  a possibility  of  a range  being  fitted  with 
both  kinds  of  boiler. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  workmen 
calling  themselves  plumbers,  itc.,  are  ignorant  of 
the  use  and  construction  of  these  apparatus.  Even 
“ Plumber,’’  in  your  last  number,  has  stultified 
his  excellent  remarks  at  page  7 4.  He  ought  to 
be  aware  that  all  apparatus  for  heating  by  hot 
water  are  provided  with  Uvo  yipes  (up  and  down), 
or  how  would  circulation,  or  revolving  as  he  calls 
it  take  place  1 The  cistern  is  a mere  reservoir 
for  a quantity  of  hot  water  greater  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  pipes  and  boiler  ; it  has  nothing  to 

do  with  the  circulation,  and  may  be  placed_  any- 
where but  of  course  if  below  the  highest  point  of 
the  pipes  they  must  be  connected,  provided  with 

a steam  pipe,  and  the  cistern  must  be  closed  hei- 
metically  ; the  cistern  will  not  prevent  accidents. 
The  pipes  should  have  a continued  fall,  but  not 
only  ior  the  reason  that  “ Plumber”  gives,  for 
should  there  be  at  any  part  of  the  length  of  the 
pipe  a trap  or  downward  bend,  steam  will  accumu- 
laL  until  the  pressure  equals  the  resistance,  when 
it  will  escape  with  a loud  rattling  noise,  very  an- 
noying but  not  dangerous.  I have  known  this  to 
take  place  when  the  up-pipe  is  too  far  into  the  top 
of  the  boiler  (it  is  best  connected  with  a flange 
and  four  screws) ; also  I have  seen  the  same  defect 
when  a trap  is  formed,  when  the  top  of  the  boiler 
is  set  not  level  or  inclined  the  wrong  way.  I 
should  like  to  ask  “ Plumber”  what  would  happen 
if  the  two  pipes  got  frozen  ? Supposing  cook, 
coming  down  late  one  cold  morning,  hastens 
to  make  up  a good  fire.  I fancy  “Plumber 
would  not  like  to  be  in  the  kitchen. 

Now,  allow  me  to  add  one  more  suggestion.  In 
addition  to  the  fusible  plug  let  a small  pipe  be 
carried  up  the  kitchen  flue,  or  close  alongside,  to  a 
point  above  the  highest  point  of  the  cold  supply, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  at  least  one  opening 
to  the  boiler,  so  that  the  act  of  lighting  the  fire 
would  melt  any  ice  that  might  happen  to 
get  in  it  before  the  pressure  would  get  to  explo- 
sion point.  There  is  yet  a chance  of  accident 
from  the  cold  supplv  ceasing  at  any  tune  oj  the 
year,  and  cold  water  rushing  suddenly  into  a red- 
hot  boiler  would  cause  an  exploaon.  To  reduce  the 
chance  of  this  happening,  I would  have  the  low- 
est cock  so  situated  as  to  prevent  the  boiler  from 
being  emptied  ; the  supply  of  hot  water  ceasing 
would  give  a good  notice  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  even  if  this  was  neglected  the  fusible 
plug  would  come  into  use. 


IMPEDIMENTS  TO  SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

Sir —As  the  force  of  a particular  case,  when 
used  to  illustrate  a general  proposition,  depends 
Upon  the  correct  statement  of  facts,  I am  sure 
you  will  permit  me  to  point  out  several  errors  in 
the  article  headed  as  above  in  your  issue  of  the 
10th  inst.  It  is  stated  (1)  “ That  in  the  parish  of 
Beckenham  a sewer  authority  has  been  formed, 
and  (further  on)  “ a vestry  meeting  appointed  a 
sewer  authority.”  The  latter  words  show  in  what 
sense  the  former  are  to  be  taken.  The  statements 
are  inaccurate.  The  vestry  of  Beckenham  has 
not  appointed,  and  cannot  appoint,  a sewer 
authority.  It  is  itself  a sewer  authority,  as  is 
also  the  vestry  of  every  parish  in  England  and 
Wales,  except  where  the  local  authority  consists 
of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  or  of  cominis- 
sioners,  &c.,  under  local  Acts  of  Parliament  (see 


They  “ represent  the  general  body  of  the  rate- 
payers ” as  much  as  any  Member  of  Parliament 
his  constituents.  They  will  rejoice  to  see  any 
public  notices  of  their  acts  or  the  acts  of  the 
vestry,  provided  such  notices  are  accurate  , and 
for  approval  of  their  conclusions,  they  are  content 
to  await  the  verdict  of  the  ratepayers,  “ without 
further  reference  to  whom  no  new  drainage  works 
are  to  be  executed  nor  any  contract  for  the  same 
made.”  I ask  the  insertion  of  these  lines,  feeling 
sure  that  you  will  be  most  ready  to  correct  such 
mis-statemets  for  the  credit  of  your  paper,  and  to 
remove  any  erroneous  notions  which,  on  its 
authority,  might  gain  ground  in  Beckenham  and 
elsewhere.— I am,  &c.,  I DWARD  J.  Athawes, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Beckenham  Sewer  Authority. 
Feb.  15,  1871. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS., 

SiE —I  must  agree  with  “'Woiild-ba  Industrious”  that 
it,  is  very  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  principals  to  grudge 

the  few  shillings  their  assistants  may  earn  after  o Bee 

hours.  I know  the  “ town  in  the  West  m which  the  inert. 

"t  be'lieve'l'  am  right  in  stating  that  in  neither  of  these 

offices  do  they  supply  “quantities” 

at  the  meeting  the  principals  decid^  that  none 

“ assistants  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  nou 

other  work  they  might  be  able  to  do  out  of  office  bo'WS:  I 

feel  sure,  Sir,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 

Shari)  vractice,  aud  shows  a very  selfish  spint  on  thtir 

DarU,0*grudge  the  few  hard-earned  shillings  to  their  ill- 

paid  asfistants.  A little  evening  employment  now  and 

then  encourages  the  younger  branches  of  the  profession  to 

le  ffiduSrious;  and  it  is  not  only  beneficial 

point  of  view,  but  also  highly  instructive.— 1 5,“’ ’ 


BlOIicIa,  ooc-*,  AAk*v*v*  . 

Sewage  Utilization  Act,  1865),  and  (quoting  the 
words  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  “ Circular  of 


Circular  of 

Information  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Sewer 
Authorities  ”),  “ It  is  important  to  remark  that 
the  powers  and  duties  of  these  authorities  are  not 
optional,  to  be  taken  up,  dropped,  or  declined  at 
will.  The  powers  are  given  and  the  duties  are 
imposed  compulsorihj  hy  la^o.”  These  duties, 
then,  being  imposed  on  “ the  vestry  compulsorily 
by  law,  what  it  has  done  is  what  it  is  authorised 
to  do  hy  the  4th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  18bb  ; 
it  has  appointed  a committee  “ at  a vestry  meeting 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose.”  It  can  at 
any  time  alter  the  constitution  of  or  dissolve  the 
committee.  The  committee  are  “ the  agents  ot 
the  vestry,  and  their  appointment  does  not  release 
the  vestry  from  any  statutory  obligation  as  a sewer 

authority.  , , . i i v 

It  is  here  obvious  what  care  the  legislature  has 
taken  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  ratepayers. 

(2)  It  is  stated  in  the  article  “ This  authOTity 
forthwith  employed  a surveyor,  &c.’  this 
authority  is  intended  in  the  article  to  nman  the 
authority  appointed  by  the  vestry— i.  e.,  the  coni- 
mittee.  This  statement  is  also  entirely  incorrect, 
the  surveyor  being  employed  and  h^  report 
being  ordered  by  the  vestry  itself  more  than  three 
months  before  the  appointment  of  the  committee. 

(3)  “ This  sewer  authority  ” is  formed  under  the 

Utilization  Act,  1867.  This  also  is  inaccurate, 
the  sewer  authority  being  created  as  before  stated 
compulsorily  by  law  under  the  Act  of  I860,  and 
“ the  committee”  having  been  appointed  as  before 
stated  under  the  Act  of  1866.  (4) No  steps 

have  been  taken,”  &c.,  “ to  consult  the  general  feel- 
ings  of  the  ratepayers.”  This  statement  and 
much  that  follows  is  disposed  of  by  the  considera- 
tions that  the  report  of  the  surveyor  has  not  been 
adopted,  that  it  has  been  referred  by  the  vestry 
to  the  committee  “ with  instructions  to  consider 
and  report  thereon  to  the  vestry  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  that  the  committee  has  sat  on  fimr 
different  days  for  more  than  13  hours  altogether 
for  the  special  purpose  of  gaininginfoimation  froin 
and  hearing  the  views  of,  the  ratepayers,  and  that 
every  ratepayer  was  invited  by  notice  sent  to 
his  |house  to  attend  that  one  of  these  meetings 
most  convenient  to  himself.  (5)  “ All  authorities 
with  rating  powers  should  be  elected  directly  from 
the  ratepayers.”  This  is  already  secured  by  the 
existing  law  (see  Sewage  Utilization  Act,  186 1, 
section  17).  The  writer  of  the  articlelwould  seem 
to  suppose  that  “ the  committee  ” is  invested 
with  rating  powers.  This  is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  case.  The  rate  has  to  be  made  by  the  over- 
seer upon  receiving  the  precept  of  the  vestry,  not 
the  committee.  (6)  The)  vestry  is  spoken  of  as 
meeting  at  ” 12  o’clock  at  noon.”  At  this  hour, 
as  I am  informed  by  an  old  inhabitant,  the  vestry 
of  Beckenham  never  has  met  within  the  memoiy 
of  man  ; the  usual  hour  until  quite  lately  has 
been  9 a.m. ; latterly  the  meetings  have  been  at 
5 p.m. 

I would  only  add,  that  the  committee  has  no 
i objection  to  any  public  strictures  on  themselves. 


COMPETITION,  GRAY’S  SCHOOL,  ESSEX. 
Sir,— The  statemeut  volunteered  author 

that  “ manners  maketh  man  ” is  one 

and  maintains  universal  credence,  and  is  in  leceipi  or 
verification  iierpetually.  „ , , 

hhom  one  of  those  “ gentleman  of  the  cloth  ''k?  o»ten. 
siblv  devote  their  talents  and  energies  to  the  amelioration 
of  their  untutored  and  nnenlighteued  krethren,  and  ocra- 
sionallv  omit  to  “ practise  wh  at  they  preach  —or,  at.  an 
eventsf  obtain  credit  therefor-one  would  ^ ; 

pate  an  entire  lack  of  common  courtesy  and  a palpable 

breach  of  good  manners.  ..  . v above. 

The  next  time  “ the  powers  that  be  at  tk®  ®“ov^ 
mentioned  place  obtain  a set  of  drawings  “ 
and  return  the  same  in  anything  but  good  oondition,  wit 
out  one  word  of  information  regarding  the  award,  explana 
tioii  or  acknowledgment  for  time  and  trouble, 

“ May  I be  there  to  see.  ^ 

I am,  Sir,  die. , 


NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

e,R  —If  “ J M L.”  were  one  of  the  initiated,  he  would 
better  see  the  cause  of  the  great  dispanty  S 

1871.  The  difference  in  percentage  between  the  L'ghest 
and  lowest  estimates  in  the  case  cited  by  no  mean  i - 
proaches  the  unprecedented,  and  only  attracts  atten  lono 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  aggregate  amoimb 
The  simple  solution  of  the  mystery,  to  my 
the  highest  contractors  (no  rarity,  ky  the  way)  tender^ 
perhapt  for  the  sake  of  so  doing  for  the  ^ keep 

ing  their  names  before  the  P"klio.  and  prohahly  to 

giving  offence  to  the  architect  hy  not  t®“derin^g,  and  wRh 
out  the  remotest  intention  of  securing  the  job,  keepmg 
well  out  of  the  way  advisedly  1 bsudes 

The  insinuation  in  the  concluding  paragraph, 
beffig  ope“to  misoonsiriiction,  is  fallacious  argnm  n ^ 
sins  of  commission  are  quite  as  frequent  .as  the  opposite  in 
quantityTaMnt  and  if  an  eiTor  the  fomier 
to  correction  by  the  employment  of 
veyors,  does  it  not  afford  the  very  best  aigument  for  tliei 
employment? — I am,  Sir,  <fec., 


Inlei'toiuntunicatiou. 


QUESTIONS. 


roiosi  problem  in  CONSTRDCTION.-Willanyof 
yoJ^  rtldera  o^e  me  with  f B«l-‘-“/“he  foM 
«“witVr"^^^  kelow  surface 

of  ground,  thus : 


.PI  adamp  com.  ^^1^.  . s^^^ 


hoUow  in  centre  ot  macK  wail  .niw 

ing  through  the  walls  laterally , it  a aami  usually  a 

quired,  at  what  level  should  it  be  placed^  It 

little  above  the  ground  line  k"‘ O.SE 
should  be  below  the  level  of  ball  flooi.-A  cadu 


[21261  PLUMBERS’  WORK.-May  I ask  the 
a subscriber  informing  me  what  is  meant  y 
dered  tacks  "t-F.  Thomas. 


[2127]  ANCIENT  CHURCH  ARCHITECT 
some  one  kindly  inform  me  where  I can  obtain  a 
ancient  church  arcliitecture  .— >> . ii- 
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P7[2128J  ISOMETRIGAL  PROJECTION.— Would  some 
one  give  me  tlie  name  of  au  elementary  treatise  on  iso- 
metrical  projection,  not  too  expensive  Cupidus  Dis- 
CENDI. 


[2129]  MANSARD  ROOFS. — Are  roofs  of  this  descrip- 
tion correctly  styled  Mansard  roofs  ? If  not,  what  should 


they  be  termed  ?— F.  

[2130]  CEMETERY  CHAPELS,  Etc.— If  there  are  any 
regulations  in  force  which  in  any  way  affect  the  construc- 
tion of  cemetery  chapels,  lodges,  &c.,  will  some  obliging 
intercoinmuuicant  kindly  state  where  they  are  obtainable  ? 
— F. 


REPLIES, 

[2111]  CONE  OF  RAYS.— If  “Student"  draws  two 
lines  to  meet  at  the  station  point  to  meet  at  an  angle  of 
00°  till  they  cut  the  picture  plane  he  will  have  the  diameter 
of  the  base  of  the  cone  of  rays  ; generally  speaking,  either 
the  station  point,  or  the  point  of  distance,  or  the  length  of 
the  line  of  direction  are  given  on  the  examination  papers. 
If  “.Student”  will  send  me  his  address  I will  give  him 
moie  information.— T.  Mallinson,  Gargrave,  Leeds. 


[2120]  DRAWING  BOARDS. — The  untoward  circum- 
stance described  is  common  on  tlie  use  of  new  boards.  The 
cause  is  this,  the  wood  being  soft  and  absorbent,  the  mois- 
ture passes  from  the  wet  paper  into  the  board,  and  which 
thereby  expands,  rendering  to  great  extent  nugatory  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  paper.  When  worked  on,  the  paper  from  the 
heat  of  the  body  tightens,  but  as  the  board  has  not  dried 
thoroughly  the  moisture  from  it  loosens  the  paper  when  put 
away.  When  by  use  the  board  gels  ingrained  with  dirt  and 
grease  it  is  less  absorbent,  and  the  evil  is  not  as  great.  If 
the  paper  is  thoroughly  soaked  on  another  board  until  the 
pasting  is  done  the  evil  will  be  abated,  but  the  only  perfect 
correction  would  be  to  have  the  board  painted.  I wonder 
the  makers  of  drawing  boards  do  not  adopt  this  improve- 
ment, having  the  drawing  surface  painted  one  coat  in  oil, 
and  then  rubbed  down  to  a perfectly  smooth  surface.  Such 
surface  wotild  be  better  to  draw  upon,  by  not  absorbing 
the  wot  it  would  be  better  for  straining  paper  on,  and 
would  be,  I think,  less  liable  to  warp.  luk  spots  could 
also  be  wiped  off  it,  and  so  prevent  another  common  dis- 
aster in  such  marks  appearing  through  the  strained  paper. 
— P.  E.  M.  

[2120]  DRAWING  BOARDS. — In  answer  to  query  re- 
gcirding  the  slackening  of  drawing-paper,  I can  only  say  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  boai’d,  as  “Annoyed"  seems  to 
think ; but  simply  that  he,  when  straining  the  pap  er,  did 
not  wet  it  sufficiently.  When  next  he  is  straining  pa  per, 
let  liim  well  saturate  the  same,  and  glue  or  paste  while 
wet,  drying  the  edges  of  paper  before  applying  the  glue, 
&c.— G.  P.  B. 


[2121]  S.  PANCRA3’  CHURCH. — In  this  week’s  num- 
bei-  I find  the  following  inquiry  by  “ A Young  Architect.” 
“ Js  the  present  old  S.  Pancras  church  ‘ good  old  architec- 
ture or  modern  ? ” 1 beg  to  inform  it  is  only  24  years  old 
(Messrs.  Gough  &:  Rouraieu,  architects).  The  old  church 
was  principally  late  Tudor.  When  it  was  pulled  down  to 
be  rebuilt,  several  small  Norman  columns,  pilaster  piers 
and  other  remains  of  a Norman  edifice  were  found  among 
the  materials  used  in  the  wal',  leaving  no  doubt  but  that 
the  original  church  had  been  a Norman  structure  which 
had  been  at  sorne  time  completely  rebuilt  and  part  used  as 
building  material  in  the  reconstruction.  In  answer  to 
another  inquiry  in  your  corn)sj)Oudence,  relative  to  ihe 
Saturday  h^f-holiday,  I beg  to  say  that  ray  clerks  always 
have  bad  it,  leaving  at  2 o’clock  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  holiday  movement.  — R.  L.  Roumieu,  10,  Lau- 
caster-place,  Strand. 


[2121]  OLD  S.  PANCRkS’  CHURCH.— The  church  is 
modern  Norman,  and  of  very  poor  quality. — P,  E.  M. 


[2124]  CRUSHING  WEIGHT  OF  STONES.— The  f 
lowing  are  the  fracture  and  crushing  weight  of  cubes 
stones  with  2in.  sides 

Weight  pro- 
ducing first  Crushing 
fracture.  weight. 
Tons  cwt.  Tons  cwt. 


0^2- 

100 


Aucaster  (oolitic  limestone)  3 
Darley  Dale  (white  sandstone)  11  2^^ 
Mansfield  (white  sandstone) 


100 


12  13 


4 11- 
100 


9 7 


22 


One  fourth  of  the  above  will  give  the  fracturing  andcru 
mg  weights  of  cubes  of  stones  with  liu.  sides,  or  in  pi 
ti^  for  every  superficial  inch  on  the  bed  face  of  the  sto 
— W S.,  Hull. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

ExETER.—Prompted,  doubtless,  by  the  successful  exp 
meuts  which  have  been  made  at  Romford  and  elsewh 
in  tne  api>Jication  of  sewage  manure  to  agricultural  p 
poses,  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  have  determined  to 
tabhsh  a company  entitled  the  City  of  Exeter  Sew 
In-ig?Uiop,  and  Farming  Company,  having  for 
qnject  the  utilnation  in  some  measure  of  the  now  was 
outHowmgs  of  large  towns  and  cities.  Beginning  at  hoi 
xt  M intended  m the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  to  carry 
.a  larm  manured  by  the  sewage  of  the  city.  The  capi 
the  company  is  to  be  ^ 40,000,  in  £5  shares.  ^ 


®nr  ©ffice  iaWt 


Economy  (?)  and  the  New  Law  Courts. — Some 
calculations  j ust  made  respecting  the  cost  of  the 
new  Law  Courts  are  not,  as  a weekly  contemporary 
justly  says,  flattering  to  our  economising  Govern- 
ment. £800,000  was  laid  out  on  the  site,  between 
four  and  five  years  ago.  The  loss  of  interest,  there- 
fore, amounts  to  some  £26,000  a year,  not 
reckoning  on  the  compound  principle.  The  con- 
tract of  the  excavation  of  the  site  has  been  taken 
for  £36,000  ; therefore  in  less  than  a year  and  a 
half  the  interest  would  have  paid  for  the  whole  of 
this  operation.  If  the  work  had  been  commenced 
three  months  ago,  2,200  men  could  have  been 
employed  during  the  whole  of  the  time  at  £1  a 
week  each  by  one  year’s  interest.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  calculate  how  many  cases  of  relapsing 
fever,  how  fine  practices  on  the  part  of  work- 
house  guardians,  how  many  deaths  from  starvation, 
might  have  been  prevented  by  laying  out  this 
sum  on  the  howling  wilderness  which  must  be 
cultivated  some  time. 

Mr.  Burges’s  New  Work. — We  see  that  several 
copies  of  Mr.  Burges’s  work  are  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
subscribers  not  having  taken  up  their  subscrip- 
tions. This,  of  course,  is  a natural  consequence 
of  the  great  delay  in  bringing  out  the  work,  and 
should  be  a warning  to  other  gentlemen  engaged 
in  similar  enterprises. 

Fat  Churchyards. — We  had  something  to  say 
about  the  condition  of  a Devonshire  churchyard  a 
few  weeks  hack.  According  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  Leeds  is  doing  ics  best  to  establish  a 
forcing  ground  for  disease  in  the  Burmantofts 
Cemetery  in  that  town.  The  ground  is  evidently 
overcrowded  with  corpses.  The  soil  of  a newlj^- 
dug  grave  lately  opened  was  so  tainted  that  the 
mourners  were  choked  and  sickened, and  the  priest 
who  read  the  service  had  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
grave  and  hurry  away  to  recover  from  the  faint- 
ness and  sickness  which  overcame  him  ! Truly  a 
state  of  things  at  once  scandalous  and  dangerous 
to  the  people  of  Leeds — not,  however,  that  they 
stand  by  any  means  alone.  We  know  of  one  Lon- 
don cemetery  in  which,  after  a heavy  fall  of  rain, 
no  disturbance  of  the  ground  is  needed  to  indicate 
which  portions  of  it  should  long  ago  have  been 
closed. 

Nonhead  and  Greenwich  Railway.  — The 
works  upon  this  line  are  being  taken  in  hand,  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  be  in  such  a 
forward  state  in  a month  or  two  as  to  afford 
direct  means  of  communication  between  Green- 
wich and  the  Crystal  Palace,  via  Nunhead.  The 
line  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  there  will 
be  three  stations,  one  at  the  terminus  |)ro  tern.,  at 
the  foot  of  Blackheath  hill  ; an  intermediate  one 
at  the  crossing  under  the  highway  at  the  top  of 
Loampit-hill,  Lewisham  ; and  the  third  at  the 
junction  at  Nunhead  of  the  new  line  with  the 
South  London  line,  which  is  worked  by  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover  Company.  Only  one 
line  of  rails  has  been  laid  as  yet ; but  a double 
line  is  to  be  put  down.  The  werkis  of  the  best 
character  in  strength  and  fitting. 

The  New  Commission  of  Sewers. — The  Lord 
Mayor  on  Tuesday  opened  the  new  Commission  of 
Sewers  for  the  City  at  Guildhall.  The  ceremony 
was  followed  by  an  animated  debate  on  the  election 
of  chairman  of  the  Commission.  In  the  result  the 
election  fell  upon  Mr.  Deputy  de  Jersey  by  37 
votes  to  22,  in  a court  of  59  members. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK 

Monday. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — “ On. 
the  Roof  of  St.  Pancras’  Station.”  By  Mr.  ^Y.  H. 
Barlow,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — “On  Limes  and 
Cements.”  Lecture  III.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott,  R.E.  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Discussion  on  Mr.  E. 
Crompton's  paper  “ On  the  Economics  of  Railway 
Maintenance.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Discussion 
upon  “ Pumps  for  Low  Lifts  ; ” and,  time  permit- 
ting,  (2),  “Account  of  the  Balance  Dock  at  Pola, 
on  the  Adriatic.”  By  Mr.  Hamilton  E.  Towle,  of 
New  York.  8 p.m. 

FRUOAY.—Architectural  Association. On  the  Recent 
Works  at  Ail  Hallows’  Church,  Lomhard-street, 
M'ith  Remarks  on  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
Churches.”  7.30  p.m. 

SAlXlBDA'i.— Architectural  Museum.—  " On  the  Casts  in 
the  Museum  Collection.”  By  J.  P.  Seddon, 
P.R.I.B.A,  (Visit  of  Membe  s of  Architectural 
Association).  S p.m, 


SCimkr 


Prices  15th  February,  per  Petersburg  standard : — 
Bollsta  mixed  yellow,  81;  Dram  2nd  yellow,  7110.5 ; do 
3rd  yellow,  71;  Gothenburg  3rd  yellow,  81  5s ; Hudikswall 
1st  yellow,  91;  do  2nd  yellow,  81  lOatolOl;  do  3rd  yellow, 
81  to  91  10s;  Petersburg  1st  yellow,  101  lOi  to  111  15s; 
Munksuud  1st  yellow,  9/  5a;  Quebec  1st  dry  fioated  yellow 
pine,  12ft.  3 x 11, 171;  do  1st  floated,  161  ; do  2nd  floated, 
121  to  121  5a  ; do.  2nd  dry  fioated,  121  lOs ; do  3rd  floated, 
91 ; do  3rd  dry  floated,  91  lOs ; Sikea  yellow  mixed,  81  15s 
to  91;  do  3rd  yellow,  71  15s;  Sandviken  mixed  yellow, 
81 10s  ; do  3rd  yellow,  71;  Skonvik  mixed  yellow,  91  5s  to 
91  lOs;  Sundswall  mixed  yellow,  81  10s;  do  3rd  yellow, 
71  5s  to  71 10s;  do  mixed  whitewood,  81 10s;  do  3rd  white- 
wood,  71 10s. 

Per  120  I2fb.  3 x 9. — Bathurst  unsorted  white  spruce, 
121  5s  to  131  5s  ; Miramichi  unsorted  white  spruce,  l2l  5s 
to  1415s;  Quebec  1st  white  spruce.  161  to  131;  do  2nd, 
161 ; do  2rd,  151  to  151  5s. 

Quebec  black  walnut  timber,  2s  6 d to  2s  8d  per  foot 
cube;  Quebec  hickory,  in  at  41  5s  per  load ; Quebec  birch, 
21 15s  per  load ; Sundswall  fir  timber,  21  15s  per  load  ; 
Stettin  oak,  41 17s  6d  jiei’load ; crown  Memel  oak,  51  15s  to 
61  15s  ; crown  Memel,  41  to  41  10s  ; Riga,  31  5s  to  31  7s  ; 
United  States  pitch  pine,  -31  to  31  15s ; Sabicu,  61  to  81; 
Indian  teak,  121  10s  to  131  10s ; African  oak,  G1  to  7 ; 
British  Guiana  greenheart,  51  10s  to  61  10s  ; Australian 
ironbark,  61  to  61 10s. 

Memel  crown  pipe  staves,  1701  to  1801  i)er  mille ; do 
brack,  1301  to  1351. 

Cuba  cedar,  Gd  to  Id  per  foot ; Honduras  do,  ^\d  to  o^d  ; 
pencil  do,  2d  to  4jd. 

Per  Petersburg  standard.— Saguenay  3rd  bright  yellow 
pine,  81 10s  to  91 ; do  2nd  red  pine,  101  to  111. 

Dantzig  2nd  crown  deck  deals,  14s  per  40ft.  3iu. 

Petersburg  lathwood,  per  fathom  of  216  cubic  feet,  51 
to  61. 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 

Lead  : — 


Pig  Foreign  .....per  ton  £17  10  0 £17  12  6 

„ UxUgUauW.B do  19  1'  0 19  12  6 

L ad  Co.  do  18  12  6 18  15  0 

,,  0*1  er  brands  do  18  0 0 18  5 0 

Sheet  Milled do  19  U 0 19  lu  0 

Shot,  Patent  do  20  1-)  0 21  0 0 

Red  or  Minium.  do  19  15  0 20  10  ii 

Litbirg%  W.B do  0 0 0 0 0 0 

White  Dry do  27  0 0 0 0 0 

,,  ground  in  oil  do  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Copper 

British— Cake  and  Ingot  per  ten  £72  0 0 73  0 0 

Best  Selected  do  74  0 0 75  0 n 

Shett  do  75  0 0 78  0 0 

Bottoms  do  78  0 0 8i)  0 0 

Australian  do  7 2 0 0 75  0 0 

»p*aish  Cake do  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Chili  Bars,  cash do  65  0 0 66  0 0 

,.  Refined  ingot do  7-^  0 0 7*2  0 o 

Yellow  Metal  per  lb  0 0 6^  0 0 7 


Iron 


Pig  i Scotland,  cash per  toa^ 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London do 

,,  Wales do 

Staffordshire do 

Rail,  in  Wales do 

Sheets,  single  lu  Loudon do 

Hoops,  first  quality  do 

Nail  Rod  do 

Swedish  do 


£3  12  9 
7 0 0 

6 7 6 

7 15  0 

6 5 0 
9 5 0 

8 15  0 

7 7 6 

9 10  0 


0 0 0 

7 10  0 
6 12  6 

8 5 0 
6 10  0 

10  5 0 

9 5 0 
7 15  0 
9 15  0 


Timber, 


Teak  load  £12  10  13  10 

Quebec,  red  pine  ... . 3 15  4 15 

,,  yellow  pine..  4 5 5 0 

St.  John  N.B,  yellow  0 0 0 0 

Quebec  Oak,  white.,  6 0 6 5 

„ birch 3 15  6 0 

,,  elm  4 5 4 15 

Dantzic  oak 5 5 6 15 

•ga  „ fir 2 12  4 10 

Memel  fir  3:0  4 5 

Riga 3 5 3 10 

Swedish 2 5 2 15 

Masts, Quebecred pine  4 0 5 5 

,,  yellow  pine.,  4 0 5 5 

Lathwood,  Dantzic, fm  3 0 5 0 

,,  St.  Petersburg  5 0 5 10 

Deals, prC.,  12  ft.  byS 
by  9 in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  0 17  0 
St.John,  white  spruce  12  10  14  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18  0 19  10 

2nd  do 12  15  13  10 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  11  lo  13  10 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL..  12  gS  13  5 


Finland £7  0 £8  0 

Memel 0 0 0 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  8 10  10  10 

,,  white  8 0 8 10 

Gede,  yellow 10  10  12  0 

Soderham  8 1)  12  0 

Christiania,  per  0., 

12  ft.  by  3 by  9 In. 

yellow .'...10  0 12  10 

Flooring  boards,  per  s.  d.  a.  d. 

sq.  of  lin.,  fiist  yel  7 6 10  6 

First  white 7 0 9 6 

Second  qualities  ....  6 0 7 0 

Pumice  Stone  pr  ton  6 0 8 0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale....  per  too  £ 7 0 0 0 

Sperm  body  84  0 0 0 

Cod 35  10  0 0 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  36  0 37  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 00  0 50  10 

Cocoauut,  Cochin, ton  45  0 47  0 

Palm,  fine 38  10  39  0 

Linseed  31  0 0 0 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  48  0 48  10 

Cottonseed 28  0 35  0 


TENDERS. 


Battersea. — ?oi' the  construction  of  new  roads,  sewers, 
&c. , ou  the  Parkfleld  Estate,  Battersea,  the  property  of 
J ames  Lord,  Esq. 


Contract 

Contract 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Total. 

Hiscox  & Williams., 

£1200 

£2700 

Avlss  & Co 

....  1469 

1203 

2675 

Black  more  

1010 

2355 

Neal  

....  1300 

1000 

2300 

Harris  

897 

1942 

Guildford.— For  new  shop-front  and  alterations  to  N 
115,  High-street,  Guildford.  Mr.  H.  Peak,  architect : — ] 

Btrudwick  li-g  o 

West 305  0 

Burdett 298  13 

Pearce  & Clark  29S  0 

Garnett 289  0 

Pollard  & Sor. 276  13 
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CovENT  Garden.  Tenders  for  Evans's.  Mr.  J.  H.  Row- 
ley,  arcliitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Green ; — 


MUSIC  HALL. 

King  & Son  (too  late) £3340 

Hill,  Kedd  11,  & Waldi'am  (too  late)  ...  3255 

Eaton  & Chapman  3197 

Brass 3117 

Scrivener  & White 31 04 

Shepherd 3038 

Nightingale 3028 

Sharpiugton  & Cole 2987 

Crabb  & Vaughan 2971 

Snowdon  (accepted) 2014 

HOTEL. 

King  & Son  (too  late) 1.856 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  (too  late) 1321 

Shepherd 139.5 

Nightingale 1365 

Sharpington  & Cole 2333 

Eaton  & Chapman 1291 

Snowdon 1290 

Sciivener  (Si  White 1278 

Brass 1270 

Hom.ann  (accepted)  1220 

Guildford. — For  additions  to  house  in  the  Portsmouth- 
road,  Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : — 

Taylor  £518  0 

Pollard  & Son 610  0 

Dickenson  453  0 

Loe  450  0 

Goff  414  10 

Garnett 414  0 

HEifaanr. — For  alterations  to  premises,  Market-place, 
Henley.  Mr,  Frederic  Ha.slam,  architect : — 

Sadler  £250  0 

Hamilton 245  10 

Willis  219  10 

Macqueen 207  10 

Clements  (accepted) 196  17 

Barney  & Wright  (too  late), 192  0 

Henley. — For  the  erection  of  a lodge  and  committee- 
room,  on  the  Henley  Cricket-ground,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Hodges. 
Mr.  Frederic  Haslem,  architect : — 

Weyman £265 

Clements  (accepted) 230 


Mildmay  Park. — For  the  erection  of  new  chancel,  for 
the  reconstruction  of  nave,  and  for  new  norih  and  south 
aisles,  S.  Jude’.s  church,  Mildmay  Park,  for  the  Rev.  W. 
Pennefather,«M.A.  Mr.  E.  Clare,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Waymouth  .Si  Son : — 


Crabbe  &,Vaugh.m £4985 

Browne  (Si  Robinson 4698 

Conder 4575 

Dove,  Bros 4495 

Hill  & Sons 4468 

Perry,  Bros 3809 

Foster  (accepted)  3777 

Pepfard. — For  Parochial  school  and  residence  at  Pep- 
pard,  for  the  Rev.  T.  Williams,  M.A.  Mr.  F.  Haslam, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Door  <fc  Co £78  8 0 9 

Hamilton  722  10  0 

Nightingale  711  0 0 

Pither 700  0 0 

Woodbridge  098  0 0 

Simmonds  687  0 0 

Winter 085  0 0 

Ponton  272  13  9 

Saddler  650  0 0 

Harrison  & Son 040  0 0 

> Dodd  635  0 0 

Harrison  <Si  Edwards  620  0 0 

Wriglit 589  0 0 

Ciements 586  18  0 

Cox  573  14  0 

Wright  Bros,  .t  Goodcbild 670  0 0 

AVillis  566  15  0 

Crook  (accep'ed) 656  16  0 

Tower-hill.— For  the  erection  of  Tower-hill  Catholic 
schools.  Messrs.  J.  Young  .Si  Son,  architects  ; 

Ashby  & Horner £4060 

Brass 4497 

Conder  4317 

Henshaw  4283 

Sewell  & Son  4019 

Brow  ne  Ai  Robinson 3880 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Co 3795 

Meiritt  & Ashby  (accepted) 3666 

Whitechapel.— For  a new  stove  to  a sugar  refinery. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Simmonds,  architect : — 

AVood  Brothers £633 

Jacobs 625 

Outhwaite  & Son 592 

Woodford. — For  the  erection  of  a cottage  residence  at 
AVoodf.ird,  Messrs.  John  Young  and  Son,  architects : — 
Rivett £666 

fnruer  663 

lerritt  & Ashby 553 

Cbessuin 509 

Rowbothain 460 

Osborne' ; 450 

Smith 375 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

WiiITCHLiRCH,  Feb.  20. — For  the  erection  or  town-hall 
and  markets  in  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Local  Board  Officer 
AA^hitchurch,  S.alop.  - 

AVihtchurch  (Whitchurch  Local  Board),  Feb.  20.— For 
the  erection  of  town-hall  and  markets  in  AVhitchurch, 
Salop.  S.  M.  Lockwood,  architect,  85,  Foregate-street, 
Chester. 

AVar  Office,  Feb.  25. — For  works  and  repairs,  and 
supply  of  building  materials  to  War  Department.  Bnild- 
ings  and  property  at  Ashton-under- Lyne,  Birmingham, 
Bradfor.l,  Burnley,  Buiy,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Coventry, 
Fleetwood,  Hartlepool,  Isle  of  Man,  I.eeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Maryport,  Newcastle-on-Tyue,  Northampton, 
Paull-on-the-llumber,  Preston,  Scarborough,  Seaham, 
Shellield,  Stallingborough,  Sunderlan.l,  Tynemouth, 
A\ eedon,  AA'hitehaveu,  and  York,  iuiludiug  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhoods,  from  the  1st  April,  1871,  till  31st 
March,  1874. 


Bolton.— Contract  C. — March  8, — The  Corpoiation  of 
Bolton  are  jirepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the  joiners’ 
work,  plastering,  painting,  glazing,  and  plumbers’  fittings 
required  for  the  comiJetion  of  the  new  town-hall.  The 
drawings  and  sxiecifications  may  be  seen,  and  bills  of  quau- 
ties  obtained,  on  application  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  AVilliam 
HiU,  architect,  Park-square,  Leeds;  or  at  the  offices  of  Mr. 
George  Woodhoiise,  architect,  St.  George’s-road,  Bolton, 
between  the  bour.c  of  10  a.ra.  and  5 p.m.,  from  the  16th  day 
of  January  next  to  the  3rd  day  of  February  next.  Sealed 
tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  12  o’clock  at  noon 
of  Friday,  the  3rd  day  of  March  next,  addressed  to  the  un- 
dersigned at  the  Coriioration  Offices,  Acres  Field,  Bolton, 
and  endorsed  ‘ ‘ Tenders  for  the  Town-hall,  Contract  C.” 
R.  C.  Hiimell,  Town  Clerk. 

Bristoi.  Local  Board  of  Health,  Feb.  23. — For  con- 
tructing  and  completely  finishing  certain  intended  brick 
sewers,  valve  chambers,  and  other  works  in  “The  Avon 
Intercepting  Sewer  District.”  Length  of  sewers  abont 
7563  yards,  varying  in  size  from  3ft,  high  by  2ft.  6iu.  wide 
to  7ft.  6iu,  in  diameter.  John  G.  Heaven,  Clerk,  Local 
Board  of  Health  Office,  13,  Prince-street. 

Portsmouth,  Feb.  20. — For  the  erection  cf  a church  at 
Portsdown,  five  miles  north  of  Portsmouth.  John  Colson, 
architect,  St.  Swithiu’s-street,  AVinchester. 

Bir.mingham,  Feb.  25. — AVar  Department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’  work.  Colonel  Comm.anding,  Royal 
Engineer  Office,  Manchester. 

Bradford,  Feb.  25. — War  Department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’  work.  Colonel  Commanding,  Royal 
Engineer  Office,  Manchester. 

Suffolk,  Feb.  25. — For  the  reseating  and  other  work 
to  the  parish  church  of  Hadleigh,  Sulfolk.  w.  Grimwade, 
churchwarden.  Bank,  Hadleigh. 

Berwick-on -Tweed,  Feb.  25.— (1st)  Building  two  tanks, 
engine  and  boiler-house.  (2nd)  Furnishing  30-horse  power 
engine,  boiler,  pumiq  &c.,  and  fixing.  (3rd)  Furnishing 
2,700  yards  of  Oin.  cast-iron  pipe.  (4th)  Laying  and 
jointing  the  same.  J.  C.  AVeddell,  Clerk  to  Local  Board. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS  & 00.,  Limited, 

Q,uarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

[ad'YT.]  CORSHAM,  AVilts. 


TO  AECHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  sup2>lied  to  II.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  spfcially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  4c.,  *c. 

(Less  costly  thayi  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  aud  uou-absoibcnt  Slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Uothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Dock^,  Gloucester  : — 

Per  Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slatas.  per  square. 

Best  Green  Slates,  14  by  7 2 17  6 ...  10s.  Od. 

Do.  do.  13  by  8 ...  ...  2 17  G ...  16s.  6(Z. 

Do.  do.  13  by  7 2 6 0 ...  14s. 

Do.  do.  12  by  7 ...  ...  1 18  6 ...  13s. 

Do.  do.  12byG 17  6 ...  11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit.  Reference  Testimonials  and 
Sample  Specimens,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Piccdilly,  W., 
aud  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(to  surrender  in  LONDON). 

Brian  Edwin  Abery,  London-lane,  Hackney,  builder. 
Feb.  2S,  at  12. 

(TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY). 

Josep)'  Cropper,  Sheffield,  plumber,  Feb.  20,  at  Sheffield 
— Hammond  Barker,  Huddersfield,  buildei,  Feb.  27,  at 
Huddersfield. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

March  5,  W.  S.  Hollands,  Richmond-terracc,  Clapham- 
road,  architect — Feb,  28,  II.  Williams,  Sedgley,  fire  brick 
manufacturer. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

Feb.  21,  J,  Parker,  Kiugstou-upou -Thames  and  Surbiton, 
coal  and  lime  merchant -March  9,  J.  Moore,  Pickering, 
Yorkshire,  road  surveyor— March  7,  J.  S.  Barnsdall,  Not- 
tingham, painter — Feb.  24,  R.  Roberts,  West  Derby,  builder 
— March  2,  T.  Baxter,  Brandon,  Durham,  timber  mer- 
chant—March  7,  J.  S.  Taylor  & J.  Marsdeu,  Derby,  iron- 
founders. 


DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

C.  W.  Wiggs,  Waltham  Abbey,  buider,  div.  Is.  5d. — S. 
Shipp,  Bittou,  mason,  div.  2s.  6d. — E.  P.  Tilley,  Clevedon, 
builder,  div.  Id. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

R.  Anderson,  Edinburgh,  painter,  Feb.  15,  at  2,  at 
Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh. — W.  aud  D.  Muir,  Glasgow, 
contractors,  Feb.  20,  at  12. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Rccd  Ste])houson,  Gateshead  Lon  Fell,  joiners — Leo  Ss 
Stanhope,  Belper,  painters— Lay  cock  & Thornton,  Brad- 
ford or  elsewhere,  plasterers — T.  <fc  C.  Elwyn,  Darlington, 
joiners— Kerr  & Dalziel,  Dlanchester,  house  painters. 


Brkakfa'T. — Kpp3’s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfortino. — The  very 
agree.’ible  ch.’xracler  of  this  preparatiou  has  reudered  it  a general 
fivourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gn::ett€  remarks  By  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  diges* 
tiou  and  nutrition,  aud  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties 
of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  table, 
with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  m iy  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors*  bills."  Each  packet  Is  labelled— Jambs  Epps  & Co.,  ilomceo 
pathic  Chemists,  London. 


PRACTICAL  WORKS  ON  SCIENCE, 
THE  USEFUL  ARTS,  ETC, 


ERANDE’S  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE. 

LITERATURE,  AND  ART.  Fourth  Edition,  reconstructed 
and  extended  under  the  Joint-Editorship  of  the  late  Author 
and  the  Rev.  GEORGE  W.COX,  M.A. ; assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  S to1s.,8vo.,  price  63s. 

UKE’S  DICTIONAEY  OF  AETS,  MANU- 

FACTURES,  AND  MINES;  Containing  a clear  Exposition  of 
their  Principles  and  Practice.  Sixth  Edition,  re-written  and 
enlarged  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  8 vols.,  8vo.,  price 
£i  14s.  Cd. 

MANUAL  OF  PEACTICAL  ASSAYING. 

■^ByJOHN  MITCHELL,  F.C.8.  Third  Edition,  in  which  are 
incorporated  all  the  late  important  discoveries  in  Assaj'ing 
made  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Edited  and  for  the  moat 
partre-writtcD  by  W.  CROOKES,  F.R.S.  6vo.,  with  188  Wood- 
cuts,  28s. 

ELEMENTS  OP  GHEMISTEY,  THEO- 

KETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL— By  WM.  ALLEN  MILLER, 
F.R.S. .late  Professor  of  Chemistrj',  King's  College.  London, 
Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  8 vols.,  8vo.,  price 

DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND 

THE  ALLIED  BRANCHES  OF  OTHER  SCIENCES.— By 
HENRY  WATTS,  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Society,  assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and  Practical 
Chemists.  5 vols.,  8vo.,  price  £7  ss. 

PEINOIPLES  OF  MECHANISM.— De- 

signed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities,  and  for 
Engineering  Students  generally.— By  ROBERT  WILLIS, 
M. A.,  F.R.S. .Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. New  and  enlarged  Edition;  with  874  Figures  en- 
graved on  Wood.  8vo.,  price  18s. 

A TEEATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 
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THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Few  more  interesting,  and  few  more  more 
neglected  departments  are  contained  in 
the  British  Museum  than  the  Collection  of 
Drawings  and  Prints,  which,  however,  are  very 
much  out  of  sight.  They  chielly  illustrate  the 
work  of  English  engravers  and  designers — but 
not  English  exclusively — from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  includemahy  admirable  examples 
of  Holbein,  who,  with  so  many  other  foreign 
artists,  resided  a long  time  in  our  country, 
Rubens,  Vandycke,  and  Hollar  among  them. 
The  Holbeins  are  generally  outlined  with  the 
pen,  and  afterwards  washed  with  Indian  ink  ; 
though  occasionally  a tinge  of  colour  is  added. 
The  subjects  are  usually  sacred,  varied  by 
sketches  of  ornament  for  goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
and  armourers,  and  also  for  chimney-pieces 
and  state  staircases.  These  works  cannot 
possibly  be  appreciated  by  those  who  under- 
take to  roam  through  the  building  in  a single 
day.  They  are  studies  of  exquisite  interest. 
Again,  the  Rubens  gallery,  in  chalk,  sepia, 
ink,  and  tint,  leads  up  most  usefully  to  a 
knowledge  of  that  great  and  prolific  master. 
Then  there  are  Vandycks,  in  the  artist’s 
most  curious  manner,  while  we  should  say  that 
the  set  of  Hollars  is  unique.  But  they  are, 
nearly  all,  exhibited  in  a bad  light,  crowded 
upon  the  screens,  and  confused  in  arrange- 
ment. Hogarth,  Lely,  Kneller,  and  George 
Vertue  are  only  slightly  represented.  But 
the  cabinet  of  engravings  is  singularly  rich, 
the  first  impression,  in  point  of  order,  being 
an  indulgence  found  in  England  so  far  back 
as  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ; a rubbing 
from  a block,  with  a quaint  inscription 
beneath  the  figure  : — 

Saint  Gregory,  with  other  Popes  and  Bishops  in  fear, 
Have  granted  of  pardon  XXVI.  days  and  XXVI. 
thousand  year 

To  them  that  before  this  image  on  their  knees 
Devoutly  say  V paternosters  and  V aves. 

To  those  who  take  pleasure  in  such  relics  of 
that  old  art  which  Sir  Robert  Strange  so 
gallantly  defended  against  the  disparagements 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  its  younger  days,  we 
would  point  out  an  engraved  title-page,  bj 
Thomas  Gemimes,  mellowed  by  more  than 
three  centuries  of  time,  a portrait  of  “ Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,”  prefixed  to  the 
1568  edition  of  the  “Book  of  Judges;” 
William  Hob’s  “ George  Chapman,  the 
Translator  of  Homer,”  a very  admirable 
specimen ; and  Hollar’s  “ Ancient  Habits 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.” 
But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  very 
large  section  of  the  public  will  be  attracted  by 
the  prints,  so  that  we  do  not  linger  among 
them.  The  casts  from  antique  marbles  and 
bronzes  are  likely  to  be  more  popular  ; and 
here  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  cost  of  gathering 
together,  in  this  particular  respect,  the 
materials  of  a national  museum.  For  the  im 
pression  from  the  celebrated  Rosetta  stone 
the  trustees  paid  only  six  shillings  ; for  the 
head  of  the  Egyptian  Pasha,  five  ; for  the  lid 
of  a sarcophagus,  fifteen.  The  Assyrian 
sculptures,  in  plaster,  averaged  about  two 
guineas  each.  Indeed,  the  highest  figure  is 
;£18,  while  some  of  the  models  were  made  for 
half-  a-crown.  In  fact,  there  are  several 
Cupids  which  were  bought  for  two  shillings 
each ; while  a reproduction  of  the  famous 
Elgin  tablet  was  done  for  eighteen-pence. 
Who  would  not  have  a private  collection  upon 
such  terms.  Yet  these  are  works  which  throw 
a wonderful  light  upon  the  human  imagi- 
nation in  ages  bygone,  when  the  birth  of  the 
Arts  took  place  and  the  ideal  genius  first 
niounted  its  throne.  It  is  in  the  Sculpture 


galleries,  indeed,  that,  apart  from  the  library, 
the  principal  riches  of  the  museum  exist ; 
though,  once  more,  it  is  to  be  remarked  how 
callously  the  populace  saunters  through 
them  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 
understood.  A slight  explanatory  description, 
which  might  be  printed  within  the  space  of  a 
postal-card,  and  the  substitution  of  English  for 
Classical  terms,  might  go  fartowards  rendering 
the  institution  more  educationally  valuable. 
What  is  the  use  of  telling  the  working,  or  even 
as  a rule,  the  middle  classes,  that  they  are 
gazing  upon  a votive  cippus  ? What  is  the 
meaning  conveyed  to  the  illiterate  or  half- 
cultured  mind  ? Or,  that  the  next  object  is  a 
terminal  statue  ? We  believe  that  the  public 
might  be  treated  far  better  than  it  is  in  these 
matters,  for  often  a concourse  would  be 
drawn,  could  it  only  comprehend  the  thing  to 
be  seen,  by  that  colossal  head  of  the  Goddess 
of  Wisdom,  so  stern  of  countenance,  with  the 
twisted  locks,  the  serpent— emblem  of  vigi- 
lance— on  the  summit  of  the  helm,  angry  and 
menacing;  or  that  lovely  funeral  urn,  in 
form  not  excelled  by  the  CelUni  ewer,  which 
gives  us  indubitable  testimony  to  the  costumes 
worn  by  the  Romans  and  the  barbarous  Ger- 
mans in  battle  (the  former,  frequently,  wear- 
ing none).  But  whose  ashes  lay  in  that  sRent 
urn,  with  its  borders  of  delicate  ivy  leaves,  and 
lid  with  the  graceful  cluster  of  acanthus  ? 
Vain  to  surmise.  Its  date,  even,  is  not  known. 
A brief  pause,  aided  by  a slight  explanatory 
label,  would  increase  tenfold  the  significance 
of  the  caryatid,  or  roof-supporting  figure, 
which  is  among  the  chief  treasure  of  the  col- 
lection. Superfically,  it  seems  nothing  more 
than  the  figure  of  a proud  and  melancholy 
woman.  Look  again,  and  it  tells  us  of  the 
dress  and  ornaments  used  by  ladies  in  that 
distant  period — all  elegance  and  modesty  as 
they  were;  the  large  tunic  reaching  to  the 
feet,  the  shorter  robe  above,  the  mantle  float- 
ing from  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  over 
them  by  buttons  (why  should  buttons  be 
called  in  penny  catalogues  ?) ; the  fashion 
of  the  hair,  curled,  worn  full  round  the  fore- 
head, and  confined  by  ribbons ; the  ear-rings, 
in  the  shape  of  flowers  ; and  the  double  neck- 
lace. These  points  should  be  made  intelli- 
gible, at  least  to  all  sightseers  who  care  to  be 
informed.  The  marbles,  too,  which  illustrate 
antique  workmanship  and  taste,  including 
the  superb  Roman  candelabra,  might  be  of 
eminent  use  to  our  art- workmen,  were  it  not 
that  a selfish  and  pedantic  system  precludes 
them  from  making  use  of  the  Museum  as  a 
school.  The  unsurpassed  Bacchanal  vase, 
literally  fringed  with  figures  of  charm  and 
power  ; the  marvellous  Venus,  composed  of 
two  pieces,  joined  above  the  thighs  with  a 
cunning  so  subtle  that  the  joint  cannot  be  de- 
tected, and  half-draped  below  the  rounded 
splendour  of  the  bust  and  waist  with  a material 
of  a lighter  tint ; the  sacred  fountain  of  marble, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a piece  of  leaden  pipe 
still  remains — a remarkably  interesting  cir- 
cumstance—and,  moreover,  displaying  in  its 
decorations  the  dawning  of  a new  taste ; that 
mighty  Herculean  head,  from  the  Grecian 
chisel,  evincing,  in  its  turn,  a fresh  develop- 
ment of  art.  All  these  should  bemade  to  speak 
more  for  themselves.  We  shall  not  now,  how- 
ever, dwell  longer  upon  these  marbles,  since  the 
opportunity  will  recur ; but  we  have  said 
sulficient,  perhaps,  to  explain  our  general 
meaning.  This  great  Ionic  temple  is  silent 
when  it  should  have  a voice.  Thus  visitors 
approaching  from  the  street  perceive  a series 
of  figures  on  the  tympanum  of  the  portico  ; 
but  they  are  blind  as  to  the  allegory,  in 
which  man  is  imaged  emerging  from  a rude 
savage  state  through  the  influence  of  religion, 
becoming  by  degrees  a hunter  and  an  agricul- 
turist, quitting  the  patriarchal  state,  inventing 
Paganism,  dwelling  in  cities  and  worshipping 
the  arts,  looking  to  the  sun  and  stars  for  a Deity  ; 
discovering  mathematics,  the  drama,  poetry, 
and  music  ; and  thence  rising  from  heathen- 
ism to  the  Christian  Era.  As  it  is,  this  group 
of  gilt  is  less  regarded  as  an  object  of  admira- 


tion than  as  a dove-cot  foe  the  pleasant  pigeons 
that  coo  there  all  the  day.  However,  we  are 
promised  that  the  chaos  shall  partially  cease, 
and  that  the  words  Fiat  Lux  will  be  spoken, 
even  in  these  dark  and  half-buried  recesses  of 
Bloomsbury,  which,  with  at  least  a hundred 
guineas’  worth  of  books  upon  their  shelves 
relating  to  the  British  Museum,  are  so  dim  to 
the  common  eye. 


NEW  HOUSE  FOR  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL IN  FOREIGN  PARTS,  DUKE 
STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

This  society,  after  many  years’  search  for  a 
house  as  a suitable  centre  for  its  work, 
has  recently  purchased  the  freehold  of  No.  20 
Duke-street,  Westminster,  and  has  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  as  their  archi- 
tect, to  be  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  alte( 
rations  which  have  been  made  in  it  comprise, 
firstly  a new  frontage  towards  Duke-street;  and 
inside,  in  addition  to  the  usual  offices  for  secre- 
taries and  treasurers,  a small  library  and 
museum  and  an  ample  board-room  and 
chapel  have  been  formed. 

Mr.  Butterfield  has,  under  these  circum- 
stances, produced  a work  of  considerable 
interest  and  individualty,  as  might  be  expected 
of  him.  The  materials  are  brickwork  of 
various  colours  for  the  walling,  and  freestone 
for  the  dressing.  There  is  much  irregularity 
in  the  general  disposition  of  the  various  win- 
dows of  the  two  lower  floors,  and  diverse 
treatment  of  their  details.  The  portal,  an 
erection  of  freestone,  in  sRght  projection  from 
the  rest  of  the  llagade,  has  a depressed  and 
two-centred  arch,  and  bears  above  its  cornice  a 
sort  of  blank  parapet,  with  a panel  rising  in 
the  centre  and  enclosing  a cross.  Folding- 
doors,  with  a fanlight  in  the  arched  head, 
occupy  the  doorway.  A pair  of  two-light 
windows  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  portal, 
with  trefoiled  heads,  have  a shallow  buttress, 
as  a framework  on  either  side  enclosing  them, 
and  rising  to  the  siUs  of  the  windows  above, 
the  space  between  the  two  sets  of  windows 
being  panelled  in  stonework.  A two-light  and 
a single-light  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
portal  are  without  this  decoration,  and  a 
band  of  diapered  brickwork  of  varied  colour- 
ing runs  above  them,  marking  the  division  of 
the  floors.  A similar  band  is  continued  above 
the  ceiling  cornice  at  the  level  of  each  of  the 
superior  floors.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  one 
large  composition  of  three  lights  with  arched 
head,  with  two  cusped  circles  in  it,  and  panel- 
ling below  the  opening  a little  to  the  left  of 
the  portal ; this  also  has  a quaint  framework 
formed  by  corbelled- out  buttresses  carrying 
canopies  ; on  the  other  side  are  a pair  of  two- 
light  windows  (plain,  but  of  a strange  lenghty 
proportion)  over  the  centres  of  those  described 
to  the  floor  below.  The  second  floor  has  four 
similar  but  shorter  two-light  windows,  ranged 
at  equal  distances  apart,  and  not  therefore 
corresponding  with  any  of  those  below  them  ; 
and  above  them  is  a deep  parapet  and  four 
dormer  windows  to  the  roof,  which  again  have 
some  trappings  in  the  shape  of  corbelled-out 
buttresses.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  some- 
what queer  and  bizarre,  and  in  point  of  detail 
neither  very  pure  Gothic  nor  very  charming. 
In  this  example,  as  in  Keble  College,  Oxford, 
Mr.  Butterfield  seems  to  have  altogether 
changed  his  style  from  that  in  which  he 
wrought  the  domestic  buildings  around  his 
church  in  Margaret-street,  and  we  confess  we 
do  not  think  the  more  recent  an  improvement. 
Still,  it  is  certain  that  time  and  London  smoke 
will  soon  tone  down  the  startling  look  of  this 
work,  which  is  somewhat  at  present  in  what 
has  been  called  the  streaky-bacon  style ; and 
there  is  nothing  coarse  in  the  forms,  although 
a certain  ungainliness  in  certain  of  the  pro- 
portions and  features.  The  monotony  of  most 
of  our  streets,  and  of  this  Duke-street  among 
them,  is  so  depressing,  thatalmost  any  change 
is  for  the  better,  and  we  are  thankful  there- 
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fore  that  Mr.  Butterfield  has  in  this  manner 
enlivened  it.  We  cannot  help  thinkin",  how- 
ever, that  the  jnobable  notdar-distaut  demoli- 
tion of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  which  has 
been  marked  out  as  the  site  of  New  Govern- 
ment Offices,  has  made  this  able  architect  less 
careful  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  as 
to  the  character  of  his  work,  and  that  it  is 
only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a temporary  make- 
shift at  0 limited  cost. 


SUN-BURNERS. 

Lighting  ourdwellings  and  public  build- 
ings by  means  of  gas  has  now  become 
so  common  that  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  realize  how  our  grandfathers  managed 
in  their  day  with  such  dim  and  troiiblesome 
illumination  as  oil  lamps  and  candles  then 
afforded.  The  convenience  of  gas  is  so  great, 
its  use  saves  so  much  domestic  labour,  and 
its  application  is  always  so  immediate,  that 
housekeepers  are  induced  to  overlook  many 
objections  that  accompany  it,  whilst  in  places 
of  business  and  public  buildings,  no  other 
means  of  lighting  seems  possible,  or  to  be 
thought  of.  Besides  the  supply  of  artificial 
light,  gas  is  capable  of  being  made  most  useful 
in  many  other  respects  about  a building, 
as  for  instance,  for  heating  and  for 
cooking  ; for  these  latter  purposes  a large 
number  of  useful  machines  are  made,  but  in 
addition  to  these,  gas  may  be  made,  far  more 
generally  than  has  yet  been  the  case,  a most 
effective  means  of  obtaining  artificial  ventila- 
tion. But  little  has  been  done  so  far  towards 
this  result,  and  yet  possibly  no  motive  power 
is  so  certain  and  so  easily  applied.  The  only 
approach  to  such  an  intention  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  sun-burners  now  greatly  in  use  ; but  even 
in  these  machines  the  ventilation  is  rather 
subordinate,  and  a result  growing  out  of  the 
necessity  for  getting  rid  of  the  enormous  heat 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  gas  itself  than 
an  intentional  means  of  relieving  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  apartraent',in  which  the  sun-burner 
is  placed.  The  principle  of  the  sun-burner  is 
simple,  and  its  application  only  attended  with 
such  practical  difficulties  as  a skilful  me- 
chanic can  encounter.  The  machine  itself 
consists  of  a certain  number  of  burners  placed 
close  to  the  ceiling,  enclosed  within  a glass 
frame  of  almost  any  shape,  and  capable  of  great 
variety  of  ornamentation,  and  so  constructed 
that  the  heated  air  generated  by  combustion 
of  the  gas  is,  or  ought  to  be,  rapidly  carried 
off  into  a special  flue  and  discharged  into  the 
open  air.  As  an  appendix  to  this,  an  aperture 
is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  enclosing  case, 
and  a tube  is  carried  also  up  into  the  air-duct 
through  which  the  heated  atmosphere  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  may  be  drawn  off,  and 
the  ventilation  of  the  apartment  thus,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  be  secured.  In  efiecting  this, 
the  usual  difficulty — down-draught — occurs, 
and  an  improvement  in  the  shape  of  a self- 
acting valve  has  been  added  for  its  cure.  Such, 
briefly,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  sun- 
burner;  an  important  improvement  in  our 
means  of  gas  illumination,  and  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  growing  use,  is  well  worthy  of  some 
special  examination  and  attention. 

The  first  thought  that  would  naturally  occur 
to  an  intelligent  examiner,  would  be  the 
waste  of  lighting  power  consequent  on  its  posi- 
tion so  near  to  the  ceiling,  by  which  only  re- 
flected rays,  and  those  too  downwards,  the 
worst  conditions  under  which  they  could  be 
conveyed,  and  the  loss  of  all  direct  and  dif- 
fused light.  As  a consequence,  the  consump- 
tion of  gas  must  be  enormously  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  light  obtained,  and 
on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  gas  required 
for  such  a sun-burner  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  properly  light  a certain  area,  would  be  three 
to  four  huudredper  cent,  beyond  ordinary  what 
open  burners  would  consume,  and  this  especi- 
ally is  the  casein  roo/ns  of  moderate  size  ; for 
instance,  an  apartment  which  would  be  abund- 
antly lighted  by  five  or  six  fish-tail  burners,  as 
ordinarily  applied,  would  require  from  twenty- 


one  to  twenty-five  if  enclosed  within  a sun- 
burner.  For  very  large  spaces,  such  as  the 
interior  of  theatrs,  concert-halls,  and  the  like, 
the  disproportion  is  not  so  great,  whilst  the 
concentration  of  light  to  one  central  point  has 
many  reasons  for  preference.  There  is  then 
no  saving  in  cost  of  gas  in  the  use  of  a sun- 
burner,  so  it  must  next  be  questioned  what 
advantages  it  possesses  over  other  modes  of 
lighting.  The  first,  undoubtedly,  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  super-heated  air  engendered  by 
open  lights  ; but  this  advantage,  • apparently 
evident  as  at  first  it  may  be,  is  practically  not 
quite  so  positive.  The  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  sun-burner  itself  is  enormous, 
and  rapid  as  the  out-draught  may  be,  the 
surface  of  the  case  becomes  so  greatly  heated 
that  the  temperature  of  the  air  near  the 
ceiling  becomes  quickly  raised,  and  in  case  of 
an  ordinary  room  of  average  height  must  be 
a great  inconvenience.  That  even  this  defect 
may  be  guarded  against  will  presently  be 
seen  ; all  that  now  is  attempted  is  to  show 
the  action  of  the  sun-burner  as  it  is  in  every- 
day operation.  Tbe  next  advantage  claimed 
is  the  remedy  it  affords  for  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  escape  of  the  results  of  gas  com- 
bustion necessarily  evolved  in  the  illumination 
of  brilliantly  lighted  rooms,  and  this  may 
certainly  beconceded,  and  is  a most  important 
point.  Could  some  certain  means  be  made 
available  by  which  these  evils  coirld  be  avoided 
in  other  modes  of  gas  lighting,  all  the  really 
practical  objections  to  the  universal  use  of 
gas  in  our  dwelling-houses  would  be  met. 
This  is  a question  well  worth  the  attention  of 
chemists,  who,  with  positive  effects  to  deal 
with  and  such  tangible  agents  as  carbonic 
acid  to  encounter,  should  be  able  to  devise 
some  adjunct  to  gas  combustion  which  might 
alleviate  or  remove  all  these  serious  evils  ; 
possibly,  some  mechanical  contrivance  acting 
upon  a vaporizer  charged  with  a proper 
chemical  might  be  contrived,  which  in  action 
would  not  only  neutralize  the  deleterious 
effects  alluded  to,  but  would  also  assist  the 
ventilation  of  the  room.  A fine  spray  of 
Condy’s  Fluid  largely  diluted,  or  its  evapora- 
tion by  means  of  saturated  cloths,  will,  it  is 
known,  greatly  relieve  gas-poisoned  air,  and 
until  some  better  plan  can  be  suggested,  should 
certainly  be  tried.  An  ornamental  saucer 
appended  to  an  ordinary  gas-light,  containing 
cotton  or  a sponge  saturated  with  such  a mix- 
ture, will  be  found  to  cause  an  agreeable 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  air  when  the  room 
becomes  heated. 

The  advantages  claimed  then  for  the  sun- 
burner  in  its  present  improved  form,  are 
a more  agreeable  temperature  and  a purer 
internal  atmosphere,  both  so  important  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  as  to  counterbalance 
the  additional  expense  of  the  large  consump- 
tion of  gas.  At  first  the  apparatus  so  called 
was  a clumsy,  unsightly  affair,  consisting  of  a 
large  sheet-iron  funnel  and  tube,  and  under  it 
a circular  pipe  with  burners  regularly  placed 
around,  the  whole  casting  a black  shadow  on 
the  ceiling  to  the  destruction  of  all  decorative 
effect.  Added  to  this,  no  contrivance  had  been 
thought  of  (or  at  all  events  provided)  for  the 
prevention  of  down-draught  when  the  gas  was 
not  lighted,  so  that  in  the  day  time  the  rush  of 
cold  air  was  so  unbearable  as  to  suggest  the 
lighting  of  the  gas  with  its  artificial  day 
light  as  the  smaller  evil  of  the  two.  Ulti- 
mately, after  many  transitions,  a perforated 
frame  filled  with  mica  was  substituted  for  the 
sheet-iron  in  large  machines,  and  a strong 
glass  globe  for  the  lighting  of  smaller  rooms. 
A self-acting  valve,  so  constructed  as  to  open 
simultaneously  with  the  act  of  turning  on  the 
gas  and  to  close  when  shut  off,  was  contrived, 
which  has  satisfactorily  accomplished  the 
stoppage  of  the  down-draught.  In  this  form 
the  sun-burner  offers  a means  of  depriving  the 
use  of  gas  for  lighting  large  rooms  of  most  of 
its  objections;  it  remains  now  to  inquire  how 
far  the  present  apparatus  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  still  more  general  utility. 

The  machine  itself,  to  begin  with,  is  a 
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patent,  and  its  application  requires  certain 
structural  conditions  which  are  not  always 
favourable,  hence  the  cost  of  providing  the 
sun-burner  is  considerable  and  unequal.  The 
actual  lamp,  so  to  speak,  itself  is  not  a heav^y 
item  of  expense  compared  with  other  well- 
made  gas-fittings  ; it  is  in  the  provision  of  flues 
and  appliances  that  the  working  bill  gathers 
a formidable  length.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  estimates  generally  supplied  give  first 
but  the  cost  of  the  sun-burner  only,  without 
flues  and  fittings  ; then  comes  cost  of  self-act- 
ing valve,  then  glass  decorations,  and  lastly 
flues,  ornamental  or  plain,  black  orgalvanised ; 
and  to  the  whole  the  time  of  fitting  up  must 
be  added.  As  an  example,  suppose  a twenty- 
jet  burner  is  required  (which  would  be  one 
of  small  size,  suitable  for  a moderately-pro- 
portioned billiard  room),  the  cost  of  the 
various  patterns  of  the  lamp  alone  would  be 
from  £10  to  ^17,  the  valve  £5,  an  Sin.  flue 
pipe,  if  of  plain  make,  would  be  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  toot,  a wind- guard  or  other  chimney 
terminal  from  £l  to  £1  lOs.,  and  if  ornamental 
work  was  required  the  glass  decorative  fixtures 
for  a burner  of  this  size  would  range  from  £7 
to  £18.  Thus  the  cost  of  appliances  without 
fitting  up  and  labour  would  be  from  £26  to 
£46,  allowing  10ft.  of  flue  pipe.  The  further 
and  generally  much  heavier  cost  would  be 
caused  by  the  adaptation  of  the  structural 
arrangements  of  the  already  erected  building 
and  in  an  instance  under  personal  observ'ation, 
the  expense  of  fitting  up  a burner  of  about  this 
size  in  the  dining-room  of  a country  house 
was  nearly  £200.  It  will  be  seen  then  that 
for  domestic  use  the  sun-burner  is  not  entirely 
suitable  in  its  present  form, although  of  course, 
in  providing  for  its  introduction  in  new  build- 
ings, the  cost  of  fittings  could  be  most  materially 
diminished.  There  still  remain,  however, 
the  objections  of  great  heat  derived  from  the 
lamp  itself — only  partially  obviated  by  the 
hot-air  duct  which  forms  a portion  of  its 
working  features — and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  gas  consumed. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  manufacturers  of 
the  sun-burner  admit  the  objections  to  the  use 
of  the  light  in  ordinary  dwellings  and  in  rooms 
of  average]  height,  and  frankly  tell  inquirers 
that  they  cannot  say  there  is  any  economy  in 
the  arrangement,  and  that  theMirect  heat  is 
very  considerable.  Admitting  these  defects, 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  interested  in  so  vital  a 
matter  as  the  comfort  and  healthfulness  of  our 
houses,  to  endeavour  to  devise  modes  of  less- 
ening existing  objections,  and  to  bring  out  the 
advantages  which  this  principle  of  illumina- 
tion undoubtedly  affords. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  consumption  of 
gas.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  uufavourable 
position  of  the  burner  itself.  It  is  so  close 
upon  the  ceiling  that  the  rays  of  light  can  be 
deflected  downwards  only,  all  lateral  and 
diffused  light  being  entirely  lost.  This  it 
seems  might  to  an  important  degree  be  reme- 
died by  modifying  the  form  of  the  lamp,  and 
by  placing  the  jets,  not  in  a circle  on  the  same 
plane,  but  employing  larger  burners,  fewer 
in  number,  and  in  an  inverted  pyramidal 
arrangement  by  which  at  a lower  point  one 
powerful  light  might  burn,  and  four  others 
some  inches  above  it.  Without  drawings  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  this,  but  an  examination 
of  a sun-burner  will  show  that  no  structural 
detail  essential  to  its  principles  of  action  need 
be  interfered  with  by  the  change.  The  frame 
would  come  lower  in  the  room,  it  is  true,  but 
it  might  be  made  a more  ornamental  feature, 
and  the  light  thrown  from  its  curved  or  slop- 
ing sides  w'ould  be  evenly  diffused  across  the 
ceiling,  and  help  most  materially  to  remedy 
one  existing  defect  which  artists  loudly  com- 
plain of  in  regard  to  the  shadow  or  unfavour- 
able light  cast  upon  ceiling  decoration.  The 
decorated  glass  casings  already  suppRed  for 
sun-burners  require  but  slight  modification 
to  fit  them  to  the  arrangement  of  burners 
thus  suggested,  and  as  each  burner  is  already 
a group  of  smaller  jets  it  would  be  easy  to 
modify  and  increase  the  size  of  each  and  pro- 
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portionately  diminish  the  number.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  that  the  larger  the  burner  the 
less  the  consumption  of  gas  in  proportion  to 
the  illuminating  power;  so  that  a good  econo- 
mist would  do  well  to  double  the  size  of  his 
jet,  and  with  the  same  pressure  of  gas  as 
before  he  will  obtain  twice  the  amount  of 
lighting  power. 

{To  he  continued.) 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  AND  TRAM- 
WAY PROJECTS. 

Mr.  HAYWOOD  has  presented  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  his  usual  annual  synopsis 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  various 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  railways  and  tram- 
ways which  in  any  way  affect  City  interests. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Pneumatic  Railway, 
projected  to  connect  Broad-street  with  the  pro- 
posed Metropolitan  station  at  Cannon- street, 
which,  starting  between  Bow-lane  and  Bread- 
street,  will  pass  under  Queen  Victoria-street, 
Mansion-house-street,  Threadneedle-street,  Old 
and  New  Broad-street,  and  Liverpool-street,  to 
Broad-street,  where  either  an  exchange  station  or 
a junction  will  be  made  with  the  other  railways 
which  will  terminate  at  that  spot.  The  tube  will 
be  constructed  either  of  iron  or  brickwork,  and 
lift,  high,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  will  be  exe- 
cuted by  tunnelling.  If  constructed,  this  railway 
will  complete  the  Inner  Circle,  enabling  pas- 
sengers by  the  North  London  and  North-Western 
lines  to  reach  the  West  End  without  leaving  the 
railway  system. 

The  Eastern  Metropolitan  Railway  has  for  its 
object  the  formation  of  an  underground  line,  com- 
mencing, by  a junction,  with  the  Underground 
Railway  (Tower-hill  Extension)  at  Meeting-house- 
yard,  proceeding  thence  by  a curve  in  a south- 
easterly direction  to  Whitechapel  High-street, 
near  Leman-stroet.  It  will  be  continued  along 
Whitechapel  High-street,  the  Mile-end,  and  Bow- 
roads  to  the  North  Loudon  Bow  Station,  effecting 
a junction  by  an  interchange  station. 

The  Holborn  Viaduct  Station  is  contemplated 
for  the  joint  accommodation  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover,  the  London  and  South  Western, 
and  the  London,  Brighton, § and  South  Coast 
Railways. 

The  Bills  for  the  enlargement  of  Billingsgate 
and  Leadenhall  Markets  are  introduced  by  the 
Corporation  itself.  The  first-mentioned  scheme 
contemplates  the  enlargement  of  the  fish-market, 
and  schedules  the  whole  of  the  Custom-house, 
with  its  quay,  and  the  whole  of  Dark-house-lane 
and  the  adjoining  property.  To  Leadenhall- 
market  it  is  proposed  to  add  a space,  included  by 
a line  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gracechurch-street 
from  houses  72  to  91  inclusive.  Half  Moon- 
passage,  Leadenhall-place,  Lime-street,  and  Ship 
Tavern-passage. 

The  Government  introduce  the  Bill  for  erecting 
the  New  Mint,  and  have  selected  as  its  site  the 
open  space  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  next 
the  Gas  Works. 

Five  tramway  schemes  seek  Parliamentary 
sanction  : — -The  O.xford-street  Line,  which,  com-- 
mencing  in  the  west,  enters  the  City  at  Holborn- 
bars,  passes  through  Holborn,  down  Charterhouse- 
street,  turning  northwards  into  Farringdon-road  ; 
the  Holborn  Viaduct  Line,  starting  with  a junc- 
tion with  the  last-mentioned  line  at  Holborn- 
circus,  and  proceeding  thence  by  a double  line 
over  the  viaduct  to  Giltspur-street ; the  Smith- 
field  Loop-line,  commencing  in  Farringdon-road 
by  a junction  with  the  Oxford-street  Line,  and 
thence  to  be  carried  along  Charterhouse-street, 
past  the  western  part  of  the  Meat-market,  along 
Giltspur-street,  to  a junction  with  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  Line  near  Newgate-street ; the  King’s 
Cross  and  Blackfriars  Bridge  Line,  which  will 
enter  the  City  near  Charterhouse-street,  in  Far- 
ringdon-road, and  effecting  junctions  with  the 
Oxford-street  and  Smithfield  loop-lines,  proceed 
by  a double  line  along  Farringdon-street,  New 
Bridge-street,  and  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Stam- 
ford-street;  and  the  Angel  {Islington)  and  Gene- 
ral Post-Office  Line,  which,  entering  the  City  in 
Aldersgate-street  at  Fann-street,  terminates  near 
Newgate-street. 


A committee  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  re- 
eating  and  warming  of  Dunmow  church. 

The  new  church  schools  at  fri  yland,  near  Colches- 
ter, are  approaching  completion. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


OLD  LONDON. 

I^OTES  on  Old  London,  Architectural  and 
Engineering,”  was  tho  subject  of  a paper 
read  on  Friday  evening  last,  before  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Rew, 
hon.  sec.  of  the  Society.  After  briefly  touching 
on  the  rise  and  early  history  of  the  City,  Mr.  Rew 
proceeded  to  describe  the  old  .London  Wall,  with 
its  several  gates,  remarking  that  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  old  civic  boundary  now  stand- 
ing is  a long  piece  of  wall,  with  a circular  tower  or 
bastion  at  the  western  end,  situate  at  the  back  of 
Cripplegate  Church.  It  is  about  20ft.  high,  has 
a weathering  course  about  7ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  seems  to  have  had  for  a coping  a course  of 
gabled  masonry.  The  materials  of  which  the 
wall  was  constructed  were  (so  far  as  existing 
remains  afford  means  of  judging)  a yellowish-grey 
stone,  in  irregular  courses  and  stones  of  all  sizes, 
and  the  mortar  is  in  some  places  standing  quite 
out  to  the  weather,  while  the  aJjacent  stone  is 
altogether  perishing.  Some  small  portions  seem 
also  to  have  been  built  of  flints,  with  one  or  two 
courses  of  larger  stones  for  foundations,  on  which 
were  two  courses  of  tiles  of  rather  more  than  1ft. 
in  superficial  area,  and  making  with  the  joint  a 
solid  course  of  about  6in.  thick.  After  referring 
to  the  building  of  the  Tower,  Mr.  Rew  stated  that 
bricks  were  first  used  for  the  building  of  houses  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.;  and  in  the  same 
reign  cisterns  and  conduits  for  water  were  con- 
structed,''and  the  city  was  first  lighted  at  night  by 
lanterns,  but  this  lighting  must  evidently  have  been 
of  the  most  imperfect  and  crude  description,  for  so 
late  comparatively  as  the  year  1685  it  was  thought  a 
very  great  step  in  advance  of  all  previous  effoits  | 
in  this  direction  when  Edward  Hemming  obtained  1 
letters  patent  for  the  sole  right  of  lighting  up  * 
London.  He  undertook  to  place  a light  before 
every  tenth  door  on  moonless  nights  from  Michael- 
mas to  Lady  Day  from  6 to  12  o’clock.  As  the 
city  grew  in  size  the  necessity  for  a fresh  and 
pure  water  supply  grew  stronger,  whilst  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  such  a supply  from  the  river 
became  less  and  less.  After  much  squabbling 
between  the  citizens  and  the  Corporation  as  to 
taking  the  initiative  in  carrying  out  works  for 
supplying  the  City  with  pure  fresh  water,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Hugh  Myddelton  came  forward, 
and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  completing 
the  well-known  New  River  system.  The  water 
first  entered  the  metropolis  on  MichEclmas  Day, 
1613.  The  water  was  at  first  distributed  through- 
out the  City  by  pipes  of  wood,  principally  elm,  but 
the  leakage  was  so  great  in  ordinary  weather,  and 
fractures  through  frost  were  so  frequent  and 
serious  in  winter,  that  before  long  the  wooden 
pipes  (of  which  there  were  in  use  400  miles  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  City)  were  replaced  by  pipes 
of  cast-iron.  The  cost  of  the  New  River  was 
about  £18,000.  Sir  Hugh  died  in  December, 
1631,  and  was  buried  in  the  Churchof  S.  Matthew, 
Friday-street,  a building  which,  in  common  with  so 
much  more  of  Old  London,  disappeared  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666.  Mr.  Rew  next  proceeded  to  describe 
the  Tower,  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  In  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Inner  Ward  is  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Peter-in-Chains,  dating  from  the  year  1272,  but  a 
much  finer  church  stood  here,  built  by  Henry  I. 
in  1100.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  a plain  stone 
building,  consisting  of  a nave  and  one  aisle.  The 
Chapel  of  S.  John,  in  the  White  Tower,  has  an 
apse  at  the  eastern  end,  and  an  aisle  on  either 
side  of  the  nave  and  around  the  eastern  apse. 
The  piers,  arches,  and  walling  are  of  well  “ axe- 
dressed  ” stone,  and  are  of  what  is  known  as 
“ thick-jointed  masonry  ” — the  thin  joint  being 
introduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  chisel  took  the 
place  of  the  axe  in  the  actual  working^of  the  stone, 
about  a century  later.  Old  London  Bridge  was 
next  described,  and  its  history  briefly  narrated  ; 
after  which  the  splendid  church  of  S.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark  (more  properly  called  S.  Mary  Overy), 
was  commended  as  well  worthy  of  notice,  though 
the  choir  alone  remains  of  the  original  church. 
Passing  on,  Mr.  Rew  rapidly  reviewed  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  characteristics  of  Old  London  by 
the  various  religious  communities — such  as  the 
Black  Friars,  White  Friars,  Austin  (or  Augustine) 
Friars,  and  Grey  Friars,  each  possessing  extensive 
ranges  of  buildings.  The  construction  and  history 
of  the  old  Cathedral  of  S.  Paul’s  were  next  ad- 
verted to  ; followed  by  references  to  the  Temple 
(with  its  famous  church),  the  Savoy  Palace  and 
Chapel,  and  the  old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Somer- 
set. The  author  then  dwelt  at  great  length  on 
the  Royal  Palace  and  Abbey  of  Westminster;;  and 
leaving  the  Abbey  precincts,  and  taking  an  imagi- 


nary walk  up  Whitehall,  noticed  the  Old  White- 
hall Palace,  the  predecessor  of  Inigo  Jones’s  Ban- 
quettiug  Hall.  Proceeding  past  Charing  Cross, 
Covent  Garden,  Whitefriars,  and  Blackfriars  (as 
they  existed  ia  Mediaeval  times)  were  described. 
Brief  references  to  Smithfield,  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside  (literally  S.  Mary  of 
the  Arches — being  so  called  from  its  having  been 
the  first  church  which  had  an  arched  or  bowed 
ceiling  to  the  crypt),  and  to  the  Guildhall,  brought 
a very  interesting  paper  to  a conclusion. 

A short  discussion  ensued,  the  speakers  being 
the  President  (Mr.  J.  B.  Walton,  A.I.C.B.),  Mr. 
A.  C.  Pain,  A.I.C.E. ; Mr.  W.  Meakin,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Bancroft,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hunt,  &c. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Brief  Chapters  on  British  Carpentry  : History 
and  Principles  of  Gothic  Roofs,  by  Thomas 
Morris,  architect  (London : Simpkiu,  Marshall 
& Co.),  is  an  attempt  to  record  the  more  pro- 
minent artistic  incidents  of  carpentry  as  practised 
in  this  country.  Tho  author  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Building  News  for  the 
execution  of  the  illustrations,  and  other  facilities 
which  have  accelerated  the  appearance  of  the 
work.  He  might  have  added  for  its  first  appear- 
ance, which  was  effected  in  these  pages,  and 
which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more 
here  than  mention  its  separate  publication. 

The  Schools  for  the  People.  By  George  C.  T. 
Bartley.  (London:  Bell  & Daldy).  Just  at  the 
present  time  this  work  will  prove  of  great  value. 
It  contains  no  suggestions  or  officious  pieces  of 
advice  as  to  our  future  course  in  the  great  educa- 
tional work  inaugurated  last  year  by  Mr.  Forster, 
but  supplies  a comprehensive  history  of  the 
methods  of  education  pursued  in  this  country 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Beginning 
with  the  schools  attached  to  the  religious  houses, 
which  perished  when  they  perished,  to  give  place 
to  poor-laws,  pauperism,  and  gaols,  Mr.  Bartley 
goes  on  to  describe  the  grammar-schools  which 
next  became  then-  inefficient  substitutes,  the 
parochial  schools,  which  in  their  turn,  succeeded 
the  grammar-schools — and  which  in  some  degree 
resembled  the  monastery  schools,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  only  maintained  by  the  charity  and 
self-denial  of  the  clergy — and  the  various  systems 
of  education  which  have  been  on  their  trial 
during  the  present  century.  The  work  is  well 
printed  and  illustrated,  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  render  it  a standard  work  for  present 
and  future  reference. 

The  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
by  John  Timbs  (London : Lockwood  & Co.), 
demands,  we  suppose,  the  usual  mention  of  its 
appearance ; it  is  all  it  merits. 

The  Student’s  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Measur- 
ing and  Valuing  Artificer’s  Work,  Dobson  & 
Tarn.  (London : Lockwood  & Co.)  Originally 
edited  by  Mr.  E.  Dobson,  this  work  is  rendered 
additionably  valuable  in  the  present  edition  by 
the  introduction  of  fresh  matter  by  the  editor, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Tarn.  The 
work  is  well  turned  out,  and  will  remain  a re- 
li  able  text  book. 

Atchley’s  Estimate  and  Price  Book  for  Civil 
Engineers  and  Contractors.  (London  : Lockwood 
& Co.)  This  price  book  is  this  year  published  by 
Messrs.  Lockwood  & Co.  Its  contents  are  of  the 
same  character  as  usual. 

The  Essentials  of  Geometry,  by  J.  R.  Morell 
(London  : Griffith  & Farran.)  Euclid  will  not 
probably  remain  much  longer  the  only  required 
text-book  of  geometry  in  our  schools.  Its  defects 
are  recognised  even  by  so  great  an  authority  as 
Todhunter,  and  its  cumbrous  repetitions  have 
long  been  felt  to  hamper  its  explanations.  The 
treatise  under  notice  is  one  of  the  best  attempts 
we  have  seen  to  provide  a substitute. 

The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1871 
(London  ; W.  H.  Collingridge.)  This  directory 
is  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  well  arranged  and 
printed,  and  contains,  besides  the  usual  features 
of  a dh-ectory  a variety  of  useful  and  valuable 
matter.  Viewed  solely  as  a directory,  however, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  next  to  useless.  What 
is  the  use  of  a directory  to  any  business  man 
which  confines  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  City 
proper?  which  shuts  out  such  streets  as  the 
Strand  and  Regent-street,  Holborn  and  Oxford- 
street,  and  which  for  all  business  purposes  belong 
as  much  to  the  “ City  ” as  Cheapside  or  Comhill, 
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ARCHITECTS’  versus  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

There  is,  and  there  surely  ought  to  be,  a 
considerable  difference  between  an  archi- 
tectural society  and  a society  of  architects. 
The  former  may  be  supposed  to  busy  itself 
with  the  fine  art.  Architecture.  Its  members 
may  he,  hut  need  not  of  necessity  be,  profes- 
sional architects.  They  may  he  and  they  are, 
in  the  case  of  many  famous  architectural  socie- 
ties, made  up  in  great  measure  of  amateurs — 
witness  the  Oxford,  the  Worcester,  the  York- 
sliire.  Architectural  Societies,  whose  amateurs 
form  the  very  hone  and  sinew  of  those  vigor- 
ous confraternities.  These  amateur  students 
ol  the  art  have,  with  their  Paleys  and  Pettits, 
their  Pooles,  Freemans,  and  Hugos,  their 
Willises  and  Cuttses,  contributed  no  little  to 
the  advancement  of  our  architectural  lore.  W e 
have  heard  architects  stigmatise  them,  in  sheer 
oblivion  or  downright  ignorance  of  the  catho- 
licity of  art,  as  “ idle  parsons.”  Such  men 
consider  that  no  one  hut  an  architect  should 
write  or  speak  about  architecture  ! We  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  standard  writers  on  the 
subject  are  not  ordinarily  architects,  but  ama- 
teurs. We  happen  to  possess,  naturally 
enough,  practical  architects  wdio  have  written 
on  their  art ; men  such  as  Chambers,  Gwilt, 
Sharpe,  Street,  Pugin,  Scott,  Cresy,  Burges, 
and  a few  others.  It  is  a laborious  “ labour  of 
love’’  to  think  of  the  few  (the  very  few)  names  ; 
not  so  laborious  a matter  to  refer  to  the  ama- 
teurs we  have  named — all  of  them  standard 
writers  on  the  art — or  to  add  to  the  list  a few 
more,  that  will  at  once  occur  to  every  archi- 
tectural student — Evelyn,  Aldrich,  Milner, 
Rickman  (no  architect  when  he  wrote  his 
“Attempt”),  Rock, Fergusson,  Ruskin,  Leeds, 
and  a host  of  other  amateurs. 

Do  we  say  this  to  the  disparagement  of  pro- 
fessional architects?  Not  at  all.  But  why 
do  we  draw  this  comparison  ? Simply  to  re- 
mind our  professional  readers  of  a fact  they 
are  too  prone  to  forget,  that,  while  every 
society  of  architects  is,  and  ought  to  be  an  ar- 
chitectural society,  capable,  like  the  amateur 
societies  of  “ idle  parsons,”  of  discoursing  on 
the  art.  Architecture,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  every  architectural  society  is  a society  of 
architects.  The  amateur  societies  have  one 
topic  of  discussion  ever  before  them — Archi- 
teeture,  the  Fine  Ait ; but  a society  of  archi- 
tects has,  or  ought  to  have,  tw'o  other  topics 
ever  in  view — their  “ trade’’  or  practice  as 
architects,  and  the  sciences  in  connection  with 
its  pursuit.  Some  one  the  other  day  assumed 
(it  is  an  old  assumption)  that  architecture  is 
not  only  an  art  but  a science.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  There  is  no  such  a thing  in  ex- 
istence  as  the  “science”  of  architecture.  But 
this  by  the  w’ay. 

We  say  our  professional  readers  are  apt  to 
forget  the  distinction  just  laid  down.  They 
form  themselves  into  clubs  of  architects  and 
idly  let  them  settle  down  into  mere  architec- 
tural societies.  It  is  the  special  weakness  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  to  fall  into 
this  mistake.  It  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  emulate 
the  Archaiological  and  other  amateur  societies 
in  the  conservation  of  national  or  civic  anti- 
quities ; to  bandy  compliments  with  distin- 
guished foreigners  ; to  profit  by  the  delivery 
of  learned  papers  by  amateurs,  clergymen, 
engineers,  barristers,  and  the  like.  These 
things  are  all  well  enough  in  their  way  ; but 
we  wish,  when  others  of  even  greater  conse- 
quence to  architects  crop  up  from  time  to  time 
in  the  course  of  a session,  the  Institute  would 
not  evince  so  perverse  a penchant  for  stamping 
them  out,  or,  to  use  a milder  phrase,  throwing 
cold  water  upon  them.  It  is  not  pleasant  for 
English  architects  to  hear,  as  they  have  lately 
done,  that  the  Institute  is  not  an  educating 
body  ; nor  to  see  the  laudable  eff'orts  of  the 
Association  to  inaugurate  and  keep  up  for 
years  an  Architectural  Exhibition  treated  with 
a sneer ; nor  is  it  at  all  encouraging  to  see 
Fellow  after  Fellow  rise  at  a meeting  to  silence 
a professional  inquirer  as  to  what  is  and  what 


is  not  the  Institute’s  view  of  a question  of 
professional  emolument.  Matters  such  as 
these  may  be  utterly  indifferent  and  uninter- 
esting at  an  architectural  society ; but  we 
really  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  ignored 
and  pooh-poohed  at  any  society  of  architects. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  Institute  flourish  ; 
it  is  our  only  chartered  society  of  architects  ; 
and  all  English  architects  have  an  interest  in 
seeing  it  respected — if  only  because  it  is  a 
chartered  society,  aud  numbers  among  its 
members  our  most  distinguished  practitioners. 
The  Architectural  Association  has,  however, 
far  higher  claims  than  this  to  the  sympathy 
of  every  English  architect  ; and  really,  with- 
out that  energetic  society  to  urge  it  on  to 
action,  we  often  wonder  what  real  good  the 
Institute  would  ever  have  effected ! The 
younger  society  may  have  failed  in  establish- 
ing the  Architectural  Exhibition  : it  is  a 
truly  creditable  failure  ; and  the  memory  of 
the  attempt  is  a possession  to  be  envied.  Let 
us  all  say  of  it 

Non  tarn  turpe  fuit  vinci  (luam  contendisse  decorum, 

and  remember  that  other  laudable  efforts  of 
the  Association  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. What  to  day  is  the  proirdest  feather  in 
the  cap  of  the  Institute  ? The  establishment 
of  the  Voluntary  Examinations.  Would  the 
Institute  have  ever  inaugurated  them  but  for 
the  persistent  cry  of  the  Association  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  end  with  a hopeful  allusion. 
Great  credit  is  unquestionably  due  to  the 
Institute  for  what  it  has  already  effected  in 
the  Voluntary  Examination  case.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  learn  that  these  examinations  are 
likely  to  take  a more  popular  form  ; that  the 
passed  candidates,  who  already  receive  a 
written  certificate  of  merit,  are  to  have  some 
further  unmistakeahle  mark  or  recognition, 
such  as  a minor  degree,  conferred  upon  them. 
Of  course  not  every  “graduate”  will  make 
a good  architect ; but  while  this  is  true,  it  is 
undeniable  that  every  good  architect  will  be 
a better  one  by  becoming  a graduate.  We 
sincerely  wish  success  to  the  movement.  It 
is  one  we  have  for  years  advocated — the 
beginning,  w'e  trust,  of  the  end  so  much  to  be 
desired  ; when  none  but  graduates  of  the 
Institute  shall  be  eligible  as  either  Fellows  or 
Associates.  The  step  to  be  taken  is  worth  all 
the  fortnightly  papers,  all  the  coffee,  all  the 
conversazioni,  aye,  all  “the  Consols,”  put 
together.  These,  after  all,  are  but  the  appen- 
dages of  a popular  architectural  society,  while 
the  graduate  scheme  will  lift  the  examining 
body  into  the  far  nobler  position  it  ought  long 
ago  to  have  assumed — that  of  an  Institute  of 
Architects.  S.  S. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Thos.  Henry 
Wyatt  (President)  in  the  chair,  a paper  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barlow,  C.E.,  “ On  the  Roof  of  S.  Pancras 
Station,”  attracted  a numerous  audience.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  several  very  large  and 
beautifully-executed  drawings  on  background. 

The  author  stated  in  his  preliminary  remarks 
that  the  large  arch  which  constituted  the  truss 
adopted  in  the  S.  Pancras’  Station  owes  its  origin 
to  the  floor  beneath  it.  In  order  to  economise 
space  to  the  utmost,  it  was  determined  to  employ 
iron  columns  and  girders  instead  of  brick  piers 
and  arches  to  support  the  platforms  and  rails  of 
the  passenger  station.  One  consideration  in 
adopting  this  plan  was  the  floor-girders  across  the 
station  formed  a ready-made  tie  sufficient  for  an 
arched  roof  crossing  the  station  in  one  span  ; all 
that  was  required  to  obtain  a roof  of  this  construc- 
tion being  the  arch  or  upper  member  of  the  truss, 
of  which  the  floor-girders  would  form  the  lower 
member.  Amongst  other  advantages  claimed  for 
this  arch,  one  was  that  as  the  weight  of  the  roof 
was  carried  at  the  floor-line,  and  did  not  rest  on 
the  tops  of  the  walls,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
make  the  side  walls  thicker  ; for  not  only  was  the 
weight  on  the  top  walls  avoided,  but  also  the 
rocking  motion  from  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  an  ordinary  roof,  which,  though  it  may  be 
j mitigated,  is  not  prevented  by  the  use  of  roller- 


frames  at  the  feet  of  the  principals,  and  appliances 
of  a like  nature ; and  farther,  as  to  the  question 
of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  arched  roof, 
the  ties  being  beneath  the  ballast  the  temperature 
would  vary  so  little  that  no  provision  would  be 
necessary,  and  the  only  effect  would  be  a slight 
rise  or  fall  in  the  crown.  Lastly,  the  adoption  of  a 
single  arch  would  not  only  save  the  cost  of  the 
columns  and  their  foundations,  but  also^that  of  the 
longitudinal  girder  required  to  connect  them  at 
their  upper  extremities,  with  a valley  drain 
between  the  roofs,  vertical  drain  pipes,  and  other 
provisions  for  taking  off  the  water  from  the  area 
between  the  centre  lines  of  the  two  roofs,  which 
would  have  been  about  two  acres.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances combined  tended  to  favour  the  idea 
of  one  arch  across  the  station,  the  remaining 
question  being  what  depth  and  form  of  rib,  and 
what  additional  material  must  be  employed  to 
make  an  arch  which  would  retain  its  form  under 
all  the  conditions  of  stress  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected.  The  results  arrived  at,  partly  by  cal- 
culation and  partly  by  experiment,  were — 

1st.  That  the  depth  of  the  rib  must  be  sufiicient 
to  contain  all  the  lines  of  pressure  generated  by 
the  dead  load,  by  snow,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
the  wind. 

2nd.  That  the  sectional  area  of  the  metal  should 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  whole  stress  without 
producing  a strain  on  the  iron  exceeding  tons 
per  square  inch. 

3rd.  That  the  arch  should  be  rivetted  together 
with  proper  joint-plates  throughout,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  advantages  of  complete  continuity. 

The  additional  cost  of  principals  of  240ft.  span, 
as  compared  with  principals  of  two  spans  of 
120ft.,  was  estimated  at  about  £6,000 ; but  the 
great  object  being  to  obtain  perfect  freedom  in 
the  use  of  the  whole  area  of  the  station,  unem- 
barassed  by  columns  and  other  impediments,  in- 
structions were  given  for  an  arch  in  one  clear 
span.  The  total  area  roofed  in  is  18,822  square 
yards;  the  distance  between  the  side  walls  is 
245ft.,  and  the  clear  space  of  the  roof  240ft.  The 
arch  was  made  slightly  pointed  at  the  top,  because 
it  was  considered  that  this  form  possessed  ad- 
vantages in  resisting  the  lateral  action  of  the  wind 
and  to  have  a better  architectural  effect  by  giving, 
a defined  apex  to  the  interior  of  the  roof.  The 
main  ribs,  or  principals,  are  made  of  channel  and 
plate-iron,  and  are  6ft.  deep,  and  the  total  weight 
of  each  rib  is  54  tons  16cwt.,  and  the  cost  of  each 
rib  was  £1,132  4s.  The  erection  of  the  roof  was 
effected  by  two  large  timber  stages,  each  made  in 
three  divisions,  so  that  either  part  could  be 
moved  separately.  The  stages  were  40ft.  in  width, 
and  contained  about  25,000  cubic  ft.  of  timber  and 
80  tons  of  iron  work.  The  weight  of  each  stage 
was  about  580  tons  ; and  with  two  ribs  on  it,  the 
weight  on  the  floor  girders,  including  men  and 
apparatus,  was  about  650  tons.  These  stages 
were  designed  by  the  Butterley  Company,  who 
were  the  contractors  for  the  roofing  and  lower  floor. 

In  the  description  of  the  process  of  erecting,  it 
was  stated  that  the  time  required  for  putting  up 
the  pieces  and  rivetting,  after  the  feet  were  fixed, 
was  six  days  for  each  rib;  and  the  last  14  principals 
were  erected  in  17  weeks,  including  delays  from 
weather,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  ironwork  having  been  fitted  at 
the  Butterley  Works,  it  was  put  together  without 
difficulty.  The  greatest  depression  of  any  rib 
when  the  centre  was  struck  was  only  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  the  average  was  3-16ths  of  an  inch. 

The  construction  of  this  roof  involved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  continuous  elastic  arch,  capable  of  re- 
taining its  own  force  without  any  intermediate 
connections  with  the  tie  or  any  aid  from  span- 
drels. With  the  view  of  securing  ample  margin 
for  safety,  and  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  ques- 
tion of  strength,  the  arch  was  designed  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  bearing  an  assumed  load  of  701b.  per 
square  foot  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
principals,  with  a stress  of  metal  not  exceeding  3J 
tons  per  square  inch,  or  a load  of  561b.  per  square 
foot  with  a stress  of  3 tons  per  square  inch.  The 
sectional  area  of  the  rib  is  46  square  inches — viz., 
23  square  inches  on  the  upper  and  lower  flange. 
The  reason  for  adopting  so  low  a pressure  at 
St.  Pancras  was  that  in  an  arch  of  this  form,  and 
especially  under  the  lateral  action  of  wind,  the 
line  of  pressure  deviates  more  or  less  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  The  effect 
of  such  deviation  is  to  throw  more  pressure  on 
one  member  of  the  rib  than  on  the  other ; but 
the  amount  of  the  difference  so  arising  is  con- 
trolled and  modified  by  the  depth  and  stiffness  of 
the  rib  in  resisting  flexure,  and  also  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  channel-iron  cross-bracing  causes  the 
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pressures  acting  on  one  member  of  the  rib  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  other.  Although  the  roof  is 
Independent  of  the  side  walls,  in  so  far  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  them,  yet  the  weight  of  the 
side  walls,  taken  in  connection  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  pedestals  or  feet  of  the  principals 
are  built  in,  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the 
roof  by  giving  stiffness  at  the  springing. 

The  roof, , as  designed,  had  twenty-four  main 
ribs,  and  one  gable  or  screen  at  the  northern 
end.  The  southern  end  was  intended  to  termi- 
nate against  the  walls,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
roofs  of  the  Cannon-street  and  Charing-cross 
stations;  but  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott’s 
design  for  the  station,  offices,  and  hotel  led  to 
this  arrangement  being  departed  from.  In  the 
original  design,  the  hotel  was  carried  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  southern  range  of  station 
offices ; but  as  it  was  feared  the  steam  and 
smoke  of  the  engines  would  find  entrance  into 
the  hotel  windows,  Mr.  Scott  planned  a second 
gable  and  screen  for  the  southern  end,  so  as  to 
separate  the  passenger  station  from  the  hotel 
buildings.  This  second  screen  involved  an  addi- 
tional main  rib,  and,  to  this  extent  Mr.  Barlow’s 
original  design  has  been  departed  from.  The 
cost  of  the  roof,  as  it  stands  in  the  finally-settled 


account,  is  as  follows  : — 

For  the  twenty -four  main  ribs,  with  £ 
foundation  bolts,  castings  for 
ditto,  ornamental  spandrils,  and 

moulded  bases,  &c., 27,187 

For  the  covering,  including  plate- 
glass,  lead-work,  purlins,  inter- 
mediate ribs,  wind-ties,  gutters, 
ventilators,  gangways,  &c.,. . . . 26,296 


Total  cost  of  roof,  excluding  screens  £53,483 
For  the  north  gable 7,375 


For  the  additional  main  rib,  span- 
drels, &c.,  at  the  south  end  ....  1,132 

For  the  southern  gable  7,375 


£8,607 

The  total  cost  of  the  roof  per  square  of  100ft. 
superficial,  excluding  screens,  was  £31  11s.  The 
additional  cost  per  square  of  the  north  screen 
was  £4  7s ; and  of  the  extra  rib  and  south 
screen  £5. 

On  the  question  of  colouring,  Mr.  Barlow  went 
on  to  remark,  there  were  two  considerations  in- 
volved, one  being  the  best  colouring  regarded 
as  a question  of  ornament,  the  other  being  the 
best  colour  in  respect  of  its  permanency,  having 
regard  to  the  uses  for  which  the  building  was  in- 
tended. Had  it  not  been  that  the  roof  in  question 
was  for  the  special  purpose  of  a railway  station  ,';Mr. 
Barlow  said  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  select 
colours  solely  with  a view  to  the  best  effect  in 
ornamentation,  but  he  had  observed  in  the  roofs 
of  railway  stations  that  the  steam  from  the  engines 
condensed  on  the  metal,  especially  about  rivets 
and  other  projecting  parts,  and  that  the  con- 
densed steam  ran  down  in  small  streaks,  which 
became  stained  by  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the 
station.  This  effect  was  observed  to  take  place  on 
the  ironwork,  but  not  on  the  woodwork,  the 
latter  not  being  so  good  a conductor  of  heat ; and 
it  was  therefore  thought  that  however  agreeable 
the  appearance  might  have  been  rendered  in  the 
beginning  by  light  and  ornamental  colouring,  yet 
that  this  appearance  would  have  been  rapidly 
destroyed  from  the  eauses  mentioned,  and  would 
require  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  frequent 
repainting.  It  was  also  found  that  there  was  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  colours  should 
be  used,  even  looking  at  the  question  from  a 
purely  sesthetical  point  of  view.  Considering,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  arrivingat  a wrong 
conclusion  as  to  the  best  artistic  effect,  and  on  the 
other,  the  probable  rapid  disfigurement  of  the  work 
from  the  causes  above  referred  to,  it  was  ulti- 
mately decided  to  employ  French  white  for  the 
woodwork,  and  chocolate  colour  for  the  whole  of 
the  ironwork,  which  colours  so  far  as  experience 
has  extended,  appear  to  possess  the  quality  of 
endurance  as  applied  to  the  respective  materials 
of  Wood  and  iron. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Barlow  for  his  paper 
having  been  proposed  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Barry,  both  gentlemen  ex- 
pressing their  unqualified  admiration  of  this 
gigantic  structure,  an  animated  discussion  took 
place  upon  various  points  of  principle  and  details 
of  construction,  siutained  by  Mr.  E.  I’Anson, 


Mr.  E.  Hall,  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Professor  Kerr,  Mr. 
Rickman,  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Hay- 
ward. Mr.  Barlow  ably  replied  to  the  numerous 
questions  put  him,  and  to  the  points  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  ; and  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  that  gentleman  having  been  passed  with 
great  cordiality,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

lEUTENANT-COLONEL  SCOTT,  R.E., 
delivered  his  third  lecture  on  limes  and 
cements  before  the  Architectural  Association  on 
Monday  evening  last.  In  this  lecture  Colonel 
Scott  took  up  the  question  of  sand  for  mortar,  a 
question  which,  he  observed,  was  a most  im- 
portant one,  and  one  on  which  there  was  a great 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  building  world,  and  for 
many  of  these  opinions  there  existed  very  slight 
grounds.  The  idea  was  very  general  that  mortars 
were  improved  by  the  addition  of  sand.  The 
lecturer  said  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  that 
idea  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  observa- 
tion of  lime  used  as  stucco.  If  a very  plastic 
mortar  were  employed  ,for  coating  a wall,  as  it 
dried  it  might  shrink  and  show  ugly  cracks.  In 
proportion  as  sand  was  mixed  with  the  plastic 
material  the  tendency  to  crack  was  got  rid  of, 
but  the  difficulty  of  making  the  compost  adhere 
to  the  wall  was  augmented  ; it  worked  “shorter” 
as  the  quantity  of  sand  was  increased.  The 
medium  required  was  just  between  that  degree  at 
which  the  cement  would  crack  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  that  at  which  it  could  not  be  used 
by  the  workman.  There  was,  however,  very  little 
foundation  for  the  generally-received  opinion  as 
to  the  action  of  sand  in  mortar.  Vitruvius 
gave  some  reasons  why  he  considered  sand  to  be 
beneficial.  He  preferred  “ three  parts  of  sand,  if 
the  sand  is  fossil  ” (i.e.,  pit  sand)  “ with  one  part 
of  lime  ; and  he  says  “if  the  sand  is  river- sand 
add  two  ijarts  of  it  to  one  of  lime.”  He 
went  on  to  say  that  “ the  weight  of  the  lime, 
after  calcination,  is  diminished  about  one- 
third  by  the  evaporation  of  the  watery  parts; 
from  this  it  results  that  the  pores,  being  empty, 
are  better  fitted  than  before  to  receive  the  admix- 
ture of  sand,  and  to  unite  strongly  with  the  blocks 
of  stone  to  form  solid  masonry.”  The  lecturer 
remarked  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
there  was  a great  deal  that  was  fanciful  in  all 
that.  Another  attempt  to  account  for  the  sup- 
posed advantage  derived  from  sand  was  made 
by  Perrault,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Vitruvius  was  correct,  and  went  on  to  state  what 
was  the  opinion  of  chemists  in  his  day.  Speaking 
of  the  causticity  of  lime,  Perrault  says  : — “ When 
this  property  acts  on  the  sand  and  on  the  stones, 
it  brings  out  of  them  with  time  a part  of  the  sul- 
phurous and  volatile  salts  which  they  contain, 
and  produces  between  them  so  strong  an  adheison 
as  to  form  a solid  and  hard  body.”  On  this 
passage  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott  observed  that 
sand,  almost  a pure  silica,  had  neither  sulphu- 
rous salts  nor  volatile  salts  in  it,  and  was  therefore 
quite  incapable  of  being  thus  acted  upon  by  lime. 
People  assumed,  from  imperfect  observation,  that 
sand  was  beneficial  to  mortars,  and  then  sought 
for  fanciful  reasons  in  support  of  such  assump- 
tion. Belidor  was  of  opinion  that  between  two 
and  three  parts  of  sand  were  necessary  to  one  of 
mortar.  Rondelet  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Belidor — that  it  is  necessary  to  mix 
one  part  of  slacked  lime  with  two  parts  of  river 
sand,  but  that  if  a better  lime  is  used,  more  sand 
may  be  employed.  He  went  further,  and  said  : — 

“ In  order  in  all  cases  to  make  a proper  mixture, 
a certain  amount  of  experience  is  required  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  consistence  which  well- 
slaked  lime  and  mortar  sufficiently  mixed  should 
have.”  He  also  stated  that  he  had  travelled  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  : “In  all  the  parts  of 
France  and  Italy  through  which  I have  travelled, 

I have  questioned  those  workmen  who  ap- 
peared most  intelligent.  I have  found  that  their 
knowledge  reduces  itself  to  a practical  knowledge 
which  usage  and  experience  render  sufficiently 
sure.”  ....  “ A workman,  who  by  a long  ex- 
perience is  accustomed  to  judge  if  the  mortar  is 
fat  enough,  enough  worked,  and  if  it  has  the  con- 
sistence it  ought  to  have,  is  rarely  deceived  ; he 
beats  and  mixes  the  different  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  composed  until  he  has  hit  off  the  point  he 
aims  at,”  which  point,  observed  the  lecturer,  is 
that  which  the  skilful  workman  found  to  suit  him 
best.  Dr.  Higgins  had  also  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  most  of  his  experiments  were  made  upon 
stuccos,  and  his  experience,  therefore,  should  be 


looked  at  from  that  point  of  view.  He  made  all 
his  experiments  by  weight,  and  prescribed  that 
no  more  than  one  part  of  lime  to  seven  of  coarse 
sand  ought  to  be  used  in  mortar  to  dry  quickly  ; 
and  less  lime  might  not  be  used,  because  it  did  not 
render  the  mass  sufficiently  plastic  for  building  or 
incrustation.  The  lecturer  accounted  for  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Higgins’s  and  Rondelet’s  state- 
ments in  this  way : Dr.  Higgins,  although  con- 
cluding the  proportions  named  (about  3 to  1 by 
measure)  to  be  the  best  for  building  purposes 
generally,  arrived  at  them  by  experiments  made 
with  reference  to  stuccoing ; for  which  purpose 
freedom  from  shrinkage  was  a more  valuable  pro- 
perty than  freedom  in  working.  He  decided,  in 
reality,  on  the  most  plastic  composition  which 
did  not  crack  in  drying.  Smeaton  went  a step 
further,  and  gave  some  sufficient  reasons  why 
sand  should  be  used.  He  thought  sand  made  a 
harder  mortar,  thus  improving  its  quality  while 
adding  to  its  quantity.  He  says: — “The  ex- 
perience of  ages  has  shown  that  a considerable 
quantity  of  sand  and  other  matter  may  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  in  the  making  of  mortar, 
but  the  proportion  has  never  been  agreed  in  ; yet 
from  common  experience  it  appears  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  lime  but  what,  if  well-burnt  and 
beaten,  a load  or  measure  of  lime  will  take  two 
loads  or  measures  of  sand.”  Still  pursuing  the 
subject,  to  see  how  far  the  admixture  of  sand  with 
lime  could  be  carried,  Smeaton  further  says  : — 
“ It  appeared  that  even  yet  a greater  proportiou 
of  sand  could  be  introduced,  but  to  bring  it  to  a 
proper  consistency  and  toughness,  so  as  to  be  a 
good  cement  to  large  stones,  I found  it  needed  so 
much  more  beating  that  the  labour  became  in 
most  cases  of  more  value  than  the  saving  of 
materials.”  On  another  point  he  says  : — “ As 
the  lime  will  receive  the  most  sand  in  that  way  ” 
(i.e.,  if  the  sand  is  coarse),  “ without  losing  its 
plasticity,  it  will  of  course  make  the  hardest  and 
firmest  mortar.”  The  lecturer  remarked  that  this 
idea  of  there  being  some  connection  between  the 
toughness  of  the  mortar  when  wet  and  its  hard- 
ness when  well  set  ran  through  the  writings  of  all 
the  authorities  he  quoted.  Vicat,  writing  on  the 
question  of  sand,  drew  equally  nice  distinctions 
with  those  which  had  previously  been  quoted 
with  reference  to  the  various  methods  of  slaking 
between  the  composition  that  should  be  given  to 
mortars  according  as  they  are  made  from  fat  or 
hydraulic  limes — as  they  are  slaked  by  the 
ordinary  method,  by  the  method  of  immersion,  or 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  atmosphere — 
and  according  as  they  are  intended  to  exposure  to 
weather,  to  damp,  or  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 
He  says  : — “ The  addition  of  sand  is  injurious  to 
rich  limes,  very  serviceable  to  the  hydraulic  and 
eminently  hydraulic  limes,  and  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  intermediate  kinds.”  Now 
it  was  generally  believed,  observed  the  lecturer, 
that  if  any  lime  was  benefitted  by  the  addition  of 
sand,  it  was  a pure  fat  lime,  yet  Vicat  said  that 
rich  limes  were  injured  by  their  admixture  with 
sand.  Colonel  Raucourt  de  Charleville  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  sand  was  harder 
than  the  cement,  the  more  of  it  there  was  in  a 
mortar  the  better  and  harder  that  mortar  would 
be  ; but  he  objected  to  smooth  sand.  In  every 
respect  he  drew  distinctions  ^(similar  to  those 
made  by  Vicat)  between  the  capacities  of 
different  descrqjtions  of  lime  fur  being  bene  fitted 
by  the  addition  of  sand.  Pasley  did  not  get  over 
this  tendency  of  the  world  generally  to  stick  to 
the  long-received  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  which 
limes  received  from  their  mixture  with  sand. 

“ We  found,”  he  says,  “ by  repeated  experiments 
at  Chatham,  that  one  cubic  foot  of  Hailing  lime 
weighed  nearly  the  same  when  fresh  from  the 
kiln  ; and,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  water,  that 
it  dilated  to  the  same  increased  bulk  in  the  state 
of  quick-lime  powder  ; but  when  worked  up  into 
mortar,  not  too  short  for  use,  that  it  would  not  bear 
quite  so  large  a proportion  of  sand  as  the  common 
chalk  lime  had  done.”  Hence,  he  concluded 
that,  “ it  follows  that  the  hydraulic  limes  ought 
not  to  admit  of  so  much  sand  as  chalk,  but  that 
they  will  boar  more  than  cement  without  being 
injured.”  Of  course  iu  this  case  Pasley  was 
speaking  of  Roman  cement,  for  at  the  time  he 
wrote  Portland  cement  had  not  been  invented.  In 
another  part  of  his  work  Pasley  wrote  of  the  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  sand  that  made  mortar  fit 
for  use,  and  of  mortar  that  could  not  have  borne 
more  sand  without  becoming  “ short.”  After 
making  some  experiments  on  the  point,  ho 
writes  : — “ Contrary  to  our  former  opinion,  which 
was  chiefiy  derived  from  the  apparent  shortness 
of  the  mortar  made  from  three  measures  of  sand 
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to  one  of  lime,”  it  had  been  so  far  disproved  as  , 
to  show  “that,  although  a mixture  of  two  of 
sand  to  one  of  blue  lias  still  appears  to  make  the 
best  mortar,  yet  3 to  1 does  not  spoil  it,  as  we 
formerly  believed.”  In  Pasley’s  mind  there 
existed  the  old  notion  as  to  there  being  some 
necessary  connection  between  plasticity  in  work- 
ing and  hardness  in  setting.  Treussart  (who  had 
made,  perhaps,  more  careful  experiments  on  the 
subject  than  any  other  man)  was  also  possessed 
with  the  same  idea,  and  only  gave  up  the  notion 
with  very  great  difficulty  indeed.  He  says,  with 
reference  to  the  first  set  of  experiments  which  he 
gave  : — “ I regi’et  not  being  prepared  for  this 
superiority  of  the  hydrate  [he  means  by  this 
the  lime  without  sand]  over  moi’tai’s,  but  I was 
far  from  expecting  it,  otherwise,  after  having 
made  the  experiments  with  the  limes  alone,  I 
should  have  made  mortars  by  adding  successively 
i.  i,  &c,,  of  sand,  so  as  to  judge  better  of  the 
effect  of  sand  ; but  it  was  only  on  breaking  the 
mortal’s  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  I could  know 
the  effect,  and  I have  often  on  such  occasions 
obtained  results  that  surprised  me.”  In  remark- 
ing on  the  results  of  some  experiments  made  with 
a view  of  determining  the  effect  of  sand,  he  stated 
that  the  best  result  followed  with  one  part  of 
lime  in  paste  to  one  of  sand ; but  he  says  he 
did  not  anticipate  that  there  might  be  hydraulic 
limes  which  would  bear  a still  smaller  quantity 
of  sand,  or  he  should  have  made  trials  with  other 
limes,  “ in  order  to  know  if  the  sand  added  in  the 
composition  of  mortars  always,  or  only  with  some 
peculiar  limes,  diminished  the  resistance  of 
hydrates.”  He  was  very  unwilling  indeed  to 
give  up  the  idea  that  sand  strengthened  limes 
until  his  own  experiments  obliged  him  to  do  so. 
Belidor,  Rondelet,  and  Pasley,  all  thought  that 
hydraulic  limes  would  not  stand  so  much  sand  as 
the  fat  limes  would;  while  Vicat,  as  he  thought, 
experimentally  proved  that  fat  limes  stood  the 
least  sand.  The  common  opinion  in  the  present 
day,  remarked  the  lecturer,  was  that  fat  or  pure 
limes  would  take  the  most  sand — and  in  one  sense 
they  undoubtedly  would  do  so.  Vicat  and  Rau- 
court  were  of  opinion  that  fat  limes  were  injured 
by  sand  ; Pasley  thought  that  cements  were  in- 
jured by  sand ; Raucourt  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  limes  were  injured  by  sand  ; and 
experiments  made  of  late  years  by  Colonel 
Totten,  in  America,  have  borne  out  that  view. 

Before  coming  to  any  final  conclusion  on  the 
question  as  to  where  sand  might  be  advantageous 
or  otherwise,  the  lecturer  said  it  would  be  well  to 
take  into  consideration  the  facts  which  bore  upon 
the  hardening  of  mortar.  It  was  very  possible, 
he  remarked  that,  without  any  chemical  action  at 
all,  the  application  of  so  plastic  a material  as  lime- 
paste  between  the  grains  of  sand  would  result  in 
securing  considerable  mechanical  adhesion.  Then 
there  was  considerable  cohesion  amongst  the 
particles  of  lime  themselves.  Then  there  was  the 
possibility  that  (owing  to  the  use  of  sand)  in 
making  a fracture  across  a mortar-joint,  the  line 
of  fracture  might  be  made  to  take  a longer  course 
than  would  be  anticipated — there  might  be  a sort 
of  interlacing  between  the  particles  of  sand,  some- 
thing like  the  bond  in  brickwork.  Because  sand 
did  not  always  strengthen  mortar,  but  often  the 
reverse,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  increased  strength 
be  given  by  the  use  of  sand.  If  two  bricks  were 
cemented  together,  the  one  over  the  other,  the 
addition  of  sand  to  the  mortar  might  possibly 
give  greater  strength,  because  as  limes  set  in 
great  measure  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sand  might,  in  such  a 
case,  particularly  if  coarse-grained,  give  greater 
facility  for  the  gas  to  get  into  the  pores.  But 
this  would  not  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  mortar 
was  placed  well  in  the  interior  of  the  work,  where 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  could  not  get  to  it.  In  such 
cases,  where  the  material  was  such  as  would  never 
of  itself  get  very  hard,  the  cohesion  must  be  very 
large.  Wherever  experiments  had  been  made 
under  such  circumstances,  the  sand  had  resulted 
ill  decreasing  instead  of  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  mortar.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  sand  to 
be  used,  there  was  very  conflicting  evidence. 
Vitruvius  preferred  pit-sand  fresh  dug  ; Belidor 
preferred  river-sand  ; Perrault  thought  that  the 
white  sand  was  the  best ; Belidor  said  that  colour 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; Rondelet  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  sands  were  neither  sharp 
nor  smooth,  and  that  those  deep  in  colour  were 
bettor  than  the  yellow  sands.  The  only  point  on 
which  they  all  agreed  was  that  the  sand  should 
bo  clean,  and  this  point  was,  as  practice  showed, 
of  the  very  utmost  importance.  A very  small 


quantity  of  clay,  indeed,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  mortar  moulder ; from  one-seventh  to 
one-eighth  would  make  the  frost  attack  the 
mortar.  All  clayey  or  loamy  sand  should,  there- 
fore, be  very  carefully  washed.  The  authors 
quoted  did  not  agree  as  to  the  action  of  sea  sand. 
Most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  it  made  bad 
mortar,  though  some  said  that  it  gave  good  re- 
sults. Treussart  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  a 
fine  sand  -n'as  better  than  a coarse  sand.  Vicat 
gave  a great  many  results  of  experiments  tending 
to  show  that  various  sorts  of  limes  and  cements 
required  sand  of  various  degrees  of  fineness  or 
coarseness ; but  inasmuch  as  each  author  in- 
variably contradicted  his  predecessor,  the  lecturer 
thought  it  might  be  safely  assumed  that  it  was 
pretty  much  a matter  of  indifference  what  the 
nature  of  the  sand  might  be  so  far  as  regarded  the 
size  of  its  grains.  Sea-sand,  as  he  had  before 
said,  was  prosci’ibed  by  most  authors  ; but  some 
particular  cases  were  mentioned  by  Alberti,  Davy, 
and  others,  in  which  benefit  accrued  from  its  use. 
Smeaton  used  it  in  the  construction  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  and  found  that  the  lime  was 
not  injured  by  it.  Partington  went  at  great  length 
into  the  action  of  the  various  kinds  of  water  used 
in  making  mortar — spring,  rain,  river  and  sea. 
Colonel  Totten  came  to  the  conclusion  that  limes 
were  weakened  by  the  use  of  sea-sand.  Endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  on 
this  point,  the  lecturer  remarked  that  if  sea-sand 
were  employed  for  plastering  it  always,  as  was  well 
known,  kept  the  work  damp.  This  was  caused 
by  the  chloride  of  sodium  of  the  sea-water,  which 
combining  with  the  lime,  produced  chloride  of 
calcium  ; some  of  the  soda  was  set  free,  and  the 
chloride  of  calcium,  getting  a little  dry  during  hot 
weather,  when  a damp  day  came  it  invariably  at- 
tracted fresh  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
always  kept  the  work  wet.  If  sea-water  or  salt 
sand,  therefore,  was  used  in  conjunction  with 
pure  limes,  the  mortar  resulting  would  never  get 
dry.  With  hydraulic  dimes,‘however,  the  case  was 
different,  for  mortar  made  with  such  limes  must 
be  kept  moist  to  ensure  the  formation  of  the  sili- 
cates and  the  hardening  to  the  requisite  de^-ee. 
Therefore  one  man  experimenting  with  fat  limes 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  (and  very  properly 
so)  that  sea-sand  was  injurious  for  use  in  com- 
pounding mortar  ; while  the  one  who  experimented 
with  hydraulic  limes  would  conclude  (quite 
correctly)  that  sea-water  was  beneficial.  But  sea- 
water should  never  be  used  for  plastering. 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  speak  of  other 
substances  which  were  sometimes  mixed  with  sand, 
remarking  that  in  this  country,  formerly,  puzzo- 
lano  and  trass  were  largely  used  to  improve  the 
setting  properties  of  limes.  Both  these  sub- 
stances resulted  from  volcanic  action.  Trass  con- 
tained 49  per  cent  of  silica,  and  nearly  4 per  cent, 
of  potash  and  soda.  Puzzolano  had  rather  a 
smaller  proportion  of  silica  (44  per  cent.),  but 
more  potash  and  soda  (5.)  per  cent.).  Each  sub- 
stance also  contained  a little  lime  and  some  oxide 
of  iron  and  alumina.  When  these  substances 
were  heated  together  with  silicic  acid  the  ten- 
dency to  form  silicates  was  very  much  increased. 
In  trass  and  puzzolano  the  baking  action  required 
to  bring  about  that  condition  had  been  done  by 
Nature^;  each  substance  afforded  in  itself  a kind  of 
cement  to  begin  with.  The  invention  of  Portland 
cement,  however,  had  caused  those  materials  to 
go  out  of  fashion,  as  the  result  obtained  by  theu- 
use  was  not  so  quick  in  action  as  that  got  by 
Portland  cement,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  so  perfect. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  described  the  various 
methods  of  lime-burning,  and  the  kilns  used,  but 
as  this  part  of  the  lecture  involved  repeated  re- 
ference to  the  diagrams  on  the  wall,  we  cannot 
give  it  in  extenso.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  do  so,  as  the  subject  was  not  long 
since  treated  of  very  "fully  in  these  pages  by  Mr. 
Gilbert  R.  Redgrave.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore, 
that  of  the  three  principal  forms  of  kiln  he  men- 
tioned, the  tunnel  kiln,  the  flare  kiln,  and  the  so- 
called  American  kiln,  the  lecturer  preferred  the 
last  named,  somewhat  modified,  as  in  use  at 
Rudersdorff  and  elsewhere. 

The  fourth  and  last_of  this  interesting  and  valu- 
able course  of  lectures  will  take  place  on  Monday 
evening  next. 


j The  Braintree  Independent  chapel  is  about  to  be 
greatlv  altered  and  added  to,  at  a cost  of  upwards 
[ of  £1,000. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  determined  not  to 
I .abandon  the  ju’oposed  International  Exhibition  at 
1 Vienna  in  1873. 


THE  GRAND  ORGAN  IN  THE  TOWN-HALL, 
LEEDS. 


WE  give  this  week  the  elevation  of  the  organ 
erected  by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison  in 
the  Town-hall,  Leeds,  and  a few  particulars  of  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete instruments  in  the  world.  It  contains  no 
less  than  six  distinct  organs,  acted  on  by  four 
manual  claviers,  the  compass  of  each  being  from 
CC  to  C in  altissimo,  61  notes  ; besides  the  pedal 
organ,  which  extends  from  CCC  to  F,  30  notes, 
117  stops,  as  well  as  1 7 combination  and  other  pedals 
for  various  movements,  and  6,500  pipes,  viz.  : — 


Solo  Organ  

Swell  Organ 

Front  Great  Organ  . . . . 
Back  Great  Organ  . . . . 

Choir  Organ  

Echo  Organ 

Pedal  Organ 


506  Pipes. 
1440 

1159  ,, 

1152 
1123 
520 

600  „ 


Total  6500 


The  great  organ  consists  of  two  complete  and 
distinct  organs  of  different  powers  and  qualities  ; 
and  the  echo  organ  constitutes  a complete  little 
organ  of  six  stops,  the  pipes  of  which  are  of  small 
scale  and  voiced  on  an  extremely  light  pressure  of 
wind  ; they  are  placed  within  the  box  of  the  swell 
organ,  and  can  be  played  by  either  the  swell  or 
choir  clavier. 

The  mechanism,  pipes,  &c.,  are  placed  on  four 
floors.  On  the  first,  or  ground  floor  (which  is  the 
top  of  the  orchestra,  and  16ft.  from  the  floor  of 
the  hall),  is  arranged  the  greater  part  of  the  me- 
chanism ; on  the  second  floor,  are  arranged  the 
the  great  and  pedal  organs  ; on  the  third  floor 
are  the  swell,  echo,  and  choir  organs ; and  on  the 
fourth  floor  the  solo  organ,  in  two  separate  boxes. 
The  pipes  are  distributed  over  several  windchests, 
so  that  the  tuner  finds  no  obstacle  in  getting  at 
any  part  of  the  organ. 

The  difficulty  always  experienced  of  supply- 
ing organs  of  the  largest  class  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  wind  has  in  this  instance  been  over- 
come by  the  employment  of  hydraulic  engines  ; 
five  of  these  most  simple  machines  are  attached  to 
a like  number  of  bellows  placed  in  the  basement 
of  the  building,  and  the  wind-supply  thus  pro- 
cured is  thence  distributed  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  instrument  through  the  intervention 
of  twenty-seven  reservoirs,  so  weighted  as  to 
give  the  desired  varieties  of  pressure.  The  united 
power  of  these  hydraulic  engines — equal  to  eight- 
horse  power — is  capable  of  supplying  one  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  second. 

The  pneumatic  action  is  applied  to  all  the 
claviers,  so  that  the  touch,  which  would  other- 
wise be  very  heavy  on  so  large  an  organ,  is  ex- 
tremely light. 

The  front  of  the  organ  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Broderick,  the  architect  of  the  Town- 
hall.  The  pipes  are  illuminated  in  gold  and 
colours  by  Mr.  Grace,  who  also  carried  out  the 
decoration  of  the  hall.  The  non-musical  reader 
may  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  largest  of 
the  metal  pipes  in  front,  standing  on  the  first 
tower  on  the  right  of  the  claviers,  is  36ft.  in 
length,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  21in.  ; 
while  among  its  6,500  pipes  is  found  every 
variety  of  dimension,  from  the  largest,  just  men- 
tioned, to  the  smallest,  thel  ength  of  which  is  but 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  wi  ih  a diameter  scarcely 
exceeding  that  of  a straw. 

The  organ  occupies  the  north  end  of  the  hall ; it 
is  upwards  of  50ft.  high,  about  47ft.  in  width,  and 
25ft.  deep  in  the  centre,  and  weighs  nearly 
70  tons. 

The  total  cost,  including  the  case  and  hydraulic 
engines,  was  about  £6,000. 

« 

Cambridge  School  of  Art. — Lord  Houghton 
on  Tuesday  week  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
pupils  of  this  School.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
his  lordship  referred  to  the  recent  establishment 
of  a Professorship  of  Fine  Arts  in  connection  with 
the  University,  and  which,  he  said,  was  not  estab- 
lished a day  too  soon.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  present  day  did  not  study  and  appreciate 
art  like  their  ancestors  of  a century  back,  and  he 
recommended  the  authorities  of  the  University  to 
try  and  foster  an  appreciation  of  art.  Cambridge 
was  singularly  fortunate,  he  observed,  in  the 
grand  incentive  to  the  study  of  art  which  existed 
in  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the  several 
colleges. 
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\ Jfurniture  ^ecaratioii. 

DECORATIVE  PROCESSES. 

By  “An  Experienced  Workman.” 

EMBOSSED  AND  FIGURED  GLASS. 

"j^MBOSSED  glass,  as  a means  of  decora- 
Fi  tion,  has  been  practised  for  a great 
number  of  years,  but  it  has  only  been  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  j-ears  that  its  useful- 
ness as  a decorative  agent  has  been  fully 
developed  and  recognised.  The  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  contrast  between  the  dead  or 
ground  glass  and  the  transparent  ornament, 
which  has  apparently  a slight  relief,  enables 
this  kind  of  work  to  be  used  with  all  styles 
ol  architecture — Gothic,  Italian,  Greek — and 
in  all  and  every  situation  where  ornamental 
glass  is  used — vestibule  doors,  staircase  win- 
dows, entrance  doors  to  banks  and  public 
institutions  of  every  kind.  Letters  anddnscrip- 
tions  may  be  written  in  combination  with 
ornament  to  direct  or  instruct.  It  is  also 
useful  as  a permanent  blind  to  the  lower  parts 
of  office  windows  in  commercial  or  municipal 
buildings,  and  for  screens.  Beautiful  effects 
may  also  be  produced  by  gilding  and  silver- 
ing in  combination  with  embossing,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  coloured  foils  and  imita- 
tion gems  of  coloured  glass,  cut  with  nume- 
rous facets  : these  are  fastened  underneath,  or  | 
at  the  back  of  the  glass,  in  spaces  left  pur- 
posely in  the  design.  Messrs.  Jennings  and  ! 
Bettinge,  of  Birmingham,  have  brought  this 
portion  of  the  art  to  great  perfection,  and  I 
many  specimens  of  it  were  displayed  by  them 
at  the  Great  International  Exhibitions  of 
1851  and  1862,  some  of  them  being  perfect 
gems  of  art.  Opaque  glass  panels  for  the 
doors  of  cheffoniers,  sideboards,  wardrobes, 
the  saloons  of  steam  - vessels,  bookcases, 
&c.,  may  be  beautifully  decorated  by  being 
embossed  and  then  gilt  and  coloured.  The 
embossed  ornament  may  be  gilt,  and  the  plain, 
part  ground  or  obscured  in  the  manner  herein- 
after mentioned.  This  style  has  a very  quiet 
and  chaste  effect,  and  the  obscuring  forms  a 
beautiful  background  in  contrast  with  the 
gold  or  silver.  Finger-plates  for  doors  are 
very  nice  done  in  this  style.  Many  years  ago, 
when  plate  glass  was  limited  in  size  to  small 
plates,  and  the  old-fashioned  chimney  or  pier 
glasses  having  broad  bevelled  edges  to  them 
were  in  vogue,  embossed  and  cut  ornament 
was  much  used  for  borders  and  corners,  gene- 
rally done  in  the  Italian  style,  many  of  them 
of  very  beautiful  design;  they  were  afterwards 
silvered  and  gilt.  Examples  of  these  old  mirrors 
may  now  and  then  be  seen  in  some  of  our  old 
country  mansions  and  the  old  curiosity  shops. 
Many  useful  lessons  may  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  these  old  works  of  art.  The  use  of 
embossed  glass  in  the  present  day  is  very 
extensive.  There  is  scarcely  a warehouse,  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  a shipping- 
office,  or  public  building  of  any  kind  through- 
out our  great  towns  and  cities,  in  which 
embossed  or  ornamental  glass  in  some  shape  is 
not  used  ; and  there  is  no  style  of  glass  orna- 
mentation so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  we  thus  get  ornamental  and 
emblematical  designs  and  inscriptions  without 
interfering  with  the  passage  of  light,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  primary  object  and  use  of  glass, 
and  to  which  all  else  should  be  subordinate. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  uses  to  which 
embossed  glass  is  put  besides  those  before 
named,  such  as  public-house  and  gin-shop 

glass  facias  for  shop  fronts,  &c.,  &c. 
These,  as  a rule,  are  executed  by  the  sign 
Writer.  Ornament  for  embossing  will  require, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  designed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  style  of  the  architecture 
m the  building  of  which  it  forms  a part. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  ornamental  glass  of 
a vestibule  door  in  which  the  ornament  will  I 
probably  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  whilst  the 
door  of  which  it  forms  a part  is  Italian  or 
Hreek,  and  vice  versa.  This  does  not  always 
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arise  from  want  of  skill  in  design  or  execu- 
tion ; but  as  much  of  this  work  is  both 
designed  and  executed  by  artists  and  workmen 
regularly  employed  in  the  various  stained  glass 
works,  who  are  most  of  their  time  engaged 
upon  the  stock  Gothic  canopy  work  for  fitting 
into  any  and  every  stained  window  manufac- 
tured, as  a consequence  these  men  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  Gothicism,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  which  they  stamp  upon  every  kind  of 
ornament  they  do  so  that  if  they  attempt  to 
design  an  ornament  in  any  other  style  they 
cannot  help  but  impart  a Gothic  character  to 
it ; and  it  is  a singular  fact  that  men  who,  as 
it  were,  continually  run  in  one  groove,  are 
seldom  able  to  break  away  from  the  fetters 
they  thus  insensibly  weave  around  themselves, 
and  so  we  get  those  numerous  incongruous 
examples  of  ornament  of  which  so  many  may 
be  seen  not  only  in  embossed  glass,  but  also 
in  other  classes  of  ornamental  art.  Again, 
these  mistakes  in  style  and  in  adaptation 
of  design  to  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  applied  will  and  do  arise  from  igno- 
rance, narrowness  of  idea,  .and  from  in- 
experience. Ornament  intended  to  be  em- 
bossed upon  glass  should  be  designed  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  having  always  in  con- 
sideration the  peculiarities  and  capabilities 
of  the  material  upon  which  the  ornament  has 
to  be  formed,  having  regard  also  to  the 
methods  of  working.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  light  has  to  pass  through  the 
ornament,  and  that  this  passage  of  light  is  the 
primary  condition  of  the  position  and  circum- 
stances of  the  glass  ; it  is  so  placed  for  the 
transmission  of  light,  and  therefore  anything 
that  interferes  with  that  condition  is  a defect. 
The  eye  should  be  able  to  rest  upon  the  orna- 
mented glass  without  feeling  oppressed  or  con- 
fused, and  except  this  be  the  case  no  ornament 
can  be  appropriate  or  suited  to  the  purpose. 
Small  and  intricate  ornament  cut  up  with 
fine  lines  has  a disturbing  effect  on  the  eye, 
besides  being  unsuited  to  the  material.  It  is 
true  that  finely-etched  ornament  may  be 
correctly  executed  by  this  method,  but  when 
used  for  architectural  decoration  the  design 
should  be  treated  with  breadth  and  freedom  ; 
the  simpler  the  ornament  the  better  suited  it 
will  be  for  the  purpose.  Conventional  leaves 
with  interlaced  lines  or  strap  ornament  is 
well  adapted  for  embossing,  and  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  flat  ornament 
is  best  suited  to  the  material  from  every 
point  of  view,  best  adapted  for  execution, 
most  suitable  for  the  transmission  of 
light,  and  looks  best  when  done.  Cross 
hatching  is  used  for  shading  on  em- 
bossed ornament,  but  we  think  this  an 
error,  except  it  is  used  in  dissecting  coats  of 
arms  and  emblematical  designs  ; in  these  cases 
we  can  scarcely  do  without  ; but  simple  lines 
are  best  for  cutting  up  and  defining  orna- 
ment, and  the  fewer  there  are  of  them  the 
better.  The  manipulative  process  of  emboss- 
ing glass  is  carried  out  as  follows : — Hydro- 
fluoric acid  has  the  peculiar  property  of  dis- 
solving or  separating  the  component  parts  of 
ordinary  glass  ; and  this  acid  is  the  active 
agent  used  for  embossing.  It  is  needless  here, 
and  would  serve  no  purpose,  to  describe  the 
method  of  manufacturing  this  acid,  simply 
because  it  is  a common  article  of  commerce, 
manufactured  by  practical  chemists,  and  sup- 
plied by  any  druggist  or  oil  and  colourman, 
and  therefore  the  student  need  not  occupy 
his  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  what  he 
can  purchase  at  a tenth  of  the  cost  he  would 
incur  in  making  it  for  himself.  By  the  way, 
we  would  remark  that  a great  part  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  really  practical  works  are 
occupied  with  useless  descriptions  of  the 
methods  of  making  articles  which  can  be 
bought  much  cheaper,  and  a great  deal  better, 
than  any  amateur  can  possibly  make  them, 
thus  leading  the  student  to  waste  valuable 
time  which  might  be  much  better  employed. 
All  branches  of  the  decorative  art  were  at  one 
time  a much  more  laborious  and  difficult  study 
than  they  now  are  : one  reason  being  that 


the  secrets  of  the  manufacture  of  various 
chemical  substances  and  mixtures  used  in  the 
arts  were  tlie  exclusive  property  of  the  masters 
of  this  or  that  particular  trade  or  profession  ; 
and  these  secrets  were  handed  down  from 
master  to  pupil,  and  from  father  to  son,  as 
most  valuable  possessions,  to  be  guarded  and 
preserved  with  most  jealous  care  and  secrecy. 
This  state  of  things  is  now  changed  to  a very 
great  extent.  It  is  true  that  there  are  in  some 
manufactures  trade  secrets  which  are  still 
guarded  with  as  much  care  as  in  the  olden 
time  ; notably  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes, where  each  manufacturer  has  some 
special  method  or  mixture  he  calls  exclusively 
his  own,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  he  keeps 
to  himself.  But  of  late  years  so  much  study 
and  scientific  knowledge  has  been  brought  to 
bear,  and  so  many  master-minds  have  devoted' 
their  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  inven- 
tion and  discovery  of  the  secrets  of  chemical 
science,  that  we  may  almost  conclude  that  the 
days  of  trade  secrets  have  passed  away.  Manu- 
facturing chemists  now  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary pigments,  whether  artificial  or  natural, 
and  those  of  the  best ; chemicals  of  the  best 
and  purest  kinds  are  produced  in  quantities 
and  at  prices  with  which  no  amateur  can  com- 
pete. We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  simple  manipulative  process  of 
embossing. 

Embossing  on  glass  means  simply  the  eat- 
ing out,  or  cutting  of  a sunk  or  incised  pat- 
tern into  the  body  of  the  glass.  This  may  be 
done  by  cutting  with  the  glass-cutters  wheel 
and  sand  and  water,  or  by  burning  or  eating 
the  glass  away,  or  rather  dissolving  the  glass. 
Glass  cutting  or  engraving  by  the  wheel  and 
sand  is  not  applicable  to  large  plates  or 
squares  of  glass,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
handling,  and  the  danger  of  breaking  ; and 
the  only  other  process  yet  discovered  is  this 
method  of  dissolving  glass  by  the  aid  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  This  acid  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
directagentknown  having  the  properties  of  dis- 
solving glass.  It  is  a colourless  liquid,  pro- 
duced by  a chemical  combination  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  fluor-spar  ; it  requires  very  great 
care  in  handling.  The  fumes  arising  from  it 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
are  highly  deleterious,  and  as  it, destroys  all 
bottles  of  glass  and  earthenware,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  in  metal  or  gutta-percha  bottles. 
W e would  here  specially  caution  the  workmen 
to  avoid  breathing  or  inhaling  the  vapour 
which  arises  from  the  acid  when  it  is  put  upon 
the  glass  in  working  with  it,  as  its  action  is 
very  injurious,  causing  ulceration  of  the  lining 
of  the  thorax  and  the  lining  of  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Fluoric  acid  varies  much  in  strength 
when  purchased  at  various  times,  and  from  dif- 
ferent makers ; any  respectable  dealer  in  drugs 
will  supply  it  at  about  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  but, 
of  course,  it  may  be  had  at  a much  cheaper 
rate  from  the  wholesale  houses.  The  acid  is 
scarcely  ever  used  in  its  full  streugth  as  sold, 
arid  before  using  will  require  to  be  diluted 
with  water.  We  can  give  no  rule  of  strength 
to  be  used,  not  only  because  the  acid  itself 
varies  in  strength  when  it  comes  from  the 
chemist,  but  the  glass  also  varies  so  much  in 
hardness  that  one  piece  of  glass  will  take  twice 
or  thrice  the  time  to  emboss  that  another  plate 
will  take.  We  cannot  account  for  this  differ- 
ence in  the  glass,  except  it  be  in  the  difference 
in  the  annealing  process  ; even  in  cutting  the 
glass  with  the  diamond  this  difference  in  hard- 
ness will  be  readily  and  continually  felt  or 
experienced  ; so  that  it  is  only  by  practical 
experience  in  the  act  of  manipulating  the 
acid  that  the  workman  can  regulate  its  strength. 
Embossing  may  be  done  upon  two  kinds  of 
glass  : plain  glass  upon  which  the  design  may 
be  embossed,  and  the  plain  parts  ground  or 
obscured  with  emery  or  fine  sand  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described— the  design 
will  then  have  the  appearance  of  a bright 
and  transparent  ornament  on  a semi-opaque  ' 
white  ground  ; the  next  kind  of  glass  suitable 
for  embossing  is  the  overlaid,  or  flashed  glass, 
that  is  glass  which  is  coated  on  one  side  with 
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a thin  veneer  of  coloured  glass.  This  glass  is 
principally  made  of  what  is  called  table  glass — 
the  oldest  form  in  which  window-glass  was 
made.  The  glassblower  first  takes  up  on  the 
end  of  the  blow-pipe  a portion  of  white  glass 
in  a liquid  state,  he  then  dips  this  into  a pot 
containing  coloured  glass,  also  in  a fluid  state  ; 
the  two  are  then  blown  and  manipulated  until 
they  expand  into  a circular  sheet  of  glass, 
having  the  blow-pipe  for  a centre,  and  the 
coloured  glass,  technically  called  pot-metal, 
forms  a thin  coating  upon  the  outside  of  the 
sheet.  The  centre,  which  is  attached  to 
the  blow-pipe,  forms  what  is  commonly 
called  a bull’s.eye,  which  were  often  used 
for  glazing  in  cottage  windows  before  the 
invention  of  sheet  glass.  Sheet  glass 
may  also  be  flashed  or  coated  with  coloured 
glass  ; but  sheet  glass  is  blown  in  a different 
manner  to  the  table  glass,  but  is  not  so  clear 
in  consequence  of  the  flattening  process  it  has 
to  undergo  in  the  annealing.  The  metal  is 
taken  up  on  the  end  of  the  blow-pipe  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  described,  but  in  larger 
quantities.  The  glassblower  stands  upon  a 
stage  exactly  similar  to  a saw  pit,'  with  planks 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  holding 
the  melted  glass.  Underneath  the  planks  is 
a pit  7ft.  or  8ft.  deep.  The  workman  stands 
upon  one  of  these  planks,  and  holding  the 
blow-pipe  blows  down  the  pipe  and  swings  the 
metal  at  the  same  time.  By  alternate  swing- 
ing and  blowing  the  metal  begins  to  stretch 
out  into  an  elongated  cylinder,  the  centrifugal 
force  causes  the  glass  to  stretch,  while  the 
blowing  forces  it  into  a cylindrical  form.  Some 
of  these  cylinders  are  5ft.  long,  with  a diameter 
of  12in.,  14in.,  and  in  some  cases  16in.  Glass 
shades  are  thus  blown,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  while  the  glass  is  in  a soft  state  the  cy- 
linder is  pressed  between  two  pieces  of  wood, 
which  flattens  the  sides,  and  gives  these  shades 
their  semi-oval  form.  These  cylinders  are  then 
cut  level  round,  the  bottoms  and  tops  with  a 
glazier’s  diamond  fixed  upon  wheels  ; they  are 
then  cut  down  one  side  and  laid  in  the  an- 
nealing kiln,  and  when  they  acquire  a sufficient 
heat  are  flattened  by  being  rubbed  with  a 
thick  clump  of  wood  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
long  pole.  Now  this  flashed  or  coloured  glass 
may  be  embossed  by  eating  away  the  coating 
of  coloured  glass  until  we  come  upon  the  un- 
der coating  of  white  glass,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  of  a white  transparent  ornament  upon 
a coloured  ground  ; or  the  two  may  be  reversed, 
the  ornament  or  letters  remaining  coloured 
and  the  ground-work  be’  white.  It  will  be 
evident  that  there  is  a wide  field  for  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  glass  for  bordering  of  staircase 
windows,  vestibule  doors,  lamp-glasses,  &c. 
A verj^  harmonious  and  chaste  contrast  is 
gained  by  using  this  coloured  glass  in  combi- 
nation with  the  plafn  or  white  embossed  glass, 
and  also  in  conjunction  with  gold  and  silver 
leaf,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on.  In 
addition  to  the  fluoric  acid  for  embossing,  we 
require  to  use  the  best  Brunswick  black,  some 
Burgundy  pitch  and  white  wax.  It  is 

necessary  to  the  perfect  success  of  the 
operation  that  the  Brunswick  black 

should  be  of  the  best,  and  free  from  admix- 
ture with  any  foreign  matter.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  exercised  or  pains  taken  to  avoid 
any  dust  or  particles  of  grit  being  mixed  with 
it  in  working.  The  Burgundy  pitch  and  white 
wax  must  be  mixed  together  by  heat,  suffi- 
cient wax  being  added  to  the  pitch  to  keep  it 
in  a plastic  state,  and  of  the  consistency  of 
putty,  used  while  warm.  This  is  called  wall- 
ing wax ; of  its  use  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Black  japan  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
Brunswick  black,  but  we  prefer  the  latter,  in- 
asmuch as  it  resists  the  acid  much  better,  and 
is  more  easily  cleaned  off  the  glass  when  done 
with,  and  is  also  less  brittle  when  dry  than  the 
black  japan. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Byficlil  uhiircli,  Ongar,  has  just  received  an  addi- 
tion in  the  sliape  of  an  eight -day  turret  clock  by 
Benson. 


SELECTED  DESIGN,  LEEDS  UNION 
INFIRMARY. 

WE  gave  last  week  an  elevation  of  this  de- 
sign, and  now  present  a perspective  view 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Walker,  from  his  description 
of  the  design,  appears  to  have  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  the  important  question  of  ventilation  and 
heating,  which  he  purposes  to  effect  by  the  hot 
air  system.  He  would  carry  a single  line  of 
steam  piping  round  each  ward,  and  box  it  in  with 
wood,  in  order  to  form  an  aii'-flue  about  the  pipes. 
To  this  flue,  air  would  be  conveyed  from  a com- 
mon supply  trunk,  under  the  floor  of  the  lowest 
ward,  by  means  of  intermediate  flues  in  the  walls  ; 
and  admission  of  the  air  to  the  wards,  after 
passing  over  and  for  some  little  distance  along 
the  steam  piping,  would  be  provided  for  by  open- 
ings in  the  wood- work  at  regular  intervals.  No 
air  could  thus  enter  the  ward  without  having  re- 
ceived some  degi’ee  of  heat  from  contact  with 
the  hot  pipes,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room 
would  depend  on  the  degree  of  heat  applied  to 
the  pipes,  and  on  the  speed  with  which  air  is 
allowed  to  pass  over  them.  As  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  ward,  the  warmth  it  has  gained 
from  the  pipes  will  cause  it  to  ascend,  and 
carry  up  with  it  all  atmosphere  exhaled  by 
patients,  until  it  reaches  the  ceiling,  near  to 
which  a number  of  outlets  are  provided,  all  com- 
municating by  separate  flues  with  a common 
trunk  in  the  root,  which  discharges  the  whole 
spent  atmosphere  of  each  pavilion  into  the  ven- 
tilator placed  over  the  conveniences. 

The  supply  and  discharge-pipes  would  be  _ of 
such  dimensions  as  will  admit  of  the  air  being 
renewed  imperceptibly,  each  ward  being  fur- 
nished with  a supply  of  12,007  cubic  inches  of 
air  per  minute  for  each  patient,  travelling  at  a 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  second,  being  about 
thirty  times  the  amount  actually  respired.  The 
heat  of  the  hot  pipes  will  ordinarily  cause  a suf- 
ficient air-current  to  ventilate  completely  the 
wards  ; and,  whenever  additional  ventilation  is 
needed,  it  will  only  bo  necessary  to  expedite 
the  current  by  the  use  of  a small  fan  fixed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  supply  trunk,  which  can  be 
worked  either  by  the  steam  from  the  boiler 
used  to  supply  the  pipes,  or  by  water  pressure 
obtained  from  the  cold  water  tank.  The  steam 
supply  for  heating  would  also  serve,  if  necessary, 
for  working  the  hoist. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  nineteenth 
lecture  of  this  course  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon last,  at  South  Kensington.  Having  ^con- 
sidered the  productions  of  the  school  of  ..Egina 
in  his  previous  lecture,  he  now  turned  to  those  of 
the  school  of  Attica.  Referring  to  the  statue  of 
Penelope,  now  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  he  said 
that  in  that  figure  were  seen  the  first  attempts  of 
Attic  art  to  represent  a psychological  idea.  The 
Hestia  (Vesta)  in  the  Torlonia  Museum  at  Rome, 
and  an  excellent  marble  relief  from  a Puteal  near 
Corinth,  in  which  Herakles  was  represented  as 
about  to  be  married  to  Hebe,  were  works  of  the 
same  kind.  The  latter  was,  the  lecturer  remarked, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of 
the  end  of  the  first  period.  He  next  proceeded  to 
consider  the  artists  of  the  transition  stage,  which 
eventually  led  up  to  Phidias  and  his  school.  The 
three  names  Kalamis,  Pythagoras,  and  Myron 
represented  a steady  and  gradual  improvement  in 
Greek  art.  Relief  had  been  cultivated,  and  not 
only  single  statues,  but  whole  groups  had  been 
detached  from  the  supporting  walls  and  had 
formed  independent  works  of  art.  The  heroes, 
unlike  many  of  the  divinities,  had  not  been  de- 
lineated according  to  general  patterns.  A keen 
study  of  the  human  form  could  alone  have  pro- 
duced them,  and  the  groupingshowed  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  creative  force  of  the  artist.  We 
might  trace  during  this  period  the  struggle  of  the 
artists  to  free  themselves  from  fixed  rules.  We 
had  before  us  different  types  of  the  divinities;  but 
these,  though  bearing  evidences  of  the  artist’s  in- 
dividual conception,  were  still  fettered  by  hierar- 
chical prejudices.  The  attributes  of  the  gods  were 
too  prominent — the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  the 
caduoeus  or  herald’s  staff  ^of  Hermes,  the  bow  of 
Apollo,  and  the  club  of  Hercules  appeared  to  have 
been  considered  more  important  than  the  idea  of 
the  abstract  powers  of  those  divinities.  These  at- 
tributes were  not  yet  the  incarnations  of  sublime 
thoughts  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  but  merely 


outward  signs  of  their  material  power.  With  re- 
gard to  the  works  of  the  three  artists  before 
named.  Dr.  Zerffi  observed  that  a copy  of  a Hermes 
bearing  a ram  on  his  shoulders,  the  original  of 
which  was  by  Kalamis,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Pembroke.  In  this  work  the  head  of  the 
ram  was  admirably  executed,  but  the  outlines  of 
the  body,  which  had  a stiff  naturalness,  were  too 
sharp.  This  artist  was  especially  distinguished 
for  his  representations  of  horses.  Pythagoras  was 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
harmony  in  the  proportions  of  the  body  ; this  was 
particularly  to  be  observed  in  a statue  of  Philoktet, 
which  represented  the  archer  of  that  name,  who, 
having  been  bitten  in  the  heel  by  a serpent,  was 
still  endeavouring  to  drag  himself  along  in  order 
to  be  at  his  post  and  assist  in  the  Siege  of  Troy. 
This  painful  moment  had  been  seized  by 
the  artist  and  rendered  with  such  power 
that  the  beholder  might  almost  be  said 
to  feel  a thrill  of  pain  pass  through  his  own  body. 
Of  the  works  of  Myron,  we  had  the  Marsyas,  at  the 
Lateran,  and  the  Diskobolus,  or  disk-thrower.  In 
describing  the  latter,  the  lecturer  compared  it  with 
a modern  statue  by  Roth,  of  Munich,  and  observed 
that  in  looking  at  the  two,  side  by  side,  the  great 
difference  between  idealism  and  so-called  natural- 
ism was  clearly  to  be  perceived.  In  the  one,  the 
moment  before  action  was  represented  (the  figure 
being  about  to  throw  the  disk) ; in  the  other  the 
action  had  already  taken  place,  and  the  figure  was 
in  repose,  holding  a heavy  weight  suspended  over 
its  head.  The  latter  was  without  doubt  a master- 
piece as  an  anatomical  study — every  sinew,  every 
muscle,  being  correctly  represented — but  as  a 
work  of  art  it  failed,  being  in  no  way  really  beau- 
tiful. In  the  production  of  Myron,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  muscles  were  softened  down  and 
rounded,  and  the  power  of  the  artist  was  directed 
to  beautifying  by  means  of  his  intellectual  force 
those  forms  which  might  be  coarse  in  Nature. 
The  lecturer  also  refered  to  the  famous  bronze 
cow  by  this  artist,  of  which  ho  remarked  that  all 
traces  had  been  lost,  though  from  what  could  be 
gathered  from  the  works  of  different  authors  it 
must  have  been  exceedingly  lifelike.  In  this 
second  period  of  the  development  of  Greek  art, 
therefore,  Kalamis  had  been  the  representative  of 
a clear  and  definite  feeling ; Pythagoras  repre- 
sented naturalness  in  the  reproduction  of  forms 
which  reached  perfection ; while  Myron  was  the 
representative  of  the  first  dawn  of  idealisation. 
Myron’s  idealisation  had,  however,  been  confined 
to  bodily  forces,  as  the  faces  of  his  statues  lacked 
a higher  inspiiration.  The  acme  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture was  reached  by  his  contemporary,  Phidias, 
who  might  justly  be  called  the  Shakespeare  of  his 
time.  Phidias  in  Greece,  like  Shakespeare  in 
England,  lived  at  a period  when  his  country  was 
enjoying  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  moment 
of  her  national  existence.  He  begun  to  work  at 
the  time  when  youthful  Greece  had  performed 
her  great  deeds  of  valour — when  she  had  checked 
the  encroachments  of  the  Asiatic  barbarians,  and 
had  secured  on  the  battle-field  of  Marathon,  and 
at  Salamis  and  Platsea,  the  victory  of  Beauty, 
Science,  and  Art.  In  the  days  of  Shakespeare  a 
Queen  Elizabeth  ruled  in  England  ; and  Greece  m 
the  time  of  Phidias  was  swayed  by  men  like 
Kimon,  Thermistokles,  and  Pericles.  P’nidias,  m 
accordance  with  the  Greek  element,  had  produced 
outward  forms  in  perfection,  and  endowed  them 
with  his  immortal  spirit ; Shakespeare,  in  accord- 
ance with  Christian  ideas,  had  given  us  immortal 
characters,  conceived  in  spirit  and  expressed  in 
abstract  signs,  which  stepped  from  the  printed 
leaves  and  stood  firm  as  the  marble  conceptions  of 
Phidias  before  us.  The  small  Greece  of  Pericles, 
like  the  small  England  of  Shakespeare,  had  begun 
to^develope  with  surprising  rapidity— the  one 
cultivating  architecture,  sculpture,  and  science, 
and  the  other  poetry,  industry,  and  commerce. 
By  the  one  the  Persians  had  been  repulsed,  their 
despotism  broken ; by  the  other  the  Invincible 
Armada  had  been  scattered,  and  the  spiritual 
despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages  destroyed.  Greece 
had  produced  a whole  phalanx  of  noble  war- 
riors; England  had  reared  a whole  race 
of  sea-heroes.  Both  had  proved  that  periods 
of  renewed  political  activity  and  animated 
national  feeling  produced  great  men  in  countries 
in  which  there  was  a genuine  vitality.  the 
vitality  of  Greece  produced  Pericles  in  politics, 
and  Phidias  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  -Athens 
was  to  have  been  made  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the 
temple  of  the  Muses,  and  the  centre  of  learnmg 
and  art.  Phidias  (who  was  born  about  500  B.c.), 
was  the  son  of  Charmides,  of  Athens,  and  was  tlie 
pupil  of  Hegias  and  Ageladas.  His  two  most 
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celebrated  works  were  the  Zeus  at  Olympia  (432 
B.C.),  and  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon  (437  B.c.) 
The  Athene  which  he  produced  was  40ft.  high,  com- 
posed of  gold  and  ivory  laid  over  a wooden  form. 
Simplicity,  peaceful  power,  benevolent  protection, 
and  victorious  self-reliance  were  expressed  in  this 
work.  It  was  a characteristic  fact  that  in  Greece 
there  were  many  mythical  heroes,  but  very  few 
deifications  of  mere  historical  soldiers.  There 
were  statues  without  number  of  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  poetry  or  art,  or  who  had 
gained  prizes  as  wrestlers  or  runners,  but  mere 
destruction  was  not  so  respected.  Phidias  espe- 
cially succeeded  in  giving  a concrete  form  to  the 
abstract  conception  of  the,  divinity  as  far  as  was 
possible.  His  works  were  very  numerous  ; iu 
addition  to  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Zeus  men- 
tioned, there  were  thirteen  others,  of  which  six 
were  of  Athene  (one  of  them  being  iu  bronze  and 
70ft.  high),  one  of  Apollo,  one  of  Hermes  (marble), 
three  Aphrodites  (two  marble  and  one  gold  and 
ivory),  one  Mother  of  the  Gods  (material  unknown), 
and  an  HSsculapius  in  gold  and  ivory.  Of  sacri- 
ficial statues,  the  most  celebrated  was  a group  of 
thirteen  figures  in  bronze,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Battle  of  Marathon.  The  only  historical 
figure  in  this  group  was  that  of  Miltiades,  the 
twelve  others  surrounding  him  having  been 
mythical  heroes.  Phidias  was  no  less  skilled  in 
chiselled  works  of  the  smallest  kind.  According 
to  Martial,  he  made  fishes,  bees,  flies,  and  a 
cicada.  Of  all  these,  however,  none  remained. 
His  Zeus  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of 
Ccesar  ; and  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II. 
(A.D.  408),  the  Temple  of  Olympia  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  with  it  the  great  masterpiece  perished. 
The  Athene  was  lost,  it  was  said,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  but  had,  no  doubt,  been  destroyed 
before  that  date.  All  that  remained  of  Phidias’s 
works  were  some  of  his  architectural  sculptures, 
which,  at  least,  served  to  prove  the  great  master’s 
genius.  Amongst  these  were— The  metopes  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  eighteen  in  number,  ten 
of  which,  from  the  eastern  side,  represented  the 
deeds  of  Herakles,  and  eight,  from  the  north 
arid  south,  those  of  Theseus  himself.  Of  the 
frieze  (representing  an  heroic  combat  under 
the  guidance  of  the  gods),  there  were 
splendid  casts  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
metopes,  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  the  statues  from 
the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  and  other  works 
by  this  great  master  having  been  described  in  de- 
I'aili  Dr.  Zerflfi  concluded  by  observing  that  neither 
Phidias,  nor  the  school  he  founded,  was  sensational, 
but  did  justice  to  poetry  in  exquisite  forms, 
finished  with  great  care  and  technical  knowledge. 
Alkemenes  and  Phidias  had  had  to  produce 
colossal  figures  of  Athene ; and  that  of  Alke- 
menes whilst  still  on  the  ground  obtained  the 
prize,  that  of  Phidias  appearing  out  of  propor- 
tion and  coarse.  When,  however,  the  statues  came 
to  be  raised  on  their  lofty  pedestals  the  critics  had 
to  revoke  their  judgment— that  of  Phidias  appear- 
ing perfect,  whilst  that  of  Alkemenes  had  lost  all 
its^  refined  and  detailed  charms.  From  this  it  was 
evident  that  perspective  had  been  studied  with  the 
greatest  attention  by  Phidias,  and  it  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  same  could  not  be  said  of 
more  modern  sculptors.  The  great  merit  of 
Phidias,  however,  was  idealisation  ; with  him  the 
study  of  anatomy  was  not  degraded  to  a coarse 
naturalism,  but  had  served  as  a mere  basis — as  a 
u-amework  or  mould  into  which  he  had  poured  his 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  forms  of  mankind,  so 
ns  to  reproduce  their  spiritual  essence  in  matter. 

In  this  direction  he  was  followed  and  almost 
■ivalled  by  Polycletus  of  Argos. 


hut  it  was  far  less  trouble  to  all  concerned 
to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  allow 
the  bones  to  be  carted  off  to  be  used  as  road 
materials,  or  to  find  their  way  to  the  rag- shop 
through  the  agency  of  the  thrifty,  but  rather  un- 
scrupulous, juvenile  population  of  Kennington. 
The  burying-ground  referred  to  airpears  to  have 
been  used  as  a plague-pit.  This  fact  is  espe- 
cially worth  remembering  by  the  inhabitants 
of  S.  Martin’s-in-the-fields  and  Kempsford-road. 
Seriously,  ought  the  contractor,  whose  careless- 
ness, or  the  carelessness  of  whose  men,  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  dangerous  outrage  on  good- 
feeling,  to  escape  with  a gentle  magisterial  repri- 
mand ? 


GUILDS  FOR  ART  AND  ARTISAlSiS. 


A NEW  ROAD  MATERIAL. 

A SPHALTE,  granite,  and  macadam  have  all 
aTa  .been  temporarily  superseded  as  road 
uatenals  in  Kennington  lately  by  churchyard 
noula  and  bones.  A new  roadway  is  being  made, 
sanitary  inspectors  who 
isited  the  spot  found  that  several  loads  of  earth, 
atommgled  with  skulls,  bones,  and  portions  of 
'Oans  had  been  brought  to  the  place  for  the  pur- 
se  of  making  up  the  ground.  A number  of 
oys  assembled  and  awaited  the  an-ival  of  the 
' s,  and  upon  the  load  being  deposited  they  set 
ork  collectmg  the  human  remains,  which  they 
to  forty  cartloads 
brought  from  an  old  burial 
if  disturbed  for  the  purpose 

: makmg  additions.to  the  National  Gallery,  which 
be  Secretary  of  State  had  directed 

lemams  to  be  collected  and  re-interred; 


WE  thoroughly  agree  with  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  that  “ there  is  no  greater  sign  of 
the  dismembership  of  society  than  the  unsystema- 
tised and  spasmodic  efl'orts  that  are  now  made  to 
revive  art.”  There  are  very  few  who  deny  the 
decay  of  artistic  feeling— almost  as  few  who  can 
agree  as  to  the  method  of  its  regeneration,  or  who 
really  have  made  up  their  minds  what  it  is  they 
wish  to  regenerate.  Mr.  Fry  has  one  strong  claim 
on  our  attention.  He  is  at  least  practical  and  talks 
common  sense.  His  propositions  are  simple  and 
iiis  conclusions  have  a business  air  about  them. 
He  lays  down  the  axiom  that,  to  reproduce  the  art 
work  of  Mediteval  times,  wo  must  first  reproduce 
the  system  which  gave  it  birth.  First  of  all  he 
recognises  the  existence  of  a healthier  and  more 
vigorous  tone  about  the  demand  and  supply  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  customer  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  went  for  it  to  a practical  workman,  and  be- 
twixt them  no  “middleman”  intervened.  The 
master  mason”  took  the  idea  of  the  work  from 
the  employer,  and,  occupying  the  places  now  held 
by  the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  clerk  of 
works,  devoted  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
work  during  its  progress,  and  personally  super- 
intended all  engaged  in  it.  As  a practical  way  of 
effecting  such  a change  on  the  present  system,  Mr. 
Fry  suggests  that  architects  should  leave  their 
oflfices,  corporate  good  artisans  with  whom  they  are 
personally  acquainted  into  guilds,  and  execute 
their  own  designs  themselves  one  at  a time.  What 
sort  of  a reply,  we  wonder  would  be  made  to  this 
by  Mr.  Scott,  who  turns  out  his  churches  by  the 
score,  like  a manufacturer  of  chairs  and  tables,  and 
with  about  as  much  personal  superintendence  ? 

_ The  “corporate  guilds  ” would  consist,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fry,  of  members  all  personally  known 
to  each  other.  Strikes  and  lockouts  would  be 
avoided,  because  the  connection  between  masters 
and  men  would  cease  to  be  wholly  of  a mercenary 
character,  as  it  is  at  [present.  They  would  no 
longer  be  merely  machines,  but  each  possessing  the 
privilege  of  a voice  in  the  work,  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  his  chief,  they  would  soon  cultivate 
an  esprit  de  corps,  which  would  prove  a potent 
power  for  good  in  improving  the  work  done. 

From  the  establishment  of  such  guilds  Mr.  Fry 
candidly  admits  he  expects  no  immediate  great 
improvement.  “ But  the  right  track  would  have 
been  found  which  has  been  known  to  lead  to  the 
true  goal,  and,  by  steadily  pursuing  it,  in  course  of 
time  one  might  hope  to  arrive  at  the  same  termi- 
nation to  a style  of  architecture  as  pure,  as 
genuine,  and  as  essentially  modern,  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  the  age,  as  the  grand  old  styles  of  by- 
gone days  were  in  their  own  time.” 

We  reproduce  the  “ Guild  Rules,”  which  are 
appended  to  Mr.  Fry’s  essay.  They  give  a com- 
plete notion  of  his  idea,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  them  criticised  by  our  readers.  The  subject 
would  form  no  bad  subject  for  discussion  by  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association. 


The  c.apital  of  the  Guild  to  be  held  in  bharee  of  ^ 1 by 
working  members  of  tlie  Guild  only. 

Each  member  to  be  a shareholder. 

'I  he  lowest  and  higljest  limit  of  number  of  shares  to  be 
held  by  any  one  member  of  the  Guild  to  be 
The  inierest  of  the  shares  not  to  e.xceed  the  rate  of  6 per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  profits  of  the  Guild,  beyond  thi.-i,  to  be  usually 
divided  into  four  parts  ; one  of  which  to  be  devoted  to  the 
shareholders  as  bonus,  and  the  three  remaining  parts  to 
all  members  of  the  Guild  iu  proportion  to  their  wages. 

The  dividend,  bonus,  and  profits  to  be  paid  half-yearly. 
The  master  to  have  full  power  to  retain  such  portion  of 
the  profits  as  he  may  deem  necessary  tor  current  expenses. 

Tiie  master  to  receive  per  week  a crown  a head  for  each 
member  of  the  Guild  until  it  numbers  over  twenty  mem- 
bers, exclusive  of  himself.  Then,  when  it  e\cced.s  that 
number,  he  will  only  receive  half-a-crown  a week  addi- 
tional for  each  additional  member. 

The  master  should  be  able  to  draw'  and  carve  well ; he 
should  have  studied  the  hum-aii  figure,  and  have  a general 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  He  should  also  bo  a thoroughly 
practical  man,  able,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  put  his  own 
hand  to  the  work.  Ilis  duty  would  chietlv  consist  in 
making  all  necessary  working  drawings,  keepiurthe  men 
employed,  and  generally  managing  the  Guild  ; hut  ha 
should  also  find  time  for  stone  carving.  The  w’(ii-kmeu 
would  have  a claim  upon  him  to  instruct  them  in  their 
work  when  they  require  it. 

The  master  should  be  the  largest  shareholder,  but  other- 
wise  iu  money  matters  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Guild. 

No  shareholder  under  £100  to  draw  his  shares  with  lees 
than  six  months’  notice,  and  those  of  £100  and  upwards 
with  less  than  a year’s  notice. 

In  the  case  of  his  suddenly  retiring  from  the  Guild,  or 
dying,  he  or  his  heirs  yvould  be  entitled  to  the  interest  on 
his  shares,  but  to  no  part  of  the  profits  ; also  the  same  rule 
to  apply  iu  the  case  of  any  member  being  expelled. 

The  master  to  have  full  power  to  expel  from  the  Guild 
any  member  who  has  been  guilty  of  repeated  misdemea- 
nours or  insubordination. 

In  the  case  of  a criminal  offence,  a repetition  would  not 
be  needed  to  empower  the  master  to  expel. 

In  the  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  arising  respecting 
the  highest  limit  of  shares  to  be  held  by  each  member,  it 
shall  be  decided  that  the  right  of  each  is  iu  proportion  to 
the  w eekly  w.ages  received. 

'The  master  to  be  quite  irresponsible  for  any  work  in 
which  he  may  engage  the  Guild. 

The  master  shall  settle  any  dispute  between  members 
that  may  arise. 

The  workmen  to  be  represented  by  a committee  of  asses- 
sors. 

Each  craft  to  elect  a representative  to  be  a member  of  the 
committee  of  assessors,  provided  the  craft  numbers  three  or 
more  members. 

The  assessoi-3  to  be  elected  half  yearly,  and  to  be  eligible 
for  re-election. 

The  election  to  take  place  immediately  before  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  bonus. 

Every  half  year  the  assessors  to  appoint  a chartered  ae 
countant  (previous  to  the  distribution  of  the  bonus  and 
the  dividends)  to  audit  the  a counts. 

This  actuary’s  fee  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Guild. 

Any  alteration  of  or  addition  to  the  rules  of  the  Guild 
to  be  settled  by  the  master,  committee  of  assessors,  and 
foramen — who  shall  together  constitute  the  Board. 

The  Board  shall  arrange  the  holidays  at  Easter  and 
Christmas. 

’The  Board  shall  settle  about  the  purchase  of  material 
and  the  price  of  work  iu  contracting  or  otherwise.  Any 
such  decision  to  be  subject  to  the  master’s  veto. 

The  Board,  for  whom  the  master  may  act,  shall  leeallv 
represented  the  Guild.  ® 

special  object  of  this  Guild  is  the  erection  of 
Churches,  so  it  is  thought  proper  that  all  its  members 
should  be  m communion  with  ihe  Anglican  section  of  the 
Catholic  Chui'ch. 


SCIENCE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
{Continued  fromp.  32,  Vol.  XIX.) 

SLATING. 


GUILD  RULES. 

The  Guild  to  bo  directed  by  one  master. 

The  Guild  to  consist  of  one  master,  fellow-craftsmen  ol  all 
trades  employed  in  building,  and  aiiprentices ; not  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  fifty  in  aU. 

Bach  craft  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  a foreman 

The  foremen  to  be  appointed  by  the  master. 

Each  craftsman  to  be  engaged  by  the  master  to  work  a 
time,  not  exceeding  three  months,  as  a probationer,  before 
being  admitted  into  the  Guild,  daring  which  time  he  shall 
receive  wages  according  to  the  market  rate. 

The  master  to  have  complete  control  over  the  men  and 
the  works ; his  decision  iu  all  cases  to  be  final  • and  his 
designs  in  no  case  to  be  deviated  from  without  his  consent 

The  master  to  have  the  power  to  bind  apprentices  as 
members  of  the  Guild. 

The  men  to  receive  weekly  wages  at  the  market  rate  • 
the  particular  amount  in  any  case  of  dispute  to  be  settled 
by  the  master. 

* “ Guilds  Desirable  for  Art  and  Artisans,”  by  Samuel 
•CRY.  London  : J.  Mastem. 


The  Port  Madoc  slates  are  not  all  of  inferior 
quality,  as  has  often  been  inferred  by  the 
building  community  in  Liverpool  on  account  of 
their  experience  with  the  cheap  slates  from  that 
port  that  have  lately  been  introduced  and  used 
largely  among  us.  When  in  Carnarvon,  a short 
time  ago,  I saw  some  tons  of  good  Port  Madoc 
slates  that  would  compare  well  with  the  best 
Bangor.  The  inferior  slates  may  always  be 
readily  told  by  their  dull,  heavy  colour  and  heavy 
sound  ; some  of  these  inferior  Port  Madoc  slates 
I have  known  to  become  literally  washed  away  by 
heavy  rains.  The  clear  ring  and  bright  appear- 
ance of  good  slates  are  always  a protection  to  the 
architect  against  his  being  deceived  ; as  a rule, 
the  clearer  the  ring  the  better  the  slate.  Slates 
are  of  best  quality  when  taken  from  deep  down 
in  the  quarry,  the  weight  upon  them  causes  closer 
texture.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  this  rule  does 
not  hold  in  the  quarrying  of  stone.  Bath  stone 
is,  as  a rule,  found  coarser  very  deep  iu  the  quarry 
than  at  a moderate  depth. 

In  Liverpool,  where  roofs  are  generally  flat,  ton 
slates  have  the  preference.  TheliabiUty  of  chimney 
pots  falling  upon  them,  and  the  persistent  walk- 
ing upon  roofs  by  tradesmen,  however  much  they 
are  cautioned  to  the  contrary,  make  it  advisable 
to  use  the  strongest  slates  possible  ; Count  slates 

♦ Read  by  Wm.  Parslow,  Esq.,  before  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  and  Archasological  Society. 
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look  better  and  arc  more  suitable  for  sharp  roofs. 
In  laying  slates  it  is  well  to  leave  a small  space 
between  each,  instead  of  fitting  them  quite  close 
together  ; the  space  acts  as  a channel  to  convey 
the  water  to  the  slate  below,  but  if  fitted  closely 
the  water  spreads  and  runs  along  the  ridges  of 
each  slate,  finding  its  way  into  the  nail  holes,  and 
occasioning  damp  in  the  ceilings  underneath ; the 
numerous  ridges  in  ton  slates  make  this  precau- 
tion especially  necessary.  There  is  great  neces- 
sity for  watching,  not  only  the  proper  lapping  of 
the  slates,  but  also  the  cover  of  the  nail  holes  by 
at  least  four  inches;  roofs  are  frequently  defective 
for  want  of  precaution  in  this  particular.  More 
lap  is  requisite  with  ordinary  ton  slates  than  with 
Count,  since  being  rougher,  they  do  not  lie  so 
closely  ; the  neglect  of  attention  to  this  is  often  a 
cause  of  damp. 

CEMENTIKO. 


Icnt'th  and  quite  rotten,  no  strength  in  it.  This  | old  in  such  a position  as  almost  to  escape  detec- 
sort  of  hair  makes  the  plaster  far  worse  than  it  , tion ; there  was  an  abundance  of  lead  piping 
would  be  without  any  ; the  plaster  should  also  be  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the_  contractor,  and 
examined  before  being  put  upon  the  ceilings  by  the  only  conceivable  cause  for  this  deception  was 
holdin"  a little  up  with  the  spade ; the  quality  in  the  disinclination  of  the  man  employed  to  put 
this  respect  can  be  detected  by  the  hair  hanging  himself  to  the  necessary  trouble  involved  ; and 
dawn.  About  six  pounds  of  hair  to  one  of  mortar  i here  again  another  source  may  be  observed  by 
is  a good  proportion  for  top  stuff ; considerably  I which  errors  creep  in.  As  another  illustration,  I 
less  hair  is  needed  in  w'all  stuff.  The  finishing  | recollect,  on  the  completion  of  a first-class  villa 
coat  of  plaster  is  sometimes  set  with  hair  in  it ; 


Good  cement  face-work  will  stand  well  for  many 
years  without  being  painted.  Cement  that  re- 
quires painting  for  durability  and  not  for  appear- 
ance only  is  of  inferior  quality ; the  principal 
object  in  painting  cement  work  is  to  give  it  a fresh 
appearance.  The  front  of  the  old  Compton 
House,  in  Church-street,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pe.arance  of  stone,  was  good  cement  that  had  not 
been  painted.  Good  Portland  cement  may  be 
always  told  by  its  bright  colour  of  bluish  tinge ; 
the  common  is  a dull  slate  colour.  For  face  work 
two  of  gravel  and  one  of  cement  is  the  best  mix- 
ture, with  the  finishing  coat  half  and  half  ; too 
much  cement  in  the  mixture,  making  it  technically 
too  rich,  is  a common  cause  of  cracks.  Good 
cement  the  second  day  should  be  so  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  broken  without  difficulty  ; that  which 
will  crumble  easily  in  the  fingers  on  the  second 
day  may  be  condemned  at  once  as  not  good. 
Specifications  often  require  that  gravel  only  shall 
be  mixed  with  the  cement  ; that  for  mouldings 
should,  however,  be  mixed  with  sharp  sand, other- 
wise a smooth  finish  cannot  be  obtained.  Port- 
land cement  should  not  bo  wetted  on  finishing  ; 
this  perishes  the  cement ; the  first  coat  should  be 
well  wetted  and  soaked,  then  the  last  coat  put  on, 
and  this  not  touched  again  with  water  ; if  rain 
gets  to  it  before  being  quite  dry  it  is  very  liable 
to  perish  ; on  the  other  hand,  fire  cracks,  com- 
mon in  cement  works,  often  arise  through  the 
under  coat  being  too  di-y  when  the  last  is  put  on. 
If  cement  be  put  upon  a wall  liable  to  damp,  the 
wall  should  be  allowed  to  dry  first,  otherwise  the 
cement  may  perish.  If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  and  the  damp  in  the  wall  does  not  dryout 
quickly  or  becomes  renewed,  the  cement  is  sure  to 
perish.  The  cracks  that  occur  in  the  lining  of 
rain-water  tanks  are  not  generally  due  to  inferior 
cement,  but  to  insufficient  provision  for  bearing 
the  weight  of  water.  In  making  a rain  water 
tank  of  brickwork  it  is  well  to  build  the  half  brick 
lining  in  cement,  and  then  form  the  bottom  of  the 
sides  of  the  tank  with  cant  angle  bricks  ; this 
takes  a great  deal  of  the  pressure  of  the  water  off 
the  bottom  and  throws  it  on  to  the  sides,  prevent- 
ing leakages  through  cracks  occasioned  by  settle- 
ment. The  cant  bracks  may  be  put  in  after  the 
tank  is  formed  set  in  cement,  but  they  are  better 
built  in  as  the  work  proceeds  and  bonded.  F or  point- 
ing about  roofs  hair  mortar  mixed  with  cement  is 
better  than  cement  only  ; it  adheres  when  the  heat 
and  cold  cause  expansion  and  contraction,  and  does 
not  crack  through  uneven  drying  ; half  and  half  is  a 
right  proportion.  Good  cement  is  often  spoilt  at 
buildings  through  undue  exposure  or  otherwise  by 
want  of  care  ; when  the  men  are  disposed  to  put 
this  into  their  work,  it  becomes  difficult  for  the 
architect  to  detect  the  evil  until  too  late.  It  is 
necessary  to  bo  very  strict  with  men  on  the  first 
evidences  of  indifference. 


the  plasterer  picks  out  the  white  hair  and  beats 
it  fine,  then  uses  it  with  plaster  of  Paris.  The  last 
coat  should  be  composed  of  about  one-third  plaster 
to  two-thirds  of  lime-putty.  The  blotches  or  streaks 
sometimes  seen  in  plaster  walling  are  generally 
the  result  of  bad  work,  though  not  so  in  all  in- 
stances ; a sooty  or  burnt  brick  in  a wall  will 
sometimes  cause  an  unsightly  patch  on  the 
plaster  ; marks  from  this  cause  have  been  known 
to  come  not  only  through  the  plaster,  but  the 


' part  of  the  flashings  proved  to  be  of  three  pounds 
lead  only ; this,  on  being  discovered,  excited  bus 


picion  as  to  the  whole  of  the  lead  work  ; on  ex 
amination,  however,  the  remainder  proved  correct 
and  the  contractor,  who  was  an  honourable  man, 
accounted  for  the  cii-cumstance  by  suiiposing  the 
man  whom  he  had  employed  when  engaged  with 
that  portion  of  the  work  found  himself  short  of 
material,  and  used  what  was  nearest  to  hand. 
Such  ciixumstances  show  special  necessity  for 
careful  and  intelligent  supervision  of  this  branch 


papering  also.  New  ceilings  ought  not  to  be  ! of  works,  since,  apart  from  malevolence,  careless- 
whitened  : whiting  eats  into  the  new  work  and  ' ness  and  accident  may  result  in  so  much  defective 
injures  it.  Lime  for  mortar  should  be  burnt  but  work  that,  though  not  at  once  apparent,  is  in  the 
little  ; much  burning  destroys  its  nature ; the  end  the  more  injurious.  Where  there  is  a dis- 
phrase  “ lime  to  be  well  burnt  ” is  apt  to  mislead.  ' position  to  deceive,  the  facilities  in  plumbers’ 
When  sluiced,  lime  is  much  better  than  when  I work  are  so  numerous  that  the  results  are  often 
slaked  in  the  common  way ; by  sluicing  I mean  I infamous.  In  a recent  erection  in  this  locality, 
letting  it  fall  to  pieces,  instead  of  running  it  with  the  sole  contractor  for  which  was  a most 
water”  it  becomes  much  more  durable  for  mortar,  I honourable  man,  the  roof,  on  completion, 
and  especially  for  pebble-dasMng  in  mortar.  If  proved  to  be  flashed  with  zinc,  painted  to 
in  mixing  the  lime  for  mortar  or  plaster  the  least 
bit  remf  ins  whole,  though  as  small  as  a pin  head, 
it  will  burst  in  time  and  throw  the  plaster  off  the 
wall.  This  explains  the  cause  of  bui'sting  occa- 
sionally seen  on  jjlastercd  walls.  When  the  lime 
is  run  with  water  this  defect  is  not  so  frequent  as 

when  the  lime  is  allowed  to  fall;  the  latter  mode,  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  ^ i ■ . 

however,  makes  a superior  mortar,  but  the  lime  cent  visit,  that  ordinary  flashing  is  executed  with 
for  this  purpose  is  best  prepared  two  or  three  71b.  lead ; this  is  an  unusual  strength  with  ns, 
months  beforehand,  which  precaution  prevents  but  should  be  adopted  everywhere  when  tae 
any  portion  of  the  lime  remaining  whole  ; it  in- 
volves extra  trouble  in  turning  it  over,  which 
makes  the  mortar  very  expensive.  I have  known 
the  following  practice  to  be  observed  in  making 
good  mortar : — The  lime  spread  on  the  ground  and 
a little  water  thrown  over  it,  the  whole  then 
covered  with  sand  and  left  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  water  slakes  the  lime  into  a powder ; this  is 
then  mixed  with  the  sand,  and  the  whole  passed 
through  a sieve ; it  is  then  ready  to  mix  with 
water  to  form  mortar  or  plaster. 

The  best  way  of  forming  plaster  cornices  is  to 
run  a muffied  mould,  muffled  with  plaster  of 


I resemble  lead,  lead,  as  per  specification,  being 
so  fixed  so  as  to  deceive  in  those  positions  likely 
1 be  examined.  The  eye  may  soon  become 
I familiarised  with  the  various  thicknesses  of 
; of  lead  sheets  and  pipes,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
' make  an  efl'ort  to  retain  this  familiarity.  In  some 

I found,  on  a re- 


Paris,  upon  a ground  of  1 hair  mortar,  and  leaving 
about  Jin.  to  be  run  afterwards  with  plaster  of 
Paris  and  lime  putty  ; this  makes  a much  stronger 
cornice  than  is  made  by  the  present  system, 
which  is  only  a result  of  a wish  to  expedite  the 
work  and  make  it  cheaip  at  the  expense  of  quality 
of  workmanship.  Plaster  cornices  often  crack 
through  there  being  common  plaster  mixed  with 
the  good ; the  common  sets  more  quicldy  than 
the  good,  and  the  uneven  setting  produces  cracks. 
It  is  a common  practice  to  mix  glue  with  plaster 
when  there  is  doubt  as  to  .its  quality ; the  glue 
causes  the  whole  to  take  a longer  time  in  setting. 


rLASTEKINO. 


In  lathing  for  plasterwork  laths  should  break 
bond — an  arrangement  technically  termed  snatch- 
ing ; this  gives  a good  hold  to  the  joists  and 
makes  a firm  ceiling.  Instead  of  the  lathing  being 
executed  with  rows  of  laths  of  equal  lengths, 
joined  by  other  rows  of  similar  lengths,  the  bond 
should  be  broken  by  changing  the  length  of  the 
laths  every  five  or  six  feet,  and  so  causing  one  set 
to  stretch  across  the  joists  to  which  the  others 
have  been  fastened.  This  system  takes  moix 
time  than  the  ordinary  system,  and  will  not  be 
adopted  by  men  unless  they  are  well  looked 
after ; it  requires  to  be  distinctly,  specified,  on 
account  of  the  extra  labour.  It  is  well  to  examine 
the  cow  hair  provided  for  mortar  before  it  is 
used  ; hair  ought,;to  be  long  and  sound,  but  often 
it  is  brought  to  tlie  building  in  bags,  of  short 


PLUMBING. 

No  branch  of  the  building  trade  requires  more 
careful  supervision  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
than  this  ; defects  creep  in  from  all  conceivable 
causes.  I was  recently  asked  to  look  at  the  iron 
cistern  attached  to  a cii’culating  boiler  that  had 
only  been  in  use  three  years,  but  was  now  worn 
out ; the  house  was  of  good  class,  £150  rental. 
I found,  on  examination,  that  the  bottom  was 
completely  worn  through,  and  accounted  for  it 
thus  : no  steam  pipes  had  been  fixed,  and  hence 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  had  exercised  a force 
upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cistern,  result- 
ing in  the  effects  named,  mild  compared  with 
what  they  might  have  been,  for  though  the  neces- 
sary steam  pipes  had  been  omitted,  stop  cocks  te 
the  pipes  had  been  carefully  fixed  ; evidently  the 
steam  had  found  its  only  escape  through  these 
pqies,  and  hence,  had  the  .stop  cocks  happened  to 
have  been  turned  at  any  time,  there  would  then 
have  been  no  possible  escape  for  the  steam,  and 
an  explosion  must  have  I’esulted.  The  work  had 
to  all  appearance  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
apprentices  who  did  not  understand  it,  and  this  is 
one  source  by  which  errors  creep  into  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  building  trade.  On  another 
occasion,  on  being  asked  to  look  at  some  property 
in  course  of  erection,  I found  the  lead  pipes  were 
all  of  considerably  less  weight  than  specified,  and 
having  them,  as  I thought,  all  changed,  I dis- 
covered a length  of  the  old  piping  left  in  a place 
where  not  exposed,  the  new  being  jointed  to  the 


flashings  are  long  or  exposed  to  unusual 
tempest.  Ways  and  means  are  continuallj 
evidencing  themselves  for  saving  expense  ii 
the  manufacture  of  the  numerous  fittinge 
required  in  plumbers’  work,  and  a strong 
check  is  requii-ed  on  the  part  of  the  architect ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  importanl 
that  he  make  himself  familiar  with  the  numeroni 
improvements  that  are  continually  being  invented 
To  enlarge  upon  this  latter  subject  would  be  oul 
of  place  in  this  paper.  Common  brass  work  ii 
taps,  &c.,  is  often  deteriorated  by  a mixture  o 
zinc  in  the  metal ; this  may  be  known  by  thi 
light  yellow  colour  of  the  brass  when  polished 
the  best  brass  work,  containing  gun  metal,  has  ; 
much  darker  colour.  Lead  piping  is  often  ob- 
tained cheap  in  Liverpool  made  of  old  pipes,  frot 
which  the  solder  has  not  been  extracted  in  th 
ordinary  way,  and  which,  being  left  in  the  lead 
necessarily  destroys  its  properties.  The  regu 
lating  cisterns  of  some  houses  I recently  ex 
amined  leaked  in  most  instances,  though  the; 
were  comparatively  new.  I found  the  cause  wa 
in  the  valve  being  flush  instead  of  being  raised,  i 
difference  which  considerably  reduces  the  cos 
of  cisterns,  but  detracts  materially  from  thei 
usefulness  ; the  action  of  the  plug  and  chair 
assisted  by  corrosion,  soon  wears  down  the  meta 
round  the  valve,  causing  it  to  leak ; but  when  th^ 
valve  is  raised  as  it  should  be,  the  thickness  o 
the  valve  has  to  be  worn  down,  which  is  har^, 
possible,  before  this  tendency  to  leak  can  begin 
A little  difference  such  as  this  makes  all  th 
difference  between  good  and  bad  plumbing,  ani 
again  in  reference  to  fixing  those  fittings,  lb' 
cheap  ways  of  joining  pipes  may  be  soon  detectei 
but  we  cannot  readily  observe  when  taps  ani 
cocks  are  secured  with  a mixture  of  packing  ani 
solder  instead  of  being  neatly  soldered  only 
which  is  essential  for  such  fittings.  Boss  tap 
are  best  having  a square  knob  attached  to  th 
boss  to  secure  their  hold  in  the  wood  or  ston 
work,  otherwise  when  the  tap  is  screwed  or  nn 
screwed  the  pipe  will  be  twisted  and  so  injured 

ri? j-i- - UnOil 


Since  the  subject  of  using  lead  pipes  lined  wit 
block  tin  has  been  before  us  recently  I 'rill  not 
as  I intended,  go  into  its  merits,  particularly  a 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  Liverpool  wate 
have  not  the  action  upon  lead  that  is  experience 
elsewhere,  rendering  such  pipes  necessary  with  ni 
but  in  reference  to  the  subject  I heard  of  a caM  < 
lead  palsy,  where  the  doctors  were  ^ 
puzzled  to  find  out  how  the  lead  had  entered  th 
patient’s  system  ; they  subsequently  found,  hor 
ever,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  wan 
taken  from  a lead  pipe  which  for  a considerab 
distance  had  been  exposed  to  the  outer 
this  cii'cumstance  was  regarded  by  the  haemc 
men  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  masmuen  ■ 
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chemical  action  sets  in  tlnwxgh  the  influence  of 
water  on  leafl  pipes,  mucli  more  seriously  when 
aided  by  the  external  air  than  when  the  pipes  are 
covered  in  the  usual  way  ; the  circumstances 
suggests  the  necessity  of  caution  in  covering  lead 
pipes.  Lead  pipes  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
vermin.  I have  known  rats  to  gnaw  holes  in  gas 
and  water  pipes,  and  make  serious  havoc  in  a 
single  night,  Covering  pipes  with  gas  tar  is  a good 
preservative,  since  rats  will  not  touch  this. 

[To  be  continued.) 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Post  Office. — Mr.  Eykyn,  ou  Thurs- 
day week,  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  the  descryitiou  of  the  new  Post  Office, 
published  by  a member  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ai'chitccts  was  correct,  and  if  so,  whether 
any  steps  would  be  taken  to  improve  the  elevation 
of  that  building.  Mr.  Ayrton  said,  to  make  his 
answer  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  he  should  ex- 
plain the  matter.  The  gentleman  referred  to  had 
described  the  design  for  the  new  Post  Office  as  the 
ugliest  evei|  conggived — that  it  was  entirely  devoid 
of  all  architectural  knowledge  and  treatment,  and 
want  of  skill  applied  to  the  work  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangement  the  Fu-st  Commissioners  of  Works 
had  made  for  carrying  it  out.  The  best  answer  he 
could  give  was  to  state  what  realty  had  ocemTed. 
The  design  for- the  new  Post  Office  was  originally 
prepared  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Works,  under  the  direction  of  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  North  Leicestershire,  when 
that  noble  lord  held  office.  Mr.  Layard,  when  he 
took  the  office,  did  not  approve  of  the  design,  and 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  prepared 
what  they  considered  to  be  an  improved  design. 
It  was  then  sent  ta  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
to  the  Treasury,  and  on  their  approving  of  it  steps 
were  taken  to  obtain  tenders  to  carryout  the  works 
before  he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  became  Fu'st  Commissioner ; 
and  to  show  the  value  of  the  ridiculous  criticism 
referred  to,  he  would  only  add  that  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  had  recommended  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  receive  her  Majesty’s  Gold  Medal  for 
the  great  knowledge  which  every  one  knew  that 
gentleman  possessed  in  all  matters  connected  with 
architecture. 


cipal  entrance  in  the  front  of  the  building  has 
two  arched  doorways,  leading  respectively  to  the 
male  and  female  wards.  Exterior  walls  are  14in. 
thick,  interior,  ditto,  9in.,  the  material  used 
throughout  being  brick,  relieved  with  bands  of 
blue  and  white,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  to 
doors  and  windows.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
day-rooms  for  males  and  females,  each  room 
being  20ft.  by  IGft.,  by  lift.  high.  The  male 
and  female  wards  are  on  the  first  floor.  Each 
ward  contains  four  beds,  is  lift.  6in.  high,  and 
has  the  necessary  accessories  in  the  shape  of 
closets,  &c.  The  surgery  is  also  situated  on  the 
first  floor.  The  baths  are  movable  on  wheels. 
Mr.  6.  Page,  of  Tenbury,  is  the  builder,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Day,  of  Worcester,  is  the  architect. 
The  cost  has  been  about  £1,200. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  nob  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  coniinuuications  should  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  oorrespojiianoe.  J 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Church  Enlargement  and  Extension. — The 
Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlarge- 
ment, Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels  htld  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on  Mon- 
lay,  at  the  society’s  house,  7,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing objects,  viz.  ; — Building  a new  church  at 
Caldmore,  in  the  parish  of  Walsall ; rebuilding 
the  churches  at  Church  Lawford,  near  Rugby  j 
Linkenholt,  near  Hungerford  ; and  Martindale, 
near  Penrith.  Enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing 
the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Bebington, 
near  Birkenhead;  Britford,  near  Salisbury;  By- 
well S.  Andrews,  near  Newcastle  ; Crawley  Down, 
near  Worth,  Sussex ; Germansweek,  near  Launces- 
ton, Devon;  S.  Mary-le-Strand,  London;  and 
Thorp  Arch,  near  Tadcaster,  York,  Under  urgent 
circumstances  the  grant  formerly  made  towards 
rebuilding  the  church  at  Burton -Pedwardine,  near 
Sleaford,  Lincoln,  was  increased.  A grant  was 
rlao  made  from  the  School-Church  and  Mission 
House  Fund  towards  enlarging  the  school-church 
rtSewer’s-end,  in  the  parish  of  Saffron  Walden, 
Essex.  The  society  likewise  accepted  the  trust 
cf  a sum  of  money  as  a repair-fund  for  the  church 
it  Cantley,  in  the  parish  of  Sedberg,  York. 

BUILDINGS. 

Liverpool. — The  London  and  North-Western 
Kailway  Company  have  erected  at  their  terminus 
:n  Lime-street  Liverpool,  opposite  S.  George’s  Hall, 
a large  hotel,  which  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of 
narch.  The  building,  which  has  eight  stories,  has 
Men  two  years  in  erection,  the  architect  being 
ffr.  Waterhouse,  of  London,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Haigh  & Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The  hotel  is 
Tb  L ^ white  stone.  Each  corridor  is  300ft.  long. 
Ine  betel  has  stone  flooring  throughout,  and  is 
aot  only  fire-proof,  but  each  corridor  is  furnished 
»9ith  accessible  hose  and  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

Tenbury.  -A  hospital  for  the  cure  of  infectious 
liseases  has  just  been  completed  in  connection 
nih  the  Tenbury  Union.  The  building  consists 

two  stories,  divided  by  a stringcourse  of  white 
bn,  a ; a central  gable  with  barge- 

rnnf  t-i  yrought-iron  finial ; a steep-pitched 
1001,  tued,  with  ornamental  chimneys.  Theprin- 


To  OcTR  Readers. — We  sh<all  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
Readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi  - 
4 sliould  bd  addrosscd  to  the  EDITOR, 

31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m  on  Thursday. 

Received,— J.  M.,  A.  R.  & Co.,  Banks  & Co.,  J.  II.  B., 
J.  Hartley,  C.  Gosses,  W.  M.  & Co.,  P.  A.,  Hyde  Clarke, 
C.  J.  J^J.  K,  J.  R.  White,  J.  G.  B-,  R.  G.,  R.  & S.,  J. 

^ F..  C.  & Co., 

J.  S.  G.,  H.  Son.,  P.  & Co.,  P.  & N.  W.,  J.  H.,  R.  M.  B. 

Sketch  Booh — Thos.  Garratt,  Patrick  Auld,  J.  Laag- 
ham,  Charles  A.  Jacques,  Ed.  H.  Smales,  H.  H.  Gribble 
John  Russsll  Walker,  W.  E.  Brown,  Thomas  Lennox 
walker.  Thos.  Batterbury,  David  Grant,  and  John  Smith 
have  recorded  their  votes.  Contributors  are  respectfully 
requested  to  send  in  tlieir  votes  at  once. 

ID  to  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of 

British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  W, 

Edward  Skeritt.— Sketch  returned. 

A.  E.  PuRDiE.— No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  illustra- 
tions of  works.  The  one  you  sent  will  appear. 

Jas.  Neat,e. — Sketch  returned. 


from  one  to  three  parts  of  lime  of  the  ordinary 
sort,  instead  of  “seven  to  three,”  &c. — Ed,] 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News.) 

Sir,— I am  rather  surprised  to  be  reminded 
that  the  British  Architects  are  the  only  scientific 
body  in  London  that  do  not  circulate  their  books 
among  their  members.  In  all  other  societies  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  privileges  we  get  'for  our  sub- 
scription._  It  is  not  supposed  that  a man  engaged 
in  professional  pursuits  can  spend  hours  in  a library 
between  10  or  12  a.m.  and  4 p.m.,  and  therefore  it 
is^  provided  that  he  ca.n  have  books  necessary  for 
his  pursuits.  It  is  always  understood  that  any 
one  who  is  really  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  study  shall  have  the  use  of  books  for  even  a 
lengthened  period,  provided  he  does  not  interfere 
with  the  convenience  of  any  other  member. 

Certain  books  of  reference  must  be  always  re- 
tained in  the  library  ; but,  in  a well-constituted 
society,  there  are  duplicate  sets  even  of  some  of 

these  for  the  convenience  of  home  students. I 

am,  &c.,  Hyde  Clarke. 


KITCHEN  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir,— I have  read  the  remarks  of  “ T.  S.”  at 
page  13G.  As  to  his  first  paragraph,  he  may  as 
well  tell  us  that  the  tea-kettle  cannot  explode  as 
to  refer  to  the  kitchen  “ boiler,”  or  rather  pan, 
with  movable  lid.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
close  boilers,  such  as  your  correspondents  were 
referring  to  ? 

As  to  his  second  paragraph,  it  is  a perfect  mud- 
dle, and  judging  by  it,  the  writer  either  does  not 
understand  properly  what  he  is  writing  about,  or 
else  is  unable  to  express  himself  properly.  So  I 
must  just  refer  your  readers  to  my  remarks  in 
your  issue  of  10th  inst.,  a little  study  of  which,  in 
connection  with  the  sketch,  will  be  useful,  espe- 
cially to  non  practical  men. 

“T.  S’s”  cistern,  closed  hermetically,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  what  is  generally  understood 
by  the  term  “ cistern,”  but  then  becomes  a tank, 
as  plumbers  term  it,  which  tank  acts  as  an  en- 
largement of  the  boiler;  e.(j.,  a house  of  four  flats 
may  have  the  cold  cistern  in  garret  at  top,  and 
boiler  in  kitchen  in  lower  flat,  and.  having  no  hot 
cistern,  as  I gave  sketch  of,  they  may  place 
a close  tank  in  corner  (say)  of  kitchen  near 
boiler,  so  that  the  water  revolves  between 
this  tank  and  boiler  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  A 
being  the  cold  cistern,  B the  boiler,  and  C 
the  tank.  But  it  will  be  observed  in  this  case 
that  the  revolving  only  takes  place  between  B and 
C,  the  supply-pipe  to  boiler  D keeping  always 
cold,  and  merely  acts  as  supplying  cold  water  to 
B as  the  warm  water  is  being  drawn  off  from  C. 
Then  the  idea  of  placing  a “safety-pipe”  up  a 
chimney  fifty  feet  high  is  simply  absurd.  It  is 
not  hot-water  apparatus  for  heating  a church,  hot- 
house, or  school-room  we  are  treating  of.  “ T.S.” 
is  right,  however,  as  to  saying  that  the  up-pipe 
should  not  be  put  too  far  into  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  as  also  regarding  inclining  the  boiler  the 
wrong  way. 

Eig.  2 is  a sketch  of  a close  kitchen  boiler 
fitted  up,  as  many  are,  without  a hot  cistern, 
and  which  style  is  liable  to  be  the  cause  of  explo- 
sions during  frost.  So  far  as  safety  is  concerned, 
this,  and  the  tank  system  above  sketched,  are 
about  equal. 


A 


LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

Sir, — In  your  excellent  report  of  my  paper 
read  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
^ciety,  it  is  stated,  with  regard  to  blue  lias  lime 
that  “ The  mortar  is  not  of  itself  sufficiently 
hydraulic  to  set  under  water  ; but,  if  allowed  to 
remam  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  water  has  no 
effect  upon  it.” 

This  is  not  correct ; and  is  only  true  so  far  as 
the  richer  qualities  of  the  blue  lias  lime  are  con- 
cerned. The  lime  made  from  the  poor  lias  is 
eminently  hydraulic;  and  concrete  made  with 
this  lime,  in  the  proportions  of  6 parts  of  shino-le 
to  1 part  of  lime  (taken  full),  may  be  tipped  i^to 
a river  from  a stage,  and  at  the  end  of  a fortnight 
will  have  become  so  hard  as  to  be  impenetrable 
to  a pick.  I should  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting 
this  m your  next.— I am,  &c., 

H.  E.  Hunt. 

[ #*#  In  Mr.  Bancroft’s  paper  an  this  subject 
on  page  125,  fii-st  column,  line  24  from  top,  read 


net,! 


FtC.2 


,0j 


■0 


A is  the  cold  water  cistern  from  which  boiler  is 
supplied.  B the  cold  water  pipe  going  down  to 
boiler.  C is  the  boiler.  D the  hot  water  or  ex- 
pansion pipe — from  which  the  branches  may  be 
taken  off— which  rises  higher  than  cistern  and 
goes  to  outside,  say  to  roof.  In  this  case  there  is 
no  circulation,  and  unless  the  cold  pipe  was  pro- 
tected by  felt  a cold  draught  in  .frosty  weather 
might  soon  freeze  it,  and  if  fire  went  out,  the  pipe 
D also,  before  morning  ; in  which  case,  if  large 
fire  was  put  on,  away  goes  the  explosion. 

The  third  paragraph  of  “ T.  S.”  seems  to  me 
rather  curious.  The  fourth  is  sensible  when 
applied  to  patent  extras.  The  fifth  shows 
something  wrong,  for  had  the  pipes  been 
properly  covered  with  felt  we  hardly  should 
expect  them  to  have  been  frozen ; while 
the  fact  of  the  man  taking  away  the  “ safety- 
pipe  shows  how  little  value  cau  be  sometimes 
put  upon  such  extras.  Besides,  supposing  the 
people  in  house,  depending  upon  such  a safety, 
used  boiler,  and  it  got  empty,  then  a sudden  thaw 
corning  on,  what  about  boiler  if  red-hot  ? while, 
during  the  frost,  there  was  the  inconvenience  of 
want  of  water  ? Therefore,  for  safety,  convenience, 
and  non-liability  to  go  wrong,  the  plan  in  your 
issue  of  the  10th  inst.  will  be  found  the  best  and 
safest,  as  well  as  simplest,  if  the  things  are  done 
as  I said. — I am,  &c..  Plumber. 

Feb.  17th,  1871. 


SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  inserting  my 
letter  on  the  above  question  in  your  impression 
of  the  11th  inst.  Of  94  communications  sent  me 
on  the  subject  I find  the  result  to  be  that  83  of 
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the  offices  close  on  Saturday  earlier  than  on  the 
other  five  working  days  of  the  week,  the  remain- 
ing 11  slaving  on  as  usual.  I presume  I may  be 
allowed  to  take  this  result  as  a fair  representation 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  half-holiday  m recog- 
nised by  the  architectural  profession.  If  so,  the 
proportion  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  8 to  1.  Ihe 
question  then  comes  to  be,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  ninth  man  who  refuses  to  do  as  the  majority 
of  his  brother  architects  do  ? Suggestions  rise  in 
one’s  mind  with  regard  to  him  which  have 
direct  reference  to  tailors  than  architects.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  a great  matter  to  im- 
press him  with  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  himself 
and  his  assistants  a great  injustice  ; for  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  half-holiday  are  as  much  on  the 
side  of  the  principal  as  the  assistant. 

To  speak  of  these  advantages  generally,  they 
are  summed  up  in  recreation  and  study.  Now 
maintain  that  the  man  who  has  a few  hours  ot 
every  week  to  give  to  either  of  those  purposes, 
benefits  not  only  himself  but  his  einployer.  It 
he  gives  the  time  to  recreation,  he  is  certainly 
physically  able  to  do  more  work  than  if  he  had  no 
time  during  the  week  to  devote  to  such  a purpose. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  his  time  to  study, 
his  employer  of  course  receives  the  ^e’lefit  of  it 
in  having  his  work  more  carefully  and  stalfully 
done.  I contend,  therefore,  that  architects  who 
deny  their  assistants  this  boon  stand  miich 
in  their  own  light,  and  deprive  their  assist- 
ants of  the  opportunity  of  keepmg  apace  with  the 

other  young  men  in  the  profession. 

May  I be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  Institute 
would  be  doing  good  service  to  the  profession 
were  it  to  strongly  recommend  to  all  architects 
the  giving  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 

I beg  to  thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  so 
kindly  assisted  me  in  making  public  the  above 
figures. 
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sometimes  dangerous  alternative 

How  much  more  convenient,  and  fai  more  eco 

to  have  built  an  independent  gallery  on  flat 

Again,  the  desire  now  expressed  that  the  delicate 

internal  machinery  of  the  great 

posed- to  dust  and  smoke,  is  another  absurdity  tha^ 
renniro  an  army  of  cleaners  all  the  yeai  rouna. 

TT  trae  position  of  that  unsightly  musical  machine 

however  profusely  ornamented  and  gilded,  would  he  in 
rchamhe'^  out  o/Bightof  the  audience,  hut  having  a 

free  acoustic  communication  with  the  nail. 

To  all  these  maladaptations  of  an  ancient  building 
to  modern  purposes  is  superadded  ‘be  error  of  placi^^ 
the  sneakers  or  singers  at  the  greatest  distance  fiem 
JheirCareiB  ; whefeas,  if  the  broadside  princip  e had 
been  adopted,  with  the  stage  or  platform  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lesser  axis,  the  voice  7°“  ^ l^^ave  had 
only  half  the  distance  to  traverse,  and  all  other  difc- 
culties  would  have  disappeared.  The  broadside  ai- 
rangement  would  also  afford  the  convenience  of  a wider 
sta-e  than  that  of  the  largest  theatre  in  Lcndon-an 
appliance  that  is  now  found  to  he  indispensiblo  in 
order  to  render  any  building  intended  for  public  exhi^ 
bitions  remunerative.  The  days  of  Exetei  Hall  aie 
numbered,  notwithstanding  its  very  central  situation, 
with  nearly  equal  portions  of 

of  it  ; while  the  Kensington  Hall  is  situated  in 
a remote  suburb  with  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  on  one 
side  only.  In  one  respect,  the  ancients  had  a great 
advantage  over  us  moderns,  there  was  no  charge  oi 
admission ; ingress  and  egress  was  ^erefore  ‘i®®  ' 

all  diSiculty.  The  Coliseum  at  Rome  had  eighty 
entrances  of  about  the  dimensions  of  a barn  door, 
■while  the  Kensington  Hall  has  only  four. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  hig 
art  in  designs  for  metropolitan  public  b®, 

cause  the  avenues  of  approach,  which  oughtto  be  gia 
and  noble  to  correspond  with  the  structoe,  aie  ob- 
structed and  cut  up  with  check-takers  boxes  and  t 
bsirs,  besides  that  hideous  engine  of  inquisitoial  tor- 
ture. the  counting  turn-stiles. 

The  so-called  Central  Albert  HaU  of  Arts  and  Science^ 
like  everything  else,  is  a commercial  money-getting 
undertaking,  and  therefore  the  largest  possible  space  is 
secured  for  the  visitors,  while  the  performers  aie 

screwed  into  the  smallest.  At  the  conversazione  held 

at  South  Kensington  by  the  Society  of 

this  scandal  takes  place,  for  each 

presented  to,  and  received  by  some  of  the  high  au 

thorities  of  that  society.— I am,  &c., 


REPLIES. 

[2125]  PROBLEM  IN  CONSTRUCTION.— The  best 
plan  will  be  to  have  a damp  course  of  asphalte  above  the 
ground  outside  and  uuder  tho  ball  floor  inside,  half  ■way 
through  the  wall  thus,  D D D ground,  and  B floor  of  hall. 


The  walls  of  this  hall  being  built  with  a hollow  space  ad- 
mit of  this  being  done  with  success. — W.  R.  A.,  Uekneld. 


[2125]  PROBLEM  IN  CONSTRUCTION.  — If  “ A 
Cautious  One"  wishes  to  deserve  his  title,  he  will  put  the 

proof  course  under  the  joists  of  hall,  and  form  a dry  area 

outside. — P.  E.  M.  


[2125]  PROBLEM  IN  CONSTRUCTION.— A damp- 
proof  course  is  necessary,  and  bhouM  be  placed  imme- 
diately below  the  floor-joist  or  wall-plate.  Taylor  s patent 
damp-proof  course,  or  Doulton  s,  would  be  the  very  best 
material  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  answer  three  pur- 
poses viz.,  completely  prevent  damp  from  rising,  bond 
the  two  portions  of  wall  solidly  together,  and  admit  the  air 
beneath  the  floor  of  haU.  Taylor’s  can  be  procur^  from 
Mr  Geor^^e  Jennings,  and  Doultou’s  from  Henry  Doulton 
& Co.,  High-street,  Lambeth.  They(the  damp-proof  courees) 
are  very  similar  in  character. — Wiltshire. 


[2125]  PROBLEMINCONSTRUCTION.— Put  in  damp- 
proof  course  at  two  levels,  one  in  the  external  half  of  wall 
above  ground  line,  and  the  other  in  the  internal  half  be- 
low the  floor ; neither  course  to  project  over  the  space  be- 
tween.— A.  Z. 


[2125]  PROBLEM  IN  CONSTRUCTION.— If  the 
floor  of  the  haU  is  to  be  wood  place  damp  course  below  it. 

-P. 


[2126]  PLUMBERS’  WORK.— I have  used  lead-headed 
nails,  but  as  for  “lead-soldered  tacks,”  I would  wish  to 
know  where  they  are  said  to  be  used,  (Sic.  P. 


SiK,— Under  this  head  in  your  issue  of  the  3rd, 
inst.,  occurs  the  following No  13,  a panel  m 
marqueterie,  executed  by  W.  Clayton,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  is  crude  and  inhar- 
monious in  colour.” 

Permit  me  to  explain  that  I have  no  know- 
ledge of  "W.  Clayton,  nor  of  the  work  m question. 
Unless  the  mention  of  my  name  is  a mistake,  1 
cau  only  assume  a surreptitious  use  to  have  been 
made  of  one  of  three  drawings  prepared  by  me, 
and  from  which  Nr.  Steinibz,  of  Camberwell  Hall, 
executed  the  panels  for  the  pulpit  of  my  church 
of  S.  Andrew,  Camberwell,  some  years  since. 

The  panels  in  question  represent  halt-lengtb 
figures  of  Moses,  Elias,  and  Christ  ” as  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel,  and  are  the 
only  marqueterie  panels  for  which  I ever  supplied 

the  designs.  ^ . 

If  my  design  has  been  used,  I am  obviously  not 
responsible  for  the  harmony  of  colour  m a work 
not  executed  under  my  control  or  superintendence ; 
and  if  there  is  a'mistake,  it  is  the  more  desirable,  m 
justice  to  myself  and  the  actual  designer,  that  the 
mistake  should  be  thus  corrected.- 1 am,  &c., 
Bassett  Keeling. 


NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

Sir,— The  difference  between  the  highest  “d  lovvest  ten^ 
(I(»rs  f£31  000]  for  the  foundation  works,  in  your  coire 
snondent  ‘‘ F.l  “ o is  a matter  not  worthy  of  much, 

if  any,  consideration.  His  attempt,  to 'make 

solution  of  the  mystery  respecting  't,  tends  to  maKc 
a bad  matter  worse,  and  is  not 

but  very  indiscreet.  He  accounts  foi  the  hi  liest 
tender  thus  Perhaps  the  contractor 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  names 

piiblio  and  possibly  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  tl'e  ai- 

chitect  for  not  tendering,  and  witliout  h.aving  the  remotest 
SienUon  o?sLuring  th'ejob.”  If  “ 

in  this  reckless,  unmeaning  way,  having  no  othei  aim  than 
‘ ‘ wireing  in  to  keep  their  names  up,  of  course  one  s wonder 
ce"uhe  wide  range  of  tenders;  hut  such  a course  of 
procedure  must  operate  detrimentally 
of  men  in  position;  is  a gross  insult  to  an  amki^®'  ’ 
tendering  a burlesque ; and  a bill  of  quautRies  useless. 

1 am  fully  aware,  though  only  a noviciate 
sire  to  be  an  “ initiate  ” in  any  tiling  dark,  imfathomable, 
or  questionable),  that  errors,  both  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, are  ofiL  perceptible  in  “bills  of  surveyois,  as 
well  as  in  contractors’  judgments,  for  none  of  us  are  in 
fallible  • but  if  the  bills  were  to  emanate  from  one  source, 
“itme  to  be  approved  and  architect 

crepancies  of  much  moment  would  be  ‘,3 

than  if  several  surveyors  conteniporaneously  ^ 

all  competitors  would  compile  their  estimates  from  th 
same  basis, — I am,  <kc., 


[2126]  PLUMBERS’  WORK.— Lead  soldered  tacksmean 
nails  or  tacks  for  securing  the  sheet  lead  to  woodwork,  the 
heads  of  which  are  driven  beneath  the  plane  surface  of  the 
lead  by  means  of  countersunk  holes  made  in  the  wood; 
these  being  then  filled  up  with  solder  prevent  of  course, 
water  penetrating  in  the  holes  made  by  the  nails.- 

WlLTSHIKE. 


[2127]  ANCIENT  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.-A 
variety  of  books  on  this  and  other  architectural 
can  be  obtained  at  reduced  prices  at  Mr.  BatMords,  52, 
High  Holbom,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  send 
“ W.  H.  B.”  a catalogue. — Wiltshire. 


[2128]  ISOMETRICAL  PROJECTION.— The  “ Ulus 
trated  Loudon  Drawing  Book,’’  by  Scott  Burn,  price  -s. 
— Wiltshire. 


[2129]  MANSARD  ROOFS.— The  roof  delineated  is  not- 
a mansaid.  The  mansard  roof  is  shaped  thus : 


CaU  the  roof  what  it  is,  a high  or  tall  roof.— P.  E.  JI. 


THE  ART  WORLD.— SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


Sir I beg  to  he  allowed  to  make  a few  observa- 

tions upon  the  editorial  article  under  the  above  head, 
that  appeared  in  the  Echo  newspaper  of  the  Ibth  inst., 
in  which  the  winter  commences  with  the  astounding 
assertion  of  the  entire  novelty  of  the  design  for  the 
HaU  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  now  approaching  comple- 
tion, when  that  design  is  notoriously  a direct  copy  of 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  at  Rome,  commonly 
called  the  Coliseum.  The  writer  further  aUudes  to 
the  special  beauty  of  the  perfect  fitness  of  the  archi- 
tecture for  the  intended  uses  of  the  buUding,  an  asser- 
tion literaUy  true  as  regards  the  Coliseum  of  Rome, 
but  iuappUcable  to  the  South  Kensington  HaU,  for  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  arena  is  to  he  made  use  of 
for  gladiatorial  shows  or  other  exhibitions.  In  fact, 
the  uses  of  the  CoUseum  are  actually  to  be  reversed  in 
the  hall,  by  placing  the  audience  in  the  arena,  and  ex- 
hibitors and  exhibitions  in  the  seats  and  galleries 
above— a disposition  that  wUl  render  this  magmficent 
buUding  nearly  useless.  . , x .„;ii 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  beauty  of  design,  I will 
venture  to  assert  that,  given  the  plan  and  dimensions, 
an  equaUy  good  design  could  have  been  produced  in 
any  architect’s  office  in  Loudon.  , . . , 

It  is  also  rather  trifling  with  the  subject  to  urge  the 
experimental  mode  of  carrying  on  the  building,  when 
the  buUders  had  such  a nohle  example  before  their 


Intutonmmnitatioii, 


questions. 


[21311  PLASTER  CASTINGS.— Will  any  of  your  readers 
recommend  me  a cheap  treatise  on  plaster  castings  . 

C.  T.  T. 


eyes 


Moreover,  the  haU  is  intended  to  include  a picture 
eaUery  at  the  top,  which  wiU  require,  of  course, 
lumerons  flights  of  stairs,  or  the  [disagreeable,  and 


121321  CUBING  BUILDINGS.— In  cubing  a buUding  for 
au  approximate  estimate  of  cost,  is  it  in  th'/denth 

lings  mistomary  to  include  in  the 

of  chamber  floor-joists,  the  thickness  of  mterual  walls,  and 

?L  sp?ce  occupied  by  chimney  ? fj.’^tTrnaUy 

be  measured  ? Asa  rule,  is  it  usual  to  measure  uit^nany 
or  externally,  say  from  floor  line  to  ceiling,  or  from  ground 
line  to  and  including  roofs  ?— Wiltshike. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 


121331  COMPETITIONS.  — Would  some  of  the  sub 
sc  ibem  to  “intercommunication  ’’  kindly  favmir  me  with 
their  opinions  on  the  following ’-The  aathori  of  a 
country  town  invite  architects  to  send  in 

sionsfora  new  towiihall.  Au  architect  sassistant,  possessea 
of  more  than  an  average  amount  of  ability,  ^ 

sign  during  his  leisure  hours  which  is  ev^tuaUy  chosen  bj^ 
a committee  appointed  to  adjuthcate.  ^ c the 

know  is,  would  the  authorities  be  justified  ' “ 
design  after  finding  that  its  author  was  an  architect  s^ 
tant  only,  or  could  they  be  compelled  to  abide  by  their  de 
cision  1 — T.  C. 


Proposed  Pure  Water  Supply  for  South  Losdon^^^ 
Waterworks  are  in  course  of  construction  at  HighlAna  rarx. 
Leatherhead,  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk  range.  The  supply 
of  water  obtaiuable  is  prac  icaUy  unlimited  The  water 
is  said  to  flow  under-ground  through  fissures  m the  dial 
like  a huge  lake,  and  the  wells  are  replenished  as  fMt  as 
exhausted  by  any  pumping  apparatus  at  P/esent  a^ 

At  present  the  springs  overflow  into  the  Mole,  tbe  waters 
of  u-hichrun  into  the  Thames  at  Moulsey  and  . then  at 
Thames  Dittou.  A portion  of  these  waters,  after  being 
contaminated  with  the  dminage  of  the  Upper  w 

taken  from  the  river  at  Hampton  and  ot^r  for 

the  sunulv  of  a great  portion  of  London.  Why  not,  sug 

g^ts  aToJalpapIr,  intercept  the  waters  while  ^ 

Sk  beds,  instead  of  aUowing  them  to 
Thames,  and  then  having  to  filter  and  e! 

latter  very  ineffectually  ? The  supply  under  tbe  chalk  re 

gCwm,  it“  estimated  certainly  be  found  ampk^ 
fouthern  and  eastern  waterworks,  which  seem  at  P^seut 
to  be  the  worst  supplied  m point  of  quality  “I  anJ  ^ 
Loudon  companies.  As  to  cost,  nothing  is  req  j “ jje 

pumping  station  and  reservoir  on  the  top  of  one  of^tn 

chalk  bills;  the  softening  would  south 

and  nines  might  be  laid  along  the  side  of  the  oouiu 

Western  RaUway  to  Lambeth,  a ® i/“iuid  by 

only  at  much  less  cost  and  inconvemence  than  is  causeu  j 
taking  up  roads  and  streets. 

The  Lambeth  Potteries’  Nuisakce.— The  actio 
by  the  Lambeth  authorities  and  the  M'chbishop  . ^ 
terbury  in  order  to  stay  the 

from  the  noxious  vapours  allou  ed  to  „ .redinef- 

Boulton's  and  Messrs.  Stiff  s able  of  the  rivei 

fectual,  the  inl  abirants  of  “nd  the  West- 

are  bestirring  themselves  m the  matter,  ana  -notme* 
SSisto  District  Board  of  Works  hav®  abSem^n 

its  solicitor  to  tak^he  necessaiy  tp  . forwan 

of  the  nuisance.  Y’ben  the  matter  wMbrougn^^ 

by  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbiiry  ® bearing  o 

magistrate  ruled  that  under  the  existing  Acts  neat 
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the  subject  lie  liad  no  power  whatever  to  convict,  as  the 
nuisance  complained  of  arose  fiom  the  escape  of  white 
vapour,  whereas  the  Acts  only  made  penal  the  escape  of 
dense  black  smoke.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  t obe  hoped  that, 
in  the  new  Sanitary  Act  which  will  follow  upon  the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  this  imperfection 
and  inequality  in  the  law  will  be  remedied. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

CiivRLES  Dickens.— A bust  of  the  late  Charles  Dickens 
has  just  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Woodington,  jun. 
The  sculptor  is  the  sou  of  tlie  artist  who  designed  the  bas- 
relief  of  “Tho  Nile  ” on  the  Nelson  column,  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  and  that  to  the  memory  of  Wellington  in  S.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 



LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

, Market  Harborough. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Market  Harborough  and  District  Permanent  Building 
Society  was  held  a few  days  ago.  During  the  short 
time  the  society  has  been  in  operation  upwards  of  370 
members  have  been  enrolled  as  depositors  ; £400  has  been 
advanced  on  moitgage,  and  other  applications  for  advances 
have  been  received,  which  are  under  consideration  ; and,  in 
order  to  estimate  the  general  working  of  the  society,  it  is 
fully  hoped  and  anticipated  that  as  future  funds  become 
available  for  investment  there  will  be  no  lack  of  borrowing 
members. 

People’s  Co-Operative  Benefit  Building  Society. 
— The  twent3^-third  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Deptford  on  Wednesday  week.  The  report  of  the  di- 
rectors reported  a steady  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  has  now  reached  £46,392.  Tlie  amount  re- 
ceived  during  the  past  year  under  the  head  of  “ member’s 
subscriptions  ” was  £13,725  17s.  Od.,  and  the  withdrawals 
were  less  by  £1,150  than  in  the  previous  year.  £5,215  was 
advanced  during  the  year.  After  providing  for  every  lia- 
bility there  is  a realised  profit  of  £472  12s.  6d.  From  this 
the  directors  recommended  the  payment  of  a bonus  of  2 
per  cent,  on  all  shares  two  years  old  and  upwards  ; also 
£80  to  the  directors  and  £20  to  the  secretary. 

Warwick  A^D  Warwickshire  Benefit  Building  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  in  the  Court-house,  Warwick,  on  Monday 
week.  The  report  showed  that  the  total  receipts  for 
the  past  year  amounted  to  £3,025  14s.  6d.,  and  that  after 
paying  expenses  a balance  of  £542  4s.  lid.  remained  in 
the  banker’s  hands,  and  a reserve  fund  of  £38  Os.  lid.  37 
shares  have  been  sold  at  the  average  premium  of  £2  10s., 
which  enables  the  committee  to  pay  a profit  of  3s.  per 
share  in  addition  to  the  annual  interest  of  £4  per  cent. 

^ 

LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Most  Important  to  the  Building  Trade. — Decision 
I'^^O't’ENDiNG  Question  of“  Grinding  Money.” 
“This  was  an  action  brought  the  Westminster  County 
Court,  February  21st  (before  F.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Judge),  by 
the  plaintiff,  William  Hayden,  a jounieyman  carjoenter, 
against  the  defendant,  Mr.  Charles  Fish,  carrying  on  an 
extensive  trade  as  a builder  at  Cambridge  Wharf,  Pimlico, 
to  recover  2s.  for  “ grinding  money,”  and  Is.  loss  of  time 
1?  for  it.  The  case  excited  great  interest  in  the 

building  trade,  by  members  of  which  the  Court  was 
throughout  its  hearing  crowded.— -Mr.  Smith,  solicitor, 
Denbigh-street,  was  for  the  defendant.— Plauitiff  stated 
that  he  had  been  in  defendant’s  employ  seven  months  up 
to  the  28th  of  January  last,  at  mid-day,  and  was  then  sud- 
denly discharged  without  previous  notice,  when  claiming 
2s.,  as  usual,  for,“ grinding  money,”  viz.  sharpening  tools, 
it  being  refused,  these  proceedings  were  taken. — By  Mr. 
Smith  : He  was  at  the  time  at  work  at  the  houses  18  and 
19,  New  Bond-street,  and  paid  weekly  at  temporary  offices 
ill  Avery -row,  where  after  he  was  dismissed  by  Fetters,  the 
foreman,  applying  to  the  clerk  who  paid  him  for  the 
first  sum  now  charged,  the  reply  was  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  that  he  had  better  see  defendant, 
for  which  he  went  purposely  to  the  wharf.  He  had  been 
in  the  trade  many  yeais,  and  had,  when  claiming,  always 
received  “grinding  money.”— Several  journeymen  car- 
penters gave  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  charge  so 
made  being  right;  one  of  them  saying  that  he  had  been 
paid  the  same  by  Mr.  Myers,  the  well-known  builder. — 
Mr.  Smith,  in  replj',  said  that  although  the  claim  was  for 
so  small  an  amount,  the  case  was  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  all  and  every  one  connected  with  the  building 
trade,  the  question  of  the  allowance  of  grinding  money” 
by  masters  having  been  in  abeyance  ever  since  the  cele- 
brated “ lock  out”  or  strike  in  1859,  since  which  the  hour 
sptim,  or  paying  by  the  hour,  bad  been  adopted,  and  the 
“.grinding  money,”  which  was  only  then  in  some  instances 
allowed,  discontinued.  In  proof  of  such  being  the  law 
acted  upon,  he  would  refer  to  the  report  of  a similar  case 
as  the  present  heard  before  Mr.  Whitmore,  Judge  of  Lam- 
beth County  Court,  who  decided  in  favour  of  defendant. 
He  wished,  also,  to  say  that  the  paying  of  such  was  dis- 
countenanced by  some  of  the  greatest  firms  in  London,  in- 
cluding Brown  & Henderson,  Kelk,  Myers,  Cubitt  & Co., 
and  others.  He  would  now  call  his  client.  — Mr. 
Charles  Fish,  the  defendant,  deposed  that  he  had 
been  in  business  22  years,  and,  as  Mr.  Smith 
icLft’  “grinding  money”  being  allowed  since 

^59,  and  .then  only  done  by  custom  in  the  trade. — Mr. 
F.  J.  Mullett  .said  that  out  of  15  years  he  had  been  clerk, 
he|ba(l  acted  assuch  for  12  to  defendant, (and  never  knew  the 
mlo^nce  of  such  money  by  him  or  any  other  builder. — 
His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  lie  was  veiy  glad 
the  case  heard  by  Mr.  Whitmore  had  iieen  introduced,  for 
in  consequence  of  that,  and  there  being  a variety  of  opi- 
hions  on  the  question,  he  had  convened  a meeting  with 
that  genUeraau,  Messrs.  Kelk,  Myers.  Cubitt,  and  others, 
1110  result  of  which  was  his  opinion  that  the  so-called 

^mding  money”  could  not  be  claimed  as  a right,  there 

eing  no  law  to  make  it  payaVjle.  Under  these  circum- 
sianccs,  merely  adding  that  tlie  cliarge  of  a shilling 
Cambridge-wharf  was  absurd,  his  decision 
coat  defendant.  Judgment  so  entered,  with 


ffilir  ®f6ce  Caule. 


Institution  of  Sorveyoes. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  the  13th  inst., 
the  following  name  was  read  and  passed  for  bal- 
lot, viz. : — as  Associate, — -Thomas  John  Robert 
Davison,  Bedford  Office,  Montague-street,  W.C. 
The  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  Mathews’  paper, 
entitled  “ The  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  Re- 
versions Dependent  upon  Terms  of  Certain  Dura- 
tion,” was  resumed,  and  after  a long  debate  was 
again  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting.  The  fol- 
lowing candid  ates  were  balloted  for  and  declared 
duly!  elected  : — As  Members — Richard  Albert 
Notley,  27,  Royal  Exchange ; Perry  St.  Quintin, 
27,  Royal  Exchange ; as  Associates — Edward 
James  Castle,  4,  Brick-court,  Temple  ; Arundel 
Rogers,  2 Paper-buildings,  Temple ; Hugh  Shield, 
3,  King’s-bench  walk,  Temple  ; Julian  Horn 
Tolme,  1,  Victoria-street,  Westminister;  Frede- 
rick Meadows  White,  4,  Paper-buildings,  Temple. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
next,  the  27th,  when  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Mathews’  paper  will  be  resumed.  The  followi  ng 
candidates  will  be  balloted  for,  viz.  : — As  Mem- 
bers— -Rowland  George  Fisher,  17,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster ; William  Fpderick  Hart, 
16a,  King’s-road,  Bedford  row  ; William  Knowles, 
King-street,  Gloucester  ; as  Associate — Joseph 
Quick,  jun.,  Sumner-street,  Southwark. 

Bathing. — Bathers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
there  is  a prospect  of  getting  a decent  bath  at 
Henley-on-Thames.  The  great  complaint  of  boat- 
ing men  and  visitors  last  season  was  that  there 
was  “ nowhere  to  bathe.”  We  understand  that  a 
company  is  in  course  of  formation  to  provide  good 
accommodation,  and  a plan  prepared  by  their 
architect,  Mr.  F.  Haslam,  has  been  laid  before  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  and  obtained  their 
sanction. 

The  Victoria  Embankment. — During  the  late 
frost  very  little  progress  was  made  with  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Thames  Embankment.  A portion 
of  the  approach,  however,  from  Arundel-street, 
leading  east,  is  now  open  to  traffic,  and  the  out- 
works in  the  direction  of  Craven -street  are  still  at 
a standstill.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
erect  an  ornamental  fountain  on  the  embankment, 
near  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge,  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  a £1,000.  The  designs  for  the 
same  have  been  submitted,  hut  not  yet  Onally  de- 
cided on.  The  Board  has  approved  of  a design 
for  a memorial  fountain,  in  honour  of  the  late 
Judge  Payne,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  defrayed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Free  Drinking-Fountains  Asso- 
ciation. 

India. — The  Calcutta  Municipality  have  deter- 
mined to  have  a market  of  their  own,  and  have 
applied  to  Government  to  authorise  a loan. — 
The  new  Palace,  built  by  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment of  India  on  Government  account,  for 
H.H.  The  Nawab  at  Moorshedabad,  having  already 
cracked  in  many  parts,  the  engineers  and  archi- 
tects have  been  called  on  by  the  Government 
for  an  explanation.  What  will  the  new  Engineer- 
ing College  do  ? 

The  Forthcoming  E.xhibition. — The  encaustic 
and  majolica  tiles  to  be  exhibited  by  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  R.  Minton,  Taylor  & Co.,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  have  been  made  chiefly  from  designs 
by  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin  and  by  Mr.  John  Gibbs, 
of  Oxford.  We  understand  that  during  the  last 
three  years  Mr.  Gibbs  has  been  similarly  engaged 
for  other  eminent  firms,  and  is  now  completing  a 
set  of  designs  for  Messrs.  Malkin,  Edge  & Co. 
This  will  make  the  number  of  his  designs  for  tiles 
made  in  the  time  stated  over  a thousand. 

The  Tay  Bridge. — We  understand  that  a fresh 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  construction 
of  this  bridge.  The  present  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Berberg  & Co.,  of  London.  The  contract  price  for 
the  work  is  £217,000,  or  about  £12,000  less  than 
the  first  contract.  The  bridge  is  to  be  supported 
on  a number  of  columns.  Cylinders  are  to  be 
sunk  in  the  river  and  deposited  on  the  rock  founda- 
tion. Machinery  is  fitted  up  in  the  cylinder,  and 
by  means  of  it  the  ground  at  the  base  is  brought 
into  a state  resembling  that  of  mortar.  The  great 
weight  of  metal  gradually  forces  itself  through  the 
soft  substance,  and  ultimately  secures  a firm 
foundation  on  the  rock.  Workmen  are  then  able 
to  build  the  column,  which  is  encased  in  the  iron 
cylinder.  The  bridge  will  consist  almost  entirely 
of  iron. 


Northern  Architectural  Association. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  week  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  The  report  (which  congratulated 
the  society  Ou  its  increased  prosperity)  having 
been  adopted,  Mr.  A.  M.  Dunn  read  a paper  on 
the  “ Reparation 'of  the  Roof  of  S.  Mary’s  Cathe- 
dral, Newcastle,  which  was  affected  by  dry  rot,” 
after  which  the  President,  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  read 
his  annual  address. 

New  Premises  foe  the  London  School-Board. — 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  the 
London  School-Board  have  taken  the  house.  No. 
33,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  for  three  years. 
This  is  the  building  which  has  been  so  favourably 
noticed  by  architectural  writers  as  providing  an 
example  in  the  right  direction  for  the  development 
of  a style  of  street  architecture  suited  to  modern 
requirements . It  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  Mr.  Woodward  for  the  Crown  Insurance 
Company,  but  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company  at  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  Ludgate-hill 
Station,  it  has  remained  unoccupied  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors. — Adjourned  Discus- 
sion on  Mr.  Mathews’s  paper  “ Ou  the  Valuation 
of  Annuities  and  Reversions  Dependent  upon 
Terms  of  Certain  Duration.’'  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — “On  Limes  and 
Cements.”  Lecture  IV.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott,  R.E.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— “hn  Account 
of  the  Basin  for  the  Balance  Dock,  and  the 
Jlarine  Railways  in  connection  therewith,  at  the 
Austrian  naval  station  at  Pola,  on  the  Adriatic.” 
By  Mr.  Hamilton  E.  Towle,.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts. — 8 p.m. 

Friday.— Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. — 
“On  Tin-mining  in  Cornwall.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday. — Associated  Arts'  Institute. — “On  Fresco- 
painting.” By  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Esq.  8 p.m. 


The  honour  of  knighthood  is  to  be  conferred  on 
Mr.  Boxall,  R.A.,  on  his  retirement  from  his  post 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works  has  re- 
solved to  purchase  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company  a small  piece  of  land  near  the 
Broadway  railway  station,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a street  improvement,  provided  the  same  can 
be  had  for  £150,  of  which  sum  the  Metrojjolitan 
Board  has  agreed  to  contribute  one-half. 

The  library  and  galleries  in  the  Vatican  have  been 
declared  to  be  national  property  by  the  Italian  Par- 
liament, notwithstanding  ministerial  efforts  to  the 
contrary. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a temporary  small- pox 
hospital  on  the  ground  between  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment and  Cannon-row,  immediately  adjoining 
the  end  of  Ri  chmond-terraoe,  Whitehall. 

A large  painting  of  the  Transfiguration  has  been 
presented  to  S.  Mary’s  Church,  Prestbury,  by 
Cheltenham  friends. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Assistant- 
Surveyor,  Norwich,  was  elected  Surveyor  to  the  Ox- 
ford Local  Board  of  Health.  There  were  69  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment. 


®imbr  ^eliiefo. 


Prices  21at  February  : — Wyburg  best  yellow  millsawn, 
81  to  9!  10s;  Tornea  mixed  millsawn  yellow,  81;  Suuda- 
wall  mixed  whitewood,  SI  lOs  ; do  3rd  whitewood,  71  lOs ; 
do  4th  whitewood,  61  lOs  to  71  5s ; do  mixed  millsawn 
yellow,  8i  10s  to  91 ; do  3rd  yellow,  71  5s  to  71 10s ; do  4th 
yellow,  01 10s  to  71  5s ; Skutskar  mixed  millsawn  yellow, 
101  to  101 10s  ; do  3rd  millsawn  yellow,  81  5s  to  91  5s ; do 
4th  Smillsawn  yellow,  71  10s  to  81  5s ; Sandvikeu  mixed 
millsawn  yellow,  71 10s ; do  3rd  millsawn  yellow,  71;  San- 
nesuud  yellow,  71  10s ; Oruskoldvik  miUsawu  yellow, 
71  5s  ; Naset  3rd  millsawn  yellow,  II  5s  to  71 10s;  do  4th 
millsawn  yellow,  61  15s;  do  4th  millsawn  whitewood, 
61  15s ; Munksund  1st  yellow,  91  5s ; Sund  4th  yellow, 
71  5s;  Skonvik  mixed  yellow,  91  5s  to  91 10s  u Riga  crown 
whitewood,  81  to  81  6s;  Petersburg  Gromoff’s  yellow, 
121 15s  to  131  10s;  do  2nd  yellow,  91  to  91  5s;  do  1st  white- 
wood  planks,  91 10s  to  91  15s ; deals,  91 ; battens,  71 10s  to 
81;  Pitea  1st  .yellow,  71;  do  2nd  yellow,  6H0s  ; do  3rd 
yellow,  61  5s ; do  4th  yellow,  61 ; Archangel  3rd  yellow,  3 
X 11,  91 ; 3 X 7,  81  10s ; 2J  X 7,  81  5s. 

Per  120  12ft.  3 x 9. — Christiana  2nd  yellow,  131 ; Quebec 
1st  spruce,  ISI  to  181  5s. 

Memel  crown  logs,  21  per  18ft.  cube ; black  walnut,  2s  Od 
to  2s  8d  per  foot  cube. 

Flooring  boards. — Petersburg  1st  yellow,  gin.,  8s  6d  per 
square;  do  2ud  yellow,  l^in.,  11s  6d  ; lin.,  8s  9d  to  10s; 
gin.,  8s  to  8s  9d;  Fredriokstadt  3rd  yellow,  IRn.,  lOs ; 
lin.,  8s. 
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LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Metals. 


Lead 


Fig 


Foreign  ton 

Ifingiisii  W.B do 

L-adCo.  do 

,,  0>ler  bi'ands  do 

Sheet  MiUed do 

Shot,  Patent  do 

Bed  or  Minium  do 

Lith«irge,  W.B ...i  do 

White  Dry  do 

„ ground  In  oil  do 


£17  10  0 
19  1»  0 
18  12  6 
18  0 0 

19  0 0 

20  10  0 
19  15 


£17  12 
19  12 
I8'15 
18  6 
19  10 


0 0 0 


20  10 
0 0 


Copper 


British— Cake  and  Ingot  per  ton  £74  0 0 

Best  Selected  do  / 6 0 0 

SBett  do  /9  0 0 

Bottoms  do  80  0 0 

Australian  do  72  0 0 

Spanish  Cake do  ? 9 

Chili  Bars,  cash do  6fi  0 0 

,,  Refined  ingot do  71  0 0 

YeUow  Metal  per  lb  0 0 6 


B7  0 
72  10 
0 0 


Iron 


Pig  i Scotland,  cash per  ton 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London do 

,,  Wales do 

Staffordshire do 

Rail,  in  Wales do 

Sheets,  single  in  Loudon do 

Hoops,  first  quality  do 

Nail  Rod  do 

Swedish do 


£2  12 
7 0 

6 7 

7 15 


0 0 
7 10 
6 12 


6 7 


5 

8 15 
7 7 

9 15 


6 10  0 
10  5 0 


7 15 
10  0 


Timber. 


Teak  load  £12  10  13  10 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  315  4 15 
,,  yellow  pine..  4 5 5,0 
St.  John  N.B.  yellow  0 0 0 0 
Quebec  Oak,  white..  6 0 6 6 

„ birch 3 16  6 0 

,,  elm  4 5 4 15 

Oantzic  oak  .........  5 5 6 15 

fir  2 12  4 10 

Memel  fir  3^0  4 5 

Riga.... 3 5 3 10 

Swedish 2 5 2 15 

Masts, Quebecred  pine  4 0 6 6 
,,  yellow  pine..  4 0 5 5 
Lathwood,Dantzic,fm  3 0 5 0 
,,  St.  Petersburg  5 0 5 10 
Deals,  prC.,  12  ft.  by  3 
by  9 in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  0 17  0 
St.John,  whitespruce  12  10  14  0 
Yellow  pine,  per  re* 
duced  C. 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18  0 19  10 

2nd  do 12  15  13  10 

Archangel,  yellow  11  lo  13  10 
St.  Petersburg,  yeU..  12  5 13 


s.  d. 


Finland £7  0 £8  0 

Memel 0 0 0 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  8 10  10  10 
white  ......  8 0 8 10 

Gelie,  yellow 10  10  12  0 

Soderham  8 10  12  0 

Christiania,  per  0., 

12  ft.  by  3 by  9 In. 

yellow 10 

Flooring  boards,  per 
sq.  of  lin.,  fiist  yel  7 b 

First  white 7 0 

Second  qualities  ....  6 0 
Puuics  Stone  pr  ton  6 0 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale ....  per  too  £37  0 

Sperm  body  84  0 

Cod 35  10 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  36  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 50  0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin, ton  45  0 

Palm,  fine 38  10 

Linseed  31  0 

^peseed,  Eng.  pale. . 47 


12  30 
s.  d. 
10  6 
9 6 

7 0 

8 0 


Littlehampton.— For  alterations  to  the  “George  Inn, 
Littlehampton,  Sussex,  and  converting  same  into  oflBcesJ 
also  the  erection  of  private  residence  at  side.  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  W.  lianwell,  3, 
Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street : — 

1st  Estimate £3011 

2nd  ,,  1832 

Snewin  (accep  ed). 

Norwood. — For  finishing  two  houses,  Bankside  Villas, 
Norwood.  Mr.  J.  Laforest,  architect 

Niblett ^670 

rubble 640. 

Snowdon  (accepted)  630' 

Slindon. — For  erection  of  schools  at  Slindon,  Sussex. 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Ranwell,  3,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street : — 

MarshaU £1029  IG  8 

Cheesman  & Co 9^8  0 0 

Ellis 929  0 0 

Goble 8S0  0 0 

Bushby  (accepted) 800  0 0 

Stoke  Newington. — For  the  erection  cf  stabling,  &c., 
for  tlie  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Tosh.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Bolton: — 

Rivett £1558 

Merrion 1435 

Williams  & S m 1337 

Bowman  1287 

Eaton  & Chapman 1250 

Till  (late)  : 3230 

Blackmore  & ]\toriey 1215 

Crockett  1210 

Mann  HOS 

Blease B-S2 

Ford  1070 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 


Cottonseed. 


, 29  0 


47  10 
39  0 
31  5 
47  10 
35  0 


TENDERS. 


Bristol. — For  new  chapel,  Staidetou-road,  Brislol. 

Hans  F.  Price,  ai'chitect  : — 

Beavau  £2245 

Dinke 1929 

E'oster 1890 

Wilkins 1878 

Diment 1849 

Eastabrook  1840 

Stephens  1800 

Lowett  15G5 

Somerville  1252 


Mr. 


BocNOR. — For  the  completion  of  house  on  the  Victoria 
I'ark  estate,  Bognor,  Sussex.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  architect 


Hayward £275  6 

Booker  & Sous  251  0 

Learmouth 243  10 

Goble  (accepted)  238  10 

Wade 222  0 


Cheshunt. — For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse  at  Chea 
hunt.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect 


Bayes  Rammage 

£1730 

0 

Field  & Son  

1700 

0 

Bentley  

15 

Sabey  & Son  

0 

Patmaii  Bros 

0 

Bist  & Brown 

1457 

0 

Saunders 

1425 

0 

Archer 

0 

TO  ARCHITE  GTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  H.  R.  II.  The  Prince  oj  Wales  at  Sandringham. 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  sptcially  adapted  for 


Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c., 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.)  ' 

These  durable  aad  non-ahsorbent  Slates  cau  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester 

Per  Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates.  per  square. 

Best  Green  Slates,  14  by  7 2 17  6 --  -- 

Do.  do.  18  by  8 ...  ..  2 17  6 

Do.  do.  13  by  7 2 5 0 

Do.  do.  12  by  7 1 18  6 

Do.  do.  12  by  6 17  6 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testimonials  and 
Sample  Specimens,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  & CO.,  Corsham.  Wilts. 


16s.  6d. 
16s.  Cd. 
14s. 

13s. 

Il8. 


Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street.  Picc*dilly,  W., 
aud  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


BANKRUPTS. 


City. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  3,  Old  Fish- 
street-liill.  Messra.  E.  Woodthorpe  and  J.  M.  K.  Hahn, 
architects : — 

D.  W.  Prince  £672 

Messrs.  Perry  Bros 657 

John  Woodward  620 


HionEnRY.... For  erection  of  chimney  shaft  and  altera- 
tions for  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  under  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Tosh  : — 

Merrion £379 

Williams  & Son 297 

Eaton  & Chapman 290 

Mann  289 

Bowman 273 

Wicks,  Bangs,  & Co 268 

Harris 262 

llivett  252 

Eimor  242 

Blackmore  AMorley 222 

J'ord  (accepted) 221 


Bolton.— Contract  C. — March  3. — The  Corpoiatiou  of 
Bolton  are  prepared  to  receive  tenders  for  the  joiners’ 
work,  plastering,  painting,  glazing,  and  plumbers’  fitting  3 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  new  town-hall.  The 
drawings  and  specifications  may  he  seen,  and  bills  of  quan 
ties  obtained,  on  application  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  William 
Hill,  architect.  Park-square,  Leeds;  or  at  the  offices  of  Mr. 
George  Woodhouse,  architect,  St.  George’s-road,  Bolton, 
between  the  houiv  of  10  a.m.  and  5 p.m.,  from  the  16th  day 
of  January  next  to  the  3rd  day  of  February  next.  Sealed 
tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  12  o’clock  at  noon 
of  Friday,  the  3rd  day  of  March  next,  addressed  to  tlioun. 
dersigiied  at  the  Corporation  Cffiocs,  Acres  Field,  Bolton, 
and  endorsed  “Tenders  for  the  Town-hall,  Contract  C.” 
R.  C.  Hiunell,  Town  Clerk. 

Sddbuky  Waterworks,  March  4.— Contract  No.  4.. 
Construction  of  a covered  service  reservoir.  Contract 
No.  5.  Supiily,  laying,  and  fixing  of  about  five  miles  of 
cast-iron  water-pipes,  with  sluice-cocks,  hydrants,  aud 
other  appliances,  and  some  ironwork  required  for  reser- 
voir.  Mr.  Henuell,  7,  S.ilisbury-street,  Adelphi. 

East  Barnet  (Her’ s),  March  1.— For  the  construction 
of  about  4,S00  yards  of  outfall  sewer,  of  brick  or  stoneware 
pipes.  Messrs.  Lawson  & Mansergh,  3,  Westminster- 
chambers.  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

Harwich,  March  7. — War  Department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’s  work.  Boyal  Engineer’s  Office,  Col- 
cbester. 

Ropley  (Hants),  March  4. — For  the  erection  of  a house 
aud  offices  at  Lyewood,  Ropley,  Hants,  for  Mr.  John  Lilly- 
white.  \V.  H.  Hunt,  architect,  Alresford. 

Norwich,  March  7.— War  department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’  work.  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Col- 
chester. 

St.  JoHs’s,  Hampstead,  March  3. — Contract  for  road 
materials,  aud  for  leaving  and  kerbing.  William  Gribble, 
Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Offices,  New  End,  Hampstead. 

Hunstanton,  March  4. — For  the  erection  of  nave  and 
north  aisle  of  new  church  at  St.  Edmund’s.  Frederick 
Preedy,  architect,  13,  York-place,  Portman-square, 
London,  W. 

Maidstone,  March  6.— War  Department  contract  for 
bricklayers’,  masons’,  paviors’,  carpenters’,  plasterers’, 
slaters’,  plumbers’,  smiths’,  painters’,  glaziers’  and  paper- 
hangers’,  and  gasfitters’  work.  Royal  Engineer  Office, 
Chatham. 

Hinckley  Local  Board,  March  6. — For  the  sinking  of 
a bore-hole  and  well,  on  the  site  of  their  intended  water- 
works. Samuel  Preston,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire. 

Headbourne  Worthy,  Hants,  March  4. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  a gentleman’s  residence  and  stable  buildings,  at 
Headbourne  Worthy,  near  Winchester,  Hants.  John 
Dolson,  St.  Swithiu’s-street,  Winchester. 

Fawsley  (Northamptonshire),  March  13. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  farm  buildings.  !Mr.  Waters,  Fawsley  Estate  Office. 

Maidstone,  Marcli  2. — For  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
new  schools  for  girls  and  infants,  on  St.  Faith’s-green,  E. 
W.  Stephens,  architect,  87,  Week-street,  Maidstone. 

Hereford.shire,  March  7. — Thombury  United  School. 
— F’or  the  erection  of  a school  for  fifty-four  children,  with 
mistress’s  residence,  at  Thornbury,  three  miles  and  a half 
from  Bromyard.  W.  West,  solicitor,  Bromyard. 

Colchester,  March  7. — War  Department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’  work.  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Col- 
chester. 


(TO  SURRENDER  IN  LONDON). 

Charles  Taylor,  John-street,  Upper  Holloway,  contractor, 
Feb.  28,  at  12.— Thomas  Hutchings,  Alwin-road,  Lewis- 
liam-road,  contractor,  March  8,  at  12. 

(to  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY). 

George  Hardy,  Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool,  builder,  Feb. 
28,  at  Liverpool -Henry  Stevens,  Swaffam  Bulbeck, 
Imilder,  March  3,  at  Cambridge.— Jane  Stow  Nelson, 
plumber,  March  9,  at  Burnley. 

PDBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

March  17,  W.  I.  Jones,  Grove-road,  Acton,  builder— 
March  23,  J.  West,  Chichester,  builder. 

DIVIDEND  meetings; 

Iklarch  11,  J.  Chesterfield,  Godmanchester,  cement  factor 

j^Iarch  7,  R.  Askew,  Great  Ponton,  builder — March  7,  J. 

Wright,  Stamford,  ironmonger— March  15,  E.  Finch, 
Chepstow,  engineer. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

J.  Perkins,  East  Dereham,  builder,  div.  4s.,  Feb.  27 — 
T.  W.  & H.  Panton,  Moukwearmouth,  ironfouuders,  div. 
2s.  lOd. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Adam  Lumsden,  North  Middleton,  near  Gorebridge, 
builder, ‘Feb.  27,  at  2— John  Henderson,  jun.,  Helensburgh, 
ironmonger,  March  2,  at  32. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 


Norcliffe  & Co.,  Sowerby  Bridge  and  elsewhere,  masons — 
Bay  & Brett,  Ventnor,  builders — W.  & S.  Collier,  Bridgend, 
Glamorgamhire,  lime  merchants — J.  & T.  Barralet,  Holy- 
well  row,  Shoreditch,  sanitary  pottery  dealers. — Rigby 
Sager,  Blackpool,  joiners— Lewin  & Clarke,  Barrow-on- 
Soar,  lime  merchants. 


Islington. “For  laying  in  dratns  and  forming  rca'li  at 
L'verpool-road,  Islington.  Mr.  C.  Uambridge,  anh.tect  : 

Bubble  £1515  0 

Gregory  1400  0 

Snowdon 1195  0 

Cochran  770  10 


Portsmouth,  Mai’ch  10. — War  Department  triennial 
•ft'.v.  work.  Royal  Engineer’s  Office; 


contract  for  builders’ 
Portsmouth, 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEKS  & 00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stoke  Office, 

CORSHAM,  iVUts? 


[AHTI.] 


Breakfast.— Epps’s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  ComI’ORTikg.— The  very 
agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
fd,vourite.  The  CifiZ  Service  Gazette  remarks " By  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  diges- 
tion aud  mitrition,  aud  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties 
of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  table, 
with  a delicately  flavoared  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.”  Each  packet  is  labelled — James  Epps  & Co.,  Homoso 
pathic  Chemists,  London. 


MR.  JOHN  BOURNE'S  WORKS  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 
Latest  Edition,  in  4to.,  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  645 
■Woodcuts,  price  42s.  cloth. 

ATEEATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  various  Applications  te  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, Railways,  and  Agriculture : with  Theoretical  Investigations, 
Tables,  and  Practical  Instructions.  By  John  Bouhne,  C.E. 


By  the  same  Author,  Improved  Editions. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 


with  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Management 
of  Engines  of  every  Class.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  6vo.,  price  6a 


EECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the 

STEAM  ENGINE.  New  Edition,  including  many  New  Examples, 
with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo.,  price  6s. 


HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE  ; 

a Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.  With  67  Woodcuts 
Fcap,  8vo.,  price  9s. 

TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PRO- 

PELLER,  4to.,63s. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


to 


NEW  EDITION  OF  TWISDF.N  S MECHANICS. 

Now  ready,  in  crown  Svo.,  price  10s.  6d, 

TELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION 

I ’i  PBACTICAL  MECHANICS,  illustrated  by  numerous 
Examples.  Being  the  Fourth  Edition  of  “ Elementary  Examples 
in  Practical  Mechanics.”  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Twisdek,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Staff  College. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  & Co.,  Patemoster-row. 


In  One  Volume,  with  above  3,000  Woodeuts,  price  42s. 


IDNCYCLOPiEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGI- 

Xli  NEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 


_ r»y 

Edward  Cresy,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer.  New  Improssion, 
“A  desideratum  in  engineering  science  is  supplied  by  this  re- 
markable volume.  There  is  not  a member  of  the  profession,  from 
the  most  eminent  civil  engineer  to  the  humblest  surveyor,  who 
will  not  find  here  the  materials  to  enrich  his  mind  and  extend  lus 
kn  wl  •dge.'*— Gazette. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


The  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.,  price  62s.  6d. 

WILT’S  ARCHITECTURE,  mustrated 

\JT  with  more  than  1,100  IVood  Engravinga.  Revised,  with 


Alterations  and  considerable  Additions,  by  Wyatt 
Follow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Additionally 
illustrated  with  nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by  O.  Jowitt;  ana 
more  than  100  other  Woodcuts. 

London  : LOSGMANS,  GREEK  & CO.,  Patcrnoster-ioir. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  3,  1871. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  DAY. 

WE  noticed  a week  or  two  since  two  .very 
different  sorts  of  originality  which 
show  themselves  in  various  classes  of  modern 
work  : one  sort  sterile,  purposeless,  and  end- 
ing in  itself ; and  another  fruitful,  .suggestive 
and  bearing  the  germs  of  future  development : 
and  we  tried  to  point  out  that  the  valuable 
kind  of  originality  is  not  that  of  the  artist 
who  sits  down  deliberately  to  produce  novel- 
ties, but  of  the  one  who,  having  new  problems 
to  deal  with,  inevitably  finds,  when  he  has 
mastered  them,  that  he  has  arrived  at  new 
solutions.  There  is  no  lack  of  such  problems 
at  the  present  moment — seldom  perhaps,  since 
architecture  first  began,  have  there  been  so 
many  : and  in  calling  attention  to  a few  of 
them  we  may  possibly  help  to  turn  into  a 
useful  channel  some  of  the  force  which  is 
now  wasted  in  vain  and  aimless  efforts.  To 
arrange  in  a connected  scheme  all  the 
questions  which'occur  would  occupy,  not  an 
article,  but  a book  ; we  can  here  only  attempt 
to  name  Ja  few  of  them  disconnectedly,  as 
they  happen  to  suggest  themselves. 

The  first,  and  most  urgent  class  of  problems, 
includes  those  which  relate  to  general  design 
and  arrangement.  The  modern  architect  has 
to  deal  with  a multitude  of  buildings  for 
which  no  ancient  precedents  exist ; how  is  he 
to  treat  them  ? Suppose,  for  example,  he  is 
planning  a large  church,  say  for  1500  people, 
and  suppose  his  clients  are  so  unreasonable  as 
to  wish  all  these  people  to  be  placed  in  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  service,  how  is  he  to 
effect  this  at  moderate  cost  with  architecture 
worthy  of  the  name  ? Here  alone  is  a pro- 
blem, to  begin  with,  which  one  man’s  lifetime 
would  be  too  short  to  solve  completely.  Here 
is  not  only  an  opening,  but  an  urgent  need 
for  originality  ; a case  where  originality  is 
not  merely  desirable  but  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. And  what  sort  of  treatment  does  it 
meet  with  ? Nineteen  times  out  of  twenty, 
the  problem  is  absolutely  ignored — there  is 
not  a single  step  taken  towards  its  solution. 
Either  convenience  alone  is  attended  to,  and 
the  result  is  a “ preaching-shed,”  disguised 
with  a lot  of  vulgar  finery  ; or  art  is  the  one 
thing  followed,  and  the  product  is  a beauti- 
ful church  with  no  fault  except  sheer  unfit- 
ness for  its  purpose.  The  architect,  perhaps, 
has  introduced  much  novelty  into  the  carving 
of  the  capitals ; his  window-tracery  is 
singular  and  noteworthy ; he  has  even 
brought  from  the  Continent  a tower  and  spire 
of  extraordinary  quaintness ; but  where  the 
design  called  aloud  for  original  thought — in 
its  general  planning  and  construction — he  has 
not  an  idea  to  give  us.  Much  the  same  is  it 
with  other  buildings  for  public  assembly. 
How  should  they  be  treated,  when  above  a 
very  limited  size,  so  as  to  be  successful  inter- 
nally and  externally  ? There  are  our  concert- 
rooms,  like  Exeter  Hall  and  St.  James’s  Hall ; 
if  they  are  to  be  built  without  columns,  how 
are  we  to  treat  them  on  the  outside  to  make 
their  wide  roofs  and  awkward  proportions 
endurable  ? If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
to  be  built  with  columns,  where  can  these 
colurnns  be  least  objectionably  placed,  and 
how,  if  they  are  of  iron,  can  they  be  satis- 
factorily treated  ? There  are  our  theatres, 
the  very  centres  of  all  that  is  architectually 
false  and  hideous.  How  can  we  make  them 
holiest  in  construction,  simple  and  natural  in 
design,  fit  for  their  intended  use,,  and  yet 
capable  of  yielding  a sufficient  return  for  the 
Money  invested  in  them  ? For  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  it,  here 
u another  problem  almost  large  enough  by 
Itself  to  satisfy  one  man’s  ambition.  Then 
figam  there  are  our  large  railway  stations  : 


each  of  them,  in  their  present  state,  enough  by 
itself  to  spoil  the  finest  view  into  which  it 
intrudes  : each  of  them,  like  those  at  Cannon- 
street,  Charing  Cross,  and  St.  Pancras,  so 
monstrous  in  its  size,  so  astonishing  in  its 
shapeless  deformity,  that  the  mind  can  fix  on 
nothing  else  while  such  an  abortion  is  visible. 
Is  it  enough  to  dot  over  the  walls  of  such  a 
thing  with  bits  of  Gothic  detail,  and  to 
leave  its  chaotic  mass  untouched ; to  sing 
son'gs  of  triumph  over  the  “ wonderful  suc- 
cess with  which  Mediaeval  principles  have 
been  applied  to  a railway  terminus,”  when 
the  very  sight  of  it  a mile  off  might  have 
filled  any  Mediaeval  builder  with  horror?  We 
are  not  complaining  of  Mr.  Scott,  who,  in  his 
department  doubtless  did  what  was  possible 
at  St.  Pancras.  What  we  maintain  is,  that 
general  design,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  first 
thing  that  demands  attention,  though  un- 
fortunately the  last  thing  that  usually  receives 
it.  Is  it  really  essential  that  these  vast 
stations  should  be  covered  in  one  span  ? or  are 
the  pleas  put  forward  only  meant  to  reconcile 
the  public  to  a frightful  eyesore,  and  the 
shareholders  to  a needless  and  wasteful 
expense  ? Is  not  the  fact  at  bottom  this, 
that  the  average  engineer  cannot  understand 
any  greatness  except  that  which  is  measurable 
in  feet  and  inches,  and  thinks  that  to'put  up  a 
wider  roof  than  anybody  else  is  to  prove 
himself  a greater  man  1 In  this  case  it  might 
be  better  for  all  parties  to  let  him  satisfy  his 
ambition  elsewhere  ; to  find  him  a piece  of 
waste  ground,  and  pay  the  cost  of  erecting  on 
it  one  truss  as  wide  as  he  could  possibly  con- 
trive, and  then,  having  immortalized  himself 
in  the  only  way  he  can  conceive  of,  to  let  him 
act,  in  his  practical  works,  with  an  eye  to 
such  trivial  matters  as  economy  and  beauty. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  our  larger  railway 
stations  presents  one  of  the  chief  architectural 
difficulties  of  the  time — one  that  is  none  the 
less  truly  architectural  because  it  is  seldom  an 
architect  whose  business  it  is  to  grapple  with 
it.  We  might  goon  enumerating,  did  space 
allow,  many  more  types  of  modern  building, 
each  of  which  is  a problem  by  itself.  But  a 
little  reflection  will  furnish  our  readers  with 
the  list,  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  a wider 
question.  What  should  be  the  general 
character  and  expression  of  our  town  archi- 
tecture? What  sort  of  grand  combined  effect 
can  be  got  out  of  all  the  diverse  designs 
which  make  up  a modern  city,  or  is  there  no 
such  effect  to  be  produced  at  all  ? Is  it 
possible  for  us  all,  working  each  in  his  own 
way,  and  for  his  own  ends,  to  make  up,  not- 
withstanding, a perfect  and  harmonious  whole, 
or  must  we  go  on,  as  now,  in  discord  and  con- 
fusion, each  work  injuring  other  works,  and 
being  injured  by  them  ? We  look  abroad,  at 
certain  Mediaeval  cities,  and  at  certain  other 
newly  built  ones,  and  see  that  both,  in 
different  ways,  have  arrived  at  a grand  com- 
bined result.  The  first  have  done  it  by 
picturesqueness  and  freedom — by  bringing  out 
the  individuality  of  every  separate  building, 
and  emphasizing  it  by  adopting,  in  short,  a 
vertical  type  for  their  street  architecture.  The 
second  have  done  it  by  uniformity  and  stiff- 
ness —by  suppressing  individual  character,  by 
settling  every  height  and  width,  and  projection, 
according  to  unalterable  rules,  by  taking  up 
the  horizontal  principle  and  imposing  it  on 
everyone,  byobliterating  the  individual  houses, 
and  caring  only  for  the  general  mass  of  build- 
ings. Is  there  any  prospect,  in  England,  of 
getting  the  latter  system  enforced  by  law  ? Is 
it  likely  ever  to  be  generally  followed  without 
such  enforcement  ?j  and,(if  not,  is  not  the  op- 
posite system  the  only  practicable,  even  if  not 
the  only  desirable  one  ? Seeing  that  we  can- 
not make  our  streets  uniform,  is  not  the  only 
true  course  to  make  them  picturesque  ? To 
answer  such  questions  as  these  is  to  do  some- 
thing towards  solving  the  problem  of  how  to 
produce  harmony  in  our  town  architecture ; 
how,  at  last,  to  make  our  cities  a grand  whole 
fiUed  with  beautiful  and  harmonious  parts, 
instead  of  a chaos  of  mutually  destructive 


elements.  And  where  they  are  answered, 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  a multitude  of 
other  questions  suggest  themselves.  Suppose 
the  uniform  and  horizontal  type  of  street  archi- 
tecture is  set  aside  as  impossible  for  us.  Suppose 
the  opposite  type,  where  every  separate  build- 
ing is  individualised,  proves  itself  to  be  the 
only  one  on  which  we  can  gain  any  sort  of 
combined  result.  The  first  step  towards  its 
adoption— towards  the  marking  off  of  each 
design  from  the  rest,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
introduction  of  a certain  verticality  into  the 
composition.  The  heavy  cornice  is  the  natural 
crowning  member  on  the  uniform  and  regular 
type  ; when  every  house  is  made  to  range  in 
height,  a long  unbroken  line  of  such  cornices 
binds  the  line  together  into  what  may  be  made 
one  grand  perspective.  But  the  steep  roof  or 
gable  is  the  most  attractive  finish  on  the  alter- 
native system  ; standing  out  against  the  sky, 
it  marks  off,  as  nothing  else  can,  where  the 
strip  of  elevation  which  it  belongs  to  begins 
and  ends.  In  London,  however,  the  Building 
Act  binds  us  down,  for  warehouses,  to  a certain 
limit  in  pitch  ; and  in  private  houses,  rooms 
wholly  in  the  roof  find  little  favour.  It  is, 
therefore,  a matter  for  consideration  whether 
steep  roofs  are  essential  to  a picturesque  street 
architecture,  and  especially  to  one  developed 
on  a Gothic  basis  ; whether  we  can  overcome 
in  some  cases  the  practical  objections  to  them, 
and  in  other  cases,  dispense  with  them 
altogether. 

Descending  further  into  detail,  the  modern 
architect  is  met  by  unsolved,  or  as  yet  but 
half-solved,  problems  at  every  step.  We  can 
here  only  indicate  a few  of  them  in  the  briefest 
manner.  What,  for  instance,  is  he  to  make 
of  wrought-iron  girders?  May  he  use  them, 
say,  to  carry  the  wall  above  a shop-front,  and 
if  so,  is  he  to  show  them  or  conceal  them  ? If 
he  shows  them,  how  far  can  they  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  brick  or  stone  arches  in 
the  r«st  of  the  elevation?  What,  again,  is  he 
to  make  of  iron  roofs,  and  how  is  he  to  make 
their  wiry  lines  agree  in  any  way  with  the 
broad  wall  surfaces  on  which  they  rest ; andhow 
is  he  to  finish  his  ironwork — by  painting,  or 
bronzing,  or]enamelling — so  as  best  to  bring  out 
its  metallic  character?  We  could  point  to 
examples  where  something  has  been  done  to- 
wards answering  each  of  these  questions ; but 
in  the  average  of  recent  work  .they  scarcely 
seem  to  have  had  a thought.  Then,  in  ajvery 
different  department,  how  is  the  London  archi- 
tect to  protect  his  work  from  London  smoke  ? 
Of  course,  if  he  feels  that  it  is  not  worth  pro- 
tecting, and  is  satisfied  with  Bath  stone  and 
stock  bricks,  he  escapes  this  problem.  But,  in 
the  opposite  case,  what  are  the  best  materials 
to  use,  granite  and  marble,  terra-cotta,  or 
glazed  bricks  ? And  how  should  his  design  be 
modified  to  suit  each  of  them  ? Next,  having 
settled  how  to  make  his  works  smoke-proof^ 
he  may  consider  how  to  make  them  partially 
or  wholly  fire-proof.  As  far,  at  least,  as  the 
staircase  is  concerned,  this  ought  to  be  done  in 
every  house — not,  if  we  may  trust  Captain 
Shaw,  with  stone,  but  with  some  material  that 
fire  will  no  more  break  than  burn.  Then  there 
are  the  questions  of  how  to  ventilate  houses, 
how  to  warm  them  more  thorou  ghly  and  less 
wastefully  ; how  to  get  the  plumbers’  work  a 
little  nearer  perfection,  and  at  least  to  keep 
the  water-pipes  from  bursting  every  frost;  how 
to  improve  the  design  of  a multitude  of  details, 
such  as  chimney-pieces,  grates,  and  iron- 
mongery ; how  to  use  sash-windows  and  plate- 
glass  with  good  effect  in  a Gothic  building,  or 
what  to  substitute  for  them  ; how,  in  short,  to 
adapt  old  styles  to  modern  uses,  and  to  bring 
into  the  field  of  architecture  the  waste  and 
uncultivated  deserts  which  now  stretch  all 
around  and  wait  to  be  reclaimed.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  have  indicated  a tithe  of  the 
problems  which  are  pressing  for  attention. 
These,  however,  may  be  enough  to  show  that 
there  is  no  want  of  subjects  just  now  for 
thought,  and  that  the  designer  who  wishes  to 
be  original  is  not  obliged  to  concentrate  his 
talents  on  the  production  of  some  new  form 
of  moulding  or  chamfer-stop. 
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AKCHITECTURAL  PARIS. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  wliole  civilised 
world  during  tbe  siege  of  Paris  was  of  a 
double  character  : it  first  touched  the  popu- 
lation, and  next  tbe  city.  From  all  Europe 
there  came  a cry  of  hope  that  the  beautiful 
capital  would  be  spared,  apart  from  all 
cpestions  of  humanity  ; for,  beyond  a doubt, 
it  was  the  most  richly -built  metropolis  on  the 
continent,  and  its  architecture  ranged  through 
more  than  a thousand  years  of  varying  styles, 
from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  the 
Third  Napoleon.  It  was  feared  that  the  storm 
of  fire  which  had  enveloped  her  walls  would 
at  length  burst  within  the  armed  circle,  and 
destroy  monuments  which  could  never  be 
restored.  To  some  extent,  the  havoc  did 
penetrate  inwards  ; but,  happily,  it  was 
stayed  before  spreading  far,  and  not  a shell 
exploded  through  tlie  grey  roof  of  Notre 
Dame,  or  in  the  dim  old  cloisters  of  S. 
Germain  I’Auxerrois.  Paris  is  essentially  a 
city  of  architecture,  of  palaces,  churches, 
galleries,  bridges,  columns,  triumphal  arches, 
and  fountains — the  last  not  such  as  are  flocked 
about  in  London  by  little  boys  and  girls 
during  the  dog-days,  but  lofty  masses  of 
marble  and  bronze  splendid  with  sculpture. 
The  stranger,  indeed,  who  visits  it  for  the  sake 
of  studying — and  the  study  is  most  useful — 
the  difference  between  this  former  pride  of 
France  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Europe — 
London  especially— almost  wonders  whence 
these  French  designers  and  stone-masons  de- 
rived their  courage  and  their  genius.  A care- 
ful perusal,  so  to  speak,  of  the  streets  and 
squares  and  public  edifices  will  inform  him. 
In  the  Place  Vendome,  with  its  quadrangle  of 
towering  and  stately  houses,  he  will  read  the 
magnificence  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis;  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  that  of  the  First  Napoleon; 
in  the  new  Louvre,  that  of  the  Third ; in  the 
Tuileries,  that  of  the  First  Francis  ; mingled 
with  that  of  all  succeeding  sovereigns.  The 
Palais  Royal  speaks  of  Richelieu,  exactly  as 
Hampton  Court  does  of  Wolsey  ; the  Luxem- 
burg of  the  Medicis  and  Italian  pom*p  ; the 
Tournalle  of  the  bygone  tournament  days  ; 
and  the  Hotel  of  the  Rohans— whose  proud 
motto  was,  “ I am  not  a king,  I scorn  to  be  a 
prince  ; I am  a Rohan  ” — of  that  antique 
chivalry  which  has  for  ever  passed  away.  But 
it  is  not  precisely  in  these  directions  that  we 
would,  for  a moment,  glance.  It  is  rather 
towards  the  works  of  the  second — for,  of 
course,  he  was  only  the  second — Emperor  of 
the  Bonaparte  dynasty.  No  monarch — not 
even  the  classic  Augustus — ever  bestowed 
so  much  thought  and  care  upon  the  archi- 
tectural embellishment  of  a great  city.  His 
junction  of  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries 
created  a structure  unparalled  for  extent  and 
spendour  ; but  the  idea  dated  so  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Napoleon,  however, 
was  first  to  take  the  work  in  hand,  preserving, 
though  enriching,  the  original  style  of  orna- 
ment, upon  which  he  employed  a hundred 
and  fifty  artists,  and  sketching  with  his  own 
pencil  one  of  the  noblest  staircases  in 
existence.  The  dimensions  of  this  truly  im- 
perial pile;  visible  from  every  part  of  Paris, 
and  commanding  every  part  of  it,  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that,  in  one  of  those 
louvre-roofed  towers,  and  the  low  range  of 
buildings  adjacent,  sleep  every  night  a 
thousand  soldiers  ; and  yet  this  is  only  an  odd 
corner  of  the  whole.  Taking  a general  view, 
however,  and  comparing  our  own  metropolis 
with  that  of  France,  we  attain  to  a better 
notion  of  the  French  advance  in  these 
matters  than  by  gazing  at  those  glorious 
works  of  the  architect,  which  we  can  nev^er 
hope  to  emulate.  A point  of  primal  im- 
portance, well  comprehended  by  the  Third 
Napoleon,  was  the  difficult  task  of  opening 
new  streets  and  communications  through  the 
quarters  where  the  population  were  huddled 
together  like  bees  in  a hive,  but  with  far 
less  of  order  and  regularity.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  whether  old  Paris  or  old  London 
stood  most  in  need  of  this  reform;  for  if 


London  required  a free  passage  of  air  supplied, 
in  consequence  of  the  immensity  of  ground 
over  which  it  extended,  Paris  required  it  from 
her  habit  of  piling  up  floor  upon  floor,  from 
eight  to  twelve  stories  high,  rendering  the 
streets  cavernous  and  the  lower  apartments 
little  better  than  so  many  sepulchres.  There 
is  much  similarity  between  the  position  of  the 
two  cities.  Both  stretch  along  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and  the  chief  communication  is,  conse- 
quently lateral  to  the  water.  Our  streets  in 
the  transverse  direction  have  been  greatly 
improved ; but  in  the  lateral  lines  of  traffic 
we  have  been  scarcely  able  to  cope  with  ob- 
stacles and  expense.  Thus,  our  great  arteries, 
such  as  the  Strand,  Ludgate-hill,  and  Cheap- 
side,  notwithstanding  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, are  almost  impassable  when  the  traffic 
is  at  its  full.  Through  the  instrumentality 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  Louis  Napoleon  the 
quays  of  the  Seine  have  been  opened,  on 
both  its  banks,  right  through  Paris.  The 
river,  in  fact,  is  the  main  air- way  of  the 
French  Capital.  Yet  this  is  not  all.  There 
stood,  when  the  Emperor  ascended  his  throne, 
in  the  quarter  between  the  Rues  S.  Denis  and 
S.  Martin,  a network  of  narrow  lanes  which  it 
was  difficult  for  even  a foot  passenger  to 
thread.  The  imperial  architect,  with  his 
Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  cut  through  the 
maze  from  end  to  end,  and  opened  a superb 
prospect  where  before  there  had  only  been 
filth,  dilapidation,  and  squalor.  When, 
however,  we  speak  of  architecture  in  connec- 
tion with  the  self-bewailing  city,  we  do  not 
restrict  the  term  to  the  mere  elevations, 
facades,  and  profiles  of  the  majestic  metro- 
polis. We  would  even  include  within  the 
phrase  sewerage,  water-supply,  and  fortifica- 
tions— three  subjects  well  worthy  to  be  touched 
upon  just  now.  It  is  often  said  that  we,  with 
our  main-drainage  system,  have  inaugurated  a 
new  era.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue. 
With  the  ancients  the  aqueducts  and  cloacte 
are  as  old  as  the  walls  of  their  proudest 
towers,  and  more  durable.  The  further  we 
travel  south  the  greater  is  the  desire  for 
water.  Paris,  years  ago,  before  we  had  thought 
of  them,  enjoyed  these  characteristics  of  lati- 
tudes less  northern  than  our  own — public 
fountains.  She  had  two  thousand  of  them  so 
far  back  as  fourteen  years  ago ; but  her 
abundance  was  in  the  streets  and  not  in  the 
houses.  So  with  her  sewage.  Down  to  a very 
recent  period  the  only  sewers  of  nineteen 
twentieths  of  Paris  ran  uncovered  through 
the  middle  of  the  street.  All  this,  or  nearly 
all  this,  is  now  changed,  and  a wonderful 
organisation  has  been  built  below,  upon  a 
principle  which  the  French  describe  as  canali- 
sation. An  idea  of  this  is  given  in  a regu- 
lation under  the  hand  of  Baron  Haussmann, 
late  Prefect  of  the  Seine  : — “ Every  principal 
line  of  sewer  shall  be  provided  with  a gallery, 
having  a railroad.  Galleries  of  less  dimen- 
sions, but  equally  furnished  with  rails,  and 
permitting  the  circulation  of  waggons  and 
workmen,  will  be  established  in  the  secondary 
sewers.  A gallery  of  small  section,  large 
enough  for  the  passage  of  barrows,  will  go 
round  the  foundation  of  each  block  of  houses 
on  every  side.”  But  we  will  ascend  again, 
and  glance  abroad  at  architectural  Paris  as 
represented  by  her  monuments  and  streets.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  most  of  the  splendour 
is  comparatively  new.  There  are  no  trophies 
of  magnificent  civic  aristocracies,  such  as 
are  found  in  Italy  ; none  of  the  higher  order  of 
burgher  life  and  independence,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Netherlands;  no  sacred  corners, 
like  Westminster  Abbey,  with  great  histories 
written  on  their  walls.  The  Sainte  Chapelle 
is  perfect  in  its  way,  but  Notre  Dame  is  very 
poor,  considering  that  it  sprang  from  that 
century  of  glories,  the  Fourteenth.  Paris  wants 
steeples  and  pinnacle,  and  its  churches  appear 
to  have  been  erected  in  a spirit  half-Pagan 
and  half-Puritan.  Voltaire  once  compared 
it  to  “ the  most  miserable  village  in  West- 
phalia.” Alfieri  could  find  little  to  descant 
upon  except  the  poverty  of  its  public  struc- 
tures. There  was  no  pavement  until  the 


royal  stomach  of  Philip  Augustus  was  turned 
by  the  odours  produced  by  a waggon  plough- 
ing up  the  mud  ; yet  now,  we  behold,  not- 
withstanding bombardments  and  havoc,  the 
stateliest  city  out  of  all  comparison  in 
Europe.  The  genius  which  wrought  the 
change  was  the  genius  of  architecture.  We 
except  the  University  and  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny — the  latter  an  exquisite  Gothic  speci- 
men ; and  we  regret  the  palaces  of  the  by- 
gone times,  with  their  cylindrical  towers  and 
their  extinguisher  roofs,  which  must  have  been 
so  picturesque.  The  tower  of  Catherine  de 
Medici’s  Hotel,  still  standing  alone,  suggests 
what  “ the  finest  private  dwelling  of  its  age” 
was  when  entire.  Regrets,  however,  are  soon 
lost  amid  realities.  New  Paris,  the  centre  of 
a brilliant  kingdom,  with  its  great  lines  of 
railway  communication,  has  outgrown  the  city 
of  even  our  memory  ten  times  more  rapidly 
than  it  outgrew  the  old  boundary  of  the 
Romans  in  their  palisaded  island.  The  Deux 
Centre  has  been  cleared  out ; whole  quarters  of 
the  city  of  Philip  le  Bel  have  been  swept 
away ; and  Paris  gives,  in  her  beauty  and 
richness  of  perspective,  a lesson  to  the 
world.  What,  however,  of  that  other  archi- 
tecture to  which  we  have  alluded — the  archi- 
tecture which  converted  her  into  the  hugest 
fortress  that  Europe  ever  saw,  and  yet  was 
powerless  to  resist  a besieger  1 Not  much  need 
be  said  about  it.  The  results  of  the  war  have 
proved  that  it  was  a gigantic  mistake,  though 
the  works  were  admirably  constructed  on  the 
modern  principle.  Nobody,  indeed,  was  ever 
awed  by  their  aspect.  The  unmilitary  tourist, 
who  expected  to  see  frowning  battlements  and 
majestic  towers,  saw  only  verdant  slopes  and 
grassy  mounds  of  slight  elevation  ; still,  the 
walls,  though  sunk,  were  lofty ; the  moats 
surpassed  all  anticipations.  Of  course,  since 
the  invention  of  cannon,  the  embattled  towers 
of  the  middle  ages  have  fallen  into  disuse ; 
they  are  now  either  restored,  or  imitated,  or 
left  to  moulder  in  ruins  as  objects  of  pic- 
turesque attraction.  Even  when  gunnery  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  details  of  its  cumbrous 
machinery  were  of  the  rudest  description,  it 
was  often  enough  to  place  a few  pieces  of 
ordnance  in  battery  against  a walled  town  to 
secure  its  surrender,  so  sure  were  the  thickest 
walls  to  crumble  when*  under  the  shock  of 
their  fire.  Still,  it  was  for  a long  time  neces- 
sary to  have  high  walls  ; since,  but  for  such 
an  obstacle,  an  enterprising  besieger  might 
avail  himself  of  the  darkness  of  night  to  pene- 
trate at  some  unguarded  point  ; but  it  became 
a problem  how  to  screen  them  from  the  artil- 
lery of  the  foe,  until  at  least,  he  arrived  quite 
close.  Modern  science  solved  the  problem, 
and  ramparts  became  earthworks,  faced  with 
masonry,  with  parapets  20ft.  thick.  Paris  was 
thus  defended ; but  the  ancient  French 
maxim  held  good  “ place  assiegee,  place 
prise  ” ; a town  attacked  is  a town  taken. 
We  may  leave  the  fortifications  ; they  have 
been  turned  against  their  mother.  Returning 
to  the  architectural  aspect  of  Paris  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  have  to  note  a peculiar  element 
in  the  building  and  decoration  of  private 
dwellings  by  people  who  have  not  long  known 
what  it  is  to  be  wealthy.  We  frequently  re- 
fer to  Parisian  taste,  but  it  is  not  rmiformly 
shown  in  the  instruction  given  by  fortunate 
speculators  to  their  architects.  A keen  eye, 
roving  over  the  new  city,  white  as  the  Alban 
capital  in  ages  gone,  will  detect  in  colonades, 
corridors,  and  balustraded  recesses — very 
pretty  in  their  way — a little  bit  of  Doric,  a little 
Ionic — the  French  are  not,  as  a rule,  fond  of 
the  Corinthian  order — a tint  from  Persia  or 
Assyria,  an  Etruscan  group,  a panellmg  of 
alabaster  surmounted  by  the  most  beautiful  ot 
all  ornamental  devices — excepting  the  honey- 
suckle, or  alternate  bud  and  flower — the 
loche,  and  a plafond  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV. 
— aU  naughtiness,  nakedness  and  riot.  There- 
fore, glittering  as  tbe  general  effect  may  be 
Paris  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a 
city  architecturaUy-built ; it  belongs^  to  a 
country  which  never  had  a ‘ ‘ school  ” of  its 
own,  but  revels  in  an  eclectic  luxury,  mosaic- 
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ing  itself  from  all  lands  and  all  eras — now 
pilgrimaging  to  the  lone  white  columns  on 
Egasan  headlands — now  adapting  from  the 
mystic  interior  of  Amron  or  Ebn  Touloun. 
For  .all  this  the  whole  civilized  world  must 
rejoice  that  the  city  of  beauty  and  grace  was 
not  doomed  to  perish  beneath  the  Gothic 
fire. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Friday 
_ evening  last,  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  president, 
occupied  the  chair.  Several  new  members  having 
been  elected,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association 
were  tendered  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Scott  for  his 
kindness  in  permitting  a number  of  the  members 
to  visit  the  new  Science  Schools  and  the  new 
courts  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  to 
Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  for  kindly  conducting 
the  members  over  the  works.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced that  the  particulars  of  the  prizes  offered 
by  Mr.  Edward  W.  Godwin  would  shortly  be 
published.  Mr.  Watson  informed  the  meeting 
that  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis  had  been  re- 
quested to  act  on  the  Committee  for  Architecture 
in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871.  He  had 
at  first  declined,  on  account  of  ill-health,  but 
having  now  recovered,  he  had  on  the  request  being 
repeated,  consented  to  act. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Fbancis,  F.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  the 
following  paper  : — 

NOTES  ON  THE  BECENT  WOKKS  AT  ALL-HALLOWS’ 
CHURCH,  LOMBARD-STREET,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN’S  CHURCHES. 

I purpose  to  confine  myself  first  to  a brief  dis- 
oription  of  All  Hallows’,  Lombard-street,  follow- 
ing it  up  by  some  remarks  upon  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  design  observable  in  the  more  important 
of  Wren’s  London  churches,  and  then  contrasting 
them  with  the  general  principles  governing  the 
design  of  buildings  of  the  Pointed  style.  But, 
first  of  all,  we  ought  to  pay  a passing  tribute  to 
the  manifold  gifts  which  were  centred  in  this 
remarkable  man.  Without  any  disparagement 
to  the  many  excellent  men  of  proved  ability  whose 
architectural  works  are  an  honour  to  the  present 
age,  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  could  compete 
with  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  youth  was 
passed  in  abstruse  and  philosophical  research, 
and  who  was  celebrated  for  his  scientific  attain- 
ments before  he  set  his  mark  on  his  generation 
by  his  architectural  genius.  In  his  ehildhood  of 
weak  bodily  constitution,  he  had  a most  preco- 
cious mind,  and  it  displayed  itself  not  in  poetic 
fancy  and  feeling,  but  in  the  abstruser  paths  of 
science  and  philosophy.  What  will  the  young 
architects  whom  I see  before  me  say  when  I tell 
them  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  it  is  recorded  of 
Wren  that  he  had  invented  an  astronomical  in- 
strument, a pneumatic  engine,  and  other  triumphs 
of  mechanical  skill  ? No  wonder  that  with  these 
credentials,  presenting  himself  at  our  ancient  seat 
of  learning,  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Savilian  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  and  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
was  elected  a Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  known  to  the 
learned  of  all  Europe  by  his  various  theories 
and  inventions ; but  his  previous  pursuits 
in  no  way  prepared  the  world  for  that  efflorescence 
of  architectural  genius  by  the  results  of  which  his 
name  is  now  chiefly  remembered.  And  surely  it 
says  something  for  the  elevating  nature  of  our 
art  that,  having  traversed  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
^tronomy,  mathematics,  and  scientific  mechanics. 
Wren  should  have  found  a fitting  field  for  his  far- 
reaching  intellect  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
architecture.  He  was  hardly  aware  of  the  mine 
of  mental  wealth  which  laid  unwrought  within 
^ till  the  opportunity  occurred  for  its  exercise. 
Step  by  step  his  majestic  views  unfolded  them- 
selves, and  the  explanation  is  afforded  by  that 
wue  inscription  placed  beneath  the  statue  of 
Newton  in  the  ante-  chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  speaks  of  him,  as  of  Sir 
bnriatopher,  as  one  Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio 
superavit  (Who  in  understanding  excelleth  the 
human  race?).  We  shall  hereafter  venture  to  esti- 
va e,  though  diffidently,  the  real  merit  of  design 
pervading  hia  ecclesiastical  structures  ; but  it  will 
he  appropriate,  as  carrying  out  the  object  of  this 
paper,  to  pass  on  to  a description  of  one  of  the 
many  churches  which,  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
hondon,  sprang  up  under  the  direction  of  this 
hf  Public  Buildings. 

All  Hallows’, _^Lombard-street,  was  erected 


about  the  year  1674.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church.  The  plan,  as  in  the  majority  of 
Wren’s  churches,  is  very  simple — a parallelo- 
gram 72ft.  long,  52ft.  wide,  and  33ft.  high.  A 
massive  tower,  possessing  no  distinctive  merit, 
stands  at  the  south-west  angle,  in  a line  with 
which,  northward,  is  a vestibule  or  ante-chapel 
with  a groined  ceiling  springing  from  a detached 
pier — certainly  not  the  least  effective  portion  of 
the  interior.  At  the  east-end  is  a chancel  recess 
with  a segmental  roof,  and  about  12ft.  deep  ; and 
the  east  wall  is  adorned  with  a highly  enriched 
screen  of  the  Composite  order,  rising  to  a height 
of  nearly  30ft,  with  twisted  and  enriched  shafts, 
and  with  deeply  sunk  panels  and  pedimented 
heads — the  details  somewhat  incongruous,  yet 
characteristic  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  decora- 
tive manner.  At  the  west  end  are  two  Corin- 
thian porches  of  elaborate  design,  upon  which 
the  architect  appears  to  have  bestowed  unusual 
care.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  with  a cove  on  the  four 
sides.  The  north  and  south  windows  (which  are 
large,  measuring  16ft.  by  6ft.)  are  carried  up  to 
a height  requiring  the  introduction  of  groins  to 
combine  with  the  design  of  the  ceiling.  The  pul- 
pit and  pewing  were  very  characteristic,  not  of 
Wren  only,  but  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  that  period.  The  former  is  highly 
enriched,  remarkably  well  placed  for  sound,  and 
surmounted  by  a massive  sounding-board.  Alto- 
gether we  felt  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  touch  this 
part  of  the  interior,  and  beyond  lowering  the 
shafts  to  assimilate  the  pulpit  with  the  reduced 
height  of  the  seats,  this  detail  remains  as  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  left  it.  The  pew-framing  had 
considerable  foliated  enrichment,  all  of  which  has 
been  preserved,  but  its  outline  was  stiff  and  for- 
mal. The  backs  were  high  and  upright,  the 
doors  were  furnished  with  locks,  and  everything 
seemed  calculated  for  an  exclusive,  and  I may 
add,  a somnolent  worship).  A range  of  pews  was 
placed  against  the  north  and  south  walls,  some- 
what elevated  above  the  aisles,  and  enabling  the 
occupants  to  command,  by  a sort  of  crossfire,  the 
countenances  of  their  fellow-worshippers,  more 
reverently  placed  facing  the  east.  These  we  had 
no  hesitation  in  removing,  appropriating  the  area 
of  the  destroyed  seats  to  the  formation  of  suit- 
able passages  of  entrance  to  the  new  benches. 
No  doubt  when  the  church  was  erected  there  was 
a fair  margin  of  ground  round  its  sacred  precincts. 
At  the  south  was  its  churchyard,  opening  into 
Lombard-street.  Its  east-end  faced  Gracechurch- 
street,  while  its  west-end  abutted  upon  a quiet 
passage  away  from  the  din  of  City  traffic.  But 
its  present  aspect  is  far  different.  The  requii-e- 
ments  of  commercial  activity,  joined  with  eccle- 
siastical supineness,  or  perhajis  rapacity,  have  so 
blocked  the  surrounding  area  by  secular  build- 
ings that  the  church’s  existence  is  hardly  guessed 
by  the  thousands  who  day  by  day  visit  the 
charmed  centre  of  City  activity  within  which  it 
stands.  Public  dining-rooms  now  abut  both  upon 
its  eastern  and  western  walls.  Upon  part  of  the 
churchyard  stands  a building  where  trousers  are 
sold  at  thii-teen  shillings  per  pair,  and  a row  of 
commercial  chambers  casts  its  shadows  upon  the 
northern  side  at  a distance  of  about  8ft.  I ought 
to  mention  that  Sir  C.  Wren’s  interior  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  entirely  untouched.  A gallery, 
certainly  not  part  of  the  original  structure, 
stretched  across  the  western  end  ; it  contained 
the  organ  and  concealed  from  view  the  west  win- 
dow, while  the  intrusion  of  the  tower  into  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  building  was  sujijiorted 
by  a corresponding  sham  projection  en  the  north, 
where  was  formed  a very  inconvenient  room,  ap- 
proached by  a cumbrous  staircase  concealing  the 
groining  and  ruining  the  effect  of  the  interior 
Under  the  operation  of  the  Union  of  Benefices 
Act,  the  parish  of  All  Hallows’  was  united  with 
S.  Benet  s,  Gracechurch-street  and  S.  Leonard’s, 
Eastcheap.  S.  Benet’s  Church,  another  of  the 
productions  of  Wren,  was  taken  down,  the  site 
was  sold,  and  fop-  large  shops  now  stand  on  part 
of  its  site.  With  the  money  thus  obtained  (I 
believe  about  £22,000),  it  was  provided  that  a 
church  should  be  built  and  endowed  in  some  des- 
titute parish  at  the  east-end  of  London,  and  also 
that,  at  a cost  of  £4,000,  All  Hallows’  church 
should  be  repaired,  restored,  and  decorated,  so 
as  to  form  a fitting  church  for  the  use  of  the 
three  united  parishes.  The  works  have  been 
can-ied  out  successfully,  and  the  church,  after 
havmg  been  for  about  nine  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  builders,  was  opened  a few  weeks  since 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  The  constructive  features 
of  Sii-  C.  Wren’s  architecture  have  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  especially,  I may  say,  we  set  our 


fpe  against  so  organic  an  interference  with  the 
simplicity  of  Wren’s  windows  as  would 
result  from  the  introduction  of  central  dividing 
columns  and  arches.  I cannot  deny  the 
tastelessness  observable  in  too  many  of  these 
large  windows  ; but  they  were  emphatically  the 
manner  of  the  master,  and  in  my  opinion  their 
character  should  remain  unaltered.  The  west 
galleries  have  been  removed,  as  also  the  room  at 
the  north-west  corner,  throwing  open  the  fine 
vestibule,  the  west  window,  the  detached  pUaster, 
and  the  groined  ceiling.  The  old  pewing  has  been 
replaced  by  low  oak  benches,  with  bench  ends  of 
a design  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  wood-work. 
All  the  old  wood  carving  has  been  worked  in 
where  practicable.  The  seats,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  choir  stalls,  uniformly  face  the  east. 
The  organ  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  church  at 
the  south-east  corner.  The  case  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  of  design  and  elaborate  enrich- 
ment. In  its  present  position  these  features  are 
much  better  appreciated  than  when  the  instru- 
ment was  placed  in  the  gallery  recess.  The 
pavement  throughout  has  been  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  the  pattern  increasing  in  variety 
and  the  number  of  figured  tiles  as  the  east  is  ap- 
proached. Within  the  altar  space  there  is  a free 
sprinkling  of  glazed  tiles.  The  altar  rail  is  of 
brass,  with  foliated  standards  and  a telescope 
slide.  The  wall  and  ceiling  decorations  are  very 
effective  in  character.  On  the  ceiling  the  corner 
medallions  represent  the  Evangelists,  the  central 
subject  being  a figure  of  Our  Lord  in  Glory, 
seated  on  His  throne.  The  more  salient  parts 
of  the  cornice  mouldings  are  brought  out  in  gold 
and  colour.  The  faces  of  the  groins  under  the 
main  ceiling  have  foliated  enrichments,  with 
medallions  representing  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  the  four  Great  Prophets.  The  side  medal- 
lions contain  representations  of  patriarchs  and 
kings.  Arabesque  decoration  is  carried  round 
the  window  arches  and  above  the  wood  panelling 
on  either  side  of  the  church.  There  is  an  un- 
usual amount  of  stained  glass,  and  of  a very 
meritorious  character,  executed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Gibbs,  by  whom  also  the  waU  and  ceiling  deco- 
rations have  been  carried  out.  The  window  at 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  represents  the 
Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  commencing  from  the  organ,  the 
subjects  of  thefour  windows  are — (1)  Christ  sitting 
in  the  Temple;  (2)  Christ  Healing  the  Blind; 
(3)  the  Good  Samaritan  ; and  (4)  the  Three 
Marys  at  the  Sepulchre.  The  west  window  con- 
tains a striking  representation  of  the  Crucifixion. 
On  the  north  side,  commencing  from  the  vestry, 
the  subjects  of  four  windows  are — (1)  the  Wise 
Men’s  Offering ; (2)  Christ  raising  the  Widow’s 
Son  ; (3)  S.  Peter  Walking  on  the  Sea  ; and  (4)  the 
Entombment.  Considerable  pains  have  been 
taken  with  the  decoration  of  the  reredos,  which, 
as  I have  already  observed,  is  very  handsome  and 
highly  characteristic.  The  principal  lines  have 
I been  relieved  with  gold;  as  also  the  shafts  and 
capitals  ; and  the  monotony  of  the  dark  colour 
of  the  wood  has  been  further  destroyed  by  paint- 
ing out  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  substituting 
in  the  central  panels  over  the  altar  two  pictures 
in  oils,  one  representing  Christ  crowned  with 
Thorns,  and  the  other  Christ  bearing  the  Cross. 
Sacramental  tents  occupy  the  side  panels,  and 
on  the  return  sides  of  the  panelling,  north  and 
south,  are  painted  on  a light  ground  the  Creed, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

I should  like  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fine 
original  porches  at  the  western  end,  and  to  the 
peculiar  gateway  formerly  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  jiassage  out  of  Lombard-street,  now  fixed, 
on  account  of  its  archaeological  interest,  in  the 
vestibule  under  the  tower. 

I need  not  further  occupy  your  time  in  detailed 
description  of  this  church,  but  it  remains  that  I 
should  Supplement  what  I have  said  by  some  re- 
marks upon  the  main  features  of  Wren’s  churches, 
and  what  appears  to  constitute  at  once  their 
special  strength  and  weakness.  The  noble  cathe- 
dral of  S.  Paul’s,  itself  worthy  of  a separate  and 
distinct  paper,  must  not  be  passed  without  re- 
mark. It  was  curious  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Wren,  Bernini  was  employed  in  the  completion 
of  S.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  great  rival  of  S.  Paul’s 
in  skilful  construction  and  mechanical  execution. 
Wren  accomplished  S.  Paul’s  alone  in  the  space 
of  about  thii-ty-five  years,  while  S.  Peter’s  was 
the  work  of  twenty  architects,  supported  by  the 
treasm-e  of  the  Christian  world,  and  by  the  pro- 
tection and  under  the  pontificate  of  nineteen  suc- 
cessive Popes.  Whether  the  original  design  of  the 
architect  of  S.  Paul’s  would  have  been  more 
effective  in  its  result  than  the  present  structure , 
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it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  ; but  in  one  respect 
the  original  conception  falls  short  of  the  realised 
design,  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  there  is  no 
space  for  a collected  congregation  except  in  the 
circular  area  beneath  the  dome,  ■which  could  not 
be  fitted  up  for  such  purpose  without  being  fur- 
ther enclosed,  whereby  also  in  other  respects  the 
grandeur  of  the  ensemble,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the 
plan,  would  have  been  greatly  impaired.  The 
first  stone  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  in  1675,  and 
the  last  stone  in  the  summit  of  the  lantern  was 
laid  by  the  architect’s  son  in  1710.  Taken  alto- 
gether, as  has  been  justly  observed,  “ The  present 
S.  Paul's  is  a truly  glorious  work,  its  cupola 
matchless  in  beauty,  satisfying  the  judgment,  if 
not  entrancing  the  taste  of  the  spectator.”  Yet 
all-noble  though  it  be,  the  fabric  will  not  bear 
to  be  scrutinised  in  the  spii'itof  captious  criticism, 
and  of  late  years  serious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  derogate  from  its  excellence.  I fear  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  real  form  and  construc- 
tion of  the  building  are  masked,  the  upper  order 
of  the  side  elevations  being  merely  a screen  con- 
cealing the  buttresses  and  clerestory  windows  of 
the  nave,  and  that  the  same  is  in  a great  measure 
the  case  with  the  cupola  or  dome,  the  external 
dome  being  much  loftier  than  the  inner  one.  All 
this  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  merit  of  the  wonder- 
ful structure  remains  almost  without  abatement. 
For  external  congruity  of  design,  and  for  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  internal  efiect,  it  takes  the  very 
highest  rank  among  the  Roman  models  at  the 
period  of  or  subsequent  to  the  Reformation.  Still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  on  entering  this  noble 
pile — and  of  course  in  a much  ^eater  degree  in 
visiting  the  minor  churches  of  this  great  master — 
there  is  a feeling  of  intense  disappointment.  How 
little  has  been  done  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral 
to  wake  into  life  the  dry  bones  of  that  mag- 
nificent though  melancholy  shrine?  With  how 
sparing  a hand  have  the  sister  art  of  painting, 
the  refined  forms  of  mural  decoration,  and  the 
glowing  pageantry  of  stained  glass  been  intro- 
duced to  relieve  the  interior  from  its  chill  and  de- 
pressing baldness  ? It  remains  a monument 
indeed  of  Classic  accuracy  and  mathematical 
ingenuity  of  construction,  but  hardly  a living 
temple,  instinct  with  the  furtherance  of  the  re- 
ligious element,  and  fraught  with  reverential 
associations.  ( 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.)  j 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OP  HAND-RAILING.* 
{Continued  from  page  126.) 

Plate  23.  — Quarter-circle  Stairs  having 
Five  Winders  and  Landing  with  One 
Square  Step. 

Figure  l shows  the  ground  plan.  The  rail  on 
right  going  up  stairs.  The  tangents  form 
the  right  angle  ABC. 

Fig.  2 shows  tangents,  winders,  and  square 
steps  unfolded. 

The  under  side  of  level  rail  on  the  landing  is 
raised  to  suit  long  baluster  on  square  step. 

The  wreath  over  winders  has  unequal  pitches  : 
its  upper  part  being  T N ; the  lower,  T L ; its 
height,  R L. 

To  find  a direction  for  ordinate.  Extend  L T, 
cutting  at  P,  which  gives  P R.  Transfer  this  to 
extended  side  of  square.  Fig.  3,  where  correspond- 
ing letters  are  shown. 

Let  square  equal  that  on  plan.  Draw  ordinate. 
Make  seat  square  with  it.  Let  height  equal  that 
on  right.  Then  draw  pitch  and  construct  mould 
as  usual. 

Tangents  L,  T,  N,  to  be  correct,  must  equal 
corresponding  letters  on  pitch.  Fig.  2. 

Square  sections  show  joints. 

Stock  of  bevel  H and  that  of  V are  on  the  sur- 
face of  plank.  The  blades,  in  all  cases,  pass 
through  half  the  width  and  half  the  thickness  of 
rail.  In  other  words,  the  tangents  on  mould 
being  square  across  the  joints,  then  half  the  thick- 
ness of  plank  marked  gives  a centre  through 
which  the  bevels  pass. 

The  accuracy  of  work  depends  entirely  on  the 
proper  application  of  bevels,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  joints  are  made.  An  error  in  either 
renders  it  impossible  to  have  a wreath  stand  cor- 
rectly over  its  plan.  This  has  been  already  re- 
marked, and  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind. 

Nearly  all  the  drawings  are  to  a scale  of  inch 


* This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
Riddell’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  Trlibner  and  Co.,  London, 


and  half  to  the  foot,  which  gives  the  opportunity 
of  clearly  showing  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
every  line,  particular  pains  having  been  taken,  to 
make  each  plate  its  own  interpreter,  not  depending 
solely  on  letter-press  description. 


LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

LIEUT.-COL.  SCOTT,  R.E.,  gave  the  fourth, 
and  concluding  lecture  of  this  series,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.  Having  recapitulated  the 
subjects  of  the  three  previous  lectures.  Col.  Scott 
began  by  pointing  out  in  what  way  the  suitability 
or  otherwise  of  limestones  for  making  limes  and 
cements  for  various  purposes,  could  be  tested, 
so  that  if  any  member  present  had  to  carry  out  a 
work  in  a foreign  country  in  which  there  were  no 
manufacturers  of  lime  he  would  be  able  to  select 
materials  fit  for  his  purpose,  assuming  that  such 
an  one  had  a sufficient  knowledge  of  mineralogy 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  a limestone  from  any 
other  stone.  If  the  application  of  acid  to  a lime- 
stone entirely  dissolved  it  and  left  no  residue,  the 
material,  when  burnt,  would  only  give  a pure 
lime,  most  unfitted  for  building  purposes  ; if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  left  a residuum  of  very  fine  clay, 
quite  impalpable  to  the  touch,  it  was  probably 
capable  of  being  manufactured  into  a more  or  less 
hydraulic  lime.  Muriatic  acid  or  nitric  acid  might 
be  used,  but  muriatic  acid  was  preferable  on  the 
score  of  doing  less  damage  to  one’s  clothes  than 
nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  might  also  be  used, 
but  this  test  was  more  difficult  of  application  and 


ave  less  satisfactory  results.  Muriatic  acid  was, 
11  things  considered,  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
7hen  the  stone  was  burnt  and  it  was  desired  to 
now  what  results  a mortar  made  from  it  ■would 
ive,  a good  plan  was  to  take  a small  quantity  of 
; in  a pounded  state,  and  to  add  muriatic  acid  to 
;.  The  acid  dissolved  out  all  the  iron,  alumina, 
nd  lime  it  contained,  but  left  the  silex  as  a some- 
what gelatinous  mass.  By  means  of  filtration 
he  silex  may  be  separated  from  the  other  mattere 
which  are  in  solution.  In  the  clear-filtered  solu- 
ion  there  might  be  present  chloride  of  iron, 
hloride  of  aluminium,  chloride  of  calcium,  a little 
hloride  of  magnesium,  chlorides  of  the  alkaliM, 
nd  perhaps  a little  manganese.  As  soon  as  the 
iquid  has  passed  away  from  the  gelatinous  silex 
which  remains  on  the  filter,  the  residuum,  aftw 
leing  well  washed  ■with  a washing-bottle,  may  m 
[ried,  calcined  in  a platinum  crucible,  weighed, 
,nd  estimated.  The  next  step  is  to  obtain  a sub- 
tance  which  will  lay  hold  of  the  chlorides  of  iron 
,nd  alumina  in  solution.  The  addition  of 
Qonia  effects  this  by  the  neutralisation  of  the 
,cid,  and  a somewhat  dense  precipitate  is  thrown 
town.  By  means  of  another  filtering  operation, 
he  iron  and  alumina  can  be  separated,  and  an - 
ither  clear  solution  will  be  obtained,  consistiDg 
,f  chloride  of  calcium,  and,  perhaps,  chloride  or 
nagnesium.  If  magnesia  is  present  in  a um  - 
tone  it  will  give  a better  hydraulic  lime  than' 
,hat  obtained  from  pure  limestones.  TheAmeri  t 
;an  hydraulic  limes  contain  a large  quantity 
nagnesia,  but  the  lecturer  was  not  aware  tua  | 
iny  of  the  hydraulic  limes  of  this  country  co 
warned  that  substance  in  any  great  degree, 
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treating  the  clear  fluid  obtained  from  the  second 
filtration  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  the  lime  it  con- 
tained was  thrown  down  as  a white  precipitate, 
which  might  in  turn  he  separated  by  a third 
filtering  operation  and  estimated  as  before.  In 
making  an  analysis  of  an  hydraulic  limestone,  the 
best  method  is  to  separate  first  the  clay  from  it, 
and  then  the  iron  and  alumina.  Indeed,  this 
is  really  all  that  is  practically  necessary.  Sup- 
posing that  the  silex,  iron,  and  alumina  were 
large  in  quantity,  such  a limestone,  though  un- 
fitted for  use  by  itself,  could  be  used  very  well 
as  a puzzolana,  which,  if  very  intimately  mixed 
with  a pure  lime,  will  impart  hydraulic  properties 
to  it.  The  puzzolanas  imported  from  Italy  some 
years  back  for  this  purpose,  and  the  trass  or 
terras  from  Holland,  were  rich  in  silex,  iron,  alu- 
mina, and  magnesia ; but  we  in  this  country 
might  have  done  equally  well,  or  better,  if 
we  had  made  use  of  many  of  the  beds  of  stone, 
shales,  &c.,  of  this  country,  which,  if  treated 
properly,  would  have  given  better  puzzolanas 
than  those  imported  at  great  expense  from  abroad. 
The  lecturer  next  spoke  of  the  lax  way  in  which 
limes  and  mortars  were  specified  by  architects  and 
others.  He  said  that  a perusal  of  the  specifi- 
cations which  had  been  published  of  some  of  the 
great  works  of  this  country  would  show 
that  some  particular  lime  had  been  specified,  as, 
for  instance,  “ Hailing  or  Merstham  lime,”  as  if 
both  these  varieties  were  identical ; “ lias  lime,” 
too,  was  frequently  specified,  without  naming  the 
locality  from  which  it  should  come.  He  observed 
that  there  were  so  many  gradations  of  quality  of 
each  denomination  or  variety  of  lime,  that  he 
thought  it  tvould  be  best  for  architects  (if  they 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  do  so)  to  specify  the 
percentage  of  silica  they  required  in  a lime  rather 
than  the  particular  district  from  which  the  lime 
was  to  be  procured  ; the  builder  could  then  select 
the  quarry  accordingly.  Colonel  Scott  said  that 
he  tried  many  years  ago  to  induce  the  War  Office 
to  adopt  this  plan  of  specifying  lime,  and  was  so 
far  successful  that  in  one  or  two  works  the 
principle  was  acted  upon  ; but  he  believed  that  it 
had  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Speaking  of  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  on  limes,  the  lecturer 
said  that  the  injurious  effect  of  the  exposure  of 
limes  to  the  air  was  very  much  over-rated.  Such 
exposure  turned  it  into  a hydrate  of  lime,  but  it 
had  in  reality  undergone  very  little  change,  except 
that  it  would  not  heat  quite  so  rapidly  when 
slaked,  and  therefore  its  power  of  throwing  abroad 
hard  particles  was  lessened.  He  remarked  that  the 
atmosphere  was  only  doing  gradually  that  which 
would  eventually  be  done  when  the  lime  was 
slaked  previous  to  its  use  for  mortar.  After  a 
time  the  water  absorbed  by  the  lime,  however, 
began  to  be  expelled  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
the  atmosphere,  though  this  was  a slow  process, 
owing  to  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present 
in  the  air.  In  buying  lime  in  bags  it  behoved  the 
purchaser  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  lime  had 
not  been  exposed  for  a long  time  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, for  if  it  had  he  would  of  course  get  less 
for  his  money,  owing  to  its  expansion  in  bulk  by 
the  action  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  which  was 
not  so  easy  of  detection  in  the  bag  as  in  the  lump. 
If  pure  chalk  lime  was  exposed  to  the  air  for 
fourteen  days,  and  the  air  allowed  to  attack  it 
freely,  Pasley  found  that  while  it  increased  8 
per  cent,  in  weight  it  increased  44  per  cent,  in 
volume  ; after  forty-two  day’s  exposure  it  in- 
creased 15  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  101  per  cent, 
in  volume.  If  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  moisture  present  in  any  specimen  of 
hme,  it  is  done  readily  and  simply  by  taking  a glass 
tube,  putting  a little  lime  into  the  bottom,  and 
exposing  it  to  a red  heat,  when  the  water  would 
easily  be  driven  off  into  a tube  containing  pieces 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  would  absorb  the 
water.  By  weighing  this  latter  tube  before  and 
after  the  operation  the  quantity  of  water  is 
readily  determined.  But  a more  practical,  if  not 
so  exact  a method,  was  to  add  a little  acid  to  the 
hme,  and  to  observe  whether  the  effervescence 
^3  very  violent  or  not  after  stirring  it  round. 
Weight,  the  lecturer  observed,  is  not  much  of  a 
test  for  limes,  though  it  was  much  used  as  a test 
for  Portland  cement ; but  weight  was  not  really 
a test  for  all  cements — it  was  not  a reliable  test 
for  Roman,  Medina,  Atkinson’s,  or  any  of  the 
quick-setting  cements.  However,  there  was  a 
good  test  for  these  very  easy  of  application,  viz., 
merely  mixing  a little  of  the  cement  with  water, 
and  observing  whether  or  not  it  set  both  quickly 
and  hardly.  But  such  cements  should  not  be 
condemned  too  hastily,  as  the  burning  of  them, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Roman  cement,  required 


to  be  done  to  a very  great  nicety  ; and  it  might 
happen,  without  any  great  amount  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  that  the  material 
might  answer  fairly  well  in  practice,  though  appa- 
rently sluggish  in  taking  its  set.  It  was  con- 
stantly said  now  that  Roman  cement  has  very 
much  deteriorated  in  quality  of  late  years,  and  it 
was  commonly  supposed  to  be  very  much  adul- 
terated. Now  Colonel  Scott  said  that  he  had 
examined  two  or  three  hundred  specimens  of 
Roman  cement,  and  had  never  found  one  which 
might  be  said  to  be  adulterated.  Very  frequently 
it  got  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  got  injured  in  that  way.  He  thought  that 
Roman  cement  is  now  just  as  good  as  ever  it  was, 
but  people,  from  the  use  of  Portland  cement,  ex- 
pected too  great  results  from  Roman  cement. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement,  after  which  he  touched 
upon  some  of  the  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  purchaser  of  that  article.  He  said  that 
because  it  contracted  in  bulk  the  more  it  was 
burnt,  if  it  was  bought  under-burnt  the  buyer  was 
of  course  getting  less  for  his  money  than  he  would 
were  it  burnt  to  the  requisite  degree.  Engineers 
knew  this  very  well,  and  therefore  always  bought 
their  cement  by  weight.  It  was  against  the 
manufacturer’s  interest  to  burn  it  to  too  hard  and 
flinty  a state,  for  in  that  condition  it  caused  great 
wear  and  tear  of  his  grinding  machinery.  Again, 
if  the  burning  was  not  carried  very  far  he 
saved  in  fuel.  There  were,  therefore,  three 
reasons  why,  unless  cement  was  bought 
by  weight,  the  liability  was  incurred  of  ob- 
taining an  inferior  article.  Referring  to  the 
test  of  strength  for  Portland  cement,  the  lecturer 
said  that  the  manufacturer  might  arrive  at 
strength  in  one  or  two  ways.  In  proportion  as  it 
was  reduced  to  a fine  state  of  division  by  grinding 
a better  result  was  obtained.  Many  manufacturers 
after  the  material  is  ground  do  not  “ bag  ” it  at 
once,  but  place  it  in  bins  for  a time,  and  the  bags 
are  subsequently  filled  from  the  contents  of  these 
bins  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  admixed. 
By  this  means  the  under-burnt  limey  particles 
become  air-slaked,  and  the  injury  they  might  do 
to  the  material  is  avoided.  Portland  cement,  in 
fact,  is  improved  rather  than  otherwise  by  keeping 
and  exposure  to  the  air.  Perfect  manipulation 
and  admixture  of  the  constituents  will  give 
greater  strength.  There  was  another,  but  a very 
dangerous  way,  in  which  strength  could  be  arrived 
at,  and  that  consisted  in  reducing  the  quantity  of 
clay.  The  effect  of  this  might  be  got  over  in  some 
measure  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ; but 
where  the  quantity  of  clay  was  very  small  the 
Portland  cement  would  always  be  a very 
treacherous  material.  The  lecturer  said  he  had 
known  specimens  of  Portland  cement  which  con- 
tained no  more  than  18  per  cent,  of  silex  to  set 
very  well  at  first,  and  to  last  well  for  some  time, 
but  which  eventually  played  great  pranks,  and 
occasioned  many  serious  accidents.  He  thought 
that  instead  of  looking  for  such  a very  high  test 
of  strength  for  Portland  cement  he  would  rather 
take  a cement  of  less  apparent  strength  but  con- 
taining more  silica.  The  lecturer  next  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  mixing  of  limes  and  cements  for 
use,  and  the  proportions  of  sand  best  adapted  for 
different  varieties  of  limes,  as  dwelt  on  at  great 
length  in  the  previous  lecture.  In  conclusion. 
Col.  Scott  insisted  upon  the  necessity,  if  good 
work  was  desired,  of  using  wet  bricks  and  stiff 
mortar,  and  strongly  condemned  the  practice  of 
“ grouting.”  He  said  a French  architect,  M.  Vicat, 
gives  the  English  credit  for  their  bad  mortar  for 
the  following  reason,  that  our  builders  for  the 
most  part  have  in  view  only  the  extent  of  a 99 
years’  lease,  and  so  proportion  their  various 
materials  that  the  whole  structure  shall  fail  to- 
gether at  the  expiration  of  the  99th  year. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiebs,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Lieut.-Col.  Scott,  expressed  the  great 
indebtedness  of  the  Association  to  him  for  deliver- 
ing such  a valuable  course,  and  remarked  that  the 
lecturer  had  studied  the  question  with  that 
peculiar  energy  which  seemed  to  characterise  the 
engineering  profession  in  considering  the  subject 
of  materials. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Marr  John, 
son,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Quilter,  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Col.  Scott,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
said  that  probably  the  reason  why  the  Royal 
Engineers  studied  the  nature  of  materials  more 
carefully  than  architects  was  that  many  of  their 
structures  were  built  to  be  fired  at,  but  architects 
fortunately  had  not  to  build  with  such  an  object 
in  view  (laughter.) 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  twentieth 
lecture  of  his  course  on  the  above  subject, 
in  the  lecture  theatre,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  Continuing 
the  list  of  the  works  of  Alkemenes,  the  lecturer 
said  that  a head  of  Juno  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi, 
though  thought  to  be  only  a copy,  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  compositions.  It  united  stern  dignity 
with  the  inexpressible  grace  of  womanly  beauty  ; 
imperishable  youth  bloomed  on  the  delicately- 
rounded  cheeks,  and  the  whole  face  expressed  a 
spiritualised  divine  love.  Both  this  artist  and 
Polykletus  had  not  represented  Juno  merely  as 
a beautiful  woman.  She  had  been  with  them  the 
symbol  of  the  holiest  moral  force  working  iu 
humanity,  and  the  emblem  of  the  only  possible 
basis  of  human  society — marriage.  The  artists  of 
ancient  Greece,  like  those  of  modern  times  on  the 
continent,  had  had  schools.  Here  the  younger 
artists  had  been  allowed  to  work  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  occasional  advice  from  the  master  The 
school  of  Phidias  had  produced  Agozakritos,  whose 
works  had  often  been  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
great  artist  himself,  Kolates,  Poeonios,  and  many 
others.  Polykletus  had  had  eighteen  pupils, 
amongst  whom  was  Naukides,  who  had  sculptured 
a disc-thrower.  The  best  copy  of  this  statue  was 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome;  The  figure  held  the 
disc  in  the  left  hand,  on  the  point  of  transferring 
it  to  the  right,  and  then  throwing  it.  Thus  two 
prospective  movements  had  to  be  pourtrayed.  The 
head  was,  undeniably,  superior  to  that  of  the 
similar  statue  by  Myron  (which  represented  one 
movement  only),  but  the  expression  of  the  action 
was  less  characteristic.  The  most  important 
monument  of  this  period,  and  of  the  school  of 
Argolis,  was  the  frieze  of  a temple  of  Apollo,  found 
in  1812  at  Bassse,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  represented  a combat  between  Kentaurs  and 
Amazons.  Victory  and  defeat  were  expressed  in 
striking  groups.  The  composition  was  realistic, 
and  passion  predominated  — the  nude  exe- 
cuted with  exquisite  truthfulness,  but  rather 
heavy,  and  the  movements  too  sudden  and  violent. 
The  great  influence  the  state  of  the  country  in 
which  an  artist  lives  had  on  his  works  could  be 
traced  in  this  production.  At  this  time  Greece 
had  been  plunged  in  civil  war,  and  her  artists  no 
longer  worked  with  a feeling  of  security;  the  chisel 
trembled  in  their  hands  ; they  saw  prophetically  the 
downfall  of  their  art,  and  the  balance  between 
beauty  and  morality  had  been  lost.  In  considering, 
therefore,  the  third  period  of  Greek  sculpture 
(400-323  B.c.)  we  should  see  that  in  politics,  in 
poetry,  in  science,  and  in  art,  a corresponding 
change  had  taken  place.  Simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  thought  had  given  way  to  sophistry  and  ele- 
gant writing  ; the  idea  began  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  form  ; in  the  place  of  Aristides  stood  Alci- 
biades  ; Sophocles  had  been  replaced  by  Euripides, 
and  Socrates  succeeded  by  Plato.  The  sublime 
works  of  Phidias  also  had  been  superseded  by 
the  charming  compositions  of  Praxiteles.  To  de- 
tach an  isolated  phenomenon  in  the  development 
of  the  national  and  intellectual  life  of  a people, 
therefore,  would  lead  us  only  to  a knowledge  of 
single  effects,  but  never  to  a correct  appreciation 
of  the  causes  that  engendered  them.  The  whole 
tone  of  society,  and  the  very  mode  of  thinking,  had 
become  changed  in  Greece.  Public  buildings  be- 
gan to  be  neglected,  and  private  edifices  of  a costly 
nature  had  arisen.  The  national  spirit  which  bad 
aspired  only  for  all  had  dwindled  into  individual 
egotism,  and  artists  became  compelled  to  execute 
works  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  There 
still  remained  so  large  an  amount  of  vitality 
in  Greek  art  that  it  had  been  even  then  able  to 
elevate  particular  forms  into  general  conceptions 
of  beauty ; but  these  forms  were  no  longer  sub- 
lime and  dignified.  Passion,  artificial  pathos,  and 
an  excited  and  restless  expression  of  the  mind  had 
become  more  prevalent.  The  divine  characters 
of  Phidias  had  vanished,  and  the  divinities  became 
endowed  with  a certain  sensuality,  losing  thus  their 
spiritual  character.  The  outer  forms  had  become 
more  perfect,  and  the  deepest  feelings  of  excited  pas- 
sionate humanity  trembled  through  the  stone 
images.  Art,  instead  of  being  objective,  had  be- 
come subjective.  The  divinity  of  love  had  no 
longer  been  the  generalisation  of  love  in  mankind, 
but  the  expression  of  that  feeling  in  one  particu- 
lar form.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  had  an 
Eirene  (peace)  with  Pluto  (riches)  in  her  arms 
(about  370  B.O.),  by  Kephisodotus,  the  elder,  who 
had  been  probably  the  father  of  Praxiteles.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  allegory,  grown  out  of  a desire  to 
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1. Ancient  Brick  and  Flint  Cottage  at  Broadstaies.  (See  p.  1G7.) 


Fee  the  sanguinary  contest  between  Greek  and 
Greek  at  an  end.  The  goddess  was  representsd 
as  looking  down  upon  the  amiably  smiling  child 
with  motherly  tenderness.  The  child  is  about  to 
caress  her  chin  with  his  right  hand,  whilst  he 
holds  in  his  left  the  horn  of  plenty.  The  work 
was  full  of  an  idealised  naturalness.  Next, 
Xenophon  and  Eukleides  might  be  mentioned, 
who  had  sculptui'ed  undraped  divinities.  Posing, 
then,  to  Scopas,  who  had  been  born  on  the  island 
of  Paros,  we  had  violent  scenes  of  combats,  which 
filled  both  sides  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Alea,  at 
Tegea.  The  group  at  the  back  represented 
Achilles  fighting  with  Telephos ; that  in  front, 
the  hunt  of  the  Kalydonian  boar  by  Herakles. 
Both  were  allegorical,  and,  therefore,  not  really 
artistic.  No  doubt  allegory  might,  to  a certain 
extent,  be  expressed  in  works  of  art,  but  it  was 
not  in  any  case  desirable.  The  form  should  at 
once  convey  its  meaning  in  striking  the  eye,  and 
should  not  require  long  thought  to  enable  the 
gazer  to  realize  the  object  of  the  artist.  These 
scenes  were  further  calculated  to  infiame  the 
passions,  and  art,  therefore,  lost  its  pacifying  in- 
fluence, and  was  plainly  in  its  decline.  The 
divinities  sculptured  by  Scopas  afforded  proofs  of 
bis  powerful  and  restless  imagination,  and  were 
characteristic  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Having  described  the  further  productions  of  this 
artist,  the  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  those  of 
Praxiteles,  who  had,  he  said,  been  born  about 
392  B.c.  No  less  than  fifty  works,  partly  groups 
and  partly  single  statues,  he  continued,  were  at- 
tributed to  this  artist,  who  had  introduced  a 
totally  new  element  into  sculpture.  He  stood  to 
Phidias,  and  even  to  Scopas,  in  the  same  relation 
as  GuiL  Reni  to  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
Though  he  had  created  perfect  models  of  beauty, 
yet  this  beauty  was  that  of  outer  forms  only ; 
manliness,  the  expression  of  a divine  thought,  and 
the  highest  and  purest  inspiration,  had  been 
wanting.  By  Praxiteles  all  the  gods  and  god- 
desses weie  represented  as  youthful.  All  harsh- 
ness in  the  lines  was  avoided,  and  every  idea 


of  divine  superiority  in  the  marble  form  dis- 
carded. The  tendency  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  careless  sensuality  was  to  be  seen  even  in  the 
very  position  of  his  statues.  Polykletus  had  made 
his  figures  rest  on  one  foot,  but  Praxiteles  had 
gone  farther  and  made  his  figures  lean  on  a sup- 
port altogether  separated  from  the  body,  thus 
materially  increasing  the  ease  of  the  position  and 
creating  a feeling  of  quiet  comfort  in  the  admirer. 
The  various  examples  of  the  style  of  this  artist 
were  fully  described  by  the  lecturer,  who  went  on 
to  say  that  the  refinement  in  art  introduced  by 
Praxiteles  had  been  carried  still  further  by  his 
disciples.  Amongst  these,  Kephisodotus  the 
younger  should  be  mentioned.  Pliny  had  praised 
an  Erotic  group  by  him,  in  which  the  marks  of 
the  fingers  had  been  impressed  in  the  marble  as 
in  flesh — an  objectionable  naturalism.  Next,  we 
came  to  Lysippus,  who  had  lived  in  the  times  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  perfect  accordance  with 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  period,  he  had  produced 
colossal  figures  of  the  gods.  Herakles  had  been  a 
favourite  subject ; and  one  erected  at  Tarentum 
was  so  large  that  the  thumb  was  as  thick  as  the 
waist  of  a strong  man.  In  contrast  to  this  large 
figure  was  a small  one,  scarcely  1ft.  in  height.  It 
represented  Herakles  sitting  on  a rock,  covered 
with  the  lion’s-skin,  holding  a goblet  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  club  in  his  left.  Alexander  the 
Great  always  had  had  this  with  him.  Portraits 
had  been  more  frequently  executed,  Alexander 
being  often  reproduced  by  Lysippus.  One  bust 
was  in  the  Louvre,  and  another  of  undoubtedly 
greater  beauty  was  at  Rome,  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.  Art  thus  had  taken  a wider  range. 
The  genre-statue  had  begun  to  interest,  and  the 
naturalistic  tendency  had  increased.  The  produc- 
tions of  Lysippus  had  declined  in  excellence. 
The  artist  had  altered  the  proportions  of  the 
body,  especially  with  regard  to  the  head,  in  order 
to  give  his  statues  a more  slender  appearance.  No 
idea  animated  the  marble,  which  was  merely 
carved  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect — a 
sensation.  Sensationalism  began  to  rule  on  the 


one  hand,  and  a coarse  imitation  of  nature  on  the 
other.  A description  of  the  Laocoon  (Vatican), 
the  joint  production  of  Agesander,  Athenodorus, 
and  Polydorus,  concluded  the  lecture. 


TOLVEAU  HOUSE,  REDRUTH,  CORNWALL. 

OUR  illustration  this  week  shows  the  residence, 
as  altered,  of  Alfred  Lanyon,  Esq.,  Red- 
ruth, which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  richest 
mining  district  of  Cornwall.  The  old  house  was 
a very  plain  erection  of  40  years  ago,  the  rooms 
being  small  and  only  9ft.  9in.  in  height.  The 
portion  to  the  left  of  the  front  door  (shown  m 
illustration)  contains  a private  study,  &c.,  and  is 
old,  except  the  bay-window,  which  is  entirely  new, 
and  accounts  for  this  portion  of  the  building  bemg 
lower  than  the  rest.  The  upper  part  of  the  bay 
is  corbelled  out  and  treated  in  a bold  manner,  so 
as  to  prevent  in  a measure  this  portion  of  the 
house  being  dwarfed  by  the  new,  which  is  about 
6ft.  higher.  The  centre  bay  shows  the  breakfast- 
room  ; that  to  the  extreme  right  the  drawing-room; 
behind  which  is  the  dining-room,  28ft.  by  lift- 
Altogether  there  are  about  twenty-one  rooms  m 
the  house.  , 

The  materials  used  have  been  gramte  for  we 
sills,  lintels,  &c.,  and  Alvan  stone  (similar  to  but 
inucli  harder  than  Portland  stone)  fer  the  facing, 
and  a dark  brown  slate  stone  for  the  ordmary 
walling,  all  obtained  within  about  two  miles  ol 
the  building.  The  carving  has  been  very  fairly 
executed  in  Bath  stone  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  ol 
Exeter.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Thomas  Jen^, 
of  Devonport.  The  retention  of  the  old  portion 
of  the  house  rendered  the  treatment  of  the  arclu- 
tecture  extremely  difficult,  and  caused  more  varia- 
tions in  the  various  details  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  building  been  entirely  new.  1 ne 
whole  of  the  works  were  can-ied  out  last  yea 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
James  Hicks,  of  Redruth. 
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ANCIENT  BRICK  AND  FLINT  COT- 
TAGES AT  BROADSTAIRS,  IN  THE 
ISLE  OF  THANET. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  old  cottages  at  Broadstairs  represent 
the  very  picturesque  class  of  construction  in 
brick  and  flintwork  once  apparently  universal 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  many  parts  of 
Kent,  and  of  which  numerous  specimens  still 
remain,  although  unfortunately  most  have 
tbeen  tampered  with  and  partially  spoiled  by 
he  insertion  of  modern  sash-windows  and 
other  incongruous  features.  The  house  shown 
by  the  engraving  No.  1,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  principal  street  at  Broadstairs, 
at  right  angles  to  the  sea  ; one  that  has  fared 
better  than  most  of  its  kind.  Only  one  of  the 
upper  windows  remains  in  its  original  con- 
dition, as  shown  in  the  engraving,  the  rest 
having  been  superseded  by  larger  modern  sash- 
windows.  The  remarkably  small  size  of  the 
original  windows  is  characteristic  of  these 
cottages,  and  particularly  of  their  gable  ends. 
The  lower  windows  now  only  show  the  outer 
framework  with  the  long  aud  short  jambs  of 
three  courses  of  bricks  in  height,  and  the 
segmental  arches  with  their  key-blocks.  The 
ancient  filliug-in  has  entirely  disappeared  in 
almost  every  case  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  to  the 
great  injury  of  their  character.  In  the 
engraving,  they  have  been  restored  after  a 
pattern  found  so  constantly  in  cottages  on 
the  estate  of  Sir  E.  Deering,  near  Ashford,  as 
almost  to  be  now  a proof  that  cottages  with 
such  semicircular-headed  subordinate  lights 
must  be  his  property.  Whether  or  no  the 
ancient  treatment  was  the  same  I am  not 
aware,  but  it  seems  probable,  and  it  is,  at  any- 
rate,  a good  and  appropriate  one. 

The  doorway  at  the  further  end  of  the  view 
(No.  1)  does  exist,  but  is  perfectly  hidden  by 
growth  of  ivy  at  present.  That  in  the 
middle  of  the  fa<?ade  had  been  superseded 
by  a more  common  modern  one.  Over  the 
former  is  a terra-cotta  tablet  bearing  the 
date  1671. 

The  special  and  interesting  treatment  of 
this  example  is  its  division  into  panels  on 
the  first  floor  by  means  of  pilasters  one 
brick  wide.  These  do  not  rest  simply  upon 
the  brick  band  which  runs  as  a string  below 
them,  for  they  are  flush  with  this,  and  there- 
fore the  projection  of  their  bases  needed  a 
provision,  which  has  been  piquantly  met  by 
making  the  lower  course  of  their  plinths  a 
hoUow  moulding,  projecting  corbel  wise.  The 
pilasters  have  no  proper  capitals,  . but  there  is  a 
frieze,  the  lower  member  of  which,  a single 
course  of  brick,  profiles  round  them ; the 
rest,  formed  by  blocks  of  two  headers  placed 
diagonally,  and  the  spandrils  filled  in  with  cut 
flints,  is  continued  between  the  pilasters ; and 
several  courses  of  plain  brickwork  above  form 
a species  of  cornice  thrown  into  deep  shadow 
by  the  eaves  of  the  roof  above. 

The  two  gables  are  very  differently  treated. 
The  one  seen  in  the  same  view,  without  a 
chimney-stack  rising  from  it,  with  a pic- 
turesquely carved  outline  and  segmental  pedi- 
ment at  top,  is  filled  in  on  the  face  with  pRas- 
ters  in  harmony  with  the  front.  The  other 
gable  is  seen  in  engraving  No.  2.  It  is  not 
very  visible  from  the  street,  but  is  quite  worth 
the  risk  of  trespass  into  a neighbour’s  yard 
to  see ; and  as  the  neighbour  was  a very  civil 
one  when  I committed  that  offence,  the  risk  is 
not  a great  one.  The  gable  is  as  beautifully  a 
proportioned  one  as  I have  met  with,  and  the 
stack  of  chimneys  weR  grouped  ; the  whole  is 
executed  with  many  little  niceties  of  detail 
which  will  well  repay  a careful  examination. 
Engraving  No.  3 shows  another  interesting 
diapered  gable  end,  which  faces  the  same  street 
in  Broadstairs.  John  P.  Seddon. 

» 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Architects’  Benevoien 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Insti. 
tttte  of  British  Architects,  9 Conduit-street,  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  which  it  is  hoped  by 
the  Council  that  the  members  will  make  it  con- 
venient to  attend. 
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Jfimiitiire  ^ ^ecoratioit. 


MURAL  DECORATIONS  IN  NORFOLK  CHURCHES. 


There  is  scarcely  a richer  field  to  he 
fouud,  and  certainly  not  in  England, 
for  mural  Mediocval  decorations  than  the 
county  of  Norfolk ; and  the  treasures  of  this 
character  which  it  posseses  deserve  more  study 
than  they  have  hitherto  received,  the  more 
because  their  continued  existence  cannot  long 
be  reckoned  upon.  Many  have  been  cmly 
recently ‘discovered — and,_it  would  seem,  only 
discovered  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  be  destroyed. 
Thus,  with  the  case  of  a most  interesting 
painting  ^lately  uncovered  at  Starston|church, 
on  the  back  of  a recess,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Phipson,  in  a communication  on  the  subject 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archceological 
Society,  that  the  colours,  when  the  niche  was 
first  opened,  were  exeedingly  bright  and  per- 
fect, but  had  become  so  pulverised  by  age 
that  the  slightest  touch  destroyed  them ; and 
that  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  secure  the 
smallest  portion,  as  the  removal  of  the  plaster 
shook  the  colour  off  like  dust.  Mr.  Seddon 
gave  a similar  account  with  regard  to  some 
paintings  of  a bolder  description,  found  at 
Llanbadarn-Fawr  Church,  near  Aberystwith, 
in  a short  paper  which  he  read  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 

It  is  too  generally  assumed  that  all  such 
decorations  were  but  rude  and  coarse  attempts 
at  art,  and  that  no  great  loss  is  sustained  in|con- 
sequence ; but  this  is  a grievous  error.  Some 
of  the  earlier  ones — such  as  those  still  to  be 
seen  by  the  adventurous  creeper  into  the 
crypt  under  the  transept  of  the  cathedral  at 
Canterbury — are  unquestionably  most  primi- 
tive in  character  and  execution,  yet  even 
from  these  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  as  to 
the  proper  general  treatment  of  such  work  ; 
and  they  are,  besides,  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting links  in  the  history  of  art ; and  as 
no  tw’o  examples  of  mural  decoration  are 
precisely  alike,  not  one  can  be  spared,  if 
merely  considered  as  an  example  of  the  con- 
ventional rendering  of  sacred  subjects  handed 
down  from  lone  antiquity  until  the  decay  of 
Gothic  art  — all  apparently  obeying  some 
general  traditional  laws,  and  yet  each  suggest- 
ing some  new  and  original  thought  or  scheme 
of  decoration. 

The  painting  to  which  we  have  referred 
above — that,  namely,  which  was,  but  is  not, 
in  Starston  Church,  Norfolk,  is  illustrated  by 
a carefully-coloured  lithograph  among  the 
“ Original  Papers  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archieological  I^Society,  established 
for  the  encouragement  and  prosecution  of  re- 
search into  the  early  arts  and  monuments  of 
the  county.”  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventh 
volume,  and  fourth  part  of  the  said  volume,  of 
their  papers,  published  by  Messrs.  Miller  & 
Leavens,  of  Norwich.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
to  represent  the  death  of  some  local  celebrity, 
but  Dr.  Husenbeth  is  quoted  as  an  authority 
as  to  its  never  having  been  customary  to  re- 
present upon  church  walls  any  family  history, 
or  anything  unconnected  with  saints  or  sacred 
history.  The  explanation  of  the  subject  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Phipson,  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  correct  one,  is,  that  it  represents  the 
death  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  figure  of  the 
Virgin  unfortunately  has  been  destroyed, 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  but 
the  bedstead  upon  which  she  lay,  and  a por- 
tion of  its  coverings,  remain,  with  a sort  of 
panelled  dossal  at  the  head,  by  the  side  of 
which  is  a small  painting  of  the  Crucifixion, 
as  if  it  had  been  a venerated  object  of  contem- 
plation by  the  deceased.  Of  this  painting, 
Mr.  Phipson  says  the  execution  was  very 
beautiful,  and  that  it  was  a perfect  miniature, 
and  would  bear  looking  at  with  a magnifying 
glass;  a description  which  evidently  would 
not  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  composition  and 
its  larger  figures.  Immediately  behind  the 
head  of  the  bed,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 


picture,  stands  S.  Paul,  holding  a scroll,  with 
the  inscription  “ Precor  te  Maria.”  S.  Peter, 
wearing  a cope,  is  stretching  his  hands  over 
the  dying  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  S.  John 
appears  in  the  background.^  Next  appear 
some  female  mourners  and  various  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
apostles  complete  the  range  of  figures,  which 
stand,  as  it  were,  behind  a reddish  diapered 
parapet  or  palisading ; that  again  rests  upon 
a sort  of  green  cornice,  with  a rude  scroll 
ornament  upon  it,  which  recals  the  character 
of  ornament  which  we  some  short  time  ago 
described  as  connected  with  mural  decorations 
which; have  been  discovered  at  S.  Clementi 
at  Rome,  and  copies  of  which  are  now  ex- 
hibited at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
In  fact,  the  | whole  composition  in  this  case 
has  considerable  resemblance  to  those,  proving 
the  consecutive  character  of  the  series  of 
which  all  the  Mediaeval  compositions  formed 
a part,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  each  sepa- 
rate link  of  the  chain.  The  background  is  a 
yellowish  green,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  arch 
the  soul  of  the  deceased,  as  a small  naked 
figure,  is  being  borne  up  to  heaven  in  the 
usual  conventional  winding-sheet  by  two 
angels  issuing  from  clouds  on  each  side.  The 
date  of  the  execution  of  this  fresco  is  believed 
to  have  been  late  in  the  thirteenth  or  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Another  curious  mural  painting,  discovered 
in  the  church  at  Sporle,  Norfolk,  is  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  same  volume  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  W.  Winter.  It  appears  that  in  1866 
the  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the 
discovery,  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  of  the 
painting  in  question,  and  Mr.  Winter  made 
accurate  drawings  of  the  various  compart- 
ments into  which  the  composition  was  divided, 
and  Dr.  Husenbeth  examined  and  explained 
them,  and  a paper  of  description  of  them, 
with  a notice  of  the  church,  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Carthew,  was  published  in  the  “ Society’s 
Transactions  ” ot  Dec.  6,  1866.”  The  painting 
is  executed  in  distemper,  and  the  legend 
of  S.  Catherine  is  represented  in  twenty-five 
panels,  eleven  of  which  are  drawn  with 
great  freedom  and  boldness  of  outline ; but  in 
the  Virgin  Saint  great  delicacy  is  pourtrayed, 
the  colouring  of  her  figure  being  feminine 
and  subdued.  The  rest  of  the  series  are 
evidently  by  a far  inferior  hand  to  the  first 
eleven,  the  drawing  being  bad  and  coarse, 
the  forms  grotesque  and  ludicrous ; and  the 
colouring,  in  which  red  predominates,  is  harsh. 
The  date  of  the  painting  is  indicated  by  the 
costumes,  the  ornaments  of  which,  in  some 
instances,  are  curious — viz.,  the  chaplets  of 
flowers  or  jewels,  of  rare  occurrence  in  repre- 
sentations of  Mediaeval  decorations ; but  the 
curling  hair,  forked  beards,  short-cut  tunics 
worn  j close  to  the  skin  and  scalloped  round 
the  bottom  ; the  parti- coloured  and  motley 
dresses,  the  long  toes  to  the  boots  (termed 
crackowes,  and  so  named  from  the  city  of 
Cracow,  whence  the  fashion  was  derived),  the 
pointed  basinet,  &c.,  all  belong  to  the  eariy 
part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  paper 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  elaborate 
and  interesting  description  of  the  several 
subjects  of  this  composition,  which  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  a simple  red  line,  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a simple  border, 
with  a white  and  red  ornament  on  a black 
ground.  


furuituro  or  other  similar  articles  on  account  of  its 
containing  a yellowish  colom'ing  matter  which  in- 
jures the  appearances  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
appUed.  Cabinet-makers,  therefore,  employ  a 
bleached  solution  of  shellac,  particularly  for  white  or 
light-colom-ed  woods.  The  bleaching  of  sheUac  is 
generiilly  effected  on  a large  scale  by  chlorine  or  some 
of  its  compounds,  or  by  sulphuiic  acid ; the  bleached 
article  costs  about  50  cents  per  pound,  and  the  un- 
bleached less  than  half  this  sum.  The  bleached 
shellac  is  frequently  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  for 
use  as  a varnish  by  cabinet-makers.  This  varnish 
is  quite  apt  to  stain  any  inlaid  metallic  ornament 
upon  the  furniture,  or  any  metal  attached  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  varnish  retaining  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  bleaching  compound  in  solution. 
Another  process  of  bleaching  may  be  adopted,  which 
renders  the  varnish  free  from  this  objection,  and 
very  much  reduces  the  cost  of  the  bleached  article 
of  sheUac  or  seed-lac.  This  process  consists  in  the 
use  of  animal  charcoal  as  a bleaching  powder.  It 
is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — Any  quantity 
of  yellow  shellac,  previously  broken  in  small 
pieces,  is  conveyed  into  a flask,  alcohol  of  0 83  sp.- 
gr.  poured  upon  it,  and  the  whole  heated  on  the 
hob,  or,  in  the  summer,  in  the  sun,  until  the  sheUac 
is  dissolved  ; upon  this,  so  much  coarsely  powdered 
animal  charcoal  is  added  to  the  solution  that  the 
whole  forms  a thin  paste  ; the  flask  is  closed,  not 
quite  air  tight,  and  left  so  for  some  time,  exposed  to 
the  srm ; and  in  eight  to  fourteen  days  a smaU  sam- 
ple is  filtered,  sufficient  to  ascertain  whether  it  has 
acquired  a light  yeUowish-hrown  colour;  and  whether 
it  yields  a clear,  pure  polish  on  light -coloured 
woods.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  filtered  tlnough 
coarse  blotting-paper,  for  which  purpose  it  is  best 
to  employ  a tin  funnel  with  double  sides,  siniilar  to 
those  employed  in  filtering  spirituous  solutions  of 
soaps,  opodeldoc,  &c.  The  portion  which  first 
passes  through  the  filter  may  be  preserved  sepa- 
rately, and  be  used  as  a groundor  first  polish.  Then 
some  more  spirit  is  poured  over  the  charcoal  upon 
the  filter,  and  the  solution  used  as  a last  coating. 
The  solution  of  sheUac  purified  by  animal  charcoal 
has  a brown-yellow  colour,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent ; when  diluted  wuth  alcohol,  the 
colour  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  used  in  this  state 
for  poUshhig  perfectly  white  wood,  such  as  maple, 
pine,  &c.,  without  the  wood  acquir-ing  the  least  tint 

of  yeUow.  , i -i  - 

SheUac  can  be  dissolved  by  an  alkali,  but  it  is 
rather  a saponaceous  compoimd,  and  it  does  not 
make  a good  varnish  for  resisting  water.  It  is  best 
to  dissolve  it  in  alcohol  in  order  to  get  a good  var- 
nish, and  one  that  wiU  combine  with  colouring 
matters  for  various  purposes.  By  adding  some 
lampblack  to  alcohoUc  lac  varnish,  a beautiful  var- 
nish for  black  leather  is  produced. 


BACKHOUSE  & CO.’S  NEW  BANK, 
SUNDERLAND. 

Three  weeks  since  we  gave  the  interior  view 
of  this  bank,  and  we  now  ^ve  an  illustration 
of  its  exterior.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
rather  elaborate  description  we  gave  three  weeks 
ago,  p.  104,  beyond  stating  that  Mr.  John  Hmd- 
march  was  the  clerk  of  works.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  the  esteemed  architect  of 
the  budding,  for  the  beautifuUy-executed  photo- 
graphs from  which  the  illustrations  have  been 
engraved  by  Mr.  Abbott. 


SHELLAC  VARNISH  FOR  FURNITURE,  ETC. 

This  varnish  has  been  employed  by  cabinet- 
makers upon  their  ware,  but  not  generally  as 
a finishing  varnish.  It  has  generaUy  been  em- 
ployed when  much  dUuted  for  the  pm'pose  of  filling 
the  pores  of  the  wood  to  form  a good  body,  pre- 
vious to  the  appUcation  of  copal  or  finishing  poUsh. 
SheUac  is  prepared  from  a gummy  substance  de- 
posited upon  trees  by  an  insect.  Heed  lac  is  more 
costly  and  better  than  sheUac,  being  the  select 
parts  from  the  trees,  free  from  many  impurities 
which  exist  in  the  latter.  Either  kind  forms  n 
varnish  when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which^  alcohol 
should  be  a good  article,  say  0-80  to  0 85  sp.  gr. 
This  is  the  kind  of  vai-nish  most  frequently  used 
by  iiatteru  makers,  <fcc.,  but  is  hardly  suitable  for 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  visits  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  to  works  in  progress  are 
very  popular  with  the  members.  It  is  doubtless 
quite  true  (as  Mr.  Roger  Smith  lately  remarked  m 
a paper  read  before  the  Association)  that  conutntc- 
tion  can  be  best  learnt  on  the  scaffold,  and  hence 
the  value  of  such  visits  in  giving  to  the  junior 
members — who  have  had  few  opportumties  o 
inspecting  works  actually  in  progress— an  insight 
into  the  different  methods  of  construction  smtea 
to  various  requirements.  But  ornament  canno 
be  so  advantageously  studied  under  such  emeum- 
stances,  even  supposing  all  the  ornament  oi 
modern  erections  to  be  worth  studying,  ^hic 
most  decidedly  is  not ; and  therefore  we  thinx 
the  Committee  of  the  Association  took  a step  m 
the  right  dii-ection  in  an-anging  for  the  visit  whicn 
was  made  by  about  sixty  members  to  the  Arcm- 
tectural  Museum  on  Saturday  afternoon  last. 
At  this  valuable,  but  iU-supported  Museum,  situate 
in  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  architectural  o - 
nament  of  all  periods,  and  from  some  of  the  mosi 
noted  architectural  monuments  in  the  world,  may 
be  studied  with  ease  and  profit,  the  casts  bcm„ 
very  varied  as  to  subject,  and  in  ^eat  pro 
as  Regards  number.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  the  hoc . 
, sec.  to  the  Royal  Institute  British  Architect, 
and  a warm  friend  of  the  Association, 
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panied  the  visitors  over  the  Museum,  and  devoted 
an  hour  to  pointing  out  the  beauties  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  examples,  and  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  Gothic  foliage,  &c.,  from  one  period  or 
example  to  succeeding  ones.  In  this  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Wallis,  the  curator  of  the  Museum. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Seddon  appealed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  support  and  attend  the 
Museum,  not  only  for  their  own  but  for  the 
common  good,  remarking  that  when  many  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  profession  were  asked  to 
help  the  Museum,  the  frequent  reply  was — “ Oh, 
what’s  the  good  ? Nobody  goes  there.”  If  the 
Museum  was  better  attended  by  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  this  excuse  could  no  longer 
be  pleaded. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  his  services  on  the 
occasion. 


SCIENCE  IN  ARCHITECTURE.* 
\{Concluded  from  p.  153.) 

PAINTIKO. 

The  value  of  paints  prepared  from  oxides  of 
iron  is  very  generally  overlooked  by  archi- 
tects. These  paints  some  men  of  experience  pro- 
nounce to  be  superior  to  those  prepared  from  the 
oxidesj^of  lead  ; at  any  rate  they  answer  equally 
well,  and  the  cost  is  considerably  less.  But  I pro- 
pose to  allude  to  the  value  of  these  paints  spe- 
cially for  use  upon  iron.  It  has  been  acknow- 
ledged for  years  that  the  oxides  of  lead  or  copper, 
if  put  upon  iron,  will  eat  into  it  and  promote 
corrosion,  and  yet  how  frequently  do  we  meet 
with  the  requirement  that  ironwork  shall  have  a 
coat  of  red  lead  before  leaving  the  foundry : a 
worse  provision  could  hardly  be  made,  unless  it 
be  to  specify  verdigris,  a preparation  from  copper  ; 
this  also  is  sometimes  used,  though  it  eats  holes 
into  the  iron  in  a very  short  time.  Very  shortly 
after  ironwork  is  painted,  the  iron  will  be  observed 
corroded,  and  the  remark  be  upon  everybody’s 
tongue,  “ This  ought  not  to  be  going  so  soon,  ought 
not  to  want  painting  so  soon.  “ The  fact  is,  lead  has 
been  put  upon  it,  and  nothing  else  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  reason  red  or  white  lead  causes 
metal  to  corrode  so  quickly  is  explained  thus  ; 
directly  the  air  gets  to  the  metal,  not  only  does 
natural  corrosion  take  place,  but  a chemical  action 
sets  in  between  the  lead  and  the  iron,  and  increases 
the  corrosion.  No  harm  can  result  from  painting 
iron  with  red  or  white  lead  so  long  as  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  or  water  does  not  get  to  the  metal,  but 
as  it  is  almost  sure  to  do  so,  it  is  best  not  to  run 
the  risk.  The  same  quantity  of  paint  made  from 
the  o^ide  of  iron  will  cover  a surface  of  twice  the 
area  as  that  of  paint  prepared  from  lead,  though 
the  price  is  much  less.  Aquafortis,  one  of  the 
strongest  acids,  if  poured  upon  red  or  white  lead, 
will  fuse  it  instantly,  but  has  no  effect  upon  paint 
prepared  from  the  oxide  of  iron.  With  regard  to 
the  numerous  anti-corrosive  paints  in  existence,  I 
may  say,  in  one  word,  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to 
cheat  Nature;  anti-corrosive  paints  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  their  name  implies ; all  paints  must 
yield  eventually  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen,  and 
the  work  be  repainted,  and  for  many  reasons  it 
is  well  that  all  work  should  be  repainted  at  proper 
intervals.  All  that  can  be  done  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject of  such  paints  is  to  so  pick  and  form  the  stuff 
M to  reduce  the  power  of  the  elements  to  affect 
it  to  a minimum  This  is  found  best  secured 
when  the  composition  forming  the  paint  is  granu- 
lar, not  so  finely  powdered  as  ordinarily.  The 
finer  the  powder  of  the  mixture  the  greater  the 
tendency  for  air  holes  to  form  as  the  paint  is  being 
laid  on  ; paint  that  is  more  gritty  or  granular 
affords  a better  opportunity  for  the  air  to  escape, 
and  therefore  reduces  the  liability  of  corrosion  to 
the  utmost  limit.  The  coating  of  oU  is  the  best 
preservative,  and  not  the  paint  mixtures,  and 
therefore  those  mixtures  which,  like  lamp  black, 
go  a long  way  in  mixing  with  oil,  answer  better 
than  those  that  require  more  of  the  mixture  to 
form  the  paint.  For  covering  urinals  or  other 
work  exposed  to  the  influence  of  strong  acid, 
black  varnish  is  the  best  article  to  use  ; it  should 
be  frequently  applied,  and  is  inexpensive.  Wood- 
work before  painting  ought  to  be  well  soaked  with 
good  priming,  principally  turpentine  ; this  keeps 
^mp  out  of  the  wo  M ; a coat  of  paint  has  not 
the  same  power,  as  it  forms  a skin  on  the  wood 
instead  of  soaking  into  it.  The  priming  should 


pass  over  all  the  woodwork  where  exposed,  other- 
wise damp  may  come  into  contact  with  the  por- 
tion not  primed,  and  it  will  find  its  way  down  the 
wood  and  cause  blisters  in  the  paint  where  we 
have  thought  them  unlikely ; blistering  is  often  a 
result  of  insufficient  priming.  Painters,  as  a rule, 
neglect  to  prime  the  tops  of  outside  doors  ; damp 
gets  down  the  wood,  and  blistering  results.  Knots 
will  sometimes  show  through  paint-work,  and  lead 
to  the  inference  that  no  knotting  has  been  used, 
whereas  the  effect  may  be  merely  the  result  of 
using  inferior  stuff.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  knotting  of  good  quality  be  used  ; it  may  be 
purchased  at  half  the  cost  of  the  well-known 
patent  knotting,  but  will  answer  no  purpose.  The 
best  driers  are  prepared  from  sugar  of  lead  ; the 
lighter  the  driers  the  better  their  quality.  The 
quantity  of  driers  required  depends  upon  the 
time  of  the  year  the  paint  is  used,  and  the  cha- 
pcter  of  the  oil.  There  is  a great  deal  of  bad  oil 
in  use  now,  distilled  or  by  other  means  prepared 
from  resin  ; this  will  not  dry  properly,  do  what 
you  will  with  it,  and  it  should  be  condemned  for 
paint  work  at  once.  It  does  not  cost  half  as  much 
as  linseed  oil,  and  there  is  therefore  at  all  times 
danger  of  it  getting  into  our  work.  When  fresh, 
and  sometimes  when  of  long  standing,  it  may  be 
killed  by  an  application  of  petroleum  spirit,  or 
potash ; but  generally,  when  this  oil  proves  to  be 
in  the  paint  the  best  course  is  to  scrape  the  whole 
off  with  salamancas  or  hot  irons  in  the  usual  way. 
No  oil  will  answer  so  well  as  linseed  oil  well 
boiled,  or  raw  when  there  is  not  the  necessity  for 


large  pictures.  For  small  size  pictures  crown  is 
invariably  used  because  of  its  superior  transpa- 
rency. In  fixng  glass  the  putty  used  needs  care- 
ful attention  ; the  same  objection  to  inferior  oils 
used  in  paintwork  exists  in  reference  to  putty  ; 
the  putty  never  hardens  if  made  with  these  oils. 
A glazier  told  me  he  could  now  buy  putty  ready 
made  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  ingredients 
with  which  he  himself  made  it ; of  course  the 
putty  alluded  to  was  that  made  from  the  com- 
mon oils,  and  while  it  offers  such  advantage  in 
price  it  is  likely  to  be  in  great  demand. 

PAPEKHANGING,  &C. 

Ordinary  wall  papers  are  now  made  of  very 
common  materials,  and  hence  they  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  present  low  prices.  Twenty  years 
ago  one  and  sixpence  for  a dozen  yards  was  the 
price  of  the  lowest  class  paper,  now  they  may  be 
purchased  at  2jd.  Formerly,  as  now,  with  the 
best  papers  the  hanger’s  difficulty  consisted  in 
getting  the  paste  soaked  sufficiently  into  the  paper 
to  give  a good  key,  now  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  paper  on  to  the  wall  before  it  tears  through 
saturation.  The  hanger  used  to  paste  several 
lengths  and  let  them  lie  soaking,  now  his  concern 
is  dh’ectly  he  has  pasted  one  to  put  it  up.  For- 
merly  good  linen  rags  only  were  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  papers  ; now  all  sorts  of  refuse 
is  used,  and  a great  deal  of  jute  and  straw. 

With  regard  to  the  durability  of  the  prints  upon 
papers,  which,  after  all,  is  the  principal  thing,  a 
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so  mMch  driers;  raw  oil  may  be  used  in  suinmer  | 
weather,  and  should  always  be  used  for  white 


paints,  as  the  boiled  oil  discolours  them  ; driers 
in  this  latter  case  must  be  added.  Often  when 
we  specify  the  best  copal  varnish  we  get  nothing 
but  common  oak,  though  the  difference  in  cost 
may  be  from  seven  shillings  to  twenty-one  per 
gallon.  The  best  proceeding  for  the  architect  is 
to  price  the  varnish,  and  take  special  means  for 
obtaining  it.  For  ordinary  purposes,  where  we 
usually  specify  common  oak  varnish,  copal  varnish 
diluted  with  oil  answers  better,  and  in  practice  is 
often  adopted.  Before  petroleum  came  into  such 
general  use,  turpentine  was  sold  at  £130  per  ton, 
but  since  it  has  had  such  competition  with  petro- 
leum spirit,  the  price  has  fallen  to  £30,  or  to 
about  double  the  present  price  of  petroleum 
spirit. 

One  more  remark  upon  this  subject  of  paint- 
ing   ■ • ' ■ ■ - - - 


last.  The  cheap  printed  papers  are  those  that 
are  struck  off  by  machinery  hundreds  of  feet  at  a 
time,  and  the  tint  cannot  be  made  by  this  means 
to  take  the  hold  of  the  paper  it  has  in  the  case 
of  the  hand  or  block  made  papers,  by  which 
means  small  portions  only  are  printed  at  a time, 
making  them  necessarily  expensive.  Rubbing 
will  not  take  off  the  print  from  these,  though  it 
soon  disfigures  the  machine  made  papers.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  them, 
since  the  machine  made  may  resemble  in  appear- 
ance papers  three  times  their  value.  Defects  in 
paperhanging,  evidenced  by  good  papers  leaving 
the  wall,  result  from  inattention  to  the  quality  of 
paste  used  ; these  require  a very  different  strength 
of  paste  to  that  used  for  common  papers. 

Just  one  word  in  conclusion  upon  coverings  for 
floors.  Many  a good  floor  has  been  seriously  in- 


It  is  a great  mistake  not  to  be  particular  ' 1*^.®  »||;a<ivised  use  of  kamptulicon ; dry 

about  painting  ironwork  placed  at  the  top  of  ! ^his  is  sometimes  attri- 

towers  or  such  out-of-the  way  places:  if  not  “'^tedtoits  being  put  upon  the  floor  after  the 
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painted  regularly,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
screws  and  pivots  that  hold  the  ironwork  together, 
as  well  as  the  work  itself,  corroding,  and  the 
whole  tumbling  down.  I met  with  an  occurrence 
of  this  nature  recently,  where  the  ironwork  upon 
the  summit  of  a spirelet  fell,  and  on  examination 
there  was  no  other  evident  cause  than  corrosion  ; 
damage,  of  course,  resulted  to  the  buildings 
below. 

GLAZING. 

It  will  be  a matter  of  regret  to  most  of  us  that 
the  use  of  crown  glass  is  dying  out,  instead  of 
more  effort  being  made  to  improve  and  develope 
the  principle  upon  which  this  quality  of  glass  is 
manufactured.  Sheet  or  cylinder  glass,  being 
made  in  a cylindrical  form,  and  then  flattened 
into  sheets  by  bending,  is  necessarily  defective, 
one  surface  is  expanded  while  the  other  is  con- 
tracted; this  uneven  finish  consequently  produces 
that  disagreeable  wavy  appearance  that  we  see  in 
windows  glazed  with  cylinder  glass,  and  so  long 
as  this  is  used  in  windows  the  defect  must  exist. 
Clients  will  sometimes  say  the  glass  is  not  good, 
or  it  is  not  picked,  but  whatever  may  be  desired 
this  effect  cannot  be  avoided  with  cylinder  glass. 
Crown  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  true,  and  has 
none  of  that  wavy  appearance,  because  on  being 
once  blown  it  is  made,  and  does  not  require  bend- 
ing ; the  slight  curve  of  the  glass  consequent  on 
the  way  in  which  it  is  blown  is  not  sufficient  to 
present  any  disadvantage.  The  use  of  crown 
glass  is  dying  out  because  it  is  made  in  such  small 
sizes;  24in.  by  18in.  is  one  of  the  largest  sizes 
cut  out  of  a table,  and  therefore  its  use  is  being 
superseded  by  the  cylinder  glass,  which  is  made 
very  much  larger.  At  present  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  sheet  glass  is  used  as  compared  with 
the  crown,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  state  of  the 
manufacture;  at  the  well  known  works  in  S. 
Helens  ten  sheet  houses  are  kept  going  and  but 
one  crown  house.  Sheet  glass  may  be  freed  from 
the  waves  alluded  to  by  a process  of  grinding  and 
polishing,  but  this  makes  it  expensive ; it  is 
usually  adopted  when  the  glass  is  required  for 


floor  has  been  washed , and  the  material  being  of  that 
nature  that  it  will  not  allow  the  moisture  to  evapo- 
rate produces  dry  rot ; but  there  are  other  floor 
coverings  having  a similar  quality,  yet  do  not  pro- 
duce the  same  result,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  peculiarity  of  kamptulicon  spoiling  floors  is 
that  it  imbibes  and  retains  the  water  poured  upon 
it,  and  so  presents  a damp  surface  for  a long  time  to 
the  wood.  It  is  a composition  of  india-rubber  and 
cork  ; the  india-rubber  gives  it  its  soft  pliable  sur- 
face, and  doubtless  because  of  its  mixture  with 
cork  allows  water  to  soak  through  it,  but  inter- 
feres, like  waterprooling,  with  evaporation. 
Kamptulicon,  therefore,  though  a nice  soft  mate- 
rial for  aisles  and  passages,  should  not  be  used 
where  damp  may  get  underneath  or  upon  its  sur- 
face. Linoleum  is  a composition  of  linseed  oil 
and  cork,  rolled  on  to  strong  canvass;  this  does 
not  let  the  moisture  soak  through  ; it  is  not  so 
soft  as  kamptulicon,  but  softer  than  ordinary  floor 
or  oilcloth.  Oilcloth  is  formed  of  strong  canvass 
stretched,  and  having  several  layers  of  white  lead 
and  paint  coated  upon  it.  Though  not  so  soft  as 
linoleum,  it  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  retains 
its  fresh  appearance  much  longer  ; any  soiling 
will  thoroughly  wash  off,  but  linoleum  soon  be- 
comes disfigured,  and  will  not  clean.  The  longer 
oilcloth  is  kept  before  using  the  better,  and  if 
well  seasoned,  no  other  material  equals  it  for 
durability  and  protection  to  floors.  I need 
hardly  apologize  for  this  and  similar  digressions, 
since  the  necessity  for  a scientific  knowledge  of 
such  details  meets  the  architect  in  every  turn  of 
his  professional  practice. 


Peoposed  Improvements  at  Dover. — The  in- 
habitants of  Dover  are  bent  on  beautifying  the 
town,  and  upon  copying  some  of  the  neighbouring 
sea-side  resorts.  With  this  end  in  view,  a company 
has  been  formed,  with  a capital  of  £12,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a promenade  and  pier — not 
the  most  successful,  hitherto,  of  commercial 
ventures. 
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THEORY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

Art  Education. 

MATUEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION. — IDEAS  OF  FORM 
AND  MAGNITUDE. 

{Continued  from  page  42.) 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  most  invariable 
and  general  laws  and  facts  of  inorganic 
science  underlie  and  determine  all  complex 
phenomena  or  organic  science,  while  the 
former  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  latter,  a previous  knowledge 
of  such  invariable  laws  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Beginning  with  mathematics,  then,  as  the  uni- 
versal basis  or  science  of  all  others,  the  study 
most  fitted  for  the  ])rimary  object  of  exer- 
cising the  faculties  of  perception  and  compa- 
rison, and  giving  us  the  simplest  ideas  and 
abstract  notions,  it  must  not  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  only  study  that  can  be 
taken  up  in  commencing  a course  of  profes- 
sional instruction.  Other  sciences  can  be 
learnt  simultaneously,  as  some  of  the  physical 
ones,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  relate  to 
general  laws  ; but,  on  investigation,  it  will  be 
found  that  many  of  the  laws  and  relations 
common  to  physics  are  dependent  on  mathe- 
matical conceptions,  so  that  the  generality  of 
physical  questions  and  ideas  may  be  resolved 
into  mathematical  ones.  Hence,  I put  it  first 
as  a method,  no  less  than  as  a science  of  im- 
portance. Its  main  object  being  to  determine 
one  quantity  or  magnitude  from  another  by 
the  relations  found  to  exist  between  them,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a more  complex  study 
than  sciences  like  chemistry  and  general  phy- 
sics, where  merely  observed  facts  and  pheno- 
mena form  the  staple  of  knowledge ; but  the 
incomplete  state  of  these  latter  sciences,  the 
want  ot  the  exact  relations  between  the  forces 
of  Nature,  render  our  present  acquaintance 
with  them  of  a more  empirical  nature,  and 
therefore  easier.  In  a mathematical  question 
we  have  to  determine  the  unknown  from  the 
known  ; we  have  a twofold  operation  to  per- 
form ; we  have  to  establish  what  function  or 
relation  the  one  is  of  the  other.  Here,  then, 
perception  and  comparison  are  brought  into 
play.  Next,  we  have  to  ascertain  the  abstract 
value  of  one  from  the  other  numerically  or 
geometrically,  and  thereby  call  into  exercise 
the  faculty  of  analysis  and  abstraction.  Mathe- 
matics may  consequently  be  divided  into  two 
parts — the  dbstraet,  which  treats  purely  oft  he 
numerical  or  geometrical  relations  of  quanti- 
ties ; and  the  concrete,  which  has  the  discovery 
of  the  relations  between  distinct  things  or 
ideas  dependent  upon  the  objects  investigated, 
as  the  equations  of  phenomena.  Here  again, 
then,  we  have  two  divisions  of  ideas — one  the 
general,  simple,  and  abstract,  embracing  the 
calculus  and  all  numerical  ideas  and  analysis, 
and  the  other  the  mixed  ideas  of  geometry  and 
mechanics.  These  latter  are  necessarily 
founded  and  are  dependent  on  the  pure  and 
simple  relations  of  number  and  magnitude, 
and  therefore  may  be  placed  second.  Logically, 
indeed,  the  extent  ot  mathematical  science  is 
universal,  and  most  questions  can  ultimately 
be  resolved  into  one  of  number.  The  most 
isolated  phenomena  of  physics  have  been,  by 
its  aid,  resolved  into  some  common  relation, 
though  it  will  require  many  years  of  further 
inquiry  to  establish)  anything  like  approxi- 
mate numerical  relations  to  the  more  complex 
and  variable  conditions  of  many  physical  and 
organic  problems  which  do  not  readily  admit 
of  fixed  members.  En  passant,  the  same  re- 
mark may  apply  to  many  subtle  questions 
bearing  upon  the  lesthetics  of  art,  such  as  the 
laws  of  beauty  and  proportion  in  architecture, 
which  have  already  found  a host  of  ingenious 
expounders,  wedded,  however,  to  various 
hypotheses.  The  failure  of  these  theorists 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  entire  neglect  in  most 
cases  of  other  modifying  elements  or  ideas 
that  necessarily  belong  to  their  inquiries  as 
applied  to  practical  art.  Starting  from  some 
abstract  ration  or  principle,  they  apply  it 
abstractly  to  a complex  or  organic  case,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  various  con- 


tingent circumstances  or  specific  conditions  of 
the  art  which  is  as  various  as  the  purposes  to 
which  such  art  is  applied.  Beautiful  and 
clever  therefore,  as  many  of  the  numerical, 
geometrical,  or  harmonical  theories  are  that 
have  been  prepounded  by  able  and  pains- 
taking investigators,  they  one  and  all,  I 
think,  lose  sight  of  the  practical  and  organical 
condition  of  architectural  design,  which,  1 con- 
tend, must  be  founded  upon  more  complex 
and  concrete  laws,  as  variable  as  the  materials 
of  the  nature  and  purposes  required  of  art, 
and  therefore  requiring  a more  encyclopocdical 
and  comprehensive  treatment  ere  it  arrives  at 
its  “ positive  ” phase.  The  tnethod  to  be 
followed  for  such  an  end  is  that  which  takes 
the  simple  and  abstract  as  a basis,  and,  by  a 
process  essentially  founded  upon  a simple  law 
of  Nature,  gradually  form  a chain  of  dependent 
and  even  decreasingly  simple  combination, 
rising  from  the  physicaUy-useful  to  the 
morally-perfect. 

From  the  simply  abstract  numerical  re- 
lation, to  which  may  be  referred  all  ratios 
between  homogeneous  things,  we  may  pass 
to  consider  the  next  simple  and,  indeed, 
equally  important,  conceptions  of  magnitude 
or  extension  which  geometry  deals  with.  The 
province  ot  this  branch  of  mathematics  is 
nearly  co-extensive  with  that  of  number, 
though  not  so  strictly  independent  of  obser- 
vation. All  kinds  of  extension,  lineal,  super- 
ficial, and  that  of  capacity  or  solidity,  come 
within  its  grasp.  Again,  each  and  all  of  these 
are  resolvable  into  the  simple  relations  or  ex- 
tension of  right  lines,  and  under  which  all 
forms  of  nature  may  be  measured  and  defined. 
Geometry  may  also  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  as  abstract  or  general  geometry, 
and  concrete  or  special  geometry. 

The  ancients’  method  of  geometry  was 
special,  and  was  confined  to  the  study  of 
certain  forms  of  nature,  in  which  all  questions 
— however  independent,  so  long  as  they  con- 
cerned the  same  form — were  grouped  together. 
Modern  geometry,  on  the  other  hand,  treats 
under  one  view  all  similar  phenomena  or 
questions,  separating  those  only  that  relate  to 
the  properties  of  special  forms.  It  abstracts 
every  general  question  as  distinct  from 
particular  forms  and  properties,  and  for  this 
more  rational  and  progressive  method  we  have 
to  thank  Descartes.  As  a fundamental  course 
of  study  for  the  architect,  no  science  can  furnish 
a better  method,  while  its  application  to  all 
requirements  of  art  makes  it  a study  of  special 
value.  If  instead  of  copies  from  the  antique, 
landscape  and  figure-drawing,  architectural 
students  were  grounded  in  the  elements  of 
form,  and  the  various  relations  of  lines  and 
surfaces,  simple  and  curved — the  latter  being 
taught  rationally,  as  well  as  in  a practical 
sense — we  should  ultimately  see  the  profession 
taking  a higher  position  than  second-hand 
dealers^  in  a defunct  art,  and  aspiring  to 
become  devisers  of  one  whose  foundation 
rested  not  on  caprice,  but  on  science  and 
common  sense,  and  whose  watchword,  like  all 
other  species  of  human  acquirement,  was  Pro- 
gress. 

But  the  manner  in  which  most  students 
destined  for  the  profession  pick  up  their 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  this  and 
other  sciences,  is  grievously  at  fault.  They 
begin  where  they  ought  to  end.  I have  said 
there  is  a natural  process  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  beginning  with  the  simplest  facts 
and  abstract  ideas,  and  advancing  to  more 
elaborate  ones ; although  a truism  in  statement, 
it  is  not  really  followed.  We  have  a multitude 
of  grade  and  rudimentary  treatises,  but  they 
generally  begin  with  some  abstract  definitions 
and  ideas  that  had  properly  followed  simple 
facts  insteadof  preceded  them.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  an  able  writer,  “Before  knowledge 
can  be  organized  some  of  it  must  be 
possessed,”  and  that  reasoning  should  begin 
only  after  an  experimental  introduction  or 
observation.  In  opposition  to  this  course  of 
reasonable  instruction,  we  have  grammar 
before  language,  definitions  and  rules  before 
the  facts  on  which  such  mental  forms  are 


established.  The  conclusion  of  this  view  is, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  objective 
knowledge,  in  other  words,  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  form  in  its  endless  variety 
should  be  the  preliminary  to  geometrical 
knowledge  as  a rational  science.  The  historical 
progress  of  the  science,  curiously  enough,  shows 
a similar  succession ; it  was  the  special 
geometry  of  the  ancients  which  dealt  in 
elementary  forms  in  the  concrete  that  prepared 
the  way  for  rational  or  abstract  geometry . 

G.  H.  G. 

{To  be  continued.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

COLLYHUEST. — A new  church,  with  parsonage 


and  schools,  is  about  to  be  buUt  at  Collyhurst,  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Stewart,  of  the  Atlas  works,  at  a 
cost  of  £12,000,  exclusive  of  land,  which  he  has 
also  purchased.  For  these  buildings  six  architects 
of  Manchester  and  London  were  invited  to  submit 
designs  in  competition.  The  gentlemen  who 
were  selected  to  compete  were  Messrs.  Hansom, 
London  ; Paley  & Austin,  Lancaster  ; Holden, 
Brakespeare,  Lowe,  and  Dawes,  of  Manchester. 
After  a close  contest,  the  designs  submitted  by 
Mr.  Lowe  were  selected,  conditionally  that  they 
can  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated  sum  ; and  to 
those  submitted  by  Mr.  Dawes  were  awarded  the 
second  premium  of  50  guineas. 

New  Assize  Courts  for  Birmingham. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council,  last 
week,  the  Estate  and  Building  Committee  reported 
that  a large  number  of  plans  had  been  sent  in  by 
eminent  architects  for  the  new  assize  courts, 
judges’  lodgings,  and  corporate  buildings,  which 
the  Council  propose  to  erect  on  land  purchased  for 
the  purpose  at  a cost  of  some  £36,000.  The  time 
for  receiving  designs  expired  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  engage  a consulting  architect 
to  advise  the  Committee  on  the  adaptability  of  the 
plana.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  buildings 
will  be  proceeded  with  for  some  time.  The  total 
cost  to  the  town  will  be,  it  is  stated,  £250,000. 

New  Bridge  over  the  Stour  at  Kidder- 
minster.— Eighteen  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  for 
the  above,  the  estimated  costs  varying  from  £480 
to  £3,000  4s.  6d.  Three  designs  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  committee,  which  have  been  sent  in 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Ford,  of  Burslem  ; Mr.  T.  D. 
Baker,  of  Kidderminster;  and  one  under  the 
motto  “ Modus  ” for  further  consideration. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Birmingham  Society  of  Arts  and  School  of 
Design. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  last  week.  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt  in  the  chair. 
The  report  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December 
last  stated  that  the  classes  had  been  well  filled 
dnring  the  past  year,  the  numbers  attending 
having  been  1,077.  In  1869  they  were  1,115. 
One  prize  and  three  honourable  mentions  were 
awarded  amongst  seven  competitors.  The  school 
received  one  bronze  medal  at  the  National  Com- 
petition at  South  Kensington  in  May  last.  This 
very  unsatisfactory  amount  of  success  at  the 
great  National  Competition  of  all  the  schools 
had  been  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
committee.  An  investigation  into  the  cause  was 
being  carried  on,  and  the  committee  had  recently 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bowler,  oflBcial  inspector 

of  the  South  Kensington  Art  Department,  with  re- 
ference to  the  subject.  The  annuual  Govern- 
ment examinations  in  drawing,  perspective,  and 
geometry  were  held  in  March  last.  315  students 
entered  for  examination,  of  whom  219  were 
successful,  and  forty  received  prizes.  Forty-eight 
third-grade  prizes  of  books  were  awarded  wr 
works  sent  up  for  inspection  in  London;  the 
number  last  year  was  twenty-nine.  Special 
prizes  had  again  been  liberally  offered  or 
original  designs  for  manufactures,  the  results 
of  which  would  be  made  known  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Five  prizes  had  also  been  awarded  for 
home  studies,  the  competition  being  limited  to 
artisans.  The  committee  were  glad  to  fand  that 
the  students  continued  to  avail  themselves  o 
those  means  of  self-improvement  commenced 
last  year.  Two  students,  W-  H.  Marklew  and 
Thomas  Reeves,  had  obtained  N-ational  Scholar- 
ships at  South  Kensington  of  £52  per  annum, 
making  eight  from  this  school  who  had  had  tl^ 
opportunity  of  studying  in  London,  w o 
three  remained  under  instruction. 
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wood  engraving  had  been  commenced  as  an  ex- 
periment. Five  pupils  entered,  one  of  whom  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  study  on  account  of  her 
sight.  The  others  had  made  satisfactory  progress, 
and  the  class  had  entered  upon  a new  session  with 
an  increased  number  of  students.  The  income  of 
the  school  was  again  satisfactory,  there  being  a 
surplus  of  £27  4s.  9d.  to  carry  forward ; still  a 
balance  of  an  old  debt,  amounting  to  £ 1 73  1 2s.  8d . , 
remained  at  Christmas  last,  which  ought  to  be 
extinguished. 

❖ 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHiEO- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  R.  Morham,  jun., 
president,  in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
William  Richardson,  entitled  “ A few  remarks  on 
the  Architects  and  Architecture  of  the  present 
day.”  Mr.  Richardson  drew  attention  to  two 
matters  which,  it  appeared  to  him,  greatly  required 
amendment.  One  of  these  was  the  relations  be- 
tween architects  and  those  in  their  employment. 
He  deprecated  the  common  custom  with  some 
architects  of  having  their  work  done  by  pupils 
instead  of  by  regularly-trained  draughtsmen ; and 
proposed  that  something  should  be  devised  by  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  a union,  such  as  obtains 
among  certain  trades,  to  restrict  the  number  of 
pupils.  The  other  topic  on  which  Mr.  Richardson 
principally  dwelt  was  the  want  of  a due  apprecia- 
tion of  architecture  at  the  present  day ; and  he 
showed  that  until  a more  general  interest  was 
taken  by  the  public  in  the  art,  little  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  amelioration.  Remarks 
having  been  made  by  several  members,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Richardson  for  his 
address. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society. — The  first  meeting  this  term  was  held 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  15th  ult.,  when  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  history  of  Merton  College  was  read  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Bruton.  The  College  itself  was  visited  on 
Saturday  week,  when  nearly  a hundred  of  the 
members  and  their  friends  were  present.  They 
were  received  in  the  Hall  by  the  Bursar,  Rev.  S. 
Edwardes.  After  a short  address  from  him,  Mr. 
Bruton  exhibited  a chronologically-coloured  plan 
of  the  College,  and  pointed  out  the  order  in  which 
the  several  buildings  were  erected,  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  which  he  stated.  Mr.  James  Parker 
made  some  remarks  on  the  stained  glass  in  the 
Chapel.  The  party  then  visited  the  City  wall, 
when  some  interesting  particulars  were  given  by 
Mr.  Parker,  who  said  that  the  probable  date  of  its 
construction  was  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

'C 

PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Hyde-park  and  the  Albert  Memorial. — Mr. 
H.  Lewis,  on  Monday  week,  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  whether  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  take  any  and  what  portion  of  Hyde-park  on  the 
south  front  of  the  Albert  Memorial  for  improving 
the  Kensington-road  at  that  part ; and  for  what  pur- 
pose the  work  in  Hyde-park  on  the  south  front  of 
the  Albert  Memorial  is  now  being  carried  on. — Mr. 
Ayi'ton  said  the  work  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
referred  was  the  consti’uotion  of  some  steps  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  which 
were  required  to  carry  out  the  original  design.  With 
regard  to  the  road,  an  arrangement  was  come  to  last 
year  with  the  District  Board  of  Works  of  West- 
mmster  to  prosecute  a Bill  to  improve  it,  but  that 
Bill  was  not  proceeded  with,  and  therefore  the 
arrangement  fell  to  the  ground ; and  as  the  Ex- 
chequer did  not  undertake  to  pay  the  expense  of 
improving  the  metropolitan  roads,  unless  the 
District  Board  could  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Exhibition  Com- 
missioners to  carry  out  that  desirable  improve- 
ment, as  he  trusted  they  would  be  enabled  to  do,  he 
did  not  see  how  that  object  was  to  be  effected. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament. — Col.  WHson- 
Patten  gave  notice,  on  Friday  last,  of  his  intention 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  to  the  rapid  decay  last  winter  of  the  stone  of 
which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  constructed, 
and  to  ask  if  he  was  prepared  to  take  any  measures 
in  consequence. 

The  Houses  op  Parliament. — Col.  W.  Patten  on 
Tuesday  asked  the  Fu-st  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  rapid 
decay  which  had  taken  place  during  the  winterof  the 
stone  of  which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  con- 
structed ; and  whether  it  was  proposed  to  take  any 
measure  with  respect  to  it. — Mr.  Torrens  also  in- 


quired whether  the  external  portions  of  the  Palace, 
reported  on  by  Professors  Faraday  and  Murchison 
in  1860  as  having  been  up  to  that  time  preserved 
from  decay  by  the  indurating  composition  invented 
by  M.  Szerehny,  continue  to  resist  the  tendency  to 
exfoliation  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  observable 
in  other  parts  of  the  building. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  unfortunately  a certain 
quantity  of  defective  stone  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Houses  of  Pai’liament.  Moreover, 
in  lai'ge  werks  of  this  kind,  were  some  of  the  stones 
were  highly  carved,  some  pieces  probably  got  broken, 
and  here  and  there  the  broken  pieces  were  put  in 
in  a very  defective  and  improper  manner,  and  as 
time  wore  on  these  defects  became  appai’ent,  the 
bits  of  stone  fell  off,  and  created  considerable  alarm 
in  respect  to  the  stability  of  the  building.  That 
alarm  was,  however,  entirely  unfounded,  and  there 
was  nothing  at  all  which  really  affected  the  general 
character  of  the  stability  of  the  stone  work  of  which 
the  Houses  were  constructed.  Some  years  ago  the 
subject  was  carefully  considered,  and  experiments 
were  made  with  various  processes  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  those  stones  which  had  exhibited  signs  of 
decay ; but  he  was  sonw  to  say  that  a sufficiently 
accurate  record  was  not  kept  of  these  steps  to  en- 
able them  to  judge  satisfactorily  of  the  effects 
produced.  Not  one,  however,  of  those  efforts  had 
proved  altogether  successful.  Of  the  many  at- 
tempts, that  of  M.  Szerelmy  was  undoubtedly 
proved  to  be  the  best ; but  still  it  was  not  one 
which  could  be  relied  upon  for  the  permanent  pre- 
servation of  the  defective  stone.  What  had  been 
done  last  year  was  to  make  an  aiiplication  of  all 
the  processes,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
competent  chemist,  and  in  the  com’se  of  the  spring 
it  was  intended  to  treat  all  the  defective  stone  with 
that  process  which  the  chemist  might,  on  the  whole, 
think  would  be  most  efficacious.  If  it  were  found 
that  some  of  the  stones  were  greatly  eaten  into,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  cut  out  and 
new  stones  introduced ; and  in  that  manner,  by 
constant  attention  to  their  repair,  and  at  a compara- 
tively small  expense  in  each  year,  there  was  no 
doubt  the  outside  of  the  buUding  could  be  preserved 
for  many  centuries  to  come. — Colonel  W.  Patten 
inquired  whether  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  solid  masonry  which  was  giving  way  ? — Mr. 
A.3rrton  said  he  was  quite  aware  that  some  of  the 
stones  had  been  considerably  eaten  into  by  decay, 
and  the  face  of  these  stones  would  have  to  be  cut 
out  and  new  faces  introduced. 

♦ 

lirfdligeitte* 

churches  and  chapels. 

Beeston-hill. — Sir  Andrew  Fairbairn,  on  Tues- 
day, laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  at 
Beeston-hill,  Leeds,  to  be  called  S.  Luke’s. 
Messrs.  Adams  & Kelly,  of  Park-row,  Leeds,  are 
the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Weatherby  & Rymer, 
of  York,  the  contractors.  The  style  adopted  is 
fourteenth  century  Gothic.  There  will  be  a cle- 
restoried  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles  ; and 
chancel,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  the 
south  side,  and  aisle  on  the  north.  The  entrances 
are  on  the  north  side,  and  a separate  entrance  to 
the  vestry  is  provided.  Internally,  the  dimen- 
sions are  : — Nave,  80ft.  6in.  long,  47ft.  6in.  wide  ; 
height  from  nave-floor  to  ridge,  52ft.  Gin. ; 
chancel,  30ft.  long,  20ft.  Gin.  wide.  Accommoda- 
tion is  given  for  G95  persons,  and  the  estimated 
cost  is  £3,121.  The  building  of  a tower  is  in- 
prospect when  the  funds  will  warrant  that  step 
being  taken. 

Lincoln. — A new  (Roman)  Catholic  church  is 
to  be  built  at  Lincoln.  Messrs  Hadfield  & Son 
of  Sheffield,  the  architects,  have  furnished  the 
design  for  the  structure.  The  style  is  Later 
English  decorated,  only  that  the  church  is  apse- 
ended. 

Ludlow. — A new  church,  which  will  also  serve 
as  a cemetery  chapel,  was  opened  at  Ludlow  on 
Tuesday  week.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style 
of  architecture,  simply  treated,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  vestry.  It  is  built  of  stone 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Felton,  the  Clive 
estate,  and  dressed  with  stone  from  the  Luston 
quarries.  Accommodation  is  afforded  for  upwards 
of  200  worshippers,  and  the  total  cost  is  about 
£1,800.  The  architect  is  Professor  G.  G.  Scott, 
the  contractor  heing  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  Leominster. 

BUILDINGS. 

Chatham.  —The  Government  has  decided  on  the 
erection  of  a large  central  powder  magazine  on 
the  uninhabited  marsh  land  between  Chatham  and 
Sheerness,  adjoining  the  Medway,  at  an  estimated 


outlay  of  £90,000,  which  sum  has  been  taken  in 
this  year’s  estimates.  Of  this  amount,  £20,000 
will  be  voted  this  year,  and  the  remainder  as  the 
work  proceeds.  'The  sum  of  £21,000  has  like- 
wise been  taken  in  this  year’s  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  a Roy.al  Engineer  Institute  and  halls 
of  study,  at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
Brompton. 

Blackburn. — On  Saturday  last,  a new  school, 
the  gift  of  Thomas  Dugdale,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Griffin 
Lodge,  Wilton,  was  opened,  and  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  the  township  for  ever.  The  school  is  built  in  the 
centre  of  the  Griffin  estate,  entirely  of  stone,  and 
cruciform  in  model,  with  a small  chancel,  ap- 
proached by  a Gothic  arch,  for  the  purpose  of 
public  worship.  It  will  accommodate  400  people, 
and  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J ames  Bertwistle, 
architect,,  Blackburn. 

♦ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  cominunioations  siiould  he  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.  ] 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  bus!  - 
ness  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m  on  Thursday. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCE  BOOK. 

In  addition  to  those  acknowledged  last  week  the  follow- 
ing contributors  have  recorded  their  votes : — W.  H.  Lock- 
wood,  Geo.  Holfoid,  W.  D.  Dobson,  J.  R.  Allen,  W.  Bing- 
ley,  W.  W.  Bethell,  Geo.  Remington.  Wednesday,  the 
15th  Inst,  is  the  latest  period  for  the  receipt  of  votes. 

Received. — W.  H.  C.,  R.  D.  & Co.,  T.  H.  S.,  W.  Back- 
house, J.  H.,  W.  S.,  A.  S.,  J.  C.  J.,  W.  H.,  A.  & G , J. 
H.  W.,  W.  W. 

J.  Hicks. —Drawing  returned. 

•J.  P.  S. — Illustration  of  national  schools  shall  appear. 

H.  J.  Snell. — Two  sketches  returned. 

F.  Titterington. — Ton  are  at  liberty  to  reply  to  any- 
thing you  deem  incorrect.  We  give  neither  names  nor 
addresses. 

♦- 

Comspnkiice. 

NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News.) 

Sir, — “‘F.’s’  attempt  at  a simple  solution” 
neither  warrants  ‘‘J.  M.  L.’s  ” strictures,  de- 
serves his  ungrammatical  misquotation,  nor  re- 
quires his  unintentional  corroboration. 

The  “ open  confession  ” h la  novitiate  {not 
“noviciate”)  is  entirely  an  act  of  supereroga- 
tion ; so  also  is  the  solicitude  to  avoid  initiation 
into  the  unfathomable  ! Leaving  “ J.  M.  L.”  still 
to  contend  that  errors  in  bills  of  quantities  are  best 
reduced  to  a minimum  by  monopoly  in  preference 
to  the  application  of  that  crucial  test,  competi- 
tion, and  the  indubitable  check  a second  surveyor 
would  exercise  on  his  confrere,  to  the  quotation 
of  such,  to  him,  delectable  embellishments  as 
“ wireing  in  to  keep  their  names  up,”  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  comatose  state  consequent  on 
the  naively  admitted  cessation  of  wonder — I am, 
&c.,  with  apology  for  indiscretion,  F. 


THE  ROYAL  ALRERT  HALL,  KENSING- 
TON GORE. 

Sir, — I am  at  a loss  to  understand  the  puiqiort 
of  the  letter  you  published  last  week  on  this  sub- 
ject from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  who 
shields  himself  behind  the  initials  of  an  honour- 
able and  kindred  profession.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  only  mistake  “ C.  E.”  has  not  fallen  into  in 
favouring  your  readers  with  his  views  has  been  in 
withholding  from  them  a name  which  would  give 
no  value  to  his  remarks.  I have  not  seen  the 
article  in  the  Echo  which  has  provoked  his  ill- 
natured  strictures  ; and  I should  not  have  taken 
any  notice  of  his  letter  but  for  the  many  gross 
mis-statements  which  it  contains. 

“ C.  E.,”  in  order  to  prove  his  scholarshij),  I 
presume,  drags  in  the  mention  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  who  did  not  build  the  Coliseum,  as  it 
was  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  constructed 
by  his  son,  Titus,  and  dedicated  by  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  Maffei,  “in  his  own,  and  not  in  his 
father’s  name.”  The  statement  that  the  Albert 
Hall  is  a dii-ect  copy  of  the  Coliseum  shows  how 
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little  “ C.  E.”  knows  of  what  he  is  talking  about, 
for  either  he  has  never  been  in  the  former,  or  he 
has  never  seen  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  latter. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  hall  was  originally  rectan- 
gular in  plan,  then  circular,  and,  lastly,  was  made 
elliptical,  purely  with  the  intention  of  accommo- 
dating the  largest  number  of  spectators,  or, 
rather,  hearers,  with  equal  facilities  for  enjoying 
the  performance. 

The  ancient  amphitheatres  had  no  roofs  ; the 
great  problem  in  the  Albert  Hall  was  to  cover  so 
large  an  area.  The  boxes,  balcony,  and  prome- 
nade or  gallery  of  the  hall,  are  entirely  above  the 
solo  singer,  and  accommodate  three-fourths  of  the 
audience.  More  than  half  of  the  remaining 
number  are  seated  in  the  so-called  amphitheatre 
on  a level  with  the  performers,  while  the  flat 
central  floor  of  the  hall  is  only  to  seat  900  per- 
sons at  a level  of  Oft.  below  the  solo  singer.  By 
preserving  a large  floor-space — 102ft.  by  65ft. — in 
the  centre  of  the  building  it  becomes  possible  to 
hold  flower-shows  and  exhibitions,  or  chamber 
music  [and  public  [meetings  readily  visible  or 
audible  to  a large  number  of  visitors.  The  second 
paragraph  of  the  letter  deals  with  a matter  of  in- 
dividual opinion,  and  as  such,  coming  from  the 
mere  initials  “ C.  E.,”  is  valueless.  The  argu- 
ment that  because  we  have  some  ruins  of  an 
open  building  at  Rome,  erected  for  wild  beast- 
shows,  therefore  the  erection  of  a building  of  a 
somewhat  similar  shape  for  musical  purposes  in 
London  cannot  be  called  an  experiment,  is  ab- 
surd. The  promenade  or  picture-gallery  above 
the  staircases  and  waiting-rooms  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  a structural  necessity  ; and  the  way  in 
which  Colonel  Scott  has  overcome  a difficulty  by 
the  introduction  of  an  open  peristyle  (a  feature 
entirely  absent  in  ancient  amphitheatres)  is,  I 
maintain,  one  of  the  most  successful  points  in 
the  design  of  the  building. 

I cannot  follow  “ C.  E.”  in  his  proposals  about 
the  organ-chamber,  apart  from  the  hall  but 
having  free  acoustic  communication  with  it ; 
perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that  such  conditions 
could  only  exist  on  paper.  “ C.  E.”  must  study 
the  elementary  laws  of  acoustics  before  he  dic- 
tates such  sweeping  measures  as  the  broadside 
principle  ; he  would  then  learn  that  sound  travels 
more  readily  forwards  than  sideways,  and  that 
he  could  make  himself  heard  by  an  infinitely 
larger  audience  extending  the  long  way  of  a 
given  ellipse  than  he  could  by  addressing  them 
from  the  short  axis  of  the  building.  But  the 
most  unfortunate  mistake  of  all  made  by  “ C.  E.” 
is  in  talking  of  the  approaches  to  the  hall.  _ Pro- 
bably no  modem  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  New  Opera  House  at  Paris,  is  so  amply  pro- 
vided with  accommodation  in  this  respect.  In- 
stead of  the  four  entrance-doors  he  speaks  of,  we 
have  22,  and  the  same  number  of  staircases,  with 
9ft.  corridors  all  round  the  building  at  evei-y 
level.  Why,  the  Coliseum,  with  its  80  barn  (?) 
doors  for  85,000,  or,  as  some  say,  100,000  people, 
was  nothing  to  the  Albert  Hall  with  22  doors  for 
an  audience  of  10,000.  In  a notice  in  the  Times 
of  Monday  last  of  a concert  at  the  hall  on  the 
previous  Saturday,  special  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  an  audience  of  between  8,000  and 
9,000  was  dispersed  in  a few  minutes.  Coming 
to  the  final  paragraph , I am  fairly  puzzled  what 
connection  it  has  with  the  rest  of  the  letter  ; or 
what  the  Society  of  Arts’  conversazione  has  to  do 
with  the  space  in  the  hall,  I cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  make  out.  I can  only  presume  that  it  has 
been  added  with  the  intention  of  showing  that 
on  some  treasured  occasion  “ C.  E.”  has  had  the 
rare  and  undeserved  honour  of  being  present  at  a 
South  Kensington  soiree,  and  cannot  get  the  re- 
membrance of  the  august  condescension  of  the 
“high  authorities’’  out  of  his  head. — I am,  &c., 
Gilbeet  R.  Redgrave. 


a scandal,  that  the  young  men  iu  their  offices  are  denied  a 
privilege  so  universally  granted  to  those  in  their  position. 
The  no-half-holiday  men  must  be  very  blind,  to  their;o  wn 
interests  even,  to  continue  such  a condition  of  things ; 
if  ihey  think  that  having  done  without  it  themselves  there- 
fore their  assistants  may,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  much  better  they  would  have  done  with  it.  And  this 
they  might  easily  know,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  by  look- 
ing round  among  their  old  fellow-pupils,  whom  they  will 
see  do  succeed  even  with  a little  more  leisure. — I am,  &c., 

Forward. 


nole7i8  volejiSy  should  be  effected.  If  called  on  to  prescribe, 
would  probably  do  so  thus : Law,  strong  dose,  promptly 
and  vigorously  applied;  repeat  doses  until  cured. — F. 

[2133]  COMPETITIONS.— Ihe  committee  cannot  be 
compelled  to  employ  the  assistant,  but  it  is  to  be  .hoped  they 
will  take  a liberal  and  kind  view  of  the  case.  It  is  not 
of  any  importance  to  them  the  position  of  the  successful 
competitoi,  but  only  whether  he  is  competent  to  execute 
the  work.  If  he  can  show  proof  of  this,  they  are  certainly 
in  honour  bound  to  employ  him. — P.  E.  M. 


Inlertfimmunication. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2134]  REMOVAL  OF  ROSE  TREES.— Will  some  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  whether  rose  trees 
are  legally  removable  from  a garden  ? — A.  S.  A. 

[2135]  WOOD  WORKING.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  address  of  a wood-w’orking  firm 
in  Vienna;  and  if  they  have  an  agent  in  Loudon?— 
Quercus. 

[2130]  SOLE  CONTRACTS.— I intend  to  build  a villa 
in  Scotland  ; my  architect  advises  the  different  parts  of 
the  works  to  be  let  to  separate  contractors,  assigning  as  a 
reason  that  separate  contracts  are  the  most  economical,  and 
that  he  finds  the  system  of  sole  contracts  is  not  now  so  gene- 
rally adopted  in  England  as  it  was  formerly.  Can  any  kind 
reader  who  may  have  experience  in  these  matters,  inform 
me  which  is  the  safest  way,  and  whether  does  the  system 
of  separate  contracts  confer  the  greate?t  benefit  on  the 
proprietor,  architect,  or  contractor? — A Subscriber. 

[2137]  FOUNTAINS.— I should  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
your  subsoibers  would  inform  me  if  there  is  any  book  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  fountains  ; or  if  they  could  give 
me  an  idea  of  the  apparatus  required  to  throw  a jet  of 
water  about  20ft.  high? — J.  F.  S. 

[2138]  PLUMBERS’  WORK.-5lay  I ask  an  explana- 
tion of  the  following,  at  p.  152,  third  column  ?-“  The  re- 
gulating cisterns  of  some  houses  I recently  examined 
leaked  in  most  instances,  though  they  were  comparatively 
new.  1 found  the  cause  was  the  valve  being  flush  instead 
of  raised  ” &c.  Although  a plumber  myself,  I must  con- 
fess my  inability  to  understand  properly  what  is  meant 
from  the  way  it  is  stated. — P. 

[2139]  SURVEYORS  CHARGES.— Can  you  or  any  of 
your  kind  readers  infonn  me  what  surveyors  usually  charge 
for  surveying  and  making  out  schedule  of  dilapidations  or 
tenautable  repairs,  without  estimate  of  cost ; and  also  what 
they  charge  with  estimate  of  cost  ? — L.  B. 

[2140]  MARKS  ON  TIMBER.— I shall  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  will  reply  to  the  following  : — 1st, 
Is  there  any  book  published  giving  all  the  marks  (and  their 
meanings)  on  different  kinds  of  foreign  timber  and  floor- 
boards ? Forinstauce,  what  does  A*  H K + C on  the  ends 

of  white  floor-battens  signify  ? 2nd,  is  there  any  work 
describing  the  various  qualities  and  kinds  of  timber,  and 
how  they  may  be  known? — Abchitectus. 


[2133]  COMPETITIONS.— In  answer  to  “T.  G.,”  as  a 
friend,  I beg  to  say,  whilst  experiencing  as  he  must  the 
most  unalloyed  gratification  at  the  j)reference  given  to  his 
design — the  result  of  many  a well- spent  hour  of  * ‘overtime  ” 
— although  disconcerting  if  it  be  not  deemed  such  an  one 
from  which  the  hall  can  be  advantageously  built,  or  if  for 
divers  reasons  not  as8igned(forthecommitte8isnotbouud 
to  state  why  or  wherefore)  it  be  rejected,  let  him  be  as- 
sured that  the  fault  of  his  production  being  only  that  of 
an  architect’s  assi-tant  would  not  influence  a commit' ee  of 
gentlemen  to  refuse  the  design  on  that  account.  Therefore, 
if  an  unfavourable  decision  should  be  made,  let  him  not  be 
advised  by  any  one  to  try  to  enforce  its  adoption.  Let  him 
wait  patiently,  not  be  daunted,  and  hope  on  I The  selec- 
tion of  “ T.  C.’s  ” design  is  a proof  of  its  superiority,  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future ; and  if  it  does  not  meet  the  re- 
ward due  to  its  worth  now,  it  cannot  fail  to  help  him  up 
another  step  on  the  ladder  of  fame. — W.  R.  L. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS— ART  WORKMANSHIP,  1870—  71 
Sm — In  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Bassett 
Keeling,  published  in  your  last  impression,  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  entry  in  the  Society  of  Arts  catalogue 
reads  as  follows  No.  18.  Inlay  in  various  woods. 
‘ Our  Saviour,’  designed  by  Bassett  Keeling,  executed 
by  William  Clayton,  125,  Wardour-street,  St.  James’s, 
S.  W.”  I think  therefore  that  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to— Yours,  &c.  The  Writer  of  the  Article. 


SATURDAY  HaLF-HOT  IDAY. 

SiR^ — Your  correspondent  “A.  Y.  Z.’’  has  placed  le  oie 
the  profession  some  very  interesting  statistics  on  lliis 
matter.  That  such  a state  of  things  can  exist  in  a pro- 
fession  of  intelligent  men  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
Ibe  supposition  that  those  who  deny  their  assUtants 
the  half-holiday  are  either  old  fogies,  long  past  re- 
demption, or  a few  nobodies  from  whom  ;we  can  ex- 
pect nothing  better.  Still  it  is  a great  pity,  I might  say 


REPLIES. 

[2126]  PLUMBERS’  WORK.— The  remarks  of  “ Wilt- 
shire,” at  p.  154,  apply  to  soldered  tacks ; that  is,  to  xacks 
or  nails  covered  with  solder  ; but  the  query  referred  to 

“ lead-soldered  .tacks,”  consequently,  we  areas  far  at  sea 

as  ever  if  the  expression  “ lead -soldered  tacks  ” be  correct. 
— P. 

[21261  PLUMBERS’  WORK.— Are  “ soldered  dots 
synonymous  with  “ lead-soldered  tacks  ” and  lead- 
headed nails”  mooted  last  week?— F. 

[212?]  ANCIENT  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.— The 
best  book,  considering  the  great  amount  of  information, 
number  of  illustrations,  and  lowness  of  price,  for  a be- 
ginner, is  the  last  edition  of  Rickman’s  “Gothic  Architec- 
ture,” published  by  Parker. — P.  E.  M. 

[2128]  ISOMETRICAL  DRAWING.— “ A Treatise  on 
Isometrical  Drawing,”  by  T.  Sopwith,  P.G.S.,  second 
edition.  Easy  and  accurate  in  its  application,  il.  G. 

[2128]  ISOMETRICAL  DRAWING.-”  Cupidus  Dis 
cendi  ” will,  I think,  find  W.  S.  Binns’s  treatise  on  “ Ortho 
graphic  and  Isometrical  Projection  ” (in  two  parts),  answer 
all  his  requirements. — C.  W.  H. 

[2132]  CUBING  BUILDINGS.— The  dimensions  for 
cubing  must  be  from  outside  to  outside  laterally,  and  from 
bottom  of  footings  to  half  way  up  the  roof.  No  deduc- 
tions are  made  for  floors  or  aught  else  inside.  T!ie  en- 
nuiier  must  bear  in  mind  that  cubing  can  only  be  relied 
upon  when  the  relative  circumstances  are  exactly  similar. 
— P.  E.  M.  

[2132]— CUBING  BUILDINGS.— “ Wiltshire”  should 
take  the  dimensions  externally,  and  from  ground  to  eaves, 
cubing  the  same  as  a solid  block  ; then  cube  the  loofs,  &c., 
separitely,  and  add  their  contents.  Cellars  to  ordinary 
houses,  outbuildings,  and  offices  to  mansions  should  be 
cubed  and  priced  at  a lower  rate.  Porches,  bay  windows, 
balconies,  and  omameutal  chimiiies ; estimate  th®se  and 
add  their  value  to  form  an  approximate  oiily.-M.  R.  A., 

Uckfield.  

[2132]  CUBING  BUILDINGS. -Measure  estenially  in 
all  cases,  and  for  heights  take  from  bottom  of  footings  to 
centre  of  roof. — F. 

[2133]  COMPETITIONS.  — In  the  absence  of  any 
special  circumstances,  such  rejection  would  most  assuredly 
he  unjustifiable,  and  more,  an  adhesion  to  their  decision, 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Commercial  Union  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society.— Tlie  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Union  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society  was  held  last 
week.  The  gross  receipts  were  stated  at  i£l2,134.  the  ad- 
vances at  £8,S31,  and  the  realized  profit  at  £1,091,  show- 
ing, after  payment  of  5 per  cent.,  a profit  carried  forward 
equal  to  12  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  for  division 
next  year. 

Essex  Equitable  Permane.vt  Benefit  Building  and 
Investment  Society — This  society  lately  held  its  twenty- 
third  annual  meeting  at  Orsett.  The  report  showed  that 
during  the  past  year  106^  new  shares  had  been  entered ; 
that  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £3,346  15s.  lid. ; that 
£2,831  had  been  paid  to  parties  withdrawing  investments ; 
and  that  advances  to  the  amount  of  £433  4(3.  had  been 
made.  The  statement  of  liabiliiies  and  assets  showed  the 
sum  of  £7,108  3s.  6d.  as  the  total  amount  due  to  investors 
being  holders  of  paid-up  and  monthly  subscribing  shares  ; 
whilst  the  amount  due  from  borrowers  is  £7,628  6s.  3d., 
leaving  a balance  of  £520  2s.  9d,  in  favour  of  the  society. 

Waltham  Abbey  Permanent  Benefit  Building  and 
Investment  Society. — The  twenty-third  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  the  other  day.  From  the  report 
present  ed  to  the  meeting  it  appears  that  the  society  now 
consists  of  353  members,  holding  collectively  1,137  shares, 
beingan  increase  of  1144  shares  on  the  number  mentioned  in 
the  previous  report.  During  the  pastyear255i  new  shares 
have  been  taken  up  ; 129]  have  been  withdrawn  ; ten  re- 
deemed; 70  advanced ; and  2 have  been  forfeited.  The  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  (including  loans  of  £2,400  obtained 
by  the  trustees  to  enable  the  directors  to  meet  the  appli- 
cations for  advances),  amount  to  £12,359  Is.  lid  , which, 
added  to  tlie  balance  of  £7  5s.  5d.,  makes  a total  of 
£12,366  7s.  4d.  ; of  this  sum  £4,209  14s.  Id.  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  aid  iu  the  purchase  of  property ; £4,967  2s.  2d. 
has  been  paid  on  the  withdrawal  of  shares ; £42  8s.  Id.  m- 
terest  of  loans;  £2,700  in  part  payment  of  loans;  and 
£108  4s.  5d.  for  other  charges,  leaving  a balance  iu  hand  of 
£331  7s.  lOd.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Infringement  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 
—At  the  Southwark  Police  Court,  last  week,  Mr.  Joseph 
Torr,  builder,  Lawson-street,  Dover-road,  was  summoned 
for  unlawfully  erecting  a warehouse  in  S.  James-street, 
Old  Kent-road,  without  giving  the  required  notice 
to  the  district  surveyor.  Mr.  Suooke.  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, of  Tooley-street,  stated  tliat  he  was  the  district 
surveyor  of  the  locality  where  defendant  had  built  exten- 
sive warehouses  in  S.  James-street,  Old  Kent-road.  Acrord- 
ing  to  the  clauses  of  the  Building  Act,  he  should  have 
given  witness  notice,  accompanied  with  plans ; but  ne- 
glected to  do  so,  and  proceeded  with  the  building.  The 
latter  was  not  erected  according  to  law ; the  walls 
were  not  of  sufficient  thickness  for  the  weignt  ol  the 
roof.  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Torr,  said  he  had  to 
apologise  to  Mr.  Snooke  for  his  neglect  in  not  giving  him 
notice  The  fact  was,  he  applied  to  the  Metropodtan  Board, 
to  whom  he  sent  in  his  plans,  and  . hey  gave  him  a licence 
(nroduced).  He  had  consulted  with  Mr.  Byron  (who  .ap- 
peared for  Mr.  Snooke),  and  he  (Jlr.  Byron)  did  not  wish 
to  carry  the  case  any  further  against  his  (Mr.  bmitn»j 
client.  Mr.  Byron  said  that  after  such  an  apology  and  ex- 
nlanation  he  was  wiUing  to  forego  any  further  prosecution 
in  the  matter,  but  as  Mr.  Torr  wilfully  infringed  the 
Act  of  Parliament  he  must  ask  for  a coimction.  Mr. 
Partridge,  the  magistrate,  after  some  further  remarks, 
considered  that  a nominal  penalty  would  be  sufficient.  Mr. 
Torr  must  pay  a fine  of  5s.  aud  costs. 


Christ  Church,  MoNTPEUER.-The  embellishineut  of 
the  apse  of  this  church  has  just  been  completed  by  tn 
filling  in  of  the  nine  lancet  lights  with  f ‘ ,i 

windows.  Tlie  pictorial  designs  of  these  windows  are  all 
taken  from  New  Testament  history.  The  centre  hghj 
displays  the  Crucifixion.  Messrs.  Clayton  is  Be  , 
Loudon,  were  the  manufacturers.  _ 

The  Sanitary  Act  in  St.  LuKS’s.--The  ° • 

Luke  had  enforced  this  Act  in  1866  and 
the  fever  cases  in  that  parish  had  ffiminish^  ^ 
viz.  before  the  Act  had  been  paspd  there  were  766  ^ 

one  year;  since  the  Act,  there  had  been  hut  .07  cas 
1867;  lT9.in  1808;  174  in  1969  ; and  only  100  in  1870 
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Proposed  Mortuary,  &c.,  for  Newington.— 
The  Vestry  ef  S.  Mary,  Newington,  has  purchased 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Company  seventeen  railway  arches,  and  a piece 
of  land  adjoining,  for  1,000  years,  for  the  sum  of 
£4,300.  The  ground  and  arches  are  to  be  utilisedfor 
manifold  purposes,  including  the  erection  of  a 
mortuary,  the  storage  of  dust  and  slop,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a stone-yard,  and,  if  necessary,  for 
the  erection  of  a temporary  small-pox  hospital. 
The  arches  purchased  are  those  which  carry  the 
railway  between  Manor-place  and  Penrose-street, 
Walworth,  and  the  piece  of  land  adjoining  is  an 
old  disused  burying-ground  formerly  belonging  to 
the  old  Episcopal  Chapel  in  West-street  (now  Pen- 
rose-street.) The  chapel  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  Unitarian  body.  The  railway  company  has 
agreed  to  make  a siding  on  to  the  property  of  the 
Vestry,  so  that  the  dust  and  slop  may  be  conveyed 
by  rail  to  brickfields  and  market  gardens  down 
the  line. 

The  Peabody  Dwellings  for  the  Poor. — 
According  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Donation  Fund,  the  first  trust 
now  amounts  to  £178,733.  Five  groups  of  build- 
ings under  it,  situated  at  Spitalfields,  Islington, 
Shadwell,  Westminster,  and  Chelsea,  afford  col- 
lectively accommodation  for  498  families.  The 
trustees  possess  a site  at  Bermondsey,  which  has 
not  yet  been  built  upon.  The  second  donation 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,  be- 
came available  for  building  purposes  in  July,  1869, 
and  its  accrued  interest  amounts  to  £13,918  Is.  7d. 
To  this  gift  Mr.  Peabody  added,  by  his  last  will 
and  testament,  £150,000,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  bequest  this  latter  sum  will  not 
be  conveyed  to  the  trustees  until  the  year  1873. 
Under  this  trust  there  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction sixteen  detached  blocks  of  buildings  on 
the  premises  purchased  last  year  at  the  souchern 
end  of  Blackfriars-road,  and  formerly  known  as 
the  Magdalen  Hospital  estate.  This  property  will 
afford  dwellings  for  upwards  of  300  families.  The 
trustees  have  also  a desirable  site  at  Chelsea, 
situated  on  Cheyne-walk,  near  the  Cadogan  pier, 
available  for  future  requirements. 

Tramways  at  Newington. — We  have  on  pre- 
vious occasions  referred  to  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  parish  church  of  S.  Mary,  Newington,  the 
eastern  end  of  which  juts  out  very  awkwardly 
into  Newington  Butts,  causing  an  awkward  bend 
and  contraction  in  the  road.  The  Metropolitan 
Street  Tramways  Company,  having  now  obtained 
powers  for  the  construction  of  a line  of  tramway 
from  the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  the  junction 
of  the  Westminster,  Brixton,  and  Clapham 
tramways  at  the  Horns’,  Kennington,  the 
Tramways  Company  has,  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness, offered  to  contribute  £1,000  towards  the 
removal  and  rebuilding  of  the  church,  upon 
condition  that  the  Newington  Vestry  will  relieve 
the  Company  of  certain  conditions  they  are  under 
as  regards  paving.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Vestry  the  offer  of  the  Company  was  agreed  to, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a much  called- 
for  improvement  will  be  facilitated.  We  under- 
stand that  the  site  of  the  new  church  will  be  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Kennington  Park-road,  nearly 
opposite  Mansion  House-street. 

Shute’s  Patent  Mitreing  Machine. — A new 
mitreing  machine  has  just  been  patented  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Shute,  for  which  several  advantages  are 
claimed.  It  will  cut  a clean  and  perfect-fitting 
mitre.  Mouldings  of  any  kind  of  wood  up  to  44in. 
wide  can  be  made  by  it,  and  from  the  peculiar 
direction  in  which  the  knife  cuts,  it  will  mitre 
Bolection  or  return  mouldings  of  any  pattern 
without  splintering  them.  Messrs.  A.  Ransome 
and  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  are  the  sole  manufacturers. 

Iron  as  a Deodorizer. — Dr.  Voelcker  calls 
attention  to  the  use  of  spongy  iron  as  a deodo- 
rizing material  of  greater  potency  than  animal 
charcoal.  Sewage  water  passed  through  a filter 
of  this  substance  is  completely  purified,  and  this 
filtered  water,  after  having  been  kept  six  months 
protected  from  the  air,  was  perfectly  sweet,  and 
free  from  any  fungus  growth.  The  spongy  iron 
is  obtained  by  calcining  a finely  divided  iron  ore 
with  charcoal.  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  discovery  of  the  electrotype,  has 
for  some  time  been  advocating  the  use  of  a filter 
of  this  description.  Its  power  of  rendering  water 
beautifully  transparent,  and  apparently  free  from 
all  organic  matter,  is  its  strong  recommendation. 


A Large  Railway  BRinGE  in  India. — On  New- 
Year’s  Day  Lord  Mayo  opened  the  Goalundo  Ex- 
tension of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  which 
supplies  the  great  missing  link  in  the  chain  of 
railway  communication  between  Calcutta  and 
Eastern  Bengal.  The  extension  has  been  for 
some  five  years  in  course  of  construction,  having 
to  cross  the  Goraie  river,  the  deep  and  treacherous 
stream  which  carries  off  to  the  sea  the  main  body 
of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  an  obstacle  requiring 
no  small  labour  to  overcome.  The  Goraie  Bridge 
roadway  is  laid  across  transverse  girders  resting  on 
seven  pairs  of  cylinders  having  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  a volume  of  water  some  90ft.  deep,  and  which 
have  consequently  been  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  for  a distance  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of 
their  height  a'  ove  it.  There  are  eight  spans,  each 
about  180ft.  long,  and  seven  longitudinal  girders 
on  each  side,  each  weighing  160  tons.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  bridge  is  1,600ft. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Royal  Imtitute  of  British  Architects.  — An- 
nual General  Meeting  of  Members  only.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — “ On  the  Machinery  and 
Utensils  of  a Brewery.”  By  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkins. 
7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — “On  Phonic 
Coast  Fog  Signals.”  By  Mr.  Alexander  Beazeley, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday.— Socictj/  of  Arts. — 8 p.m. 

Thursday. — Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — Second  Conversazione  of  the  Season,  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists,  9,  Con- 
duit-street, W.  8.30  p.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association. — “On  Christian 
Symbolism.”  By  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch.  7.30  p.m. 


In  order  to  purchase  and  work  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  washable  wall  papers, 
the  Amaranth  Paper  Staining  Company  has  been 
formed,  with  a capital  of  £30,000  in  £1  shares. 

A new  iron  Presbyterian  church  was  opened  on 
Sunday,  at  Annbank.  N.B.  The  style  is  Gothic. 
The  building  seats  250  persons  at  a cost  of  £350. 

A new  Congregational  chapel  will  be  opened  oR 
Sunday  next  at  Rock  Ferry,  near  Liverpool.  The 
designs  are  by  Mr.  D.  Walker. 

The  laying  of  a double  line  of  street  tramway  from 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  to  Camberwell-Green  will 
be  commenced  early  in  this  month. 

A company,  with  a capital  of  £12,000,  in  £10 
shares,  has  been  formed  for  supplying  the  city  of  Ely 
with  gas. 
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Prices  28tli  February : — Per  Petersburg  standard.— 
Quebecpine.  12ft  3 by  11,  1st  bright,  191  10s;  1st  floated, 
16/;  2nd  bright,  14ii  to  14/  5s;  2nd  floated,  12/;  2nd  dry 
floated,  12/  10s  ; 3rd  floated,  9/;  3rd  dry  floated,  9/ 5s; 
Saguenay  1st  bright  pine,  3 by  11  to  22in.,  20/;  3 by  9iu., 
15/  5s  ; 3 by  11  to  21in.,  17/ ; Quebec  2nd  red  pine,  12ft.  3 
by  11, 12/ ; Saquenay  2nd  red  pine,  8/  15s  to  10/ ; Jacob- 
stadt  1st  raiJlsawn  yellow,  9/ ; Onega  2nd  white,  8/  10s; 
Gefle  mixed  yellow,  10/  5s  to  12/  5s ; do  3rd  yellow,  8/  5s  to 
111  10s  ; do  mixed  white,  91  ; Hernosaud  mixed  yellow, 
8/  10s  to  9/  10s ; do  3rd  yellow,  7/  10s  to  8/ ; do  4th  yellow, 
7/;  do  mixed  white,  71  ; do  3rd  white,  6/  5s  ; do  4 th  white, 
5/  15s  ; Husum  3rd  yellow,  71  15s  to  9/  5s ; Petersburg  1st 
white,  8/ 15s  to  9/ 10s ; Pitea  mixed  yellow,  6/  15s  to  8/; 
Sundswall  mixed  yellow,  9/  15s  to  10/;  do  3rd  yellow, 
8/  10s  to  8/  15s ; Sannesuna  1st  white,  1 by  6in.,  4/  6s  ; 
do  3rd  white,  2|  by  G^in.,  5/  10s ; Uleaborg  mixed  mill- 
sawn  yellow,  8/ 10s  to  9/ ; Uddevalla  3rd  yellow,  8/  5s.  to 
8/  10s ; Vefsen  millsawn  yellow,  6/  to  8/ ; do  millsawn 
white,  5/  5s  to  71 15s;  Wifsta  Warf  3rd  yellow,  71 15s  to  9/ ; 
Archangel  2nd  yellow,  9/ 5s ; Bjorneborg  mixed  millsawn 
yellow,  6/  15s  to  71 ; do  mixed  millsawn  white,  6/ ; do  1st 
millsawn  white,  7/;  do  1st  handsawn  white,  6/  5s. 

Per  120  12ft.  3 x 9. — St.  John’s  1st  spruce,  15/  6s  to 
15/ 10s;  Saquenay  1st  spruce,  13/ 10s  to  13/ 15s ; Quebec  1st 
spruce,  18/  5s  to  18/  10s ; do  2nd  spruce,  14/ ; do  3rd 
spruce,  13/  to  13/  6s. 

Flooring,  per  customary  square. — Bjorneborg  1st  yellow, 
|in.,  8s  to  8s  3d;  Gothenburg  1st  yellow,  gin.,  8s  3d;  do 
first  white,  ^in.,  7s  9d  to  8s  ; Fredrickstadt  mixed  white, 
gin.,  7s;  do  1st  white,  lin.,  8s  9d  to  9s  ; gin.,  8s  3d  to 
8s  6d ; do  1st  yellow,  l^in.,  13s  3d  to  13s  6d  ; lin.,  10s  to 
11s  3d;  gin.,  8s  to  8s  3d;  fin.,  7s  6d. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals, 


Pig  Foreign  « 

,,  IfiugiiMii  W.B. 

L»adCo. 

,,  O^ber  brands 

Sheet  Milled 

Shot,  Patent  ... 
Red  or  Minium  ... 
Litharge,  W.B.  ... 
White  Dry  ....  . . , 
I „ ground  in  oil 


Lead 

per  ton  £17  10  0 £17  12  6 

do  19  1 * 0 19  12  6 

do  18  12  6 18*  16  0 

......  do  18  0 0 18  5 0 

do  18  10  0 19  0 0 

......  do  20  10  0 21  0 0 

do  19  15  0 20  10  0 

do  0 0 0 0 0 0 

do  27  0 0 0 0 0 


British — Cake  and  Ingot  , 

m 0 0 

74 

0 

0 

Best  Selected  

76  0 0 

76 

0 

0 

Sheet  

76  0 0 

79 

0 

0 

Bottoms  

80  0 0 

81 

0 

0 

Australian  

73  0 0 

76 

10 

0 

Spanish  Cake 

0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  

66  10  0 

er 

0 

0 

Refined  ingot 

Yellow  Metal  

71  0 0 

72  10 

0 

Iron  ; — 

0 0 

0 

0 

7i 

Pig  i Scotland,  cash 

£2 12  m 

0 

0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London 

7 0 0 

7 

10 

0 

„ Wales 

6 7 6 

6 

12 

6 

Staffordshire 

7 15  0 

8 

6 

0 

Rail,  in  Wales 

6 7 6 

6 

10 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  Loudm 

Hoops,  first  quality  

9 5 0 

10 

5 

0 

8 15  0 

9 

5 

0 

Nail  Bod  

7 7 6 

7 

15 

0 

Swedish do 


0 15  0 10  0 0 


Timber. 


Teak  load  £12  10  13 

Qnebec,  red  pine  ....  3 15  4 
,,  yellow  pine..  4 5 6 
St.  John  N.B.  yellow  0 0 0 
Quebec  Oak,  white..  6 0 6 

,,  birch 3 15  6 

,,  elm  4 5 4 

Oantzic  oak 6 5 6 

„ fir 2 12  4 

Merael  fir  3]  0 4 

Riga 3 5 3 

Swedish 2 6 2 

MastSfQuebec  red  pine  4 0 5 
,,  yellow  pine..  4 0 5 
Lathwood,  Dantzic.fm  3 0a 
,,  St.  Petersburg  5 0 5 
Deals,  prC.,  12  ft,  by  8 
by  9 in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  0 17 
St.John,  white  spruce  12  10  14 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18  o 19 

2nd  do ]2  15  13 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  11  lu  33 
St.  Petersburg,  yeU..  12  5 13 


Finland £7  0 

Memel 0 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  8 10 

,,  white  8 0 

Gefle,  yellow 10  10 

Soderham  8 10 

Christiania,  per  0., 

12  ft.  by  3 by  9 in. 

yellow 10  0 

Flooring  boards,  per  s.  d. 
sq.  of  lin.,  first  yel  7 6 

First  white 7 0 

Second  qualities  ....  6 0 
PuMicB  Stone  pr  ton  6 0 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale. ..  .per  too  £36  0 

Sperm  body  84  0 

Cod 35  10 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  36  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 49  13 

Cocoanut,  Cochin.ton  46  0 

Palm,  fine 38  10 

Linseed  32  0 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  45  10 
Cottonseed 28  0 


£8  0 
0 0 
10  10 
8 10 
12  0 
12  0 


12  10 
8.  d. 
10  6 
9 
7 

a 

0 0 
84  5 

36  0 

37  0 
0 

48  0 
0 0 
0 0 
46  0 


TENDERS. 

Barnet. — For  the  erection  of  parsonage  honse,  Lyens- 
down.  Mr.  Phillip  H.  Peters,  architect : — 


Linzell  £2220 

Bird  2148 

Scrivener  & Stephenson  1900 

Pocock  1870 

Brown  & Sons 1650 

Walton 1612 


Broadstaibs. — For  building  twelve-room  house  for  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Philips,  architect; — 


Cowell. . . 
Padget . . 
Hiller  . . 
Harrison. 
Starke  . . 
Hewlett 
Shill .... 
Trayte  . . 


£660  0 0 
540  0 0 
525  0 0 
490  0 0 
470  0 0 
425  0 0 
347  12  9 
338  0 0 


P.S. — There  is  over  15  rod  of  brickwork  alone ; how  is  it 
to  be  done  for  the  money  ? 


CiTY-HOAD.— For  adcltional  story  to  S.  Matthew's  schools. 
City-road.  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Bidge,  archiieot.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett : — 


Hill  & Sons  £698 

Dove  Bros 685 

Williams 633 

R.  E.  Roberts  594, 

Capps  & Bitso  684 

Scrivener  & White  56S 

City.—  For  the  erection  of  a paper  warehouse  in  Farring- 
don-street.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett : — 

Axford  £ 376 

Adamson  <Si  Sons 2340 

Scrivener  & White 2288 

Capps  & Ritso 2272 

Elkington 2249 

Browne  & Robinson 2190 

East  Sheen. — For  villa  residence  at  East  Sheen  (exclu- 
sive of  stabling).  Quantities  suiiplied  by  Mr.  Gaudy. 
Mr.  E.  lugress  Bell,  architect  : — 

Sharpington  <fe  Cole £2263 

Adamson  & Sons 2120 


Newington. — For  additions  to  national  schools  jS.  Mary, 
Newington,  Surrey.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  architects 


Brown £850 

Tarrant  827 

Marsland  & Sons 825 

Turner  & Son 799 

Shepherd 765 

Thompson  760 


Whitchurch. — For  new  town-hall  and  markets,  Whit- 
church, Shropshire.  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lockwood,  archi- 
tect. Architect’s  estimate,  £5994  : — 

Building.  Fittings.  Total. 


Samuel £7178  0....£378  0 0....£7556  0 0 

Meakiu  & Sons. . 6887  0 ....  357  10  4 7262  10  4 

Orchard 6659  0 ....  400  0 0 ....  7059  0 0 

Powell*  Co 6560  0 ....  376  10  0 ....  6936  10  0 

Yates  6439  0 ....  312  0 0 ....  6751  0 0 

Price  6260  0 350  0 0 6600  0 0 

Cobb 5997  0 383  0 0 ....  6380  0 0 

Millington  & Son  5900  0 ....  352  0 0 . . . . 6252  0 0 

Andrews 5808  18  ....  286  9 0 ....  6095  7 0 

Binnian  &Son..  5685  0 ....  310  0 0 ....  6990  0 0 

Re  ddie 5610  0 ....  349  0 0 5989  0 0 

Stringer 5637  6 ....  2(2  14  0 ....  5910  0 0 

Wade  Brothers . . 5400  0 ....  400  0 0 5800  0 0 

.Burkett  5430  0 ....  313  0 0 ....  5743  0 0 
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CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

SuDBDKY  AVaterworks,  March  4.— Contract  N(J. 
Construction  of  a covered  service  reservoir.  Contra 
No.  5.  Supply,  laying,  and  fixing  of  about  five  miles  « 
cast-iron  water-pipes,  with  sluice-cocks,  hydi-ants,  an 
other  appliances,  and  some  ironwork  required  for  reser- 
voir. Mr.  Hennell,  7,  Salisbury-street,  Adelphi. 

Harwich,  March  7. — War  Depaitmont  triennial  TOU- 
tract  for  builders’s  work.  Royal  Engineer’s  Office,  Col- 
hester. 

Eorley  (Hants),  March  4.— For  the  erection  of  a house 
and  offices  at  Lyewood,  Ropley,  Hants,  for  Mr.  John  Lilly- 
white.  W.  H.  Hunt,  architect,  Alresford. 

Norwich,  March  7.— War  department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’  work.  Royal  Engineer  s Office,  Col- 
chester. 

Hunstanton,  March  4.-For  the  erection  of  nave  an<^l 
north  aisle  of  new  church  at  St.  Edmund  s.  Frederick  ; 
Preedy,  architect,  13,  York-ptace,  Portman-square, 
London,  W. 

MAinsTONE,  March  6.— War  Department  contract  for 
bricklayers’,  masons’,  paviors’,  carpenters , plasteieis  , 
slaters’,  plumbers’,  smiths’,  painters’,  glaziers^  and  paper* 
hangers’,  and  gasfitters’  work.  Royal  Engmeer  Office, 
Chatham. 

Hinckley  Local  Board,  March  6.— For  the  sinking  of 
a bore-hole  and  well,  on  the  site  of  their  intended  water- 
works. Samuel  Preston,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire. 

Headeodrne  Worthy,  Hants,  March  4 —For  the  erec- 
tion  of  a gentleman’s  residence  and  stable  buildmgs,  at 
Headbourne  Worthy,  near  Winchester,  Hants.  John 
Dolson,  St.  Swithin's-street,  Winchester. 

Fawsley  (Northamptonshire),  March  13. — For  the  CTec- 
tion  of  farm  huUdiugs.  Mr.  Waters,  Fawsley  Estate  Office. 

Heeefobd.shire,  March  7. — Thornbury  United  School. 
—For  the  erection  of  a school  for  fifty-four  children,  with 
mistress’s  residence,  at  Thornbury,  three  miles  and  a halt 
from  Bromyard.  W.  West,  solicitor,  Bromyard, 

Colchester,  March  7.— War  Department  triennial  con- 
tract for  builders’  work.  Royal  Engineers  Office,  Col- 
Chester, 

Portsmouth,  Mai'ch  10.— War  Department  tri^nial  | 
contract  for  builders’  work.  Royal  Engineers  Office, 
Portsmouth. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 


T Corless  & W.  For,  Horten,  Torksbii-e,  engmeers— 
J M & H.  Moody,  Clydach,  Glamorganshire,  brick 
manufacturers— T.  Upton  & J.  Hardaker,  Bradford,  stone 
merchants— J.  Pattinson  & J.  Stewart,  Workington,  Cum- 
I berland,  masons— W.  Wright  & J.  Whiteley,  Sheffield, 
joiners— R.,  D.,  and  G.  Davies,  Lea-bridge,  Middlesex, 
slate  merchants. 


Breakfast  —Epps’s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comforting.— The  very 
agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a general 
favourite.  The  Civil  Service  Gazette  remarks By  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  diges- 
tion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine  properties 
of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  table, 
with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills.”  Each  packet  is  labelled — James  Epps  & Co.,  flomceo 
pathic  Chemists,  London. 


rPHE  STATIONERS’  AND  BOOK- 

I SELLERS'  CIRCULAR. 

THE  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF  THE  STATIONERY, BOOKSELLING, 
PRINTING,  AND  FANCY  TRADES. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY,  PRICE  ORE 
PENNY. 

Prospeotcs.  . ,.  . . 

The  Stationers’  and  Booksellers’  Circular  will  be  puDliBhea 

as  the  Weekly  Medium  of  Intercommunication  among  the  Stationery, 
Bookselliog,  Printing,  and  Fancy  Trades,  and  the  variou'  brauches 
of  industry  connected  therewith,  supplying  its  readers  with  infor- 
mation and  news  of  service  or  interest,  and  escablishing  for  Uiem  a 
ready  means  of  making  known  their  own  wants,  or  ascertaining  the 
wants  of  others.  j 

The  Stationers’  and  Booksellers’  Circular  will  m published 
every  Saturday,  price  One  Penny.  It  will  be  perfectly  mdependent 
of  any  private  Trade  interest ; it  will  be  edited  by  one  tlmriiughly 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  several  trades  of  which  it  will 
be  the  organ  ; and  its  object  will  be  to  promote  the  interest  equally 
of  the  Manufactui’er,  the  Publisher,  the  Wholesale  Dealer,  and  the 

Prepaid  Subscriptions.— London,  E.C.  and  W.C.  Postal 
Districts,  4s.  4d.  per  an  um  (d  elivered  free)  ; Country  and  all  otuer 
parts  of  Loudon,  6s.  6d.  per  an  num  (post  free). 

The  First  Ntmber  will  be  Published  To'morrow  (SATUPBAYj^ 
March  4, 1871. 

Office— 31,  Tavistock-atreet,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


THE 

ENGLISH  MECHANIC 

AND  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE. 

WITH  WHICH  AEE  INCOEFOEATED 

“ The  Mechanic,”  “ Scientific  Opinion,”  and 
“ The  British  and  Foreign  Mechanic.” 

PRICE  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY. 


MR.  JOHN  BOURNE'S  WORKS  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 
Latest  Edition,  in  4to.,  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546 
Woodcuts,  price  42s.  cloth. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, Railways,  and  Agriculture:  with  Theoretical  Invest^ations, 
Tables,  and  Practical  Instructions.  By  John  Bourne,  C.l. 

By  the  same  Author,  Improved  Editions. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

with  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Management 
of  Engines  of  every  Class.  With  81)  Woodcuts.  Fcap.  8vo.,  price  6s. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the 

STEAM  ENGINE.  New  Edition,  including  many  New  Examples, 
with  124  Woodcuts,  reap.  8vo.,  price  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE  ; 

a Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.  With  67  Woodcuts 
Fcap.  8vo.,  price  9s. 

TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PRO- 

PELLER,  4to.,63s. 

London;  LONGMANS.  GREEN  & CO.,  Paternoster-row. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EAKDELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  tbe  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to  „ 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

CORSHAM,  WUts 


TO  ARCHITE  CTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  sur>plied  to  H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 

The  Petnioyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildiugs,  &c.,  <Sc. 

(Less  cosily  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  nou-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  ^ ^ 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates.  per  square. 
Best  Green  Slates,  14  by  7 2 17  6 

2 5 0 
..  1 18  6 

. 17  6 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testimonials  and 
Sample  Specimens,  may  be  obtained  on  api  lication  to 

MESSRS.  BANDELL  & CO.,  Cortham.  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street.  ricc;  di)ly,  W„ 
^ and  at  Aixhitectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do.  13  by  8 

do.  13  by  7 

do.  12  by  7 

do.  12  by  6 


16s,  6d. 
16,f.  6rf. 
14s, 

13s. 
lls. 


Contents  of  No.  810. 

ORIGINAL  ARTICLES;- 
Photography  and  the  Recent  Eclipse 
Telescopic  Work  for  Starlight  Evenings 
Practical  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Dissolving  View 
Painting 

Elements  of  Engineermg 
Improved  Finding  Slides  for  Microscopes 
Paper  Making 
A new  Magnetic  Engine 

I SELECTED  ARTICLES;— 

‘ Steam  BoUer  Explosions 
Burrowing  Insects 
On  I’ermentation 
Midelton’s  Drawing  Instruments 

^™?o^e  Results  of  the  Recent  Eclipse  Expedition 
On  the  Telescope 

TlleLoperolf  Long  and  Short  Foci.-Musical  Tem- 
perament 

The  Great  Pyramid 
Organ  Building.— To  “ Adept 
A Voice  from  Earlswood 
Gas  Carburetter 
Slide  Rule,  Raising  'Water,  &c. 

Feed-Csek  for  Kitchen  Boiler 
Carboniferous  Ichnology 
Gas  from  Paraffine  Oil,  &c. 

Mounting  Microscopic  Objects 
Rustic  Aquarium 

Canada  Balsam  and  the  Microscope 
Mathematics  of  Limits-Cissoids,  Cubes,  and  Rainbow 
Fringe 

“ Flat  ” Mounting 
Revolution  of  the  Earth 
An  Extension  of  the  Nebular  Theory 
“ Rhea  Fibre,”  or  China  Grass 
Heat  of  the  Moon 
Remarkable  Rainbows 
Micro- Polariscope 
The  Science  of  the  Weather 
Ship  Building-The  Nar^y  of  the  Future 
Loss  of  the  Captain 
Lathe  Mandrel.-To  “ D.  'W 
New  Arrangement  of  Damclls  Battery 
Warming  Apartments 

Plan  of  My  “ Flat  Vice  ” or  “ Omnium  Holder 
Modern  Artillery 
“ F.R.A.S.”  V.  Captain  Smyth 
Cheap  Specula 
Bicycle  'Wheels 
Astronomical,  &c. 

Hydraulic  Rams 
Barometer  Oscillations 

Indian  Mode  of  Casting  Delicate  Objects  in  Motal 
The  Silver  Assay— No.  III. 

Stereoscopes— To  “ E.  L.  G.” 


The  Fifth  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  8vo.,  price  B2s.  Cd. 

WILT’S  ARCHITECTURE,  Illustrated 

VT  with  more  than  1,100  Wood  Engravings.  Rerised,  with 
Alterations  and  considerable  Additions,  by.  Wriii  PAPWoRra, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brihsh  Architects.  Adihtiona^^^ 
illustrated  with  nearly  400  Wood  l^gravings  by  0.  Jewitt,  and 
more  than  100  other  Woodcuts. 

London  ; LONGMANS,  GREEN  & CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


Now  Ready  with  Woodcute,  Demy  8vo„  cloth,  6e.  6d. 

Brief  chapters  on  British 

OAKPENTRY  : History  and  Principles  of  Gothic  Roofs.  By 
ThomasMorris,  Architect.  Author  of  “A  House  for  the  Suburbs, 
“ Persnective  or  Graphic  Projection,'  and  other  works. 

London  : SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  & CO. 


rr HE  TRADES’  ACUMEN  : a Table  for 

X readily  Ascertoining  the  number  of  yard.,  feet,  inches,  aM 
in  anything  that  requires  measuring.  No  trade  ehould  be 
without  it.  Post  free  for  13  receipt  sUmps. 

Published  and  Sold  by  F.  FUNKENSZTEIN,  25,  Great 
Queen-street,  Holborn. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(to  SUnpENDER  IN  LONDON). 

Charles  Caatleman,  Westhoume-park-villas,  Bayswater, 
aud  Kingston,  Surrey,  timber  dealer,  March  I4,  at  11— 

Samuel  Sewell  Wilson,  Burton-street,  Pimlico,  builder, 

March  22,  at  12. 

(TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY) 

Charles  Holman,  Kings  tou-upon-Thames,  builder,  March 
16  .at  S-'Hiomas  Pooly,  Maidstone,  lime  meroliaut,  March 
10  .at  2— John  Sturgeon,  Bolton,  engineer,  March  15,  at 
10- Matthew  Henry  Tuualey  & John  Bland,  Manchester, 
juiiiers,  March  30,  at  9 30— Charles  Wakehn,  Fleckney, 

Leicostersliire,  brickmaker,  March  10,  at  11 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

March  31,  T.  Thorogood,  Redbouru,  Hertfordshire,  car- 
penter—March  9,  J.  Cropper,  Sheffield,  plumber— March 
8,  A.  Combes,  Tyudale-place,  Islington,  builder— March 
18,  H.  W.  Webster,  King’s-road,  Bedford-row,  builder — 

M.arch  29,  T.  Cook,  Greenwich,  engineer — March  15,  R.  S. 

Rowlands,  Liverpool,  iron  merchant— March  17.  H.  J. 

Ingram,  Cheltenham,  surveyor. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

William  Moxon,  Fulham  aud  New  street,  Sp  ing-gardens 
contractor,  2nd  dividend  of  5 13-32d.,  March  1. 

y IDEND  meetings;  I Office— 31,  Tavistock-steeet,  Covent-garden. 

March  14,  P.  M.  Parsons,  Arthur- street,  t cst  City,  and  | ’ 

Shooter’s-hill-road,  Kent,  civil  engineer  — March  14,1  ...  , 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  imp.  royal  8vo.,  cloth,  price  15e. 

rpHE  SEVEN  PERIODS  OF  ENGLISH 

I architecture.  Presenting,  at  a g'auce,  a compreheDsiye 
view  of  the  History  aud  Characteristics  of  English  Architecture,  from 
the  Heptarchy  to  the  Refomation,  Illustrated  with  T'wenty  ^teel 
TCn..r.avings  of  the  interior  and  exterior  compartments  taken  frmn 
fhe  fX  vfng  Calhedrals;-Peterhoro  Choir,  Ely  Nave  Ghour  and, 
S-esbyter“  Wna^^  Choir  Nave,  and  Presbytery, 

Winciiester  Nave,  &c. &c.  By  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.  . 
Londoi  ; E.  and  F.  N.  8PON,  48,  Charing-cross. 

prize  encaustic  TILES. 

TAND  R.  BOOTE  were  Awardetl  by 

• the  Jurors  of  both  Class  10  and  35  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 
exhibition  a Plize  Medal  for  their  Encaustic  Tiles. 

For  Admirable  Treatment  and  Good  Design. 

For  New  Peocesses  of  Manufacture  of  Encaiktic  ^iLm. 

T and  R BOOTE,  by  their  Patent  Process,  are  making  Encaustic 
and  ?>L  AIN  FLOORING  TILES  of  the  hardest  textile  and  the 
taest  colours  (equal  to  enamel  tints),  which  can  be  inlaid  any  depth. 
ttereVy  enuring  durability,  and  a a much  cheaper  r.ate  than 
hitherto  charged. 

FOR  CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  4c.,  4c. 

White  Glaze  Tiles,  both  for  in  and  outdoor  purposes,  which  will 
resist  the  severest  weather. 

Designs  and  Estimates  supplied  without  charge,  and  experienced 
pavers  sent  out  to  suit  purchasers. 

Address— T.  4 R.  BOOTE,  'Waterloo  Potteries,  Burslem. 


T EROY’S  IMPROVED  PATENT  NON- 

I i CONDUCTING  COMPOSITION  Iot  COATING  BOILERS 

STEAM  PIPES,  and  otherhighly  heated  surfaces.  ““S 

Felt,  or  any  other  composition  as  regards 
bility.  Adhesiveness,  and  Effectiveness,  to  prevent 
Heat,  save  Fuel,  increase  the  power  ^Rjlkeep  the  SW 

and  Engine  Room  cool ; it  will  at  once  show  a leak  ; 
or  communicate  fire.  Used  by  H.M  Government  “ 

4c.,  4c.  Hundreds  of  referencesand  testimonials,  and  all  mf 

tion  at  F.  LEROY  and  CO.'s,  Sole  Manufacturers.  II,  Gray  etreeb 
near  Philpot  street.  Commercial  road,  


Extracts  from  Correspondonco 

Replies  to  Queries 

Queries 

Useful  and  Scientific  Notes 
Unnoticed  Queries 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


OllUOUei  VJTAX  CU54XIWA  A.mwj 

J.  Qullett,  Chetwynd-road,  Kentish-town,  builder. 


And  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents. 


Mortar  mills  and  portable 

STEAM  ENGINES  FOR  SALE  HIRE  — StaHona^^ 

Donkey  Engines,  Steam  Pans,  Cornish  and  other  ^ilem,  ^ 
Work,  Safety  Valves,  Steam  and  '« “t” . Ck“Ses.  P^P=.  T 
Shafting,  Coupling,  Plummer  Blocks,  Riggere  Fly-wheele. 
Runners,  HydrauUc  and  Screw  Presses. 

Machines.  Hydro-extractors,  Saw-lrames 

Blocks  and  other  useful  machinery.- T.  T.  TAYLOR,  4 , 

street.  Borough.  /z.  11' 

N.B.— Plant  and  Machinery  Purchased.  [Catni 


■p  EDUCED  PRICES.  — D.  BO  W E^, 

_L\)  GENERAL  MASON,  6.  Chnrch-street,  Clapbwm^. 

London,  S.W.  I'  oeaih...  wL 

Bed-ruom  Chimneypieces I 0eai.ii 

8in.Box  do 3ft.  cm.  6 6 ,.  ^ 

lOin.  Truss  do.  sr. 

Head  aud  Foot  Stone,  5 s, 
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THE  ATTEMPTED  COUP-D’ETAT  AT 
THE  EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCPIITECTS. 

The  Members  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the 
architectural  profession  generally,  will, 
we  are  sure,  learn  with  the  same  regret  that 
we  have,  that  a coup-d’etat  has  been  attempted 
in  Conduit-street  (we  are  unable  to  presage 
whether  it  will  prove  successful  or  not),  the 
result  of  w'hich  cannot  be  other  than  deplor- 
able. The  conspirator-in-chief,  nay — as  it 
appears,  the  sole  conspirator — is  no  less  a per- 
son than  the  President  himself.  Some 
shadowy  notice  of  his  proposal  was  given,  it 
is  true,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  Session,  when  he 
promised  that  further  due  intimation  should 
be  given  of  his  intentions.  No  such  due 
notice  was,  however,  our  readers  w'ill  be 
surprised  to  hear,  vouchsafed  either  to  the 
Council  or  the  Institute  until  on  Monday 
evening  he  disclosed  his  plot.  The  propositon, 
in  brief,  is  that  the  Honorary  Secretaryship 
for  home  duties  should  be  at  once  abolished, 
that  the  present  paid  Assistant  Secretary 
should  be  raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  (not 
Honorary)  Secretary  and  Member  of  Council, 
to  have  the  sole  control  and  management, 
under  the  Council,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  that  the  Honorary  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Correspondence,  retained  in  order 
that  the  provisions  of  the  charter  might  be 
verbally  complied  with,  should  confine  him- 
self to  the  special  duties  of  his  post,  and  con- 
sequently be  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
paid  secretary.  In  thus  suddenly  springing 
a mine  under  the  feet  of  the  present  executive 
and  general  body  of  the  Institute,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  that  the  President  com- 
mitted a grave  dereliction  of  duty  and  abuse 
of  privilege,  and  acted  in  a manner  the  very 
reverse  of  courteous  to  the  Institute,  the 
Council,  and  the  present  Honoraray  Secre- 
taries ; and  though  professedly  he  has  sought 
the  interest  of  the  paid  Secretary,  a little  con- 
sideration will  shew  that  this  aim  he  like- 
wise missed. 

Surely  a step  of  so  vital  and  revolutionary 
a _ character  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted in  the  first  instance  to  the  Council, 
and  fairly  and  fully  discussed  by  them  before 
it  was  launched  before  the  general  body. 
Again,  without  doubt  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  tacked  on,  as  it  was,  to  the  fag-end  of 
the  notice-paper  of  a special  general  meeting, 
already  overburdened  with  a plethora  of  im- 
portant business — in  the  expectation  that  the 
fatigued  members  at  a late  hour  might  fail  to 
see  through  the  insidious  nature  of  the  de- 
sign ; and  obviously,  the  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, whose  posts  were  so  summarily  to  be 
dispensed  with,  ought  to  have  had  some  ap- 
prisal  of  the  manner  in  which  they  wmuld  be 
affected  by  the  scheme.  Fortunately,  although 
a few  too  hasty  members  gave  an  inconside- 
rate adhesion  to  it,  the  majority  wisely 
required  some  further  time  for  its  considera- 
tion ; and,  as  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
Monday  next  for  the  purpose,  we  trust  they 
will  meet  again  in  a calmer  spirit,  and  view 
the  matter  fully  in  all  its  bearings. 

Before  unmasking  his  battery,  the  President 
made  a few  faint  remarks  to  Mr.  Seddon,  the 
Hon.  Sec.  tor  Home  Duties,  deprecating'the  idea 
that  any  personal  slight  was  intended  towards 
himself.  No  mention  of  his  name,  it  may  be 
remarked,  was  made  in  the  opening  address 
alluded  to  when  the  outlines  of  the  scheme 
were  first  vaguely  suggested,  although  very 
complimentary  language  was  used  towards  his 
colleagues.  Mr.  Seddon,  in  reply,  said  that 
e would  accept  the  statement,  and  beg  the 


members  to  discuss  the  subject  without  re- 
ference to  himself,  but  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  Institute.  More  he 
could  not  well  say,  as  obviously  his  mouth  was 
closed,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  dilate  upon 
the  character  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  which, 
in  his  preamble,  the  President  has  declared 
to  be  obsolete,  or  to  explain  what  had  been 
the  nature  of  his  services  during  so  many 
years,  as  they  were  now  assumed  to  be  useless. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Correspondence, 
Professor  Donaldson,  Past  President,  and 
whose  letter  will  be  found  in  another  column, 
declared  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  him 
but  to  resign  office,  seeing  th  it  it  would  be 
thought  “ honorary  without  honour  ” any 
longer ; and  expressed  his  opinion,  founded 
upon  a longer  experience  than  that  of  any 
other  member  in  the  official  position  referred 
to,  as  to  the  impolicy  of  the  President’s 
proposal. 

Since  then  Mr.  Donaldson  has  sent  in  his 
resignation,  not  only  of  his  official  position 
but  of  his  Fellowship  as  well ; and  we  deeply 
regret  that  one  of  the  founders  and  best 
supporters  of  the  Institute  should  have  had 
reason  to  feel  himself  so  aggrieved  as  this 
step  indicates. 

Such  is  a historical  sketch  of  what  has  taken 
place  at  present.  The  objects  and  prospects  of 
success  of  this  attempted  coup-d’etat  we  are 
somewhat  at  a loss  to  divine. 

The  President  has  disavowed  aU  personal 
consideration  in  the  matter,  and  we  are  bound, 
therefore,  to  believe  him.  "We  are  inclined, 
then,  to  account  thus  for  the  reasons  which  have 
led  to  this  extraordinary  conduct  on  his  part. 
On  taking  office,  he  deprecated,  with  expres- 
sions of  humility  for  which  we  give  him 
credit,  that  the  choice  of  the  members  had 
fallen  upon  himself,  as  one  whose  position  in 
the  profession  did  not  of  itself  entitle  him  to 
hold  it.  Certainly  we  agreed  with  him  on 
that  point ; but  looking  to  the  parallel  case 
of  the  Presidentship  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
we  thought  he  possessed  many  qualifications 
that  might  render  him  fit  for  the  office.  He 
promised,  however,  that  by  his  diligence  to 
the  duties  of  the  Presidentship  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  selection  that 
had  fallen  on  him.  In  this  anxiety  to  be 
active  there  was,  as  it  has  proved,  much 
danger.  The  President  should  be,  no  doubt, 
if  possible,  a professional  man  ; but,  whether 
or  no,  his  position  should  be  such  as  of  itselt 
to  confer  dignity  upon  the  post;  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him 
always  to  be  in  the  chair.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
far  better^  he  should  not  be  present  too  often, 
otherwise  the  Vice  - Presidentships  become 
merely  ornamental  nullities,  and  may  in  their 
turn  come  to  be  voted  unnecessary. 

The  activity,  however,  which  Mr.  Wyatt 
has  imposed  upon  himself  has  led  him  to  be 
ambitious.  He  would  needs  be  dictator,  with 
a deferential  Council,  perhaps,  but  without 
any  other  official  than  himself  to  originate 
measures ; and  a paid  secretary  to  him  in  this 
capacity  is  all  that  he  conceives  to  be  wanted. 
This  ambition  further  would  lead  him  to 
achieve  the  reputation  of  statesmanship. 
Alas  ! that  with  the  recent  foreign  political 
fiasco  to  warn  him,  he  should  have  fallen  into 
a similar  snare.  But  we  have  said  that  the 
very  person  sought  to  be  benefitted  would  be 
rather  injured  by  the  movement  set  on  foot 
in  his  favour  than  otherwise. 

The  purpose  of  the  Hon.  Secretaryship  is 
that  one  Fellow  annually  elected,  and  there- 
fore easily  removable,  should  hold  office  long 
enough,  if  his  policy  be  approved,  to  guide  in 
matters  of  business  a Council  composed  of 
ever- varying  members,  as  well  as  a President, 
occasionally  in  the  chair,  in  reasonable  rota- 
tion with  the  Vice-Presidents. 

An  Hon.  Secretary  is  supposed  to  have  a 
policy,  and  Mr.  Seddon  has  often  avowed  his  ; 
but  a paid  secretary,  if  he  would  keep  his 
salary,  would  abstain  from  one,  and  not  seek 
to  lead  the  Council ; and  this  Mr.  Eastlake 
has  hitherto  wisely  done.  We  fancy  the  un- 


certainty of  a position,  salaried,  yet  dependent 
by  charter  upon  annual  election,  and  the 
caprices  of  what  often  have  proved  small, 
unrepresentative,  and  party -spirited  meetings, 
will  prove  but  an  embarrassing  compensation 
for  increased  hours.  And  a paid  secretary 
may  find  the  policy  that  will  be  expected  of 
him — at  least  under  a less  active  President — 
rather  an  awkward  acquisition. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  think  the  pro- 
posal an  undesirable  one  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Eastlake  himself,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
he  might  be  addressed  as  Secretary  in  future 
instead  of  Assistant-Secretary — a term  w'hich 
from  the  first  we  objected  to — although  the 
present  injudicious  movement  may  show  that 
ii  was  not  adopted  without  some  foresight, 
and  may  have  had  more  reason  in  its  favour 
than  we  discovered.  In  conclusion,  we  own 
coups  d'etat  are  usually  condoned  if  successful, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  should  be  wrong  in 
assuming  that  Mr.  Wyatt  has  in  this  case 
reckoned  without  his  host ; yet  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  such  will  prove  to  be 
the  case. 


VIOLLET  LE  DUO’S  “ DICTIONNAIRE 
RAISONNE  DE  L’ARCHITEGTURE 
FRANCAISE.”* 

I. 

IT  is  seventeen  years  ago  since  the  first 
volume  of  this  recently-completed  work 
first  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a work  which 
forms  an  enduring  monument  to  the  author. 
Replete  with  reflections,  demonstrating  great 
archaeological  research,  and  exhibiting  a pro- 
found knowledge,  both  with  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  its  completion 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  art  literature. 
Very  rarely  has  it  been  given  to  one  man  un- 
aided to  fulfil  such  a task,  and  the  industry 
and  perseverence  exhibited  here  are  over- 
whelming. Ten  volumes,  extending  over  5,000 
pages  of  well  thought-out  matter,  show  how 
enthusiastic  and  how  zealous  in  his  work  M. 
le  Due  must  have  been ; and  when  to  this  w'e 
add  the  charge  of  an  extensive  practice  and 
the  publication  of  those  admirable  works  “Le 
Dictionnaire  raisonne  du  Mobilier  Frangaise,” 
his  “ Entretieur  sur  I’architecture,”  and  innu- 
merable brochures,  we  are  amazed,  not  only  that 
M.  le  Due  should  have  done  so  much,  but  also 
that  it  all  should  be  done  so  well.  Only  those 
who  have  attempted  to  write  upon  such  sub 
jects  can  appreciate  the  enormous  labour  of 
research  for  materials,  the  constant  and  unex- 
pected cropping  up  of  new  illustrations  which 
revise — nay,  not  unfrequently  change  — an 
opinion  partly  formed,  and  which  necessitate  a 
recasting  of  much  already  done,  can  appreciate 
the  work  at  its  full  value  ; indeed,  the  first 
words  of  the  first  volume  inform  us  that  it  is 
the  result  of  five-and-twenty  years  of  previ- 
ous study.  Sure  we  are  that  what  remains  is 
the  precious  ore  extracted  from  an  enormous 
mass  of  crude  facts  accumulated  by  patient 
labour,  carefully  sifted,  sorted,  and  arranged, 
and  now  presented  to  us  a most  perfect  sample. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  great  M.  le  Due’s 
task  has  been,  let  us  look  at  what  the  aggre- 
gate labour  of  a band — too  small  a band — 
of  English  architects  has  done.  We  find  the 
“ Dictionary  of  Architecture  ” yet  incomplete. 
Many  years  have  run  since  it  was  commenced ; 
it  is  as  yet  not  half  finished,  and,  though 
good  in  itself,  it  is  by  far  less  complete, 
less  erudite,  and  less  reflective  than  this  one 
of  the  many  works  of  M.  le  Due.  Add,  if  you 
will,  the  other  works  on  architecture  pub- 
lished by  any  half-dozen  of  our  leading 
architects,  and  the  aggregated  brain-work  is 
dwarfed  by  the  colossal  labour  of  their  French 
confrere.  M.  le  Due  is  a giant — he  is  Argus 
and  Briareus.  Will  he  forgive  us  for  seeking 
in  Pagan  fable  for  this  illustration  of 
strength,  observation,  and  labour  ? His  work 


* Dictionnaire  raisonne  de  I’architecture  Fran?aise 
du  XI.  au  XVI.  Siecle,  par  M.  VioUet  le  Due,  architecte 
du  Gouvernmeut,  Inspecteur-general  des  Edifices  Dio  - 
cesains.  10  vols. ; 8vo : Morel,  Paris,  1854—1868. 
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to  US  seems  so  superhuman  that  we  are  driven 
into  the  dim  unrestricted  region  of  myth  to 
find  a fitting  comparison.  Now  although  the 
particular  work  the  title  of  which  heads  our 
chapter  is  undoubtedly  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  there  are  many — -we  fear  too 
many — who,  from  its  being  written  in 
French,  are  unactj^uainted  with  its  text  ; and 
then,  alas,  too  many  to  whom  its  price  will 
render  its  possession  impossible.  For  the 
benefit  of  those,  we  propose  to  take  a sonie- 
M'hat  extensive  review  of  it.  We  shall  treat 
it  volume  by  volume,  giving  occasionally  some 
reproductions  of  those  beautifully-executed 
woodcuts  which  enrich  its  pages,  and  for 
which  alone  we  much  fear  it  is  too  frecj^uently 
sought.  Often  do  we  see  the  architectural 
detail  illustrated  in  it  reproduced  in  the  work 
of  our  ci-devant  Gothicists  in  utter  opposition 
to  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  text.  Such 
possessors  of  this  excellent  work  profane  it  by 
such  treatment ; they  have  not  art  enough  to 
steal  deftly,  and  when  convicted  should  be 
doubly  punished  ; the  crime  and  the  blunder 
both  merit  such  a reward.  All  such  should 
inscribe  over  the  door  of  their  study,  it  they 
use  one,  these  words  from  the  preface  of  that 
book  they  thus  abuse — “If  we  build  a new 
edifice  it  should  serve  as  a language,  to  express 
our  thoughts,  but  not  to  repeat  what  others 
have  said.”  It  is  well  to  study  carefully  M. 
le  Due’s  preface— careless  readers  never  study 
prefaces  ; if  they  only  had  to  write  one 
they  would  know  how  much  is  packed  into 
how  little  there  ; but  as  no  architect  has  yet 
invented  an  illustrated  preface,  those  who  only 
look  upon  architectural  books  as  marine-store- 
shops  for  odds  and  ends  of  stolen  goods  pay 
no  attention  to  these — and  thus,  we  fear,  M.  le 
Due’s  preface  is  almost  unknown.  We  wish 
that  our  space  would  let  us  reproduce  it  entire ; 
as  it  is,  we  must  only  glance  at  this  porch-way, 
and  note  some  few  of  the  lessons  which  are 
taught  us  on  the  very  threshold. 

In  this  preface  our  author  tells  us  that  after 
having  undergone  the  two  years’  regulation 
wandering  and  desultory  study  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  though  he  in  some 
measure  before  appreciated  the  edifices  of  his 
own  country,  he  was  more  and  more  struck 
with  the  aspect  of  them,  with  the  wisdom  and 
science  which  had  presided  over  their  execu- 
tion, and  the  unity  and  harmony  of  method 
followed  in  their  execution  and  their  orna- 
mentation. Already  distinguished  men  had 
paved  way  to  their  study,  lighted  on  their 
road  by  the  works  and  admiration  of  their 
neighbours  the  English.  They  dreamt  o^  clas- 
sifying edifices  by  styles  and  epochs ; they 
did  not  follow  texts,  for  the  most  part  erro- 
neous, but  they  admitted  an  archseological 
classification  based  upon  the  observation  of 
the  monuments  themselves.  The  first  works 
of  M.  De  Caumont  brought  to  light  the  well- 
marked  characteristics  of  the  architecture  of 
Northern  France.  In  1851,  M.  Vitet  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  a report  upon 
the  monuments  of  the  departments  of  the 
Oise,  the  Aisne,  the  Nord,  the  Marne,  and 
the  Pas  du  Calais,  in  which  this  elegant  writer 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
unknown  treasures  which  were  at  their  very 
doors.  Still  later,  M.  Merrimee  followed  out 
the  researches  so  happily  commenced  by  M . 
Vitet,  and  wandering  over  all  the  ancient 
provinces  of  France,  saved  from  ruin  numbers 
of  edifices  which  no  one  then  cared  for,  and 
which  form  to-day  the  riches  and  the  pride  of 
the  towns  which  possess  them.  M.  Didron 
expounded  the  painted  and  the  sculptured 
poems  which  covered  the  cathedrals,  and 
drove  away  those  vandals  who  would  de- 
stroy them.  “ But— and  we  say  it  to  our  shame 
— our  artists  i emained  behind,  and  our  archi- 
tects rushed  off  to  Italy,  never  opening  their 
eyes  until  they  reached  Genoa  or  Florence, 
and  came  back  with  portfolios  filled  with 
sketches  made  without  criticism  and  without 
order.  They  set  to  work  at  once,  without 
ever  having  set  foot  on  an  architectural  monu- 
ment in  their  own  country.”  Such  is  the 


brief  history  of  the  rise  of  the  “ Gothic  mind” 
in  France.  There,  too,  we  see  that  painting 
and  architecture  were  the  last  arts  to  receive 
the  impression  of  the  time.  They  were  not 
vernacular  arts,  and  we  much  fear  that  it  is 
the  same  now-a  days.  If  we  regard  the  origin 
of  this  feeling  in  our  own  country,  we  shall 
see  that  it  paseed  through  the  same  phase. 
Horace  Walpole  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  initiated 
the  study  of  Mediaeval  art ; Chippendale 
made  eccentric  furniture  ; and  Eickman,  a 
quaker  Enendraper,  classified  our  ancient 
buildings  under  a titling  of  inexact  nomen- 
clature ; but  our  architects  studied  Taylor 
and  Cresy,Vere  learned  in  Stuart  and  Revett, 
and  the  buildings  of  our  own  country  were 
left  equally  disregarded.  Then  arose  Pugin, 
a foreigner,  and,  therefore,  an  appreciator  of 
English  art ; and,  last  of  all,  when  Pngin 
found  patrons,  and  his  son  became  successful, 
our  architects  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  paid, 
and  studied  it  a little  also.  English  art  has, 
however,  found  no  such  exponents  as  has 
French  art.  Even  yet  we  have  no  rudiments 
of  archaeology  published  in  an  inexpensive 
form  for  the  use  of  schools  ; yet  the  admirable 
“Abetcedaire  d’Archoeologe  ” of  M.  de  Cau- 
mont bears  date  1850,  and  has  passed  through 
many  editions.  It  is  true  the  works  of  Pugin, 
Britton,  Sharpe,  and  Bowman  have  nobly 
illustrated  many  of  our  finest  Mediaeval  build- 
ings, but  they  are  dry  lines  only  without 
clothing — no  reasonable  text  relating  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  architecture  as  an  art. 
Picturesque  delineation  and  romancing  his- 
tories of  our  old  buildings  filled  our  bookcases, 
and  were  mistranslated  luto  stucco  and  novels 
accordingly.  The  west  front  of  York 
Minster  was  boiled  down  to  the  elevation  of  a 
Dissenting  chapel,  its  beauties  and  its  teach- 
ings evaporated,  and  a bleached  and  tasteless 
extract  served  up.  Our  old  churches  and  ca- 
thedrals are  “restored  ” out  of  knowledge 
and  destroyed  at  five  per  cent.  ; and  our  ar- 
chitects rush  oft’  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Ger- 
many, bringing  back  neat  volumes  of  closely- 
drawn  lithographs,  which  are  subscribed  lor 
at  a high  price,  and  afterwards  tried  to  be 
sold  at  a little  one ; but  careful  investigating 
study  of  our  own  Mediseval  architecture  has, 
as  yet,  found  little  or  no  place  in  the  pro- 
fession. Let  us  listen  to  M.  le  Due  ; let  us 
hear  how  he  set  about  to  study  the  home 
treasures  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  “In 
the  work  which  we  publish  to-day  we  have 
essayed  not  only  to  give  numerous  examples 
of  the  diverse  forms  adopted  by  Mediseval 
architecture,  according  to  a chronological 
order,  but  we  have,  above  all,  striven  to  make 
known  the  reasons  why  it  assumed  these 
forms — the  principles  which  led  to  their  adop- 
tion. To  us  it  appears  difficult  to  record  the 
successive  transformations  of  the  arts  of 
architecture  without  giving  at  the  same 
time  a sketch  of  the  civilization  which 
enveloped  them,  and  if  the  task  should 
be  found  too  great  for  us  we  shall  have  at  least 
done  pioneers’duty  for  our  successors;  as  for  us, 
we  cannot  study  the  garment  without  con- 
sidering the  man  v.  ho  wears  it.”  Alas ! what 
a lot  of  tailors  there  are  amongst  architects 
now-a-days.  But  our  master  is  speaking,  so 
we  will  be  quiet.  Listen  ! “ Now  all  sympathy 
for  this  or  that  form  of  art  put  aside,  we  have 
been  struck  with  the  complete  harmony  which 
exists  between  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages  and 
the  spirit  of  the  peoples  in  whose  midst  they 
have  developed  themselves.  From  the 
moment  when  Medioeval  cicilization  found 
itself  living  and  organized,  it  progressed 
rapidly.”  “ It  is  not  to-day  only  that  western 
Christianity  has  inscribed  on  its  flag  the  word 
— Progress.  Who  speaks  of  progress  speaks 
; of  labour,  of  struggle,  and  of  transformation.” 
That  is  a truly  philosophical  view  of  the  records 
of  a nation’s  history  by  its  arts,  but  un- 
fortunately the  converse  does  not  hold  good. 
We  have  struggling,  and  labour,  and  translor- 
uiation  enough  and  to  spare  in  art,  and 
especially  in  architecture  now ; but  un- 
fortunately it  is  against,  not  for  the  spirit  of 


the  time,  and  progress  is  not  the  result.  Do 
“ Gothic  ” theatres  and  law  courts.  Renaissance 
tabernacles,  and  torturing  brick  churches  of 
no  style,  expressive  of  no  sentiment,  mark 
progress  ? Do  girder  bridges  or  cast-iron 
arched  ones  mark  progress?  Do  buildings 
which  show  how  many  books  a man  has  on 
his  library  shelves,  and  how  few  brains  he  has 
in  his  head,  show  much  progress?  Alas 
no  ! Until  common  sense  rules,  until  common 
wants  are  expressed  in  a common  language, 
we  shall  have  no  progress,  and  the  architecture 
of  this  day  can  create  but  a valley  of  dry 
bones  so  long  as  it  borrows  these  bones  only 
from  the  past.  It  props  up  the  dead  body, 
but  it  instils  no  life  ; it  studies  consequence 
only,  and  disregards  the  cause,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  art,  and  degenerated 
into  a trade  with  5 per  cent,  profit  and  a dis- 
count off.  So  far  it  certainly  represents  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  thus  far  it  is 
true.  But  is  that  a fine  art  ? In  reviewing  M. 
le  Due’s  account  of  the  duties  of  an  ancient 
architect,  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  en 
this  point,  so  at  present  we  will  say  no  more. 
W e regret  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his 
contrast  between  the  ancient  civilization,  and 
that  of  the  epoch  he  treats  of.  Like  most 
enthusiasts,  he  can  only  see  one  side  of  the 
question  ; he  sums  up  the  difference  between 
the  two  by  calling  the  former  absorbent  and 
the  latter  expansive.  To  our  minds  like  causes 
produce  like  effects,  and  to  a certain  point 
each  phase  of  art  has  trodden  parallel  paths  ; 
each  has  its  absorbing,  each  its  expanding 
time,  as  the  political  and  social  history  of  its 
time  varied  ; and  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
any  one  particular  phase  of  art  expression  is 
equally  applicable  to  a correlative  period  in  the 
course  of  the  other.  Absorption  is  simply 
taking  in  food  for  expansion,  and  when  any 
style  of  art  has  ceased  to  absorb  the  feelings 
of  its  time,  if  it  does  not  expand  it  withers 
away  and  dies. 


LINCOLN'S  INN. 

A CORRESPONDENCE  has  lately  been  going 
on  in  the  Times  respecting  Lincoln’s  Inn 
and  Lincoln’s  Inn-gardens.  “ A Junior  of  Twenty 
Years’  Standing”  opened  the  ball  by  announcing 
that  a new  set  of  chambers  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  garden  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  veteran 
junior  says  that  these  chambers  will  be  too  far 
from  the  New  Law  Courts  to  be  convenient  for 
barristers,  and  he  intimates  that  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicial  Commission  are 
adopted  there  will  be  local  courts,  and  the  coui'ts 
of  appeal  only  will  sit  in  London.  “ A Bencher,” 
in  reply,  says  that  “ the  Bench  have  not  resolved 
to  build  the  chambers  in  the  garden,”  and  that 
the  hoarding  was  put  up  “ to  enable  us  to  gather 
opinions  as  to  the  alleged  expediency  of  so 
sacrificing  the  garden  to  meet  the  alleged  want  of 
chambers,  and  to  enable  us  quickly  to  rebuild  the 
almost  ruinous  ‘Old-buildings.’”  The  Laiv 
Journal  thinks  this  answer  of  the  Bencher  fuUy 
justifies  the  warning  of  the  Junior.  In  the  case 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  it  says,  the  first  step, 
though  experimental,  is  too  often  the  beginning 
of  the  costly  and  ruinous  end.  Putting  up  the 
hoarding  to  try  the  effect  is  an  ominous  proceed- 
ing, and  a word  of  caution  is  not  out  of  season. 
No  doubt  there  is  a gi-eat  demand  for  chambers, 
and  the  Benchers  ought  to  do  what  they  can  to 
meet  it.  We  should  have  thought  that  Old- 
buildings  might  be  gi’adually  rebuilt  without  the 
prior  erection  of  new  chambers.  In  these  days 
building  work  is  done  quickly,  and  banisters 
might  be  content  with  chambers  out  of  bounds 
during  the  time  of  rebuilding.  We  trust  that, 
whatever  decision  is  arrived  at,  the  garden  will 
not  he  spoilt  by  the  erection  of  a new  set  of 
chambers,  and  that  the  hoarding  will  be  speedily 
removed. 


On  (lit  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  sold  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures,  chiefly  Dutch  and  Flemish, 
which  his  father  spent  so  many  years  in  acciimm 
lating,  but  which  he  himself  does  not  profess  to  n*'® 
especially  admired.  It  has  been  purch.osed  by  t e 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  for  a sum  o 
£75,000. 
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THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

Not  fewer  than  three  Bills  are  before  Par- 
liament proposing  to  modify  or  abo- 
lish the  Patent  Laws.  The  cry  for  repeal 
has,  for  many  year.s,  come  from  the  same 
quarter,  and  it  is  still  contended  that  the 
abolition  of  patents  would  conduce  to  the 
advancement  of  arts  and  sciences.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  this  would  put  a 
deadlock  upon  the  genius  of  invention.  Now, 
between  these  two  extremes,  may  we  not  find 
a middle  term,  as  in  logic  ? And,  if  not  a 
middle  term,  then  we  are  b reed  back  upon  the 
principle  of  patents.  There  are  economists 
who  protest  against  “property  in  ideas  who 
would  disendow  the  human  mind  ; who  would 
treat  the  contriver  of  a new  machine  as  the 
Americans  treat  the  author  of  an  English 
book-— thank  him  for  his  production — and 
steal  it.  A patent  is  granted  for  the  mode, 
easier  and  cheaper  than  other  modes,  of 
achieving  a particular  result.  It  is  as  much 
the  individual’s  property  as  an  artist’s  picture 
or  a scholar’s  book.  Take  the  method  of 
boiling;  you  cannot  patent  heat,  but  you  can 
patent  the  means  of  applying  it.  It  is  to  the 
parts  employed  in  working  out  the  discovery 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  affords  protection. 
When  Mr.  Smith  patented  the  screw  propeller 
he  did  not  become  possessed  of  the  sole  right 
to  the  idea  of  propulsion  by  means  of  a screw; 
other  inventors  obtained  patents  for  varying 
patterns.  So  with  the  paddle-wheel.  The 
feathering:  superseded  the  fixed  float,  and  no 
legal  privilege  was  infringed.  But  the  extin- 
guishing of  this  privilege  would  be  the  dead- 
ening of  independent  ingenuity.  Who  cares 
to  work  without  a reward  ? — Who,  especially 
among  the  poor,  whose  dreams,  while  they  ply 
at  their  striving  labour,  are  of  reputation  and 
success  ? As  well  might  men  publish  books 
without  copyright.  An  invention  is  not  a 
commodity  which  can  be  produced  at  will. 
If  we  wish  to  have  bread  to  eat  we  must  till 
the  ground ; if  we  have  corn  to  grind  we  must 
send  it  to  the  miller  ; we  must  sow  the  seed, 
reap  the  harvest,  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  convert  the  grain  into  flour,  and  the 
flour  into  dough,  and  the  dough  into  rolls  and 
loaves  ; and  we  have  the  needful  substance  on 
our  tables.  But  we  are  bound  to  think  of  the 
miller  and  his  men,  Por  centuries,  dating 
from  beyond  Chaucer,  they  toiled  in  an  at- 
mosphere made  unwholesome  by  the  cloud 
froin  the  grinding  grain.  Then  stepped  in 
the  inventor,  Bovill.  He  had  devised  a plan 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  millstones, 
while  subduing  the  mealy  dust.  lie  patented 
it.  But  what  the  outcry  ? Exactly  that  which 
greeted  Christopher  Columbus  when  he  had 
found,  out  a new  world.  Anybody  might  have 
done  it.  Each  miller  could  have  made  the  dis- 
covery for  himself  “ in  process  of  time."  But 
me  process  of  time  is  a long  one,  occasionally, 
ihrec- fourths  of  the  millers  in  England,  for 
years,  neglected  Bovill’s  imjirovements, 
M three-fourths^  of  the  engineers  despised 
Watts  modifications  of  the  steam  engine.  An 
eminent  lawyer  recently  said— and  it  was  a 
surprising  thing  for  him  to  say — that  all  in- 
ventions will  be  made,  some  day  or  another, 
even  if  the  patent  laws  are  abolished.  This 
we  can  neither  disprove  nor  accept  without 
qualification.  The  qualification  is  that  Patent 
aws  are  good,  not  merely  because  the  direct 
influence  they  have  in  the  stimulating  of  in- 
vention, nor  even  that  they  act,  in  a manner, 
upon  ingenuity,  but  because, 
n the  State  has  to  deal  with  the  demands 
' inventom,  and  has  to  take  into  account  the 
interests  of  every  section  of  the  community, 
patent  laws  offer  the  most  equitable  arrange- 
l-PfH  satisfying  rival  claims,  while  pro- 
if-  meritorious  from  pillage  and  ruin. 

lYipy,  the  laws  of  nature  are  com- 

i hoc  ^^flt  is  a peculiar  insight  into 

property?  We  do  not 
luppqse  that  Newton  ever  thought  of  patent- 
Vhn  art  ^ gravity,  or  that  a mathematician 
' fnared  the  circle  would  register  his  tri- 


umph at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Still, 
in  our  day,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  disco- 
veries, useful  in  their  way,  are  the  productions 
of  poor  men’s  thought,  who  cannot  afford  to 
give  their  time  to  enrich  “ the  general  fund  of 
the  world’s  wisdom.”  They  do  not  ask  for  a 
perpetual  prerogative  of  royalty  in  a screw 
propeller,  an  hydraulic  press,  a steam  engine, 
or  an  electric  telegraph ; they  want,  in  plain 
language,  to  gather  in  the  first  fruits  of  their 
intellectual  industry  ; and  they  have  a right 
to  it.  Why  should  the  dull  and  indolent 
profit  freely  by  the  exertions  of  the  acute 
and  pertinacious  ? Where,  under  those 
circumstances,  would  be  the  natural  human 
motive  for  exceptional  effort  ? It  is  very 
easy  to  talk  about  the  sacrifice  of  a few  lo  the 
general  good  ; yet  where  would  the  lew  be 
found  unless  they  felt  an  incentive  1 It  has 
been  wisely  written  there  is  in  reality  no 
great  and  continuous  labour  undertaken  with- 
out some  stimulus  of  a more  special  and  per- 
sonal kind  than  the  self-satisfaction  of  con- 
tributing to  the  enjoyment  or  profit  of  our 
mortal  race.  We  all  denounce  when  a great 
inventor  dies  unrewarded.  He  has  been 
looking  keenly  into  the  laws  of  nature ; he 
has  learned  something  of  which  we,  hitherto, 
have  been  ignorant ; he  has  won  in  a race  for 
which  many  have  started  ; and,  forsooth,  he 
is  to  be  denied  the  prize  because  others  might 
equally  easily  have  won  it  ! For  our  own 
part,  we  can  perceive  no  tangible  distinction 
between  copyright  in  a book  and  copyright  in 
a mechanical  or  scientific  invention — setting 
aside  discoveries  in  surgery  and  medicine,  the 
disclosure  of  which  is  immediatly  due  to  all 
mankind.  We  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  author  of  a work  on  the  screw-propeller 
and  the  author  of  the  screw-propeller  itself. 
The  book  is  a creation,  and  the  novelty  it  treats 
of  is  an  invention  also  ; and  why  should  not 
both  be  a protected  1 The  history  of  discovery 
is  a history  of  surprises.  We  do  not  say  that 
Patent  Laws  are  never  abused.  They  are  put 
in  force  for  un-meriterious  quackeries,  and  for 
copies  of  old  specifications.  But  these  abuses, 
upon  the  whole,  correct  themselves.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  the  words  “ by  royal  letters 
patent  ’’  which  can  permanently  mislead  the 
public.  If  these  words  were  legally  affixed  to 
machines  constructed  to  produce  perpetual 
motion  they  would  hardly  suffice  to  over- 
come those  drawbacks  due  to  friction  and 
gravitation  which  have  always  hindered  such 
engines  from  working  so  well  in  practice  as 
they  do  on  paper.  Patents,  justly  understood, 
are  the  finger-posts  of  progress.  They  are 
granted  upon  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
that  which  created  our  Indian  and  North 
American  Empires.  They  are  related  to  the 
spirit  of  monopoly,  no  doubt ; but  is  not  every 
man’s  private  estate  a monopoly  ? Is  not 
every  man’s  personal  genius  a monopoly  ? 
Was  not  Sir  Walter  Scott— was  not  our 
Charles  Dickens  a monopolist,  in  the  most  ex- 
clusive sense  of  the  term  ? There  is  nothing 
in  common  between  these  particular  prero- 
gatives and,  for  example,  the  infamous 
monopolies  created  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
sovereign  has  no  longer  any  power  to  bestow 
these  rights.  If  they  are  falsely  claimed,  they 
can  be  cancelled  ; if  they  are  grossly  absurd, 
so  as  to  include,  at  once,  the  propelling  of 
ships,  the  making  of  shoes,  and  the  cutting 
of  turnips,  they  are,  no  matter  what  fees  are 
paid,  null  and  void.  Still,  we  admit  an  in- 
justice and  a difficulty.  Men  who  can  really 
invent  nothing,  may  be  able  to  suggest  a slight 
improvement,  actually  suggested  by  some 
other  man’s  work,  the  work  of  an  original  and 
fertile  brain.  Here  the  patents  compete  un- 
fairly : the  greater  gives  way  to  the  less.  If 
a man  discovers  the  effect  of  the  actinic  rays 
of  light  on  nitrate  of  silver  he  becomes 
inaster  of  a new  idea,  and  may,  by  publishing 
his  discovery,  make  the  public  share  in  his 
knowledge.  Another  individual  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  produces  a picture  on  a 
piece  of  glass  or  a sheet  of  paper.  Or  the 
the  one  finds  a bed  of  iron-stone  or  a seam  of 


coal,  while  the  other  contrives  an  apparatus 
for  smelting.  Which  should  be  the  patentee  ? 
Which  should  possess  property  in  the  idea  ? 
Clearly  the  one  who  can  practically  apply  it. 
The  discoverer  enlarges  our  knowledge  ; the 
inventor  increases  our  power  ; and  the  whole 
case  stands  this  way  : some  manufacturers 
complain  that  they  are  hampered  by  patents, 
that  they  know  not  what  to  do  lest  they 
should  infringe  the  rights  of  some  monopolists, 
whom  they  cannot  compel,  under  any  royalty, 
to  grant  a licence  for  making  their  apparatus 
or  employing  their  process.  Against  all  this 
we  have  only  to  plead  again  that  industry 
and  ingenuity  must  have  their  inducements 
and  their  rewards. 


EOAD-SCEAPINQS  v.  “ HOGGIN.” 

The  enormous  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  the 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  roadway  com- 
prised within  the  metropolitan  area  renders  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  greatest  economy,  consistent  with 
efficiency,  should  be  exercised  by  the  surveyors  to 
the  various  vestries.  In  the  streets  subject  to  a 
heavy  traffic  a sharp  contest  has  for  some  time 
been  going  on  between  asphalte  and  granite  ‘ ‘ setts 
but  whichever  of  these  two  methods  of  paving  is 
found,  after  thorough  trials  of  each  under  all  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  to  be  the  most  suited  for 
what  we  may  call  “city”  traffic,  we  suppose  that 
in  the  long  lines  of  road  abounding  in  the  suburbs, 
granite,  macadam,  and  flint  roads  will  still  hold 
their  own,  especially  now  that  the  steam-roller  is 
beginning  to  be  more  widely  appreciated  by  those 
slow-to-move  bodies  the  vestries.  With  the  aid 
of  the  steam  roller  a macadamised  road  may  now 
be  made  smooth,  hard,  and  infinitely  more  dura- 
ble than  when  cart  and  omnibus  wheels  and  horses’ 
feet  are  made  to  do  what  should  be  done  by  the 
roller.  But  the  old  method  not  only  entails 
cruelty  to  animals,  it  takes  more  money  from 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  ; for  roads  made  in 
such  a barbarous  fashion  always  wear  very  quickly 
into  innumerable  holes,  and  require  “ mending” 
incessantly.  By  using  the  steam  roller  the  cost, 
though  perhaps  greater  at  the  outset,  is  less  in 
the  long  run,  for  steam-rolled  roads  wear  smoothly 
and  evenly,  and  require  little  attention. 

In  the  use  of  the  steam-roller  it  is  found  advi- 
sable to  use  “hoggin,”  a sort  of  sand  or  fine  gra- 
vel, as  a binding  material,  and  it  has  been  more 
than  once  suggested  that  the  scrapings  of  the 
roads,  especially  of  those  made  of  flints,  could  be 
profitably  used  as  “ hoggin.”  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  Committee  of  Works,  the  sur. 
veyor  (Mr.  Tomkins)  reported  that  he  had  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  means  of  disposal  of  the  road 
sweepings  in  the  various  metropolitan  parishes, 
and  as  to  a suitable  site  for  the  storage  of  a por- 
tion of  the  road  scrapings  to  be  used  in  place  of 
“ hoggin.”  He  had  written  to  every  road  sur- 
veyor in  London,  asking  two  questions — 1st 
“ How  do  you  dispose  of  your  road  sweepings  ? ” 
and,  2nd,  “ Have  you  used  any  portion  as  a sub- 
stitute for  “hoggin,”  and,  if  so,  with  what  result  ? ” 
He  had  received  answers  from  thirty-one  sur- 
veyors, of  which  he  gave  a summary.  Twenty- 
six  stated  that  they  disposed  of  the  sweepings  by 
contract,  the  contractor  being  paid  for  their  re- 
moval. Eleven  stated  that  they  had  used  road 
scrapings  instead  of  “ hoggin  ” with  good  results. 
They  did  not,  however,  specify  whether  from 
granite  or  flint  roads.  Five  stated  that  they  had 
used  scrapings  from  flint  roads  only.  Four  had 
never  used  them.  Three  consider  them  useless. 
Two  consider  that  they  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. Three  preferred  “ hoggin.”  Four  sold 
their  scrapings  for  manure.  There  was,  therefore, 
a large  majority  in  favour  of  the  use  of  road- 
scrapings  as  a substitute  for  “ hoggin,”  and  his 
opinion  was  favourable  to  their  being  so  used, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  fully  agreed  that  it 
should  be  done  with  caution.  To  obtain  good 
results  they  should  be  used  when  the  weather  was 
dry.  He  was  of  opinion  that  only  flint  scrapings 
should  be  used.  Granite  scrapings  consisted  of  a 
fine  powder,  containing  a large  percentage  of 
organic  matter,  whilst  flint  scrapings  consisted  of 
loamy  grit  containing  a much  smaller  percentage 
of  organic  matter. 


A new  town-hall  is  to  be  built  at  Madras.  The 
Vizianagram  gives  £1,000  towards  it. 


(Concluded  from  p.  1-41-) 

The  next  point  to  be  attempted  in  order  to 
render  the  sun-burner  better  adapted  for 
universal  domestic  use  is  to  reduce  the  heat 
given  out  by  the  lamp  itself.  The  larger  jet 
at  a lower  pressure  will  somewhat  help  this, 
and  the  shape  of  the  elongated  case,  and  con- 
sequently larger  air  space  between  the  light 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  will  still 
more  materially  assist,  but  the  most  certain 
aid  will  be  in  a more  thorough  and  extensive 
ventilation  of  the  ceiling  of  the  room  itsell. 

As  rooms  are  now  usually  built,  ventilation 
other  than  that  aiforded  by  the  fireplace 
(often  closed  with  a register)  and  the  occa- 
sionally opened  window  is  rarely  attempted, 
and  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  said, 
and  done,  architects  and  builders  still  go  on 
in  the  same  unscientific,  unreasoning  way,  and 
build  walls  for  warmth  and  glazed  apertures 
for  light,  and  let  fresh  pure  air-the  first 
essential  of  comfort — take  its  chance.  In  a 
former  paper,  a simple  addition  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  constructing  a drop-ligut 
window  frame  was  pointed  out  (see  the  Build- 
iNfi  News  for  December  23rd,  1870,  p.  459)) 
and  which  at  such  times  as  the  crowded  state 
of  the  room  rendered  the  heat  more  than 
usually  intolerable,  might  afford  a most  grate- 
ful relief;  but  in  addition  to  this,  in  contriving 
for  the  introduction  of  a sun-burner,  and 
indeed  for  the  use  of  any  other  artificial 
li»ht,  an  ever-acting  escape  of  heated  air  must 
be  provided  as  the  very  first  essential,  io 
do  this,  the  very  source  of  the  trouble  the 
heat  from  combustion  of  the  gas  itself— can 
be  used  as  the  motive  power  of  cure.  In  a.11 
flues  intended  to  carry  off  heated  air  into  the 
colder  external  atmosphere,  the  great  obstacle 
is  the  down-draught ; and  numerous  as  are 
the  appliances  in  shape  of  valves  and  chimney 
terminals  to  remove  this,  scarcely  any  one  of 
them  is  certain  or  satisfactory.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  stated  that  the  American  pattern 
known  as  Emerson’s  ventilator,  which  is 
simple  and  scientific  in  its  primary  principle, 
is  the  most  effective  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
of  an  external  wind-guard,  and  as  it  is  pro- 
bably but  little  known  here,  its  form  and  , 
action  may  be  briefly  described  with  practical 
advantage.  It  consists  first  of  a base  or  wind- 
box  above  the  roof,  of  any  suitable  size,  pro- 
vided that  the  square  of  it  be  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  or  flue,  and  its  height 
not  less  than  one  diameter.  From  this  rises 
the  shaft,  of  not  less  than  five  diameters,  and 
at  'top  of  this  is  a truncated  cone  formed 
by"  a sloping  rim  pointing  downwards  at 
an  angle  of  45",  and  with  a perpendicular 
height  equal  to  one  diameter.  The  space  be- 
tween the  lower  edge  of  the  rim  and  the  shaft 
is  filled  in  with  a disc  of  sheet  iron,  leaving 
the  form  of  the  cap  so  far  that  of  a truncated 
cone.  At  the  height  of  one  diameter  from  the 
open  top  (which  is  of  course  the  top  of  the 
tube  or  shaft  itself)  is  a circular  flat  of  stout 
zinc  or  iron  exactly  the  size  ot  the  base  oi  the 
c one ; this  is  supported  upon  any  sufficient 
number  of  metal  rods  rising  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cone,  and  is  simply  to  protect  the 
mouth  of  the  flue  from  rain  or  direct  down- 
current.  The  action  depends  upon  the  move- 
ment of  the  atmospheric  wave  across  the  top 
of  the  opening,  and  with  the  very  slightest 
movement  (which  above  a roof  is  almost  in- 
variably present)  a vacuum  is  created  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft,  and  consequently  an 
upward  direction  is  given  to  the  flow  of  the 
column  of  air  within  the  flue  itself. 

With  such  a terminal  as  this  the  escape  of 
heated  air  from  the  gas  flue  will  be  assisted, 
but  it  will  not  always  and  under  every  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  be  a perfect  result ; 
to  ensure  a constantly  satisfactory  ventilation 
something  more  must  be  done,  and  provided 
that  the  flues  are  of  proper  ca.pacity,  are 
smoothly  finished  internally,  avoiding  as  tar 
as  possible  abrupt  angles,  and  are  kept  secure 
from  external  chill  by  being  cased  (when  ot 


metal)  on  their  points  of  exit  above  the  roof, 
the  following  plan  will  be  found  to  answer  ; 
Divide  the  whole  of  the  flues,  from  their  com- 
mencement immediately  above  the  burner  to 
their  discharge  into  the  air-chest  under  the 
chimney  terminal,  into  two  equal  parts  by  a 
diaphragm  partition  extending  the  ptire 
height  of  the  flue.  The  precise  explanation  of 
the  law  which  governs  the  action  of  this  very 
simiile  arrangement  can  scarcely  be  clearly 
made,  but  its  efficacy  is  undoubted,  and  any 
one  may  convince  himself  of  its  truth  by  a 
simple  but  conclusive  experiment.  Light  a 
piece  of  thin  paper  and  drop  it  into  a wide- 
mouthed,  dry,  aud  empty  glass  bottle  (a  water 
bottle  for  instance)  ; have  ready  a strip  of  thin 
card -board  or  stiff  paper  that  has  previously 
been  cut  to  exactly  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  when  the  flame  is  just  upon  point  of 
expiring  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the  bottle,  in- 
sert this  card,  and  at  once  the  flame  will  re- 
turn to  its  pristine  brilliancy  and  continue 
until  the  paper  is  burnt  out.  The  deduction 
from  this  fact  is  that  there  are  opposing  cur- 
rents in  every  enclosed  column  of  air,  and  the 
card  acts  as  a partition  to  divide  them,  ad- 
mitting on  the  one  hand  of  the  upward  escape 
of  the  foul  super-heated  air,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  downward  stream  of  fresh  pure  air  to 
feed  combustion.  That  there  are  upward  and 
downward  currents  of  air  in  ordinary  smoke- 
flues,  chimney-doctors  no  doubt  have  some 
experience,  but  no  one  yet  seems  to  have 
attempted  an  easy  and  probably  always  cer- 
tain mode  of  preventing  what  are  called 
smoky  chimneys,  by  building  flues  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  division  by  a thin  metal  or 
ceramic  partition  into  equal  parts  throughout 
their  entire  length.  A sun-burner  having  a 
flue  so  made  would  possess  advantages  so 
decided  that  the  additional  expense  (naturaUy 
capable  of  appreciable  reduction  as  the  appa- 
ratus became  in  more  general  use)  would  not 

be  consideredobjectionableby  most  purchasers 

or  occupants  of  a comfortable  dwelling. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  apparatus  since  its 
first  introduction  to  the  public,  but  no  marked 
improvements  have  been  made  in  any  other 
than  the  large  machines  suited 
I theatres,  and  the  like  ; the  small  globe-light 
for  ordinary  domestic  use  remains  as  ugly 
and  clumsy  in  form  as  when  first  introduced. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  by  the  way,  to  ob- 
serve how  uniformly  clumsy  glass  globes  ot 
English  make  are  compared  with  foreign  ; our 
glass-blowers  invariably  flatten  them  at  the 
poles,  whereas  a French  or  Belgian  workman 
oives  them  another  swing  or  two  so  as  to 
slightly  elongate  the  apex— in  this  respect 
unconsciouslv  following  the  well-known  prac- 
tice of  early  Greek  art-workers,  who  corrected 
the  optical  defects  of  outlines  by  just  such  a di- 
vergence as  brought  theobjectback  totheform 
intended  to  be  seen.  Occasionally  an  oval 
has  been  substituted,  but  seemingly  the  goose- 
berry has  been  taken  for  a model,  and  its 
poles  are  as  oblate  as  the  globes ; probably  a 
bell-shaped  form,  filled  at  bottoni  with  a 
flattened  curve  cut  as  a star,  would  be  lounu 
pleasing  and  convenient. 

There  are  no  interesting  examples  of 
specially  decorated  ceilings  in  room®  ^ 
buildings  lighted  by  sunburners.  On  a flat 
surface,  the  objection  made  to  them  was 
at  first  the  shadow  cast  from  the  bulky 
tube  and  heavy  frame  of  the  aPP^^^tus; 
but  since  the  introduction  by  Messrs.  Strode 
of  glass  and  mica  into  their  manufacture, 
its  force  has  been  materially  lessened,  ifie 
form  of  the  burner  itself  has  been  ^ 
proved,  and  decoration  has  been  introduced  , 
but  there  are  at  this  present  time  no 
examples  of  an  attempt  to  utihze  the  bril- 
liant light  thereby  obtainable  as  a means  of 
producing  legitimate  effect.  The  first  pom 
that  occurs  is  the  fact  of  the  luminous  area 
immediately  around  the  burner  ; this  could 
be  turned  to  good  advantage  by  i^roducling 
flat  decorations  in  pure  masses  of  ligfit  tints 
relieved  by  finer  lines  or  portions  of  positn  e 


colours  upon  a gold  ground,  repeating  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  design  upon  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  ceiling  near  the  comice, 
and  filling  the  rest  of  the  surface  with  such 
neutral  tints  relieved  with  diaper,  floral  di^- 
sions,  bands,  or  other  carefully  arranged  de- 
signs, as  would  not  prominently  catch  the  eye ; 
making,  in  short,  the  burner,  with  its  intense 
briliancy,  the  central  feature  of  the  composi 
tion.  In  domicular  or  coved  ceiling^  the 
modes  of  treatment  do  not  seem  so  dilficult, 
and  generally  radiating  bands  of  marked  de- 
sign and  colour  starting  from  a harmonious 
centre,  and  united  by  similarly  disposed  de- 
signs in  the  coving  or  cornice,  would  be 
found  an  effective  and  agreeable  system  ot 
decoration.  Occasionally  the  sun-burner  may 
be  turned  to  advantage  for  the  illumination  of 
perpendicular  decorations,  as  in  the  lunettes 
under  the  voussoirs  of  coved  ceilings  ; for 
instance,  those  under  the  dome  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  which  have  been  so  artistically  em- 
bellished by  the  designs  of  Mr.  Marks,  an<i Jor 
panelled  compartments  of  a frieze  ; and  when 
the  architectural  decorations  of  the  building 
are  thus  arranged,  the  position  of  the  source 
of  artificial  light  lends  valuable  aid. 

The  ceiling  itself  is,  however,  the  natural 
surface  for  decorative  display  ; and  bearing  m 
mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  embel- 
lishment subordinate  to  the  overwhelming 
brilliancy  of  the  central  object,  an  artist  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  treating  it  effectively. 
There  are  but  two  modes  of  treating  a flat  sur- 
face high  over  head  ; one,  by  making  a m^s 
of  minute  details  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  give 
the  effect  of  a rich  simplicity  equal  in  one 
sense  to  that  obtained  by  a general  tint ; th 
other,  to  draw  the  eye  by  lines,  and  Apas, 
and  groupings  of  embellishment,  to  culminat 
at  last  in  one  great  mass  of 
sun-burner  imperatively  demands  the  latter. 


REMAEKS  on  sir  CHRISTOPHER  WREN’S 
CHURCHES.* 

The  churches  of  Wren  are  almost  mvanably  on 
the  Roman  model;  wherever  the  foms  of 
the  Pointed  style  are  attempted  they  are  treated 
in  a dead  and  lifeless  manner,  and  show  tfiat 
the  author  had  an  ill-concealed  contempt  the 
Mediseval  churches,  which  he  never  condescen 
to  study.  Previous  to  the  Great  Fire,  he  wa. 
consulted  as  to  the  reparation  of  Old  S.  Pam  s. 
and  in  a report  which  he  made  as  Assists 
Surveyor-General  he  says;— “ It  will  he  as  eas} 
to  perform  the  work  after  a good  Roman  maimer 
as^to  foUow  the  rudeness  of  the  old  Resign. 
Look  at  S.  Michael’s,  Cornhfil-professedly  de 

signed  after  the  noble  chapel  tower  at  Magdale 
CoUege,  Oxford;  how  thoroughly  Wren  has 
succeeded  in  depriving  his  imitation  of 
of  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  ori^al.  Look  at 

St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East;  what  a curious  ad 
mixture  of  the  Gothic  f^rm  mth  Roinan  details 
and  how  feeble  the  result.  Look  at  the  westen 
towers  of  Westminster,  requirmg  no  cnticisn 
from  me  before  an  educated  audience.  , , 

The  plans  of  the  various  caches  elected 
Wren  were  simple  and  uniform  when  the  form 
lie  site  permitted;  and 

the  case,  the  peculiarities  of  the  ^ 

angularity  of  the  streets  rendered  R mcm 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  ingen  y 
which  Wren  accepted  the 
the  problem.  This  is  emphatically 

S.  Benetfink,  Threadneedle-street,  where  the  u 
terior  polygonal  shape,  conforming 
boundaries  of  the  site,  has  been  “l 

masterly  manner.  But  where 
plans  of  his  churches  were  simple.  Th  p 
he  laid  down  is  stated  in  a letter  to  a 
which  he  wrote  in  1708  respectmg  S.  J^es 
Westminster,  which  he  thought  ^ 
works.  In  this  letter  he  says  ^he  ohm  ^ 
therefore,  should  be  large,  but  stiU 
formed  religion  it  should  seem 
parish  chm-c\  larger  than  that  all 
sent  can  both  hear  and  see.  Viniid  lars 

indeed,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  m y jmirm' 
churches  ; it  is  enough  if  they  hear  th  ^ 

of  the  Mass  and  see  the  ElevationoLtheH_^  • 


^ By  F.  J.  FrancisTf)^.A. 

uj  X . U.  i 7 , VX 


tectm-al  Association  on  the  24th  ult. 
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ours  are  to  bo  fitted  for  auditories.”  For  breadth 
and  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  as  realising 
this  lea'iiug  imuciplc,  I may  refer  to  S.  James’s, 
Piccadilly,  S.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  S.  Clement 
Dane,  Strand,  S.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  andS.  Bride’s, 
Fleet-street. 

But  passing  from  the  plans  and  considering 
the  outline  of  his  churches,  I hope  I shall  not  bo 
considered  guilty  of  any  impertinence  towards 
this  eminent  man  if  I say  they  possess  in  this 
respect  very  few  claims  to  admiration.  The  most 
observable  feature  is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  exterior  is  subservient  to  the  interior.  The 
confined  nature  of  the  sites  on  which  these 
London  churches  were  built  rendered  the  architect 
comparatively  indifferent  to  the  form  and  outline 
of  their  elevation,  and  induced  him  to  throw  all 
his  skill  and  energy  into  their  interiors.  The 
beauty  of  some  of  these  is  only  equalled  by  the 
contrasted  ugliness  of  the  exteriors  ; and  there  is 
many  a form  which  satisfies  the  eye  when  you 
enter  the  church  which  has  been  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  external  beauty,  and  which  results  in 
a most  uncouth  exterior.  In  proof  of  this  I may 
refer  to  S.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  S.  Stei^hen’s, 
Walbrook,  and  S.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  where  the 
architectural  critic  will  find  abundant  proof  of 
what  I am  stating.  The  most  unsatisfactory 
features  in  Wren’s  churches  are  the  windows. 
They  are  tasteless,  exhibiting  no  variety  of  de- 
sign— mere  miserable  gaps  in  the  masonry,  glazed 
in  the  most  ordinary  manner.  The  crmpaniles 
have  been  variously  estimated,  according  to  the 
predilections  of  the  critic,  but  setting  aside  the 
far  famed  steeples  of  Bow  Church  and  S.  Bride’s — 
the  former  of  which  has  considerable  claims  to 
intrinsic  beauty — the  remainder  of  his  towers  are 
either  square  and  massive,  without  relief  or 
variety  of  design,  frivolous  in  conception,  as  at  S. 
Stephens’s,  Walbrook,  or  the  mere  piling  of  order 
upon  order  in  incongruous  ingenuity,  as  is 
observable  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate-stree'e,  and 
S.  Clement  Danes.  I ought  to  add  that  in  the 
interior  outlines  of  many  of  his  churches  he  was, 
owing  to  his  scientific  knowledge  of  carpentry, 
especially  successful.  The  absence  of  any  tie- 
beam  across  his  larger  structures,  and  where  there 
is  a triple  division  into  nave  and  aisles,  is  very 
skilfully  compensated  for  by  the  triangular  con- 
struction, bringing  the  main  support  upon  the 
nave  columns,  and  thus  counteracting  the  lateral 
thrust.  This  arrangement  left  him  free  to  throw 
waggon-headed  ceilings  over  the  main  body  of  the 
fabric,  added  to  the  height,  and  considerably 
augmented  the  internal  grandeur  of  effect.  Some 
of  the  ceilings  of  Wren’s  churches  are  well 
worthy  of  study — not  as  models  for  ecclesiastical 
structures,  for  their  outlines  are  now  relegated 
to  the  theatre  and  music  hall,  but  as  developing 
new  and  original  forms,  curious  adaptations  of 
the  dome,  the  vault,  the  intersecting  groin,  and 
the  waggon-headed  roof,  and  all  remarkable  for 
that  exhibition  of  sound  and  scientific  carpentry 
which  enabled  him,  without  hesitation,  to  carry 
out  his  designs,  knowing  that  structural  weakness 
or  settlement  was  well-nigh  impossible. 

_ In  details,  the  review  is  favourable,  so  far  as 
mterior  effect  is  concerned,  though  the  praise 
must  be  confined  to  a few  of  the  altar-screens,  the 
pnlpits,  .and  sounding-boards,  and  the  entrance 
porches.  The  style  forbade  any  free  and  generous 
treatment,  and  a cold  and  cheerless  respectability 
was  the  chief  characteristic.  The  fact  was  that 
the  fine  arts  had  withered  under  the  blasts  of 
cml  war,  and  the^  subsequent  contests  between 
their  enlightened  friends  and  bitterest  enemies  had 
well-nigh  rooted  out  all  appreciation  of  their 
beauty  from  the  land  ; and  this  state  of  public 
leehng  is  only  too  truthfully  represented  in  the 
stalls  of  the  churches  we  have  been  considering. 
Bad  Wren  lived  in  a different  time,  and  under  a 
better  diffusion  of  the  Church  element,  no  one 
can  say  how  different  might  have  been  the  bias  of 
13  intellect,  or  from  -wliat  other  indigenous 
ources  he  might  have  drawn  his  inspiration. 
But  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us— -If  Wren 
as  confessedly  a great  man  ; if  his  works  are 
eserving  of  study  ; if  his  churches  have  had  theii- 
isuccessive  bands  of  faithful  admirers,  are  they 
i suitable  as  models  for  our  imitation  ? Are  they 
the  corresponding 
in  ^ Pointed  style  which  are  scattered 

throughout  the  laud?  I 
lin  ti  e,nswer  to  both  th^ise  questions  must  be 
dead  forms  of  Pagan  art, 
whinli  fiom  the  prevalcnco  of  the  sister  arts 
'itvle  f Italian  types  of  this  Classic 

IJav  ’„n  1 1 taste  of  the  present 

, y>  and  have  well-nigh  passed  into  extinction. 


I feel  as  I gaze  upon  Wren’s  churches,  or  study 
their  details  in  the  exhaustive  work  of  my  late 
friend,  Mr.  Clayton,  that  I am  not  dealing  with 
an  architecture  which  has  any  continuous  vitality, 
but  with  one  which  has  hardly  passed  above 
mediocrity  (not  including  S.  Paul’s)  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  eminent  man  under  notice,  and 
which  in  the  hands  of  imitators  and  successors 
becomes  absolutely  contemptible.  Models  for  our 
imitation  these  churches  never  can  be.  We  may 
reverently  admire  the  varied  gifts  of  Wren — his 


constructive  genius,  his  mechanical  skill,  his  self- 
denying  devotion  to  his  art,  his  unvaried  integrity ; 
but  there  is  not  a young  architect  before  me  just 
entering  ujion  his  career  who  would  think  of 
sitting  down  to  study  the  design  of  a church  with 
the  forms  and  outlines  of  Wren’s  structures  in 
his  mind.  And  in  reference  to  the  other  question, 
as  to  their  equality  with  the  noble  specimens  of 
Mediffival  art,  the  reply  must  be  equally  distinct. 
There  can  be  no  comparison  in  beauty,  because 
there  is  none  in  the  principle  which  originated 
the  rival  styles.  Sir-  C.  Wren  and  those  who 
worked  out  the  Roman  style  .took  up  an  alien 
architecture  never  naturalized  among  us,  having 
no  congruity  with  our  earlier  religious  national 
life,  and  lacking  all  association  with  the  centuries 
which  had  gone  before.  It  was  an  architecture 
of  the  library  and  the  man  of  letters,  not  the 
architecture  which  represents  the  outflow  of  a 
great  religious  principle,  under  whose  fostering 
care  the  successive  forms  of  the  style  had  been 
nurtured,  developed,  and  refined.  Equally  sus- 
ceptible of  convenient  arrangement  as  its  Classic 
rival,  the  Pointed  style  appears  to  exhibit  mani- 
fold and  varied  beauties,  and  in  the  types  of  these 
material  forms  our  admiration  is  mixed  with 
wonder  when  we  compare  the  results  with  the 
general  state  of  society  and  education,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  successors  ; for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  perfection  of  this  art,  as  con- 
trasted with  Wren’s,  was  achieved  not  amid  the 
prevalence  of  national  taste,  the  general  spread  of 
intellect,  the  general  thirst  and  desire  for  know- 
ledge. It  rears  its  stately  proportions  during  an 
epoch  when  the  mass  of  the  peoifle  were  un- 
educated— vuKu  tne  practical  and  humanising 
effects  of  civilisation  were  but  little  appreciated ; 
at  a time  when  war  usurped  all  the  thoughts  of 
the  monarch,  when  the  struggle  for  power  by  the 
lords  of  the  soil  fo  .-biide  any  attention  to  the  fine 
and  elevating  arts,  and  when  the  comforts  of 
family  life  were  so  little  known  that  the  squires 
of  the  day  were  lo  lged  vastly  inferior  to  the 
humblest  occupants  of  a suburban  villa  ; when 
furniture  was  almost  unknown,  when  even  glass 
windows  were  treated  as  tenants’  fixtures,  and 
were  removed  from  one  house  to  another  along 
with  his  other  goods  and  chattels.  The  truth  is 
that  the  very  principles  of  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  directly  calculated  to  bring 
out  and  perpetuate  these  magnificent  results.  To 
erect  temples  to  the  Divinity  was  considered  the 
noblest  work  in  which  man  could  be  engaged ; to 
lavish  in  their  erection  everything  that  devotion, 
skill,  and  genius  could  suggest ; to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  every  side,  and  promise  the  rewards  of 
heaven  to  the  most  generous  ; to  make  the  beauty 
of  the  material  edifice  subserve  the  working  out 
and  completing  of  a vast  spiritual  mechanism,  in 
which  the  only  two  things  seen  were  authority  on 

the  one  side  and  submission  on  the  other these 

were  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Church  of  the 
time,  and  thus  in  their  buildings  they  carried  out 
and  fulfilled  what  the  ancient  Churchmen  con- 
sidered their  legitimate  and  august  mission. 
The  ecclesiastics  of  the  time  were  the  master- 
masons  or  architects  of  the  time  ; their  names 
are  for  the  most  part  lost  to  us,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  those  who  evolved  these  many 
forms  of  beauty  from  material  things  associated 
themselves  together  in  one  grand  confraternity, 
dispensing  to  each  other  the  secrets  of  their  art’ 
but  never  betraying  them  to  the  outer  world’ 
wishing  not  to  gratify  personal  feelings  or 
minister  to  individual  vanity,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  unbroken  line  of  those  traditional  asso- 
ciations by  which  the  Church  itself  was  held 
together,  and  to  consolidate,  through  the  unity  of 
the  structures  they  raised,  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  great  system  of  which  they  were 
the  associated  brethren.  I must  not  pursue  this 
line  of  thought  further,  but  I submit  it  to  you  as 
accounting  in  great  measure  for  the  superiority 
of  the  national  architecture  over  that  practised  by- 
Wren— as  explaining  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
the  one,  and  the  neglect  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  other.  But  as  a final  word,  allow  me  to  say 


that  while  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  narrow 
and  contracted  views  in  estimating  the  relative 
value  of  both  Classic  and  Gothic  models,  we  need 
uot  hesitate  heartily  and  earnestly  to  express  our 
preference,  and  to  work  energetically,  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  thrt  which  in  our  judgment  presents 
the  only  true  ideal  of  form  and  design. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Pbesident,  in  inviting  discussion  on  the 
paper,  observed  that  it  was  remarkable  how  much 
work  Wren  accomplished,  and  what  quality  and 
thoroughness  it  exhibited,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. He  built  hfty-one  great  churches,  besides 
the  Cathedral,  and  a large  number  of  secular 
buildings.  After  referring  to  Wren’s  rejected 
p^lau  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the  Great 
Fire,  Mr.  Watson  spoke  of  the  extraordinary 
genius  and  scientific  attainments  of  the  great 
architect,  observing  that  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics suggested  the  question  how  far  mathe- 
matics were  necessary  in  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, and  whether  they  were  not  too  often  thrown 
aside  for  the  mere  artistic  branches  of  study? 

Blr.  G.  R.  Redgrave  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Francis  for  his  paper,  which  he  thought 
rather  under-rated  the  work  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  England.  He  was  glad  to  find  anyone 
bold  enough,  to  say  that  Wren’s  churcbes  were 
ugly,  for  they  were  very  ugly  (laughter),  built 
without  any  pretensions  to  faqades.  It  was  stated 
that  some  of  the  best  spires  of  Wren’s  churches 
were  designed  by  his  daughter,  notably  thi  S3  of 
S.  Clement  Dane  and  S.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East, 
the  well-known  spire  of  the  latter  church  being 
supported  by  flying  buttresses.  Although  much 
of  the  work  of  Wren’s  churches  must  necessarily 
have  been  designed  by  his  assistiints,  yet  they  ex- 
hibited remarkable  variety  of  design,  and  did  uot 
appear  to  repeat  themselves  ; but  to  criticise  his 
works  in  detail,  the  “ Battle  of  the  Styles”  would 
have  to  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  seconding  the  pi’opositiou,  said 
that  at  the  present  time,  when  Mediaaval  archi- 
, tecture  was  almost  exclusively  studied,  Wren’s 
] work  would  well  repay  any  attention  bestowed 
upon  it.  _He  condemned  many  of  the  so-called 
I ” restorations”  of  Wren’s  buildings  which  had 
been  carried  out  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
idea  of  restoration  was  not  now  so  much  to  re- 
store a work  to  its  original  state  as  to  substitute 
something  new.  He  believed,  however,  that  the 
way  in  which  the  work  at  All  Hallows’  Church 
had  been  carried  out  furnished  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  He  deprecated  the  use  of  tracery  in 
the  restoration  of  such  buildings,  even  when  (as 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  had  suggested  in  the  case  of  S. 
Lawrence,  Jewry)  it  was  of  wood,  although  in 
! the  latter  case  it  interfered  less  with  the'’cha- 
' racter  of  the  windows.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Francis  had  scarcely  done  justice  to  Wren  in  say- 
I i’Jg  that  his  windows  did  not  exhibit  variety  of 
form.  A great  perversion  had  been  made  by  the 
use  of  tracery  in  S.  Swithin’s  Church.  Mr.  Paget 
warmly  commended  the  woodwork  and  ironwork 
of  Wren’s  churches  ; much  of  the  former  was 
ascribed  to  Gibbous.  He  thought  that  Wren’s 
spires  -were  very  beautiful,  those  of  Bow  Church, 
Cheapside,  and  S.  Magnus,  at  London  Bridge, 
being  good  examples.  Wren  also  exhibited  the 
hand  of  a master  in  the  way  in  which  he  grouped 
his  siiires  round  the  great  dome  of  S.  Paul’s. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  thought  that  the  steeples 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  uot  been  treated 
with  the  consideration  which  they  deserved.  The 
huge  roof  of  the  Cannon-street  station  had  to  a 
gi'eat  extent  marred  the  view  of  them  which  was 
to  be  obtained  from  the  bridges.  The  steeple  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  was  extremely 
beautiful,  and  sprang  from  a splendid  tower,  and 
in  this  age  of  finicking  details,  when  each  little 
church  und  chapel  must  have  its  turret  and  tower, 
it  was  quite  a treat  to  meet  with  a good  square 
stumjiy  tower  (laughter).  In  Italy  the  towers 
were  frequently  without  buttresses,  and  such  ex- 
amples were  well  worth  attention.  He  disagreed 
with  the  opinion  that  in  restoring  a building  an 
architect  was  bound  to  adhere  absolutely  to  the 
original  design ; that  was  an  archeological  notion, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  arclneology  woul  I die 
out  iu  about  fifty  years  (laughter)  He  fliought 
hat  where  a design  was  bad  it  should  he  improved. 
He  disagreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper  in  the 
■ ipinion  that  the  original  design  for  S.  Paul’s  was 
leticieut  to  the  one  carried  out  iu  its  provisions 
for  accommodating  a congregation.  His  (Mr. 
llidge’s)  opinion  was  that  the  first  design  was 
preferable. 
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The  Pbesident,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thank 
expressed  the  opinion  that  S.  James  s ^urch, 
Piccadilly,  was  one  of  Wren’s  best  churches,  m- 
asmuch  as  was  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  wc 
thousand  persons  so  that  all  could  hear.  Th 
motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

hlr.  Feancis,  in  returning  thanks,  incidentally 
stated  that  Wren’s  remuneration  did  not  exceea 
£200  per  annum.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  sonae 
of  the  details  of  Wren’s  work  might  legitimately? 
be  altered,  it  might  be  asked  whether  the  a^hi- 
tects  who  contemplated  such  alterations  were 
always  competent  to  undertake  them  . An^  h 
they  were  to  begin  to  remodel  where  would  they 
be  able  to  stop  ? In  conclusion  kir.  Francis  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  soine  of  t^  FhS^ 

find  an  opportunity  to  visit  All  Hallows  Chuich. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 

[Continued  from  page  160.) 

Plate  24.— Construction  of  Wreath  from 
;Rake  to  Level. 

Figures  l and  2.  These  plans  exhibit  a 
straight  flight  of  stairs,  landing  on  a level 
floor.  Both  cylinders  have  equal  diameteis. 
That  on  right  shows  face  of  riser  standing  OJ)  f 
spring -line!  whilst  that  on  the  left  is  made  to 
stand  back  in  cylinder. 

This  is  all  wrong  ; yet  such  mistakes  do  occui, 
even  with  practical  men.  The  correct  methods 
for  position  of  risers  on  similar  stairs  have  already 
hcen  given.  But  here  an  eiTor  has  been  com- 
mitted, which  must  be  covered  by  producing  a 
wreath  to  stand  over  it ; so  that  no  imperfection 
shall  appear  in  either  rail  or  stairs.  This  wiU 
not  be  difficult  when  we  have  a system  which 
applies  with  certainty  to  every  situation,  be  it 

right  or  wi-ong.  . , , , • i 

Fi".  2.  Line  A B shows  height  of  riser,  and 
AO  "the  step.  Let  under-side  of  level  rail  be 
half  a riser  above  landing.  Set  off  thickness  of 
rail  from  both  rake  and  level,  and  drew  lines  in- 
tersecting at  E.  Square  down  from  E , cutting  at 
D.  Let  D L equal  D A.  Tangents  are  now  in 
position  for  lower  part  of  wreath.  The  line  D L 
falls  level,  and  A D stands  on  pitch  V E.  Square 

overVN.  This  gives  N E for  height. 

Fi".  3 shows  construction  of  mould,  ijet 
A,  dTl  equal  tangents  above.  Draw  L H ex- 
tended and  parallel  with  A D.  Make  H T the 
height,  equal  that  of  N E above.  Join  A T ex- 
tended. This  line  being  both  pitch  and  major 
axis  gives  plain  dii’ections  to  strike  mould,  as 
howu. 

This  piece  of  ■wreath,  forms  its  own  easing, 
similar  to  that  starting  from  a newel.  Stuff  for 
level  piece  should  be  a little  thicker  than  that  of 
the  rail,  say  half  an  inch.  This  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  the  curve  across  joint  on 
Upper  and  lower  side,  and  adds  much  to  ap- 
pearauce  of  wreath. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  additional 
stuff  being  more  than  the  thickness  of  rail,  throws 
level  that  much  higher.  That  being  so,  lower 
the  height  N E half  an  inch. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1,  it  is  seen  that  riser-landing 
stands  in  the  cylinder.  Height  of  level  rail  is 
the  same  as  that  on  right.  The  letter  E shows 
intersection  made  by  pitch  and  level.  Perpen- 
dicular E D gives  H D,  and  D L for  tangents. 
Letters  K V show  height  of  wreath,  and  K E the 
ordinate. 

Fig.  4.  Let  II,  D,  L equal  [tangents  above. 
Draw  L T extended  and  parallel^  with  D H.  Let 
T K the  height,  equal  that  of  K V above.  Join 
H K extended.  Next,  square  over  K and  H. 
Let  K V equal  T L,  and  H E equal  H D.  Join 
E V extended.  This  line,  to  be  correct,  must 
equal  that  of  V E above. 

To  find  width  of  mould  on  wide  end. 

Set  oft’  half  width  of  rail  on  each  side  of  II. 
Then  draw  parallel  with  H D to  cut  pitch.  Now 
find  points  to  insert  pins  and  strike  the  mould. 
Observe  that  the  tangents  at  Fig.  1 throw  the 
joint  past  centre.  This  gives  to  the  lower  piece 
of  wreath  sufficient  easing.  Then,  the  level  part 
connecting  with  it  remains  the  same  thickness  as 
that  of  straight  rail. 
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CHAPEL  IN  TRANSEPT  OF  MUNSTERMAI- 
FELD  CHURCH,  RHENISH  PRUSSIA. 

The  church  of  Munstermaifeld  is  composed  of 
many  parts,  built  at  different  times  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  plan  it  is  similar  to  most  of 
the  churches  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The 
front  dates  from  the  [epoch  of  the  Carloyingian 
dynasty,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  me 
basement  existed  in  Roman  times.  The  three 
towers  are  of  much  more  recent  date,  having  beeii 
added  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  dates  of 
the  choir,  nave,  transept,  and  two  chapels  are  from 
1255  to  1260.  Our  illustration  represents  the  in- 
terior of  one  of  the  chapels.  The  style  is  Transi- 
tional, and  the  beauty  of  much  of  the  detail  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  material  is  a very  soft 
stone  called  “tuff,”  frequently  found  in  the 
Rhine  Provinces.  Paul  Tobnow. 


A chws  for  the  study  of  land  surveying  is  about 
to  be  formed  by  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association. 


» This  scries  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
RiDnEEi.’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadel- 
phi.a,  and  by  Triibucr  and  Co.,  Loudon. 


STREATHAM  HILL  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 

This  church,  a view  of  which  is  given  in  our 
illustrations  this  week,  is  in  course  of 
tion  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  of  16, 
Southampton-street,  Strand.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  quasi-Classical  buildmg  known  as 
Union  Chapel,  which  was  erected  in  1829.  _ The 
church  is  designed  in  the  Early  French  Medimval 
style,  with  lofty  nave  and  aisles,  but  no  clerestory. 
An  open  porch  with  coupled  Devonshire  marWe 
columns  and  carved  caps  is  situated  between  the 
west  gallery  staircase  and  the  tower  and  spire. 
There  are  transepts  at  both  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  aisles.  The  organ  gallery 
is  behind  the  pulpit  and  platform,  and  the  dea^- 
coas’  vestry  is  beneath  it,  on  one  side  of  which 
IS  the  minister’s  vestry,  and  on  the  other  the 


eastern  gallery  stairs.  Upvrards  of  800  persons 
are  to  be  accommodated.  The  nave  , 

14in.  diameter,  and  alternately  of  red  Mansfield 
and  Blue  Pennant  stone,  with  Portland  carved 
caps  and  moulded  bases.  The  cast-iron  zones  re- 
ceive the  ends  of  the  gallery  trusses  f 

port  the  galleries  on  the  north,  west,  and  southern 

sides  of  the  buUding.  , 

The  interior  has  an  open  roof,  and  walls  faced 
with  white  gault  bricks,  relieved  by  red  gault 
bricks  in  patterns  and  Bath  stonework.  - 
elaborate  Caen  stone  screen  and  pulpit,  supported 
on  marble  columns,  forms  the  eastern 
tion  of  the  raised  platform  a^dtasse  at ed  pave- 
ment. The  windows  are  all  filled  with  tmted 
glass  in  patterns,  and  a painted  wheel  ^mdow 
will  be  fixed  in  the  east  gable  wall  of  or„a 

^^Th^'exterior  of  the  building  is  faced  iritb 
Kentish  rag  with  Bath  stone  Ring 

bands  in  the  spire  are  of  red  Mansfield  and  R1 
Pennant  stone.  Mr.  Higgs  is  the  contractor. 


GLASGOW. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  held  las 
week,  a Mr.  Kibble  offered  as  a gift  t 
the  City,  upon  certain  conditions,  a conser 
valued  at  £15,000.  At  the  same  “f ^ P'.® 
posal  to  form  a swimming  and  skating-pond 
the  Green  was  rejected  by  ,, 

Barclay,  who  dates  his  circular  from  the  on 
versity,  advertises  that  he  “ is  at  presen 
ing  a class  for  the  study  of  architecture  as  a w 
art,  to  be  held  in  the  Corporation  Gallene^  . 
is  expected  that  the  Albert  Bridge  _ . 

, opened  this  month— probably  on  the  mamSoe  d, 
1 of  the  Princess  Louise.  , 
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WATER  MAINS. 

SOME  time  ago  we  gave  a series  of  articles 
oa  the  supply  of  water  to  towns,  but  the 
practical  work  of  pipe-laying  was  not  touched 
upon.  The  following  remarks  may  be  taken 
as  supplementary  to  that  series  : — 

Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  under- 
ground are  usually  made  of  iron,  cast  from 
the  furnace,  in  lengths  of  9ft.,  but  large  main 
pipes  are  sometimes  made  12ft.  long.  The 
external  diameter  of  the  pipe  having  been  de- 
termined, the  pattern  from  which  it  is  to  be 
cast  is  placed  in  a dry  sand  mould,  and  on  its 
being  withdrawn  a core  is  adjusted  accurately 
through  the  centre  of  the  mould,  of  such  a 
diameter  as  will  allow  of  the  required  thick- 
ness of  metal  being  cast  around  it.  When 
pipes  are  cast  horizontally,  or  more  or  less 
slanting,  the  core  by  its  weight  sags  or  bends 
downwards  in  the  middle,  causing  a greater 
thickness  of  metal  on  the  upper  side  and  a 
less  thickness  on  the  lower  side  than  had  been 
calculated  upon.  Therefore,  it  is  preferred  to 
cast  the  pipes  vertically,  by  which  means, 
with  proper  care,  a very  uniform  thickness  of 
metal  may  be  generally  obtained.  For  this 
purpose  a special  pit  is  required,  of  consider- 
able diameter  and  depth,  and  it  is  not  at 
every  iron-foundry  that  it  is  at  all  convenient 


to  construct  such  a pit,  and  those  foundries 
possessing  them  have  much  advantage  in  com- 
peting for  large  pipe  contracts.  Branches,  bends, 
and  other  irregular  pipes  are  cast  in  boxes, 
horizontally,  and  to  guard  againt  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  metal  of  uniform  thickness,  it 
is  made  greater  than  that  of  the  straight 
pipes  to  which  the  irregular  pipes  belong. 

WEIGHT. 

The  thickness  of  which  pipes  are  usually 
cast,  and,  therefore,  their  weight,  varies  with 
the  positon  in  which  they  have  to  be  laid, 
embracing  considerations  of  the  head  of  water 
under  which  they  are  to  be  placed,  and  the 
external  pressure  to  which  they  may  be  liable, 
as  well  as  of  whether  they  will  be  liable  to 
sudden  checks  in  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
larger  mains,  but  an  average  strength  may  be 
stated  to  be  as  follows : — 


Diameter. 

Thickness. 
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0 
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2 

0 

These  thicknesses  are  not  in  all  cases 
exactly  those  which  give  the  weights  stated, 
but  are  given  to  the  nearest  32nd  part  of  an 
inch ; and  in  practice  it  is  better  to  specify 
the  exact  weights  required  rather  than  the 
thickness,  the  core  being  turned  down  to  the 
size  required  to  give  those  weights  exactly, 
or  as  near  as  practicable,  in  the  casting. 


COST  OF  A LINE  OP  PIPES. 

The  price  of  pipes  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  iron-market,  and  so  affects  the  ultimata 
cost  when  laid  down ; but  an  average  cost  per 
yard  of  a line  of  pipes  laid  complete,  with 
lead  joints,  may  be  taken  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Diameter. 

Cost  per  ytl. 

Diameter. 

Cost  per  yard. 
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s. 

(1. 
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20 
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8 
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24 
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9 

16 
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10 

19 

0 

36 
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Besides  the  cost  of  the  pipes  themselves  as  cast- 
ings, there  are  some  preliminary  expenses  to 
be  incurred  before  the  pipes  can  be  laid.  A 
coating  of  something  that  will  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  is  necessary,  at  least,  in 
the  inside  of  the  pipes,  and  it  is  all  the  better 
if  they  be  coated  both  inside  and  out.  When 
only  tlie  inside  is  coated,  lime  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  form  of  a wash  ; quick-lime  being 
mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream, 
and  applied  with  a brush ; but  another  me- 
thod, and  that  now  more  generally  adopted,  is 
one  invented  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  and  consists 
of  a coating  of  the  pitch  of  coal-tar,  which  is 
melted  and  heated  to  a high  degree,  and  the 
pipes  are  dipped  into  it  whilst  they  are  still 
hot,  thus  coating  them  both  inside  and  out. 
It  has  been  found  that  when  this  process  has 
been  well  performed  the  coating  has  continued 
perfect  for  many  years  ; and  it  has  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  reducing  the  friction  of  the 
water  passing  the  pipes  by  offering  a smoother 
surface  to  its  action  than  the  crude  iron  pre- 
sents. This  process  adds  about  5s.  per  ton  to 
the  cost  of  the  pipes.  Then  there  is  the  car- 
riage to  the  wharf  or  railway-station  near 
which  the  pipes  are  to  be  laid,  and  the  haulage 
from  thence  to  the  trench. 

TEENCH  WOEK. 

The  pipes  having  been  laid  alongside,  the 
trench  is  excavated  to  such  width  as  will  give 
room  for  the  excavators  to  work  in,  and  to  a 
width  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  excavated  ma- 
terial, when  it  shall  have  been  refilled  into 
the  trench,  being  well  rammed  under  the 
sides  of  the  pipes,  which  cannot  be  done  pro- 
perly without  from  6in.  to  Sin.  of  room  on 
each  side  of  the  pipe. 

Refilling  a pipe  trench,  like  any  other 
filling  or  embankment,  is  to  be  done  in  regu- 
lar layers,  not  too  thick  to  allow  of  their  being 
well  rammed  and  consolidated,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  should  not  exceed  a foot  in  thick- 
ness ; indeed,  to  prevent  further  settlement, 
6in.  is  as  much  as  should  be  allowed.  The 
width  of  the  trench  at  the  bottom  ought  to  be 
so  much  wider  than  the  external  diameter  of 
the  pipes  as  will  allow  the  punners  (to  use  a 
navvy’s  word,  which  means  poimders)  to  be 
used  freely  to  ram  down  the  earth  solidly  un- 
derneath the  sides  of  the  pipe.  Unfilled 
spaces  left  under  the  sides  of  the  pipe  will  be- 
come self-filled  in  course  of  time,  by  the  sol- 
vent powers  of  the  air  they  contain,  causing 
a gradual  settlement,  which  may  be  years  be- 
fore it  ceases ; and  in  roads  or  other  frequented 
places  this  sinking,  being  unperceived  until 
the  crust  suddenly  gives  way,  becomes  very 
dangerous. 

But  besides  this  general  width  an  extra 
width  is  required  at  the  joints,  to  allow  the 
pipelayers  room  to  turn  and  work  in,  and 
this  should  be  at  least  9in.  wider  on  each 
side  than  the  width  of  the  trench.  The 
length  of  the  joint-hole,  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  pipe,  should  not  be  less  than  2ft. 
lor  any  size  of  pipe,  and  for  large  pipes,  where 
double-handed  hammers  have  to  be  used,  3ft. 
The  widths  here  given  are  those  suitable  for 
good,  firm,  and  dry  ground,  and  for  the 
smaller  sizes  of  pipes  where  no  timbering  is 
required;  but  where  the  trench  is  of  consider- 
able depth  an  additional  width  of  6in.  is  re- 


quired for  the  thickness  of  the  walings,  3in.  on 
each  side  ; and  where  the  ground  is  so  bad  as 
to  require  poling  boards  behind  the  walings,  a 
further  width  of  Sin.  is  required  for  them,  IJin. 
on  each  side  ; and  further  still,  where  the 
ground  is  of  such  a nature  that  boards  cannot 
be  driven,  but  that  close-planking  is  required, 
then  instead  of  Sin.  for  poling  boards.  Gin. 
must  be  allowed  for  the  thickness  of  the 
planks  or  deals.  Moreover,  in  any  ground, 
although  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  doing  it,  the  sides  of  the  trench  cannot,  in 
practice,  be  cut  down  perpendicularly ; so 
that  even  when  no  timbering  is  required  there 
needs  to  added  to  the  bottom  widths  Gin.,  at 
least,  for  the  top  width. 

The  depth  of  a pipe  trench  is  governed  by 
the  consideration  of  how  far  below  the  surface 
frost  will  penetrate,  and,  in  the  case  of  large 
pipes,  how  deep  they^must  belaid  to  be  beyond 
the  jarring  effects  of  traffic  over  them,  which 
has  a tendency  to  cause  leakage  at  the  joints 
by  starting  the  lead  filling,  which  is  more 
easily  effected  when  to  the  steady  pressure  of 
water  in  the  pipes  is  added  the  jarring  here 
alluded  to. 

There  is  another  reason  for  laying  large 
pipes  deeper  than  small  ones.  It  is  known 
that  a cast-iron  pipe  of  large  size  will  not  bear 
much  external  pressure ; and  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  weights — say  large  boilers  or 
traction  engines,  which  may  pass  over  a line 
of  pipes — it  is  well  to  take  the  precaution  to 
prevent  the  pipes  being  subject  to  these  pres- 
sures. The  following  are  the  least  depths  for 
pipe  trenches,  to  which  must  be  added  9ins. 
each  joint  hole.  Greater  depths  than  these 
will  occur  in  places  along  most  lines  of  pipes, 
where,  for  instance,  a rise  in  the  ground  is 
to  be  cut  through  to  avoid  an  air  lock,  or 
where  a culvert  or  pipe  has  to  be  passed 
under ; but  all  these  are  to  be  considered 
special  depths,  and  in  all  cases  extra  to  the 
depths  given.  The  widths  and  depths  are  as 
follow,  the  width  being  that  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  depth  the  minimum  depth,  exclusive 
of  joint-holes  : — 
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The  expenses  in  laying  pipes  consist  of, 
besides  those  of  the  trench,  those  of  lead,  yam, 
coals,  tools,  getting  the  pipes  into  the  trench, 
jointing,  caulking,  running,  and  setting  up. 

As  to  the  kind  of  joint,  the  old  lead  joint 
maintains  its  position  of  general  usefulness 
amongst  several  other  kinds  that  have  been 
proposed,  one  only  of  which  has  come  into 
use — viz.,  the  turned  and  bored  joint ; but 
this  is  only  suitable  for  straight  lengths,  and 
where  the  ground  is  not  perfectly  hard  and 
unyielding  it  is  too  rigid.  Iron  cement  and 
wood  have  both  been  proposed  but  never 
used  ; gutta-percha  also  has  been  proposed, 
but  the  most  generally  useful  joint  is  un- 
doubtedly the  lead  joint. 

JOINTS. 

A lead  joint  is  made  by  first  caulking  it 
with  white  spun  yarn  to  a depth  of  from  2in.  to 
2 fin.  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  outer  space,  being  from  2in. 
to  24in.  in  depth  and  from  |in.  to  Jin.  in  width, 
is  run  with  lead,  a band  of  well-tempered 
clay  being  first  put  round  the  front  of  the 
joint,  working  it  upwards  from  the  bottom 
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and  leaving  a hollow  space  at  the  top,  into 
which  the  melted  lead  is  poured,  which  runs 
round  and  fills  the  joints  at  once,  if  the  ladles 
are  large  enough  or  brought  up  in  sufficiently 
quick  succession  to  completely  fill  the  joint  at 
one  running,  which  should  always  he  done. 
After  the  clay-band  has  been  removed  and 
laid  aside  to  be  worked  up  again,  the  excres- 
sences  of  lead  are  cut  off  with  chisels,  and 
whatever  lead  may  remain  projecting  outside 
the  end  of  the  socket  is  set  up  all  round,  with 
properly  cranked  steel  tools,  so  that  they  may 
be  held  in  one  hand  whilst  they  are  struck 
by  short-handled  square-faced  hammers  with 
the  other  ; or  else,  where  the  pipes  are  large 
aud  the  work  heavy,  the  setting-up  tools  are 
held  in  hazle  set-rods  by  one  man,  while  an- 
other strikes  them  with  double-handed  ham- 
mers. The  caulkers  and  the  setters-up  are 
usually  separate  sets  of  men  where  the  work 
is  of  magnitude,  the  one  set  preparing  the 
way  for  the  other  ; but  in  laying  smaller  pipes 
the  same  set  of  pipe-layers  do  both.  The 
dampness  of  the  clay-band  and  the  moisture 
on  the  pipes  give  off  a vapour  when  the  hot 
lead  comes  in  contact  with  them,  which  blows 
out  the  lead  in  spray,  and  is  dangerous  to  the 
workmen  if  the  precaution  be  not  taken  to 
put  into  the  hollow  into  which  the  lead  is 
poured  a small  quantity  of  resin. 

.SOCKETS. 

The  hard  setting  up  of  the  lead  has  a ten- 
dency to  split  the  socket  of  the  pipe,  and  its 
outer  edge  is  therefore  thickened  very  much 
beyond  what  its  strength  would  otherwise 
require  to  be.  It  is  usually  about  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  body  of  the  pipe,  while  the 
body  of  the  socket  is  half  as  thick  again  as  the 
body  of  the  pipe.  There  are  various  ways 
of  forming  the  socket  of  a pipe.  Sockets 
of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  1 have  been 
used  to  save  yarn  and  to  ensure  the  spigot 
end  of  the  pipe  being  brought  up  to  the  level 
of  the  body  of  the  adjoining  one  ; but  the  ' 
risk,  unavoidable  with  large  numbers  of  pipes, 
of  some  of  the  ends  being  not  truly  cylindrical, 
renders  this  method  undesirable  ; for  without 
the  greatest  care  aud  patience  of  the  pipe- 
layers  turning  the  pipe  about  when  they  find 
it  will  not  go  “home,”  pipes  are  liable  to 
remain  only  half-way  home,  and  so  bad  joints 
are  made ; while,  by  employing  a couple  of 
short  wedges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pipe 
underneath,  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  level, 
the  annular  space  for  yarn  and  lead  can  be 
easily  equalized,  and  a good  joint  made  with 
plain  sockets. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  lead  space,  it  is 
better  to  make  it  as  shown  in  fig.  2, 
so  that  the  lead  assumes  a wedge  shajre  ou 
the  side  on  which  the  pressure  comes  upon  it, 
tending  to  prevent  its  being  blown  out. 

Sometimes  a bead  has  been  cast  round  the 
end  outside  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  yarn 
being  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  but 
in  severe  frosts  pipes  are  contracted,  and  the 
bead  draws  out  the  lead,  which  is  not  re- 
turned into  the  socket  when  the  pipes  expand 
again,  but  is  left  protruding,  so  that  pipes 
are  now  generally  made  with  plain  ends. 
Similarly,  a band,  or  a couple  of  them,  used  to 
be  cast  round  the  body  of  the  pipe,  but  there 
is  no  necessity  for  them. 

In  laying  large  pipe.s,  they  must  necessarily 
be  laid  singly,  while  two  small  pipes  of  3iu.  or 
4in.  diameter  may  be  jointed  outside  of  the 
trench,  and  laid  together.  For  large  pipes, 
special  machinerj-  is  required  for  laying  them. 
The  common  three-legs  do  well  enough  for 
pipes  up  to  about  ISin.  diameter,  but  for 
those  of  24in.,  30in.,  3Gin.,  and  40in.,  wheeled 
carriages  are  better.  A convenient  form  is 
one  with  two  wheels,  with  a bowed  axle,  from 
which  the  pipe  is  slung  by  blocks  aud  chains. 
The  pipe  is  rolled  up  to  the  trench  as  near  as 
may  be  to  where  it  is  wanted,  aud  the  pipe- 
carriage  picks  it  up  and  carries  it  to  its  place 
aud  lowers  it  into  the  trench.  Cross  timbers 
aud  runners  of  half- balks  are  required  for 
this  work,  and  to  prevent  accidents  from 
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their  breakage,  the  soundest  Baltic  fir  timber 
should  be  selected.  Oak  or  other  hard  wood 
is  too  heavy  to  move  about,  and  American 
pine  gives  too  little  warning  of  its  being  over- 
loaded before  it  breaks,  but  good  Meiuel  or 
Dantzic  fir  combines  the  qualities  most  re- 
quired. 

To  get  the  pipes  from  the  wharf  or  depot  to 
the  trench  is  sometimes  not  an  easy  thing  to 
be  done  when  they  are  heavy.  Ilauling- 
carriages  are  sometimes  made  to  run  on  four 
wheels,  but  a very  good  form  of  carriage  is 
one  with  two  broad  wheels  with  a bowed  axle, 
from  which  the  pipe  is  slung.  For  small  pipes 
a low  four-wheeled  truck  is  used,  ou  to  and 
from  which  the  pipes  are  rolled  ; but  for  pipes 
of  large  size  it  is  usual  to  sling  them  under- 
neath. The  ordinary  two-wheeled  cart  is  very 
unhandy  for  this  kind  of  work,  even  for  the 
small  pipes. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

The  twenty  first  lecture  of  this  course  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Zerffi  in  the  Lecture  Theatre 
of  the  Kensington  Museum  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last.  The  lecturer  said  that  in  summing  up  the 
contents  of  the  preceding  twenty  lectures  it  would 
be  found  that  the  statuary  of  the  ancients  might 
be  divided  into  three  great  groups,  viz.,  the 
Symbolic,  the  Idealistic,  and  the  Naturalistic. 
Egypt  was  the  representative  of  symbolism, 
Greece  of  idealism,  and  Rome  of  naturalism.  In 
these  three  divisions  many  phases  and  amalga- 
mations of  other  styles  had  been  and  would  be 
traced.  The  styles  represented  the  stages  of 
transition  from  the  first  attempts  in  art  to  the 
most  glorious  productions  of  architecture  and 
sculpture — from  the  first  scanty  lines  in  orna- 
mentation to  the  well-regulated  symmetrically- 
arranged  decorations  of  Greek  works.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  had  nowhere  shown  a decline 
in  art  ; on  the  contrary,  from  the  pottery  of  pre- 
historic times  and  the  rough  wooden  dolls  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  or  Greece,  to  the  Zeus  of 
Phidias,  mankind  had  slowly  but  surely  drawn 
nearer  to  perfection.  There  could  he  no  doubt 
that  this  progress  did  not  take  place  everywhere 
simultaneously,  but  passed  like  a vivifying 
shower  over  districts,  producing  various  fruits 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  science 
actual  knowledge  was  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
ideas,  discoveries,  and  theories  which  had  pre- 
ceded our  times,  and  this  was  the  case  with  art 
in  general — with  ornamental  art  especially.  The 
general  motives  and  forms  were  given,  and  all 
depended  upon  the  right  use  aud  variation  of  that 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  us  by  former 
generations.  The  three  groups,  symbolic,  ideal, 
and  natural,  still  ruled  supreme,  and  only  a right 
understanding  of  the  sphere  of  each  would  enable 
us  to  progress  in  art.  The  Aryans  had  shown 
their  intellectual  superiority  on  the  Ganges  as  me- 
taphysicians and  constructors  of  rock-hewn 
temples.  They  had  built  palaces  and  towers 
round  Babylon  and  Nineveh  ; had,  as  Persians, 
made  conquests  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ; and 
had  produced  marvellous  works  of  art  in  Attica 
and  the  Peleponessus,  and  at  Ai'gos,  Rhodes, 
Korinthum,  Syrakos.  The  same  Aryan  spirit 
might  be  traced  ou  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  founding 
the  most  powerful  hierarchy,  and  astonishing  the 
world  with  gigantic  architectural  productions.  We 
had  found  the  same  element  ou  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  having  discovered  traces  of  analogous 
works  of  art  on  the  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Lake  Titicaca.  Wherever  a free  in- 
tercourse with  Nature  had  taken  place,  a symme- 
trical appreciation  and  correct  reproduction  of 
forms  had  been  the  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  find  that  wherever  the  productions  of 
Nature  had  been  looked  upon  as  being  those  of 
an  evil  spirit,  this  had  not  been  the  case.  The 
more  man  occupied  himself  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  Nature,  the  more  he  realised  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  blended  beauties  of  sea  aud  land, 
and  of  human  beings  endowed  with  the  divine 
spark  of  intellect,  and  with  bodily  grace ; aud  the 
more  he  advanced  in  artistic  piower,  plants  aud 
flowers,  trees  and  waves,  became  animated,  aud 
Nature  spoke  to  the  imagination  the  intelligible 
language  of  beauty.  Their  reproductions  were 
but  echoes — transcriptions  of  the  whisperings  of 
Nature.  We  could  trace  in  art  many  deviations 
from  the  path  of  beauty,  but  we  should  find  that 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  historical  pro- 


gress the  j)roductiou8  of  our  great  Greek  masters 
were  never  altogether  forgotten  or  lost.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  the  Etruscans,  Dr.  Zerffi  ob- 
served that  the  origin  of  this  people  had  been 
traced  to  the  general  group  of  the  Aryans.  The 
first  settlers  in  Etruria,  the  Pelasgiaus,  had  built 
the  town  of  Tarquinii,  which  for  a long  period  re- 
mained the  chief  town  of  the  Etruscan  confedera- 
tion, aud  had  always  been  the  centre  of  Greek 
culture.  Having  settled  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Apennines,  this  nation  had,  at  an  early  period, 
to  struggle  against  the  powerful  influences  of 
Nature,  and  was  driven  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise. The  people,  the  lecturer  continued,  had 
had  to  gain  their  soil  by  force.  In  spring  they 
were  compelled  to  stop  the  inundations  caused  by 
overflowing  rivers,  and  in  summer  to  provide 
water  for  the  parched  valleys.  They  soon  became 
masters  of  the  arts  of  constructing  aqueducts  and 
irrigating  land.  They  were  superstitious,  but  this 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  most  extraor- 
dinary petrifactions  everywhere  abounded.  Near 
Contesi  the  bones  of  a whale  had  been  found,  aud 
the  Valley  of  the  Arno  resembled  a burial 
place  for  elephants.  The  bones  of  the  mas- 
todon, the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus 
were  scattered  all  over  old  Etruria,  and  were  used 
to  fence  in  the  fields.  Those  of  bears,  wolves, 
hyaenas,  panthers,  &c.,  were,  however,  in  such 
abundance  that  the  peasants  even  at  the  present 
day  believe  they  grew  like  plants,  and  were  sown 
by  invisible  spirits.  The  aspect  of  Nature  and 
the  remains  of  an  antediluvian  world  had  given 
the  Etruscan  priesthood  an  irresistible  sway  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  Etruscans,  unlike 
the  Greeks,  in  whom  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
was  keen  and  intense,  had  directed  their  minds  to 
gloomy  contemplations  or  to  practical  purposes. 
To  defend  their  towns  they  constructed  walls,  and 
to  protect  themselves  from  imaginary  monsters 
they  built  excellent  houses.  Their  temples 
difi'ered  in  some  details  from  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  cella  had  generally  been  square,  and  some- 
times more  than  one  had  been  constructed  in  the 
postica.  The  antica  had  been  filled  with  columns. 
The  style  was  Doric,  but  the  Etruscans  never 
attained  that  earnest  majestic  simplicity  which 
brought  this  order  to  such  perfection  in  Greece. 
The  columns  had  bases,  were  more  slender,  and 
stood  further  apart,  supporting  a wooden  roof 
with  clumsily  protruding  beams  and  unwieldy 
cornice  and  high  pediment.  Some  cinerary 
chests  showed  Greek  forms,  but  were  of  coarse 
workmanship.  To  tombs  and  burial  places  the 
Etruscans  devoted  great  care.  These  might  be 
classified  under  five  headings — (1)  Subterranean 
tombs,  hewn  into  the  tufa  with  steps  leading 
underground  ; they  were  generally  provided  with 
a vestibulum  consisting  of  several  chambers, 
sometimes  supported  by  columns.  The  ceiling 
was  either  horizontal  or  pointed  (in  imitation 
of  a wooden  roof).  Tombs  of  this  class 
were  to  be  found  at  Void,  Clusium,  and  Volaterrse. 
(2)  Subterranean  tombs  with  tumuli  above  them  ; 
they  were  generally  single  graves.  The  corpses 
were  placed  |On  stone  beds,  to  be  found  at 
Tarquinii.  (3)  Burial  chambers  (cocumella) 
with  artificial  hills  above  them,  provided  inside 
with  a tower-like  construction,  to  he  found  near 
Void,  Tarquinii,  and  Viterbo.  (4)  Chambers  ver- 
ticaUy  hewn  into  rocks,  with  a simple  or  orna- 
mental entrance,  to  be  found  near  Tuscania.  (5) 
Similar  rock-hewn  chambers  with  facades  screen- 
ing the  entrance  ; these  facades  were  either  in  the 
form  of  doors  (as  in  Aria)  or  of  Doric  fronts  (as  at 
Orchia).  The  tombs  were  all  more  or  less  orna- 
mented. In  all  Etruscan  productions  the  predo- 
minating element  was  the  want  of  idealism,  as  they 
possessed  only  a sober  spirit  of  practical  execution. 
Many  of  their  sculptures  connected  this  people 
directly  with  India  and  Egypt.  The  importance 
of  their  art,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  was 
derived  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  had 
held  to  the  old  traditional  forms  and  types  of  the 
East  at  a time  when  Greece  could  already  boast  a 
perfect  art.  This  was  clearly  proved  by  their 
tombs,  the  reliefs  of  which  were  full  of  lively 
scenes,  reminding  us  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonish 
sculptures.  Having  described  these  reliefs  in 
detail,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  at  a very  early  period  excelled  in  pottery 
and  metal  works.  Chiselling  and  founding  were 
well  known  to  them,  and  a vast  number  of  chests, 
candelabra,  mirrors,  and  other  objects  testified  to 
their  ability  in  working  gold,  silver,  and  bronze. 
About  6(30b  .c.  Euchier,  lliopos,  Eugrammos,  and 
Demaratos  were  driven  into  Italy  from  Korinthum, 
aud  had  taught  the  Etruscans  a higher  kind  of 
artistic  feeling.  From  that  time  these  people  ha  1 
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especially  excelled  in  terra-cotta  works,  as  was 
shown  by  the  specimens  of  vases,  amphorae,  sta- 
tuettes, and  bronze  works.  They  were  very  fond 
of  bodily  ornamentation,  and  this  was  the  case  at 
the  present  day  with  the  peasants.  To  wear  a 
ring  was  considered  essential  by  an  Etruscan,  and 
this  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the  art  of  cutting 
stone  {glyptics)  was  so  much  cultivated  amongst 
them.  In  illustration  of  those  remarks.  Dr.  ZerflB 
drew  attention  to  a collection  of  specimens  of 
jewellery,  &c.,  from  the  Museum,  and  said  that 
Etruscan  works  of  art  might  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  which  were  (1)  the  original  Tuscania  (as 
they  were  called  by  Strabo),  or  Etruscan  products, 
which  were  heavy  in  form  and  details.  The 
dresses  were  stiff,  and  a peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  figures  was  that  they  were  without  beards. 
Of  this  class  we  had  many  bronze  works,  very  few 
sculptures  in  stone,  some  gems,  and  some  very 
ancient  wall-paintings,.  (2)  Imitations  of  Oriental 
(especially  Egyptian  and  Babylonish)  forms. 
Tapestry  was  much  used  for  floor  and  wall  deco- 
rations. These  productions  were  good  as  imita- 
tions, but  were  wanting  in  originality.  (3)  Cari- 
catures, which  were  always  to  be  found  at  times 
when  nations  would  not  look  upon  art  from  a 
higher  point  of  view.  Taste  degenerated,  and 
the  quaint  was  preferred  to  the  harmoniously 
simple.  The  imagination  once  driven  in  this 
direction  exerted  itself  to  excel  in  grotesque  com- 
positions ; and  as  these  productions  could  not  be 
brought  under  the  rules  of  strict  beauty,  artists 
found  thern  easier,  and,  therefore,  more  delightful. 
(4)  Works  in  the  best  Greek  style  in  bronze  only, 
such  as  frames  and  bandies  of  mirrors.  The 
modern  articles  de  Paris  had  their  prototypes  in 
the  “articles  of  Etruria.’’  Whenever  the  higher 
spirit  of  art  was  neglected,  the  dynamic  force 
created  highly-meritorious  works,  but  on  a far 
smaller  scale.  (5)  Mechanical  products.  With 
reference  to  these,  the  lecturer  observed  that  art, 
looked  upon  as  an  outgrowth  of  bare  necessity, 
could  not  flourish.  The  utilitarian  incubus  ex- 
pelled all  higher  ideas  and  aspirations  from  the 
brain  of  the  artist,  and  only  where  the  two  ele- 
ments— the  utilitarian  and  the  artistic — were 
combined  could  real  works  of  art  be  expected. 

In  his  next  lecture  Dr.  Zerffi  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  Roman  art. 


BUILDING  SURVEYORS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, among  other  topics,  touched  upon  the 
duties  of  building  surveyors  with  regard  to  quan- 
tities and  measurements.  Certain  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  led  to  the  subject  being 
taken  up  by  Mr.  J.  Me.  D.  Bermingham,  associate, 
who,  on  the  16th  ult.,  read  a paper  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract. 

_ After  referring  to  the  way  in  which  the  prac- 
tice of  preparing  detailed  bills  of  quantities  for 
nearly  all  building  works  to  be  contracted  for 
has  increased  of  late  years  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Ber- 
mingham  proceeded  to  show  that  the  issuing  of 
such  quantities  was  desirable,  on  the  grounds  that 
fam  remuneration  for  fair  work  is  the  guiding 
principle  to  produce  harmonious  action  between 
architect,  builder,  and  client,  and  by  having  a 
carefully  prepared  bill  of  quantities  a great  ob- 
stacle  IS  overcome,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  should, 
the  behef  that  the  actual  work  to  be  executed  is 
therein  represented,  beside  presenting  an  array 
o prices  likely  to  meet  any  emergency  in  the 
event  of  alterations  to  the  contract.  Having 
spoken  of  the  advantage  conferred  on  the  archi- 
tect by  having  the  assistance  of  a surveyor,  inas- 
much  as  he  was  relieved  somewhat  of  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  him,  the  author  next 
considered  the  question,  whether  the  absorbing  of 
the  duties  of  the  quantity  surveyor  into  those  of 
the  architect  would  bo  judicious  ? He  did  not 
believe  it  would,  for  it  would  be  a combination  in 
which,  on  the  one  side,  the  ideal  and  the  artistic 
Mould  largely  predominate  in  the  mind, 

„ , ' other , it  is  the  dull  monotony  of 

calculations,  the  tedious  unravelling  of  pro- 
blems  which  necessitate  patience  and  perse- 

erance.  To  be  skilled  in  architecture 
requires  all  the  study  and  practice  which  a 
student  can  give,  without  more  than  incidentally 
. ^risight  into  the  systematic  principles 

involved  in  ascertaining  the  work  to  be  executed, 
and  in  dealing  with  alterations  arising  in  course 
„i  ) while  to  be  skilled  as  a surveyor, 

^o  requires  a great  amount  of  study,  beside  a 
much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of 


a builder’s  business,  both  as  regards  the  various 
means  of  best  and  most  economically  providing  all 
materials,  and  of  disposing  of  the  same  in  the 
structure.  The  taste  developed  in  designing  is 
rather  antagonistic  to  that  developed  by  the  in- 
cessant routine  of  calculations.  As  regarded  the 
idea  of  the  architect  having  a deputy  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a quantity-taker,  Mr.  Bermingham 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  be  found 
to  work  well.  Of  course  it  was  quite  feasible  to 
have  the  quantities  issued  in  that  way,  but  he 
concluded  that  the  builders  would  urge  the  attach- 
ment of  the  quantities  to  the  contract,  and  in  that 
case  would  such  a deputy  be  found  equal  in  dis- 
cussion on  all  questions  arising  to  the  indepen- 
dent surveyor,  with  his  great  and  varied  range  of 
experience  ? He  (Mr.  Bermingham)  thought  not, 
and  therefore  he  dissented  from  the  President’s 
recommendation  of  combining  the  duties  of  the 
quantity,  surveyor  with  that;  of  the  architect,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  suggested  the  employment  of  a 
separate  party.  Though  the  two  branches  were 
combined  in  practice  in  many  parts  of  England, 
that  fact  afforded  no  proof  that  that  plan  was  bet- 
ter than  the  separate  system  adopted  in  London, 
from  which,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  largest  ex- 
perience, a strong  precedent  might  be  taken. 
Referring  to  the  custom  of  Scotch  architects,  Mr. 
Bermingham  said  that  from  a tetter  he  had  re- 
cently seen  it  appeared  that  in  Glasgow  the 
quantities  are  used  principally  as  a schedule  of 
prices,  and  that  the  whole  work  is  measured  at 
periods  during  the  course  of  erection,  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  the  contractor  being  paid,  ac. 
cording  to  the  schedule,  for  all  works  over  that 
returned  in  original  quantities,  and  having  de- 
ducted all  under  amount  therein  represented. 
The  only  way  he  can  absolutely  lose,  therefore,  is 
by  undertaking  work  at  too  low  a price.  The 
payment  for  measurement  of  executed  work  is 
defrayed,  half  by  employer  and  half  by  contractor. 
Though  this  principle  possessed  many  good 
points,  and  recognised  the  honesty  of  paying  for 
work  done  if  same  had  not  been  included  in  the 
data  from  which  the  lumpsum  was  arrived  at,  and 
vice  vevsay  it  would  largely  increase  a surveyor’s 
duties,  and  the  author  did  not  think  this  plan 
was  the  most  desirable.  Would  it  not  be  time 
enough,  he  asked,  to  incur  expense  of  this  kind  if 
the  contract  was  departed  from,  in  which  case  the 
amount  of  departure  could  be  ascertained  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a total  measurement  ? There 
evidently  existed  a strong  confidence  in  thus  mu- 
tually  abiding  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  an 
independent  surveyor  as  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  works  executed,  and  from  it  the 
author  inferred  that  the  aim  of  the  proposal  in 
the  address  could  be  obtained  by  a simpler  but 
probably  quite  as  effectual  a process. 

Mr.  Bermingham  next  proceeded  to  consider 
what  steps  are  necessary  and  practicable  to  operate 
successfully  in  procuring  a firm  basis  on  which 
contracts  can  be  entered  into  and  completed  with 
an  honest  impartiality,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned,  and  especially  with  a view  of  im- 
proving the  confessedly  unhealthy  position  and 
relations  of  the  independent  building  surveyor. 
The  latter,  in  many  cases,  is  looked  on  as  an 
unwelcome  intrusion  ; and  though  much  may  be 
said  against  him  under  existing  arrangements,  he 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  made  to  bear  burdens  not 
propeily  his  own.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
most  unpleasant  position  in  which  he  is  now 
placed.  He  is  not  supported  by  his  natural 
ally,  the  architect,  and  is  barely  recognised  ex- 
cept as  the  servant  of  the  builder.  Why  is  this  ? 

Is  it  because  in  the  main  he  is  employed  by  the 
contractor,  and,  in  the  honest  protection  of  in- 
terests entrusted  to  him  falls  foul  of  the  architect  ? 

Is  it  because  in  points  of  dispute  he  sometimes  is 
enabled  to  prove  that  certain  claims  must  be 
allowed  claims  which  increase  the  expenditure 
to  an  unlooked-for  amount  ? Or  is  it  because 
there  is  an  impression  that  in  preparing  the 
original  bills  of  quantities,  the  tendency,  unavoid- 
able though  it  may  be,  exists  of  measuring  same 
“full,”  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  tenders 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  client,  and  widening  the 
difference  between  same  and  the  approximate 
estimate  of  the  proposed  works?  Among  these 
questions  may  be  found  some  idea  of  the  reasons 
that  have  brought  about  this  state  of  things  ; and 
with  a proposal  before  you  of  re-uniting  that  branch 
to  the  others  of  the  profession,  it  seems  rather 
strange,  that  within  the  lapse  of  a comparatively 
short  time  such  a feeling  of  estrangement  should  be 
engendered  by  the  separate  practice.  Does  there 
I exist  now  a greater  proportion  of  disputes  than 
I formerly  by  which  this  feeling  would  have  been 


encouraged?  Now  though  Mr.  Birmingham  did 
not  desii'e  to  exculpate  surveyors  (for  some  of 
them  were,  in  his  opinion,  largely  to  blame  in 
having  brought  about  their  present  position),  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  belief  that  architects 
were  not  without  some  responsi  ility  in  such 
being  the  case.  Moving  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  profession,  with  influence  of  no  small  degree 
in  regulating  all  matters  in  connection  therewith, 
and  as  arbitrators  between  the  public  and  the 
contractor,  it  was  their  place  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  class  risen  up  to  discharge  the  duties  laid 
aside  by  themselves,  and  to  have  used  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  classes  creeping  in  which  have 
eventually  created  the  present  unhealtliiness. 
The  surveyor  is  of  course,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  liable  to  err;  but  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  you  think  of  the  great 
division  of  his  labour,  the  numberless  items  which, 
while  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  works, 
are  arrived  at  by  continued  strain  on  the  memory 
— by,  in  fact,  raising  the  edifice  in  his  mind ; the 
systematic  care  required  in  transferring  to  paper 
all  the  items  occurring  in  so  doing  ; remembering 
also,  that  by  far  the  greater  liability  accrues  to 
him  from  forgetting  something  altogether,  or  in 
part,  than  from  returning  same  too  “ full.’’ 
Considering  these  matters,  there  must  be  an  in- 
stinctive inclination  towards  returning  each  item 
a little  “full’’  in  order  to  protect  from  loss  the 
people  with  whose  interests  he  is  entrusted,  as  he 
finds,  on  entering  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  that 
he  has  a larger  share  of  support  from  the  building 
community  than  from  the  public  or  the  architects 
who^  represent  them.  Again,  where  work  is  ad- 
vertised, every  class  of  builder  may  come  together, 
as  also  it  may  be  the  casein  limited  competitions, 
where  the  greatest  strictness  is  not  pursued.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  architects  stand  aloof,  and  that 
the  present  system  exists,  the  tendency  with  the 
surveyor  must  be  to  strain  the  mind’s  view  of  the 
impartial  and  just.  With  the  adjusting  of  final 
accounts  the  surveyor  becomes  much  associated, 
and  unless  when  employed  by  and  between  the 
parties  concernced,  he  should  not  be  looked  as  an 
arbitrator,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  In  rare 
cases  this  does  occur,  and  the  result  goes  to  prove 
that  the  mutual  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced, 
that  an  impartial  and  fair  view  is  striven  to  be 
taken  of  the  meaning  and  construction  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  various  documents  that  form  part 
thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  surveyor 
isemployed  eitherto  measure  “extras”  and  “omis- 
sions,” furnishing  the  contractor’s  account,  or  to 
check  same  on  the  part  of  the  client,  when  sub- 
mitted, he  at  once  loses  any  claim  to  the  position 
of  an  arbitrator,  except  so  far  as  consists  in  watch- 
ing the  interests  of  his  client. 

As  before  remarked,  architects  are  not  without 
some  responsibility  for  the  very  unwholesome 
state  of  things  which  undeniably  exists.  Is  it 
not  an  unpleasant  fact  that  the  public  regard  an 
acquaintance  with  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  as  a 
species  of  speculation  in  which  all  their  calcula- 
tions are  only  ideal  ? Is  it  not  characteristic  of 
some  architects  that  they  aim  at  obtaining  the 
greatest  accommodation  and  effect  for  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  expended,  and  does  it  not  often 
occur  in  that  endeavour  the  mark  is  over-reached  ? 
Mbith  this  result,  that  when  the  tenders  are  re- 
ceived, and  the  works  proceed,  dissatisfaction 
ensues,  the  client  being  put  to  a greater  outlay 
than  he  desired.  Another  not  unusual  cause  arises 
in  the  plans  and  specification  not  being  clearly  de- 
fined. The  surveyor  is,  therefore,  obliged,  in 
niany  cases,  to  decide  for  himself  between  different 
views,  and,  as  a necessity,  has  to  adopt  that  which 
will  prevent  his  client  from  subsequent  loss ; 
while,  had  eufificient  details  of  work  and  specifi- 
cation been  furnished,  he  could  better  perform  his 
duty,  while  the  tenders  would  be  reduced  by  a 
perceptible  percentage.  Another  cause,  and  one 
prolific  of  unpleasant  consequences,  occurs  in  the 
matter  of  throwing  the  onus  on  the  contractor,  and 
binding  him  up  with  all  kinds  of  conditions  and 
clauses — no  doubt  justifiable,  as  intended  against 
those  who  cannot  act  uprightly,  but  certainly  not 
necessary  if  a proper  and  judicious  selection  be 
made  of  men  of  respectability  and  character.  He 
is  compelled  to  give  security  for  the  performance 
of  his  portion  of  the  contract,  while  the  party  with 
whom  he  makes  same,  though  possibly  not  a whit 
more  honest  or  safe,  gives  none  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his,  viz. — the  payment,  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  general  preference  for  executing 
contracts  for  and  with  public  bodies  in  contradis- 
tinction to  private  individuals.  In  fact,  so 
numerous  are  such  contingent  clauses,  that  in  few 
cases  can  a contract  be  entered  into  where  the 
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party  '(vlio  makes  same  lias  not  some  game  of 
chance  which  may  end  profitably  or  the  reverse. 
This  practice,  Mr.  Bermin  ham  went  on  to  show, 
is  neither  conducive  to  the  healthy  development 
of  business,  nor  founded  on  a spirit  of  equity.  It 
is  productive  of  disappointment,  disagreement,  and 
wi  angling,  until  nothing  outside  the  strict  letter 
of  the  contract  will  be  thought  of,  and  the  settle- 
ment finally  becomes  one  of  trouble  and  perhaps 
litigation.  Why  not,  he  asked,  have  contracts 
founded  on  a firm  and  strictly  definite  basis  ? Why 
not  the  preliminary  difficulties  disposed  of  by  the 
suiveyor,  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  cost  of  the 
proper  party — the  employer  ; and  such  things  as 
extra  depth  of  foundations,  increased  expenditure 
in  pi'utecting  other  properties,  the  connecting 
staunchly  of  adjoining  buildings,  and  other  such 
considerations,  be  kept  Separate,  to  be  paid  for 
over  and  above  the  contract  made,  according  to 
the  actual  outlay  or  value  ? 

Eeferi  ing  to  the  questions  of  the  quantity-sur- 
veyor's responsibility  and  charges,  the  author  said 
that  to  what  extent  the  surveyor  was  responsible 
was  a point  most  unsettled  even  in  Loudon 
practice  or  as  sanctioned  by  law,  and  with  all  the 
faults  of  the  existing  system  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
sider how  he  could  honestly  discharge  his  duties 
and  feel  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him.  Why 
should  either  the  builder  or  surveyor  be  asked  to 
pay  for  woik  which,  though  omitted  from  the  bill 
of  quantities,  from  which  the  total  value  is  de_ 
lived,  the  employer  is  directly  receiving  the  equi- 
valent for  ? Why  should  he  not  honestly  pay 
for  it  ? 

On  the  subject  of  charges,  little  can  be  said. 
Among  surveyors,  as  among  architects  and  every 
other  class  of  men,  you  will  find  some  who  will 
undeimine  any  regulated  scale,  and  others,  not 
content  with  it,  will  adopt  one  more  remunera- 
tive, and  what  they  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  for  the  services  they  render.  You  cannot 
control  this,  but  you  can  render  a permanent 
service  by  giving  forth  to  the  profession — under 
the  most  important  professional  body  constituted 
in  this  country — a scale  of  fees  ascertained  from 
the  practices  and  customs  extant. 

In  conclusiou_  Mr.  Bermiugham  made  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  : 

Let  every  architect  employ  his  own  surveyor  in 
all  cases,  and  let  him  be  paid  either  by  his  clients 
directly,  or  through  the  architect. 

Let  fair,  equitable,  and  definite  contracts  be 
fonued,  and  the  contractor  be  jraid  separately  for 
all  contingent  works  outside  same. 

Let  the  contractor  have  the  option,  before  sign- 
ing the  contiact,  of  assuming  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  surveyor’s  work,  no  errors  in  same  to 
be  of  any  avail,  or  claim  against  any  party  con- 
cerned ; or  let  him  sign  it,  having  the  bill  of 
quantities  forming  part  of  contract  to  be  used  as  a 
schedule  of  prices,  and  in  case  errors  occur,  the 
amount  of  same  to  he  either  added  to  or  deducted 
from  the  contract  amount  when  they  exceeded  a 
certain  percentage  of  variation. 

Let  sufficient  detail--  be  given  beforehand  by  the 
architect.  Let  him  examine  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cation when  they  pass  from  the  surveyor’s  hands. 
Carefully  uote.d  and  revised  by  him. 

Let  all  vaiiations  from  the  contract  he  arrived 
at  by  the  suiveyor  independently  between  party 
and  party,  unless  in  such  extensive  works  where 
two  surveyors  would  be  advisable. 

Let  a spirit  of  mutual  confidence  be  inspired 
among  all  concerned  l y having  the  contracts  on  a 
fair,  equitable  basis  for  both  parties,  by  careful 
selection  of  respectable  and  upright  contractors, 
and  by  reposing  confidence  in  surveyors  who  seek 
to  impartially  administer  the  trust  placed  in  their 
hands. 

Let  every  question  of  importance  be  decided  by 
the  architect  as  an  independent  arbitrator,  when 
worked  out  and  referred  to  him  by  the  surveyor ; 
and  in  any  case  where  the  parties  concerned  will 
not  abide  by  the  decision,  let  a clause  in  specifi- 
cation refer  same  to  the  friendly  arbitration  of 
members  of  the  Institute  chosen  by  each,  a pro- 
ceeding found  to  w'ork  so  peacefully  and  amicably 
with  merchants  and  their  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
thereby'  avoiding  all  law. 

Lastly,  and  above  all,  let  there  be  unity  of  feel- 
ing and  action  in  the  general  endeavour  to  eradi- 
cate the  evils  existing.  Let  some  scheme  be 
fostered  th.it  will  carry  uS  out  of  this  ditficulty, 
perplexity,  and  trouble  iuto  a future  where  the 
man  who  wishes  to  build  a mansion  can  do  so 
with  the  same  feeling  of  confidence,  security, 
and  pleasure  as  he  would  the  furniture  to  deco- 
rate it. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BKITISH 
AKCHITECTS. 

The  following  correspondence  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  first  leading  article  this  week  : — 
21,  Upper  Bedford-place,  Kussell-squarc, 
Dear  Sir,  March,  1871. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Members  on  Monday  last  was  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  oblige  me  to  write  to  the  President, 
resigning  my  office  of  Honorary  Secretary.  I 
think  it  but  respectful  to  send  you  a copy  of  my 
letter,  and  to  express  my  liveliest  gratitude  to 
yom-self  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Institute 
for  the  kind  consideration  I have  ever  received 
at  your  and  their  hands. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

Tuos.  L.  Doxaldson. 

Copy. 

Me.  President,  8th  March,  1871. 

The  proposition,  which  you  have  formally 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  that  the  present  Assistant  paid  Secre- 
tary should  be  raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  (not 
Honorary)  Secretary  and  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  should  have  the  side  control  and  manage- 
ment, under  the  Council,  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  so  that,  in  effect  also,  the  other,  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  would  be  subordinate  to 
him,  is  an  arrangement  which  I think  will  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  official  department  of  the 
Institute,  and  consequently  to  its  best  interests. 

This  leaves  no  other  step  for  me  to  take,  or  any 
other  Member  of  the  Profession  who  has  any 
respect  for  himself  as  Honorary  Secretary,  than 
to  decline  to  he  put  in  such  humiliating  subordi- 
nation. 

I therefore  place  my  resignation  unreservedly 
in  your  hands,  and  1 must  request  that  my  name 
be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  Fellows. 

I desire  not  for  one  moment  to  stand  between 
the  wishes  of  the  Members  and  what  they  may 
consider  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Body.  I 
beg  them  to  consider  this  as  only  one  more 
last  instance,  painful  as  it  must  be  to  me,  of  the 
affection  and  devotion  I feel  for  an  Institution 
in  whose  formation  I was  an  humble  instrument, 
and  to  whose  success  I have  devoted  the  most 
earnest  services  and  unswerving  duty  during  six 
and  thii’ty  years.  I have  done  so  without  any 
other  object  or  desire  of  reward  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  the  Profession. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  President, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Thos.  L.  Donaldson. 

Thos.  H.  Wvatt,  Esq.  President,  R.I.B.A. 
♦ 

ARTISANS’,  LABOURERS’,  AND  GENERAL 
DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  and  soir6e  of  this 
company  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  at  Radley’s  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
J.  Baxter  Langley,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  bcfoi’e  proceeding  to  make  a statement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  announced  that 
letters  had  been  received  from  Lord  Derby,  Dean 
Stanley,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished noblemen  and  gentlemen,  expressing 
regret  at  being  unable  to  attend.  From  the  report 
it  appears  that  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  share 
capital  amounted  to  £3,014  ; it  is  now  increased 
to  £6,000,  and  the  uncalled  capital  has  risen  from 
£15,000  to  £’26,000.  There  are  now  1,250  share- 
holders, being  an  increase  of  290  dm’ing  the  year. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  great  depression,  nevertheless  the  directors 
are  enabled  to  pay  interest  of  5 per  cent,  on 
deposits  and  6 per  cent,  dividend  on  share 
capital,  leaving  abalanceof  £401  7s.  6d.  to  carry 
forward  to  a reserve  fund.  The  company  has 
just  completed  the  erection  of  a large  number  of 
improved  workmen's  dwellings,  with  lectm’e- 
hall  and  school-rooms.  The  gi’eatest  attention 
has  been  paid  to  ventilation  and  all  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  dry  ash  closets  (the  patent  of 
which  the  company  has  purchased)  are  used  in 
preference  to  water-closets.  The  directors  are 
preparing  plans  for  the  erection  of  their  model 
dwelUugs  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  dis- 
tricts. While  the  company  is  thus  doing  a bene- 
ficent work,  it  is  a business  undertaking,  and 
pledged  to  make  its  plans  profitable  to  the  share- 
holdei-s  as  well  as  honourable  to  them.  With 
limited  capital,  and  without  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment loans,  the  company  has  paid  74  per  cent.  In 


these  days,  when  the  people  are  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  error  of  suffering  the  existence  of 
houses  of  “ immoral  construction,”  it  is  credit- 
able to  this  company  that  it  builds  no  houses  of 
less  than  five  rooms.  The  tenant  pays  only 
4s.  fid.  per  week  for  a five-roomed  house,  includ- 
ing scullery  and  cellar  additional.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  the  next  annual  meeting  200  more 
dwellings  may  be  erected  by  the  company.  Mr. 
Baxter  Langley,  having  commented  on  and  ex- 
plained the  report,  the  meeting  was  ably 
addressed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Birley,  M.P.  for  Man- 
chester, and  by  Mr.  William  Pare  (long  connected 
with  the  co-operative  movement),  Mr.  A.  A. 
Walton  (of  Brecon,  and  who  had  been  much 
engaged  in  arbiti’ation  and  conciliation),  Mr. 
Illingworth  (M.P.  for  Knareshorough),  Mr.  Kel- 
sall  (superintendent  of  the  Company’s  buildings 
at  Manchester),  Mr.  A.  Bishop  (plasterer,  and 
one  of  the  Company’s  tenants);  and  the  Chairman 
(Lord  Shaftesbury),  in  conclusion,  delivered  a 
most  eloquent  address  on  the  good  such  com- 
panies were  doing  and  would  do  for  the  advance- 
ment of  public  and  social  morality.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Leicester,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Edward  Holden,  the  largest  shareholder  of  the 
company,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitution was  held  on  Tuesday  week,  the 
28th  ult.,  at  the  office,  14,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hannen  (Holland  and  Hannen), 
the  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a good  attendance. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  remarked  that  though  the  increase  of 
the  subscriptions  received  during  the  past  year 
was  but  little  over  the  amount  received  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  fact  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  spite  of  the  war  on  the  continent 
(which  has  affected  all  charitable  iustitutions), 
and  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  building  trades, 
was  a very  gratifying  one.  He  approved  of  tho 
plan  of  grant  ,ng  pensions  only  to  the  amount 
of  one  half  the  annual  subscriptions  received,  and 
of  funding  all  donations,  which  formed  a good 
groundwork  for  the  permanent  relief  of  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  Institution.  With  regard  to  the 
Asylum  Fund,  he  said  he  noticed  that  the  rules 
stated  that  the  objects  of  the  Institution  were 
the  relief  of  the  decayed  builders’  clerks  and  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  their  children. 
The  name  ‘‘Asylum  ” Fund,  he  remarked,  seemed 
to  suggest  something  in  the  shape  of  almshouses, 
but  upon  that  point  the  builders  were  more 
likely  to  have  correct  views  than  most  societies, 
and  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pen- 
sions granted  to  then’  decayed  members  was  the 
way  to  effect  the  gi-eatest  good  with  the  means 
at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Boyes,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  thanked  Mr.  Hannen  for  his  remarks 
about  the  Asylum  Fund,  which  should,  with 
more  propriety,  he  called  the  “ Orphan”  Fund, 
and  explained  that  there  was  a rule  that  when 
this  fund*  reached  £1,000,  a general  meeting 
should  be  held  to  consider  its  appropriation.  A 
motion  had  been  made  about  eighteen  months 
ago  that  life  presentations  in  one  of  the  existing 
orphan  asylums  should  be  purchased  in  the 
names  of  the  President  or  Trustees,  and  that  by 
means  of  life  insurances  upon  those  names  the 
Institution  should  have  perpetually  the  means  of 
renewing  such  presentations  ; the  cost  of  the  first 
purchase  would  thus  be  the  only  outlay  required, 
and  he  hoped  still  that  this  proposition  inight  be 
entertained  by  the  members  of  the  Institution,  and 
education  afforded  to  the  children  of  some  of  the 
pensioners. 

Mr.  Thos.  Stirling  said  he  hoped  there  would 
be  another  election  of  pensioners  in  November, 
and  announced  that  Mr.  John  Waldram  (Hill, 
Keddell  & Waldram)  was  wUliug  to  give  two 
guineas  to  the  unsuccessful  candidate  at  this 
election,  provided  four  other  gentlemen  would  do 
the  same. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  unanimously, 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Smith  then  proposed  various 
alterations  in  the  rules,  so  as  to  admit  the 
widowed  mothers  of  builders’  clerks  within  the 
pale  of  eligible  candidates  for  relief,  remarking 
that  one  who  had  been  entirely  dependent  on  a 
son  for  support  would  be  in  as  bad  a position  as 
a widow,  and  that  every  cii’cumstance  tended  to 
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show  that  the  relief  would  not  he  required  for 
so  long  a period  as  in  the  case  of  a widow,  the 
majority  of  whom  would  be  comparatively  young. 

Blr.  Ward  objected  that  it  was  entirely  alter- 
ing the  objects  and  principles  of  the  Institution, 
and  that  in  its  present  youth  it  was  taxed  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  existing  claims. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place,  in  which 
Messrs.  Marcus  Bourne  Newton,  Thos.  F. 
Cooke,  R.  Ball,  and  H.  I.  Wheatley  took  part, 
several  of  the  speakers  expressing  great  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  Mr.  Smith’s  propositions, 
which  were  severally  brought  forward  and 
negatived. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thos.  Stirling 
for  the  kind  and  valuable  assistance  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  society,  and  another  to  Mr.  Hanuen 
for  his  able  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
meeting  brought  the  proceedings  to  a conclusion. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Birmingham  Assize  Courts. — Our  Birmingham 
correspondent  informs  us  that  twenty-seven  sets 
of  designs  have  been  sent  in  by  competitors,  and 
Mr.  Waterhouse  is  appointed  to  advise.  Our 
correspondent  is  not  inclined  to  think  that  Classic 
will  be  adopted  ; and  he  even  doubts  whether  the 
building  will  be  erected  at  all,  as  the  town  has  its 
hands  full. 

Wharfedale  Poor-law  Union. — The  New 
Workhouse  Plans. — On  Friday  last  a special 
meeting  of  the  guardians  of  the  Wharfedale  Poor- 
law  Union  was  held  at  Otley,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a plan  for  the  new  workhouse  out  of 
twenty  designs  which  had  been  furnished.  The 
ex-officio  guardians  present  were  — Captain 
Dyneley,_  Mr.  F.  Darwin,  and  Mr.  Fawkes,  to- 
gether with  thirty-three  of  the  elected  guardians. 
The  chairman  (Mr.  Thomas  Denison,  of  Yeadon) 
presided.  The  report  of  the  Building  Committee  was 
read,  in  which  plans  bearing  the  mottoes  “Alpha,” 
in  black,  and  “Economy,”  in  blue,  were  recom- 
mended for  the  first  and  second  prizes  respectively. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  should 
be  adopted.  A good  deal  of  discussion  ensued, 
and  various  amendments  were  submitted.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  original  motion  was  carried. 
The  mottoes  of  the  various  plans  were  then 
opened,  and  it  was  found  that  the  designs  bearii.g 
the  motto  “Alpha”  in  black  had  been  sent  in  ly 
Messrs.  C.  S.  & A.  J.  Nelson,  of  Leeds,  to  whom 
the  first  prize  of  £50  was  awarded  ; Mr.  C.  E. 
Taylor,  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  & Garthwaite,  of 
Bradford,  the  author  of  the  designs  bearing  the 
motto  “Economy”  in  blue,  being  entitled  to  the 
second  prize  of  £25.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
competitors Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  London  ; 
Messrs.  Hope  & Jardine,  Bradford;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Morris,  London;  Messrs.  Webbe  & Wheeler,  Lon- 
don ; Mr.  J.  F.  Cobb,  Newport ; Mr.  John  Walker, 
London ; Mr.  R.  K.  Blessbrey,  Middlesbrough ; 
Messrs.  Robinson  & Marshall,  Bradford  ; Mr.  T. 
Ambler,  Leeds ; Mr.  Alex.  Stenning,  London  ; Mr. 
W.  Hill,  Leeds ; Mr.  James  Fisher,  Birken- 
head ; Mr.  Chas.  Fowler,  Leeds  ; Mr.  R.  B.  Dixon, 
Darlington  ; Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  Bradford  and 
Yeadon.  Two  of  the  designs,  bearing  the  mottoes 
“Wharfe”  and  “Utility,”  had  not  the  names  of 
their  authors  accompanying  them. 


Messrs.  Gough  and  Lawton  are  the  contractors. 
The  other  part  of  the  building,  which  will  form 
the  second  contract,  will  comprise  a reading-room, 
18ft.  high,  library  and  cloak  rooms  on  ground 
floor,  and  a Mezzanine  and  first  floor  of  rooms  of 
various  sizes,  as  well  as  a basement  devoted  to  the 
keeper’s  residence,  &c.  The  architect  of  the  buil- 
ding is  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Meeson. 

Chiselhuhst. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
asylum  for  aged  governesses  was  laid  at  Chi.sel- 
hurst  on  Saturday  last.  The  building  is  being 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governess’s 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  site  is  near  the 
old  church,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Chiselhurst  Common  to  S.  Mary  Cray.  The 
style  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr.  M . Wyatt,  is 
a combination  of  Elizabethan  and  Tudor,  the  low 
pitch  unavoidable  in  a row  of  separate  cottages  or 
dwellings  being  relieved  by  a prominent  gable 
front  and  porch  to  the  centre  house,  which  is  to 
be  occupied  by  the  lady  superintendent.  When 
complete,  the  asylum  will  form  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  consisting  of  twenty-four  separate 
dwellings,  each  of  which  is  designed  for  one 
annuitant  and  her  servant,  and  will  comprise  four 
rooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  the  usual  offices.  A 
verandah  will  shelter  the  front  entrances.  The 
cost  of  the  twenty-four  houses  is  estimated  at 
£15,000,  a contract  for  the  erection  of  the  first 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

Nottingham. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nottingham 
cchool  of  Art  was  held  hist  Thursday  week  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Lord  Helper.  The  annual  report  was  of  a most 
aatisfactory  character.  The  number  of  students  who 
attended  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  503,  showing 
an  increase  of  9l  since  the  previous  year.  The  particulars 
*L,  ^‘ttendiug  each  class,  and  the  occupa- 

st"<iedts,  &c.,  are  duly  set  forth  in  the 
‘ J general  work  of  the  school  has  been  consider- 
awy  in  advance  of  any  former  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
J mmeut  reports.  The  number  of  works  sent  up  to 


occupied  as  public  offices  which  were  very  much 
needed,  and  the  other  portion  was  occupied  under  a 
special  arrangement,  so  that  the  whole  buildiug 
could  bo  pulled  down  as  soon  as  the  new  Home  and 
Colonial  Offices  were  fully  erected.  The  back  part 
of  it  had  already  been  demolished,  but  there  was 
no  object  in  pulling  down  the  front  part  at  present. 

— Lord  J.  Manners  asked  whether  the  thoroughfare 
at  that  point  did  not  require  to  be  widened. — Mr. 

Ayrton  said  that  lioint  involved  the  question 
whether  a portion  of  public  land  was  to  be  given  up 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  street.  There  was 
no  Act  of  Parliament  which  dii'ccted  or  authorized 
any  such  appheation  of  the  property.  Probably  the 
best  method  of  effecting  the  widening  of  the  street 
would  be  by  retaining  the  land  in  front  of  the  new 
Home  and  Colonial  Offices. 

Indian  College  for  Engineers. — Mr.  Dickinson, 
on  Thursday  week,  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  what  would  be  the  charge  on  the 
revenues  of  India  of  the  proposed  College  for  Engi- 
neers ; what  the  huilding  will  cost ; what  would  be 
the  annual  cost  of  the  establishment ; and  whether 
it  is  in  contemidation  to  attach  any  and  what 
retiring  pensions  in  favour  of  professors  or  others 
employed  in  the  institution. — Mr.  Grant  Duff : 

There  wiU  be  no  charge  on  the  revenues  of  India  on 
account  of  the  Engineering  College ; the  fees  will 
be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  charges,  including 
interest  on  the  buildmgs  and  plant,  say  on  90,000?. 

There  will  be  11  professors  and  instructors  on 

salaries  varying  from  700?.  to  300?,  per  annum.  Of  , 

these  nine  will  be  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  | half  having  been  taken  by  Mr."  Tongue*  ofPlu'tn- 
provisions  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  and  two  will  i stead,  for  about  half  that  sum. 
not  be  entitled  to  pensions.  If  my  non.  friend 

would  hke  the  figures  here  they  are: — Annual  I Oxford. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  school 

sanctioned  charge  for  college,  as  per  regulations  | for  boys,  for  the  district  of  Cowley  S.  John,  was 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  council,  18,350?.  ; , laid  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Rev.  Father  Grafton, 
interest  on  buildings,  &o.,  say,  90,000?.  at  4 per  ! The  school  will  measure  70ft.  long  by  30ft.  wide 
Fees,  150  students  at  and  comprise  two  class  rooms  each  16ft.  square! 
50?.,  2l,500?.  ; difference,  ooO?.  ^nd  a general  room,  with  lavatory  and  the  usual 

offices  attached.  The  building  will  be  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  to  the  windows  and  an  open 
timber  roof,  covered  with  red  tiles.  The  total 
cost  is  set  down  at  £1150.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Buckeridge,  the  builders  Messrs.  J.  Castle  & Co. 

Swansea. — The  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Guildhall,  which  have  been  some  months  in  pro- 
gress under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps, 
F.S.A.,  architect,  of  London,  are  now  complete, 
and  the  Assize  Courts  were  opened  by  the  judges 
on  Tuesday.  The  works  comprise  an  entire  re- 
arrangement of  the  internal  fittings  in  both 
Courts,  with  galleries  for  the  public  and  Grand 
Jury  ; a new  wing  on  one  side,  with  two  private 
rooms  for  judges,  rooms  for  High  Sheriff",  the  Bar, 
and  others  ; on  other  side.  Grand  Jury  rooms  and 
residence  for  hall  keeper  ; on  ground  floor  the 
office,  for  the  Corporation  officials  have  been 
doubled,  and  under  courts  twenty  separate  cells 
constructed,  from  corridor  of  which  are  staircases 
to  docks  in  both  courts  ; separate  rooms  are  pro- 
vided for  the  Petty  Jury  and  witnesses  in  each 
court,  with  all  proper  conveniences.  The  con- 
tractor has  been  Mr.  John  Everal,  of  Great  Mal- 
vern. The  cost,  exclusive  of  furnishing,  has  been 
just  over  £3,000.  Mr.  Phipp’s  plans  were  chosen 
in  competition. 

o 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re- 
quests that  all  communications  shouid  be  drawn  up 
as  briefly  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  oorresponienoe.  ] 


London  for  inspection 


iimro  n,....  *1  • “ 1,800,  or  exactly  60  per  cent., 

tv,»  average  proportion  per  student  throughou 

in  ti?o  „ 1 greater  proportion  of  the  works  were 

were  909  stages  than  in  the  previous  year.  There 

1 60S^m  lugher  stages  of  instruction,  and 

tiiirH  elementary  siages.  The  school  has  for  the 

Proymeial  Schools,  a result  due  to  the  ability  and 
vSb!f‘  Mr.  Rawle,  who  for  the  three 

men?  bonuses  have  been  given  by  the  Govern- 

iu  the  ccrant"®^  greater  amount  than  any  other  master 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

askoTth’!®/  OFFicES.-Lord  J.  Manners 

wlfnn  -1  Commissioner  of  Works  on  Monday, 

Ww  ' Intended  to  remove  the  block  of  ’ 

h1r.w  w “<1  KiPg-street, 


facing 


lio*  „ - ““"'-^'^iouiuivoinceH. — Mr.  Ayrton  said 

hat  a portion  of  the  buildings  in  question 


1 were  now 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Halifax. — A new  Unitarian  cbapel  is  to  be 
built  at  Halifax,  from  the  designs  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Leeds.  The  church  consists  of  nave  and 
transepts.  There  will  be  a town  and  spire  rising 
to  a height  of  116ft.  The  contracts  for  the  new 
building  are  all  let  to  local  tradesmen. 

Salisbury  Diocesan  Church  Building  Assj- 
ciation. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  Salisbury  on  Tuesday  week.  From 
the  report  it  appeared  that  six  applications  for 
aid  had  been  made  to  the  Association  during  the 
year  1870,  two  on  behalf  of  new  churches,  and  the 
remainder  towards  restoring  or  enlarging  existing 
buildings.  In  all  these  cases  grants  have  been 
made  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £515,  meet- 
ing an  estimated  expenditure  of  £8,285,  and  help- 
ing to  provide  718  additional  sittings.  The  new 
churches  for  which  aid  was  granted  were  one  for 
the  extra-parochial  district  of  Chute  Forest,  and  a 
new  district  church  at  Portland,  and  those  aided 
in  being  restored  or  enlarged  were  Christ  Church, 
Warminster,  Iwerne  Minster,  Tisbury,  and  Brit- 
ford.  The  following  churches  which  have  received 
assistance  from  the  Association  have  been  reopened 
for  service  during  the  year — viz..  Churches  con- 
secrated : S.  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  West  Lulworth, 
and  Hinton  Martell ; Churches  restored  : Blox- 
worth,  Cerne  Abbas,  Odstock,  Silton,  Turnworth, 
Westwood,  and  Whiteparish.  The  diocesan  archi- 
tect has  inspected,  with  a view  to  future  restora- 
tion, the  churches  at  Stower  Provost,  Milborne 
S.  Andrew,  Erlestoke,  and  West  Harn worth. 
buildings. 

Athen.®om,  Camden-boad.— The  hall — the  por- 
tion at  present  being  built— will  be  about  60ft. 
by  50ft.,  formed  by  a centre  part  33ft.  high,  with 
wings  irregular  on  plan,  20ft.  high.  The  ceiling  is 
semi-octagonal  in  section,  with  circular  ribs  of 
principals  dividing  it  into  five  bays  in  its  length. 
The  wings  are  ceiled  by  arches  transversely  from 
the  side  of  .the  centre  part,  so  that  the  irregu- 
larity of  plan  is  only  noticeable  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  room.  There  will  be  four  doors  as  exits 
t’rom  the  hall,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  room. 
Under  the  platform  end  of  the  hall  will  be  the 
retiring  rooms,  and  a staircase  down  will  commu- 
licate  with  them,  as  well  as  give  direct  communi- 
;ation  underneath  from  one  side  of  the  platform 
-,o  the  other.  The  building,  externally,  will  be  of 
nick,  with  red  brick  plinth  strings,  cornices,  and 
irchitraves,  the  enrichments  being  of  red  terra 
;otta.  The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  building 
will  be  bold  and  simple  in  design,  of  Classical  cha- 
racter. The  contract  for  the  hall  is  £1,579,  and 


To  Our  Readers. — Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  ill  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi  - 
ness  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  uot  later  than  5 p.m  on  Thursday. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 

J.  H. , a contributor,  says  ‘ ‘ Would  it  not  be  better  to  give, 
the  polling,  or  rather,  voting  for  the  prizes  in  Friday’s  issue  ? 
Politicians  know  the  value  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
poll  as  it  i)rogresses.  I don’t  anticipate  having  a single 
vote,  and  therefore  don’t  intend  to  vote  for  anybody  else.” 
We  think  it  would  be  a wrong  principle  to  declare 
the  state  of  the  poll  before  it  is  decided.  “ J.  H.”  is 
equally  wrong  in  his  reason  for  not  voting.  He  simply  ab- 
dicates his  functions  because  he  thinks  his  own  sketch  is 
not  uj)  to  the  mark.  We  may  tell  him,  however,  that  he 
has  a vote  recorded  in  his  favour.  He  and  others  are  in- 
formed that  the  poll  closes  on  Wednesday  evening  next. 

Received. — J.  N.  L.,  Vinis,  H.  G.  W.  D.,  C.  L.,  F.  R.  M. 
T.  W.  S.,  E.  G , J.  H a,  0.  N.,  J.  P.  S.,  C.  B.  A.,  J.  H., 
W.  W.,  E,  F.,  S & Son,  S.  H & Co.,  J.  A.,  Art  Engraver, 
C.  B.  M.,  J.  H.  W.,  E.  P.  N , J.  J.,  E.  S.,  T.  J.  T. 

J.  C.  J. — The  MS.  did  not  come  to  hand. 

W.  J.  Rolfe. — Next  week. 

G.  T.  Chough. — Thanks. 

W.  H.  Wilkinson. — Mr.  Godwin’s  design  fur  the  Bris  ol, 
Assize  Courts  will  be  given. 

J.  Hicks. — Sketch  to  hand. 

Utile  Dulci. —Perspective  and  plan  to  hand. 


Contsfonkitte. 

CENTRAL  HALL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir  _t  beg  to  decline  all  controvevay  with  Mr.  Redgrave, 
and  to  state  that  I much  regret  that  anything  in  my 
letter  inserted,  p.  154,  should  have  caused  such  a paroxysm 
of  temper  as  almost  to  make  him  forget  the  customary 
courtesy  usual  between  gentlemen.  Also,  that  I consider 
him  justided  in  making  use  of  any  means  m his 
defend  the  handiworks  of  himself  and  his 
any  supposed  attacks  by  me.  I say  supposed, 
because  there  is  no  word  in  my  communication  deiogatoiy 
of  1 hat  “magnificent  building,”  erected  and  completed  en 

sent  arrLged,  it  is  wholly  unfit  t" 

future  experience  wul  amply  demonstrate.  In  jegaid  t 

the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  which  seems  to 

shattered  Mr  Redgrave’s  nerves,  I beg  to  inform  him  that 

I resided  for  some  years  in  its  immediate 

long  tefore  he  himself  was  bom.  As  I have  been  challenged 

I intend,  at  a future  period,  of 

some  further  observations  upon  the  Central  Hall  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  shall  have  been  mny 
opened  to  the  public, — 1 am,  &c., 

THE  BUILVINO  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 

Sib  —In  respect  to  the  voting  for  the  “ Sketch  Book  ” 
nrizes’  allow  me  to  suggest  that  every  contributor  be  com, 
Kd  to  record  his  votL,  or  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
a prize  • otherwise  those  who  vote  will  lessen  their  chances 
of^gaining  a prize  by  increasing  the  votes  of  their  oppo- 

Tienta  who  nerhaps  have  not  voted.  , ,p  *1  ,, 

I should  Uke  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of 
statement,  “ the  least  number  of  votes  will  gain  the  third 

prize.”  Suppose  several  sketches  get  no  votes.  How  will 

the  third  prize  then  be  given  2 Will  the  letter  of 
be  adhered  to,  or  will  no  votes  be  counted  lower  than  one  2 
H the  latter  case,  will  the  arbitrator  choose  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  the  no- vote  sketches  ? . 

A suitable  understanding  as  to  the  above  queries  wo^d, 
no  doubt,  guide  contributors  in  their 

rWe  don’t  see  how  we  can  compel  contributore  to  vote, 
but  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should.  'The  phrase  the 

least  number  of  votes  will  gain  the 

happy  one.  What,  of  course,  is  meant,  is  the  third  prize 
will  be  awarded  to  the  sketch  which  has  the  tlurd 
highest  number  of  votes.— Ed.] 


THE  building  NEWS. 

I 121481  ANTILL’S  PATENT  TKAP.-Can  any  of  your 

readers  tell  me  where  Antill’s  patent  trap  for  sinks  is  to  be 
rbtarod  aTthrprice2  Also,  if  it  is  satisfactory  in  pre- 
venting  stench  ? — A Beaver. 

121491  PRICE  OF  BRICKWORK.-Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  of  the  price  of  brickwork 
i^tto  ne^hbLrhood  of  West  Bromwich  2-lNquiRER. 

12150  1 SURVEYING  DILAPIDATIONS.-Will  some  of 
vour  readers  kindly  say  if  a rector  or  vicar,  as  the  case  may 
to  is  liable  for  the  dilapidation  of  chancel  archway  , oi 
whether  this  is  a portion  of  the  fabric,  which  together  with 
the  nave,  &c  , the  churchwardens  are  bound  by  law  to  look 
after  and  keep  in  decent  repair  2 Again,  with  regaid  to 
mortuary  chapels,  &c.,  separated  by  archways  from  the 
cnancel,  whose  duty  is  it  to  keep  in  repair  the  chapels, 
&c.,  and  said  archways  2 Will  also  one  of  your  readem, 
who  has  had  a good  experience  in  valuing  ecclesiastical  di- 
lapidations, say  it  it  is  customary  for  surveyors  to  walk 
round  and  examine  the  state  of  every  fence  belonging  to 
the  benefice  glebe  lands  2 — A Reader. 


March  10,  1871. 

®itt’ 


Intmmrammiratitiii. 


[21511  PRESERVING  PENCIL  DRAWINGS. --May  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  or  some  of  your  readers  to 
kindly  inform  me  what  will  prevent  lead  from  rubbing 
off  a pencil  drawing  which  has  recently  been  finished, 
and  an  explanation  of  making  and  using  it  2 W.  D.  J. 

121521  VANISHING-POINT.— Can  you  kindly  inform 
me  how  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  interior  perspec- 
tiye?_C.  A.  Priestley. 

12153]  DAMP.— Can  any  one  recommend  a cure  for 
damp  exuding  on  the  plaster  of  a press  in  an  outsid  e 
wall  the  back  walling  of  the  press  being  one  brick  thick, 
with  hollow  space  between!  Is  there  any  composition 
which,  applied  to  the  plaster  inside,  would  cure  the  evil  2 

-W.  ’ 

12154]  ISOMETRICAL  DRAWING. -Will  your  core- 
spondent, “M.  G.  R”  kindly  inform  me  where  T.  Sopwith  s, 
F.G.S.,“  Treatise  on  Isometrical  Drawing  can  be  obtained  . 
Pupil.  

12155]  NEW  CORPORATE  BUILDINGS,  BIRMING- 
HAM —Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  the 

competition  designs  for  the  above  will  be  publicly  exhi- 

bited : if  so,  when  , and  how  admission  is  to  be  obtained 

Staff’s.  

121561  OLD  AND  NEW  BRICKWORK.— What  method 

should  bo  adopted  to  tie  in  the  new  with  the  old  brick- 
work when  carrying  up  a chimney-breast  against  an  ad- 
joining party  waU2 — Tyro. 

121571  SECURING  PLATES.— I shall  be  glad  to  know 
mtohods  of  securing  plates  when  inserted  in  cmcs  of  repairs, 
and  the  underdrawing  is  lashed  to  spars? — M.  P. 


questions. 

121411*  HOUR  GLASS.— Can  any  of  7®“'’ 
mita  kindly  oblige  me  with  a rough  sketch  of  an  hour 
gfis  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  .—Time. 

121421  COMMUNICATION  WITH  GARDENER’S 
house.— My  gardener’s  house  is,  say,  300  yaids  fiom  my 
house  and  I wish  to  have  some  commumcation  with  it  in 
c^e  of  him  being  wanted  in  the  night,  and  m consequence 
of  the  roads  and  shrubberies,  if  I use  bell-wires  I can- 
not have  them  acting  for  long,  and  having  seen  some- 
wbere  that  bv  laying  down  a smaU  tube  and  having  a piston 
Tt  the  ho^e  end!  and  forcing  in  the  air  I could  ring  a bell 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  how  I could 
do  this,  and  oblige!— Camjee  Wadjee. 

121431  SEWER  AUTHORITY.  — Can  any  readep 
obUge  by  ^ving  their  opinion  on  the  following  2 -The 
sewfr  authSity  of  A const. -net  a sewer  which  is  declared  to 
be  a private  improvement,  and  order  the  same  to  be 
ctorged  upon  the  adjoining  house-ownem  and  occupiers 
by  rites  extending  over  six  years.  Subsequently  the 
sewer  authority  make  an  order  upon  the  overseers  of  A for 
uaTmeSt  of  tto  money  spent  in  making  the  foregoing 
Lw“  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate.  No  notice  is  given 
to  the  overseei-s  that  the  money  was  wanted  for  the  pur- 
^ses  of  this  private  improvement.  The  overseers  pay  the 
l^runt  ordered.  After  payment  by  the  overseers  the 
IZerauthority  call  upon  the  persons  whose  properties  ad- 
ioin  for  a private  improvement  rate,  and  summon  them, 

upon  defaidt,  before  the  magistrates.  Is  it  not  a fatal 

otoeetton  to  the  rate  that  it  is  already  paid  2 There  was 
I £ drain  (sufficient  for  the  purpose)  before  the  new 
wia  made.  See  the  effect  of  Section  45,  of  Public 
Health  Act  1848,  incorporated  with  Sewage  Utilisation 
let  1865.  There  were  otherirregularito.  Cannot  an  ob- 
iec  tioTbe  raised  before  the  magistrat  es  that  the  rate  is  bml  2 
m . Statutes  bearing  upon  the  subject  appear  to  be  the 
Acte  18?^^^^^  Poblic  Health  Act,  1848, 

fgo,  e?fcq!!’aad  tbe  Sewage  UtUisation  Act,  1865.- 

■VV.  W,  ’ 

101441  blue  lias  for  PLASTERING -Will  some 
one  kindly  give  some  information  respectmg  the  use  of  the 
wb  on  Lick  and  lath  for  finished  waUs  and  codings  2 If 
‘‘  Irlfcal  ^ clmuared  with  chalk  lime;  and  if  necessary 
to  fS  off  with  setting  coat  of  chalk  lime  putty;  if  there  is 
anfadvantage  in  its  powers  of  resUtmg  damp!  I have 
equal  facalities  for  getting  either.— Lias. 

12145]  BURNING  CLAY. -Will  some  one  kindly  give 
me  the  process  of  burning  clay  mto  ballast,  with  the 
view  of  using  the  coarse  on  paths  and  the  fine  on  new 
made  garden  ? — Burnt  Clay. 

r21461  BRICKS.— Will  some  correspondent  kindly  in- 
form  me  where  the  bricks  used  in  the  erection  of  Mr- 
Street's  church,  St.  James-the- Leas,  Garden-street,  West- 
minster, were  manufactured  2 — A.  B. 

’ 12147]  HERRING-BONE  BRIDGING.— Will  some 

eader  kindly  give  an  explanation  of  what  hernng-bone 
ridgin  ” is  2 — Txion. 


[2158]  LARGEST  STONE  DOME.— What  is  the  dia- 
meter of  the  largest  stone  dome!— X.  Y. 


12159]  ANCIENT  STONE  SPIRES.-What  isthe  aver- 
age thickness  of  the  shell  of  ancient  stone  spires?— D.  M. 


[2134] 


EEPLIES. 

removal  OP  ROSE  TREES-No.— F. 


121361  SOLE  CONTR ACTS. -I  beg  to  assure  “ A Sub- 
scriber ’>  that  he  is  very  properly  advised.  I ®Peak  from 
being  in  practice  as  a surveyor  and  valuer, 
wire  hlto  let  the  wolks  solely  to  one  contractor  that  con- 
tractolwould  re-let  the  different  branches  (excepting  his 
Lwn  wMoh  would  probably  be  that  of  a carpenter  and 
own,  wme  several  sums  for  his 

iS^e-  and%ab,y  the  masters  of  those  different 
trouble  , F themselves  against  risk  of  failure, 

first  contractor  by  putting  high  prices. 
There  is  everything  favourable  to  the  proprietor  in  letting 
the  workLeparately,  while  it  entails  extra  labour,  expense, 
Ind  SLequently  responsibUity  upon  the  architect.- 
Surveyor. 


121361  SOLE  CONTRACTS.— Much  can  be  adduced  in 
favLi  of  both  methods,  but  from  bemg  engaged  in  work- 
Lrieveral  varieties  in  contracts  would  strongly  advocate 
mfe  contracting,  deeming  it  less  costly  and  easier  worked. 
In  sole  contracting  one  responsible  person  alone  has  to  be 
Lit  Lth  rbL  the  alternative  is  “confusion  "7®®  con- 
founded ” involving  multiplicity  of  contiacts,  dramngs, 
Sfties,  specifications,  arrangements,  supenntendcnce 
/aTTv/Min+hifr  to  surveillance),  annoyance,  certificates,  pay- 
S and  aljStoeot  of  accounts,  and  involving  a total 
l iiltimro'fanvthing  like  order,  method,  or  responsi- 
Sy  TcmL  ermelate  several  converts,  emt-while 
stieWers  for  the  separate  trade  contract  mode,  bole  con- 
tracting is  the  safest,  confers  most  benefit  on  ^ con- 
cerned, and  is  gaining,  certainly  not  losmg  ground. -F. 

121361  SOLE  CONTRACTS.-"  Subscriber  ” could  not 
di  bettor  toan  take  the  advice  of  his  architect  f 
means  let  the  work  to  separate  contractors; 

Lorreconomical,  and  better,  indeed,  for  all  parties  con- 
more  econom  ^ ^ ^ 

tom  but  I never  do  it  now,  and  don’t  mtend  again,  be- 
Cuse  some  time  ago  I estimated  for  joiner,  plasterer 
Sumber,  and  slaters’  work  from  one  individual  (the  jomer 
being  sole  contractor)  ; the  amount  ®®*?“^J®i  ^ ^ 
£800  inclusive  of  the  ground  works.  Aftei  the  job  wm 
sauared  up,  finished,  and  paid,  the  joiner,  who  was  sole 
c^toLltLI’became  tonkiupt,  and  ‘^®  Pl^ber^  plastere^ 
and  slater  had  to  take  5s.  per  povmd  for  their  share,  tfijs 
is  one  great  evU  arising  out  of  sole  contiacte  in  Scotland. 
-Right  Wrakos  Naebody. 

12131]  FOUNTAINS.— “J.  F.  S.”  wUl  have  to  pump 
the  water  up  to  a cistern,  elevated  about  22ft.  above  level 
of  ground  at  fountain,  and  if  he  then  connate  the  extern 
with  fountain  by  a pipe,  he  wiU  get  sufiicie^  force  t 
‘ throw  the  water  to  the  height  he  reqiures.  A.  W. 


Society  fob  the  Encodbaqement  of  the  Fine 
Arts.— On  Thursday  week,  the  2nd  instant,  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.,  delivered  a lecture  at  the 
rooms  of  this  society,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
street,  “ On  the  Common  Elements  of  Beauty  in 
Race  in  Georgia,  Circassia,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  British  Isles,”  in  which  he  brought  forward  a 
new  theory  of  the  principle  on  which  a general 
standard  of  beauty  in  art  has  been  accepted  in 
Classic  times  and  in  the  modern  age.  Dr. 
Chr.  Dresser  presided.  [A  full  report  of  the 
lecture  is  in  type,  and  will  appear  next  week.] 

Imparting  a Yellowish  Hue  to  White  Marble. 

— M.  R.  Weber  has  made  known  through  a Ger- 
man journal,  the  hitherto  unknown  fact  that 
alcoholic  solutions  of  perchloride  of  iron  are  not 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  may  there- 
fore be  applied  in  different  degrees  of  concentra- 
tion to  impart  a more  or  less  deep  yellow  hue  to 
white  marble. 

Free  Lectures  on  Geology.— Dr.  Cobbold, 
F.R.S  will  commence  a course  of  twelve  lectures 
on  geology  (being  the  Swiney  Lectures),  to-morrow 
(Saturday)  evening,  at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street.  The  lectures 
will  be  continued  on  successive  Saturday  even- 
ings. The  admission  is  free,  and  architects’  as- 
sistants and  pupils  and  workmen  connected  with 
the  building  trades  will  do  well  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  instruction  in  a science  which  has 
considerable  bearing  on  their  pursuits. 

The  Site  of  Newgate  Market. — Last  week  the 
site  of  the  old  Newgate  Market  was  offered  for  sale 
by  Messrs.  Winstanley  and  Horwood,  under  direc- 
tions from  the  Markets  Improvement  Committee 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  was  sold  in  one  lot 
for  £20,000,  subject  to  the  conditions  approved  by 
the  committee,  and  also  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  S.  Paul’s,  by  which  arcades  or  passage  ways 
loft,  in  width  are  reserved  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west. 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings.— A week  or 
two  ago  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  entered  into  an 
' agreement  by  which  all  the  land  remaining  vacant 
. on  the  north  side  of  Columbia  Market,  and  also 
the  small  unoccupied  piece  on  the  south  (adjoin- 
ing Angela -gardens)  will  be  built  over  with  good 
three-storied  houses  during  the  present  year.  We 
(Hackney  Express)  now  learn  tjiat  Miss  Coutts 
has  accepted  an  offer  for  a lease  of  330ft.  of  front- 
age on  the  south  side  of  Crabtree  row  made  to  her 
bv  the  Imnroved  Industrial  Dvyellmgs  Company. 
The  company  are  to  have  possession  of  the  site  on 
the  25th  inst.,  and  within  twelve  months  contract 
to  complete  their  buildings,  at  a cost  of  not  less 
than  £15,000. 

The  Gray’s  Inn-road  Burial-ground.  -—  A 
movement  has  been  set  on  fo^ 
district,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Stallard  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Worthington,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
having  for  its  object  the  removal  of  what  (as  Dr. 
Stallard  said)  is  a scandal  to  the  parish,  viz.,  the 
present  condition  of  the  Gray  s Inn-road  burial- 
ground.  It  is  proposed  to  utilise  a portion  of  the 
ground  for  the  erection  of  schools  for  /OO 
children,  and  to  lay  out  the  remainder  as  a public 
recreation-ground.  Steps  ^e  bemg  taken  to 
procure  the  necessary  Act  of  Parliament. 

Metropolitan  Tramways.— On  Saturday  l^t 
the  formal  opening  of  tramway  commumwtion  be- 
tween the  eastern  end  of  Greenwich  and  the  New- 
cross  road,  near  to  Peckham,  took  place,  the 
directors  of  the  Pimlico, 

Tramway  Company,  together  with 
the  menfbers  of  the  Greenwich  Distinct  Board  of 

Works  and  other  parochial  officials  who  had  been 
invited,  assembling  on  the  occasion. 

Progress  of  the  Thames  Embanoient.— On 
Saturday  last  the  loop  line  of  ^ ® f. 

bankment  running  from  Somerset  H^se  on  ^he 
west,  to  the  Temple-gardens  on  the  east,  was 
nearly  completed,  only  a 
to  be  laid  down  and  the  roadway  rolled, 
is  now  an  approach  from  Surry-street  “® 
west,  and  from  Arundel-street  Essex^stre  t 

on  the  east  end  of  the  loop  hne.  The  approacn 
from  Norfolk-street,  the 

from  the  Strand,  is  at  preesnt  m rather  a r 6 
state,  but  it  is  open  for  pedestnans,and  has  alrea  y 
proved  a great  convenience. 

The  New  Sovereign.- The  his 

Master  of  the  Mint  is  to  be  congratulated  on  h 
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last  achievement,  says  the  Art  Journal.  Con- 
gratulated, that  is  to  say,  if  the  new  coin  is  to  be 
regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  and  weighed  in 
one  particnlar  balance.  If  it  be  desirable  that 
the  gold  currency  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
made  the  symbol  of  the  adoption  of  a certain  set 
of  views  by  the  administration — if  it  be  wise  to 
proclaim  to  the  world,  by  the  widely-circulating 
testimony  of  the  English  sovereign,  that  the 
rulers  of  England  are  contentedly  or  contemptu- 
ously ignorant  of  fine  art — if  it  be  satisfactory  to 
furnish  abundant  proof  that,  in  the  direction  of 
the  English  Mint,  not  only  artistic  talent,  but 
also  mechanical  excellence,  are  entirely  disre- 
garded— the  new  sovereign  must  be  held  to  be  a 
great  success.  For  this  is  what  it  does,  upon  the 
face  of  it — it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  noble 
gold  coins  of  the  best  period  of  our  currency  that 
a print  from  a slovenly  clich6  bears  to  a proof  en- 
graving. It  is  a crucial  instance  of  the  difference 
between  what  is  cheap  and  what  is  good.  It  be- 
trays an  equal  ignorance  of  the  laws  that  so  regu- 
late a coinage  as  to  give  it  historic  value,  and  of 
those  which  regard  either  its  msthetic  propriety 
or  its  artistic  merit.  The  only  thing  left  for  its 
originators  to  regret  is  that  existing  prejudices 
have  prevented  them  from  stamping  their  new 
issue  in  aluminium  or  Abyssinian  gold. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archjjolo- 
GiCAL  Society,  Colqdit-street.  — The  tenth 
meeting  of  this  session  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday  Evening 
last.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Hay,  “ On 
Entasis : its  Use  and  Misapplication  in  Design,” 
accompanied  by  illustrations. 

White’s  Club-house.  — Ihe  sale  of  this  free- 
hold property  took  place  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Auc- 
tion Mart,  City,  by  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Gals- 
worthy, & Chinnock,  of  Waterloo-place.  As  an 
investment,  it  appeared  that  the  rental  was  £2,100 
per  annum  for  eleven  years,  when  the  lease  to  the 
club  expires.  The  sum  realized  was  £46,000,  the 
purchaser  being  Mr.  H.  W.  Eaton,  M.P.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  the  club  had  secured  the 
premises  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  located, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  Mr. 
Eaton  having  purchased  the  property  for  in- 
vestment. 

City  Improvements. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on  Tuesday  last,  it 
was  announced  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  held  the  preceding  day, 
it  was  agreed  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  acquiring  five 
houses  ior  widening  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  be- 
tween New-street  and  Pancras-lane.  The  total 
purchase-money  required  was  estimated  at 
£25,334.  The  Committee  would  also  recommend 
the  Board  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  purchasing  two  slips 
of  land  in  Upper  Thames-street  for  the  proposed 
widening  of  the  same.  The  Finance  and  Im- 
provement Committee  of  the  Commission  were 
empowered,  agreeably  to  their  request,  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  property  in  Lombard- 
street,  in  order  to  set  back  the  frontages  of  the 
premises  Nos.  37  and  38  in  that  street. 

Statues  in  the  Church  op  S.  Denis.  — A 
French  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
gives  a list  of  the  statues  inside  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  Denis  which  have  been  injured  by  carelessness, 
bombardment,  or  pillage.  The  most  curious  acci- 
dent is  certainly  that  which  happened  to  S.  Denis. 
The  statue  of  the  good  saint,  who  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  crossed  a river  with  his  head 
under  his  arm,  was  decapitated  by  a shell.  The 
statue  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  has  two  fingers  cut 
off  and  stolen,  and  a gash  from  a sabre  on  her 
hands.  Henry  II.  has  lost  not  only  two  fingers, 
but  the  big  toe  of  his  right  foot  ; Charles  VI.  his 
right  hand  ; Duguesclin  the  hilt  of  his  dagger  ; 
Charles  V.  both  hands  and  his  sceptre  ; Charles 
Martel  a finger  ; Pepin  le  Bref  has  had  his  sceptre 
broken  ; and  Louis  XVI.,  besides  receiving  a cut 
across  the  nose,  has  been  deprived  of  both  his 
thumbs. 

Discovery  op  Additional  Hot  Sprinqs  at 
Bath. — A leakage  having  occurred  in  the  hot 
springs  of  the  King’s  Bath,  some  excavations  have 
been  made  in  Abbey-place,  with  a view  of  discover- 
ing the  cause.  At  a depth  of  22ft.  one,  if  not 
two,  new  springs  have  been  discovered,  yielding 
20  gallons  at  least  per  minute,  at  a temperature 
of  110  deg.  A number  of  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  excavations,  together  with  a 
flooring  of  lead  half  an  inch  thick,  resting  upon 
concrete.  It  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  these 
particular  springs  were  used  by  the  Romans. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors. — Papers  “ On  Tithes 
and  Tithe  Commutations.”  By  Messrs.  W.  Sturge 
and  J.  Oakley.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. — On  Mr.  Thomas 
Baines’s  Exploration  of  the  Gold  Region  between 
the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi.”  By  Dr.  R.  J. 
Maun. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — *‘On  Phonic 
Coast  Fog  Signals.”  By  Mr.  Alexander  Beazeley, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday.— iSocieft/  of  Arts. — 8 p.m. 

Thursday. — Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — “ Heliotypy : its  Application  and  Modes 
of  Working  fully  illustrated.”  8 p.m. 

Friday.— Civii  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — 
Some  Small  Domestic  Engineeiings.”  By  Mr. 
W.  Forsyth  Black.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday. — Associated  Arts*  Institute. — Discussion,  in* 
troduced  by  A.  II.  Wall.  Thesis,  “That the  Aim 
of  the  Painter  and  of  the  Sculptor  should  be  to 
represent  Thoughts  rather  than  Things.”  8 p.m. 

Saturday. — Museum  of  Practical  Geology^  Jermyn-street, 
S.  James's. — Swiney  Lectiu’es  on  Geology. 
Lecture  II.  By  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.R.S.  8 p.m.^ 


Otjjip. 

Paris  was  relit  with  gas  on  Friday  last. 

The  meetings  of  the  Associated  Arts  Institute 
will  shortly  be  transferred  to  University  College, 
Gower-street. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  the  Old  Masters  at  the 
Royal  Academy  closed  last  Saturday,  and  has  been 
even  a greater  success  financially  than  the  one  of 
last  year. 

The  programme  for  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  has  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  will  be  found  in  our  advertisement 
columns. 

The  laying  out  of  the  grounds  round  the  Albert 
Memorial  in  Hyde-park  is  being  rapidly  accom- 
plished, and  great  changes  are  being  made  in  the 
walks  and  plantations  of  the  Kensington -gardens. 

The  Architectural  Selection  Committee  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1871  has  now  been  raised  to  its  full 
strength  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who 
had  previously  been  nominated  by  the  Architect 
tural  Exhibition  Society,  but  had  resigned  when 
that  society  became  extinct. 

The  Committee  of  Selection  for  Fine  Arts  in  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  have  held  several  meetings 
this  week,  and  have  decided  to  reject  a large  num- 
ber of  the  works  which  have  been  sent  in. 

S.  .James’s  tower,  Taunton,  which  has  been  in  a 
dilapidated  state  for  some  years  past,  is  being 
pulled  down.  A fac  simile  of  it  is  to  be  built.  Mr. 
Spiller,  tbe  builder  of  the  Taunton  Church  College 
and  Exeter  Railway  station,  is  the  contractor. 

A new  school  has  been  erected  at  Holywell-green, 
near  Halifax,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Horsfal,  Wardle,  and  Patchett,  of  Halifax. 

A Bill  to  confirm  a scheme  under  the  Metropoli- 
tan Commons  Act,  1866,  relating  to  Blackheath. 
was  issued  on  Monday. 

Considerable  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  arrangement  and  extension  of  the 
artillery  officers’  library  and  messroom  at  Wool- 
wich. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  a new  Wesleyan 
chapel  near  the  Archway- road,  Highgate,  in  lieu  of 
the  iron  building  which  has  done  duty  for  the  last 
seven  years.  The  contemplated  outlay  is  £4,500. 

New  premises  have  been  erected  in  Now  Market- 
street,  Bradford,  as  offices  for  the  Bradford  Third 
Equitable  Benefit  Building  Society,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Heape,  architect,  Mr.  A.  Niel  being  the 
contractor. 

A temporary  small  pox  hospital  has  been  erected 
by  the  Westminster  Board  of  Works  in  Millbank- 
street,  and  it  was  opened  on  Wednesday  last  for 
the  reception  for  patients. 

In  the  Consistorial  Court  at  Wells,  on  Tuesday 
week.  Dr.  Wallis,  the  deputy-judge,  granted  a 
faoidty  for  the  erection  of  figures  in  the  pul. 
pit  and  nave  of  S.  Mary’s  Church,  Taunton,  and 
also  of  opening  four  new  windows  in  the  chancel. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Sewers 
Commissioners  for  the  City  of  London  has  been  in. 
structed  to  prepare  a report  upon  the  present  finan- 
cial posi  tion  and  future  prospects  of  that  body. 

At  their  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  decided  to  pave  Moorgate- 
street  and  Finsbury  Pavement  with  three  kinds  of 
asphalte — the  Yal  de  Travers,  Limmer’s.  and  Bar- 
nett’s, in  order  to  test  their  respective  merits. 

Dr.  Gibbon,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
Hqlborn  District,  has  recommended  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Act  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  four  houses  in  Brook- 
court,  Brooke-street, 


Wo  are  informed  that  the  Prussian  soldiers  have 
done  considerable  damage  to  tho  sculpture  at  S. 
Denis,  by  chipping  off  portions  of  the  fingers,  toes, 
drapery,  &c.,  of  the  statues,  as  mementos  of  their 
visit. 

At  length  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have 
resolved  to  build  a mortuary  upon  the  land  secured 
for  that  purpose  in  Golden-lane,  Barbican.  The 
cost  of  tho  building  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  £5,800. 


Cimber  ^lebielu. 


Prices  March  7. — Per  Petersburg  standard  hundred.— 
Quebec  pine,  12fb.  3 by  11,  let  floated.  161  to  \7l ; do  2nd 
floated,  121  to  12Z  10s;  do  3rd  floated.  8Z  to  91;  do  1st 
bright,  18i  to  19  lOs : do  2nd  bright,  12/  15s  to  13/  lOs  ; do 
3rd  bright,  8/  10s  to  9/  10s  ; Canadian  1st  spruce,  9/  10s  to 
11/;  do  2nd,  1/  10s  to  9/;  do  3rd,  71  15s  to  8/  5s;  New 
Brunswick  1st  spruce,  9/  lOs  to  11/ ; do  2nd,  8/  to  8/  10s  ; 
do  3rd,  71 10s  to  7/  15s ; do  unsorted.  8/j  to  9/  10 ; Nora 
Scotia  spruce,  71  5s  to  71 15s  ; spnice  battens,  7/  to  7/  10s  ; 
United  States  pitch  pine,  12/  to  12/  lOs ; Swedish  battens, 
8/  lOs  to  10/  lOs  ; Gefle  and  beat  Swedish  deals,  lOt  lOs 
to  12/  10s  ; Swedish  and  Gothenburg  mixed  yellow,  101  to 
10/  lOs ; do  common  & 3rds,  8/  10s  to  9/  10s;  Archangel  best 
yellow,  12/  19s  to  14/  10s;  do  2nd.s,  9/  10s  to  10/;  Peters- 
burg yellow,  13/  to  13/  10s ; Wyburg  yellow,  9/  15s  to 
10/  iOs  ; Finland  and  handsawn  Swedish,  7/  to  8/ ; Peters- 
burg and  Riga  white,  8/  10s  to  9/  5s. 

Firewood,  per  cubic  fathom.— Swedish  red  deal  ends, 
3/  15s  to  4/  5s ; Norway  red  and  white  boards,  3/  to  3/  10s  ; 
do'roundand  slabs,  2/  5s  to  21 15s, 

Flooring,  per  square  of  lin. — 1st  yellow,  7s  6d  to  10s  6d ; 
white,  7s  to  9s  6d  ; 2nd  qualities,  6s  to  7s ; matched 
boards  (per  square  fin.  and  |in.),  5s  to  7s  6d. 

Staves. — Bosnia  single-barrel,  per  1,200  pieces,  25/  to 
26/;  United  Slates  pipe,  45/ to  53/;  hogshead,  heavy  and 
extra,  35/  to  45/ ; do  slight,  30/  to  32/. 

Teak,  12/  to  13/  per  load ; lancewood  spars  (fresh),  7s  6d 
to  8f/ : ordinary  to  fair,  3s  to  5s. 

Freights. — Quebec,  72s  Qd  to  75s  per  standard  ; 1/  7s  and 
1/ 8s  per  load;  Sweden,  21  5s  to  2/  7s  6d  per  standard; 
Dantzig  and  Memel,  16s  per  load;  Riga,  17s  Qd  per  load  ; 
Archangel,  72s  6d;  Onega,  67s  Qd. 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN.CONSTRUCTION. 


Metals. 


Lead  ; — 


Pig  Foreign  

£17  10 

0 

£17  12 

6 

,,  Engiisn  W.B.  

do 

19 

If) 

0 

19 

12 

6 

.,  L'adCo. 

do 

18 

12 

6 

181 

1 

0 

,,  0*^ber  brands  

..^....  do 

18 

2 

6 

1« 

5 

0 

Sheet  Milled...- 

18  10 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Shot,  Patent  

20 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Red  or  Minium  ........... 

do 

19  15 

0 

20  10 

0 

Litharge,  W.B .... 

do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  Dry  .....  ......... 

do 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ ground  in  oil  

do 

0 

Copper 

British — Cake  and  Ingot 

.........per  ton 

^73 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

Best  Selected  

76 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

Sheet  

76 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

Bottoms  

80 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

Australian  «... 

73 

0 

0 

75 

1> 

0 

Spanish  Cake 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash 

65 

0 

0 

66 

0 

„ Refined  ingot 

71 

0 

0 

72  10 

Yellow  Metal  

0 

0 

6} 

0 

0 

7i 

Iron  : — 

Pig  i Scotland,  cash 

£2  1 2 7i 

ro 

0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  .... 

7 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

„ Wales 

6 

7 

6 

6 

12 

6 

StafTordshire.  

7 

15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Rail,  in  Wales 

6 

7 

6 

6 10 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  Loudon. . 

9 

5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

Hoops,  first  quality  

8 15 

0 

9 

0 

Nail  Rod  

7 

7 

6 

7 15 

0 

Swedish 

9 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Teak  load  £12  '0  13 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  3 15  4 
,,  yellow  pine..  4 6 6 
St.  John  N.B.  yellow  0 0 0 
Quebec  Oak,  white..  6 0 6 

„ birch 3116  6 

„ elm  4 0 4 

Dantzic  oak 5 6 6 

„ fir 2 12  4 

Memel  fir  3 0 4 

Riga 3 5 3 

Swedish 2 5 2 

Masts, Quebecf  red  pine  4 0 6 
„ yellow  pine..  4 0 6 
Latbwood, Dantzic, fm  3 0 5 
,,  St.  Petersburg  5 0 5 
Deals,  prC.,12  ft.  by  8 
by  9 in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12  0 17 
St.John,whitespruce  12  10  14 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  quality.  18  0 19 

tod  do J2  15  13 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  11  10  14 
St.  Petersburg, yeL..  13  13 


0 Finland £7  0 £8  0 

16  Memel 0 0 0 0 

5 Gothenburg,  yellow  8 10  10  10 

white  8 10  9 10 

Gefle,  yellow 10  10  12  10 

Soderham  8 10  12  0 

Christiania,  per  0., 

12  ft.  by  8 by  9 in. 
yellow 10  0 12  10 


Flooring  boards,  per 
sq.  of  lin.,  first  yel 

First  white 7 

Second  qualities  ....  6 
PuuiicB  Stojtb  pr  ton  6 
OiiiS,  Ac. 

Seal,  pale. . . .per  ton  £38 
Sperm  body  84 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

7 6 10  6 

7 0 9 6 

6 0 7 0 


Cod  , 


35  10  36  0 


Whale,  8th.  Sea,  pale  36  0 37  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 49  0 49  10 

Cocoanut,  Cochin, ton  45  0 48  0 

Palm,  fine 36  10  0 0 

lOj  Linseed  32  0 33  5 

10  Rapeseed,  Eug.pale..  47  0 0 0 

10  Cottonseed 28  0 84  0 

10 1 


TENDERS. 

Strand.— For  rebuilding  No.  28,HolywelI-3treet,  Strand 


Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
T.  T.  Green  : — 

Sharpington  & Cole  (accepted) £701 

Savernake  (Wilts).— For  the  erection  of  the  Savernake 
Cottage  Hospital : — 

Futcher,  Salisbury £2999 

Roberts,  Loudon 2953 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


March  10,  1871. 


£2137 
. 1891 
, 1799 
. 1794 

1780 


liiuxTON.— For  the  erection  of  schools  and  class  rooms 
in  connection  witli  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Martyr-road, 
Briiton.  Messrs,  J.  Tarring  & Son,  architect^-— 

Hill  & Sous  . 

Ilenshaw  . . . 

Scrivener  . . 

Myers  & Son 

Thompson 

Shepherd 

Brooklands— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  three 
houses  at  Brooklands.  Mr.  Sherwin,"  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied : 

Davidson 0 



Winter  ° 

IIord&Eadie  S™  0 

Latham  0^0  15 

Cardwell 915  0 

CrTY. — For  nine  warehouses,  Monkwell-street,  City.  M r. 
Herbert  Ford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hovendon  & Heath  : — m 

Gammon  & Sons £14919 

Williams  <Si  Co 

Tongue  If  ^o 

Stimpsou  

Blease 


Perry  & Co 


14250 

14027 


Dove  Brothers  


13S73 

13791 


Nightingale 

Browne  & Robinson  iqqio 

Crabb  & Vaughan 19314 

Myers  & Sons 1289^0 

Hill,  Keddell  & Waldram 1189b 

Scrivener  & White igr-a 

Henshaw  (accepted)  12b-33 

Manchester, — For  alterations  and  additions  to  pre- 
mises in  Deansgate,  Manchester,  Mr.  Sherwiu,  aichitect. 
Quantities  supplied:—  mo.n 

Statham  & Sons 

1190 

■ 1160 

1107 

1103 

1103 

1100 

1095 


Hereford-shire,  March  25.— For  the  erection  of  a 
school  at  Bromesberrow,  near  Ledbury.  Mmdletou  & 
Goodman,  architects,  1,  Bedford-buildings  Cheltenham. 

Tm  F OF  Ely  July  25.— For  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
rivei  Ouse,  at  Littleport.  F.  M.  Metcalfe,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Wisbech.  i ...  i 

Chorwei.1.,  March  13.— For  the  erection  of  a new  school, 
in  connection  with  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  Samuel  Horner  s. 
Little-lane,  Churwell.  „ „ i f *•  .i,..,. 

Convict  Prisons,  March  ll.-Forthe  supply  of  timbei, 
deals,  slate,  lime,  sand,  bricks,  lead,  glass,  wrought  and 
cast  iron,  ironmongery,  gas  and  watei  pipes  whitelead, 
oils,  colours,  &c.,  for  twelve  mouths.  Directors  of  Con- 
vict Prisons,  44,  Parliament-street. 

Debyshire  March  24. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  County  Prison,  Derby.  Robert  Griffiths,  archit  ect. 
Martin-street,  Stafford.  , . 

Bicester,  March  25. — For  building  a chapel  at  Fewcot, 
and  a vicarage  house  at  Stoke  Lyne,  both  near  Bicester. 
Rev.  C.  Marsham.  Caversfleld,  Bicester,  Oxon. 

Br.adford,  March  15.— For  works  required  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a terrace  of  fifteen  houses,  to  be  built  near  the 
Manningham  Railway  Station.  Marsden  & Bennett, 
architects,  Popplewell’s-chambers,  Market-street,  Bradford. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EAITDELL,  SATJNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Quarry  tnen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

[ahvt.]  CORSHAM,  Wilts 


THE 

ENGLISH  MECHANIC 

AND  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE. 

WITH  WHICH  ABE  INCOEPOEATED 

“ The  Mechanic,”  “ Scientific  Opinion,”  and 
“ The  British  and  Foreign  Mechanic.” 

PBICE  TWOPENCE  WEEKLY. 


steel 


Statham  & Sons 

Winter 

Wade  Bros 

Ratcliflfe  

Terras  

Wilson  

Herd  & Eadie  , . 

Cardwell  

For  ornamental  cast-iron  fronts,  and  revolviiii 
shutters:  ___ 

Clarke* Co £229  5 

Manchester. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 
ragged  school  and  working  inen^s  church,  LombariLstreet 
Deansgate,  Manchester, 
ties  supplied: — 

Wade  Bros 

Terras 

Statham  & Sous 

Winter 

Herd  & Badie  

Cardwell  

Southwark  —For  restorations  and  alterations  to  S. 
Jude’s  Church,  St.  George’s-road,  Southwark,  for  the  Rev. 
John  Mee:—  _ 

W.  J.  Mitchell  (accepted) a^IIOO 


TO  AECHITE  GTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  suj}plied  to  H.  B.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 
TLe  Peiixnoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  ic.,  Ac. 

(Less  costly  thaji  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Aixhitecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester 


*^Mr.  Sherwin,  architect.  Quanti- 

£8(30 

732 

720 

720 

688 


Per 
1,200  Slates. 
2 17  6 
2 17  6 
2 5 0 
1 18  6 
17  6 


Equivalent  to 
per  square, 

1()».  Of?. 

16».  6(f. 
14s. 

13s. 

lls. 


Best  Green  Slates,  14  by  7 •. 

Do.  do.  13  by  8 . 

Do.  do.  13  by  7 

Do.  do.  12  by  7 .. 

Do.  do.  12  by  6 .. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Eeference  Testimouials  and 
Sample  Specimens,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

MESSES.  KANDELL  & CO.,  Coreham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Oeoiogy,  Jermyn-street,_  rice  idilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Xuiton-street,  W estuunster. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Fawsley  (Northamptoushire),  March  13,  For  the  erec- 
tion of  farm  buildings.  Mr.  Waters,  Fawsley  Estate  Office. 

Lef,ds  March  25.— For  the  erection  of  offices  and  ware- 
houses, ’for  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  & Co.,  Leeds. 
William  Bakewell,  architect,  12,  East-parade,  Leeds. 

Leeds  March  25.— For  the  erection  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, for  Mr.  G.  Newby,  Leeds.  William  Bakewell, 
architect,  12,  East-parade,  Leeds. 

Whittlesey,  March  18.— For  restoring  and  re-seating 
S.  Andrew’s  Church.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  F.S.A.,  archi- 
tect, 10,  Emmaiiuel-street,  Cambridge. 

Southport,  March  15. — For  tlie  erection  of  S.  Andrew  s 
Church.  W.  Robson  and  T.  Fisher,  Hon.  Secs. 

Strand  District,  March  15.— For  the  supply  of  York- 
shire and  other  paving,  granite  kerb  channels,  and  dressed 
granite,  &c.  ; also  for  relaying  and  repairing  the  carnage- 
ways  and  footways  witliin  tiie  Strand  district.  Thos.  M. 
Jenkins,  Clerk  to  tlie  Board,  offices,  5,  Tavistock-street, 
Covenb-garden,  W.C.  „ , , , ^ 

Stravd  1M.STRICT,  March  15.— For  the  supiily  of  mate- 
rials and  tlie  execution  of  jobbing  and  measured  works 
required  for  tlie  sewers  and  drains.  Thos.  M.  Jenkins, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  office,  5,  Tavistock-street,  Covent- 
arden,  W.C. 

Midland  and  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
CoaiPANiES  (Ashtiy  and  Nuneaton  Joint  Railways),  klarch 
15.— For  the  erection  of  passenger  stations,  goods  sheds, 
houses,  .and  platforms  at  the  following  places,  viz.,  at 
Measham,  Market  Bosworth,  Sliackerstone,  Stoke  Gold- 
ing, Snarstou,  Heather,  Hngglesco’e,  Shenton,  Higham- 
on-tlie-Hill.  Secretaries  of  Aslihy  and  Nuneaton  Joint 
Railway  Committee,  Euston  Station,  London,  N.W. 

Leeds,  klarch  15.— For  tlie  construction  of  a storage 
reservoir,  at  Springfield  klill,  Farsley,  near  Leeds.  S. 
Firtli,  architect,  Undercliffe. 

Leeds,  March  15. — For  a dwelling-house,  in  Lady  Fit- 
lane,  Uunslot.  Richard  Towse,  architect,  Dewsbury -road, 
Leeds. 

Leeds  Waterworks,  March  17. — For  the  construction 
of  a covered  service  reservoir,  at  Jloortown.  C.  A.  Cur- 
wood,  Town  Clerk,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  April  3. — Building  new  bridge.  Quantities  sup- 
plied. Bridge  Otlice,  19,  Corn  Exchange,  Leeds, 
Gloucester,  March  20. — For  the  erection  of  a new 
chapel,  day-rooms,  and  other  buildings.  Mr.  Medlaud, 
the  county  surveyor,  Olai  ence-street,  Gloucester. 

Henley  Union,  March  14.— For  the  erection  of  new 
school  at  the  Union  Workhouse,  Henley-ou-Thiunes. 
Nicholas  Mercer,  clerk,  Henley-on-Thames. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(TO  SURRENDER  IN  LONDON). 

Charles  Castleman,  Westhourne  Park  Villas,  Bayswater, 
and  Kingston,  timber  dealer  and  brick  manufai)turer, 
March  14,  at  11— Frederick  Chadwick,  Sellwood-terrace, 
Fulham-road,  builder,  March  22,  at  1 — George  Wood, 
Volley  Villas,  Junction-roaJ,  Upper  HoUoway,  lat  e brick 
merchant,  March  24,  at  12. 

(TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY). 

Abel  Richard  Chapman,  Heigham,  builder,  March  16,  at 
Norwich  — Daniel  Cunningham,  Leicester,  plasterer, 
Marcli  14,  at  Leicester — Frederick  Haythorpe,  Ramsey, 
builder,  March  18,  at  Peterborough — William  Topham, 
Harrogate,  builder,  March  16,  at  York — Joseph  beal  and 
Josepli  Everard,  Nuneaton,  brickmakers  and  stone  mer- 
clients,  March  20,  at  Coventry. 


Contents  of  No.  311. 

ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  :— 

Water  Meters  , . t.  • 

Telescopic  Work  for  Moonlight  Evenings 

Elements  of  Engineering 

Velocipede  Springs 

Coach  Painting 
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Is  Electricity  Produced  by  the  Living  Human  Body 
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'U-O  veypa^a” 

The  Telescope  , , , 
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Six-foot  Achromatic  Telescope 
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Saffron 

Paper  Making 
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New  Arrangement  of  Danieli’s  Battery 
Electrical,  Chemical,  Metrical,  and  Pneumatical 
Stereoscopy  , . , 

Selenographical  and  Meteorological 
The  Infinitely  Small 
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Certain  Matters  Microscopic 

Fluid  Lenses. -To  “ The  Harmonious  Blacksmith 
Radiant  Points  of  Meteors 
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RANKRUPTCV  ANNULLED. 

Cluarles  Walter,  Shardeloes-road,  New  Cross,  builder, 
Feb.  24. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

April  19,  B.  E.  Ahery,  London-lane,  Hackney,  builder 
—April  13,  H.  Stevens,  Swaffham  Bulbeck,  Cambridge, 
shire,  builder.— March  18,  II.  W.  Webster,  Kings-road, 
Bedford-row,  builder— March  20,  H.  Parker,  York-place 
and  Marsh,  near  Huddersfield,  joiner  and  builder— March 
21,  J.  Potter,  Kate’s-hill,  Dudley,  eugiueer. 

DIVIDEND  MEETING?; 

March  20,  W.  Brooks,  Burnley,  plumber— March  21,  J. 
Rhind,  Cardiff,  civil  engineer — March  21,  C.  Evans  and 
T.  .1.  Jones,  Newport,  timber  merchants — March  17.  W. 
White,  Poole,  Dorset,  builder— March  20,  T.  Morley, 
Brigliton,  builder. 

DECLABATIONS  OF  DIVIDEND. 

W.  Bell,  G-ateshead  and  Tynemouth,  paint  manufac- 
turer, iliv.  8s. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Butt  & Perfect,  Ladbrook  road,  Netting  Hill,  builders, 
— Morriss  A Kett,  Finchley,  buildere — Kerr  * Padget, 
Bradford,  ironfounders — Platt  & Malpass,  Madeley  Heath 
and  elsewhere,  brick  and  tile  manufacturers — B own  & 
Pullau,  Bradford,  painters  and  paper  hangers — Simmons 
& Son,  Manchester,  buiUlers. 


Extracts  from  Correspondence 

Replies  to  Queries 

Queries 

Useful  and  Scientific  Notes 
Unnoticed  Queries 
Answers  to  Correspondents 


Office — 31,  Tavistock-steeet,  Covent-gabben. 
And  all  BooTcsellers  and  Newsagents. 


A CCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

XjL  accidents  cause  loss  of  timk. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  against  accidents  of  all  kinds  by  insuring  with  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  insures  £1,000  at  Death,  or  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  week  for  injury.  666.000  7.®“ 

paid  as  compenfation,  one  out  t’f  every  Twelve  Annual  Foucy 
Holders  becoming  a claimant  each  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations* 
to  tbe  Local  Aeenta.  or  at  the  ofiBces, 

64,  CoBNBiLL,  and  10,  Recknt-streft,  Lokdon. 

'VV'ILLIAM  J.  VIAJf,  Secretary. 


Breakfast. — Fpps’a  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfortino.— The  very 
agreeable  character  of  this  preiiaration  has  rendered  it  a general 
f.wourite.  The  Ciril  Service  Gazette  remarks “ By  a thorough 
kuowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  diges- 
tion and  nutrition,  aud  by  a careful  application  of  the  fiueproperties 
of  well-sele*  ted  cocoa,  Jlr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  table, 
with  a delicately  flavoGied  bevenage  which  m^y  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  hillB."  Each  packet  is  labelled— Ja&ces  Errs  & Co.,  Homceo 
pathic  Chemists,  London. 


LEEOY’S  impeoyed  patent  non- 

CONDUCTING  COMPOSITION  for  COATING  BOILERS, 
STEAM  PIPES,  and  otherhighly  heated  surfaces.  Much  superior  to 
Felt,  or  any  other  composition  as  regards  Economy,  Lightnew,  pur»‘ 
hility.  Adhesiveness,  and  iffectiveiiess,  to  prevent  the  radiati<m  or 
Heat,  save  Fuel,  increase  the  power  ofsteam,  audkeep  the  Stoke 
and  Engine  Room  cool ; it  will  at  once  show  a leak  ; it  caun<^  eaten 
or  communicate  fire.  Used  by  H.M.  Government  in  the  pockyax  ^ 
Ac.,  *c.  Hundreds  of  references  and  testimonials,  and  all  inioim^ 
tion  at  F.  LEROY  and  CO.’b,  Sole  Mantifacturers,  12,  Gray  sue«H 
near  Phil  pot- street,  Commercial- road,  E. 
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METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  BUILDING 
COMPETITION. 

The  premium  of  50  guineas  for  the  best 
design  for  laying  out  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Estate,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Elliott.  In  this  locality  there  are  many  houses 
unlet,  from  having  been  built,  as  Mr.  Elliott 
believes,  upon  an  unpopular  plan — upon  the 
smallest  possible  piece  of  ground,  and  in  too 
close  proximity  to  stables — in  fact,  upon  the 
usual  too  greedy  scale  generally  adopted  by 
speculating  builders.  He  therefore  recom- 
mends to  the  Company  a more  Uberal 
scheme,  and  we  should  be  glad  if  he  be  able 
to  prove,  as  he  anticipates,  that  it  would  be 
more  popular.  It  is  that  which  to  a certain 
extent  has  been  adopted  around  Notting-hill, 
of  having  a common  large  garden  and  square, 
and  a special  small  garden  to  each  house, 
avoiding  the  narrow  strips  of  garden  too 
much  in  vogue  hitherto  elsewhere,  and  the 
unsightly  and  unsavory  mews,  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  houses.  He  forms  a roadway  45ft. 
wide  at  the  Cromwell-road  end,  running  with 
an  easy  curve  to  join  one  that  has  been  partly 
begun  upon  the  adjoining  Broodwood’s  estate. 
This  would  give  a fine  crescent  of  houses  ; 
mews  for  which,  giving  stables  for  about  half 
the  houses,  are  placed  where  they  would  be 
handy  and  unobjectionable.  The  houses 
are  of  the  first-class,  with  staircase  in 
centre,  permitting  more  equal-sized  rooms 
and  larger  hall  than  in  houses  with  a 
straight  flight  opposite  the  door.  These 
are  estimated  to  cost  a builder  £2,600. 
Their  frontage  would  be  22ft.  6in.  each,  and 
is  calculated  at  from  33s.  6d.  to  37s.  fid.  per 
loot.,  amounting  to  £1,835  ; and  with  23 
stables  to  £1,950  fis.,  and  deducting  interest 
on  cost  of  roads  and  gardens,  to  £1,855  fis., 
the  capitalised  value,  at  31  years’  purchase, 
being  £57,514  fis.  The  rack  rental  value 
of  the  houses  would  be  £300  less ; ground-rent, 
£52  lOs. ; and  as  in  thislocaUty  leaseholds  are 
generally  sold  at  15  years’  purchase,  the  lease- 
hold value  would  be  £3,712,  giving  a net  pro- 
fit of  £900;  and  with  probable  improved 
ground-rent,  about  £1,180 — the  amount  is  said 
by  Mr.  Elliott  be  the  profit  made  usually  by 
builders  building  upon  a good  plan.  The 
general  arrangement  in  this  case  is  certainly  a 
good  one,  as  also  is  that  of  the  houses  ; the 
elevations  are  unfortunately  mediocre  and 
commonplace. 

Messrs.  Mileham  and  Kennedy  have  a 
pleasantly-arranged,  but  less  economical  plan 
for  laying  out  this  estate.  Most  of  their 
houses  are  upon  the  ordinary  plan  with  ob- 
jectionable excrescences  at  the  back  ; and  a few 
others,  shown  with  wider  frontages  and  offices 
on  the  ground  floor,  behind  them,  have  poor 
and  ill-lighted  staircases,  and  no  halls. 

Mr.  W . H.  Lockwood  shows  a similar  ar- 
rangement to  Mr.  Elliott  for  the  plan  of  his 
houses,  well-worked  out,  but  the  style  adopted 
is  a starved  and  cranky  description  of  Gothic, 
and  the  general  plan  and  irregular  triangles  of 
closely-set  double-detached  villas,  enclosing  a 
^o-confined  common  garden,  is  inferior.  Mr. 
KRin  sends  two  plans  for  this  estate,  one  of 
which  gives  a good  crescent  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  Mr.  Elliott’s,  looking  in 
front  upon  an  ample  pleasure  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  railway  cutting,  but  the  backs  look 
upon  mews  and  confined  courts. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  been  also  fortunate  enough 
to  carry  off  the  premium  of  50  guineas  for 
the  Linden  Grove  Estate. 

This  property  has  but  one  entrance.  Linden 
Grove  being  a cul-de-sac.  Mr.  Elliott,  jealous 
01  the  retired  character  of  the  site,  gives  it 
ut  one  entrance,  immediately  opposite  the 


railway  station,  leading  up  to  a semi-circular 
road,  with  crescents  of  houses  on  either  side, 
with  common  gardens  to  their  rear.  He  advo- 
cates this  form  as  giving  more  available  front- 
age, affording  larger,  open  spaces,  and  more 
attractive  and  sunny  than  parallelograms  or 
straight  roads,  besides  being  particularly 
adapted  to  the  site  in  question.  He  has 
given  his  elevations  a character — “ being  a 
mixture  of  Elizabethan  and  Queen  Anne’s 
styles,”  with  red  brick  and  stone  dressings, 
and  high  roofs,  which  is  certainly  picturesque. 
The  cost  would  be  about  £2,200  per  house ; 
the  value  |per  foot  frontage  is  estimated  at 
33s.  fid.,  or  about  £40  per  house.  By  this 
treatment  the  estate  is  made  to  yield  a capi- 
talised sum  of  £47,910. 

Messrs.  Matthews,  Quilter,  & Cutler  have  a 
plan  more  suited  to  the  country,  with  sixteen 
double  villas  scattered  round  a serpentine 
road.  In  Linden-grove  we  fear  such  gardens 
would  be  rather  unpractical.  Mr.  Charles 
Hayward,  of  Westbourne-park-villas,  Mr. 
Klein,  and  others,  adopt  a parallelogram  ar- 
rangement, not  equal  in  merit  to  the  above. 

The  premium  of  50  guineas  for  the  Camp- 
den  Hill  Estate  has  been  carried  off  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Richardson.  His  plan  has  been  made 
with  the  view  of  injuring  as  little  as  possible 
Campden  House.  Villas  of  about  £200  to 
£250  annual  rental,  with  gardens,  are  to  be 
built  round  those  premises. 

The  estate,  it  is  supposed,  would  realise 
thus  £950  per  annum.  We  do  not  notice 
any  particular  merit  in  this  plan.  Mr.  Klein 
also  reserves  Campden  House,  but  rakes  it 
with  the  windows  of  two  rows  of  houses  on 
either  side  of  its  grounds. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  been  even  more  considerate 
for  the  existing  building,  putting  fewer  villas 
around  it ; but  we  fail  to  see  how  he  can 
bring  his  annual  value  to  a higher  amount 
than  Mr.  Richardson  — viz.,  £1,280.  We 
notice,  however,  £200  difference  in  the  rental 
set  down  for  Campden  House  itself. 

It  is  noticeable  that  none  of  the  premiated 
designs  are  of  the  too-greedy  order,  and  that 
apparently  the  judge,  Mr.  Hunt,  has  decided 
upon  what  he  conceives  would  be  a liberal 
and  even  cesthetic  treatment. 

The  premium  of  50  guineas  for  the  design 
for  laying  out  the  Praed-street  Estate  has 
been  adjudged  to  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Sorby,  with  a 
plan  giving  accommodation  for  small  dwell- 
ings for  operatives,  and  shops. 

On  each  side  of  the  station,  opposite  the 
Great  Western  Hotel,  he  has  placed  two-room 
shops,  treated  as  an  arcade,  “ to  form  a pretty 
feature,”  and  to  be  occupied  by  tobacconists, 
newsagents,  &c.,  &c. 

In  a narrow  space  over  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel  he  proposes  “ neat  panels  in  the  walls 
for  permanent  advertisements,”  which  we 
hope  he  will  be  also  able  to  render  pretty 
features.  Behind  the  station  he  places  a block 
of  model  dwellings  for  3fi  families,  while  a 
range  of  neat  shops  and  stables  behind  occupy 
the  vacant  part  of  the  frontage  of  Praed-street. 

Mr.  Klein  has  not  confined  himseR  to  the 
Company’s  property,  and  has  covered  over 
much  of  the  open  cuttings  of  the  line. 

The  premium  of  50  guineas  for  theEdgware- 
road  Estate  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  A. 
Klein,  [whose*  plans  generally  have  been  left 
to  speak  for  themselves,  without  any  report. 
He  sends  two  designs ; one  retaining  the 
present  engine-sheds,  and  surrounding  them 
with  factories  and  shops,  and  the  other  with  a 
large  market  replacing  the  sheds,  and  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  shops,  and  fronting 
Mitcham-street  on  the  other.  This  plan 
would  appear  entirely  to  cover  up  the  rail- 
way in  a manner  we  can  hardly  think  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  Bassett  Keeling  has  left  a large  open 
space  at” the  back,  next  Mitcham-street,  and 
surrounds  it  on  three  sides  with  a block  of 
buildings,  with  separate  dwellings  on  the 
several  floors,  reached  by  open  staircases ; 
between  this  block  and  others  fronting  Chapel- 
street  and  Upper  Lisson-street,  he  leaves  an 


internal  gated  street  as  a courtyard,  forming 
a playground  for  children  of  residents.  Mr. 
Keeling  has  been  more  fortunate  as  regards 
the  Farringdon-road  Estate,  the  premium  of 
50  guineas  for  which  he  has  carried  off.  This 
site  being  close  to  the  station  and  near  the 
seat  of  the  wholesale  pottery  trade,  he  has 
suggested  opportunely  the  erection  of  a pottery 
exchange.  A centre  hall,  about  250ft.  long, 
by  40ft.  wide,  is  surrounded  by  warehouses, 
shops,  pattern  rooms,  &c.  On  the  basement 
plan  are  packing  rooms  for  the  pottery  goods, 
in  communication  with  the  railway,  which 
passes  beneath  the  central  hall.  The  scheme 
seems  ingenious  and  practical,  and  it  would 
bring  a revenue,  to  the  railway  traffic  in  the 
shape  of  goods, 

Mr.  F.  M.  Godden  sent  also  a clever  and 
suggestive  design,  proposing  baths  upon  a 
large  scale.  In  an  accompanying  perspective 
his  design,  not  a bad  one,  is  well  shown.  The 
skyline  is  somewhat  crude,  and  the  chimneys 
seem  forgotten  ; perhaps  the  smoke  would  he 
utilised. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby  has  obtained  the  premium 
of  50  guineas  for  the  Clerkenwell  estate,  be- 
sides that  of  Praed-street.  Finding  shops  in 
the  neighbourhood  unneeded,  but  no  houses 
to  let,  Mr.  Sorby  proposes  to  utilize  the  vacant 
sites  with  small  and  model  dwellings  of  a 
modest  description,  which  do  not  call  for 
comment. 

The  50  guinea  premium  for  the  design  for 
laying  out  the  King’s  Cross  Estate  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  A,  M.  Ridge,  for  an  econo- 
mical arrangement  of  shops  and  warehouses, 
and  the  morals  of  the  neighbourhoood  may 
not  therefore  be  injured  or  its  tastes  en- 
lightened by  the  music-hall  which  Mr.  Klein 
would  have  introduced  among  them.  The 
lives  of  passengers  will  also  probably  not  be 
endangered  by  the  arches  without  abutments, 
and  turning  round  curves,  as  Mr.  Elliott  has 
suggested  in  his  elevations. 

'The  premium  of  70  guineas  for  the  Barbi- 
can Estate  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Aldwinckle,  who  have  sent  two  designs, 
one  carrying  a proposed  new  roadway  over 
the  course  of  the  line,  and  leaving  an  airhole 
on  one  side.  In  their  alternative  plan,  with 
a road  from  the  Barbican  crossing  it  at  right 
angles,  and  bending  with  too  sharp  a turn 
towards  Red  Cross-street,  two  larger  spaces 
are  left  open  above  the  railway  cutting,  in  the 
centre  of  blocks  of  houses.  The  class  of 
buildings  proposed,  shops  and  warehouses,  do 
not  call  for  remark. 

The  premium  of  100  guineas  for  the  Smith- 
field  Estate  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.F.  A.Klein, 
of  Cannon-street.  For  this  important  work 
this  gentleman  has  sent  alternative  designs, 
differing  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  proposed  street  through  the  site.  In 
the  one  case  it  has  been  brought  so  as  to  open 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Farringdon-street 
Station,  and  in  the  other  on  the  one  side  of 
its  fapade,  so  as  to  continue  in  a line  with 
Cow-Cross- street,  which  passes  the  station 
on  the  city  side.  The  ground  being 
valuable,  the  shops  and  warehouses  are  placed 
as  closely  as  possible  upon  it.  Mr.  Klein  not 
having  favoured  us  with  any  report  to 
accompany  the  plans,  the  Company,  we  pre 
surae,  must  make  their  own  calculation  as  to 
the  outlay  and  returns ; and  we,  for  lack  of  time, 
must  leave  those  of  our  readers  who  may  in- 
spect the  drawings  to  do  the  same.  In  our 
opinion,  in  comparison  with  his  competitors, 
Mr.  Klein  has  fairly  earned  this,  the  largest 
premium  offered  by  the  Company,  by  his  well- 
thought-out  and  practical  designs. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  we  have  said,  we  think 
the  authors  of  the  premiated  drawings  have 
fairly  deserved  their  success;  but  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  us  to  have  given  the  considera- 
tion we  could  have  wished  to  the  immense 
mass  of  drawings  that  have  been  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  the  interesting  invitation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  The  entire 
number  of  competition  designs  is,  we  believe, 
not  less  than  300,  and  the  pains  bestowed 


upon  them,  and  the  talent  and  thought  they 
evince,  is  highly  creditable.  As  our  labours 
were  not  impeded  by  the  number  of  other 
visitors — for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  we 
had  only  the  company  of  the  civil  policenaan 
in  charge — it  would  seem  that  the  profession 
is  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  exhibition  which 
is  laid  out  for  them  and  the  public  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  Praed-street  Station,  in 
several  unoccupied  shops.  Nos.  3,  5,  /,  and  9, 
Craven-road.  We  strongly  advise  our  readers 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  the 
inspection  and  study  of  these  drawings  thus 
afforded  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Cpm- 
paiiy.  . 


THE  MALADY  OF  MODERN  ART. 


WE  are  not  about  to  write  a lamentation 
on  the  decline  and  fall  of  architecture. 

AV e believe  a portion  of  it,  on  the  contrary , 
to  be  in  a more  hopeful  state  than  any  it  has 
known  for  a century  or  more  ; biit  that  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  still  weak  and  sickly,  still 
battling  with  the  remains  of  chronic  disease, 
those  artists  whose  own  work  is  the  healthiest 
will  be  the  last  to  deny.  AVe  wish  at  this 
time  to  notice  the  average  of  modem  art,  not 
the  favourable  exceptions  — the  buildings 
which  rise  around  us  on  every  hand,  and  the 
attempts  of  art  workmanship  which  present 
themselves  in  every  shop  and  show-room. 
Looking  thus  at  the  mass  of  what  has  been 
done  recently,  and  is  being  done  at  this 
moment,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a long 
list  of  failings.  Such  lists  have  often  been 
made  out.  Criticism  has  been  lavished — and 
by  no  means  uselessly — on  the  separate  points 
in  which  our  ordinary  architecture  fails  ; but 
far  greater  good  might  be  done  if  attention 
could  be  directed  to  the  causes  of  these  failures  ; 
if,  instead  of  attacking  merely  the  isolated 
symptoms,  we  could  attack  the  common  source 
and  origin  of  them  all.  It  is  unfortunately  too 
true  that  there  are  more  sources  than  one;  and 
it  is  not  by  counteracting  a single  morbid 
tendency  that  all  unsoundness  can  beremoved. 
Yet  there  is  one  tendency,  so  almost  universal 
in  the  average  work  of  the  day,  that  it  may  be 
called  pre-eminently  the  malady  of  modem 
art.  It  shows  itself  under  the  most  opposite 
shapes  ; it  is  confined  to  no  particular  style  ; 
it  is  equally  at  home  in  Gothic,  Classic,  or 
vernacular.  Unhappily,  too,  it  has  as  yet 
no  definite  and  easily  recognizable  name. 
Sometimes  it  is  mildly  described  as  “ weak- 
ness of  design,”  “crudeness,”  or  “lack  of 
unity  but  the  essence  of  it  in  reality  is  in 
want  of  thoroughness  and  want  of  thought. 
The  mind  possessed  by  it  never  masters  diffi- 
culties, but  always  tries  to  shuffle  out  of  them. 
Such  a mind  loves  plausibilities,  and  never 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  anything.  Its  ambition  is 
to  keep  knotty  points  out  of  sight,  and  make 
matters  smooth  on  the  surface.  It  never  fa,irly 
grapples  with  its  work,  and  subdues  it  from 
end  to  end.  This  is  the  one  all-pervading 
vice  of  our  would-be  art  ; it  sticks  little  bits 
of  ornament  over  its  work  here  and  there  and 
thinks  that  to  be  enough  ; it  never  so  much 
as  dreams  of  what  is  the  verj'  soul  of  real  art 
the  conquest  and  mastery  of  each  subject  as  a 
whole. 

To  take  the  most  flagrant  cases  fiist ; out 
of  a hundred  modern  street  buildings,  how 
many  are  designed  as  buildings,  and  how 
many  are  treated  as  “ fronts  V’  In  how  many 
of  them  does  the  “ design  ” begin  and  end 
with  the  putting  up  of  a single  wall, — a mere 
screen  before  the  real  structure  1 The  ad- 
joining houses,  one  might  have  supposed, 
shut  out  enough  of  it  the  architect  would 
be  glad  to  display  all  he  could — to  shew  by 
the  roofing,  something  of  the  general  form, 
and  to  bring  out  the  elevation  against  the  sky 
bj'  well  studied  chimneys  or  dormers. 
Nothing  of  the  sort:  it  is  much  easier  to 
hide  blunders  than  to  avoid  them — to  con- 
ceal an  ill-designetl  roof  than  to  invent  a good 
A few  feet  of  brickwork  will  cover  it 


thought.  This  is  what  passes  for  architec- 
ture in  half  our  city  shops  and  warehouses. 

If  the  effect  is  to  be  “ plain  and  substantial, 
a few  cement  mouldings  are  run  round  the 
doors  and  windows  : if  it  is  to  be  grand  and 
magnificent,  the  carver  is  called  in  to  dis- 
tribute over  it  so  many  yards  run  of  his 
stock  patterns.  There  is  not  even  an  attempt 
at  making  the  building  architectural  . all 
that  is  desired  is  to  conceal  it  by  a plausible 
falsehood.  But  all  our  street  buildings,  it 
will  be  said,  do  not  begin  and  end  with  a 
sham  front.  N umbers  of  them  are  visible 
all  round,  sides,  and  roof,  and  chimneys  as 
well.  Very  true ; but  they  shew  in  a different 
way  the  very  same  fault  as  the  others.  AVe 
are  speaking  throughout,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, of  average  and  ordinary  works, 
not  of  exceptionally  good  ones  : and  we  sub- 
mit that  in  all  types  of  them  may  be  traced 
the  same  powerlessness  to  treat  anyone  of 
them  as  a whole.  Grant  that  in  the  type 
now  in  question  the  walls  and  roof  are 
visible ; grant  that  the  building  is  so  far 
better  than  those  in  the  preidous  group  ; that 
it  is  in  fact,  no  worse  than  a common  barn  or 
cowshed.  This  of  course  is  higher  praise 
than  can  be  given  to  a large  number  of  modern 
street  buildings  ; but  it  is  rather  too  low  a 
qualification  for  the  title  of  “architecture. 
And  yet,  as  far  as  general  design  is  concerned, 
most  of  the  works  in  question  have  no  other. 
As  regard  shape,  outline,  mass,  light  and 
shade,  general  effect,  they  might  have  been 
the  work  of  a country  mason,  and  by  no 
means  a clever  one.  They  are  probably  mere 
brick  boxes  with  roofs  to  them ; or,  if  not, 
their  parts  seem  to  have  come  together  any- 
how ; there  is  no  order,  no  artistic  arrange- 
ment— nothing  of  what  painters  call  com- 
position,” to  be  traced  in  them.  Architecture, 
in  the  highest  sense,  is  absent  altogether. 
Some  architectural  details,  it  is  true,  are 
applied  or  missapplied,  to  make  the  thing 
pass  for  “ a design  but  they  are  disconnected, 
jarring,  inharmonius,  unreal.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  left  matters  as  they  were 
than  to  emphasize  by  contrast  the  absence  of 
artistic  power.  “ To  hide  with  ornament  the 
want  of  art  ” is  a line  which  has  been  quoted 
till  it  has  almost  lost  its  force  ; but  it  exactly 
describes  the  process  by  which  the  inferior 
work  of  the  day  is  made  to  pass  muster  with 
the  public.  They  see  wretched  proportions, 
shapeless  outlines,  blunders,  and  vulgarities 
innumerable ; and  they  are  persuaded^ 
thinking  them  all  very  fine  by  the  addition  of 
a little  commonplace  ornament.  If  we  turn 
from  building  to  its  accessories,  such  for 
example  as  furniture,  the  case  is  just  the 
same.  The  so-called  “ Gothic  ” designs  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  pieces  of  barbarism 
and  awkwardness  smothered  in  Gothic  deco- 
ration to  make  them  go  down.  But  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere,  in  inferior  work  which 
unhappily  means  at  least  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  whole — can  there  be  found  any  power 
to  grasp  and  deal  with  general  design  and 
arrangement.  There  is  no  ability  to  bring 
things  into  order  and  shape,  whether  the 
things  are  large  or  small.  It  they  are  plain, 
they  stand  in  uncompromising  ugliness ; if 
they  are  enriched,  they  show  deformity  set  off 
by  finery.  The  designer  does  not  touch  the 
things  themselves ; his  decoration  is  a mere 
disguise  ; and  this,  above  all  others,  is  the 
malady  of  modern  art. 


up  and  save  the  necessity  for  hours  of 


AHOLLET  LE  DUG’S  “ DICTIONNAIRE 
RAISONNE  DE  L’ ARCHITECTURE 
FRANCAISE.”* 

II. 

The  first  volume  of  M.  Le  Due’s  dictionary 
contains  506  pages,  embracing  45  articles, 
commencing  with  the  word  abaque  (abacus) 


* Dictiominiro  raisomic  de  rarchitecturo  Franoaisc 
du  XI.  ail  XVI.  Siecle,par  M.  VioUet  le  Due,  arcliitccte 
du  Gouverniuent,  luspecteur  geiieral  des  Edifices  Dio- 
cesaius.  10  vols. ; 8vo : Morel,  Paris,  1854 — 1868. 


and  terminating  with  that  of  aronde  (dove- 
tail), but  one  of  these  definitions  occupies 
upwards  of  160  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter,  and  is  illustrated  with  165  engravings. 
This  definition,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  re- 
fer again,  is  an  able  essay  on  the  history  of 
French  architecture  during  the  period  em- 
braced by  the  author’s  researches,  and  is 
divided  into  that  of  religious,  monastic,  civil, 
and  military  architecture.  In  culling  from 
the  wealth  placed  before  us,  we  shall,  as  a rule, 
avoid  those  definitions  which  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  well  known  to  our  readers,  reserving  our 
space  for  the  more  recondite  or  the  more  sug- 
gestive articles,  and  shall  select  those  which 
more  markedly  bring  out  the  principles  set 
forth  in  M.  le  Due’s  preface,  and  on  which 
we  commented  in  our  last  number.  Among 
the  first  of  these  we  would  draw  attention  to 
that  given  under  the  head  of  Application,  a 
word  used  to  express  applied  ornament  as  dis- 
tinctive from  that  decoration  which  is  incor- 
porated with  and  wdiich  forms  a portion  of  the 
construction  of  an  edifice.  This  definition 
embraces  such  arts  as  painting  or  gilding  sur- 
faces, the  application  of  ornamental  plaster- 
work,  mosaics,  or  other  purely  decorative 
objects.  In  Greek  architecture,  the  applica- 
tion of  a thin  coat  of  plaster  to  the  surface 
of  a building  was  a common  treatment  ; the 
remains  of  Pompeii,  the  ruined  temples  at 
Agric'entum,  exhibit  this  treatment  as  the 
general  one ; in  fact,  where  the  material  was 
not  in  itself  beautiful,  fine,  and  smooth,  the 
Greeks  sought  the  aid  of  “ application  to 
obtain  those  qualities  they  valued  so  higlfiy. 

In  Roman  times  thin  slabs  of  rare  and  highly 
coloured  marbles  and  porphyries  covered  the 
walls,  a mode  borrowed  from  and  still 
retained  in  the  East.  Mosaics  played  a great 
role  in  Byzantine  and  later  times  ; but  these 
step  back  too  far  into  antiquity  to  be  specially 
commented  upon  by  our  author ; and  from 
the  Carlovingian  epoch  up  to  the  twelttn 
century  the  clergy  of  France  were  not  rich 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of  suen  luxuries. 
As  they  grew  more  wealthy,  altar  retables, 
tombs,  and  the  other  smaller  objects  necessary 
or  accessory  to  churches  began  to  receive  ap- 
plied ornament,  and  the  feeling  once  generated 
or  revived,  the  art  of  “application”  spread 
till  it  covered  the  whole  of  the  edifice.  SugM 
decorated  the  rood-loft  of  the  abbatical  church 
of  S.  Denis  with  ornaments  in  bronze  and 
ficrures  in  ivory ; enamelled  and  silver-gilt 
plaques  covered  the  altars  and  tombs,  and,  as 
coloured  marbles  were  rare  in  the  north, 
coloured  glass  did  duty  for  them.  Blue  glass, 
mounted  on  silver  foR,  filled  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  arcade  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Pans, 
having  on  its  surface  delicately-penciUed  or- 
naments in  gold— a process  of  ornamentation 
quite  worthy  of  judicious  revival,  in  spite  ol 
the  rather  crude  restoration  of  the  edifice 
referred  to.  At  present  its  use  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  the  vulgarities  of  shop-fronts 
and  gin-shops.  Sometimes  delicately -painted 
ornaments  on  vellum,  rivaUing  the  illumina- 
tion on  the'marginsof  elaborated  naanuscripts, 
were  used  as  the  decoration  of  smaller  objects, 
and  protected  by  sheets  of  clear  white  glass; 
an  application  which  might  be  of  great  use 
in  the  decoration  of  panels  of  doors  and  cabi- 
nets. But  one  of  the  most  useful  ‘applica- 
tions ” referred  to  is  one  which  we  have  not 
seen  revived,  but  which  would  be  ot  great 
service  in  the  decoration  of  small  surfaces. 
“At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  ap- 
plication of  impressed  plaster-work  to  tne 
krface  of  statues  and  smaller 
internal  architecture  was  freqiient.  inese 
applications  were  composed  of  a very  nn 
coat  of  lime,  on  which,  whilst  it  was  moi^, 
delicate  ornaments  in  low  relief  were  stamp^ 
by  means  of  wooden  or  iron  tools,  and  w^c 
were  afterwards  painted  and  gilded, 
was  this  mode  of  ornamentation  cont^^nea 
entirely  to  internal  use; 
in  those  deeply-recessed 
porches  which  form  the  glory  of  ! 

and  larger  churches  of  France;  and  p 
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of  this  species  of  decoration  yet  remain  in 
those  of  Angers  and  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
In  the  lifteeuth  century  they  endeavoured  to 
substitute  a resinous  composition  for  the 
plaster  coating,  but  without  success  ; that  has 
scaled  olF  and  disappeared,  whilst  the  earlier 
process  has  endured.  Traces  of  this  species 
of  decoration  are  not  imfrequeutly  found  on 
the  flat  surfaces  of  walls,  presenting  the  out- 
lines of  lleur-de-lis,  sacred  monograms,  stars, 
and  other  simple  ornaments,  much  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  pargetting  of  our  old 
half-timbered  houses  in  many  parts  of  England 
yet  do  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  seriously  thinking 
about  for  the  decoration  of  our  large- walled  and 
bold-looking  churches  and  chapels — especially 
the  latter.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  cheap.  An- 
other species  of  application  is  also  worthy  of 
revival  for  cabinets  and  smaller  articles  of 
joinery,  and  is  thus  referred  to  by  M.  le  Due. 
“During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries  they  also  applied  upon  wood 
thin  vellum,  rendered  flexible  by  being  soaked 
in  water,  and  fixed  to  the  object  to  be  covered 
by  glue  or  cheese  size.  On  this  covering, 
which  followed  all  the  forms  of  the  mouldings, 
they  tooled  other  ornaments  in  faint  relief  ; 
they  combed  it,  gilt  it,  and  attached  to  it 
pieces  of  glass  painted  on  the  under  side.” 
Many  of  the  processes  used  in  this  species 
are  described  in  the  work  of  “ Theophilus 
Presb.  et  Monac.  Diversarum  Artium  Sche- 
dula,”  a work  of  which  we  should  hail 
with  pleasure  a new  translation,  that  of  Hen- 
dric  not  only  being  difficult  to  procure,  but 
also  being  very  defective. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  richly 
and  quaintly-tooled  impressed  vellum  bind- 
ings of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  richness 
of  effect  thus  obtained  by  simple  means  ; and 
the  study  of  the  class  of  ornament  then  used 
for  this  purpose  will  amply  repay  the  stu- 
dent. Medallions  of  sacred  or  historical  sub- 
jects are  frequent,  and  the  judicious  mixture 
of  plain  tooled  lines  with  reticulated  or  flow- 
ing ornament  is  very  suggestive.  Boiled 
leather  was  frequently  used  for  coarser  works, 
and  the  application  of  these  decorative  pro- 
cesses might  most  advantageously  be  revived. 

Our  next  extract  is  of  a more  scientific  and 
architectural  character,  and  from  the  able 
definition  of  the  word  arc-boutant  (flying  but- 
tress) we  shall  borrow  largely. 

M.  le  Due  rightly  esteems  the  adoption  of 
the  flying  buttress  as  one  of  the  chief  struc- 
tural inventions  of  the  middle  ages ; it  liberated 
its  architects,  it  converted  the  art  of  building 
into  a science,  but  it  ultimately,  as  all  surplus 
of  science  does,  killed  architecture  as  a fine 
art.  When  architects  became  pre-eminently 
engineers,  architecture  as  a fine  art  perished. 
They  wrought  miracles  and  ceased  to  appeal 
to  human  feelings — they  no  longer  expressed 
human  ideas — they  either  rose  to  be  almost 
gods  in  making  something  out  of  almost 
nothing,  or  they  descended  to  the  other  pole 
and  frightened  us  with  scientific  atrocities — 
buildings  constructed  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  no  doubt,  but  which,  certainly,  if  the 
devils  beheld  they  would  tremble.  Man 
liked  them  not,  and  then  the  architects 
changed  their  tactics ; flying  buttresses  were 
abandoned  ; and  human  nature,  seeking  for  a 
visible  expression  of  support,  reverted  to  the 
primitive  ideas  of  Classic  architecture.  Of 
course,  M.  le  Due  looks  only  at  the  bright 
side  of  flying  buttresses — he  sees  only  the  use 
of  them ; of  the  abuse,  if  he  is  conscious 
of  it,  he  says  but  little.  We  feel  we  are 
dealing  with  a partisan,  but  his  pleading,  or 
rather  his  reasoning,  is  so  exquisite  it  needs 
the  utmost  catholicity  in  art  to  avoid  being 
pledged  to  the  view  his  enthusiasm  carries  us 
into.  “ According  to  the  taste  of  each  school, 
men  have  greatly  praised  or  greatly  blamed 
the  system  of  flying  buttresses,”  he  says,  on 
page  60.  “We  do  not  undertake  either  to 
defend  them  or  to  show  forth  their  faults  ; 
there  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to  say  : according 
to  our  view  of  this  system  of  construction,  it 


is  that  this  is  the  frankest  and  most  energetic 
means  adopted  by  the  builders  of  Medimval 
times.  Up  to  this  time  they  were  groping  in 
the  dark  ; from  the  moment  when  tliis  system 
was  adopted,  ecclesiastical  architecture  deve- 
loped itself : it  marched  boldly  on  the  new 
pathway.  To  ask  for  a Gothic  church  without 
flying  buttresses  is  to  ask  for  a ship  without  a 
keel ; it  is  for  the  church  as  for  the  ship,  a 
question  of  ‘ To  be,  or  not  to  be  ? ’ The 
problem  that  the  architects  of  the  Norman 
epoch  set  themselves  to  solve  was  to  crown 
with  a vault  the  Latin  basilica.  So  far  as 
regards  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  the  ancient 
basilica  completely  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  liatin  church  ; it  had  wide  open  spaces, 
small  supports,  air  and  light.  But  the  ancient 
basilica  was  covered  with  a timber  roof — the 
absis  alone  was  vaidted.  Now,  in  our  climate, 
these  roofs  were  neither  wind  nor  water-tight ; 
they  rapidly  decayed  when  there  were  no 
metal  spoutings — things  which  can  only  exist 
in  the  midst  of  a people  skilled  in  metallurgy. 
Moreover,  wooden  roofs  burnt,  and  a building 
covered  only  by  a wooden  roof,  once  burnt, 
was  destroyed  from  top  to  bottom.  Up  to  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  our  histories  un- 
. questionably  record  that  burnt  churches 
necessitated  new  ones.  The  chief  thought  of 
the  clergy  in  those  days,  and  consequently  of 
architects  also  who  built  new  churches,  was  to 
vault  the  nave..  But  the  walls  of  a basilica, 
supported  on  slender  columns,  did  irot  present 
sufficient  resistance.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  builders  in  the  centre  of  France  had  given 
up  clerestories ; they  resisted  the  thrust  of 
the  barrel  vaulting  of  their  high  naves  either 
by  quadrant  vaults,  as  in  the  Auvergnat 
churches,  or  by  small  intercepting  arches 
springing  from  the  aisles.  Thus  the  naves 
could  not  be  lighted  by  windows ; the  aisles 
were  almost  as  high  as  the  nave,  and  the  broad 
external  walls,  strengthened  by  buttresses, 
resisted  the  combined  thrust  of  both  larger 
and  smaller  vaults.  In  the  north  of  France 
this  system  could  not  prevail ; the  large  cen- 
tres of  population  demanded  large  churches  ; 
they  had  need  of  light ; it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  this  light  by  means  of  windows  pierced 
in  the  nave  walls,  and  consequently  they 
had  to  overcome  the  resistance  afforded  by 
the  vaulting  of  the  aisles.”  “It  required 
two  centuries  of  groping,  of  attempts  fre- 
quently futile,  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of 
this  simple  problem  ;”  “ but  when  once 

this  way  was  opened,  progress  was  rapid 
for  the  flying  buttress,  which  was  born  in  the 
eleventh  century,  reached  its  culminating  point 
and  declined  in  the  fourteenth.”  “ Amongst 
the  most  ancient  of  these  flying  buttresses  is 
that  of  S.  Eemy,  at  Reims,  the  construction  of 
which  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  (see  Fig.  50,  p.  62).  Here 
this  feature  is  simple ; it  abuts  directly  against 
the  point  of  thrust  of  the  vaulting,  and  ex- 
tends its  resistance  in  a vertical  line  by 
means  of  an  external  column  detached  from 
the  wall  above  the  triforium.”  By  and  by 
the  builders  of  those  days  found  out  that  this 
was  not  enough.  They  found  out  that  the 
thrust  of  pointed  arches  of  wide  span  was  not 
restricted  to  a mathematical  point ; that  the 
wall  had  a tendency  to  buckle,  owing  to  the 
divergence  in  the  line  of  thrust  created  by 
the  sliding  of  the  voussiors  of  the  arch  upon 
each  other  ; and  to  counteract  this  they  doubled 
the  arch  of  the  flying  buttress,  allowing  the 
lower  one  to  impinge  below,  and  the  upper 
one  above  the  exact  thrust  point,  uniting  them 
by  a solid  mass  of  masonry.  An  early 
example  of  this  expedient  is  illustrated  by  a 
sketch  of  the  flying  buttresses  which  support 
the  vaulting  of  the  apse  of  the  cathedral  of 
Soissqns  (illustration.  Fig.  52,  p.  63),  the  con- 
struction of  which  goes  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  heads  of  these 
abutting  arches  rest  against  counterforts, 
supported  by  engaged  columns.”  “It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  last  voussoir  of 
each  arch  is  not  engaged  in  this  masonry,  but 
remains  free  to  slide  in  case  of  settlement, 


illustrating  the  application  of  that  principle 
of  elasticity  on  which  the  stability  of  these 
vast  buildings  depends.  The  faculty  of 
sliding  thus  given  to  flying  buttresses  prevents 
their  crippling,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  they  would  be  useless  unless  their 
thrusting  force  remained  intact,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  the  arch  was  crippled.  For 
example  (in  the  diagram  53,  p.  64),  let 
A B C be  a flying  buttress;  if  the  vertical 
wall  D settles  at  all,  it  must  needs  be  that  the 
arch  would  be  broken  as  B,  as  in  Fig.  1,  if  its 
head  were  engaged  as  A.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a settlement  occurs  in  the  buttress  E,  the  arch 
of  the  flying  buttress  would  be  broken  at  the 
same  point,  in  the  manner  shown  by  Fig.  2. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  how 
necessary  it  is  to  leave  the  arch  free  at  A,  in 
order  to  allow  of  it  preserving  its  curve  intact 
and  accommodating  itself  to  these  circum- 
stances. These  precautions  in  the  jointing  of 
flying  buttresses  were  not  always  taken,  and 
the  proof  that  they  were  not  useless  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  when  they  have  been  over 
looked  disastrous  results  have  nearly  always 
ensued.”  These  arches,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  were  generally  doubled,  and  in  the 
early  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  attempts 
were  made  to  unite  the  two — attempts  resulting 
in  much  beauty,  but  which  appear  to  have 
been  abandonned.  Probably  homogeneity 
1 destroyed  elasticity.  We  have  a very  fine  and 
suggestive  example  of  this  treatment  presented 
to  us  from  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Amiens,  where  the  weight  of  the  unusally 
massive  vaulting  necessitated  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  resistance.  The  vaulting  thereis  about 
1 6in.  thick  ; the  materials  are  heavy,  rough 
and  compact ; consequently  the  architecture 
is  more  massive  and  less  delicate  than  is  usual 
with  that  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Vaults  of  nearly  50ft.  span,  constructed  of 
such  materials  as  these,  exert  an  enormous 
thrust,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  how 
the  architects  of  those  days  resisted  and 
balanced  them.  If  you  turn  to  our  illustra- 
] tion,  Chartres,  you  will  there  see  a sketch 
of  the  flying  buttress,  with  a detail  of 
a portion  of  it,  as  the  vault  was  heavy,  so  are 
they  ; massive  wall- buttresses  receive  the 
arches,  which  are  ingeniously  coupled  by  a 
radiating  arcade ; each  course  is  radially 
jointed,  forming  a separate  arch  of  itself,  and 
the  whole  offers  an  oblique  resistance  to  an 
oblique  thrust.  Again,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
buttress  is  connected  to  a channel  for  the  water 
from  the  roofs,  the  upper  column  shewn  on 
the  sketch  forming  a down-spout  to  the  main 
root,  and  it  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  gutters  of 
the  aisles,  relieving  the  nave  walls  from  the 
splashing  occasioned  by  discharging  the  water 
from  the  usual  gurgoyles  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
aisles,  thus  tending  materially  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  building.  This  coupling  to- 
gether of  the  arches  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  somewhat  rare  ; but  the  union  of  the 
arch,  with  its  upper  raking  line  of  water 
channel,  is  of  common  occurrence.  Examples 
of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  given  in  Fig.  62, 
p.  72,  from  the  same  cathedral ; but  of  some 
30  years’  later  date,  when  the  single  arch  is 
connected  with  the  nave-way  by  a pierced 
and  traceried  arcade.  It  will  also  here  be  re- 
marked how  the  early  system  of  spreading 
the  lateral  thrust,  virtually  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  main  wall  by  means  of  an 
isolated  column  on  the  triforium  wall,  is  re- 
tained, and  how  much  economy  of  material 
and  relief  from  the  undue  pressure  of  weights 
imposed  upon  the  main  supporting  columns  is 
thus  afforded.  From  this  time,  the  system 
here  inaugurated  prevailed,  and  a good  typi 
cal  specimen  of  the  mode  in  vogue  up  to  the 
later  period  of  this  species  of  construction 
will  be  found  in  Fig.  69,  p.  79,  taken  from  the 
church  of  Saint  Wulfrund,  at  Abbeville. 
Science  here  out-did  itself;  art  had  declined, 
and  the  too-elaborate  balance  of  resisting 
forces  destroyed  the  means  adopted.  The  en- 
deavour to  gain  still  further  lateral  resistance 
overshot  its  mark.  The  hindrance  of  the 
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sliding  motion  at  the  point  A led  to  grave 
disruption  of  the  arches,  for  once  broken  at 
this  point  the  function  of  the  arch  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  straight  line  of  the  water  chan- 
nel. When  Hying  buttresses  were  constructed 
on  this  principle  the  thrust  ot  the  main 
vaulting  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  line 
C D,  and  thence  transferred  vertically  to  the 
arch  A,  augmenting  the  duty  imposed  on  it 
of  carrying  the  dead  weight  of  the  water 
channel'.  This  causes  a counter  thrust  from 
the  arch  A 15,  which,  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance at  D,  the  thrust  of  the  main  vaulting  arch 
having  already  been  conveyed  away,  the  vail 
becomes  crippled  in  this  point,  and  the  flying 
buttress  becomes  no  longer  a means  of  srip- 
port,  but  an  implement  of  destruction.  Often 
and  often  do  we  see  in  England  wonderfully 
misconstructed  flying  buttresses,  merely  made 
to  win  a competition  and  look  pretty  ; and  we 
would  urge  on  all  who  can  do  so,  to  carefully 
study  the  elaborate  treatise  we  have  thus 
skimmed.  To  those  who  cannot  read  this  v'e 
advise  them  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  this 
double-edged  sword  until  they  can.  Flying 
buttresses  are  of  two  sorts,  useful  and  useless; 
but  the  useless  are  not  simply  so,  they  are 
an  element  of  destruction— an  enemy  who  never 
sleeps.  M.  le  Due  enters  learnedly  and  reason- 
ably into  the  appropriate  line  of  curve  their 
arches  should  take,  and  gives  to  this  important 
subject  the  full  consideration  it  demands  ; but 
our  space  prevents  our  giving  a fuller  de- 
monstration of  his  analytical  reasoning. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 


The  twenty-second  lecture  of  his  course  on 
the  above  subject  was  delivered  by  Dr.  G. 

G.  Zerffi,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre,  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  The 
lecturer  commenced  by  observing  that  though 
the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Egyptian  priests, 
the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Romans  had 
all  been  members  of  the  Ayrian  group  of  man- 
kind, nothing  could  have  been  more  different 
than  their  religious,  social,  and  artistic  conditions. 
Many  analogies  could,  however,  he  continued,  be 
traced,  and  the  farther  we  went  back  into  history 
the  more  striking  did  these  analogies  become,  all 
tending  to  prove  a common  origin.  It  would 
suffice  for  our  purpose  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  ornamental  forms  common  to  all 
these  nations  had  not  always  been  mere  copies, 
but  were  preserved  echoes  of  past  ages,  and  had 
varied  with  the  geographical  position  of  the 
people,  and  their  social  condition.  Refening  to 
the  illustrations  of  Roman  art  before  him,  he  said 
that  we  found  in  them  nothing  but  Greek  motives. 
The  Greeks  remained  the  distinct  representatives 
of  individual  freedom,  on  the  basis  of  a demo- 
cratic state-form  ; the  East  represented  despotism 
in  religious  and  social  matters,  and  Rome  would 
show  us  these  two  principles  in  everlasting  con- 
flict. The  very  geographical  position  of  the  city 
had  necessitated  the  use  of  force  to  sustain  its 
influence,  and  the  element  of  force  had  become 
the  exclusive  basis  of  the  Roman  world.  From 
the  commencement  of  her  self-created  inde- 
pendence, Rome  had  adopted  not  the  dynamic 
force  of  creating,  but  that  of  acquiring  what 
others  possessed.  The  arrangement  of  her 
temples,  houses,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  had  been 
Etruscan,  her  ornamentation  Greek,  and  her  archi- 
tecture Egypto-Asiatic.  The  same  influences 
had  given  her  her  mythology  and  heroic  myths. 
tVhilst  ihe  Etruscans  had  been  concentrating  their 
artistic  powers  on  small  articles,  and  the  Greeks 
had  ceased  to  do  more  than  preserve  their  artistic 
tr.aditions  for  the  benefit  of  their  new  task-masters 
the  Romans,  those  Romans  themselves  had  ex- 
celled in  gr.and  and  powerful  undertakings,  always 
having  before  them  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the 
exp.audiug  and  conquering  force.  They  had  erected 
gorgeous  temples,  not  proclaimiug  the  glory  of  the 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  consecrated,  but 
testifying  to  the  powers  of  the  constructors.  Their 
edifices  had  been  pompous,  not  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  beauty,  proportion,  and 
correct  ornamentation,  but  profusely  decorated  to 
exhibit  the  wealth  of  the  owners.  Even  this  love 
of  grand  appearances,  which  seemed  so  entirely 
Roman,  had  been  inherited  from  the  immortal 
Greeks.  The  Macedonians,  once  masters  of  Asia, 


had  commenced  not  only  to  found  but  to  construct 
cities  on  a most  gigantic  scale.  Pergamos,  Sardes, 
and  Harlikarnassos  had  been  built  under  the 
Greeks.  At  Alexandria,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dinokrates,  the  court  architect  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Egyptian  dimensions  had  served  as  a basis 
for  gig.antic  constructions.  Serapeons  (temples 
with  ample  outer  buildings,  symbolical  of  the 
power  of  Greece  over  Egypt),  museums,  gymnasia, 
baths,  &c.,  had  been  built  on  Eyptian  plans.  This 
Graico- Asiatic  tendency  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  Romans,  a young  and  ambitious  people  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  carrying  out  Alexander  the 
Great's  Titanic  idea  of  subjugating,  and  at  the 
same  time  civilising,  the  whole  world.  The  Romans 
might  be  said  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Indo- 
Germanictraditions,  and  had  succeeded  in  creating, 
if  not  an  original,  at  least  an  imposing  architec- 
tecture.  The  three  principal  political  phases  of 
their  national  life  were  clearly  to  be  traced  in 
the  varying  decorative  styles  of  their  works  of 
art.  During  the  first  period  both  architecture  and 
sculpture  had  been  wholly  neglected,  the  powers  of 
the  nation  havingheen  directed  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  state  existence,and  con- 
sequently few  Romans  had  devoted  themselves  to 
art.  According  to  Plutarch  the  representation  of 
divinities  in  human  forms  had  been  prohibited  by 
Numa  Pompilius  (714  b.c.),  and  sculpture  had  not 
flourished  until  160  years  after  his  reign.  From 
Varro  we  learnt  that  though  certain  statues  pro- 
duced by  Etruscan  artists  existed,  yet  there 
were  neither  statues  nor  images  of  the  gods  in  the 
temples.  Under  Tarquinius  Priscus  a statue  of 
Jupiter,  made  of  terra-cotta,  had  been  erected,  and 
a quadriga  of  the  same  material  had  been  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  temple.  An  article  of  a treaty, 
concluded  by  Porsena,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public, stipulated  that  iron  should  henceforth  be 
used  for  ploughshares  only,  thus  proving  that  this 
metal  had  been  known.  Art  had  laboured  under 
great  restrictions;  at  first  the  highest  honour 
granted  to  a distinguished  citizen  was  a pillar 
with  an  inscription  ; later,  a statue  in  bronze 
not  more  than  3ft.  in  height,  was  granted 
for  exceptional  merit.  A statue  of  Horatius 
Codes,  one  of  Cloelia  on  horseback,  erected  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcauus,  and  many  others,  were  said  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  times  of  Seneca,  but 
public  acts  had  still  been  inscribed  on  simple 
bronze  columns.  The  first  temples  and  statues 
must  have  been  of  small  dimensions,  as  the  temple 
of  Fortuna  had  been  constructed  in  one  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  never-ceasing  wars,  the  fine 
arts  had  not  been  neglected  by  the  Romans,  but 
they  had  merely  been  employed  to  present  some 
visible  signs  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Consuls  and  their  soldiers  to  the  masses.  By 
this  means  they  inspired  the  people  with 
pride,  self-glorification,  and  a sense  of  ex- 
clusive patriotism  instead  of  a love  of  beauty. 
After  the  destruction  of  Corinth  and  Carthage, 
and  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war  (145  B.c. ) 
security  having  become  established,  and  great 
wealth  acquired,  a greater  love  of  art  followed. 
The  buildings  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic 
had  all  been  highly  practical.  The  strong  walls 
had  been  constructed  of  lai’ge  squares  of  stone, 
and  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  cloacas  had  been  the 
principle  public  works.  We  had,  said  the  lecturer, 
traced  the  arch  in  India,  and  seen  vestiges  of  it  in 
Persia  and  Greece  ; we  should  now  find  that  with 
the  Romans  it  had  become  the  expression  of  an 
interrupted,  or  rather  perforated  wall.  The  arch, 
as  perforation  of  a wall,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  idea  of  supporting  the  roof,  but  was  an  orna- 
ment of  the  wall.  Together  with  the  arch,  the 
column  with  its  epistyle  (or  architrave)  had  been 
used  to  supply  a support  to  the  roof.  Arcades 
might  be  assumed  to  be  as  old  as  the  arch  ; and 
when  we  saw  these  principles  revived  in  Italy, 
we  should  not  have  to  deal  with  an  innovation  for 
more  decorative  purposes,  but  should  find  that 
the  combination  referred  to  was  rational  and  the 
outgrowth  of  the  very  nature  of  the  fundamental 
principle  the  mixture  of  arch  and  columns.  These 
happy  combinations  of  pillar  and  epistyle,  of  arch 
and  column,  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  construct 
their  immense  buildings,  and  in  doing  this  they 
had  given  us  a correct  view  of  their  national 
character.  They  had  looked  upon  society  as  the 
outgrowth  of  abstract  principles.  The  individual 
had  been  lost  in  the  generality,  and  was  valued  in 
proportion  to  the  property  he  possessed.  To  in- 
crease his  property  had  been  the  aim  of  every 
Roman.  Joyous  freedom  of  intellect  was  un- 
known, and  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  was 
considered  as  superfluous.  With  the  Romans 


even  religion,  the  mother  of  the  arts,  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a means  for  holding  the  masses  in 
subjection  and  obedience.  To  blind  the  people, 
and  force  them  to  submission,  pompous  games 
had  been  instituted,  triumphal  processions 
held,  and  colossal  temples  and  other  edifices 
constructed.  Every  column,  every  pillar, 
each  stone  and  carving,  each  console  and 
cornice,  every  niche  and  every  statue  proclaimed 
Roman  ambition,  vanity,  and  national  pride. 
Passing  now  to  the  different  periods  of  Roman  art, 
the  lecturer  said  that  the  first  extended  from  the 
conquest  of  Corinth  to  the  accession  of  Augustus ; 
the  second  during  the  rule  of  the  J ulians  and 
Flavians  (96  a.d.)  ; the  third  from  Nerva  to  the 
thu-ty  tyrants  (96-260  a.d.)  ; and  the  fourth  from 
the  thirty  tyrants  to  the  foundation  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  During  the  first  period  we  should 
find  Rome  had  been  the  abode  of  Greek  artists. 
Art  had  been  taught  and  treated  theoretically  and 
practically.  The  wealthy  and  powerful  had  af- 
fected a kind  of  enthusiasm  forart,  and  delighted  in 
luxury.  The  walls  had  been  white,  with  painted 
ornamentations  in  red  : this  led  to  the  use  of  genu- 
ine red-coloured  bricks,  mixed  with  others,  and  had 
originated  polylithic  wall-decoration.  Marble  had 
also  been  used,  and  the  houses  became  more  and 
more  decorated.  A party  opposed  to  this  tendency 
had  arisen,  and  the  conflict  between  the 
and  iJiurotic  commenced.  During  the  second 
period  the  emperors  had  endeavoured  to  amuse 
the  masses.  Art  had  soared  high  a-bove  the  rules 
of  simplicity  and  truth,  but  was  still  full  of  admi- 
rable motives.  Composite  columns  of  gorgeous 
patterns  ; consoles  of  powerful  mouldings  ; archi- 
volts  and  architraves  profusely  deeorated ; the 
acanthus  and  olive-le^ ; scrolls  of  high  finish, 
and  gigantic  dimensions  in  general  had  distin- 
guished this  time.  During  the  third  period  the 
provinces  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  vitality,  and 
under  Hadrian  Greece  had  once  more  produced 
great  works.  The  power  of  the  state,  however,  had 
been  broken.  No  people  could  tolerate  tyrants  like 
a Commodus  without  being  punished.  Religion 
had  stepped  in— not  the  pure  religion  of  love  which 
would  at  another  period  present  itself^  for  con- 
sideration, but  the  superstitious  religion  of  the 
East.  The  worship  of  Isis  and  of  Mithras-— a 
mixture  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian 
mystic  doctrines  had  been  introduced  ; the 
Chaldsean  Genethlialogy,  or  art  of  divining  the 
future  from  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  a person  ; 
magic  amulets  ; and  the  Theurgic  philosophy  had 
given  the  death-blow  to  Greek  and  Roman  art. 
The  artistic  object  had  received  its  value  from 
superstition  and  not  from  its  intrinsic  beauty. 
Beauty,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  considered  de- 
trimental to  the  use  of  symbolic  signs.  It  was 
said  that  the  gods  would  no  longer  shower  down 
their  gifts  if  beautiful  decoration  was  employed, 
because  the  advocates  of  mysticism  found  it  less 
troublesome  and  less  difficult  to  deceive  with 
mere  amulets.  Thus  had  been  ushered  in  the 
fourth  period.  During  this  we  should  see  the 
ancient  world  vanish.  Art  had  invariably  left 
humanity  when  spirit  and  matter  had  been 
looked  upon  as  antagonistie  elements  in  creation, 
the  one  being  good  and  the  other  evil.  Formality 
became  ascendant,  and  faith  a means  for  mystic 
doctrines.  Metaphysical  symbolism  had  ruled 
supreme,  and  extinguished  every  spark  of  real 
artistic  sentiment,  thus  burying  the  intellectual 
faculties  under  an  oppressive  tumulus  of  super- 
stition, and  checking  real  moral  development. 

The  four  periods,  with  their  details  in  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  two  lectures. 


CHURCH  OF  S.  LUBENTIUS  A 
DIETKIRCHEN. 

The  Church  of  S.  Lubentius  is  situated  on  the 
Lahn,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Nassau,  between  Ems  and  1\  e z 
ler.  Built  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  chiircn 
has  well  preserved  its  original  form.  The  extenor 
is  very  picturesque,  the  building  being  erected  on 
the  summit  of  a high  rock.  The  material  is  a very 
hard  stone,  much  used  in  buildings  of  this  pro- 
vince and  age.  Paul  Toenow. 

The  Battersea  Vestry  has  authorised  the 
of  £652  to  Mr.  Edward  Ryde,  the  eminent 
for  professional  services  rendered 
railway,  gis,  and  water  companies  and  other  no 
ditaments  within  the  parish,  for  the  g 

valuation,  prepared  under  the  provisions 
Valuation  of  Property'  (Metropolis)  Act,  o- 

Vic.,  c.  67. 
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HIGH  ART  AND  DR.  DRESSER. 

SUBLIME  AU  RIDICULE 

there  is  often  only  one  step — and 

that  a very  small  one.  According  to  a paper 
read,  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  February 
8th  last,  by  Dr.  Dresser,  on  “ Ornamentation 
considered  as  High  Art,”  the  discussion 
which  followed,  and  the  letters  which  followed 
both  paper  and  discussion,  we  really  must  say 
that  Dr.  Dresser  has  perfectly  succeeded  in 
bringing  prominently — nay,  artistically — the 
fact  before  our  eyes  that  any  man  may  be 
“sublimely  ridiculous.”  Ornamentation,  ac- 
cording to  our  new  paradoxical  prophet,  is 
high  art ; but  sculpture,  painting  (or,  as  he 
calls  it,  “pictorial  fine  art”)  is  a mere  false- 
hood— a lie,  with  which  the  “Most  High” 
has  nothing  to  do.  The  proposition  put  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Dresser  is  not  new.  He  is  an 
ornamentist,  makes  money  as  such,  and  natu- 
rally thinks  that  everybody  ought  to  become 
a believing  follower  of  his  faith  in  ornamen- 
tation as  a high  art.  We  have  no  objection 
to  this  kind  of  one-sided  enthusiasm.  Let  the 
shoe-black  be  proud  and  conscious  that  with- 
out well-cleaned  boots  there  is  no  salvation 
of  the  soul;  for  “cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness.”  Let  the  baker  be  proud  of  the 
loaf  he  so  artistically  turns  out,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  without  bread  no  sciences  and 
arts;  for  “bread  is  the  staff  of  life.”  Let 
every  individual,  of  whatever  branch  of  art  he 
is,  think  himself  the  very  centre-point  of 
gravitation  of  our  globe,  which,  if  disturbed 
% a hair’s  breadth,  would  bring  destruction 
on  the  whole  universe  ; but  let  him  beware  of 
ventilating  his  little  individual  pride  in  the 
tatters  of  an  apparently  scientific  garb  before 
some  artistic  society.  The  pride  then  becomes 
obnoxious.  The  ventilation  may  rouse  a 
terrible  storm.  It  is  an  old  Latin  saying, 

" figulus  figulum  odit  ” — in  free  translation, 

“ pots  and  pans  often  quarrel  with  one  an- 
other.’’ Dr.  Dresser  has  done  immense  good 
with  his  paper.  He  has  not  convinced  any- 
body that  a painter  is  nothing  but  a liar,  but 
he  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  judging 
how  much  may  be  talked  on  a special  branch 
of  decorative  art,  and  what  letters  full  of 
abuse  may  be  written  by  one  “figulus” 
against  the  other  without  in  the  least  pro- 
moting a correct  view  on  art.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gives  up  art  again  as  a bone  of  con- 
tention to  the  practical  and  theoretical  op 
ponents.  Between  these  two  strong-headed 
parties  art  is  aragged  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  torn  to  pieces,  either  over-fed  with  prac- 
tical work,  or  starved  to  death  with  mere 
theories.  In  both  instances  the  lot  of  our  art 
is  not  to  be  envied.  Dr.  Dresser  appears  to 
personate  the  “ theoretical  talker,”  as  a cor- 
respondent has  it,  who,  on  the  other  side, 
represents  the  “practical  artist,”  Now,  it 
so  happens  that  the  paper  read,  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  and  the  letters  which  it 
provoked,  prove  an  incredible  amount  of 
confusion  of  ideas  and  want  of  correct  know- 
Rdge  on  both  sides.  Those  who  accuse  Dr. 
Dresser  of  being  a theorist  prove  that  they  do 
not  know  what  the  word  “theory”  means; 
and  those  who  pretend  to  be  all  for  mere 
work  and  labour  done  ” are  not  aware  that 
they  are  hypothetical  theorists.  For  the  very 
assertion,  that  an  artist  has  not  to  know,  but 
only  to  work,  is  a mere  hypothesis,  the 
ethcacy  of  which  has  to  be  proved  by  those 
very  men  who  hold  all  theoretical  knowledge 
on  art  in  abhorrence.  Dr.  Dresser,  in  his 
paper,  expresses  opinions  — hypothetical 
opinions  and  beyond  the  assertion  of  these 
hj  potheses  in  a very  strong  dogmatic  form, 
he  does  not  go.  His  definitions  of  art  are  not 
quite  clear.  Whp  he  asks  himself,  “What 
IS  art  ^ ? he  begins  his  definition  with  a very 
suspicious  subjunctive,  and  stammers,  “It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  disposition  or  modifica- 
tion  of  things  [what  things  ?]  by  human  skill 
^hat  skill  ? ] or  taste  [what  taste  ? 1 in  a 
manner  which  secures  [how  so  ? ] the  awaken- 
or  pleasurable  or  desirable  emotions  [then 


anybody  scratching  his  head  is  an  artist]  of 
the  passions,  intellect,  or  soul  [is  there  in 
tellect  without  a soul,  or  is  intellect  not  soul 
and  what  is  soul  1 ] of  those  to  whom  thf 
art  addresses  itself.”  Apelles  said  to  the 
shoemaker,  talking  of  anything  else  but  boots, 
“ lie  sutor  ultra  crepidam  ; ” in  free  translation, 
“ do  not  be  a philosopher  unless  you  know 
the  meaning  of  words.”  What  does  this 
sentence  mean?  “High  art  may  ([again the 
hypothetical  subjunctive]  be  said  to  be  an 
instructive  hieroglyph  of  beauty.”  What  is  a 
hieroglyph  of  beauty  ? Perhaps  a white  negro  ? 
Does  it  stand  so  low  with  our  knowledge  of 
art  that  when  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
come  together  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an or- 
iiarneutist  is  allowed  to  proffer  such  a jingle  of 
words.  But  he  does  not  stop  there  ; he  goes 
on  and  says, — “It  [high  art]  is  symbolized 
imagination  or  emotion,  such  as  is  calculated 
to  teach  some  moral  lesson  or  impress  some 
important  truth.”  What  is  a symbolized 
emotion  ? If  we  have  a misfortune  and  we 
record  it  in  our  diary  by  two  strokes  crossing 
one  another — then  we  have  produced  a work 
of  art — for  we  have  symbolized  an  emotion. 
If  we  ornament  a vegetable  dish  with  a wreath 
of  ivy,  we  teach  a moral  lesson  and  an  im- 
portant truth  ; vegetables  pass  away,  but  ivy 
is  evergreen,  and  the  glories  of  heaven  are 
everlasting  ! Shall  we  never  learn  to  leave 
our  canting  propensities  behind  us  when  we 
^nter  the  temple  of  the  Muses  ? What  does 
^Dresser  Jmean  when  he  states  that  in 
ornamenting  carpets,  lamps,  bowls,  wall- 
papers, he  teaches  us  moral  lessons  ? What 
moral  lessons  ? The  moral  lesson  to  go  and 
learn  from  Dr.  Dresser  how  to  ornament — for 
he  gives  us  some  important  truths  into  the  bar- 
gain ; he  is  not  only  ornamentist  but  mis- 
sionary too.  His  frets,  his  meanders,  his 
arabesques,  his  guilloches,  are  so  many  homi- 
lies, so  many  collects.  Yes,  collects  of  pounds 
shillings,  and  pence.  Why  does  Dr.  Dresser 
use  big  words  like  a quack  doctor,  praising 
his  trade  as  the  only  moral,  artistic  occupation 
of  the  world  ? The  ornamentist  is  an  artist ; 
who  denies  that  ? but  there  is  no  need  for  a 
teacher  of  ornamental  and  decorative  art  to 
talk  unintelligible  phrases,  and  to  abuse  all 
other  branches  of  real  high  art.  We  do  not 
care  for  mere  opinions  on  what  is  high  or  low 
art,  whatever  that  means.  We  know  that  our 
art  does  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
other  countries  in  Europe,  because  we  make 
art  subservient  to  other  purposes.  Art,  as 
art,  has  nearly  vanished  from  us.  Art  has 
been  with  us  either  the  handmaid  of  a religious 
sect  or  a political  party,  or  some  crotchety 
practitioner,  to  whose  “paradoxes  a quantity 
of  unthinking,  weak-minded  disciples  swear. 

In  politics  we  have  our  “ leaders : ” they  save 
us  the  trouble  of  thinking ; in  religion  we  have 
our  sects  ; they  help  us  to  look  respectable  ; 
and  in  art  we  have  our  paradoxes — because 
they  pay  ; they  go  down  with  the  ignorant. 
When  a man  uses  in  an  artistic  society  the 
expression  “ that  he  detests  an  imitative  work 
as  an  attempt  at  a lie,”  he  forgets  the  origin 
of  his  own  decorative  art,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  imitative  work.  Does  Dr.  Dresser 
mean  to  say  that  decorative  art  is  not  founded 
with  all  its  patterns  on  nature  ? Does  he  not 
know  that,  before  ever  a savage  began  to  orna- 
ment, every  possible  pattern  of  ornamentation 
was  made  by  Nature  on  shells,  leaves,  flowers, 
wings  of  butterflies,  &c.,  and  that  his  finite 
brain  never  will  come  up  to  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  Infinite  Artist,  who,  through  His 
immutable  law  of  affinity,  has  created  finer 
geometrical  figures  in  snow-flakes  than  any 
decorator  of  flats  or  rounds  will  ever  be 
capable  of  inventing  ; and  that  his  geometrical 
inventions  and  combinations  of  pretty  little 
religious  tracts  in  lines  are  nothing  but  poor, 
very  poor,  imitations  of  crystallization  in 
matter  ? That  when  he  calls  the  pictorial 
artist  a liar  he  is  condemning  himself.  The 
difference  is  only  that  the  sculptor  and  painter 
imitate  the  ^ very  highest  products  of  the 
Creator,  whilst  the  ornamentist  imitates  the 


very  lowest  forms — the  winding  creepers,  the 
wriggling  worms,  the  meaningless  twistings 
)f  straight  and  crooked  lines.  If  we  admit 
that  geometrical  forms  taken  from  bodies  only 
may  be  used  artistically,  why  should  we  deny 
that  the  organic  products  of  Nature  may  be 
used  to  ennoble  our  nature,  “ to  set  forth 
some  moral  lesson  in  harmonious  shapes  and 
colours  ? ” Are  not  the  pictures  of  a Hogarth 
full  of  moral  lessons,  more  impressive  than 
any  klahomedan  or  Dresserian  arabesques  ? 
Scliorn  defines  arabesques  “ as  a kind  of 
painting  using  natural  forms  in  phautastic 
dispositions  and  combinations  to  express  sym- 
bolically some  allegory.”  We  have  here  an 
authority,  and  his  definition  of  decorative 
ornamentation  in  arabesques  put  into  plain 
ivords  would  come  to  this  : the  ornamentist 
says  one  thing  and  means  another,  that  is 
symbolism  ; and  then  again,  he  means  one 
thing  and  says  another,  that  is  allegory.  Now 
in  essence  both  these  things  are  much  worse 
than  imiiatiou — they  are  deceptions  in  the 
very  highest  degree.  We  know  from  history 
hat  allegories  and  symbols  have  retarded 
real  science  and  art  more  than  anything  else. 
Symbolism  is  the  wide  cloak  under  which 
deception,  falsehood,  prejudice,  hypocrisy, 
and  stupidity  may  hide.  Allegories  are  apt 
to  be  taken  for  truths,  and  another  kind  of 
deception  is  practised.  But  there  is  no  harm 
in  art  deceiving  us.  If  Dr.  Dresser’s  hypo- 
thesis would  hold  good,  then,  the  “ Arabian 
Nights,”  with  their  allegorical  undercurrent 
of  meaning  would  stand  much  higner  in 
poetic  value  than  the  works  of  JSscliylus 
or  Shakespeare,  for  these  latter  painted 
men  with  their  pasuons  and  short- 
comings ; both  imitated  characters  as  having 
spoken  or  acted  so  and  so;  in  fact,  both 
have  been  “ liars  ! ” We  wish  we  had  plenty 
such  liars ; we  could  well  do  without  the 
ornamentists  giving  us  moral  lessons  on  a piece 
of  carpet  “setting  our  minds  towards  Mecca 
or  Jerusalem,  orsomeother  sacred  city  of  our 
spiritual  Lord  and  King  ! ” Tlie  paper  of  Dr. 
Dresser  is  a curious  sign  of  our  times.  Where 
is  our  place  in  art-knowledge  that  such  a pajier 
could  be  read  and  discussed  ; and  how  has  it 
been  discussed  ? One  single  member,  Mr. 
Burchett,  spoke  with  dignity  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  different  theories  of  art.  An 
honest  champion,  he  broke  a lance  in  honour 
of  the  genius  of  Phidias,  Uanova,  Michel 
xingelo,  Titian,  and  threw  his  antagonist  with 
the  spear  of  his  cutting  logic  clean  on  the  sand 
of  the  arena.  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  spoke  like  a 
newspaper  writer  accustomed  to  write  on  a 
hoise-show  one  day,  on  a concert  at  the  Crys 
tal  Palace  with  3,000  performers  the  next,  and 
on  a secret  treaty  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many on  the  third ; he  was  very  eloquent,  but 
said  nothing.  Mr.  Edward  Hall  kindly  con- 
descended to  plead  for  Moorish  and  Arab  pat- 
terns on  walls  and  carpets,  but  did  not  alto- 
gether object  to  a frieze  being  decorated  like 
that  of  the  Parthenon.  We  are  grateful  for 
this  opinion,  only  we  should  like  to  be  fur- 
nished with  artists  who  could  make  a frieze 
like  that  of  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke, 
with  a keen  eye  to  business,  advises  us,  “par- 
ticularly at  a time  like  the  present,  when  we 
are  contending  for  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  when,  from  certain  circumstances,  there 
seemed  a probability  of  England  acquiring  a 
greater  share  of  foreign  commerce  than  she  had 
ever  enjoyed  before,  to  communicate  some 
mental  expression  to  the  common  products  of 
the  country.”  Where  is  this  mental  expres- 
sion to  come  from?  Not  from  abuses  of  rea]; 
art  and  from  a questionable  praising  of  orna- 
mental art  as  a product  of  symbolic  teaching 
of  moral  lesson  taken  from  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  the  artist ; not  by  setting  up  a 
new  creed  with  the  device  : — “ God  is  God, 
and  Dresser  his  ornamentist;'’  but  only  by  an 
honest  and  diligent  study  of  the  production 
of  all  the  branches  of  art,  with  an  honest  and 
bumble  piety,  and  with  a deep  veneration  for 
the  intellectual  power  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  us  to  reproduce  his  creations  in 
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wood,  ivory,  clay,  bronze,  marble,  rounds,  or 
on  flats.  The  historical  painter  who  immor- 
talises scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  of  Greek, 
English,  German,  or  French  history,  is  not  a 
liar.  He  uses,  instead  of  geometrical  lines  or 
bunches  of  flowers,  human  forms,  and  speaks 
through  these  forms  to  our  minds.  Instead 
of  propounding  false  and  childish  hypotheses, 
it  will  be  well  for  our  artists  to  study  the  slow 
and  gradual  progress  of  art  in  past  ages.  This 
study  will  furnish  them  with  ideas,  and  ena- 
ble them  correctly  to  appreciate  their  own 
talents  or  their  shortcomings.  As  to  the  let- 
ters called  forth  by  Dr.  Dresser’s  paper,  we 
will  deal  only  with  two.  A Mr.  Wallace 
writes  from  the  Linoleum  Works,  Staines,  and 
argues  against  “ Mr.  Teacher”  as  an  “ unprac- 
tised theorist,”  because  thepublic  prefer  wares 
that  are  more  ornamented  to  their  taste.”  This 
is  altogether  a libel  on  the  English  public. 
Firms  like  Jackson  & Graham,  and  others,  em- 
ploy excellent  designers,  order  new  patterns, 
and  sell  them.  It  is  the  sluggish  lower  class  of 
traders,  who  have  learnt  nothing,  and  do  not 
want  to  know  anything,  that  force  their  old 
cheap  patterns  on  the  market,  and  accuse 
the  public  of  bad  taste.  Teachers  of  the 
stamp  of  Dr.  Dresser  pander  to  this  tendency. 
They  preach  ; “ Have  nothing  to  do  with  real 
art.  Look  at  me,  I am  the  high  art ; I do  not 
sell  my  canvass  painted  over  with  groups  of 
men  who  are  no  /nen,  but  mere  lies,  at  so 
much  gold  per  inch  : I draw  you  a few 

flowers  interwoven  with  delicious  ideas  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  of  mutual  love  and  forbearance, 
&c.  I follow  out  to  the  letter  the  old  Jewish 
command — I make  no  graven  images.  I keep 
to  the  ‘ flat’  in  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds.” 

It  is  this  kind  of  Puritan  abhorrence  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  and  spirit  in  art,  which 
deadens  it,  and  which  must  be  counteracted 
in  schools  and  out  of  schools.  We  will  now 
mention  Mr.  Moody’s  letter,  divided  into  ten 
sacred  commands.  This  writer  hurls  stones 
and  bricks  of  abuse  at  Dr.  Dresser’s  head. 
What  arage,  what  an  unartistic  way  of  contro- 
versy. Now  Mr.  Moody  is  against  all  talkers 
on  art  ; he  is  all  for  work  and  labour  done. 
But  this  is  against  the  grand  politico- 
economical  principle  which  has  made  England 
one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  world.  W e 
mean  the  principle  of  “ division  of  labour.” 
The  practical  artist  who  has  no  time  for  the 
study  of  past  works,  of  abstract  theories  of  art- 
criticism,  the  culture  of  his  mind,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  views,  the  feeding  of  his  imagina- 
tion, who  has  always  to  draw  on  his  own 
inner  man,  must  have  somebody  else  to  read 
and  study  for  him,  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  certain  laws  and  principles  of  symmetry 
and  proportion,  to  guide  his  thoughts,  to 
furnish  liim  with  intellectual  food.  This  con- 
tempt and  neglect  of  the  higher  intellectual 
])art  of  art  education  has  laid  our  modern  art 
in  England  so  low.  Look  at  the  writings  of 
Flax  man.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  — all  men  who  cultivated  their 
minds  as  well  as  their  technical  skill ; they 
studied  theories  and  works  of  past  ages  ; they 
were  real  artists,  and  }iroduced  real  works  of 
art.  The  art- critic,  the  teacher  of  the  msthetical 
and  historical  branches  of  art,  is  one  thing, 
the  piactical  teacher  of  designs  another.  The 
one  ministers  to  the  mind  and  the  imagina- 
tion, the  other  developes  the  technical  per- 
fection in  the  student.  Had  Dr.  Dresseren joyed 
a systematic  art  education  he  never  could  have 
propounded  his  opinion.  Had  Mr.  Moody 
had  the  same  advantage  he  would  not  have 
said  that  theory  is  all  nonsense  ; for  the  one 
Winckelmann  Jias  done  more  for  the  revival 
a real  art  in  Germany  than  all  her  practical 
artists  taken  together! — ,and  Germany  is 
not  badly  off  for  artists.  Let  every  one  do  on  his 
own  field  the  best  he  can,  and  let  us,  above 
all  avoid  the  undue  exaltation  of  one  branch 
of  art  over  others;  for  all  trades  and  all 
arts,  and  all  sciences  honestly  pursued,  serve 
to  promote  our  general  improvement.  In 
the  replies  to  his  antagonists.  Dr.  Dresser 


proves  clearly  that  he  suffers  from  a sad  hazi- 
ness of  ideas  with  reference  to  his  own  hypo- 
theses. He  comes  out  very  strongly  as  the 
mystic  advocateof  works  of  art  **  which  em- 
body the  greatest  amount  of  mind,  or  thought, 
or  intellect,  and  are  the  best  or  most  noble.” 
Now  the  real  painter  works  so  entirely  with 
his  intellectual  power  that  in  order  to  express 
this  graphically,  Lessing  makes  his  Conti,  (the 
painter)  say,— “ Raphael  would  have  been  a 
great  painter,  even  had  he  been  born  without 
hands.”  For  it  is  not  the  colour  of  the  paint- 
brush, but  the  intellectual  power  that  flows 
through  the  paintbrush  in  pigments  on  the 
canvass  which  makes  the  painter.  But  Dr. 
Dresser  stops  his  opponents  short,  and  tells 
them  “ You  have  not  the  grace  to  understand 
my  symbolic  language  as  little  as  I,  not 
knowing  Hebrew,  can  understand  the 
beauty  of  a Hebrew  poem.”  First,  art 
is  not  written  in  Hebrew  ; and,  secondly, 
an  art  that  is  unintelligible  is  no  art.  Take 
a kaleidoscope,  and  shake  it,  and  forms 
without  end  present  themselves  to  your 
eyes  ; and  according  to  Dr.  Dresser’s  hypo- 
thesis you  hold  the  greatest  artist  in  your 
hands,  created  by  Dr.  Brewster,  to  teach  us 
moral  lessons.  In  passing  in  review  of  the- 
oretical teachers  who  did  no  good  at  the  South 
Kensington  School  of  Arts,  he  mentions  Dr. 
Semper  as  a French  refugee.  If  Dr.  Dresser’s 
knowledge  on  art  is  as  correct  as  this  asser- 
tion, the  sooner  he  begins  his  course  of  studies 
anew  the  better.  Dr.  Semper  is  one  of  the 
greatest  living  German  practical  ornamentists 
and  architects,  who,  born  at  Hamburg,  edu- 
cated at  Munich,  visited  France,  Italy.  Greece, 
and  built  the  Theatre  of  Dresden,  which  was 
burnt  down  a few  years  ago,  and  is  entrusted 
with  the  re-building  of  it.  Dr.  Semper  has 
written  many  a valuable  and  really  philoso- 
phical book  on  art,  the  study  of  any  of  which 
would  have  enabled  Dr.  Dresser  to  talk  sense 
on  art  with  that  moderation  and  general  gmsp 
of  details  which  distinguish  the  theorist  from 
the  parodoxical  talker.  What  would  Dr. 
Dresser  say  to  a man  asserting  that  only  bass 
notes  were  music,  that  all  melodies  were  lies, 
that  bass  notes  alone  formed  the  basis  of  music, 
and  taught  us  to  recognise  the  infinite  in  the 
finite,  and  made  us  see  the  square  of  goodness  in 
the  circle  of  our  inner  consciousness  ? X. 

♦ 

ALBERT  DURER. 

OUR  illustration  this  week  from  the  works  of 
Albert  Diirer,  is  one  of  the  woodcuts  of  the 
life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  represents  Our 
Lord  taking  leave  of  his  mother  before  his  cruci- 
fixion. The  mother,  in  her  anguish,  supported  by 
her  faithful  friends,  two  of  the  other  Marys 
pi’obably,  has  sunk  to  the  ground  while  she 
listens  to  the  last  words  of  her  Divine  Son,  who 
stands  in  sad  dignity  in  front  of  the  picture, 
blessing  her  before  parting.  As  usual,  the  back- 
ground is  filled  with  a beautiful  landscape,  with  a 
fortified  town  on  the  left,  the  drawing  and 
details  of  which  are  admirable. 

The  Northampton  Mercimj,  in  some  compli- 
mentary observations  it  offered  on  the  appearance 
of  the  A.  Diirer  engraving,  which  appeared  a few 
weeks  since,  stated  that  our  photo-litho  exhibited 
a certain  rottenness  which  did  not  characterise 
the  original.  This  was  a mistake.  The  original 
was  reproduoed  in  the  same  size  to  a nicpty,  even 
to  the  smallest  dot.  Our  illustration  was  exactly 
as  it  was  executed  and  given  to  the  world  by  the 
great  master.  The  orginal,  after  four  hundred 
years  of  exposure  and  wear,  was  soiled  and  spotty, 
whilst  the  copy,  which  contained  every  particle  of 
the  artist’s  work,  was  as  clean  and  bright  as  the 
original  when  first  printed. 

From  some  letters  we  have  received,  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  our  readers  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  those  reproductions.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  they  should  know  that  most  of  Albert  Diirei’s 
engravings  are  literally  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
We  are  giving  about  their  weight  in  silver,  even 
for  the  loan  of  some  of  them,  and  we  could  not 
get  them  at  that  price  if  we  did  not  guarantee  this, 
that  they  should  be  returned  harmless.  No  pre- 
ceding age  has  possessed  the  ability  to  produce 

I fac  simile  representations  of  works  of  art,  and  no 
professional  journal  but  the  Building  News  is 


enabled  to  do  so  now.  Still,  if  we  thought  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  our  readers  would  prefer^  illus- 
trations of  buildings  to  occasional  reproductions  of 
A.  DUrer’s  works,  we  would  comply  with  their 
request. 


VICTORIA-TERRACE,  ABERYSTWITH. 

The  terrace  some  of  the  end  houses  of  which 
are  shown  in  our  accompanying  illustration, 
has  been  designed  for  the  Corporation  of  Aberyst- 
with  by  Mr.  Seddon,  architect.  The  site  is  at  the 
extreme  north  eud  of  the  Parade,  facing  the  sea, 
beyond  and  adjoining  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  which 
was  built  a few  years  ago  from  the  design  of  Mr. 

C.  F.  Hayward,  architect. 

The  terrace  will  consist  of  about  twenty-five 
houses,  and  reach  from  the  aforesaid  hotel  nearly 
to  the  promontory  which,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
terminates  the  Aberystwith  bay  to  the  north.  Of 
these,  three  houses  have  been  erected  by  Mr 
Thomas  William,  builder  and  lessee,  and  will  be 
completed  for  occupation  during  the  present  season. 
That  which  forms  the  angle-house— seen  in  our 
yiew — consists  of  six  stories  in  height,  and  those 
next  it  of  five  stories.  With  the  object  of  pro- 
viding suitable  accommodation  for  families  resort- 
ing to  this  favourite  seaside  place  during  the 
season,  the  plans  have  been  arranged  so  that  each 
floor  may  be  complete  in  itself,  with  sitting,  bed, 
and  dressing-rooms,  and  every  convenience. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  terrace  is  one  that 
cannot  well  be  adequately  represented  by  an  en- 
graving— namely,  the  colour,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered with  the  view  of  affording  contrast  and 
variety  with  reference  to  the  existing  buildings  of 
the  sea-front  of  the  town.  The  frontage  of 
Aberystwith  towards  the  sea  is  very  limited,  and 
the  greater  part  occupied  by  a monotonous  row  of 
mediocre  houses  covered  with  drab- washed  cement, 
with  Mr.  Hayward’s  stately  pile  of  the  Queen’s 
Hotel  at  the  north  end,  executed  in  the  purplish 
local  stone,  relieved  by  freestone  dressings  ; beyond 
rises  a noble  range  of  green  turf-covered  moun- 
tains, scarred  by  stone  q\iarries  of  the  above- 
named  hue.  Mr.  Seddon  has,  therefore,  chosen 
as  the  material  to  build  his  houses  up  as  high  as 
the  second  story  below  the  roofs  in  each  case  a 
bright  rich  red  brick,  from  Cardiff,  with  freestone 
and  light  brick  dressings  to  the  openings,  and 
black  Staffordshire  bricks_  used  as  a relief  in  the 
shape  of  bands  and  occasional  diapers  upon  this 
red  ground.  But  the  uppermost  stories  and 
chimney  stacks  are  in  buff  brickwork,  with  red 
omamentation.  The  window  openings  are  divided  by 
columns  of  blue  and  green  sandstones,  about  9in. 
in  diameter,  with  molded  bases  and  zones  and 
capitals  carved  in  a simple  manner.  The  roof  of 
the  angle-house  is  carried  up  as  a steep  pavilion, 
with  a lofty  stack  of  chimneys  rising  from  its 
centre.  Large  dormers,  bay  windows,  and  corbelled 
porches  give  diversity  of  treatment  to  the  smaller 
houses. 

A fine  esplanade  has  recently  been  formed  by 
the  Corporation,  at  an  expense  of  about  L2,000, 
in  front  of  the  whole  of  the  site  of  this  terrace, 
with  several  circular  bastions  projecting  towards 
the  sea. 

As  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
houses,  £2,000  may  be  named  for  the  end  ones,  and 
£1,600  for  the  others,  but  there  are  exceptional 
advantages  belonging  to  the  site,  as  a quarry  is 
situated  immediately  behind  it. 


The  Alexandra  (Newport)  Dock.— Ninety 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  this  work  have  been  com- 
pleted,land  the  material  used  in  raisingthe  adjoining 
ground  to  the  required  level  of  the  quays,  leaving 
to  complete  the  dock  and  entrance  to  the  river, 
about  360,000  cubic  yards,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  required  for  backing  up  the  walls  to  their 
full  height.  The  dock  walls  for  their  total  length 
of  3,375ft.  are  built  up  to  an  average  height  of 
1 5ft.  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  dock, 
being  nearly  one  halt  of  the  whole  masonry,  and 
throughout  they  have  been  founded  on  a bed  of 
hard  concreted  gravel.  The  whole  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  lock,  including  the  floors,  cells, 
inverted  arches,  and  recess  walls,  which  embrace 
all  the  massive  portions  of  the  masony,  are  nearly 
completed  to  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
inverts,  and  the  whole  rests  throughout  on  an 
excellent  foundation.  There  remain  to  complete 
this  work  only  the  side  wing  and  recess  walls  to 
the  coping  level. 
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BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCHBOOK. 

The  prizes  offered  by  us  in  the  Bctilding 
News  of  June  18,  1869,  have  been 
awarded  by  the  votes  of  the  competitors  as 
follows  : — 

1st  prize  of  £10  10s.,  to  Mr.  H.  A Gribble, 
for  his  sketch  No.  17,  “Westminster 
Abbey,  North  Transept,”  Feb.  4th,  1870. 
2nd  prize  of  7s.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  for 
his  sketch,  No.  26,  “ Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral,” April  29th,  1870. 

3rd  prize  of  £5  5s.,  to  Mr.  T.  Lennox 
Watson,  for  his  sketch.  No.  3,  “ Melrose 
Abbey,  South  Transept,”  Sep.  17th,  1869. 
Without  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the  ballot, 
we  may  just  say  that  Mr.  Gribble  has  taken 
the  first  prize  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  votes.  Next  to  him  on  the  list  stands  Mr. 
T.  C.  Wilberfoss,  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Deshow;  Messrs.  Cox,  Drinkwater,  Ladds, 
Greensted,  Langham,  Grant,  and  Watson, 
possessing  equally  the  smallest  number  of 
votes.  The  second  prize  is  more  closely  con- 
tested, being  won  by  Mr.  Cox  by  a narrow 
majority  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Gribble. 
Messrs.  Wilberfoss,  Deshow  and  Gribble, 
tread  very  closely  on  his  heels.  Mr.  Watson 
and  Mr.  Grant  come  next ; and  Messrs.  Hicks, 
Parker,  Greensted,  Bingley  and  Garratt  follow 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  The  third  prize 
is  even  still  more  narrowly  won  by  Mr. 
Watson,  Mr.  Gribble  very  nearly  bein" 
successful  in  carrying  it  off  for  another  of  his 
sketches  (No.  8,  Plyrapton  S.  Mary,  Nov. 
5th,  1869).  Next  follow  Messrs.  Drinkwater, 
Cox,  Langham,  Deshow,  and  the  anonymous 
contributor  of^ sketch  45  (Dunblane  Cathedral, 
Oct.  14th,  1870),  the  lowest  position  of  all 
being  equally  shared  by  Messrs.  Ladds,  J. 
Smith,  W^ilberfoss,  Bctliell,  Dobson,  Stevenson 
Smales,  and  the  contributor  of  sketch  No.  9’ 
whose  name  we  do  not  know,  and  whose 
monogram  is  undecipherable. 


THE  INSTITUTE. 

SOMEWHAT  contrary  to  our  expectations, 
the  President  of  the  Institute  has  had 
pretty  much  his  own  way  as  far  as  the  Secre- 
taryships are  concerned.  Possibly  the  new 
arrangement  may  be  found,  on  trial,  to  work 
well.  If  so,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  might 
been  obtained  at  less  cost.  A question 
affecting  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and 
involving  the  destruction  of  two  officers— 
either  of  whom  has  done  more  than  Mr. 
Wyatt  for  the  Institute— should  at  least  have 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Council 
before  it  was  launched  at  a general  meeting 
ot  the  inembers.  Common  courtesy  towards 
his  brother  officers  should  have  suggested  such 
an  ordinary  course  on  the  part  of  the 
resident.  Had  it  been  first  discussed  in 
Council,  and  the  probable  advantages  of  the 
suggested  new  arrangement  set  forth,  both  Mr. 

onaldson  and  Mr.  Seddon,  being  reasonable 
men,  and  having  the  interests  of  the  Institute 
at  heart,  would  no  doubt  have  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  change.  But  the  President 
either  m his  impatience  to  effect  reforms, 
ar  faring  that  he  should  not  succeed 
m a Council  meeting,  precipitated  matters 
as  indicated  in  our  first  article 

immediate  re- 
suits  was  that  Mr.  Donaldson,  an  Hon.  Sec. 

feeling  that  an  undeserved 
nflh-o  resigned  his 

thSt  surprised 

w7  fh-’  example. 

0^  five  fiigfi- 

I)on!i  f gentlemen  would  have  acted  as  Mr. 

anvtH‘!,l°''f  knows 

thJ Tn  A®*  fi'enaldson’s  connection  with 

interp,fa  i'^-®  fieeply  k®  was 

be  sai8  • prosperity ; the  same  might 

Had  thp  ^ “ofiifiefi  degree,  of  Mr.  Seddon. 
Sevulu  neglected  the  duties 

cvDhera^^th°°A.*°  P.®^^°vm,  or  were  they  mere 
ypners,  the  President  would  scarcely  be 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OP  HAND-RAILING.— PLATE  XXV, 


justified  in  his  impatient  proceedings.  These 
proceedings  have  already  produced  bitter 
fruit.  One  Hon.  Sec.  has  terminated  his  con- 
nection with  the  Society,  and  the  other  Hon. 
Sec.,  though  he  felt  himself  affronted,  has 
curbed  his  feelings  and  condoned  the  offence. 
Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  peace- 
ful_  working  of  the  Institute,  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  President  may  not  be  regarded 
as  a precedent.  We  do  not  so  much  object 
to  the  matter  of  the  new  arrangement  as  to 
manner  of  bringing  it  about. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
{Continued  from  page  180.) 

Plate  25.— Consteuction  op  Semicircular 
Stairs  Having  Eight  Winders. 

Figure  1 stows  ground  plan.  Circle,  or 
centre  line  of  rail  struck  with  a radius  of 
eight  inches.  Narrow  end  of  winders  equal  to 
a half  square  step. 

Enclose  cii’cle  with  tangents  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 
These  having  cut  the  winders,  give  a direction  to 
unfold  them,  measuring  on  tangent  lines,  and  not 
on  the  circle. 


* This  aeries  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
Riddells  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  London. 


Fig.  2 shows  tangents  and  winders  spread  out. 
Letters  along  the  margin  correspond  with  those 
on  plan.  Adopt  the  same  method  as  that  for 
laying  out  a string.  The  object  being  to  find 
pitch  and  height  of  wreath  over  winders.  Also, 
of  lower  and  upper  ramps. 

Let  square  steps  stand  in  same  position  as 
those  on  plan.  Have  lower  side  of  rail  rest  on 
corners  of  square  steps. 

Set  off  half  its  thickness.  This  gives  direction 
to  draw  pitch,  cutting  through  S,  T,  V.  Being  a 
straight  line  makes  the  pitches  of  wreath  equal, 
and  construction  of  mould  simple. 

The  lower  and  upper  part  of  wreath  are  equal 
heights.  Centre  joint  is  at  S.  Then  H V shows 
half  the  height  between  V and  S. 

Fig.  3 exhibits  construction  of  mould.  Com- 
mence by  making  two  sides  of  a square.  Let  A 
ABC  equal  corresponding  letters  above.  Join 
A C extended.  This  is  ordinate  ; being  the  dia- 
gonal of  a square.  Draw  from  B parallel  with 
ordinate.  Make  seat  square  with  it.  Let  C K, 
the  height,  equal  that  of  H V on  the  right.  Join 
E K extended.  This  is  pitch  and  major  axis. 

To  find  points  for  striking  curves  : — Let  D C 
equal  C B.  Set  off  on  each  side  of  D half  width 
of  rail.  Square  up  to  cut  the  pitch. 

The  most  practical  way  is  : — Have  a piece  of 
board  suitable  for  mould.  Lay  it  on,  and  mark 
E K.  Let  distance  on  right  equal  E K. 
Square  over  lines.  This  done,  run  a gauge, 
say  an  inch  from  the  edge.  Then  let  E V and 
that  of  S,  equal  E B.  Make  K T equal  CA.  Join 
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S T and  T V extended.  These  arc  tangents  on 
mould  ; and  to  be  correct,  muat  equal  pitches  on 

*^^Ncxt,  let  K 0 equal  B 0.  Then  set  oil  on  each 
side  of  0 half  the  width  of  rail.  All  is  now  ready 
to  sweep  the  mould  with  a string. 

Pitches  being  equal,  one  bevel  answers  toi 
joints,  as  the  application  shows. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Battfuse.!.— Ihe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  approved  of  Messrs.  Beeston  & Co.’s  plan  for 
the  formation  of  three  roads  on  the  Parkheld 
Estate,  Battersea,  in  continuation  of  roads  known 
as  Grayahott-road,  Armfield-road,  and  Acanthus- 
road,  upon  condition  that  the  existing  barriers 
in  Grayshott  and  Acanthus  roads  be  removed,  and 
that  no  other  barriers  to  the  traffic  be  erected  on 
the  estate.  The  Board  has  also  decided  to  con- 
tribute one-half  of  the  cost  of  an  improvement 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Wandsworth 
District  Board  by  the  widening  of  a portion  ot 
Park-road,  Battersea,  at  an  estimated  cost  ot 
£350,  such  contributiou  not  to  exceed  the  sum  ot 
£175. 

Bermondsey. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  it  was  decided,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee,  that  the  Board  should  contii- 
bule  one  half  of  the  cost  of  improving  the  thorough- 
fare at  Nutkin’s  Corner,  Bermondsey-wall,  esti- 
mated by  the  Vestry  at  £870,_  exclusive  of  profes- 
sional charges,  such  contribution  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  £435,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  Vestry  on  a 
certificate  by  the  architect  to  the  Board  ot  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  that  the  Boaid  should 
contribute  one  half  of  the  cost  of  an  improvement 
proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  Blue  Anchor-lane, 
at  a cost  of  £130,  exclusive  of  professional 
charges,  such  contribution  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  £(55. 

Shoreditch.  —A  Bill  has  been  read  a second 
time  in  Parliament  enabling  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  widen  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch. The  street  is  to  be  widened  on  the  west 
side  thereof,  commencing  at  the  house  No.  163  and 
terminating  at  Old-street-road.  The  Act  stipu- 
lates that  the  Board  shall,  not  less  than  eight 
weeks  before  they  take  in  any  parish  fifteen  houses 
or  more  occupied  either  wholly  or  partially  by 
persons  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes  as 
tenants  or  lodgers,  make  known  the  same  by  pla- 
cards, hand-bills,  or  other  general  notice  placed  in 
public  view  upon  or  within  a reasonable  distance 
from  such  houses,  and  the  Board  shall  not  take 
any  such  houses  until  they  shall  have  obtained 
the  certificate  of  a justice  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  his  satistaction  that  the  Board  have  made  known 
their  intention  to  take  the  same  in  the  manner 
required.  The  Board  is  empowered,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  to  borrow  such  money  as  they 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  not  exceeding  on 
the  whole  £150,000,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Loans)  Act,  1869 
(except  the  limitation  of  amount  in  section  38  of 
the  Act),  shall  extend  and  apply  to  such  borrow- 
ing. 


an  inclosure,  and  there  appeared  ^ 
such  an  inclosure  in  this  instance,  as  ^ell  as  a 
series  of  forts  which  overlooked  the  town  on  the 
east  and  the  west.  Upon  investigating  tlie  site  it 
was  evident  that  the  huts_  were  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  which  was  easiest  of  access  and  most 
liable  to  surprise,  and  at  points  from  'whic 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  could  be  easily 
descried.  In  addition  to  the  mam  body  ®f  the 
huts  being  placed  on  the  most  exposed  side  of  the 
hill,  there  were  two  huts  which  were  situated  in 

more  advanced  positions,  and  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  abodes  of  those  whose  special  duty 
’t  was  to  announce  the  approach  of  any  hostile 
The  hut  of  the  chief,  however,  was  placed 


m The  paTt  which  was  least  dangerous,  and  this 
was  a wise  arrangement,  because  if  the  chief  were 
taken  or  killed  by  surprise,  it  was  probable  the 
town  and  fort  would  also  be  taken.  Cmsar  a - 
mitted  that  the  British  showed  no  little  skill  m tne 
arrangement  of  their  camps.  As  to  when  the  town 
and  fmt  were  first  constructed  it  was  impossible 
to  say.  It  was  not  improbable  that  the  hills  of 
Britain  were  fortified  with  parallel  entrenchments 
even  before  the  Celtic  tribes  landed  on  its  shores. 
The  Celts  on  their  arrival  might  only  have  con- 
quered and  occupied  these  strategical  points,  ]ust 
as  civilised  powers  in  the  present  day  took  and 
occupied  neighbours’  territory  under  the  name  ot 
material  guarantee.  Long  before,_perhaps  thou- 
sands of  years  before  the  Celtic  tribes— certainly 
before  the  Cymrl— set  foot  in  Britain,  the  country 
was  inhabited  by  some  tribes  which  about  the  same 
period  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 


THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL  AND  THE 
ALBERT  HALL. 


OUR  contemporary  the  Examiner  hastens  to 
congratulate  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 


THE  BRITISH  TOWN  AND  FORT  ON 
CAER  SEION. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
section  of  the  Birmingham  and  ilidland 
Institute,  held  on  Thursday  week,  Mr.  George 
Jabet  read  a paper  on  “ The  British  Town  and 
Fort  on  Cacr  Seioii.”  The  lecturer  entered  into 
a minute  description  of  the  situation  of  the  town 
and  fort  on  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  Conway 
Bay,  and  also  made  some  remarks  upon  points  of 
interest  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  town 
and  fort  were  on  the  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Conway,  which  was  the  chief  line  of  de- 
fence to  the  Welsh,  although  it  was  but  a small 
river.  Caer  Scion  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Roman.s,  and  consequently  it  remained  unaltered, 
and  furnished  them  with  a specimen  of  an  ancient 
British  fortification  and  town.  The  lecturer, 
with  the  aid  of  some  diagrams,  gave  a description 
of  the  remains  as  he  saw  them  when  he  visited 
the  locality,  and  stated  the  conclusions  he  had 
arrived  at  from  the  position  of  the  mounds,  the 
circles  of  stones,  &c.  In  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations he  explained  that  the  modern  meaning  of 
the  word  town  was  not  applicable  in  this  case. 
In  its  true  and  etymological  sense,  however,  it 
could  be  correctly  used.  In  this  sense  it  meant 


Works,  or  whoever  may  claim  the  credit,  “ on  the 
decisive  step  just  taken  to  ensure  a critical  pub- 
lie’s  appreciation  of  the  group  formed  by  the 
memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  with  its 
accessories,  and  the  round-house  nearly  completed 
in  front  of  it.  Until  the  last  few  days  a careless 
observer  might  possibly  have  failed  to  note  the 
daring  defiance  of  all  rules  of  beauty  and  fitness 
by  which  two  styles  of  architecture,  hopelessly 
irreconcilable  and  perfect  in  their  antagonism, 
have  been  brought  into  close  proximity.  But  by 
an  ingenious  deflection  of  the  broad  walk  which 
stretches  across  Kensington  Gardens  from  the 
church  at  Lancaster  Gate  to  the  iron  gates  on  the 
south  of  the  Gardens,  the  visitor  is  now  conducted 
at  once  to  the  Memorial,  and  all  danger  of  the 
artists’  skill  in  association  and  juxtaposition  being 
overlooked  is  removed.  This  placing  of  the 
Gothic  structure,  the  style  of  which  is  associated 
in  our  minds  with  grave  and  solemn  contempla- 
tion, in  conspicuous  relief  against  the  squat 
rotundity  and  Franconish  aspect  of  the  music- 
hall,  or  whatever  other  name  it  may  rejoice  in, 
would  be  amusing  in  its  absurdity  if  it  did  not 
furnish  another  melancholy  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  achieve,  or 
even  conceive,  anything  like  architectural  pro- 
priety ; and  to  make  matters  worse,  the  newly- 
opened  walk  leads  the  spectator  up  to  the 
Memorial  in  a false  line,  as  it  were.  The  apex 
of  that  building  ought,  to  the  eyes  of  anyone 
approaching  it,  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
cupola  of  the  hall.  But  it  does  not,  and  the 
effect,  besides  making  the  observer  feel  as  if  he 
were  labouring  under  an  obliquity  of  vision,  is  to 
give  the  monument  the  appearance  of  being  out 
of  the  perpendicular  ; unless,  indeed,  it  should 
unfortunately  turn  out  that  the  ^lemorial  tower 
possesses  inherently  a Pisan  propensity  to  lean. 
When  the  obelisk  was  erected  on  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  though  that  erection  was  criticised  at 
the  time  as  injudicious,  care  was  at  least  taken 
that  the  column  should  exactly  bisect  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  as  the  two  objects  were  viewed  from 
the  Tuileries." 


Portland  Breakwater. — On  Saturday  week 
the  operations  connected  with  the  construction  of 
the  Portland  Breakwater  were  brought  to  a close 
by  the  depositing  of  the  last  stone,  without  the 
slightest  display  or  ostentation,  Mr.  Coode,  the 
eiigiueer-iu-chief,  being  present  at  the  time. 
The  gales  of  the  last  five  or  six  months,  many  of 
which  have  been  unusually  severe,  have  not  done 
the  slightest  damage  to  the  work.  It  may,  there- 
fore, not  only  be  regarded  as  finished,  but  safe 
from  injury. 


architectural  ASSOCIATION. 

\ T the  iisnal  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
A ciation  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  Pre- 
sident Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  Messrs  Henry  Vacher,  Hem-y  Cnsp, 
and  F.  Wooding. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  was  to  have  read  a paper  Un 
Christian  Symbolism  ” ; but  owing  to  illness,  he 
had  been  imable  to  prepare  one.  In  his  stead 

therefore,  r i •- 

Mr.  W.  Paris,  an  architect  well  known  for  bis 

works  in  India,  read  a paper 

ON  the  rUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDU, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

Mr.  Paris  commenced  by  quoting  the  old  maxim 
— “ A man  cannot  be  Jack  of  all  Trades  ; of 
which  he  said  the  Public  Works  Department  of 
India  afforded  an  apt  illustration.  The  Puoho 
Works  Department  is  a very  large  and  iniportant 
branch  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  it  mcludes 
a great  number  of  different  departments,  such  as 
those  of  ii-rigation,  railways,  harbom,  defences, 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  &c.  The  appoint- 
ments which  Mr.  Paris  held  were  such,  he  said, 
as  to  enable  him  to  realise  most  thorou^ly  the 
the  utter  fallacy  of  the  Architectural  Depart- 
ment as  at  present  coustituded  in  India.  Prior 
to  1863,  the  office  of  Architect  to  Goyerninent,  or 
as  he  he  was  then  designated,  “ Civil  ID-chiteot, 
was  held  by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
The  appointment  was  usually  given  to  a senior 
officer,  as  in  those  days  it  was  one  of  the  highest 
paid  sinecures  of  the  service.  In  1^4,  Govern- 
ment instituted  an  Architectural  Department, 
and  in  due  course,  an  Architect  to  Governnient 
was  appointed  both  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 
During  Mr.  Paris’s  tenure  of  office,  he  had  ^eat 
opportunites  of  tracing  the  source  of  the  evU  of 
Public  Works  Department  architectm-e.  Wben 
he  first  went  to  Bombay,  the  T-square  was  quite 
unknown,  and  it  was  only  after  a considerable 
time  that  the  Royal  Engineers  and  them  assistants 
took  kindly  to  its  use.  As  Architect  to  Govern- 
ment, it  was  his  privelege  to  receive  all  designs 
from  those  about  to  build  on  the  land  purchased 
from  Government ; and  after  duly  criticising 
them  it  was  his  duty  to  forward  them  to  the 
Government  for  final  approval.  The  designs  m 
most  instances  were  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Mr.  Paris  nan-ated  the  foUowing,  as  givmg  a fair 
illustration  of  a Bombay  architect,  such  as 
Government  is  pleased  to  encourage  m the 
nineteenth  century.  A Parseo  (who  signed 
“ Architect  and  Surveyor  ”)  was  requested  by  a 
native  of  considerable  fortune  to  design  him  a 
house  for  ene  of  his  plots  of  land  on  the  Espla- 
nade. The  Parsee  readily  complied,  and  pre- 
pared his  design,  which  in  due  course  he  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Paris.  The  design,  however  was  so 
bad,  and  showed  such  an  utter  ignorance  of  arem- 
tecture  (it  was  supposed  to  be  PaUadian)that  -ir. 
Paris  was  induced  to  ask  the  Parsee  what  tram- 

ing  he  had  received  as  an  architect,  j 

marked,  “ I have  ‘ GwUt’s  Encyclopmdia,  and  two 
or  three  other  books  from  which  I copy , but  1 never 
had  any  instruction . ” T his  was  no  soUtaa-y  mstance, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  binl 
throughout  India  are  a disgrace  to  the  BnUsn 
Government,  and  unworthy  of  the  name 
tecture.  The  Government  selects  its  architect 
from  the  Royal  Engineers,  Civil  Engmeers,  an 
infantry  and  cavalry  officers,  and  Padies,  and  a 
the  present  time  the  only  architect  by  profession 
in  the  Governmental  service  that  Mr.  Pans  kue 
of  is  Mr.  Moleccy,  his  feUow-pupil,  and  he  is  M 
assistant  to  a Colonel  of  the  Royal  Engmeew 
Bombay.  In  the  benighted  Presidency  of 
as  it  is  called,  they  have  a quasi-architec 
Government,  but  his  title  as  such  is  suPl'^es^ 
altogether,  and  he  is  called  au  “ ^ 

Engineer.”  In  private  life  he  enjoys  the  tiue 
and  reputation  of  “ Architect  to  G;ovei-nnient, 
and  he  does  the  work  appertaiumg  to 
appointment.  It  was  simply  from  the  lact  o 
his  title  being  kept  sub  rosa  that  he  , • 

wholesale  clearance  that  was  made  in  *“6 
teotural  Department  in  January  of  last  yeai 
The  officer  referred  to  is  a civil  engmeer  by  pr 
fessiou,  and  not  an  arcliitect.  In  India,  an^ 
“who  has  a taste  that  way  ” (as  is^e 
used  by  the  Indian  Government  officials),  oe 
ever  so  ignorant  of  architecture,  is  sure  . 
singled  out  as  a man  of  rare  talent,  and  p<»  . 

caUed  iipon  to  prepare  details  of  the  . 

some  well-known  architect  at  home,  and  ‘ 

fortune  is  that  those  holding  the  highest  Goi  er 
ment  appointments  are,  as  a rule,  so  i^ ^ 
of  art  and  architecture  that  they  cannot  dttei 
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the  difference  between  an  inferior  and  a meri- 
torious design.  The  Government  has  an  extra- 
ordinary idea  that  when  once  a small-scale 
design  is  prepared  the  architect’s  duties  cease,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  officer  who  carries  it  out 
must  of  necessity  be  perfectly  competent  to  work 
out  the  full-sized  details,  and  hence  one  never 
had  any  particular  satisfaction  in  preparing  a 
design.  It  was  truly  distressing  to  watch  the 
progress  of  Government  buildings,  as  in  all  cases 
(except  when  models  were  prepared  at  the  School 
of  Art)  the  detail  was  simply  the  ignorant  rubbish 
and  insipid  attempts  that  would  naturally  result 
from  natives  being  employed  upon  it.  Hindus  and 
Parsees  are  engaged  in  designing  Gothic  caps  and 
every  other  kind  of  detail.  Mr.  Paris  quoted  one 
instance  where  a Hindu  was  called  upon  to  design 
a reredos  for  a church,  and  not  only  did  he  do  so, 
but  he  actually  modelled  its  ornament.  The 
result  might  be  imagined.  One  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore  at  the  specimens  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  in  every  station  and  canton- 
ment of  India,  when,  even  in  a highly- civilized 
city  like  Bombay,  so  much  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  non-initiated.  Of  the  old  Public 
Works  Department  architecture  at  Bombay,  the 
Cathedral,  the  Townhall,  the  Jamsetjee  Hospital, 
&c.,  are  beyond  criticism,  as  they  were  birilt  at  a 
time  when  architecture  was  at  a very  low  ebb, 
even  in  England;  but  now  that  architecture  is  an 
acknowledged  profession,  and  that  there  is  a 
School  of  Art  in  Bombay,  it  is  a sad  reflection 
upon  Government  that  they  should  tolerate  so 
anomalous  a state  of  things.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
did  much  during  his  Governorship  to  encourage 
art  and  architecture,  arid  Mr.  Paris  expressed  his 
indebtedness  to  him  for  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  sympathy  during  his  Indian  career.  It  was 
during  Sir  Bartle’s  tenure  of  office  that  the 
School  of  Art  was  established,  and  he  it  was  who 
was  most  instrumental  in  introducing  architec- 
ture into  the  Government  service  ; and  Mr.  Paris 
was  of  opinion  that  had  Sir  Bartle  remained  in 
office  the  Architectural  Department  would  not 
have  been  a victim  to  the  retrenchments  which 
were  called  for  by  the  Supreme  Government  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year.  In  proceeding  to 
give  his  impressions  of  architecture  “up  country,” 
Mr.  Paris  said  that  in  every  station  and  canton- 
ment that  he  visited  throughout  all  parts  of  India 
he  found  the  inevitable  “ P.  W.  D.”  stamped  on 
every  church,  hospital,  barrack,  memorial,  &c. 
Nowhere  out  of  Bombay  (save  a few  exceptions 
in  Calcutta)  did  he  meet  with  a single  building 
which  was  not  an  abomination.  There  were, 
however,  degrees  of  badness ; but  in  no  case  did 
he  meet  with  a successful  design  or  good  details. 
At  Umballah  is  perhaps  the  only  church  worthy 
of  mention.  It  is  a specimen  of  the  Decorated 
period  of  English  work,  and  at  a distance  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a good  thing,  but  on  close  inspec- 
tion it  is  found  to  bebuilt  of  stucco,  and  thejdetails 
are  (as  usual)  carried  out  by  ignorant  hands, 
although  there  are  decided  evidences  that  an 
architect  must  have  designed  the  building  origin- 
ally,  the  proportions  and  massing  of  the  whole 
being  unquestionably  good.  At  Delhi  is  a very 
fair  attempt  at  architecture  in  the  building  for 
the  Government  Museum  ; and  it  may  fairly  be 
concluded  that  an  architect  must  have  been 
concerned  in  its  design.  Mr.  Paris  thought  it 
was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  more  encourage- 
ment was  not  given  to  the  Hindus  and  Mahomme- 
dans  to  follow  up  theirjownf peculiar  styles  of 
architecture,  for  it  is  too  painfully  evident  that 
in  domestic  architecture  they  are  losing  all  traces 
of  their  indigenous  art,  and  in  its  place  they 
were  engaged  daily  in  erecting  buildings  of  a 
bastardised  type  of  the  very  worst  description  of 
nondescript  Classic. 

_ Having  read  some  extracts  from  Indian 
journals,  showing  the  necessity  for  an  improve- 
ment in  matters  architectural  on  that  continent, 
Mr.  Paris  proceeded  to  give  a sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Indian  architecture.  The  very 
earliest  architectural  history  in  India  commenced 
with  Sakya  Muni  (or  Buddha),  who  died  543  b.c. 
Buddhism  flourished  for  about  a thousand  years, 
when  it  gradually  faded  into  the  style  contempo- 
raneously elaborated  by  the  Jains  and  Hindus, 
and  dying  out  with  the  religion  that  gave  birth  to 
It.  Next  came  the  Dravidian  tribes,  who  crossed 


the  lower  Indus  into  Guzerat,  and  who  now 
occupy  the  whole  (or  nearly  so)  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  are  one  of  the  greatest  building 
races  in  the  world.  The  next  immigration  com- 
menced a century  or  two  before  the  Christian 
era.  They  came  across  the  lower  Indus,  occu- 
pied Guzerat  and  Rajpootana,  and  eventually 


extended  to  Mysore  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Agra 
and  Delhi  on  the  north.  The  fourth  great  immi- 
gration was  that  of  the  Mahommedans,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. They  came  across  the  upper  Indus,  and 
eventually  spread  down  as  far  as  Mysore.  The 
earliest  features  of  Buddhist  art  are  topes,  which 
consist  of  detached  pillars,  towers,  and  tumuli, 
all  of  a sacred  or  monumental  character. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  topes  consisted 
of  single  pillars  (called  bits).  The  largest 
and  most  interesting  tope  is  that  of  Sanchi,  in 
Central  India,  of  which  some  interestiug  casts 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  Buddhists  did  not  build  their 
temples  and  monasteries,  but  cut  them  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  rock-cut  temples  and  monas- 
teries (or  caves,  as  they  are  usually  called)  of 
Karli,  between  Bombay  and  Poonah,  are  the 
largest  and  most  complete  discovered  in  India, 
and  were  excavated  at  a time  when  the  style  was 
in  its  greatest  purity.  The  exact  date  of  then- 
excavation  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  Mr. 
Fergusson  ascribes  it  to  the  era  of  Salivahana 
(a.  d.  78).  Sad  indifference  is  shown  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  these  ancient  and 
most  interesting  relics  of  by-gone  ages.  At  the 
end  of  the  cave,  and  in  about  the  same  relative 
position  as  that  occupied  by  an  altar  in  a Chris- 
tian church,  is  placed  the  shrine — in  this  instance 
a plain  dome  slightly  stilted  on  a circular  drum. 
This  is  now  covered  with  the  cheapest  description 
of  bed-room  wall-paper ; and  again,  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  exterior  faqade  are 
colossal  sculptures  of  Hindoo  mythology ; these 
have  all  been  painted  a very  brilliant  yellow,  and 
the  features  of  the  faces  picked  out  in  red  and 
black,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  artist. 
All  this  has  been  done  since  1864.  The  caves  at 
EUora,  Kenneri,  and  Elephanta  are  also  subject 
to  similarly  infamous  treatment.  It  is  strange 
to  observe  in  caves  of  this  class  in  India  the  re- 
production of  the  still  earlier  wooden  architec- 
ture into  the  lithic  or  stone  excavations  of  the 
more  modern  ones.  After  dwelling  at  some  length 
on  the  characteristics  of  these  caves,  and  giving 
a slight  sketch  of  the  habits  of  the  Buddhist 
monks  or  priests,  Mr.  Paris  proceeded  to  speak  of 
Jaina  architecture.  The  religion  of  the  Jains,  he 
said,  rose  to  importance  only  on  the  decline  of 
Buddhism,  which  in  many  respects  it  resembles. 
Their  temples  are  very  costly  and  beautiful,  as  a 
rule,  and  their  detail  is  full  of  the  most  interest- 
ing matter.  Mysore  and  Dhauvai  boast  of  a 
great  number  of  Jain  temples.  The  lotus  of 
India  is  the  prince  of  aquatic  vegetables,  and  in 
Hindu  mythology  it  is  the  emblem  of  female 
beauty.  Brahma,  it  is  said,  sprang  out  of  a lotus 
from  the  navel  of  Vishnu  (the  preserver) ; and 
throughout  the  Hindu  ornamentation  the 
lotus  is  the  general  characteristic  feature. 
Jewellery  is  greatly  introduced  as  a type  of  deco- 
ration. There  is  a marked  resemblance  in  the 
conventional  form  of  the  lotus  and  the  egg-and- 
tongue  moulding  of  the  Romans.  Mysore  and 
Dhauvai  boast  of  a great  number  of  Jain 
temples.  The  Jains,  like  their  predecessors,  the 
Buddhists,  were  great  tower  builders.  At  Chit- 
tore  is  a remarkable  specimen  built  by  Khumbo 
Rana.  Mr.  Paris  next  proceeded  to  give  a hurried 
sketch  of  the  architecture  of  India  from  the  time 
of  the  first  invasion  by  the  Mahommedan  tribes. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  under  this  head,  he 
described  the  special  characteristics  of  Ahmedabad 
and  its  architecture.  Ahmedabad,  in  its  most 
prosperous  times,  contained  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  its  circumference  was  more  than 
thirty  miles.  Of  the  numerous  buildings  in  and 
about  Ahmedabad,  it  is  impossible  in  a slight 
sketch  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a fewjemarks 
on  this  most  wonderful  of  ruined  cities.  It  was 
the  singular  fortune  of  the  Mahommedans  to  find 
themselves  among  a people  (i.e.,  the  Hindus) 
their  equals  in  conception,  their  superiors  in  exe- 
cution, and  whose  tastes  had  been  refined  by 
centuries  of  cultivation.  While  moulding  them, 
they  weremoulded  by  them ; and  although^insisting 
on  the  bold  features  of  their  own  minaret  and  pointed 
arch,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  the  pillared  hall,  the 
delicate  traceries  and  rich  surface  ornament  of 
their  despised  and  prostrate  foes.  Hence,  the  archi- 
tecture of  Ahmedabad  is  imbued  with  a great 
deal  of  the  severity  of  the  Moslem  builders,  with 
an  admixture  of  Jain  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  detail.  It  was  a practice  with  the  great  and 
wealthy  Mahommedans  to  build  their  own  tombs 
during  their  life-time  ; and  from  that  fact  we  find 
the  tombs  are  of  great  costliness,  and  are  no 
doubt  infinitely  superior  to  what  they  would  have 


been  had  they  been  monuments  erected  after 
death.  The  mosques  of  Ahmedabad  have  a 
marked  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their  general 
plan  and  design.  On  plan  they  consist  of  a court- 
yard surrounded  on  three  sides  by  colonnades, 
the  fourth  being  occupied  by  the  mosque  itself. 
The  minarets  of  these  mosques  are  attached  to 
the  central  compartment,  flanking  each  side  of 
the  principal  entrance.  Perhaps  the  most 
charming  features  of  detail  in  these  mosques  are 
the  pierced  designs  which  HU  the  square  window 
openings.  It  is  contrary  to  the  Mahommedan 
faith  that  the  human  foi-m  or  animal  life  of 
any  description  should  be  introduced  into 
the  ornamentation  of  their  buildings.  The 
tanks  at  Sirkhy  and  Kankria,  and  the  aqueducts 
and  wells  in  the  .neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad, 
prove  that  the  Mahommedans  were  not  only  great 
architects  in  those  days,  but  great  engineers 
also.  Their  works  were  carried  out  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
masonry  is  faultless.  It  is  very  sad,  though,  to 
see  all  these  glorious  remains  of  the  past  fast 
disappearing,  but  is  nevertheless  a fact  that 
hundreds  of  miles  of  Government  roads  in  India 
are  macadamised  with  the  debris  and  ruins  of 
old  Ahmedabad  and  other  places  of  antiquity. 
Whilst  at  Sirkhy  Mr.  Paris  found  that  the 
Government  had  undertaken  some  repairs  to 
one  of  the  palaces  on  the  edge  of  the  tank, 
and  out  of  curiosity  he  examined  the  restored 
work,  which  was  carried  out  in  ntter  disregard 
of  the  feeling  of  the  old  work.  These  repairs 
were  carried  out  under  the  instructions  and 
superintendence  of  a lieutenant  of  the  artillery, 
thus  affording  another  instance  of  the  anomalous 
system  in  the  Public  Works  Department  of  making 
soldiers  archaeologists  instead  of  keeping  them 
steadily  at  work  at  their  own  peculiar  profession. 

A short  discussion  ensued,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  having  been  unanimously  tendered 
to  Mr.  Paris  for|his  paper,  the  meeting  terminated. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

T the  special  general  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Wyatt,  in  the  chair,  the  discussion  as  to  the  office 
of  secretary  to  the  Institute  (referred  to  in  our 
last  impression)  was  continued.  An  amendment 
was  proposed  to  the  effect  that  the  question  should 
stand  adjourned  for  the  present.  Butthe  amend- 
ment having  been  put  to  the  vote  was  lost.  After 
which  it  was  resolved — “ That  there  be  two  secre- 
taries of  the  Institute  elected  anually,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  paid  such  salary  as  the  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  determine,  and  that  the  word 
‘ assistant  ’ be  omitted  from  Section  VIII.,  in  the 
bye-laws.” 

Attention  having  been  called  to  Professor 
Donaldson’s  proposed  resignation  as  Honorary 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  and  retire- 
ment from  membership,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved “ That  this  meeting  has  received  with  great 
regret  the  resignation  of  the  late  Honorary  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Correspondence,  and  with  stilt 
greater  regret  the  announcement  of  his  proposed 
retirement  from  the  Fellowship  of  the  Institute.  It 
trusts  that  he  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  that 
proposal,  and  that  the  Institute  may  long  retain 
the  affectionate  sympathy  and  active  co-operation 
of  its  well-known  and  greatly  respected  ex- 
President,  Professor  Donaldson.” 

The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Monday  evening  next,  when  the  members  will 
proceed  to  ballot  for  J.  B.  Mitchell  Withers,  of 
Sheffield,  as  Fellow,  and  to  elect  examiners  and 
moderators  for  the  Voluntary  Architectuf-al  Ex- 
amination of  1871.  The  following  paper  will  then 
be  read  : “ On  the  Construction  of  Theatres,”  by 
E.  Salomons,  Fellow.  After  which  a special  general 
meeting,  of  Members  only,  will  be  held,  to  con- 
sider a proposed  scheme  for  an  annual  conference 
of  architects,  to  be  held  at  the  Institute. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT  IN 
S.  PAUL’S. 


THE  Wellington  Monument  is  one  of  those  de- 
lightful little  muddles  which  make  us  all 
so  proud  of  British  art  and  its  connections  with 
British  officialism.  Copies  of  further  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  A. 
Stevens  with  different  Goverment  departments 
have  just  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (and  the  Government 
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printers),  in  continuation  of  a former  issue.  Mr. 
Sevens  states  that  he  is  prepared  to  complete 
the  monument  without  the  equestrian  figure  by 
March  1872,  for  £4.0U0.  The  First  Commis- 
sioner’of  Public  Works  has  taken  possession  of 
the  model  and  materials  of  the  monument,  in- 
closing them  by  a hoarding  in  Mr.  Stevens  s 
studio,  kindly  offering  him  rent  at  the  rate  of  lOs. 
per  week  for  the  space  inclosed.  Mr.  btevens  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  objecting  to  having  his 
studio  thus  parcelled  out  like  a building  plot  at  a 
nominal  ground-rent,  especially  when  it  is  ren- 
dered unavailable  for  other  purposes.  _ d he  whole 
tone  of  the  correspondence  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  anything  with  which  Mr.  Ayrton  had 
to  do,  most  amiable  and  friendly. 


art  theories. 

rR.  F.  W.  MOODY,  in  a letter  in  the  Society 


IVI  of  Arts  Journal  on  Dr.  Dresser’s  Paper  on 
Art,  says  What  would  the  medical  world  say, 
if  the  College  of  Physicians  lent  their  rooms  and 
ihe prestige  of  their  name  to  some  enthusiastic 
herb  doctor,  who,  entirely  ignorant  of  anatomy  or 
cliemistry,  proceeded  to  prove  to  the  students 
that  his  herbs  were  the  only  true  antidotes  tor 
all  the  diseases  of  the  flesh '?  Would  not  the 
medical  world  blame  the  C(dlege  of  Physicians 
rather  than  the  poor  herbalist  ? And  has  not 
the  art  world  some  right  to  expect  that  such  an 
institution  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts  should 
take  care  that  the  lectures  delivered  in  their  hall 
are  not  the  crude  theories  of  half-developed 
artists,  but  sound  instruction  from  experienced 
and  learned  men  ? 

And  now,  sir,  would  you  allow  me  to  say  a 
word  about  art  theories,  for  I,  too,  have  a theory 
about  art,  and  my  theory  is,  that  theories  of  ait 
are  the  curse  of  the  age.  We  have  now  had  more 
than  thirty  years  of  them,  and  I am  convinced 
that  if  half  that  time  had  been  spent  in  work,  we 
should  long  ago  have  been  in  the  full  swing  of_  a 
great  era  of  art.  A man  must  have  used  his  wits 
L verv  little  purpose  if  he  has  not  long  ago  per- 
cfdved''  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  theories 
of  the  day  are  either  the  sophistries  spun  by  the 
weak,  with  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  strong  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  capacities,  or  they 
are  the  dogmas  of  critics,  by  which  they  can 
easily  condemn  those  they  do  not  understand. 
They  are  cheap  patent  Procrustean  bedsteads,  on 
which  the  critic  iu  imagination  lops  off  the  limbs 
of  the  giants  he  has  tied  to  them  ; but,  if  we  trace 
these  theories  to  their  source,  we  invariably  And 
nothing  more  than  the  "I.”  “ I say  so. 

A theory,  like  a mummy,  is  enshrined  in  many 
cases.  Tne  outside  is  very  gorgeous  ; it  is  written 
over  with  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  with  sym- 
bols and  mysteries;  but,  when  you  have  taken  off 
case  after  case,  and  roll  after  roll,  each  more 
tedious  and  intricate  than  the  rest,  you  come  at 
last  to  a poor,  little,  black,  wizen  monkey  of  a 

man.  . , . 

I know  only  one  use  of  art  theories,  and  that 
is  a very  small  one.  If  an  artist  talks  to  me  on 
such  subjects  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  I know 
what  he  can  do  quite  as  well  as  if  1 saw  his  work. 
And  I have  had  many  a talk  with  theorists  of_  all 
sorts,  and  I always  say  to  my  friend,/’  That  is  a 
very  pretty  theory  of  yours,  and  now_  will  yeu 
como  for  a walk  with  mo  into  Kensington 
Jluseuni,  and  into  the  library  there,  and  we  will  lit 
it  on  ?”  and  1 invariably  And  that  iu  half  an  hour 
wo  have  condemned  most  of  the  groat  men  that 
ever  lived.  I am  bound  to  confess  that  this 
result  hardly  ever  weakens  the  confidence  of  the 
true  theorist.  If  Raphael  differs  from  him,  so 
much  the  worse  for  Raphael.  But  I say  to  my 
friend,  “ No  doubt  my  taste  is  depraved.  I at- 
tribute that  to  the  fact  that  I have  been  born  and 
bred  iu  that  obscure  (luartor  of  the  globe  called 
Europe,  and  so  I admire  w'orks  which  yourOiien- 
tal  tastes  condemn.  I am  a plain  man  and  no 
philosopher,  and  these  things  which  you  have 
proved  to  be  on  wrong  principles  seem  to  me  the 
great  works  of  great  men,  who  probably  knew 
their  business  quite  as  well,  perhaps  even  been 
bettor,  than  a novice,  or  even  an  amateur.” 

The  only  euro  for  art  theories  (but  that  is  a 
cerlaiu  one)  is  art  power.  If  the  theorist  is  lucky 
enough  to  attain  to  this,  he  quietly  drops  his 
theories,  for,  if  he  is  a wise  man,  ho  knows  he 
has  made  a fool  of  himself,  and  ho  sets  honestly 
to  woik  to  learn  his  business  and  redeem,  if 
posribli , ihe  time  ho  has  wasted  iu  nonsense.  It 
will  be  a happy  day  for  art  when  its  votaries 
work  instead  of  taUi,  and  are  no  longer  disturbed 
by  the  idle  theories  of  the  ignorant. 


THE  LONGEST  TUNNEL  IN  ENGLAND. 
rnHE  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  from 
I Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  Huddersfield 
and  the  Nortli,  passes  through  a range  of  hilh 
separating  Marsden  on  the  Yorkshire  side  and 
Diuele  on  the  Lancashire  side,  the  range  bearing 
thrname  of  Stand  Edge,  and  it  has  now  three 
tunnels  running  through  it— one  a canal  tunnel, 
and  the  other  two  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway. 

The  first-named  was  commenced  m and 

completed  in  1811  ; length,  5,451  yards,  or  three 
miles  and  171  yards  ; cost,  £123,803  ; and  the  loss 
of  life  during  its  progress  was  serious.  Ihe  hrst 
of  the  two  railway  tunnels  was  made  by  Ml.  i . 

Nicholson,  contractor  for  the  Woodhead  Tunnel, 
which  is  shorter  than  the  Stand  Edge  one  by 
about  40  yards,  Stand  Edge  being  three  miles 
and  GO  yards  long.  It  was  commenced  in  1845 
and  completed  in  November  1848  ; the  cost  was 
£171  003  12s.  3Jd.;  of  the  approaches  £30,605  , 
making  a total  of  £201,6o8.,  and  the  largest  num- 
ber of  men  employed  on  the  undertaking  was 
1 953.  Nine  fatal  accidents  occurred  in  its  con- 
struction. Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  of 
Carlisle,  were  the  contractors  for  the  new  tunnel ; 
the  work  was  commenced  iu  the  middle  of  April, 
1868,  and  was  eompleted  in  the  middle  of  October, 
1870,  or  six  months  earlier  than  the  time  specified. 
Its  exact  length  is  5,435  yards,  one  yard  less  than 
its  twin  tunnel ; but  the  actual  length  constructed 
by  the  Messrs.  Nelson  is  6,297_  2-3  yards,  the 
difference  arising  from  a short  piece  at  each  end 
having  been  made  when  the  first  railway  tunnel 
was  executed.  The  whole  length  is  lined  with  re 
bricks,  faced  with  blue  Staffordshire  bricks.  The 
height  of  the  tunnel  inside  the  brickwork  is  20ft., 
and  the  width  15ft.  The  total  quantity  of  brick- 
work built  is  52,156  cubic  yards,  the  total  num- 
ber  of  bricks  used  being  16,831,149,  the  weight 
of  which  amounts  to  68,000  tons  ; 6,271  tons  of 
coal,  472  tons  of  coke,  2,421  tons  of  lime,  140 
tons  of  cement  were  consumed  ; and  of  powdei 

1.744  casks,  equal  to  174,4001b.;  fuzees,  35,853 
coils,  each  25ft.,  equal  to  170  miles;  candles, 

8.745  dozen  pounds,  equal  to  lU4,9401b.;  oil, 
6",416  gallons ; and  vast  quantities  of  timber  were 
used.  The  rubbish  was  conveyed  away  by  means 
of  tramways,  which  ran  through  passages  under 
the  railway,  and  was  tipped  into  boats  on  the 
canal  before  mentioned.  It  was  conveyed  through 
“ break-ups  ” or  cross-headings,  of  which  Messrs. 
Nelson  constructed  21 ; but  only  16  wer.-  used  at 
one  time.  For  the  conveyance  of  the  rnaterial 
used  iu  the  construction  of  the  tunnels  25  boats 
and  four  steamboats  were  constantly  plying,  and 
an  immense  exj)ense  had  to  be  incurred  in  erect- 
ing huts,  providing  business,  officer,  and  putting 
down  costly  plant  for  economizing  labour.  Only 
one  life  has  been  lost  during  the  construction,  but 
there  have,  cf  course,  been  plenty  of  accidents  of 
a less  serious  nature.  The  work  has  been  pro- 
nounced satisfactory  in  all  respects,  and  the  line 
is  reported  as  being  one  of  the  smoothest  portions 
of  railway  travelling  in  the  kingdom.  The  line 
was  opened  about  the  middle  of  last  month  for 
regular  traffic. 


The  sum  voted  had  been  spent,  and  all  the  country 
had  got  for  its  money  was  the  fragment  of  a monu- 
ment iu  St.  Bard's  Cathedral  and  certain  other 
fragments  now  lying  in  the  artist  a studio.  He 
had  been  informed  that  the  Government  had  made 
an  effort  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  whereby 
they  would  have  greater  control  over  the  artist 
than  they  had  at  present,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
an  assurance  to  the  country  that  the  work  would 
be  speedily  completed.  He  hoped  that  would  be 
the  case,  but  he  was  by  no  means  confident  of  it. 


Epping  Foeest.— Sir  H.  T.  S.  Ibbetson,  on 
Monday,  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  he  was  aware  that  the  timber  in  High 
Beach,  a part  of  Epping  Forest,  was  being  marked 
previous  to  being  cut  down  by  private  peoiffe  ; and 
if  so,  whether  he  was  prepared  to  take  any  steps  to 
restrain  such  action  till  the  question  as  to  the  en- 
closure of  Epping  Forest  had  been  decided.— The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  sorry  to  say  it  was 
not  in  his  power,  even  if  he  were  willing,  to  take  any 
step  in  the  matter.  The  Government  had  had  no 
property  in  the  land  of  Epping  Forest,  but  only 
forestral  rights  over  it,  and  thoir  rights  had  been 
extinguished. 


The  Weliangton  Monument. — Mr.  Heygate  on 
Tuesday  ask'ed  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woidrs 
what  steps  had  been  taken  since  November,  1870, 
to  secure  the  completion  of  the  Wellington  Monu- 
ment by  some  sculptor  of  established  eminence.— 
Mr.  Ayrton  replied  that  the  subjecthad  been  under 
the  consideration  of  Government  ever  since 
November,  1870,  to  ascertain  if  any  arrangement 
could  be  made  iu  reference  to  it,  but  they  had  not 
as  yet  arrived  at  a final  determination,  but  would 
do  so  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  when  the  papers 
would  be  laid  on  the  table. 


|ntelli§cnte. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 


OxTON. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  was  laid  last  week,  at  the  corner  of 
Palm-grove  and  Talbot-road,  Oxton.  The  cost  of 
the  entire  building,  when  completed,  will  be  about 
£6,000.  The  edifice  will  be  constructed  of  York- 
shire stone,  with  Stourton  dressings.  The  first 
part  of  the  building  to  be  erected  will  accommo- 
date 300  worshippers, but  when  entirely  completed 
it  will  seat  600  or  700.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  0. 
Ellison,  and  the  contractor  for  the  work  is^Mr. 
Alexander  Bleakley,  of  Birkenhead. 

Rugby. — On  Monday  week  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  was  laid.  This  tower  will 
form  the  western  entrance,  and  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a spire.  It  will  cost  between  £4,000 
and  £5,000,  and  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  BarneU 
& Son,  of  Rugby. 

S.  George’s,  Bloomsbury. — The  spire  of  S. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury,  is  now  undergoing  repairs. 
The  figures  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  were  so 
dilapidated  as  to  endanger  the  limbs  and  lives  of 
those  whose  business  took  them  through  the 
church-yard  below.  Is  this  another  instance  of 
the  unsuitability  of  Bath  stone  in  a London 
atmosphere  ? 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul’s 
Catiiedr.vl. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  on 
Friday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  moved  for  the  pio- 
ductiou  of  all  further  correspondence  relative  to 
the  Wellington  Monument  that  had  passed  between 
Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Stevens  with  any  department 
sf  her  Majesty’s  Government  up  to  the  present 
time.— The  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  motion,  which 
was  carried.— 'The  Earl  of  Cadogan  said  that  after 
the  correspondence  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  house  he  should  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
Lord  Overstoue  was  about  to  address  their  lordships, 
when  Lord  Cliehnsford  reminded  his  lordship  that 
the  motion  was  carried.  Lord  Cairns  said  some  mis- 
understanding had  arisen  from  the  hasty  manner 
iu  which  the  motion  was  put  from  the  Woolsack, 
lie  had  not  the  remotest  conception  what  the 
motion  was  about.  Th'o  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
said  the  only  explanation  he  could  afford  their 
lordships  was  that  he  was  asked  as  a matter  of 
form  by  the  noble  earl  (Cadogan)  to  move  for  the 
production  of  the  correspondence  iu  order  that  the 
subject  might  be  brought  before  the  house.  Lord 
Overstone  said  the  history  of  this  transaction  was 
a very  curious  one,  and  it  was  necessary  that  public 
attention  should  be  called  to  it  without  delay. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a sum  of 
money  Ru-  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  St.  Paul's  CatheiRal,  he 
formed  one  of  the  committee  who  selected  the 
designs.  After  that,  the  Government  determined 
to  change  the  site,  and  they  chose  another  design. 


BUILDINGS. 

New'  Fever  Hospital  for  Bolton. — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Bolton  Board  of  Guardians 
last  week,  plans  for  a new  fever  hospital,  with 
ward  for  small-pox  cases,  were  adopted.  Ihe 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  George  \V  ood- 
house,  architect,  Bolton.  The  building,  which 
will  be  erected  near  to  the  workhouse,  at  tarn- 
worth,  will  accommodate  44  patients,  and  the  cost 
is  estimated  at  about  £5,000. 

Thelwall  Schools,  near  Warrington.— These 
buildings  which  have  now  been  commenced  (the 

contract  having  been  let  to  Messrs.  John  Collin 
Son,  of  Warrington),  will  stand  upon  a portion  01 
the  Hall  grounds,  which  has  been  given  for  thejur- 
pose  by  James  Nicholson,  Esq , of  ThelwaU  Hau. 
The  contract  also  includes  the  alteration  ot  the 
present  school,  which,  with  additions,  will 
the  school-house  or  residence  for  master, 
building,  together  with  the  land  it  stands  u^n, 
and  small  garden,  is  the  gift  of  Henry  Sjauton, 
Esq.,  of  Thelwall.  The  whole  will  be  earned  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superiutenden 
of  Mr.  William  Owen,  architect,  Warrington. 


New  Sunday  Schoolrooms,  in  conuMtion  wi 
yir.  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle,  are  about  to  be  erec 
I at  a cost  of  about  £2,500. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  nob  liold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions 
of  our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  re* 
quests  that  all  comimmioations  should  he  drawn  uj) 
as  brielly  as  possible,  as  there  ai’e  many  claimants 
upon  the  space  allotted  to  correspondence.] 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progi'ess  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m  on  Thursday. 


Received.-J.  H,,  E.  U.,  R.  T.  W.,  A.  B.,  F.  N.,  T.  C., 
J.  P.  S.,  A.  G.  T.,  A.  T.  T.,  J.  M. 

Monumental. — Inadmissible  as  a query. 

Tudor. — We  can’t  say  without  seeing  photo,  and  plan. 

Hope  Deferred. — We  have  been  waiting  for  good  sun- 
light. 

G.  T.  C. — Your  letter,  though  inoffensive  enough,  is  irri- 
tating, You  offer  suggestions  and  give  advice  without  the 
necessary  ability  to  do  either.  You  don’t  know  what  has 
appeared  in  the  Building  News,  or  you  would  not  have 
advised  us  to  give  the  competition  designs  for  the  New 
Law  Courts.  You  don’t  know  what  is  good  architecture,  or 
you  would  not  recommend  us  to  give  meretricious  illustra- 
tions in  jjreference  to  unpretentious  executed  works,  and 
you  do  not  know  the  value  of  A.  Durer’s  engravings,  or 
you  would  not  say  they  should  have  no  place  in  an  archi- 
tectural journal.  Every  copy  of  the  Building  News, 
which  contains  a reproduced  engraving  of  the  great 
German  master  will,  in  years  to  come,  fetch  more  than  its 
published  price.  When  you  know  more  you  will  2)robably 
give  less  and  better  advice. 

A Country  Carpenter. — Thanks  for  the  suggestion 
which  had,  however,  been  anticipated  by  us. 


(Komspitkiia. 

THE  INSTITUTE  AND  ITS  PRESIDENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sin,i — I have  no  intention  to  question  your  right 
as  the  editor  of  a professional  paper  to  criticise  as 
severely  as  you  please  any  act  of  mine  in  the 
quasi-public  position  I have  the  honour  to  hold 
as  President  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
but  I do  protest  against  the  mis-statements  you 
have  made  in  your  leading  article  of  last  week. 

You  call  my  recent  action  with  reference  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Institute  a coup-d’etat  ; and 
you  state  that  I promised  in  my  opening  address 
of  last  November  that  “further  due  notice  should 
he  given  of  my  intention  to  propose  a change.” 

I gave  no  such  promise.  You  then  add,  “ No 
such  notice  was  vouchsafed  either  to  the  Council 
or  the  Institute  until  on  Monday  evening  he  dis- 
closed his  plot.”  I do  not  know  what  you  may 
consider  “ due  notice,”  but.  the  usual  fortnight’s 
notice  was  given  of  my  intention  to  bring  this 
subject  forward,  and  I stated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  that  I should  do  so.  The  members 
have  since  had  another  week  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  with  what  result  you  have,  no  doubt, 
heard. 

You  subsequently  state  my  proposition  to  be 
“ that  the  present  paid  ‘ Assistant  Secretary  ’ 
should  he  raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary,  to 
have  the  sole  control  and  management  under  the 
Council,  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute.”  I made 
no  such  proposition.  I never  contemplated  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  should  be  Chief  Secretary, 
or  that  he  should  have  anything  but  his  own 
immediate  home  duties  to  attend  to. 

You  say,  “ An  Honorary  Secretary  is  supposed 
to  have  some  policy.”  I presume  that  the  same 
privilege  may  be  extended  to  the  President  of  a 
society,  without  his  being  thought  “ambitious,” 
“insidious,”  or  “over  active.” 

You  conclude  by  stating  that  coups ■ d' etat  zxo 
usually  “ condoned  if  successful.”  As  more  than 
two  to  one  of  the  members  present  on  Monday 
evening,  having  had  three  weeks  to  consider  my 
proposition,  and  having,  no  doubt,  met  in  the 
“ calmer  spirit  ” you  desired,  have  sanctioned  my 
“ insidious  design,”  I trust  I may  be  supposed 
not  to  have  entertained  it  “ without  some  fore- 
thought.” 

As  you  have  published  Professor  Donaldson’s 
letter  to  me,  which  was  not  accurate  in  all  its 
statements,  I must  request  you;  to  publish  my 
reply  to  it,  even  though  somewhat  late  in  the 
day. — I am,  &c.,  Thos.  Henby  Wyatt. 

Copy. 

77,  Great  Russell-street, 

Thursday  Evening,  March  9,  1871. 
My  Dear  Donaldson, — 

On  my  return  to  town  this  evening  I find  your 
official  letter  of  yesterday,  placing  .unreservedly 
“ your  resignation  in  my  hands  ” (as  President  of 


the  Institute),  “ and  requesting  that  your  name 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  Fellows.”  I 
can  only  say  that  I receive  this  communication 
with  much  regret  aud  I may  add  much  surprise, 
for  although  you  may  mistrust  the  policy  of  the 
change  I have  suggested  in  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary’s  Department  in  the  Institute,  and 
might  even  be  disinclined  to  continue  your  valu- 
able services  as  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence,  I cannot  understand  why  you 
should  feel  impelled  to  withdraw  your  name  as  a 
Fellow,  and  it  is  as  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend 
how  you  can  suppose  for  one  instant  that  any 
“humiliating  subordination”  for  yourself  was 
ever  contemplated  by  me,  or  by  those  who  share 
my  views,  iu  desiring  to  concentrate  responsibility 
in  the  home  work  of  the  Institute. 

You  should  not  suppose  that  because  we  exer- 
cise conscientiously  our  judgment  as  the  best 
means  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  and  life  of  our 
Institute  that  we  are  forgetful  or  unmindful  of 
what  you  truly  describe  as  “ most  eai’uest  ser- 
vices and  unswerving  duty  during  six-  and-thirty 
years.”  I believe  they  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  I believe  it  would  be  very  generally 
gratifying  that  you  should  continue  to  act  as  our 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  an  office 
that  may  be  held  in  perfect  independence  of  the 
Secretary  who  takes  charge  of  the  home  duties, 
and  therefore  in  no  way  “subordinate”  to  him. 
Such  an  arrangement  works  most  effectively  in 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  with  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  being  connected  for  many 
years,  and  have  seen  its  successful  results.  There 
the  name  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  paid  Secretary,  as  I had  anticipated 
yours  would  do  in  our  case.  The  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  distinct,  and  as  yon  so  clearly 
put  it  the  other  night,  the  labours  consequent  on 
the  duties  of  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence  are,  I am  confident,  as  much  as 
should  in  reason  devolve  on  one  who  renders 
honorary  services. 

Let  me  correct  an  error  into  which  you  have 
fallen  with  regard  to  my  proposition  to  the  Insti- 
tute. I never  for  an  instant  proposed  “ that  the 
present  Assistant  Secretary  should  be  raised  to 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary,  and  should  have  the 
sole  control  and  management  (under  the  Council) 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute.”  I do,  however, 
wish  that  Mr.  Eastlake,  who  now  practically  has 
the  labour  oar  of  our  Institute,  who  edits  our 
Transactions,  prepares  our  Minutes,  and  who  car- 
ries on  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence,  should 
have  the  whole  responsibility  and  credit  of  the 
work  he  does,  and  should  be  spared  the  unneces- 
sary labour  and  waste  of  time  in  constant  reference 
to  the  Honorary  Sscretaries.  I believe  it  will  be 
for  the  interests  of  the  Institute  that  the  paid 
Secretary  (and  I know  no  one  who  could  perform 
those  duties  more  efficiently  than  Mr.  Eastlake) 
should  he  independent  of  any  other  control  than 
that  of  the  Council,  aud  feeling  this  strongly,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  body,  even  at  the 
painful  cost  of  appearing  to  differ  from  one  for 
whom  I have  invariably  had  the  greatest  regard 
and  respect.  To  the  decision  of  the  Members  on 
this  question  I shall  most  cheerfully  bow,  and  if 
your  view  should  be  upheld,  will  co-operate  as  cor- 
dially as  ever  under  the  existing  “regime.” 

I remain,  my  dear  Donaldson, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Wyatt,  P.R.I.B.A. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDIhiGS. 

Sir, — You  mention  in  your  last  that  only 
twenty -seven  designs  have  been  sent  in  for  the 
Birmingham  Assize  Courts.  If  I recollect  rightly 
more  than  two  hundred  copies  of  the  instructions 
were  said  to  have  been  issued.  If  the  Birming- 
ham Corporation  had  been  as  wise  (1)  as  their 
Leicester  brethren,  and  had  charged  £1  for  "each 
copy  of  their  instructions  as  a deposit,  they  might 
have  realized  by  the  forfeited  pledges  not  only 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  litho- 
graphing, but  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  second 
and  third  premiums  as  well.  This,  evidently,  is 
the  idea  of  the  Leicester  body.  Whoever  is  simple 
enough  to  procure  their  instructions  will  no  doubt 
find  that  as  the  £1  deposits  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors are  to  merge  into  the  premiums,  Bo  the 
first  premium  (£200)  is  to  merge  into  the  com- 
mission. The  others  (£100  and  £50)  being  already 
provided  for  in  the  manner  I have  suggested 
would,  you  may  perceive,  render  the  transaction 
a most  inexpensive  one  to  the  promoters. — I am, 
&c.,  A.  B.  C. 


BIRMINGHAM  ASSIZE  COURTS. 

Sir, — If  your  Birmingham  correspondent’s 
surmise  “ that  Classic  will  not  be  adopted  ” is 
based  on  a knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  of  the  existence  of  a foregone  con- 
clusion as  to  style,  then  competitors  who  may 
have  prepared  Classic  designs  will  have  much 
reason  to  complain,  inasmuch  as  the  Corporation, 
in  their  instructions,  pointedly  left  the  question 
of  style  an  open  one.  If  it  is  based  merely  on  the 
fact  that  the  architect  “ appointed  to  advise  ” is 
more  particularly  identified  with  the  Gothic 
school,  it  seems  not  altogether  complimentary  to 
a gentleman  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
might  be  expected  to  take  the  broadest  views. 

The  Corporation,  I observe,  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  adopt  for  execution  any  of  the  premia  ted 
designs.  As  they  “reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  ultimately  deciding  which  set  of  plans 
shall  be  adopted,”  their  feeling,  if  they  have  any, 
as  regards  style,  should  be  the  less  allowed  to 
iulluenco  the  consideration  of  the  adaptability 
and  merits  of  the  designs  in  the  first  instance. — 
I am,  &c.,  Greek. 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  will 
be  influenced  in  his  adjudication  by  the  “broadest 
views.” — Ed.] 


TIN-LINED  PIPES. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  for  February  3rd,  a cor- 
respondent, referring  to  a paragraph  quoted  by 
you  from  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  re- 
marks  as  follows  : — 

“ It  is  a great  pity  that  the  paragraph  has  ob- 
tained currency  in  this  country.  I can  only  sup- 
pose it  originated  in  malace,  it  being  opposed  to 
the  plainest  facts.  Water  does  not  corrode  tin, 
nor  is  there  any  probability  of  galvanic  action 
being  set  up.” 

The  first  mention  of  the  subject  in  the  Journal 
of  Chemistry  was  in  September,  1867,  when  the 
editor.  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols,  a chemist  of  large  ex- 
perience, said  : — “ After  careful  examination  of 
this  pipe,  we  hesitate  to  give  it  our  approval.  We 
fear  it  may  prove  more  dangerous  than  pipes  con- 
structed wholly  of  lead.”  This  attracted  much 
attention,  and  persons  interested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  pipe  insinuated,  as  your  correspondent 
has  done,  that  it  was  malicious.  In  a longer 
article  on  the  subject,  published  in  July,  1868, 
Dr.  Nichols  says  : — “ At  the  time,  we  did  not 
know  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  manufacturer ; 
and  we  neither  entertained  nor  expressed  a doubt 
of  the  entire  integrity  of  purpose  of  those  parties, 
. . . The  impression  prevails  that  pure  tin  pipe 
is  practically  indestructible  when  placed  in  the 
ground  for  conveying  water.  This  is  certainly 
an  error.  We  have  had  a section  of  tin  pipe  in 
our  possession  which  was  corroded  through  and 
through,  and  yet  it  had  been  in  use  only  six 
months.  This  occurred  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire.”  With  regard  to  the  tin-lined 
pipe,  he  gives  the  following  facts  : — “ A physician 
recently  brought  to  us  a section  of  tin-lined  lead 
pipe,  taken  from  the  well  of  a patient  suffering 
from  lead  poison,  which  perfectly  illustrates  the 
position  here  taken.  In  putting  the  pipe  in  place, 
it  had  been  bent  at  right  angles  at  a point  near 
the  water,  and  the  plumber,  in  attaching  the 
pump  above,  had  allowed  a portion  of  solder  to 
drop  through  the  pipe,  lodging  directly  at  the 
bend.  Speedy  corrosion  commenced  at  this 
point,  promoted  by  galvanic  action.  The  lining 
was  perforated,  and  lead  poisoning  of  a marked 
character  resulted.” 

Of  the  fact  of  corrosion  in  these  cases  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  whether  Dr.  Nichols  is  right  or 
wrong  in  asserting  that  the  corrosion  was  “ pro- 
moted by  galvanic  action.”  Recent  experiments 
appear  to  show  that  the  galvanic  action  in  the 
case  of  lead  and  tin  is  very  slight ; and,  if  so,  it 
cannot  materially  accelerate  the  corrosive  process. 
The  important  fact,  however,  is  that  corrosion 
may  take  place.  Instances  of  the  kind  may 
be  rare,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  do  occur. 
We  do  not  understand  that  the  makers  of  this  pipe 
deny  this.  They  tell  us  that  some  of  the  pipe  first 
put  into  the  market  was  imperfectly  made,  and 
the  like.  They  admit,  moreover,  that  when  the 
pipes  are  joined  in  the  ordinary  way  by  soldering, 
a portion  of  the  tin  lining  is  fused  snd  the  lead 
laid  bare  ior  mvac  four  inches  of  its  length.  They 
claim  that  this  exposed  surface  of  lead  will  not 
corrode  more  rapidly  than  the  same  length  of 
ordinary  lead  pipe  ; but  in  the  case  of  waters  that 
act  readily  upon  lead  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
even  a small  surface  of  that  metal  exposed  to  such 
action.  The  makers  of  the  pipe  have  themselves 
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seen  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  have  now  de- 
vised a means  of  connecting  the  pipes  by  screw 
joints,  without  solder.  This  is  unquestionably 
an  improvement,  but  whether  it  renders  the  pipe 
•perfectly  safe  in  all  cases  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  subject  is  still  under  discussion  in  this 
country,  and  the  Journal  of  Chemistry  ^ will 
probably  have  something  more  to  say  about  it. 

W.  J.  Rolfe,  Associate  Editor  of 

Journal  of  Chemistry. 
Boston,  U.S,,  Feb.  21. 

SUNLIGHTS. 

Sir, — Having  used  the  sunlight  for  the  com- 
bined purpose  of  lighting  and  ventilating  in  a 
large  number  of  public  buildings,  I think  I can 
supplement  the  information  in  your  article  by  the 
result  of  my  experience. 

The  first  I used  was  at  Bromley  Town-hall,  in 
1865.  I saw  Messrs.  Strode  on  the  matter,  and 
they  recommended  their  mercurial  regulator  for 
the  prevention  of  down  draughts  in  the  flue  of  the 
sunlight  when  not  in  use.  I determined,  however, 
upon  a simpler  expedient  of  my  own  invention, 
viz.,  to  attach  two  plates  of  mica  to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  square  vertical  flue,  or  upcast  shaft,  to  fall 
inwards  and  close  on  to  a central  bar  at  an  angle 
of  about  45°.  The  mica  is  so  light  that  the  least 
upward  movement  in  the  column  of  air  raises  the 
valves,  and  they  are  prevented  opening  more  than 
35°  by  a stop,  otherwise  they  might  have  become 
set  open.  When  the  light  is  notin  use  they  fall 
close  of  themselves,  and  any  downward  current 
keeps  them  tight ; immediately  the  burners  are 
lighted  the  ascending  current  of  warm  air  opens 
the  valves  and  readily  escapes.  I finished  the 
top  of  the  flue  with  one  of  Benham’s  wind  guards. 

The  late  Mr.  Boyle  was  one  day  at|my  office,  and 
speaking  of  the  mica  valves,  he  said  I was  in- 
fringing his  patent,  which  consists  in  the  use  of 
mica  dampers  to  chimney  breast  ventilators.  We 
settled  our  difliculty  by  my  paying  him  a royalty 
of  2s.  fid. 

As  Surveyor  of  Police,  I had  occasion  to  deal 
with  the  defective  state  of  the  ventilation  of  the 
Police-court  in  Great  Marlborough-street,  and  I 
determined  upon  a sunlight.  In  this  case  I 
finished  the  top  of  the  upcast  shaft  pyramidally, 
placing  the  mica  dampers  on  the  outside,  like  a 
series  of  Boyle’s  chimney-breast  valves  ; at  the 
same  time  I made  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  means  of  fixing  of  the  upcast  shaft 
and  wind-guard,  so  as  to  increase  its  ventilating 
powers.  The  sunlight  is  in  daily  use  at  Marl- 
borough-street, and  Mr.  Knox,  the  magistrate,  can 
speak  of  its  efficacy,  though  from  motives  of 
economy,  I did  not  enlarge  the  fresh  air  supply  to 
the  extent  I considered  desirable.  The  sunlight 
was  maufactured  and  fixed  complete  by  Mr.  Free- 
man, of  Vine-street,  Piccadilly,  the  talc  cone  used 
being  Strode’s  patent. 

These  improved  sunlights  have  subsequently 
been  fixed  at  several  other  police  courts  with 
equal  results. 

The  defective  state  of  ventilation  in  the  county 
courts  at  Bloomsbury  and  Westminster  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  Surveyor  to  the  Treasury  for 
County  Courts.  The  arrangement  in  use  provided 
for  bringing  in  warmed  air  through  large  grated 
holes  in  the  walls  about  10ft.  above  the  floor,  and 
an  inefficient  appliance  for  withdrawing  the  fouled 
air  at  the  floor  level.  The  result  was  a superheated 
state  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  court,  and  a very 
foul  state  of  the  general  atmosphere,  with  at- 
tendant headache  and  cold  feet  for  all  those  who 
had  to  remain  long  in  the  court.  I closed  the  in- 
lets of  warm  air  at  the  high  level  and  diverted  an 
increased  supply  of  fresh  warmed  air  (availing  my- 
self of  the  old  heating  medium)  and  distributed  it 
by  inlet  gratings  at  numerous  points  just  above 
the  floor  level,  so  as  to  create  a general  movement 
of  the  lower  stratum  of  air  ; I placed  an  improved 
sunlight — as  at  Marlborough-street — with  great 
extracting  power,  iu  the  lantern  light ; this  is  not 
lighted  until  the  court  is  warmed,  it  then  gives  a 
gentle  upward  movement  to  the  whole  atmosphere, 
and  even  on  the  most  crowded  days  is  found  per- 
fectly successful. 

The  usher,  standing  near  the  bench,  can  control 
to  a nicety  the  supply  of  fresh  .air  and  the  velocity 
of  the  out-going  current  in  the  sun-burner. 

The  same  principle  has  subsequently  been  in- 
troduced, under  my  direction,  in  several  more  of 
the  metropolitan  courts,  and  in  numerous  county 
courts  and  other  buildings  throughout  this  country ; 
the  sun-lights  being  manufactured  and  fixed  in  all 
cases  by  hir.  Freeman, 

I may  add  that  the  enamelled  metal  basins  fre- 
quently seen  are  very  dangerous  and  unsatis- 


factory ; their  shape  is  such  that  they  condense 
and  throw  down  the  heat  on  to  the  heads  of  those 
below  to  an  incredible  degree  ; the  enamel 
frequently  flies  by  the  action  of  the  he.at ; it  soon 
gets  discoloured  and  black  ; and  from  the  opacity 
of  the  cone,  throws  the  whole  ceiling  into  shade 
The  patent  cone  of  Strode’s  manufacture,  which  I 
always  use,  is  entirely  free  from  all  these  defects. 

I am,  &c., 

Thomas  Charles  Sorby. 

27,  Brunswick-square,  W.C.,  March  11,  1871. 


Intuconimitnicatioit. 

QUESTIONS. 

[2160]  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— Will  sotre  of  my  fellow 
readers  of  the  Building  News  kindly  inform  me  of  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers)? 
1st.  What  benefit  does  it  confer  on  its  members,  especially 
on  those  300  miles  from  London  1 2nd.  Is  there  any 
branch  establishment  in  the  North  of  England,  or  would 
it  be  difficult  to  form  a branch  establishment  at  a place 
like  Carlisle  ? 3rd.  iWhat  are  the  terms,  and  is  there  any 
examination  to  pass?  What  is  really  the  qualification  of 
a civil  engineer  ? The  address  of  the  secretary,  and  other 
information  thankfully  received  by— Rusticus. 

[2161]  TIMBER.-Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  if  deals  from  Gefle,  Gothenburg,  orSoderhamn 
are  as  strong  and  as  durable  for  Ctarpenters'  work  as  what 
is  termed  beat  Baltic  timber  in  specifications?— Would  do 
Right.  

[2162]  ORIGINAL  DESIGN  OF  ST.  PAULS.— Could 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  a plan  of  this  build- 
ing is  to  bo  found  ? — F.  L.  P. 


Case  No.  3 .and  last. 

Sole  tender £132 

Fragments: 

Bricklayer *.’1  o 

Mason ,7 

Carpenter,  joiner,  &c 54  1* 

Painter  4 0 

Cohesion  

£165  17 

— F.  

[2141]  HOUR  GLASS.—"  Time  ’’  asks  respecting  a 
fifteenth  century  hour  glass.  I saw  at  the  church  of  S. 
Michael’s  at  Verulum,  near  S.Alhau’s  Abbey,the  iron  frame 
work  of  the  hour  glass  stand  fixed  by  the  side  of  a splendid 
old  pulpit,  which,  thank  God,  has  been  allowed  to  remain, 
although  so  many  are  removed  by  the  church-restorers  ot 
the  day.  I am  sorry  I did  not  enquire  respecting  the  glass, 
but  if  he  lives  near  it  is  worth  his  seeing,  and  perhaps  what 
li6  rec^uires  may  be  there  also. — Wilt.iam  Pitman,  30,  New- 
gate-street,  London. 

[2142]  COMMUNICATION  WITH  GARDENER’S 
HOUSE. — Your  correspondent  “ Camjee  Wadjee  ’’-will find 
the  electric  bells  much  the  best  means  of  communicatio  n 
in  the  case  he  states.  No  cranks  are  required,  and  th  e 
wires  can  belaid  underground,  or  anywhere,  so  the  shrubs 
and  roads  he  mentions  will  not  in  any  way  affect  their  suc- 
cessful working.  I believe  he  will  also  find  this  much 
more  economical  than  any  other  method. — Surveyor. 

[2143]  SEWER  AUTHORITY.— Consult  the  Solicitor- 
General  or  other  equally  “big  -viig.’'— F. 


[2103]  WATER  CLOSETS.— Can  any  of  your  sub- 
scribers inform  me  from  practical  experience  vhat  class  of 
water  closets  prove  the  most  desirable  as  regards  sanitary 
arrngemeuts,  simplicity,  and  durability  for  a large  school, 
where  constant  use  and  rough  usage  are  the  average  treat- 
ment ? There  would  be  required  between  six  and  twelve, 
all  contiguous  to  one  another,  and  clear  of  the  main  build- 
ing.^AN  Old  Subscriber. 

[21G4]  CONSERVATIVE  LAND  AND  BUILDING 
SOCIETY.— Required;  the  result  of  the  recent  appeal  for 
a surveyor  and  assistant  auctioneer  to  the  above-men- 
tioned.—S. 

[21G5]  ARCHITECTURAL  TRAVELLING  SCHO- 
LARSHIPS.— Where  can  I obtain  information  about  the 
various  architectural  scholarships  competed  for  in  London  ? 
J.  W.  WOODSEND. 


liEPLIES. 

[213G]  SOLE  CONTRACTS.— I am  sorry  the  task  of 
defending  the  principle  of  sole  contracts  has  devolved  upon 
me,  but  really  after  reading  the  letter  of  “ Surveyor”  in 
last  week’s  issue  I felt  called  upon  to  contradict  his  im- 
truthful  assertions.  I will  therefore  proceed  to  deal  with 
his  remarks  in  the  order  he  gives  them.  First,  he  says 
“that  the  sole  contractor  would  relet  the  whole  of  the 
different  branches,  excepting  his  own,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  that  of  a carpenter  and  joiner,  which  is  quite 
likely.  Secondly,  “ That  the,  sole  contractor  would  add 
5 per  cenr..  to  the  several  sums  for  his  trouble,”  which  is 
not  done,  as  the  sole  contractor  is  satisfied  with  his  profit 
on  his  own  work  iu  all  cases.  Thirdly,  “ That  probably 
the  sub-contractors  would  insure  themselves  against  risk  of 
failure  or  otherw  ise  of  the  sole  contractor  by  putting  on 
high  prices,”  which  is  perfectly  right  on  their  part  ; but  I 
wisli  to  ask  “ Surveyor ' ’ if  it  never  struck  him  that  there 
is  as  much  likelihood  of  the  proprietor  becoming  bankrupt 
as  the  sole  contractor  ; and  likewise,  has  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  should  the  sub-contractors  furnish  the  pro- 
prietor with  tenders  for  their  different  branches  they 
would  not  only  put  as  high,  and  perhaps  higher,  prices  than 
the  sole  contractor,  but  would  also  add  5 per  cent.  In  con- 
clusion, 1 must  say,  from  the  tone  of  “ Surveyor’s  ” letter, 
he  is  very  little  acquainted  with  the  trade  or  the  rules  of 
respsctable  builders,  and  finally  advise  him  to  read  Mr. 
Bermingham’s  paper  iu  last  week’s  Building  News,  from 
which  he  may  learn  a good  deal — X. 

[2136]  SOLE  CONTRACTS.— In  re  sole  contracts  v 
fragmentary  contracts,  perhaps  the  following  quotation* 
of  parallel  tendering  under  both  methods  will  tend  to 
confirm  my  opinion  expressed  last  week,  convince 
“ Subscriber,”  and  convert  both  “ Surveyor  ” and  “ Richt 
Wxaugs  Naebody.” 

Case  No.  1. 

Sole  tender  £2300 

Fragments : 

Bricklayer  £681  0 

Mason  372  0 

Carpentei  & joiner  693  0 

Smith  iSj  ironmongers  70  0 

Slater  93  0 

Plumber,  glazier.  &c 247  0 

Plasterer,  painter,  &c 222  0 

Tiler 33  0 

Bellhanger 8 14 

Cohesion  £2319  14 

Case  No.  2. 

Sole  Tender  £618 

Fragments  : 

Bricklayer £169  2 6 

Mason  143  0 0 

Carpenter  & joiner 260  0 0 

Smith  ironmonger 59  9 1 

Slater 45  0 0 

Plumber  & glazier 36  0 0 

Plasterer  & painter 31  0 0 

Cohesion  £758  11  7 


[2117]  HERRING-BONE  BRIDGING.— It  would  pay 
“Ixion”to  quit  the  wheel  and  walk  between  decks  a 
bit,  both  before  and  after  planking.  _ Gross  pieces  firmly 
nailed  between  joists  to  insure  rigidity  thus : 

j'LOor/ 


CCILINQ 

are  yclept  hen'ing-bone  bridging. — F. 

[2150]  SURVEYING  DILAPXDATIONS.-I  have  not 

found  any  writer  on  the  subject  of  dUapidations  attempt 

ro  define  the  exact  limits  of  chancel,  nave,  or  chapel,  t he 
general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  there  is  a mutual  ohL- 
gation  as  regards  the  repair  of  division  walls,  so  that 
whether  it  is  chancel,  nave,  or  chapel  being  restoied,  the 
parties  make  good  aU  the  surrounding 
fereuce  to  the  exact  limit  of  legal  responsibility.  I should 
be  disposed  to  contend  that  the  so-called  chaucel-arcli  be- 
longs to  the  nave,  as  the  wall  in  which  it  is  situated  rises 
higher  tlian  the  chancel,  stops  the  nave  roof,  and  so  marks 
it  as  belonging  to  and  part  of  the  nave.  The  walls  at 
sides  of  chancel  and  the  arches  in  them  I should  say  be- 
lou-ed  to  the  chancel.  They  usually  rise  higher  than  the 
chapels,  which  are  iu  every  way  subsidiary  buildings,  and 
in  most  cases  were  added  after  the  chancel  was  built.  As 
the  fences  ai  e liable  to  be  assessed  for  dilapidations  they 
must,  of  course  be  surveyed.— P.  E.  M. 

12151]  PRESERVING  PENCIL  DRAWINGS.-^MUk 
and  water,  or  a weak  solution  of  gum-arabic,  applied  by 
the  medium  of  a cameTs-hair  brush  of  somewhat  exten- 
sive dimensions. — F . 

[2151]  PRESERVING  PENCIL  DRAWINGS. -- 
“ W.  VV.  D.”  will  very  eftectually  preserve  his  lead  pencil 
drawings  by  washing  them  carefully  and  lightly  over  wi 
pure  sweet  milk. — J.  M.  A. 

[2151]  PRESERVING  PENCIL  DRAWINGS.-There 
are  three  different  means  in  general  use  for  flxmg  pencil 
drawings  : by  hot  water,  by  milk  and  water  (the  milk 
being  perfectly  free  from  cream),  and  by  a weak  solution 
of  isinglass.  The  liquid  is  applied  either  by  using  a broad 
flat  camel-hair  brush  gently  passed  over  the  drawn^,  oi, 
which  is  better  stai,  placing  the  liquid  m an  open,  shadow 
vessel,  and  passing  the  drawing  through  it.  But  the  ad- 
vantage of  setting  the  drawing  is  doubtful ; it  always  im- 
pairs the  brightness  and  purity. — P.  E.  M. 

[2152]  VANISHING  POINT.— I tliink  all  the  infor- 
mation C.  A.  Priestly  requires  is  “ all  lines  atnght  angles 
to  the  picture  plane  vanish  in  the  centre  of  vision.  L.  A. 
Priestly  had  better  attend  an  art  school  class,  where  he 
will  be  taught  perspective  properly. — Assistant  art 
Master. 

121521  VANISHING-POINT.  — The  position  of  the 
vanishing-point  varies  with  the  particular  reqmrements. 
The  most  usual  practice  is  to  put  it  about  5ft.  bin.  nign 
from  floor  level,  and  a Uttle  out  of  centre  of  drawing,  just 
sufficient  to  give  variety  to  the  1 ateral  features.— P.  L.  m. 


[H641  ISOMETRICAL  DRAWING.— " Pulpit  and 
some  others  ask  very  simple  questions.  He  should  eu- 
nuiie  of  the  booksellers.  1 would,  however,  say  it  is  not 
a subject  worth  spending  money  upon.  Isometncal  per- 
spective is  not  perspective  at  all,  but  only  a clumsy  imita- 
tion of  it.  If  the  editor  of  the  Building  Neivs  please, 
wiU  send  a diagram  and  explanation  for  publication.  Ih 
thing  is  learnt  in  two  minutes. — P.  E.  M. 


[2166]  OLD  AND  NEW  BRICKWORK.— Take  out 
brick,  or  portion  thereof,  at  intervals  from  the  eiisvj? 
work,  and  firmly  “pin  in”  a portion  of  the  new  brick- 
work corresponding  in  substance. — F. 

[2158]  LARGEST  STONE  DOME.— The  largest  is  tha 
of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome.  The  inside  diameter,  143 
S^in. — P.  E.  M. 

[2159]  ANCIENT  STONE  SPIRES.— Nine  inch  ro 
be  considered  a fair  approximate  thickness. — P.  E.  M. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Carpet  Manufacturers’ Association  of  the  North  of 
England  has  resolved  to  grant  an  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  wages  of  theii*  workmen. 

The  whole  of  the  men  at  Messrs.  Hawthorn’s  engine 
works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  numbering  over  a thousand, 
turned  out  on  Tuesday  week  in  consequence  of  the  masters 
refusing  to  pay  wages  every  week  instead  of  every  fortnight 
as  at  present.  The  subject  of  wages  has  been  agitaied 
amongst  all  classes  of  workmen  in  the  north  for  a con- 
siderable time  past,  and  hence  this  first  real  move  to  make 
masters  yield  the  desired  point  is  not  unlikely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  serious  consequences. 


■«> 


LEGAL.  INTELLIGENCE. 


Court  of  Bankruptcy,  March  3.— (Before  Mr.  Regis- 
ter Roche).— Re  Brian  Edwin  Amery.— This  was  a first 
sitting  of  creditors.  The  bankrupt  was  described  as  of 
London-lane,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  builder,  and  was  ad- 
judicated on  the  10th  of  February,  upon  the  petition  of 
Messrs.  Lee  & Chapman,  of  72,  King  William-street,  City, 
timber  merchants.— Mr.  F.  Lamb,  appeared  for  the  peti- 
tioning  creditors,  and  Mr.  Trelierne  (Treherne  & Wolfer- 
stan),  represented  a number  of  creditors. — The  statement 
of  accounts  produced  by  the  bankrupt  disclosed  total  un- 
secured debts  about  ^1,000,  and  creditors  holding  security 
about  £2,400,  against  asse‘ 8 about  £750.  Proofs  having 
been  admitted  amounting  to  about  £850,  the  creditors 
chose  Mr.  W.  H.  Pamiell,  public  accomi' ant,  to  be  the 
trustee  of  the  bankrupts  estate  and  ettects,  and  Messrs. 
Treherne  and  Wolferstan  were  appointed  the  solicitors  to 
to  the  [future  proceedings.  The  court  fixed  the  19th  of 
April  next,  at  11  o’clock,  for  the  public  examination  of  the 
bankrupt,  before  the  Chief  Judge,  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
“Builders’  Quarrels.— T.  and  R.  Cosford  v.  Gent.— 
This  was  an  action  for  libel,  tried  at  Northampton  on  Wed- 
nesday, under  the  following  circumstances : The  plaintiffs, 
who  are  builders  and  contractors  at  Northampton,  con- 
tracted  to  make  a street  for  the  Town  Commissioners, 
though  the  ex^iense  had  to  be  borne  by  the  respective 
hou-seholders  living  in  the  street.  The  defendant,  who  is 
also  a builder  at  Northampton,  refused  to  pa}'  his  moiety 
of  the  expense  of  making  this  street,  aiid,  when  pressed  for 
jiaymeut,  wrote  a letter  to  the  newspaper,  charging 
Messrs.  Cosford  with  having  “scamped  the  work.”  The 
]\Iessrs.  Cosford  thereupon  called  upon  the  defendant  to 
withdraw  this  imputation  upon  their  character,  and  the 
defendant  declining  to  do  so  this  action  was  brought.  The 
defendant  pleaded  justification,  but  after  the  case  had  pro- 
ceeded for  a short  time  an  apology  was  made  by  Mr.  Bui- 
wer  on  defendant’s  behalf,  and  a verdict  was  taken  for  the 
plaintiff  for  ten  guineas,  to  carry  costs. 

The  Paving  and  Flagging  of  Streets.— At  the  Leeds 
County-court,  last  week,  a case  was  heard  before  Mr.  T.  H. 
Marshall,  the  judge,  of  some  interest  to  owners  of  pro- 
perty. Mr.  George  Graham,  of  Alfred-place,  Leeds,  sued 
Messrs.  Abbey  & Simpson,  contractors,  to  recover  a sum 
of  £5,  the  value  of  some  flags  and  kerbstones  which  the 
defendants  detained  belonging  to  him.  In  October  last 
the  defendants  contracted  with  the  Corporation  to  pave 
and  flag  certain  streets  in  Quarry-hill,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  the  owner  of  property  in  one  of  the  streets.  At  that 
time  his  property  was  flagged  and^kerbed,  but  he  received 
a notice  from  the  borough  surveyor  that  he  must  forth- 
with remove  the  flags  and  kerbs,  or  the  contractors  would 
take  them  away  as  so  much  rubbish,  and  accordingly  the 
defendants,  who  were  the  contractors,  did  remove  them 
and  afterwards  refused  to  give  them  up  or  pay  the  plaintiff 
the  value  thereof.  Mr.  William  Emsley  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  submitted  that,  even  if  it  were  admitted 
that  the  defendants  had  a right  to  remove  the  old  flags 
and  kerbstones,  they  had  clearly  no  right  to  convert  them 
to)  theii-  own  use  without  paying  to  the  plaintiff  their 
value  ; and,  in  any  event,  tlie  utmost  his  client  could  be 
liable  to  pay  would  bo  the  cost  of  removal.  Ii  it  were 
otherwise,  the  contractors  might  remove  all  the  flags  and 
kerbs  in  thestieets  whi<h  were  about  to  be  paved  and 
flagged  and  convert  them  to  their  own  use. — Mr.  A.  C. 
Granger,  who  appeared  for  the  defendants,  stated  that  the 
Corporation  had  given  notice  of  their  proceedings,  and  it 
was  the  plaintifl’s  own  fault  if  he  diil  not  remove  the 
stones;  and  not  having  done  so,  the  contractors  received 
instructions  to  eftect  the  removal,  and  this  was  the  course 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  reflagging  and  repaving  of  all 
streets.— His  Honour  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendants 
had  a right  to  remove  the  stones,  if  the  plaintiff  refused  to 
do  so,  but  that  clearly  could  give  the  defendants  no  right 
to  say  that  after  removal  the  plaintiff  had  lost  his  pro- 
perty ill  the  flags.  The  defendants  must  give  up  the  pro- 
perty removed  forthwith,  or  pay  the  amount  claimed. 


Sale  of  a Brickfield.— Alleged  Fraud  and  Per 
JURY. — Recently  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  am 
for  the  division  of  Faversham,  Kent,  after  an  investiga 
tion  at  the  Sittingbourue  Police-station,  which  extende( 
over  three  days,  committed  the  Rev.  W.  English,  vicar  o 
Emmanuel  Church,  Camberwell,  to  take  his  trial  at  th 
next  assizes  to  be  held  at  [Maidstone,  on  various  charges  o 
perjury  and  suborning  others  to  commit  perjury.  Th< 
pre^eedings  were  taktn  by  Mr.  Peter  Bawden,  a brick 
maker  and  patentee  of  brick-making  machines,  residing  a 
r^orland-square,  Nottiug-hill.  From  his  evidence  it  ap 
peared  that  in  18(58,  in  consequence  of  seeing  an  adver 
tisement  that  a certain  brickfield  in  the  neighbourhooc 
01  Rainham  was  for  sale  or  hire,  he  went  down  to  thai 
place  andsawthe  defendant.  Be  visited  the  brickfield  ii 
company  with  the  defendant,  who  represented  that  i: 
contained  earth  capable  of  imaking  the  best  bricks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  From  the  representations  made  by  th( 
^fendant  he  was  induced  to  hire  the  field,  one  clause  ir 
A should  pay  a royalty  fo: 

^0^00,000  bricks  every  year.  It  was  declared  by  severa 
tuesses  that  the  earth  in  this  field  was  not  capable  o: 
malang  marketable  bricks.  A clamp  of  bricks  was  stand 
ing  in  the  field  at  the  time  in  question,  which  defendan 
alleged  had  been  made  from  the  earth  of  that  particulai 
'vas  proved  that  many  of  the  bricks 
Which  weie  placed  outside  the  clamp,  and  were  of  a fa: 
quality  to  those  in  the  interior,  were  made  fi-on 
aiih  specially  carted  for  the  puipose  from  another  field 
from  defendant  for  obtainini 

by  fraudulent  iireteuces  ii 

'sioue  Spring  Aisoiaes  in  1970,  Defendant  was  then  exa 


mined  as  a witness,  and  in  cousequeuce  of  bis  having,  as 
was  alleged,  sworn  falsely  at  that  trial,  he  obtained  the 
verdict.  Subsequently  a rule  nisi  was  applied  for  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  a new  trial ; the  arguments 
were  heard  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  refused 
to  grant  the  application.  The  present  proceedings  were 
then  taken,  and  amass  of  evidence  was  given  tending  to 
show  that  the  vicar  of  Emmanuel  had  not  only  sworn 
falsely  at  the  trial,  but  had  suborned  others  to  follow  liis 
example.  On  this  evidence  the  defendant  has  been  com- 
mitted for  trial,  as  before  stated. 

A Builders’  Dispute. — Extraordinary  Verdict  of  a 
Jury. — Walker  v.  Godfrey  and  Stoker. — The  plaintiff 
in  this  action,  a builder,  carrying  on  ^business  in  Rich- 
moud-street,  Leicester-square,  sued  the  defendants  in  the 
Westminster  County-Court  to  recover  the  sum  of  £18,  the 
alleged  balance  of  an  account  for  work  done.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Roberts,  of  Clement’s  Inn,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
while  the  defendants  were  represented  by  Mr.  Cooke.  Mr, 
Roberts  opened  the  case  by  stating  that  the  sum  of  £18  was 
in  reality  only  £8,  out  of  which  £2  6s.  had  been  paid  into 
court  as  satisfaction.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  in  October 
la?-t  he  was  engaged  to  do  work  for  the  defendant  amount- 
ing to  £22,  and  had  applied  for  £5  on  account  to  pay 
wages,  but  never  agreed  to  take  £8  in  fall  discharge  of  his 
account.  In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Cooke,  he  acknow- 
ledged having  brought  three  actions  against  customers  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  that  he  had  a case  now 
pending  in  the  Marlborough-street  Police-court.  He  had 
received  £4  on  account,  and  had  taken  away  some  old 
material  for  which  he  had  not  given  credit.  The  gas- 
fittings,  for  which  he  charged  £2  Is.  6d.,  were  reasonable. 
Mr.  Rayuer  called,  and  stated  that  the  charges  were  fair 
and  reasonable,  and  Mr.  Tidman,  a builder  and  decorator, 
of  Jermyn-street,  considered  the  work  done  worth  £14  16s. 
For  the  defence,  it  was  m*ged  that  £8  was  the  sum  agreed 
upon,  and  that  when  applied  to  for  payment  on  account, 
the  defendants  demanded  a statement  of  account,  which 
the  plaintiff  said  he  had  no  time  to  make  out.  A cheque 
was  at  length  given  for  £10  to  change  andkeep  £4  for  him- 
self on  account,  and  this  sum,  with  that  paid  into  court, 
and  the  materials  taken  away,  would  satisfy  the  claim. 
Mr.  Store*-,  one  of  the  defendants,  remembered  the  work 
done,  and  saw  it  partly  executed ; the  plaintiff  was  to  do 
it  very  cheaply  The  gas-fittings  were  so  badly  fitted  that 
an  explosion  took  place  on  the  premises.  Mr.  Leggat,  a 
builder  of  forty  years’  experience,  stated  that  the  work 
was  the  worst  executed  he  ever  saw  ; and  Mr.  Weymouth, 
architect  and  surveyor,  considered  the  work  was  badly 
done,  and  worth  at  the  most  £10.  Mr.  Holling,  gas-fittei*, 
was  called  to  prove  that  the  gas-fittings  chai’ged  at 
£2  Is.  6d.  would  be  dear  at  30s.  At  this  stage  of  the  case, 
Mr,  Roberts  stated  that  after  the  amountofevideucefor 
the  defence  he  would  not  insult  the  jury  by  addressing 
them.  His  Honour  also  considered  he  need  not  read  the 
evidence  over  to  them,  which,  however,  they  requested 
might  be  done ; after  which  they  retired  for  nearly  one 
hour,  and,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  all  in  court,  re- 
turned a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  £15,  without  costs; 
u^ion  hearing  which  Mr.  Roberts  at  once  applied  for  a 
new  ! trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against 
the  weight  of  evidence. nHis  Honour  at  once  granted  the 
request,  and  fixed  the  22ud  inst.  as  the  day  of  trial. 


#iir  SciWl 


Indian  Archeology. — Mr.  Grant  Duff  has 
officially  told  the  public  what  are  the  intentions 
of  the  Indian  Government  for  the  preservation  of 
the  architectural  remains  under  its  charge.  In 
his  Indian  speech  he  said  that  “ some  want  of 
organisation  having  been  observable  in  the  efforts 
to  preserve  and  to  describe  the  architectural 
treasures  of  India  which  were  set  on  foot  in  1867 
we  have  lately  sent  out,  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  India,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Asiatic  archaeologists.  General  Cun- 
ningham, to  give  to  the  Archaeological  Survey 
that  definiteness  of  aim  and  regularity  of  pro- 
ceedure  which  seemed  to  be  wanting  : and  a cog- 
nate duty  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  Gazetteer  of  India  has  been  entrusted 
to  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  book  on  the  annals  of  rural 
Bengal  attracted  so  much  and  such  deserved 
attention  two  or  three  years  ago.”  The  work 
was  begun,  not  in  1867,  but  under  Lord  Elgin, 
and  stopped  by  his  successor.  Lord  Lawrence,  who 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Massey,  outvoted  the  other 
two  members  of  Council.  General  Cunningham 
then  returned  to  England.  Lord  Mayo  has  now 
put  the  work  on  a satisfactory  f loting,  and  ap- 
pointed the  most  able  of  Indian  archaeologists  to 
superintend  it,  with  a salary  of  £2,500  a year. 

Association  of  Engineers  in  Glasgow. At 

the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  associationLthe 
President,  Mr.  James  S.  Dickson,  in  the  chair— 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Eeynolds,  juu.,  read  a most  elabo- 
rate and  carefully-prepared  paper  on  “The 
Arrangement  of  the  Fastenings  of  (Iron  Struc- 
tures.” The  author  confined  himself  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  functions  of  iron  plates  and  rivets 
individually  and  collectively,  in  malleable  iron 
structures  subject  to  local  straining  and  varying 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  taking  for  example  an 
iron-built  ship  as  being  about  the  best  instance  of 
one  structure  being  subject  to  severe  alterations  of 
repose  and  distress,  and  irregularly-recurring 
periods  of  eoopression,  tension,  and  sheering. 


Proposed  Harbour  at  Buenos  Ayres. — Ad- 
vices from  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  last  mail  state 
that  the  report  of  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  on  the 
project  for  a harbour  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  a lead- 
ing subject  of  attention.  It  includes  the  forma- 
tion of  several  tidal  docks,  with  accommodation 
for  1,500,000  tons  per  annum,  equal  to  the  trade 
of  Glasgow — a provision  considered  necessary, 
since  the  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  doubles 
every  eight-and-a-half  years,  and  is  already  equal 
to  half  that  of  Glasgow.  The  total  cost  of  the 
proposed  works  is  estimated  at  £2,500,000. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday. — Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, — “On 
tlje  CoDstructiou  of  Theatres.”  By  Mr.  E.  Salo- 
mons, Fellow.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers, — Discussion  on  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkins’s  paper  “On  the  Machinery  and 
Utensils  of  a Brewery.”  7.30  p.m. 

InEN) AY, —Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, — (1)  “Descrip- 
tion of  a Wrouglit-iron  Pier  at  Cleveden,  Somer- 
set.” By  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  M.I.C.E.  (2)  “ De- 
scription of  Viaducts  across  the  Estuaries  on  the 
Line  of  the  Cambrian  Railways.”  By  Mr.  Henry 
Couybeare,  M.I.C.E,  8 i).m. 

Wednesday. — Society  of  Arts, — “ On  Drill,  the  Comple- 
ment of  the  Present  School  Teaching.”  By  Major- 
General  Bardley-Wilmot,  R.A.  8 p.m. 

Thursday. — Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts,—"  Hobgoblins  in  Poetry  and  Art ; or  the 
Beauty  of  Truth.”  By  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A. 
8 p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association, — “ Ironwork  of  the 
Middle  Ages.’’  By  C.  Baily,  Esq.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday. — Museum  of  Practical  Geology^  Jermyn-street, 
S,  James’s.  — Swiiiey  Lectures  on  Geolo’^y 
Lecture  III.  By  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.B.S.  8 p.m. 


Cljip. 


Mr.  Hyde  Clarke’s  paper  “ On  the  Primitive 
History  of  Language  and  Art  in  Asia  and  the  West” 
will  be  brought  before  the  Anthropological  Institute 
on  M onrlay  next.  It  lays  down  the  basis  for  a new 
history  of  the  progress  of  art  in  the  beginning  of 
civilization. 

Mr.  James  Rankin,  of  Bryngwyn-park,  Hereford- 
shire, has  offered  to  build  at  his  own  expense  a free 
library  and  scientific  museum  for  the  city  of  Here- 
ford, on  condition  that  the  former  be  maintained 
by  a borough  rate. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  new  swimming  baths  near 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington.  An  offer  by 
the  proprietors  to  tit  up  wash- houses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  sixty  persons,  upon  the  Vestry  of 
Newington  taking  a lease  of  the  wash-houses  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  a rent  of  £700  per  annum, 
has,  however,  been  declined  by  the  Vestry. 

The  new  Fever  Hospital  at  Stockwell  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  on  Monday  last. 

Tho  roadway  in  Newington  Butts  (from  S.  Mary’s 
Church  to  Penton-place)  has  just  been  re-surfaced 
with  broken  granite  and  rolled  with  one  of  Aveling 
& Porter’s  15-ton  steam  rollers. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Newington  Vestry, 
previous  resolution,  ordering  that  Baker-street, 
White  Hart  Court,  Nile-place,  and  Union-court  be 
paved  with  York  paving  was  rescinded,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  Wright’s  tar  asphalte  paving  be  used 
instead.  The  cost  of  tho  latter  was  stated  to  be 
2s.  fid.  per  yard,  while  the  York  paving  was  5s. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  having  proposed 
to  erect  a temporary  small  pox  hospital  just  outside 
the  Jenoe  of  Battersea  Park,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dictrict  are  organizing  a stong  opposition  to  the 
scheme . 

In  the  progress  of  some  excavations  at  the 
Taunton  Union  Workhouse,  a few  days  ago,  an  old 
tobacco-pipe  was  dug  up,  on  which  was  inscribed 
“John  Hunt,  1561.”  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  oldest  speci- 
men of  a pipe  known  to  be  in  existence. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a new  wing  to  the  Congre- 
gational School,  Lewisham,  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  ministers,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  £-3,000. 

The  Porte  has  authorised  the  municipality  of 
Constantinople  to  contract  a loan  for  the  execution 
of  urgent  public  works  in  that  city. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  parishioners  of  S. 
Margaret,  Ipswich,  to  erect  a third  chm-ch  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  site  has  been  given. 

The  Shoreditch  Vestry  has  resolved  to  set  apart 
£500  every  quarter  for  the  purpose  of  flagging  and 
repairing  the  footpaths  of  the  parish,  of  which  there 
are  now  about  100  miles. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  has  been  laid  at  Armidale,  Australia. 

New  Radford  Cliurch,  near  Nottingham,  has  been 
reopened,  after  renovation  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lee,  eccle. 
siastical  artist,  of  Lutterworth.  A stained  glass 
window  has  been  Inserted  at  the  east  end.  The 
total  6ost  has  boeli  about  £20Qi 
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Tho  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have 
conferred  the  appointment  of  Inspectsr  of  Coast, 
fjuard  Buildings  in  Great  Britain  on  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Perkins,  late  of  Devonport,  and  brother  to 
Mr.  George  Perkins,  surveyor  to  the  Right  Hon. 
tho  Earl  of  Mount  Bdgcumbe. 


CimI)H  i-nik  ^ebieto. 


Prices  March  14,— Per  Petersburg  standard.— Quebec 
yellow  pine,  best  bright,  191  lO.r ; 2nd  llo,ated,  121 ; 2nd  dry 
121  lOs ; 3rd  floated  91 10s  ; Petersburg  1st  white,  91  5s ; 
Krainfers  mixed  white,  71  to  71  5s  ; do  3rd  whits,  61  15s ; 
Kungsgarden  mixed  yellow,  91 10s  ; do  3rd  yellow,  81  5s  ; 
Predrickstadt  1st  yellow,  81 : do  2nd  yellow,  71  10.s  to  81 ; 
do  3rd  yellow,  61  15s  to  71;  Holmstrand  1st  yellow, 
61  12s  6(1 ; do  1st  white,  51 17s  6cl ; Gothenburg  4th  white, 
61 : Husum  3rd  yellow,  71  15s  to  91 ; Hernosand  mixed 
yeilow,  81  to  81  15s  ; do  3rd  yellow,  81  5s  to  81 10s  ; do  4th 
yellow,  81  to  81  5s  ; Dram  2nd  yellow,  61 12s  6(1  to  71  2s  6(1; 
do  3rd  yellow,  61  7s  6(1 ; Gefle  4th  yellow,  71  10s  to  81  10s ; 
Uleaborg  1st  yellow,  61  15s  to  81 ; IVyburg  1st  yellow, 
91  to  91 15s  ; Sandvlk  3rd  yellow,  81  5s ; do  mixed  white, 
81  5s ; Urnea  3rd  yeUow,  81. 

Per  120  12ft.  3 by  9.— Halifax  unsorted  spruce,  131 10s  to 
131 15s;  do  3rd  spruce,  121  10s  ; Quebec  1st  spruce,  181  5s  ; 
do  2nd  spruce,  151  15s  to  161 ; do  3rd  spruce,  121  5s  to 
131 10s ; St.  John’s  unsorted  spruce,  141. 

Per  120  12ft.  2i  by  63.— Christiana  2nd  white,  61  15s  ; 
do  3rd  white,  61. 

Predrickstadt  best  yellow  fioo.'ing. — IRn.,  13s  6(1 ; lin  ., 
Ss  9d  to  10s  (id;  gin.,  8s  3d;  |in.,  7s  6d. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN^CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 

Lead 


Pijj’  Foreign 

£17  10 

0 

£17  12 

6 

,,  kugusn W.B. 

19  1') 

0 

19  12 

6 

, , L'  ad  Co. 

do 

18  12 

6 

18 

15 

0 

P,,  O^her  brands  

do 

18  5 

0 

1«  17 

6 

Sheet  Milled 

18  10 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Shot,  Patent 

20  U) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Red  or  Minium  ^ . 

19  15 

0 

20 

10 

0 

Litharge,  W.B.  ...> 

do 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  Dry  ....  ..  

27  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  ground  in  oil  

........  do 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

COPPBE 

British— Cake  and  Ingot 

per  ton 

£73  0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

Best  Selected  

74  0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

Sheet  

76  10 

0 

79 

0 

0 

Bottoms  

79  10 

0 

81 

0 

0 

Axtstraliau  

72  0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

Spauish  Cake 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash 

64  10 

0 

6B 

0 

0 

,.  Refined  ingot 

71  0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

Yellow  Metal  

0 0 

6i 

0 

0 

V4 

Iron 

Pig  i Scotland,  cash 

£2  13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  ... 

7 0 

0 

7 10 

0 

,,  Wales 

6 7 

6 

6 

12 

6 

Staffordshire 

7 15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Rail,  in  Wales  

6 7 

6 

6 

10 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  Loudon.. 

9 5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

Hoops,  firtt  quality  

8 15 

0 

9 

6 

0 

Nail  Rod  

7 7 

6 

7 

15 

0 

Swedish 

9 15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Timber. 

Teak  load  £12 

'0  13  C|  Finland 

. £7 

0 

IS 

Quebec,  red  pine .... 

,,  yellow  pine.. 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow 
Quebec  Oak,  white., 

„ birch 

,,  elm  

Oantzic  oak 5 


fir 


Mcmel  fir  3 

Kiga 3 

Swediflh  2 

Hants, Quebecredpiue  4 
„ yellow  pine..  4 
Laihwood.Dautr.ic.fm  3 
,,  St.  Petersburg  5 
Deals.  prC.,  12  ft.  by 3 
by  9 in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  12 
St.John,  whitespruce  12 
Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,  1st  quality,  18 

2nd  do J2 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  II 
8t. Petersburg, yel...  IS 


4 15  Memel 0 0 

5 6j  Gothenburg,  yellow  8 10 
0 Oj  ,,  white  ......  8 10 

6 5 Gefle,  yellow 10  10 

6 0 Soderham  8 10 

4 10  Christiania,  per  0., 

6 10  12  ft.  by  8 by  9 in. 

2 1;  4 10|  yellow 10  0 

Flooring  boards,  per  e.  d. 
3 10  sq.  of  lin.,  ftist  yel  7 6 

2 15  First  white 7 0 

6 t Second  qualities  ....  6 0 
G 5 PuuJCB  Stone  pr  ton  6 0 
Oiu,  &c. 

6 10  Seal,  pale. . ..per too  £S7  10 

Sperm  body  84  0 

Cod 35  10 

0 17  10  Whale.  Sth.Sea,  pale  36  0 

10  14  0 Olive,  Gallipoli 49  0 

Cocoauut,  Cochin, ton  45  0 

Palm,  fine 88  0 

Linseed  8.S 

Bapeseed,  Eng. pale..  47 


0 0 
10  10 
9 10 
12  10 
12 


0 19  10 
15  IS  10 
10  14  10 
:o  IS  10 


Cottonseed 28  10 


12  10 
6.  d. 
10  6 
9 6 

7 

8 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 

S7  0 
0 0 
48  10 
38  10 
0 0 
0 0 
34  0 


TENDERS. 

CiiY.— For  building"  warehouse,  23,  Bevis  Marks,  St. 
!Mary  Axe.  Mr.  U.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities 


bupplied 

llenshaw  £1430 

Bichardsoii 1235 

Cohen  1200 

Newman  & Maun U46 

^lerritt  & Ashby  1120 

David  King  & Sous  1115 


Gref.nwu'ii. — For  decorative  works  at  Greenwich. 
U.  II.  Collins,  architect : — 

;£335  17 

■\Vrettou  815  o 

Cohen  192  o 

Cox  189  0 


Mr. 


Guisborocoh. — For  new  cemetery,  Guisborougb,  York- 
Bhire,  Mr.  H,  G.  Smith,  architect  Hull.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  G.  W.  Uanwell,  3,  AVestniinstor  Chaiub©i"s, 
Victoria-street,  London,  S.”NV. : 


For  the  whole  of  the  works. 


McCormick £4780  0 0 

Radgo  & Harrison 4457  19  3 

*Reunard  4300  12  0 

Brumley  4297  0 0 

France  4130  0 0 

Dodgson  4059  1 0 

Brown  3699  0 0 

For  two  chapels, 1 dead  house,  and  out  oflSces. 

Lord  £3000  19  7 

Wilkinson  2445  0 0 

For  laying  out  and  draining  the  site  and  building 
fence  walls. 

*Young £1768  19  G 

For  laying  out  and  draining  the  site. 

Hudson £962  0 0 

Eaton  I'OO  0 0 

Nicholson  750  5 9 

Part  tenders. 

WaiuUess,  slating £184  18  0 

Dauber  for  ditto  180  0 0 

Atkinson  Son  for  ditto 173  17  4 

Wharton,  for  ditto 168  7 6 

Ormerod,  for  plastering  45  0 0 


* The  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Reunard  for  £2327  17s.  was  ac- 
cepted for  building  the  two  chapels,  mortuary  chapel, 
lodge  and  oEEces,  and  that  of  Mr.  Young,  of  Sunderland 
for  laying  out  the  site,  draining  ditto,  and  building  fence 


walls. 

Hereford. — For  new  shop  for  Messrs.  King,  drapers. 
Mr.  T.  Davies,  architect:— 

Bigglestone £2550 

Coleman  & Son 2500 

King  & Godwin 2394 

Gough  2370 

Brown 2250 

Welsh  & Son  (accepted)  2194 

Mile  End. — For  erecting  new  schools,  Church  street, 
Mile  End  New  Town.  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  M.  W.  King:— 

Axford  & WhJllier £2275 

Turner  & Son 2197 

Brass 2188 

Coleman  2160 

Collis  & Son  2158 

Ashby  & Son  2137 

Myers 2095 

Pritchard 2017 

Henshaw  2050 

Enuor  2036 

Scrivenor  & White 1972 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldi*am  (accepted)  ...  1929 

New  Radford,  Notts. — For  a Detached  Infirmary  to  the 
above  Union,  to  be  completed  in  four  months : — 

James  Wright  Sou £2000 

J.  & S.  Oldershaw... 2100 

J.  Priestley 1795 

Stevenson  & Weston 1826 

J.  Clarke  1705 


Nottingham.  — For  extending  lace  dressing  rooms, 
Queeus-road,  Nottingham,  for  Messrs.  C.  Cax  & Co.  Mr. 
H.  Berridge,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 


Hovenden  & Heath  : — 

Hare  £8500  0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldrami 8423  0 

Tyuam  8307  10 

Dennett  & Co.  (accepted)  8205  0 

Architects’  Estimate  8250  0 

St.  John’s  Wood. — For  decorative  works  at  S.  John’s 
Wood.  Mr.  II.  H.  Collins  architect : — 

Bookbinder £2235 

Mellier 1490 

Gillows 1396 

Henshaw  (accepted) 1380 

Clarke  & Maimooch 9S7 

Galli 970 

Wandsworth. — For  villa  East-hill,  Wandsworth,  in- 
clufling  small  conservatory.  Mr.  James  Newman,  ar- 
chitect : — 

Spearing  & Stewart £1021  5 

Rhodes  6z  Roberts  900  10 

Tyerman 87.3  10 

Nias 858  0 

Blackburn 850  10 

Ivent 837  0 

Spicer  835  0 

Aries 816  0 

Reavell  810  0 

Gooding  805  10 

Grover  8'J3  0 

Williams  781  0 

Capps  & Ritso 780  0 

Nightingale  779  0 

Collins 777  0 

Humt  772  10 

Atkinson 770  0 

Gough  & Lawton 762  10 

Hearn 753  0 

Stevenson  6S4  0 

Peskett  & Taylor 656  0 

Worcester — For  alterations  and  addition  to  Worcester 
Infirmary,  Jlr.  Martin  Biimingham,  architect: — 

Everall £5735 

Yates  5295 

Ihompsou  5223 

Epsley 5075 

Briggs  & Sons 4990 

Barnsley  & Son 4950 

Bennett  4947 

Horsley  Bros 4934 

Lovatt 4900 

Welsh  & Sou  4900 

C.  Jones  4729 

Jeflrey  & Pritchard 4630 

J.  Beard  4494 

Wood  Son  (accepted)  4397 


Leeds  March  25.— For  the  erection  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, for  Mr.  G.  Newby,  Leeds.  William  Bakewell, 
architect,  12,  East-para<le,  l.eeds. 

Leed.s,  April  3. — Building  new  bridge.  Quantities  sup- 
plied. Bridge  Office,  19,  Corn  Exchange,  Leeds. 

Gloucester,  March  20. — For  the  erection  of  a new 
chapel,  day-rooms,  and  other  buildings.  Mr.  Medland, 
the  county  surveyor,  Clarence-street,  Gloucester. 

Herefordshire,  March  25.— For  the  erection  of  a 
school  at  Bromesberrow,  near  Ledbury.  Middleton  & 
Goodman,  architects,  1,  Bedford-buildiugs,  Cheltenham. 

Isle  of  Ely,  July  25. — For  an  iron  bridge  across  the 
river  Ouse,  at  Littleiiort.  F.  M.  Metcalfe,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Wisbech. 

Debyshire,  March  24. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  County  Prison,  Derby.  Robert  Griffiths,  architect, 
I^Iartin-street,  Stafford. 

Bicester,  March  25. — For  building  a chapel  at  Fewcot, 
and  a vicarage  house  at  Stoke  Lyne,  both  near  Bicester. 
Rev.  C.  Marsham.  Caversfield,  Bicester,  Oioii. 

Ledbury,  March  25.— For  the  erection  of  a school  at 
Bromesberrow,  near  Ledbury.  Jlessrs.  Middleton  & Good- 
man, architects,  1,  Bedford-buildiugs,  Cheltenham. 

Oldham,  April  5. — For  the  erection  of  new  business 
offices,  entrance  lodge,  &c.,  for  the  Gas  and  Waterworks 
Department.  Thomas  Mitchell,  architect,  Oldham. 

London. — Metropolis  Management  Acts  (Plumsted 
Parish). — April  6. — For  laying  down  and  constructing 
2,700  feet  run  of  3ft.  by  2ft.  brick  sewer,  from  Crescent- 
road,  through  Saudy-hill  and  Brookhill-park,  to  Fox-hill. 
J.  JIurray  Dale,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board,  Piumpstead  Djs- 
triet  Board,  Offices,  Old  Charlton,  S.E. 

Abingdon,*  April  8.— For  the  restoration  and  repairing 
of  S.  Helen’s  Church.  The  Ven,  Archdeacon  Pott, 
Abingdon  Vicarage. 

Staffs.,  April  13. — For  the  erection  of  a small  house, 
farm  buildings,  and  bridge  at  Stanley,  near  Endon,  for 
Mr.  Isaac  Robinson,  Mr.  Ralph  Dain,  architect,  Shake- 
speare-buildings,  Hanley. 

Bedford,  March  28. — For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse 
con  taining  twelve  rooms,  with  cellars  and  dairy,  at  Clap- 
ham,  near  Bedford.  James  Horsford,  architect,  No.  7,- 
Well-street,  Bedford. 

Gorleston  and  South  Town,  April  3. — For  the  con 
struction  of  about  3,300  feet  run  of  from  2ft.  to  3Aft* 
brick  sewer,  and  about  7,700  feet  run  of  pipe-sewer. 
Samuel  B.  Cory,  Clerk  to  the  Board, , 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANUELL,  SATJllDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Quarryinen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

[advt.]  CORSHAM,  "Wilts 


TOAECHITECTS. 

GEBEN  KOOFING-SLATES. 

As  8vpi)Ucd  to  H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 
Tbe  PeLmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  Ac.,  Ac. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  aud  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

lu  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester 


Per 

Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates. 

per  square. 

Best  Green 

Slates,  14  by  7 ... 

2 17  6 

...  16s.  6-f. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  8 ... 

..  2 17  6 

...  165.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

1.3  by  7 ... 

..  2 6 0 

14s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  7 ... 

1 18  6 

...  ISs. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  G ... 

17  6 

lls. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testimonials  and 
Sample  Specimens,  may  be  obtained  on  apulication  to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  Si  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn -street,  Rice -dilly,  W, 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 

O 

BANKRUPTS. 

(to  surrender  in  LONDON). 

Frederick  George  Rimell,  Asylum-road,  Peckham, 
builder,  April  13,  at  11. 

(to  surrender  in  the  country). 

Walter  Banham,  Purleigh,  carpenter,  March  22,  at 
Chelmsford— John  & James  Wilkinson,  Sheffield,  builders, 
March  22,  at  Sheffield. 

public  examinations. 

April  19,  C.  Wakelin,  Fleckney,  Leicestershire,  brick- 
maker. 

DIVIDEND  meeting?; 

April  4,  F.  E.  Shipley,  Giltbrook,  Notts.,  brickmaker 
declarations  of  dividend. 

J.  H.  & W.  R.  Taylor  & J.  Whittaker,  Middleton 
builders,  div.  3s.  ii. — Cochran  & Parker,  Manchester,  con 
tractoi*s,  div.  2s.3  Id. — Terry,  Whitwood,  Yorkshire, builder 
div.  31d. — J.  Shipway,  Great  Malvern,  surveyor,  div. 
2s.  3^d. — H.  Stanley,  Burton-upon-Trent,  painter,  div. 
8s.  2d. 

[insolvent  debtors’  dividends. 

J.  Ewins,  late  of  Eccleston,  ^Lancashire,  builder,  div. 
2s.  lOid.  ^ 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Hately  <fc  Berry,  Huddersfield,  gasfitters— Ravenor  Bros. 
Speenhamland,  decorators — Harland  k.  Fisher,  Dover- 
roadand  Blackman- street,  house  decorators. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Leeds,  March  25. — For  the  erection  of  offices  and  ware- 
houses, for  Messi"s.  Goodall,  Ihickhouse,  & Co.,  Leeds. 
William  Btikewell,  architect,  12,  East -parade,  Leeds. 


Brraxfast. — Epps’s  Cocoa.. — Grateftl  akd  Comfortino. — The  very 
agreeable  character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a gener^ 
fivourite.  The  Citil  Service  Gazette  remarks: — “By  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  diges- 
tion and  uutritlon,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  finepropertlse 
of  weU-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  table, 
with  a delic.ately  flavoured  beverage  which  m%y  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  ” Each  packet  is  labelled— Jaaub  Epps  & Co.,  flomcee 
patbic  Chemists,  London. 


March  24,  1871. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  24,  1871. 


FORTHCOMING  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

WE  hear  much  of  tlie  progress  made  witli 
the  preparations  for  this  new  general 
rivalry  of  nations.  It  argues  much  for  the 
civilisation  of  the  world  that,  during  a war  so 
devastating  and  merciless  as  that  just  con- 
cluded, and  the  conclusion  of  which  was  so 
uncertain  only  a few  weeks  ago,  even  neutral 
nations  should  have  time,  thought,  or  courage 
to  enter  upon  a great  emulation  of  peace, 
when  they  stood  in  presence  of  a conflagra- 
tion that  might,  at  any  moment,  reach  their 
own  doors.  Of  course,  France  will  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  be  represented,  while  the  German 
illustrations  must  be  comparatively  few.  But 
it  may  be  time,  though  not  too  late,  to  sug- 
gest some  considerations  to  Home  exhi- 
bitors, especially  those  connected  with  in- 
dustry and  the  industrial  arts,  regarded  as 
distinct  classes.  Many  serious  mistakes  were 
made  both  in  1851  and  1862,  all  capable  of 
being  avoided.  We  omit  from  notice,  for  the 
present,  the  structure  in  which  the  com- 
peting treasures  will  be  housed,  touching- 
only  on  what  may  be  expected  in  the  British 
departments  relatively  to  those  of  foreigners, 
since  it  is  here  that  the  importance  of  the 
display  really  begins.  No  doubt,  there  are 
very  great  difficulties  to  deal  with,  in 
laying  out  a survey  of  industrial  advance- 
ment susceptible  of  being  taken  in  at  a 
single  view— questions  of  space  and  of  jea- 
lousy, of  arrangement  and  due  prominence 
are  inevitable.  Thus,  in  1862,  the  French 
insisted  upon  erecting  a mighty  screen, 
hiding  from  sight  a thousand  meritorious 
objects;  the  candle-makers  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  would  have  trophies  in  the  most 
inconvenient  positions ; Hardman’s  exqui- 
site painted  glass  was  eclipsed  on  one  side 
by  North  American  boats  and  timber,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Australian  gold  obelisk. 
Carpets  were  along  the  main  line,  while 
cabinet-making  was  hiding  in  the  rear,  which 
scarcely  anybody  ever  penetrated.  We  trust 
that  the  managers  of  the  new  exhibition  are 
sensible  of  these  blunders,  and  intend  to 
avoid  them  ; for  they  are  worse  than  errors 
as  inflicting  gross  injustice.  The  true  in- 
terest of  the  whole  affair  lies  in  its  due  set- 
ting forth  of  the  developments  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  from  one  period  to  another,  in 
England  and  the  other  countries  of  the  globe. 
We  want  to  know  how  much  has  been  done 
and  who  is  doing  it,  in,  for  example,  photo- 
graphy, in  the  substitution  of  electricity  for 
the  casting  of  statues,  and  the  costly  old 
methods  of  gilding  and  silvering;  and  in 
tresh  and  cheaper  dyeing  processes.  The 
glass  palace  of  1851  started,  generally 
speaking,  from  raw  material  and  industry 
simple.  It  has  since  been  added  to  rather 
than  i-epeated.  W e have  seen  the  machinery 
pt  that  industry  as  being,  by  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  mechanism,  among  the  noblest  pro- 
ducts of  human  mind  and  effort.  We  have 
crossed  the  broad  borderland  between  the 
ne  arts  and  the  merely  useful  labours,  and 
ail  this  IS  intensely  encouraging.  An  artist 
no  longer  signifies  a painter  or  sculptor,  or 
a work  of  art  a picture  or  a statue.  The  con- 
structive arts  of  an  old  time  have  reappeared 
Britain— and  they 
promise  in  the  future.  But 
naii«A*^n  ^ of  this  prospect,  we  must 

tW  41  ™ Commissioners 

that  they  have  a choice  before  them  which 

exht 

”''en  turned  into 

into  rfpp  4 or  into  bazaars  ; 

The  f J4  critically  examined. 

thG/stn^f  exhibitors  want 

Hen  stalls  for  purposes  of  direct  and  imme- 


diate profit — a direct  and  immediate  injury 
to  the  inyentivc  and  artistic  classes — and 
occupy  yaluable  space  by  flashy  shop- 
window  shows.  We  do  not,  with  some, 
deprecate  the  admission  of  malachite  doors 
from-  Russia,  though  barren  of  design,  or 
the  praises  of  Austrian  furniture,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Viennese  have  a habit  every- 
where of  bringing  forward  cabiiiet-woik  for 
palaces,  as  though  every  Austrian  house- 
holder could  command  a similar  luxury  ; but 
we  do  object  to  the  multiplication  of  gim- 
cracks  to  tempt  the  fancies  of  foolish  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
exjiect  a revival  of  the  industries  of  the 
ancient  Oriental  regions,  where  ten  thousand 
lived  in  squalor  to  one  who  enjoyed  magnifi- 
cence ; where  the  appreciation  of  beauty  was 
instinctive  ; where  the  untiring  manipulation 
of  detail  knew  no  impatience  ; where  the 
jeweller  and  the  goldsmith  ranked  high  in 
society — in  India  and  Turkey,  for  instance — 
where  art  of  every  description  was  so  jubi- 
lant in  the  use  of  colour,  so  fearless  in  the 
employment  of  precious  material,  so  delicate 
in  the  elaboration  of  minutiffi.  "We  must  not 
attempt  to  recal  those  times.  They  are  past 
for  the  modern  world,  in  which  an  aspect  of 
luxury  and  taste  is  sought  by  nearly  every 
class.  We  must  manufacture  for  trade,  not 
less  than  for  taste.  The  Russians  have  not 
hitherto  understood  this  secret  of  the  ex- 
panding day.  They  have  loaded  the  various 
international  exhibitions  with  book-bindings 
of  silver  and  enamel,  ecclesiastical  plate,  heavy 
and  gorgeous ; mosaics  on  gold  grounds ; 
imperial  porcelain  vases  in  imitation  of  Sevres  ; 
floral  incrustations  of  the  costliest  character,’ 
copying  the  Pietra  Dura  of  the  Florentines  ; 
mimicries  of  strawberries,  currants,  ber- 
berries, and  raspberries,  in  half-transparent 
and  expensive  stone;  while  their  peculiar 
ingenuity,  the  veneering  with  malachite — a 
truly  noble  invention — is  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Now,  these  are  not  triumphs 
to  be  envied  or  emulated  by  a prac- 
tical people  ; nor  is  the  Spanish  ambition 
of  rediscovering  the  secret  of  damascening 
the  steel  of  their  Toledo  blades ; it  is  not 
a nineteenth  century  requirement.  Perhaps  a 
similar  remark,  in  a diffei'ent  degree,  might 
Hpply  to  the  pictorial  mosaics  and  cameos  of 
Rome,  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Italy, 
and  to  Salvati’s  endless  ingenuity  in  glass 
work,  Campana’s  manufacture  of  artificial 
marble,  Guion’s  revival  of  the  antique  Capoda 
Monte  ware  ; but  all  these  are  largely  avail- 
able for  modern  use,  cheaply  to  enrich  our 
dwellings,  and  produce  copies,  where  origi- 
nals are  not  to  be  had,  for  our  museums. 
Well,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
any,^and  if  any  what,  changes  have  been 
adop'ted  by  the  various  nations  in  these  res- 
pects. IVill  Austria  still  rely  upon  her 
furniture,  her  stamped  and  coloured  leather 
wall-hangings,  andheV  maps  and  geographical 
models ; Prussia  on  her  costly  porcelain  and 
silver-work  with  steam  locomotives  and 
monster  cannons ; Bavaria  on  her  china 
figurantes  in  fantastic  dresses,  and  nymphs 
in  no  dresses  at  all,  and  her  pictures  cheaply 
copied  and  printed  in  oil-colours  ; Frankfort 
on  her  toys  in  staghorn ; Belgium  on  her 
laces,  chimney-pieces,  tapestry,  candles,  and 
pulpits ; Holland,  on  wood ; Denmark,  on 
plagiarisms  in  porcelain  from  Sevres  ; Greece, 
on  embroideries  and  carvings ; and  the 
United  States  on  a case  full  of  native  bank- 
notes, and  a pedestal  perching  up  an  imao-0 
copied,  with  variations,  from  Power’s  “Greek 
Slave,”  exhibiting  a slave  girl,  naked  and 
chained,  as  no  girl  ever  stood  naked 
and  chained,  in  ancient  Greece  ? As  we  have 
said,  we  must  expect  France  to  be  almost 
wholly  absent.  We  shall  have  none  of 
Christofle’s  sumptuous  gold  work  of 
Mazeroz’s  cabinets,  of  the  Rue  Royale  jewel- 
lery, of  the  woven  pictures  from  Beauvais 
and  the  Gobelins,  of  the  Barbedienne  and 
Paillard  bronzes  (for  Paris  has  been  too  busy 
with  metals  of  another  kind),  of  French 
paper-hangings,  book-binding,  ecclesiastical 


metal  work,  and  copper  moulding,  which 


gave  so  many  ideas,  and  were  so  much  com- 
mented upon,  in  a spirit  of  almost  invariable 
praise,  nine  years  ago.  And,  above  all,  what  will 
England  show  V And  what  progress  will  she 
demonstrate'!'  This,  be  it  remembered,  is 
not  to  be  an  international  exhibition  on  the 
same  plan  or  scale  as  the  exhibitions  of  1851 
and  1862.  It  is  to  be  more  exclusive  and  less 
miscellaneous.  We  hope  to  be,  plainly 
speaking,  not  so  vulgar  and  random  as  we 
were  on  those  occasions.  'I’here  was  much 
then  to  send  us  home  disgusted  ; while  there 
wasenoiigh,  also,  to  send  us  home  proud.  We 
trust  to  discover  that  the  ai'tist  has  been 
more  closely  in  partnership  with  the  producer 
during  the  years  which  have  elapsed.  Thus, 
how  far  will  it  be  proved  to  be  prevalent  that 
architects  are  associated  with  builders  in  the 
erection  of  private  houses '?  Designers  have 
long  been  needed  who  were  not  merely  de- 
signers— men  of  more  versatile  ti'aining. 
With  regard  to  them,  again,  what  will  be  the 
evidence,  set  in  comparison  with  tliat  of  other- 
nations,  of  their  education  in  the  employ- 
ment of  polychrome,  and  in  the  dealing  with 
materials  other  than  brick  and  iron'?  We 
shall  see,  too,  how  far  our  schools  of  design 
have  succeeded,  whether  in  paper-hangings, 
cheap  or  dear,  furniture  of  all  classes,  and 
carpets.  We  suspect  that  we  have  made 
most  progress  in  cabinet  making.  "The  old 
forms  of  upholstery  are  going  out  of  fashion 
altogether.  Finer  and  more  flowing  lines  are 
used,  and  a larger  variety  of  woods.  Cheap- 
ness is  obtained,  not  by  tawdry  staining,  but 
by  resorting  to  simple  varnished  deal,  most 
excellent  in  effect.  We  no  longer  cover  our 
walls  with  fortifications  or  our  floors  with 
birds  and  flowers  of  impossible  plumage  and 
size.  And  in  pottery  ware,  we  are  at  last 
entitled,  beyond  a doubt,  to  turn  our  backs 
upon  Dresden.  W e do  not  shine  in  brass  ; 
but  in  glass,  except  in  glass-painting,  our 
advances  have  been  great,  'riie  subject, 
however,  is  a large  one,  not  to  be  exhausted 
immediately.  It  embraces  iron,  wrought  and 
cast,  Mediseval  restorations  in  bronze,  the  gold- 
smiths’, jewellers’  and  glyptic  arts,  and,  in- 
deed, a range  so  immense  as  to  be  impossible 
of  survey  without  a repeated  return  to  it. 
IVe  may,  nevertheless,  have  indicated  our 
principal  idea,  which  was  that  of  pointing 
out  the  higher  fields  in  which  competition 
may  be  at  once  honourable  and  profitable, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community. 
Our  desire  must  be  that  workmanship  shall 
exhibit  invention  also,  and  not  simple 
adaptation.  Our  previous  recapitulation 
will  have  suggested  the  national  character- 
istics of  art  and  industry  in  several  countries 
of  the  world.  Of  England  it  was  once  said 
that  its  industrial  art,  belonging  to  a people 
seriously-minded,  and  which  has  a peculiar 
devotion  for  home,  is  partly  social  and 
partly  religious.  It  travels  from  house  to 
church,  and  from  church  to  house,  and  takes 
its  forms  and  colours  from  each.  Perhaps 
hardly  sufficient  stir  has  been  made  about 
the  forthcoming  display  to  excite  emulation 
enough  to  render  it  very  wide  of  range  or 
magnificent  of  aspect.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  an  international  exhibition, 
properly  composed,  is  a mighty  book  to  read, 
better  than  all  encydopasdias.  Would  you 
know  where  the  richest  ores,  the  costliest 
jewels,  the  largest  diamonds,  or  the  rarest 
gems  are  to  be  sought ; where  the  finest  flax, 
wool,  cotton  ; where  the  most  useful  in- 
ventions of  every  kind,  from  the  magic 
balance  that  turns  at  the  thousandth  of  a grain 
to  the  giant  hammer  that  flattens  a block  of 
iron  at  a blow,  are  to  be  found,  you  may  con- 
sult those  universal  pages.  One  other  remark 
may  be  offered,  as  pointing  to  a singular 
historical  parallel.  We  are  about  to  celebrate 
this  festival  of  peace  on  the  morrow  of  a 
terrible  war  between  our  nearest  neighbours. 
That  being  the  case  with  1871,  what  was  the 
case  with  1851 '?  Why,  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  in  a state  of  almost  unprece- 
dented political  convulsion.  From  the  IVeser 
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to  the  l^anube,  from  the  Belt  to  the  Caspian, 

preparations  for  figWinS  were  going 

'oil!  armies  were  thronging  to  then  camps, 

Vet  the  Ilyfle  Bark  Exhibition  was  a triumph. 


'Phis  retrospect  strengthens  om  ■_ 

despite  the  still  excited  state  of  the  Conti 
nent,  that  of  1871  will  not  be  a failure. 


THE  “ CBITEBIOX 


C O:\lBETITION. 

rKSSllS  Spiers  and  Bond  have  set  an 
xvi'^^^ndrab'ie  example,  and  one  which 

will  redound  to  their  own  advan^^ 

o.ethod  they  have  adopted  ot  ^ oPtainin^ 
designs  for  their  proposed  new  nuilding 

“ The  - ( h-iteiTon  ” will  be  an  establishment  for 

public  entertainment  of  ^ ^-"^^^/Vhrna^ 

Luiprising  a refreshment -bar  of  the  natuie 

Sa’liiian  cafe,  with  P"'' 

V • vr^nmR  a lar£ie  cralleried  hall,  ana 

Sl.  ,“™’of  ™“lfer  sSc,  smokmg-roome, 

liair-cirttiiig  saloon,  and  otliev  similar  accom 

“°rhe  She  upon  which  this  building  is  to  be 
erected  is  one  that  has  been  lately  cleared  in 
Sccadilly,  close  to  the  Circus  at  that  end  of 
Re<pent-street,  on  the  side  next 
souare  and  with  frontages  towards  1 iccadilly 
and  fmaiiyn-street.  It  is  without  question 
well  suited  to  its  intended  purpose,  and  its 
area  is  ample  for  the  accommodation  requiied.^ 
Messrs.  Si^rs  and  Bond  have  set  about  then 
work  in  an  intelligent  and  liberal  mann^;  , 
which  we  will  shortly  describe,  in  order  that 
it  may  serve  as  a precedent  for  consideration  | 

in  other  similar  undertakings.  _ 

llavinhi-,  by  advertisement,  invited  applica- 
tions from  architects  for  thejFjyi^^g® 
submitting  designs,  thepelected  fifteen  from 
the  number  of  those  who  •- J'VT 

then  offered  four  premiums  of  150,  100,  /o, 
and  50  guineas  respectively,  on  the  condition 
that  the  premiated  sets  of  drawing^s  shou  d 
become  their  own  absolute  property,  with 
liberty  to  utilise  them  as  deemed  expedient. 

It  is  true  that  they  reserved  to  themselves 
the  privilege  of  appointing  ^heir  own  aichi- 
teetto  carry  out  the  works,  and  did  not  bind 
themselves  to  employ  any  or  either  of  the 
competing  architects,  or  to  carry  out  any  ot 
the  \lesi<ms  submitted  ; but  they  pave  it 
clearly  to  be  understood  that  they  had  no 
special  architect  in  view  when  they  offeied 

the  competition.  . , 

In  case  of  their  employing  one  ot  the 
architects  whose  designs  received  a Premium 
to  carry  out  the  buildings,  they 
to  oive  him  1,000  guineas  as  a fee,  to  incliMe 
all  necessary  drawings,  specifications,  superin- 
tendence, and  travelling  expenses,  connected 

with  the  building,  its  decorations  and  fittings, 

the  premium  awarded  forming  part  of  the 
said  thousand  guineas,  they  appointing  their 
own  surveyors  to  supply  the  Opkleis  with 
proper  bills  of  quantities.  Ihese  terms, 
considering  that  the  cost  of  the  budding  they 
proposed  should  be  £20,000-subsequent  y, 
we  understand,  increased  to  £25,000  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  most  of  the  fittings  and 
decorations,  are,  perhaps,  hardly  adequate,  as 
the  character  of  the  work  is  most  complicated, 
and  the  usual  5 per  cent,  commission  upon 
the  above  sum  will  be  fairly  earned  by  its 
architect,  and  he  ought  to  be  paid  a still 
hio-her  commission  upon  the  subsequent 
fitTiims  .and  decorations,  inste.ad  of  nothing  a 
all.  "Besides  which  it  would  appem-  certain 
that  the  building  itself  can  hardly  bt?  electee 
for  the  above  stipulated  amount,  which  still 
further  reduces  the  rate  of  commission  iiimn 
the  expenditure.  However,  the  competing 
architects  were  understood  as  assenting  to  all 
the  conditions  as  laid  down,  and,  therefore 
they  cannot  object,  although  we,  on  behalt 
of  the  profession,  would  ask  IMessrs.  .-pieis 
aud  Bond  to  revise  them.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions was  as  follows: — ‘-That  the  architec 
shall  not  be  employed  to  carry  out  his  design, 
nor  entitleil  to  any  payment  or  premium  in 
respect  thereof,  unhsx  a suhstmitinl  contrartor. 
to  'C  nomciH  ij  Messrs.  Sjners  and  Pond,  will  under- 


take to  execute  the  worksfor  a sum  not  exceed- 
ino- 10  per  cent,  above  the  architect  s estimate, 
which  is  to  be  sent  in  with  the  designs. 

This  taken  with  the  following:—  1 hat 
Messrs.  Spiers  and  Bond  ^cill  appoint  their  own 
huilders  noth  proper,  hilh 
I of  ipiaHtitks;'  seems  somewhat  arbitiary  am 
‘ miVht  lead  to  much  professional  Love  s 
labour  lost,”  but  we  doubt  not  this  provision 
will  not  be  unfairly  or  too  stringent  y applied 
Although  ^lessrs.  Spiers  and  ^ J®f 
the  right  of  seeking  profession.al  aid  in  then 

choise  of  the  designs,  we  learn  they  did  not 
exercise  it  ; but  it  is  evident  that  they  gave 
them  the  fullest,  and  we  think  the  fairest, 
deliberation,  tabulating  the  respective  ad- 
vantages of  all  the  designs  "F 

point  of  accommodation,  and  they  were  not 
misled  by  specious  or  attractive  drawings. 

The  first  premium  they  awarded  to  tne 
author  of  the  set  of  dr.awings  sent  in  un  Jr 
the'  motto  “ Each  bird  her  nest  esteemeth 
who  provel  to  bo  Mr.  T,  Verity; 
the  second  to  Mr.  R.  Bhene  Spiers,  for  the 
design  marked  “ St.  James’s”  ; the  tkij 
Mr  Bower,  for  that  signed  “ Arrangement, 
and  the  fourth  to  Messrs.  Evers  and  Mile- 
ham  for  one  with  the  motto,  a tri Je  tan 
in  a circle.  As  these  four  sets  of  designs 
were  in  our  opinion,  as 

Messrs.  Spiers  and  Bond,  decidedly  the  bes  , 
we  shall  mainly  confine  our  remarks  to  them, 

Ind  examine  liow  far  they  have  solved  the 

very  interesting  problem  set  On  the 

The  requirements  were,  briefly :— On  the 
basement  a second-rate  general  Jpjg- 
room,  with  grill,  kitchen,  &c.  servants  ha 
and  other  accommodation,  with  a minor  ha 
to  hold  1,000  persons  either  on  or 
same  floor,  with  entrances  from  both  1 ic- 
cadilly and  Jermyn-street.  On  the  ground 
floor  • a grand  entrance,  with  vestibule,  grand 
Par  or  buffet,  120ft.  long,  a dining  saloon 
for  150  persons,  a cigar  divan  and  sinoMng- 
rooms,  hair-cutting  salo  j,  &c. : ^here 

were  to  be  separ.ate  entrances  foi  piojs- 
sionals  and  the  several  classes  of  the  public 
Above,  a grand  hall  of  the  largest  possible 
dimensions  was  asked  for,  with  sjarMe 
supper-rooms  in  connection  with  it,  ana 
other  dining-rooms  ; then  ^ 

1 dining-rooms  for  parties  of  from  ten  to 
i eighty  persons,  a photographer  s atelier 
a fine  art  gallery  in  connection  with  it. 
Manager’s  rooms  and  sundry  bedroom  accom- 
modation were  also  required. 

Mr.  Verity’s  arrangements  are  certanily 
very  "ood,  but  are  obtained  with  a consider- 
able sacrifice  of  light  in  many  parts  He 

gets  his  main  entrance  in  the  centie  of  the 
facade  in  Biccadilly  under  a large  lecesjd 
archway,  opening  into  a rectangular  vestibule 
about  30ft  by  25ft,  with  the  principal  rtaij 
case  at  the  end,  opposite  the  entrance.  Areh- 
ways  on  either  side  of  this  staircase  lej  to 
the  buffet,  104ft.  by  25ft  on  the  left  kand 
and  the  dining-saloon,  7Ht.  by  ? 

the  right  hand.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  from  Biccajlly,  is  a sh°P 
smoking-room  beyond,  extending  as  fa.i  as 
the  vestibule,  and  a staircase  to  minor  hall  on 
the  left  An  entrance  staircase  is  open  to 
dermyn-street  and  kitchen  beyond,  between 
the  bar  and  dining-room.  Ihe  minor  hall. 
70ft  bv  3.5ft..  is  under  the  dining-room  ; ana 
the  grand  hall,  about  80ft.  by  50ft.,  occupies 
the  'whole  Biccadilly  facade  on  the  second 
, floor,  rising  to  the  roof.  Ihe  kitchens  and 
serving-rooms  seem  well-arranged  one  over 
the  other,  and  comply,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  requisition  “that  the  general  culi- 
nary  department  is  to  be  of  such  a nature  as 
will  allow  of  easily  increasing  or  lessening 

the  working  power  of  the  same.” 

IVe  consider,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  V eritj  s 


>YC  consuier,  uu  , , S 

arrangement  of  this  complicated  plan  to  Pe 
excellent — with  this  one,  we  must  own,  serious 

1 _ +Bfk  nminincr 


excellent — wun  liuo  Amt,.,  >yv  , 

drawba’k,  of  a l.arge  portion  of  the  buildin 
being  but  indifferently  lighted.  1 here  is 
only"  one  internal  small  area  visible  on  the 
ground  floor. 

The  principal  elevation  is  stately,  and  be- 


speaks the  purpose  of  the  building.  The 
great  entrance  archway  rises  through  two 
floors  with  a fine  effect,  and  the  wings  have 
sufficient  solidity.  The  fenestration  of  the 
principalhall  on  the  second-floor  is  striking,  but 
rathei- overpowered  by  the  heavy  attic  above. 
The  roof,  with  the  wings  carried  up  on  lofty 
pavilions,  gives  a good  sky  line  The  ele^jtion 
towards  Jermyn-street  is  also  effectively, 
treated.  The  interior  views  are  not  remaik- 
able,  nor  generally  the  detail,  which  is  J 
ordinary  Renaissance  character,verycommen  J 
able  Zd  perhaps  Mr.  Veirty  would  not  be 
cvreatly  wronged  if  the  decorations,  s jh  j 
he  has  proposed,  were  thrown  in  with  the 
commission  upon  the  rest  of  the  buildii  o- 
1 Mr  Rhen^  Spiers’s  design  is  also  a very  a - 
' mirable  and  well-thought-out  one,  and  he 
certainly  has  earned  the 
to  him  A more  modest  entrance  fiom  1 icca 
dillv  leaves  room  for  cigar  and  perfumer  s 
Slops  on  each  side,  as  well  J Je 

the  grand  buffets  ^^d  minoi  hall  M the 

extreL  ends  of  the  fag  Je  ®® 

five  divisions  in  place  of  Mr.  Veirty  s t ree 

r'"  V^eTsSS  diningtaloon 

KhS  Ke  Lck,  facing^  Jeijyn-Btreet. 

propiiated  U , - ^ ggtibule  between  them, 

Sn-  and  effective  ai-rangemeM  Ime 
,ho.s  three  s«ll  -as  for  hghh^ 
grand  and  nnn  , . Piccadilly 

tion  as  only  the  partitions  of  the  shops,  &c. 

r-nerd^on  4 — 

eS  perhaps 

refined  and  the  details  of  the  mjnor  are  L 
those  of  his  successful  compel 

preferabj  tjthjjM  g^etioi 

. 1 irptyiir  that  the  decorative  treatmei 

SfsptoUould  propose  *onld  deserve  i 

'VVotcrrsS““'a  71 

laurant  to  the  t7h7lera«a 

ss'.ry7Srt,  'vstut  7,  L 

ever  twisted  about,  and  not  well  arianfe 

over  sheets  of  plate  glass,  but  actually  oj^ 
side  of  them,  and  the  treatment  of  the  mto 
is  very  common-place.  The  size  th®^ 
hall  is  comparatively  small,  being  only 

pSpS  entrance,  but  ' bu 

too-long  vestibule  m the  ®entie  , the  bu 

uihled'TtriheTefL  with  sm^ Jing-roo. 
one  end  and  billiard- room  at  the  side  o 

Xrend-and  their  kitchenspreadfeovern 

of  the  fourth  floor  ; and  g^ne, 
the  plan  lacks  compactness,  as  also 
of  treatment  do  the  elevations. 

The  design  with  the  motto 

seems  deficient  hi  kitchen  accomm^odatm 

serving-room,  having  on  > g ,^ot 

two  subsidiary  ones,  and 
enough  ; the  fagade  is  piled  up  inW  a 
rnTdalfornnwitha  centre  block  wl^b_ 
powers  and  cr.amps  the  ymgs  H > 
Lll  is  turned  with  its  end  toi'auL  ^ 
vithin  this  central  block,  and  the 
a circular  one,  beneath  it. 

u Proportion”  is  the  motto  of  a i 
submitted  by  iMr.  Dnver,  which  ha- 
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siderable  merit  in  its  elevation  towards  Pic- 
cadilly, which  is  divided  into  seven  hays. 
His  fagade  on  the  ground  floor,  is  sacrificed 
to  the  hair-cutting  saloon  and  entrances  at  the 
extreme  right  hand  to  the  grand  bar  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  without  direct  light. 
The  gi-and  hall  is  placed  in  the  same  position 
above,  and  the  kitchen  accommodation  seems 
neither  sufficient  nor  central. 

“ Adapted  ” is  the  motto  attached  to  a poor 
design,  the  interior  of  which  is  cut  up  by  too 
many  small  interior  courts. 

“In  Domino  confido,”  a curious  motto  for 
such  a building,  gives  entrance  to  the  grand 
bar,  without  any  vestibule  like  a Parisian 
cafe.  This  would  lead  to  great  confusion,  as 
visitors  to  the  other  departments  must  pass 
througb  it.  Kitchens  seem  conspicuous  only 
by  their  absence. 

“ Otium  cum  dignitate  ” has  an  elevation 
which  is  heavy,  and  without  unity  of  treat- 
ment, but  a cleverly-treated  ground  plan. 
The  grand  buffet  would  be  effective,  with  its 
bar  breaking  round  an  area  to  give  it  light. 
The  establishment  is  provided  with  two  dis- 
tinct kitchens. 

A red  s'cross  lin  a circle  is  the  motto  of 
a plan  which  puts  the  first-class  dining-room 
on  one  side  of  the  fagade,  the  vestibule  in  the 
centre,  and  bar  to  the  left.  The  vestibule  ex- 
pands to  a large  space  within,  with  two  circular 
well-holes  round  iron  staircases,  somewhat  to 
the  sacrifice  of  more  important  accommoda- 
tion. The  elevation  is  rather  picturesque, 
with  a central  gable  somewhat  after  those  of 
Heidelberg  in  treatment.  The  plan  seems 
well  lighted,  and  to  possess  considerable 
novelty. 

“ Camdensis”  has  an  elevation  not  without 
effect,  and  giving  plenty  of  light,  but  injured, 
by  a heavy  segmental-headed  wide  dormer 
over  the  central  bay.  The  high  roof  and 
chimneys  group  tolerably  well.  The  smoking- 
rooms  seem  ill-lit  and  ventilated. 

“ Excelsior,”  by  Messrs.  Drury,  Lovejoy, 
and  Roper,  joint  architects,  is  a creditable 
design.  It  has  two  grand  staircases  opening 
from  the  Piccadilly  fagade,  at  either  end 
leading  to  minor  and  grand  hall,  but  their 
being  circular  would  be  hardly  suitable, 
though  their  position  is  good.  The  hair- 
cutting 'Saloon  is  at  the  back.  The  grand 
hall,  unlike  other  designs,  is  on  the  first  floor ; 
it  is  T -shaped,  with  transepts  at  one  end, 
with  galleries  in  them,  and  also  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  hall,  with  communicating  gallery 
passages.  There  are  professional  retiring- 
rooms  behind  the  grand  hall,  with  separate 
staircases  and  services.  The  view  of  the 
grand  vestibule  and  bar,  with  ti'iple  arcade  on 
each  side  with  Gothicised  carved  details,  is 
simple  and  effective,  and  the  drawing  is  a 
good  one.  So  also  is  that  of  the  interior  of 
the  great  hall.  The  elevation  next  Jermyn- 
street  is  simple  and  appropriate,  but  that 
next  Piccadilly  has  the  entrances  poor  ; above 
the  ground-floor  its  effect  is  not  bad. 

“ Experience  ” has  its  staircase  sacrificed  to 
the  !bar,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
fagade,  and  is  hardly  well  lit.  The  dining- 
rooms, separated  at  the  front  and  back,  would 
be  difficult  to  serve.  There  are  only  kitchens 
in  the  basement.  The  elevations  are  too  much 
cut  up. 

The  limits  of  our  space  compel  us  now  to 
part  company  with  this  interesting  set  of 
plans  for  a building  the  erection  of  which 
we  shall  watch  with  considerable  interest, 
and  trust  it  may,  by  its  completeness,  repay 
the  labour  expended  upon  its  design  by  so 
many  able  architects,  and  the  spirited  conduct 
of  its  proprietors. 


VIOLLET  LE  DUG’S  “ DICTIOKNAIIIE 
RAISONNE  DE  L’ ARCHITECTURE 
FRANCAISE.” 

III. 

^T^HE  next  word  we  shall  borrow  from  this 
excellent  work  is  one  of  interest  to  all 
our  readers.  It  is  that  of  arcMtecte,  a word 
hardly  existing  in  mediseval  times ; for 


the  function  now-a-days  represented  by 
this  word  did  not  exist  until  the  latter 
portion  of  that  period.  Formerly  the  archi- 
tect was  “ the  master  of  the  work,”  not 
merely  the  preparer  of  the  plans  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  five  per  cent.  “It  does  not 
appear  to  me,”  says  hi.  le  Due,  “that 
this  name  was  given  to  the  artists  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  construction  of 
buildings  before  the  sixteenth  century.” 
Architecture  held  its  place  amongst  the  liberal 
arts,  and  was  personified  by  a man  or  a 
woman  holding  a square  or  a compass  ; but  the 
artist,  the  man  of  business,  was  known  as  the 
“master  of  the  works,”  a designation  then  of 
significance,  for  the  works  then  consisted  of 
everything,  from  the  foundation  to  the  hang- 
ings on  the  walls,  and  embraced  all  the  furni- 
ture. Of  the  ])ersonality  of  the  architects 
who  existed  before  the  thirteenth  century 
very  little  is  known.  The  great  religious 
establishments  up  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  were  the  home  of  all  the  men  of  letters, 
the  philosoj)hers,  and  the  students  of  the  West, 
and  it  is  very  probable  they  furnished  the 
architects  not  only  for  monastic  constructions 
but  for  civil  and  military  ones  also.  The 
schools  founded  by  Charlemagne  rose  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  all  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  science  and  art  to  seek  refuge  there. 
Geometry,  drawing,  sculpture,  and  i)ainting 
could  not  be  learned  excepting  in  those  estab- 
lishments, which  still  retained  some  little 
calm  and  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  the 
dismal  chaos  which  marked  the  Carlovingian 
epoch.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  it  seemed  as  though  civilisation  would 
be  extinguished  by  barbari.sm,  an  abbey  was 
founded  at  Cluny,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  there  issued  from  this  birthplace  of 
the  Cluniac  order  nearly  all  those  men  who 
marched  forth,  with  incomparable  patience 
and  energy,  to  struggle  with  and  to  stay  the 
progress  of  barbarism,  to  create  some  sort  of 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  become  the 
founders  of  monastic  establishments  over  the 
greater  part  of  western  Europe,  from  Spain 
on  the  one  hand  to  Poland  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  centre  of 
civilisation,  during  the  dark  ages  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  threw  as  great 
a light  on  art  as  upon  letters.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cluny  furnished  architects  to 
western  Europe,  as  well  as  clerical  reformers, 
paintei's,  schoolmasters,  philosophers,  doctors, 
ambassadors,  bishops,  kings,  and  popes.  Ex- 
tinguish Cluny  and  you  find  in  the  eleventh 
century  nothing  but  darkness,  gross  ignorance, 
and  monstrous  abuse.  Whilst  St.  Ilugues 
and  his  successors  struggled  against  the  spirit 
of  bai'barism,  and,  above  all,  maintained  the 
independence  of  the  spiritual  power  with  a 
perseverance  of  which  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion offers  but  few  examples,  it  made  in  the 
third  estate  a revolution  of  immense  impor- 
tance. A large  number  of  towns,  and  amongst 
them  the  most  important  of  those  in  northern 
and  eastern  France,  had  established  them- 
selves as  “ communes.”  Thus  the  relics  of 
the  Carlovingian  feudalism  were  undermined 
by  the  spiritual  power  on  the  one  side  and  by 
popular  insurrection  on  the  other.  For  the 
first  time  the  civil  element  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  its  own  peculiar  organisation.  It 
wished  to  govern  itself ; it  commenced  to 
speak  of  its  rights,  of  its  liberties  ; it  joined 
issue  with  the  clergy  in  struggling  against  the 
temporal  lords,  and  it  leagued  itself  with  the 
suzerain  to  crush  his  vassals.  From  the  midst 
of  all  this  turmoil  the  citizens  made  them- 
selves heard;  they  learned  to  know  them- 
selves, to  measure  their  own  strength.  They 
wi’ested  from  their  rulers  charters  and  privi- 
leges, organised  their  own  corporations, 
and,  lastly,  found  themselves  strong  enough 
to  band  themselves  together.  “Then  arts 
and  sciences  ceased  to  be  exclusively  shut 
up  in  the  cloister.”  “ Once  without  the 
monastic  walls,  the  profession  of  the  art  of 
architecture,  as  that  of  all  the  other  arts, 
became  civil  occupations.  The  master  of  the 


works  was  henceforth  a layman  ; he  belonged 
to  a guild  and  commanded  workmen,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  incorporated  with  it. 
Wages  were  fixed  by  juries  ; hours  of  labour, 
the  relationship  of  the  superior  officers  to  the 
workmen,  were  all  thus  regulated.”  “Out- 
side the  cloister  emulation  was  added  to  the 
love  of  study ; traditions  changed,  and  a 
rapid  progress  ensued.  Art  became  indi- 
vidualised ; it  divided  itself  into  schools.  At 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  artist 
asserts  himself,  and  impresses  upon  others 
his  individual  taste  and  his  own  ideas.”  d’he 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have 
fostered  and  profited  by  this  advance  ; for  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wo 
find  a bishop  of  Amiens  entrusting  the  con- 
struction of  his  cathedral  to  a lay  architect, 
one  Robert  de  Luzarches,  whose  work  was 
continued  by  Thomas  de  Cormont,  and  his 
son  Regnault,  and  the  memory  of  all  three  is 
yet  preserved  by  an  inscrij^tion  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church.  In  1240,  Saint  Louis 
entrusted  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris  to  the  layman,  Pierre  de 
Montreuil,  and  the  same  architect  was 
engaged  by  the  monks  of  St.  Germain  de 
Pres  to  build  their  charming  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  where,  with  his  wife,  he  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  choir.  In  1229,  Hugh  Libergier 
built  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Nicaise  at 
Reims,  and  rested  there  under  an  incised 
slab,  whereon  was  his  effigy,  representing  him 
holding  a rule  in  his  left  hand,  in  his  right 
the  design  for  that  church,  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  thirty  years ; and  at  his  feet 
were  the  working  tools  of  the  master  mason 
— the  square  and  compasses.  Kotre  Dame 
at  Paris,  owes  its  first  chapels  of  the  choir  to 
Jean  de  Chelles,  who  was  its  architect  in 
1257 ; and  twenty  years  later,  Eruin  de 
Steinbach  commenced  the  west  front  of  the 
glorious  cathedral  of  Strasbourg,  and  his 
name  is  engraved  over  the  principal  entrance. 
Dying  in  1318,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
who  lived  to  see  his  father’s  ideas  carried  out 
so  far  as  the  first  storey  of  the  towers.  All 
these  were  laymen ; and  from  the  Domain 
Royale,  more  particularly  from  the  He  de 
France,  came  many  architects  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  whose  names  have 
pei'ished.  We,  unfortunately,  do  not  know 
the  names  of  those  grand  architects  who 
built  Chartres,  Reims,  Noyon,  and  Laon, 
or  who  designed  the  admirable  fagade  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris ; but  archaeological 
researches  frequently  bring  new  facts  to  bear 
upon  these  points,  and  enlighten  us  on  their 
studies  and  the  mode  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. Since  AI.  le  Due  commenced  this 
work,  the  sketch-book  of  Villars  de  Ilonne- 
court  has  been  published  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
professional  architect,  but  to  all  students  of 
civil  life  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was 
he  who  built  the  choir  of  the  now  destroyed 
cathedral  of  Cambrai,  and  whose  fame  spread  so 
far  that  he  was  sent  for  from  distant  Hungary 
to  undertake  important  works  there.  His  friend 
and  contemporary,  Pierre  de  Corbie,  was 
much  engaged  in  Picardy,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  architect  of  the  apsidal  chapels  to  the 
choir  of  Reims  Cathedral. 

The  duties  of  a thirteenth  century  architect 
are  not  very  well  defined,  as  we  have  but  very 
little  doemnentary  evidence  on  this  point 
handed  down  to  us,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
the  following  centmy  it  appears  certain  that 
he  not  only  furnished  the  designs,  but  also 
bought  all  the  materials  and  engaged  the 
necessary  workmen,  though  at  this  period  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  valuation  of  the  work,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  funds.  That  duty  was 
not  imposed  upon  him  till  later,  and  when  it 
was — when  he  became  a species  of  contractor, 
and  participated  in  the  profits — he  lost  his 
importance,  and  his  art  declined.  M.  le  Due 
gives  us  an  extract  from  the  register  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Gerone  in  Catalonia,  which, 
although  not  direct  evidence  as  to  the  duties 
of  French  architects,  may  nevertheless  be 
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I'ocoivcd  <is  collutcrtil  cvicloncc,  tlno'win^^  ^ 
lirrht  on  the  ])iiiiciples  on  which  such  duties 
were  Inised.  Here  is  the  extract  from  folio  48 
of  the  ‘'Curia  del  Vicariate  de  (ierona  liber 
notulamm  ab  anno  1320  and  1:12‘2  ” : — 

Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Gerona  decided 
in  1312  to  replace  the  old  church  by  a new 
one,  larger  and  more  dignified.  The  works 
were  not  immediately  commenced,  and  Uay- 
mond  de  Viloric  and  Arnauld  de  Montredon 
were  appointed  overseers  of  the  works.  In 
131  ()  the  works  were  in  full  progress,  and  in 
rebruary,  1320,  the  capitular  registry  bears 
the  name  of  Henry  de  Narbonne  as  master  of 
the  works.  Henry  died,  and  anotlier  IS  arbou- 
naise  architect,  named  flaques  (ic  layariis, 
was  appointed  in  his  stead,  who  engaged  him- 
self  to  come  from  Narbonne  six  times  in  the 
year,  and  the  chapter  agreed  to  pay  him  two 
liundred  sous  quarterly.”  V e here  see  an 
administrative  body,  who  probably  arranged 
all  the  commercial  transactions,  called  in  an 
architect,  not  to  reside  on  the  works  and 
be  absolutely  a master  builder,  but  only  to 
direct  the  operations,  to  furnish  the  requisite 
details,  and  to  make  a general  surveillance 
from  time  to  time,  paid,  not  by  a per-cent- 
age,  but  by  a sum  of  something  like  six 
hundred  pounds  a year,  and  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  a regular  recurrence  of  quarter 
day.  Blessed  epoch  ! When  will  those  happy 
days  return  V Bi’obably  about  the  same  time 
that  architecture  becomes  again  a fine  art,  and 
ceases  to  be  a trade.  In  those  days  lodgings 
for  the  architect  and  the  master  workmen 
were  built  close  to  the  church.  There  was 
in  those  days  a workhouse  always  on  the 
premises  and  the  architect  lived  in  it ; but 
workhouses  then  meant  the  thing  they 
were  called.  In  it  were  the  muffles  of  the 
glass  Stainers,  the  studios  of  the  sculptors 
and  the  painters,  and  a perfect  eolony  of 
artists  established  themselves,  and  lived 
from  father  to  son  under  the  shadow  of 
the  building  they  erected  and  adorned. 
Down  to  the  last  century  these  buildings  re- 
mained at  Metz,  when  Blondel  swept  them  all 
away  to  make  room  for  his  Italian  baldnesses, 
and  the  names  of  the  streets  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  many  of  the  Continental  cathe- 
drals yet  bear  the  names  of  the  various 
trades  which  once  inhabited  them.  People 
then  had  time,  not  only  to  work,  but  to  live, 
to  learn,  to  teach,  and  think.  Kach  building 
of  importance  became  a school,  and  trades 
unions  went  in  for  trade  progress  instead  of 
ignorance,  and  handicraft  was  studied  more 
than  vague  theories  of  political  economy. 
But  even  then  as  even  now,  a little  learning 
was  a dangerous  thing  ; it  made  men.  not  wise, 
but  conceited,  and  trades  unionism  grew 
rampant  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as  all 
trades  unionism  will,  it  led  to  disruption. 
IVe  have  only  to  look  at  the  state  of  the 
building  trades,  as  reported  upon  to  the 
Chapter  of  Heims  at  the  end  of  this  century 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth, 
to  see  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  all  this 
order  had  from  tliese  causes  fallen.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  a fire  occurred  which 
burnt  olf  the  roofs  and  rlestroyed  the  upper 
portion  of  the  masonry,  and  all  the  various 
trades  were  c.alled  in  to  advise  how  it  shoidd 
be  rebuilt.  Then  came  the  delegates  from 
the  masons,  and  tlie  carpenters,  and  the 
plumbers  ; there  was  the  ‘‘  Noble  Grand”  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Blacksmiths,  and  the 
hlost  Wise  from  everywhere,  and  a pretty 
mess  they  made  of  it.  Kach  trade  worked 
independently  of  the  other  ; they  destroyed 
the  harmony  of  the  building  .ami  found  none 
amongst  themselves,  i'he  plumber  sent  his 
water  spouts  where  he  liked,  quite  irrespective 
«if  where  the  carjrenter  had  made  his  roof  to 
shed  the  w.ater,  u ho  also  was  regardless  of 
whore  the  mason  l>ad  intended  him  to  do  so. 
'The  stone-carver — we  can  hardly  dignify  him 
with  the  good  old  name  of  sculptor — worked 
at  home,  and  came  and  hung  uj)  his  handi- 
work on  the  wall  as  tliough  it  were  an  easel 
picture,  painted  for  anybody  who  wotdd  pay 
the  sole  thing  needful — the  price. 


Metaphorically,  these  garotted  the  archi- 
tecL—he  became  simply  an  engineer  and  a 
keeper  of  accounts,  and  amongst  them  they 
murdered  art.  Henceforth  these  assassins 
simply  struggled  amongst  themselves;  pro- 
cTess  was  no  longer  made,  and  the  tiue  piin- 
ciples  which  had  led  to  such  grand  results 
were  forgotten.  Architecture  became  chaotic, 
and  had  to  go  through  another  period  of 
struggle  before  she  could  come  forth  shapely 
again ; then  she  changed  her  shape  and  ap- 
peared in  the  lienaissance  form,  into  the 
study  of  which  and  of  her  architects  the 
limits  of  the  consideration  of  M.  le  Due's 
most  suggestive  book  will  not  lead  us. 

Turning  to  jM.  le  Due’s  admirable  resume 
of  the  history  of  architecture  as  an  art  during 
the  prescribed  period  in  F ranee,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  definition  given  under  this  head 
is  a long  one.  It  is.  in  fact,  an  essay  on  the 
art  as  developed  in  France  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  centuries ; and,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  author,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  extract  very  largely  from  it.  M. 
le  Due  is  by  no  means  a discursive  writer  ; 
it  is  not  possible  to  condense  him  much. 
Large  as  is  his  dictionary,  there  is  no  redun- 
dancy, no  vTiting  for  mere  writing’s  sake, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  omit  anything 
he  h.as  written  on  those  particular  subjects 
which  force  themselves  upon  us  for  extract. 
The  art  of  architecture  he  defines  as  com- 
posed of  two  elements — theory  and  practice  : 
theory  embracing  the  art  proper — that  is  to 
say,  “those  rules  which  are  either  born  of 
tradition  or  inspired  by  taste,  as  well  as  the 
science  which  demonstrates  itself  by  absolute 
and  invariablee  formulas.  Practice  is  the 
application  of  theory  to  our  wants,  which 
accommodates  both  art  and  science  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  to  be  used,  to  the 
climate,  to  the  manners  of  the  epoch,  and  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time.  In  examining 
the  architecture  of  one  phase  of  civilisation 
at  the  point  where  it  succeeds  another  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  traditions 
of  the  one  period  .and  the  newly-found  wants 
of  the  other.”  For  this  reason  M.  le  Due 
divides  his  essay  into  several  parts,  the 
first  comprehending  an  historical  summary  of 
the  origin  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages  ; the  second  treating  of  the  development 
of  jMedi£Bv.al  achitecture  from  the  eleventh 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  indicating  those 
causes  which  led  to  its  progress  and  its 
decay,  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
different  styles  peculiar  to  certain  provinces  ; 
the  third  embracing  religious  architecture ; 
the  fourth  monastic ; the  fifth  civil,  and  the 
sixth  military  architecture.  Into  each  of 
these  divisions  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow 
him  somewhat  at  length,  the  deductive  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  adopted  by  M.  le  Due 
being,  in  our  eyes,  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  his  work,  and  of  the  highest  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  art  he  illustrates. 
Taking,  then,  this  first  division  of  the  origin 
of  French  architecture,  our  author  says : — 
“ When  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into 
Gaul  took  place  ” — not  that  last  one  which 
has  just  occurred,  but  that  of  the  sixth  rather 
than  the  nineteenth  century — ‘-France  was 
covered  with  Boman  monuments ; the  indi- 
genous popidation  had  long  since  conformed 
themselves  to  Boman  modes  of  life,  and  it 
required  three  centuries  of  disasters  to  wean 
them  from  the  traditions  of  antiquity.  Down 
to  the  sixth  century  there  existed  in  the  midst 
of  the  Gallo-Boman  towns  a large  number  of 
edifices  spared  from  devastation  and  fire,  but 
the  arts  were  not — they  had  perished,  and  the 
buildings  remained  as  insoluble  enigmas,  con- 
structed by  a people  unknown  to  those  bar- 
barians who  then  definitely  settled  themselves 
down  on  the  fertile  soil  of  France.  All  that 
related  to  daily  life,  to  loc.al  government,  and 
to  language,  yet  survived  the  disasters  these 
rude  people  brought  in  their  train,  but  the 
art  of  architecture,  which  demands  quiet, 
study,  and  time  for  its  production,  had 
necessarily  succumbed ; it  had  been  forgotten. 
The  few  fragments  which  remain  to  us 


of  the  architectural  attempts  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  are  but  the  pale  reflex  of 
Boman  art — often,  indeed,  the  del/ris  of  former- 
structures  heaped  up  by  unskilful  hands.  No 
particular  character  distinguishes  these  form- 
less buildings,  and  they  seem  rather  to  give 
the  idea  of  the  decadence  of  a people  than  of 
its  infancy.  Indeed,  what  elements  of  art 
had  the  Franks  to  impoi-t  into  the  Gallo- 
Roman  population  ? The  clergy  established 
themselves  in  the  basilicas  and  temples.  The 
kings  inhabited  the  baths,  the  ruined  palaces, 
or  the  Roman  villas,  and  when  the  barbaric 
hurricane  had  passed,  when  the  new  masters 
of  the  soil  were  faii-ly  established,  they  re- 
produced in  their  churches  or  palaces  the 
Roman  type,  but  avoided  everything  difficult 
of  construction.”  In  fact,  the  Franks  brought 
in  by  Alaric  did  in  Gaul  much  the  same  as 
their  cousins-german,  the  Saxons,  whom 
Hengist  and  Horsa  brought  over  into  Britain. 
Indeed,  the  parallelism  of  the  two  countries 
was  very  great  at  this  epoch,  the  same  causes 
were  producing  the  same  effects,  and  if  we 
compare  the  description  given  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  (who  wrote  [in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century)  of  the  church  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  built  in  the  fifth  century,  with  some 
of  those  described  by  our  own  contemporary 
historians,  we  should  hardly  know  which  was 
which.  Here  is  the  Touraine  bishop’s  ac- 
count : — “ Saint  Numidius  (eighth  bishop  of 
Clermont-Ferrand)  built  this  church,  which 
yet  exists,  and  which  is  the  most  ancient  of 
those  which  we  find  in  the  to-mi.  It  is  500ft. 
long,  COft.  wide,  and  50ft.  high  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof  of  the  nave  ; at  the  end  is  a round 
apse,  and  on  each  side  extend  elegant  aisles. 
The  building  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
cross;  it  has  forty -two  windows,  seventy 
columns,  and  eight  doors.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  ornamented  with  several  kinds  of 
marble  adjusted  to  each  other.”  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  this  was  a basilican  church — built, 
in  fact,  like  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  our  own  country,  more  Rdmanum,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  architects,  like  those 
of  Jarrow,  were  imported  from  Rome.  “ dhe 
new  masters  of  the  Gaulois  established  them- 
selves by  preference  in  the  midst  of  those 
lands,  which  they  divided  amongst  them- 
selves. They  found  there,  in  the  agglomera- 
tion of  husbandmen  and  serfs  accustomed  to 
agricultural  pm-suits,  a source  of  revenue  easy 
to  perceive,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a Ger- 
man chieftain.  The  towns  yet  preserved  their 
municipal  government — a feature  commend- 
ing itself  to  and  respected  by  the  barbarians. 
But  these  vestiges  of  an  older  civilization 
could  not  fail  to  embarrass  the  new-comers, 
strong  and  powerful  though  they  were.  Fht 
conquering  strangers  loved  not  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a population  superior 
to  themselves  in  maimers  and  civilization , 
a moral  restraint,  at  least,  would  trouble  thest 
savage  and  independent  [meii.  ^ ioleni 
exercises,  the  chase  and  war,  with  an  oigu 
now  and  then  for  a little  diversion,  suitec 
their  camp  life ; and  thus,  rmder  the  first  race 
the  isolated  Roman  villas  were  prefen-ed  a: 
the  residences  of  their  kings  and  chieftons 
There,  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors  bve< 
together,  and  the  buildings  resembled  larg' 
ac^ricultural  establishments.  There  the  Franl 
kings  held  their  court,  there  they  gave  them 
selves  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  an. 
lived  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  which  the; 
gathered  into  immense  garners,  and^  wlie 
their  provisions  were  all  goiie,  they  change, 
their  residence,  and  “ requisitioned  a ner 
district.  The  house  portion  of  these  estar 
lishiuents  was  decorated  with  a certain 
elegance.  Vast  porticoes,  huge  stables 
spacious  courts,  and  large  covered 
wherein  were  convoked  the  synods,  where 
court  was  held,  and  where  those  mighty  ‘ 
bauches  took  place,  made  up  the  chrettam 
residence.  Out-buildings,  in  which  wei| 
lodo-ed  the  officers  and  retainers  su 
rounded  it,  and  beyond  stretched  away  oi 
lines  of  houses  occupied  by  the  industn 
classes,  male  and  female,  necessary  to  supp 
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their  wants — from  goldsmiths  to  blacksmiths, 
from  weavers  to  cordwainers,  all  were  there, 
and  the  villa  became  a village.  This  aggi’e- 
gation,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  produced  a 
great  effect  upon  the  history  of  architecture. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Enw-tuo  1’Anson,  vice- 
president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  raeetuig  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  and 
several  donations  to  the  library  announced,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Mitchell  Withers,  of  Sheffield,  was  unanimously 
elected  a Fellow. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  Examiners 
and  Moderators  for  the  Voluntary  Architectural 
Examination  to  be  holden  this  year. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Council  suggested 
Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  Aitchison,  and  Mr.  Tarn,  as  fit 
and  proper  persons  for  Examiners,  and  recommended 
that  Messr.s.  Phend  Spiers  and  T.  H.  lYatson 
should  be  elected  as  Moderators. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.vns.ikd,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hayward,  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  Aitchi.son,  and  Mr. 
Tarn  were  unanimously  elected  Examiners  ; and 
Mr.  Nash  proposed  that  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Watson  be  elected  Moderators,  remarking  that  both 
those  gentlemen  were  men  of  distinguished  attain- 
ments. The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.vrry,  it  was  put  to  the  meeting  and 
carried  without  a dissentient. 

The  CiLURMAN  next  read  a letter  from  the  Queen, 
in  which  her  Majesty  expressed  her  approval  of 
the  selection  by  the  Institute  of  Mr.  .James  Forgus- 
son  as  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Royal  Cold 
Medal. 

Mr.  E.  S.VLOMONS,  Fellow,  then  read  a paper  en- 
titled : — 

.1  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALEXjVNDRA  THEATRE, 
LIVERPOOL,  AND  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
THEATRES  GENER.VLLY. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  author  said 
that  he  should,  in  this  paper,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
fine him.self  to  such  points  as  his  experience  had 
taught  him,  avoiding  altogether  the  literature  of  the 
theatre,  as  well  as  those  strictly  architectural  por- 
tions of  design  or  construction  with  which  doubtless, 
every  member  was  well  conversant.  The  most  con- 
venient plan  would  be  to  take  the  subject  under 
various  heads,  of  which  the  folloiving  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  important: — General  arrangement,  en- 
trances and  exits  for  audience,  height  of  tiers  for 
boxes,  line  of  sight,  construction  of  stage,  mechanical 
arrangement  of  scenery,  painting-room,  and  scene- 
docks,  accommodation  for  managers  and  artists, 
workshops  for  different  departments  (viz.,  property- 
maker,  car])enter,  gasman,  and  metalworker),  light- 
ing of  auditorium  and  stage,  lime  light,  water 
supply,  heating,  ventilation,  and  decoration. 

General  Arrangement. — On  this  subject  Mr. 
S.VLOMONs  said  that  in  the  Alexamlra  Theatre 
at  Liverpool  he  had  tried  to  avoid  what  he 
considered  to  be  a defect  in  most  of  our  best 
theatres  — even  Drury  Lane,  with  all  its  mag- 
nificence, had  this  defect  specially  marked  — a 
certain  coldness  and  want  of  comfort  in  the  en- 
trances, staircases,  and  passages.  He  therefore 
tried  to  assimilate  his  plan  to  that  of  an  ordinar}' 
mansion,  with  its  entrance-hall,  staircase,  ante- 
room, and  grand  saloon,  so  that  having  once  passed 
the  entrance,  the  visitor  would  be  in  a suite  of  rooms 
instead  of  again  entering  cold  passages  and  corri- 
dors. Firstly,  there  was  a carriage-drive,  lead- 
ing to  the  crush-room  (an  apartment  of  ample 
size),  to  the  right ; the  audience  was  conducted  by 
the  grand  staircase,  10ft.  6in.  vvdde,  into  the  foyer 
or  ante-room,  through  which  all  must  pass  (thereby 
avoiding  a cold  useless  room,  merely  attached  to  the 
theatre),  and  from  thence  at.  once  to  the  salle — the 
French  term,  which  the  author  preferred  to  use  to 
“ auditorium.”  The  corridor  was  here  merged  into 
what  were  usually  termed  the  boxes.  Mr.  Salomons 
said  he  adopted  this  plan  first  at  the  Prince’s 
Theatre,  Manchester  ; the  advantages  were  many — 
a greater  freedom  of  circulation,  a space  obtained  for 
standing  room  on  crowded  nights,  and  a more 
elegant  appearance.  He  was  not  sure,  however, 
that  this  plan  would  answer  in  the  metropolis,  as  there 
was  not  the  privacy  in  entering  the  private  boxes 
which  he  thought  a London  manager  would  consider 
most  desirable.  The  theatre  proper  was  on  the  first 
floor,  by  which  plan  a large  amount  of  valuable 
space  wa-s  gained — a most  important  point  with 
le  present  value  of  land ; it  also  prev^ented  draught 
the  gam  also  was  great  on  the  stage.  Theonly  dis-’ 
ai  vantage  was  the  necessary  extra  number  of  steps 


to  the  various  parts  of  the  house.  The  first  point 
in  commencing  to  work  out  the  iilaus  was  the  width 
of  the  opening  of  the  proscenium.  The  advantages 
in  making  it  larger  (it  is  only  28ft.)  would  have 
been  a greater  capacity  in  the  salle,  as  naturally 
the  circles  would  be  larger,  and  a corresponding 
gTander  effect  would  have  been  obtained ; but  he 
thought  that  this  was  far  more  than  balanced  by 
the  disadvantages  in  this  (a  provincial)  theatre.  A 
large  theatre  when  not  filled  looked  very  cold,  and 
naturally  had  a chilling  effect  upon  the  audience, 
and  as  there  were  generally  as  many  “ poor  ” nights 
in  a year  (sometimes  more)  as  good  ones,  this 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Then  to  get  the 
same  effect  ivith  numbers  on  the  stage,  a large 
opening  required  so  many  more.  For  instance, 
where  Drury  Lane  would  require  a ballet  of  24,  one 
of  IG,  or  even  12,  sufficed  in  the  Alexandra ; and 
probably  by  the  general  public  the  difference  of 
numbers  would  not  be  appreciated ; and  so  through- 
out with  “supers,”  &c.  This,  of  cour.se,  applied 
also  to  scenery,  &c.,  which  required  to  be  so  much 
less,  which  not  only  was  a saving  in  material,  but 
also  in  the  labour  of  worldng ; for  instance,  the 
largest  cloths  in  a theatre  in  England  were  at 
Covcnt  Garden,  where  they  were  7Uft.  by  50ft., 
while  at  the  Alexandra  they  were  40ft.  by  28ft. ; 
and  although  not  double  the  size,  they  must  have 
cost  at  the  former  twice  as  much,  with  working,  as 
at  the  latter.  The  opening  of  Covent  Garden 
proscenium  was  50ft.  It  was  also  very  desirable  to 
have  a small  stage  for  comedies,  farces,  and  other 
light  pieces,  where  the  audience  should  be  able  to 
see  distinctly  the  facial  play  and  finer  points  of 
acting,  which  would  be  lost  on  a large  stage.  If 
the  Prince  of  Wales’  company,  for  instance,  ad- 
mirable as  it  was,  were  transported  to  Covent 
Garden,  the  great  perfection  of  the  acting  would  be 
lost.  The  opening  of  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  Man- 
chester, was  2Gft.,  and  this  Mr.  Solomons  thought 
just  too  small  for  the  purpose  wliich  the  directors 
had  in  view.  This  point  settled,  the  next 
was  the  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  fronts 
of  the  circle.  In  his  opinion  the  most  perfect 
form  would  be  a semi-ellipse,  with  its  long 
axis  parallel  to  the  curtain-line.  This,  however, 
practically,  would  not  do,  as  the  number  held  by 
a theatre  so  formed  would  be  too  few;  there- 
fore a modification  must  be  made,  and,  taking  all 
circumstances  into  consideration,  convenience,  num- 
ber of  audience,  and  -beauty,  the  horse-shoe,  and  its 
various  modifications,  was,  in  his  opinion,  undoubt- 
edly the  best,  although  he  had  recently  built  a 
theatre  of  a novel  form.  In  this  case,  being  rather 
pinched  for  space  from  back  to  front,  he  might  say 
that  the  ciuve  formed  itself,  as  he  had  to  so  great 
an  extent  to  be  ruled  by  the  formation  of  the  ground, 
and  it  was  desirable  to  get  as  many  rows  of  seats  as 
possible.  One  peculiarity  was  that  the  pit  did  not  ex- 
tend under  the  boxes.  This  was  decided  upon  by 
the  directors,  uffiose  main  object  in  building  the 
theatre  was  not  gain,  but  to  have  a handsome  and 
luxurious  house,  worthy  of  Liverpool.  With  regard 
to  acoustics,  the  natural  form  of  a theatre  was  that 
best  adapted  for  sound,  and,  to  make  success  certain, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  use  wood  in  the  ceilings  and 
wall-linings. 

Entrances  and  Exits. — The  paramount  iip- 
portance  of  providing  ample  entrances  and  exits 
(with  easy  staircases  without  winders)  in  all 
public  buildings  was,  no  doubt,  duly  estimated 
by  tlie  members  of  the  Institute ; still,  he 
udshed  to  make  a remark  or  two  on  this  head  in 
connection  with  theatres.  In  all  cases,  he  thought, 
the  place  of  exit  and  of  entrance  should  be  the 
same,  because,  as  soon  as  ever  an  alarm  took  place, 
the  audience  naturally  rushed  to  the  doors  by  which 
it  entered.  These,  therefore,  should  be  of  ample 
size.  The  staircases  of  the  Alexandra  were  not,  he 
regretted  to  say,  all  he  could  desire,  although,  per- 
haps, larger,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
audience,  than  in  any  theatre  in  England.  It  was, 
however,  more  in  arrangement  than  size  that  they 
were  defective,  and  this  was  necessitated  by  want  of 
space.  The  pit,  circle,  and  gallery  staus  were  in  the 
same  staircase,  6ft.  Gin.  wide.  There  were  good 
landings,  but  there  were  also  some  winders  that 
should  not  be ; these  were  a necessity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cramped  arrangement.  Mr.  Salomons 
did  not  think  that  in  any  case  there  .should  be  a 
flight  of  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  steps  ivithout 
a landing.  He  found  the  following  a good  rule  for 
the  width  of  staircases  : For  any  number  up  to  100, 
the  staircase  should  be  not  less  than  4ft.,  with  an 
additional  foot  for  every  hundred  persons.  Thus, 
supposing  a .gallery  to  hold  700  people,  the  stair.s 
should  be  10ft.  wide,  and  he  therefore  considered 
the  stairs  to  the  gallery  of  the  Alexandra  (which 
held  about  that  number  of  persons)  to  be  about  2ft. 
Gin.  too  narrow.  No  one  could  be  insensible  to  the 


importance  of  providing  properly  for  the  escape  of 
an  audience,  whether  from  actual  danger  or  from 
panic  ; and  the  more  so  as  it  seemed  never  to  have 
bsen  satisfactorily  settled  how  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
mitigate,  the  headlong  rush  and  truinpluig  which  had 
so  often  occiured  on  such  occasions.  No  doubt  a 
wide  passage  was  much  better  than  a narrow  one, 
where  a large  crowd  of  persons  are  all  moving 
rapidly  along  together.  But  then  the  larger  the 
aperture  the  more  dan.ger  there  was  of  the  stream 
being  overtaken  and  forced  into  a heap  of  fallen 
bodies  by  the  pressure  from  behind,  which,  having 
no  means  of  re.sisting  the  force,  could  only  succumi) 
to  it,  as  in  the  fearful  tragedy  at  Santiago.  To 
prevent  this,  Mr.  Salomons  proposed  to  divide  the 
passage  into  parallel  sections  by  barriers  2ft.  Gin. 
apart  (which  would  allow  two  persons  abreast),  and 
about  3ft.  Gin.  in  height,  so  that  everyone  could,  all 
the  time  they  were  moving,  have  a support  to  lay 
hold  of,  and  thus  would  only  have  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  one  or  two  immediately  behind.  For 
the  same  reason,  but  in  a greater  degree,  the  stair- 
cases should  be  divided  in  the  same  way.  In 
planning  the  front  of  the  house  care  would  be  re- 
(piired  in  so  placing  the  money-takers  and  checker.s 
that  they  might  have  proper  access  from  the  treasury 
behind,  and  be  under  the  immediate  control  and  in- 
spection of  the  manager  while  the  audience  was 
coming  in,  so  that  any  purloining  or  other  irregulari- 
ties might  not  easily  be  carried  on. 

The  Manager's  Boom  should  be  within  easy 
access  of  the  stage  and  the  offices  and  rooms 
in  connection  ivith  it,  but  its  situation  should 
also  be  very  private,  for  there  was  no  man 
whose  privacy  was  less  regarded,  and  he  should 
therefore  be  out  of  the  inmiedlate  reach  of  casual 
visitors  and  iillers.  In  the  Alexandra  Theatre  his 
room  was  placed  just  between  the  green-room  and 
front  of  the  house,  so  that,  should  occasion  require 
his  attendance  at  either  end,  he  would  be  close  at 
hand. 

Height  Betioeen  Tiers. — In  consequence  of 
the  dress-circle  being  nearly  on  the  level  of  the 
stalls,  and  as  there  were  only  two  tiers  above, 
Mr.  Salomons  had  less  difficulty  than  usual 
with  the  height  between  the  tiers.  It  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  there  should  be  as  much 
head-room  as  possible  between  each  tier,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  appearance  and  comfort,  but  also  of 
ventilation.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  higher  they  were  the  greater  the  number  of 
steps  required,  and  as  the  back  of  each  tier  was 
necessarily  the  liighest  part,  owing  to  the  slope  that 
was  required  to  give  the  proper  line  of  sight,  this 
height  was  stiU  further  increased,  so  that  in  arrang- 
ing the  several  tiers  due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
these  essentials,  as  well  as  to  the  class  of  house 
intended,  and  its  requirements. 

Line  of  Sight. — This  portion  of  Mr.  Salomon’s 
liaper  would  be  unintelligible  without  the  diagram.s 
with  which  it  was  illustrated,  and  these  we  are  unable 
to  give. 

Construction  of  Stage. — The  author  said  that 
to  enter  thoroughly  into  tliis  subject  woidd  take 
him  beyond  his  prescribed  limits ; he  ivoidd  there- 
fore content  himself  with  directing  attention  to 
the  most  important  points  that  ivere  necessary 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
Flnglish  mode  of  working  scenery;  he  objected 
most  strongly  to  the  general  use  of  flats,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  Continental  theatres  were  far  in 
advance  of  ours  in  this  respect.  Here,  the  ignorance 
of  our  stage  carpenters  and  managers  had  to  be  con- 
tended with,  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  old 
stereotjqied  forms  and  antiquated  mechanisms  were 
so  rooted  that  it  was  almost  useless  to  attempt  any 
change,  as  it  was  sure  to  end  in  their  making  all  the 
obstacles  they  coidd  where  difficulties  appeared,  and 
creating  them  where  they  did  not  exist.  Mr. 
Salomons  thought  that  all  scenes  that  were  not 
“ practicable”  should  be  painted  on  a cloth.*  What 
coidd  be  worse  than  the  way  in  which  we  saw 
landscape  scenes  constantly  put  upon  the  stage,  at 
Drury  Lane,  for  instance.  First  the  two  flats  were 
pushed  forward,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  upright 
joint  (very  often  a bad  one,  and  plentifully  be- 
daubed with  the  dirty  finger-marks  of  the  scene- 
shifters)  would  meet  without  being  seen ; then 
a border  had  to  be  lowered  to  make  up  the  necessary 
height  and  mask  the  grooves  and  border  lights  ; then 
the  side  scenes  or  wings  had  to  be  pushed  on  to 
make  out  the  requisite  width.  By  this  plan  there 
were  four  joints,  all  perfectly  visible,  whereas,  if  a 
cloth  had  been  used,  there  would  have  been  none, 
for  the  size  of  the  cloth  would  be  just  equal  to  the 
five  pieces  before  named  put  together ; there  wa.s. 

*The  word  “ cloth,”  in  stage  parlance,  signifies  any 
scene  touching  the  stage  (not  strained  on  framework), 
and  worked  either  by  roller  or  pulled  straight  up  by 
battens  top  and  bottom. 
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l)esi(le?,  a prat  saving  in  the  expense  of  wood 
framing,  less  time  was  taken  in  painting,  and  one 
man  did  the  work  of  five.  Mr.  Salomons  said  he 
was  supported  in  this  view  liy  lleverly,  Grieve, 
Telhin,  and  all  our  great  seene-i)aintcrs,  who  con- 
stantly repetted  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend 
with.  Covent  (iarden  was  the  only  theatre  he  knew 
in  England  with  the  stage  constructed  on  this 
^irinciple,  and  the  finest  scenic  effects  were  got  there. 
The  height  from  the  stage  to  the  gridiron  floor 
should  be  double  the  height  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
Prince’s  d’heatre  in  Manchester  (the  first  theatre  itlr. 
.Salomons  built)  was  the  first  one  in  which  this 
could  be  done.  The  size  of  the  cloths  must  be 
decided  by  the  architect,  so  tliat  the  flies  and  grid- 
iron floor  should  have  their  proper  relative  positions, 
and  the  painting  frame  be  of  the  proper  size.  The 
opening  of  the  Alexandra  proscenium  being  .30  ft., 
the  clPhs  should  be  14  ft.  wider,  or,  better,  IG  ft., 
that  is,  44  ft.  to  46  ft.  wide,  but  for  want  of  width, 
he  could  only  get  them  42  ft.,  and  the  height  was 
27  ft.  The  flies,  therefore,  were  43  ft.  apart,  and  the 
height  from  stage  to  pidiroii  floor  was  .54  ft.,  thus 
allowing  the  cloth  to  be  taken  straiglit  up  out  of  sight 
without  folding— a peat  economy  being  thus  gained 
ill  the  working  and  space.  It  was  a great  defect  .at 
Covent  Garden,  where  the  cloths  •'are  50  ft.  high, 
that  thev  had  to  be  taken  up  in  three  folds,  an 
arrangement  which  of  course  required  a multiplicity 
of  ropes  and  battens,  and  increased  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  scene,  besides  taking  up  three  times  the 
space— a point  of  great  importance.  When  the 
Alexandra  was  opened,  there  were  no  pooves  either 
for  flats  or  wings,  the  wings  being  worked  on  move- 
able  ladders,  as  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  necessary 
framed  pieces  and  flats  for  interiors  and  other 
“ practicable”  pieces  were  worked  in  a panoramic 
grooye — that  is,  a framed  piece  out  of  sight,  which 
could  be  let  down  in  pooves  for  these  framed  pieces 
to  slide  in;  but  about  a year  since  they  altered 
this  arrangement,  and  went  b.ack  to  the  old  system. 
They  still,  however,  had  as  many  scenes  as  possible 
on  cloths,  which  was  in  itself  a peat  gain.  The 
height  of  these  wings  and  flats  Mr.  .Salomons  fixed 
at  19  ft.  ; the  depth  under  the  stage  should  be 
sufficient  to  allow  these  pieces  to  sink  out  of  sight. 
The  wiilth  of  each  flat  was  14  ft.,  and  sufficient 
space  should  be  allowed  on  each  side  to  draw  these 
off,  witli  an  ample  passage  beyond.  It  economised 
the  working  of  the  stage,  the  men  did  not  get  in 
each  other’s  way,  there  was  more  room  to  remove 
and  place  properties,  and,  therefore,  less  chance  of 
their  l)eing  broken  and  damaged,  and  the  dresses  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  were  not  so  li.ahle  to  be 
spoiled.  In  this  respect  the  Alexandra  was  deficient, 
though  better  off  than  most  theatres.  Beyond  this, 
again,  on  each  side  there  should  be  scene  docks  of 
sufficient  depth  to  take  a flat.  Drury  Liine  was  very 
well  ]>launed  in  this  respect.  The  floor  of  the  stage 
should  rake  from  back  to  front,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  perspective  effects,  and  giving  peater 
ease  to  the  performers  in  various  actions,  piirticularly 
in  dancing;  1 in  26  Mr.  Salomons  had  found  to  be 
tfie  most  satisfactory  padient.  Tins  inclination  h.ad 
a natural  tendency  to  cause  the  wlnde  stage  to  bear 
forward,  a tendency  increased  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  longitudinal  ties,  which,  as  the  bridges  and 
sinks  had  to  work  transversely,  must  be  dispensed 
with.  To  prevent  this  hearing  forward  the  stage 


joists  were  usu.ally  “locked”  with  iron  hooks  from 
joist  to  joist  the  whole  length  of  the  stage,  and  be- 
fore any  bridge  or  cut  could  be  used,  those  fastenings 
between  the  joists  on  such  bridge  or  cut  must  be 
undone — a most  unsatisfactory  mode  of  working. 
At  the  Alexandra  Theatre  Mr.  .Salomons  placed  the 
uprights  which  supported  the  joists  two  inches  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  so  that  before  any  strain 
could  push  them  forward  it  must  first  push  them  up,  a 
tendency  which  would  beresisted  by  theflooring.  'Ibis 
plan  answered  well  for  a year  or  so,  but  a month  or 
two  ago  it  w.as  founil  neces.sary  to  lock  the  joists  in 
the  old  fashion;  the  necessity  arising,  probably,  from 
the  padual  giving  and  loosening  of  the  joints  and 
shrinking  of  the  timber.  Mr.  .Salomons  bere  ex- 
hibited a .section  showing  a plan  which  he  antici])ated 
might  answer,  but  which  he  had  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing.  In  this  ])lan,  instead  of  the 
sli.lors  working  in  the  usual  way,  he  would  fix  an 
iron  fillet  on  the  edges,  working  in  a poove,  and  thus 
each  .slider  would  form  its  own  lock  between  its 
joist.s.  lie  said  he  .should  very  much  like  to  have 
the  opportviuity  of  erecting  a wrought-iron  stage, 
as  he  felt  convinced  that  more  rigidity,  and,  con.se- 
qucntlv,  more  perfect  working,  cmild  be  .sccureil  in 
iron  than  in  any  other  material ; but  he  was  afraid 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  tiud  a manager  willing 
to  go  to  the  rcipiisite  ex|iense.  The  mezzanine  floor 
should  lie  only  abovit  ti  ft.  6 in.  under  the  stage,  so 
that  should  any  lever,  rope,  or  slider  go  wrong,  the 
men  la-low  could  at  once  reach  the  defective  part 


without  the  trouble  or  time  necessary  to  fetch  a 
ladder. 

The  Faintivff-room  in  the  Alexandra  Theatre  is 
placed  on  one  .side  of  the  stage ; it  would  have  been 
much  more  convenient  if  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
stage,  but  sufficient  depth  for  this  was  not  available. 
ThLsize  of  the  room  was  of  course  repilated  by  the 
size  of  the  cloth.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  frame  was  high  enough  to  have  the  canvas 
stretched  in  one.  It  was  very  frecpient- in  fact,  very 
oeneral — in  mo.st  jiainting-rooms,  that  when  painting 
a cloth,  it  had  to  be  done  in  twice,  a defect  which 
increased  the  working  expenses,  since  not  only  had 
the  carpenters  to  move  the  cloth  after  it  had  been 
once  stretched,  but  the  artist  also  had  to  work  at  his 
picture  in  patches,  and  stop  at  a certain  line,  how- 
ever much  it  might  interfere  with  his  painting. 

The  Dressiiifj-rooms  for  the  principal  actors  and 
actresses  should  be  comfortable  and  conveniently 
disposed,  free  from  draughts,  and  within  easy  access 
of  the  stao-e.  The  steps  conducting  to  them  should 
be  as  few  as  possible,  and  distinct  from  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  chorus,  ballet, 
or  supers. 

In  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  the  space  .at  his  com- 
mand preventetl  Jlr.  Salomons  from  arranging  these 
rooms  as  he  should  have  wished.  lie  was  .able  to 
get  only  one  dressing-room  on  the  stage  level,  but  .at 
least  four  such  rooms,  two  for  ladies  .and  two  for 
o-entlemen,  should  be  provided.  Tbe  stairs  leading 
to  the  ballet  and  chorus  rooms  should,  if  jiossible, 
be  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  so  that  there  should  be  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  A sense  of  propriety  would 
also  suggest  that  the  dressing-rooms  of  males  and 
females  should  be  approached  by  different  stair- 
cases. Two  Green-rooms  should  be  provided,  one 
for  the  principals  and  one  for  the  ballet,  &c. 

The  Orchestra  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
accommodate  the  full  complement  of  mnsici.ans  for  a 
powerful  .and  well-balanced  band.  In  connection 
with  the  orchestra  there  should  be  a room  for  the 
assembling  of  the  musicians  and  for  tuning,  &c.,  so 
placed  that  the  sound  of  the  instruments  should  not 
be  within  hearing  of  the  audience,  and  another  room 
for  practising.  There  should  also  be  a library  for 
music.al  literature  and  score,  which  it  was  indispen- 
sable should  be  fire-proof. 

The  Carpenter's  Shop  in  the  Alex,andra  Theatre 
is  below  the  stage  on  the  mezzanine  floor ; it  would 
have  been  better  could  it  h.ave  been  placed  on  a level 
with  the  stage,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
out  the  large  pieces  of  framework  now  so  constantly 
used  in  theatres. 

“Projjerty”  Department. — “Properties”  accu- 
mulated very  fast,  and  as  some  of  them  were  very 
costly  there  should  be  sufficient  room  to  store  them 
carefully  away.  There  should  also  be  a small 
room  near  to  the  prompter,  so  that  the  properties 
required  for  the  night's  i)erforinance  might  be  close 
at  hand.  A well-lighted  room  of  ample  size  was 
necessary  for  the  making  of  properties,  the  position 
of  which  was  not  important  so  long  as  care  was 
taken  to  have  an  ample  jiassage  from  it  to  the  stage, 
so  as  to  allow  for  that  transit  of  the  more  bulky 
.articles.  lu  the  Alexandra  Theatre  this  room  was 
placed  behind  the  gallery. 

Gas  and  Lime-light  Arrangements. — The  gas  ar- 
rangements for  the  stage  were  very  important; 
the  method  ordinarily  adopted  (i.e.,  by  means  of 
borders,  wing-lights,  and  float  or  foot-lights)  was 
perhaps  the  best.  Tlie  foot-lights  at  the  Alexandra 
were  somewhat  novel,  and  were  devised  by  Mr. 
Salomons,  and  carried  out  and  patented  by  ^Messrs. 
Defries.  A channel  behind  the  burners  led  into  a 
flue  built  iu  the  wall,  avhich  flue  drew  off  the 
vitiated  and  he.ated  air  ; in  front  were  two  frames, 
tilled  in  evith  coloured  glasses,  worked  by  .a  lever  from 
the  prompter’s  box  as  the  effects  might  be  recpiired. 
The  tops  of  the  burners  were  on  a level  with  the 
stage,  and  the  top  of  the  iron  box  enclosing  them 
was  oin.  higher,  so  that  the  view  was  very  slightly 
impeded,  and  from  no  part  of  the  house  could  the 
flicker  of  the  flames  be  seen.  Besides  the  gas-light- 
ing, it  was  very  important  that  the  architect  should 
make  provision  for  the  lime-light.  In  the  Alexandra 
Theatre,  the  gas  meters  were  placed  in  the  cellar 
below  the  stage — perhaps  as  convenient  a place  as 
could  be  found.  Supply  ])ipes  for  the  two  gases 
were  laid  out  in  the  usual  way,  each  lantern  having 
india-rubher  tubes  to  attach  to  the  snpifly-pipes.  A 
work-room,  with  forge,  should  be  supplied  for  the 
gas-man  ; iu  the  Alexandra  this  was  on  the  cellar- 
floor  level.  It  wotdd  be  very  desirable  to  b.ght  all 
the  gas  by  electricity,  as  a saving  of  gas  would  be 
effected,  and  a great  source  of  danger  from  fire 
averted. 

Heating  and  Ventilation.  — The  Alex,andra 
Theatre  is  heated  by  hot-air,  which  Mr.  Salomons 


preferred  to  hot-water,  as  he  considered  it  was 
more  rapid  in  its  effects,  and  that  the  currents  were 
more  easily  regulated.  It  was  only  neces.sary  to 
heat  a theatre  for  a short  time  before  the  audience 
assembled;  the  people  and  the  gas  kept  it  warm 
enough  afterwards.  The  usual  way  of  abstracting 
the  vitiated  air  in  a theatre  was  by  a large  venti- 
lating shaft  over  tbe  chandelier  or  sun-burner.  Thi.s 
arrangement  undoubtedly  effectu.ally  drew  away  a 
great  amount  of  foul  air,  but  after  the  audience  had 
assembled  some  time,  the  moment  the  ciu-tain  was 
raised  a large  volume  of  comparatively  cool  air 
found  its  way  from  the  stage,  and  naturally  flowed 
towards  the  centre  light,  and  was  at  once 
carried  off  and  to  a great  extent  wasted.  Some 
penetrated  under  the  boxes,  and  caused  eddies  and 
currents,  but  these  were  currents  of  foul  air,  as  there 
was  no  regular  current  from  the  different  circles. 
Mr.  Salomons,  therefore,  in  the  Alexandra  Theatre, 
closed  the  shaft  above  the  sunlight,  so  that  the  fre.sh 
air  from  the  stage  and  the  other  channels  provided 
for  its  admission  flowed  at  once  to  the  different 
circles,  at  the  back  of  which  he  provided  outlets  into 
flues  which,  above  the  ceiling,  went  into  the  great 
shaft  above  the  sunlight,  thus  utilising  the  heating 
power  generated.  The  result  had  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

Water  Supply. — Great  care  should  be  taken  to  allow 
for  an  ample  sui)ply  of  water,  and  for  a proper  system 
of  stand-i)ipes  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  The  system 
ordin.arily  adopted  was  as  perfect  as  any  with  which 
Mr.  Salomons  was  acquainted.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  extinguish  a fire  in  a theatre  if  taken  in  time,  and 
there  were  more  narrow  escapes  from  fire  in  theatres 
than  the  public  were  aware  of.  The  prevalent  idea 
that  the  scenery  was  very  inflammable  was  an  erro- 
neous one:  the  distemper  used  was  not  easily  com- 
bustible. The  liability  of  a theatre  to  take  tire  con- 
sisted rather  in  the  quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  con- 
struction— not  only  on  the  stage,  but  throughout 
tlie  house.  That  on  the  stage  could  scarcely  be 
better  disposed  for  catching  fire,  with  its  light  scant- 
lings and  air  spaces  between.  As  water  was  now 
abundantlv  used,  frequently  in  scenic  effects,  it  was 
well  to  provide  a large  cistern  lor  an  ample  imme- 
diate supply,  and  to  lay  (as  had  been  done  at  the 
Alexandra)  a drain,  with  an  eye  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage  to  carry  away  the  waste  water. 

Acoustics. — Fortunately  the  general  form  of  a 
theatre  was  most  favourable  to  the  conveyance  of 
sound.  It  was  said  that  there  should  be  as  little 
raised  decoration  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  a free 
surface  for  the  passage  of  the  sound,  and  to  this  the 
perfection  of  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  late  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  was  iu  a great  measure  attributed. 
Jlr.  Salomons,  however,  doubted  whether  this  was 
the  cause,  as  the  whole  of  the  boxes  (and  the  theatre 
was  almost  all  boxes)  were  hung  with  curtains  (the 
worst  conductors  of  sound,  quite  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  good  effects  of  the  level  surfaces  of 
painted  ornament  (which,  by  the  way,  were  painted 
on  canvas — a non-conducting  medium).  Mr.  Salo- 
mons attributed  the  acoustic  perfection  of  the  theatre 
to  its  form,  and  to  the  box-fronts,  &c.,  being  made 
of  wood. 

Decorations. — The  author  said  that  he  was  ^eatl) 
in  favour  of  raised  decorations.  In  his  opinion  no 
similarlv  rich  effept  could  be  attained  by  any  paint- 
ing, however  good ; and  if  the  painting  were  not  of 
the  very  first-class  character  (which  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  and  when  obtained  was  very  ex])en- 
sive)  it  had  a tawdry  effect,  and  resembled  ordinary 
paper-hanging  ornament.  In  the  Alexandra  Theatre 
the  panels  in  the  box-fronts  were  filled  in  with  blue 
tufted  satin,  which  gave  a very  rich  effect,  and  was 
not  expensive. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Mr.  Salomoiw  quoted 
the  following  from  a letter  written  iu  1867  by  y‘[- 
John  Oxenford,  the  Times’  theatrical  critic,  quahfy- 
ing  it  with  the  remark  that  he  had  never  been  in 
America,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  any  drawing  o an 
American  theatre “ With  the  exception  of  the 
Bowery,  the  New  York  theatres,  considered  as  edi- 
fices, furnish  models  which  the  Loudon  architec 
would  do  well  to  imitate,  as  they  are  light  com- 
modious, and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  nearly  i 
whole  of  the  aucUence  a good  view  of  the  .stage 
The  theatres  iu  London  that  mostly  resemble  then 
are  Astley’s  iu  its  present  condition,  and  the  sma 
house  at  Highburv  Barn.  But  a far  better  um 
tation— one,  indeed,  that  exceeds  the  originals— is  tn 
Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  in  which  the  likenes 
of  the  American  houses  is  qualified  by  gorgwu 
appointments,  scarcely  to  be  matched  anywhere. 

A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Hansard,  Horace  Jones,  Anderson,  GUbert,  1 her 
Spiers,  Phipps,  and  Wiltshire  took  part,  and  ti 
customary  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  paper  haMr, 
been  unanimously  tendered,  the  meeting  'a  as  ma 
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a special  one  of  members  only,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a proposed  scheme  (which  will  he  fonnd  on 
page  222)  for  an  annual  conference  of  architects,  to 
be  held  at  the  Institute. 


BREAKWATERS. 

ri^HE  whole  construction  of  breakwaters  turns 
JL,  upon  the  theory  of  waves,  saj’s  a writer  in  the 
Mechanics’  Magazine.  If  their  action  he  not 
thoroughly  understood  and  its  effects  provided  for 
in  a scientific  and  .skilful  manner,  the  strongest  and 
most  solid  description  of  work  will  yield  in  course  of 
time  to  the  never-ceasing  attacks  of  the  water.  A 
breakwater,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a structure 
designed  to  arrest  or  hrealc  the  force  of  waves.  It 
may  be  either  of  a temporary  or  jiermanent 
character,  stationary  or  movaide,  and  may  be  con- 
structed of  timber,  stone,  iron,  and  many  other 
materials.  Natural  breakwaters  exist  in  abundance, 
and  are  the  results  of  long-continued  aqueous  action. 
They  generally  owe  their  origin  to  the  gradual 
undermining  of  lofty  cliffs  by  the  sea.  Little  by 
little  the  debris  accumulates  until  it  rises  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then  constitutes  a 
natural  rampart,  and  serves  as  a i)rotection  against 
the  further  disintegration  of  the  parent  rock  from 
which  it  sprung.  Breakwaters  are  frequently  con- 
structed expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
exposed  coasts  and  preventing  the  inevitable  en- 
croachments which  the  sea  would  certainly  make  but 
for  the  artificial  precautions  adopted.  It  is  well 
known  that  whole  villages  have  been  gradually 
encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  and  ultimately  engulfed. 
This  is  especially  remarkable  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  our  country. 

Solid  breakwaters  which  oppose  a direct  resistance 
to  the  force  of  the  waves  are  during  storms  subjected 
to  great  violence.  The  maximum  altitude  of  waves 
in  these  instances  may  be  assumed  equal  to  20  ft., 
which  exert  a force  upon  the  breakwater  equal  to 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  a column  of  water 
of  that  height.  It  is  easy,  on  this  assumption, 
to  calculate  the  minimum  thickness  to  be  given  to 
the  stonework.  In  his  “ Principles  of  Geology  ” 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  quotes  an  example  of  the  re- 
markable force  of  waves — a mass  of  rock,  equal 
to  .300  cubic  feet,  and  weighing  about  28  tons, 
was  transported  to  a distance  of  nearly  90ft.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tremendous 
effort  which  waves  are  capable  of  exerting,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  enormous  stones  in  their  works 
for  sea  defences.  Josephus  mentions  that  Herod 
Laid  the  foundations  of  a marine  engineering  work 
with  stones  containing  over  1,000  cirbic  feet,  com- 
plete monoliths,  in  fact.  AiTiile  there  is  no  doubt 
an  advantage  in  the  size  of  the  stones,  yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  present  day  we  have 
attained  to  a degree  of  science  and  skill  in  con- 
struction which  enables  us  to  dispense  in  some 
measure  with  mere  size  and  weight.  These  last- 
mentioned  features  were  essential  to  construction  in 
the  barbarous  ages ; nevertheless,  if  there  is  one 
class  of  engineering  works  more  than  another  in 
which  large  stones  are  of  value  it  is  that  connected 
with  sea  defence.s.  When  large  stones  are  not  to  be 
procm-ed  the  proper  step  is  to  bind  those  that  are 
used  so  consistently  together  that  they  act  as  one 
mass.  This  was  accomplished  by  Smeaton  in 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  All  the  stones  are 
so  intimately  dovetailed,  joggled,  dowelled,  and 
cramped  together  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  move  in  the  .slightest  degree 
independently  of  its  neighbours.  The  whole  structure 
must  yield  together,  if  it  3field  at  all.  It  cannot  be 
destroyed  in  detail.  It  resists  the  forces  that  for 
more  than  eightj'  years  have  been  incessantly  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  it  by  its  entiretjq  and  not  by 
the  strength  of  any  of  its  component  parts.  As 
with  a lighthouse,  so  with  a solid  break-svater.  The 
clones  of  the  latter  should  be  sufficiently  large  and 
sufficiently  well  bound  together  to  act  as  one  mass. 
Sometime.s,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  accidents  will 
occur.  During  a tremendous  storm  about  thirty 
years  ago  some  of  the  largest  blocks  in  the  Ph'mouth 
breakwater  were  uprooted  and  thrown  bodily  into 
the  water.  They  were  not  loose  imbedded  stones, 
but  cut  and  squared  blocks,  thoroughlj'  bonded  to- 
gether in  cement,  and  made  as  solid  as  possible. 
Whatever  may  be  the  particular  direction  of  the 
force  of  the  wave,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  or 
both,  it  is  merely  a question  of  so  much  weight  or 
pressure.  Obvidu.sly,  therefore,  a certain  weight  of 
material  must  be  provided  in  order  to  afford  an 
adequate  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  water.  If 
this  weight  cannot  be  obtained  in  separate  parts  of 
the  structure,  that  is,  in  each  individual  stone,  it 
must  be  ensured  en  masse.  Although  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  information  extant  upon  the  altitude. 


weight,  and  pressure  of  waves,  there  is  still  great 
want  of  a series  of  accurate  reliable  experiments 
made  at  different  times  of  the  year  jjnd  in  different 
localities. 

Having  briefly  noticed  the  solid  tj’pe  of  break- 
water, we  ma\’  now  glance  at  the  other,  in  which, 
instead  of  the  principle  of  direct  resistance  being 
adopted,  that  of  the  reverse  is  made  use  of.  Instead  of 
defj’ing  and  withstanding  the  force  of  the  waves,  the 
other  method  consists  in  jdelding  to  it,  and  allowing 
it  to  gradually  spend  its  fury  by  being  divided,  or 
broken  up,  as  it  were,  .so  that  it  becomes  quite 
harmless  when  it  arrives  to  landward  of  the  break- 
water. This  may  be  effected  by  a stationary  iron 
breakwater,  but  is  intinitelj'  better  accomplished  by 
a floating  one.  Patents  have  been  taken  out  for 
floating  breakwaters  many  _vears  ago,  but  as  jxt 
little  or  nothing  has  been  (lone  with  them.  One  of 
the  reasons,  probably,  is  that  timber  was  the  material 
selected,  and  another  that  the  true  principle  was 
not  hit  upon.  The  great  ]>oint  to  be  ensured  is  the 
gradual  but  complete  disintegration,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  wave.  It  should  l>e  literally  cut  to  pieces  bj'  the 
breakwater,  and  deprived  of  every  atom  of  violence 
it  possessed  when  first  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
This  is  what  is  well  accomplished  in  Saunders’s 
breakwater,  in  which  wrought  iron  is  the  material 
emploj'ed,  and  the  necessary  strength  obtained  by  a 
scientific  system  of  bracing.  A great,  but  at  the 
same  time  unfounded,  objection  against  floating 
breakwaters  is  that  thei'  break  aw-ay  from  their 
moorings.  Manj’  engineers  of  undoubted  attain- 
ments share  in  this  opinion.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  not  have  seen  a good  design 
of  a floating  breakwater  properly  moored.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  not  the  mooring  that  has  to  be 
attended  to,  but  the  de.sign  and  construction  of  the 
breakwater  itself.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear 
somewhat  odd  that  if  the  “Great  Eastern”  can  be 
held  at  her  moorings  any  question  could  arise  about 
holding  a floating  body,  weighing  iir  separate  sections 
about  CO  tons.  But  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  A 
ship  alwaj'S  rides  at  her  anchors  “ end  on.”  A 
floating  breakwater  must  ride  broadside  on.  It 
depends  altogether  on  the  construction  whether  it 
can  do  this  or  not.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the 
great  importance  that  attaches  itself  to  the  subject  of 
floating  breakwaters.  Botli  at  home  and  abroad  there 
is  abundant  scope  for  them.  There  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  few  localities  in  which  the  large 
outla}^  required  to  construct  a solid  breakwater  of 
masonry  can  be  incurred.  Consequently,  these  places 
are  unprovided  with  any  such  protection,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  their  trade  suffers  terribly  in  conse- 
quence. A floating  breakwater  supplies  aU  the 
accommodation  given  hy  a fixed  permanent  structure 
at  about  a tenth  of  the  cost,  and  can,  moreover,  be 
used  temporarily  at  different  stations,  as  might  be 
required. 


THE  “CRITERION”  COMPETITION. 

IT  is  a question  whether  Her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  are  right  or 
justified  in  letting  the  property  for  the  erection  of 
such  a description  of  building,  nominally  a restau- 
rant ; yet  with  its  music  and  dancing-saloons, 
supper-rooms,  &c.,  it  will  no  doubt  bear  out  the 
character  peculiar  to  the  locality.  It  wiU  be  a 
central  attraction  of  “ gay  life,”  and  like  all  such 
places,  pay  in  proportion  to  the  profligacy  of  its 
patrons.  If  the  licensing  magistrates  keep  in  their 
present  rigorous  humour,  there  will  be  a constant 
liability  of  the  place  losing  its  licences  and 
“ shutting  up.”  This,  of  course,  may  not  take  place 
under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond, 
but  subsequently.  Is  such  questionable  property 
desirable  on  the  ground  ? If  it  fails  as  a Haj’- 
market  house,  it  could  not  well  be  turned  into  anj'- 
thing*else.  So  much  for  the  lessors.  As  to  the 
lessees,  will  the  undertaking  pay  ? If  thei'  could 
have  obtained  their  requirements  at  the  price 
stipulated  at  first,  £20,000,  not  a doubt  but  it 
would.  I pointed  out  in  j'our  journal  when  the 
competition  was  first  made  known  the  insufficienc}’^ 
of  the  sum,  and  the  amount  was  increased  by 
£.5,000,  but  this  is  not  enough.  1 was  present  when 
one  of  the  successful  designs  was  “ cubed  up,”  and 
at  a shilling  per  foot,  a very  low  price  for  such 
work,  it  came  to  over  £00,000.  The  cubical  area  is 
veri'  great,  the  foundations  being  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
underground.  If  to  this  £60,000  you  add  £10,000 
for  fixtures,  furniture,  &c.,  with  cost  of  site  and 
indemnification  to  neighbours  for  injured  lights,  &c., 
the  whole  cost  would  be  beyond  £100,000.  If 
IMessrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  have  not  such  a sum  at 
command,  I do  not  see  how  the  undertaking  can 
be  carried  out.  If  they  have,  are  they  wise 
in  embarking  in  such  a venture  ? As  regards  the 
competitors,  the  matter  does  not  look  hopeful.  Thej' 


have  each  probably  spent  £100  at  least  on  their 
several  sets  of  drawings,  and  have  but  little  toexjiect, 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  conditions,  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Pond  bear  no  respon.sibility  if  the  designs 
cannot  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated  sum,  and  it 
is  certain  that  not  one  of  them  can.  The  competition 
has  been  an  interesting  one,  and  the  drawings  well 
got  iq>,  but  there  seems  much  cause  to  fear  that, 
after  all,  the  whole  thing  will  come  to  naught. 

P.  E.  hi. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL’S. 

Mr.  ALBERT  IIARTSHORNE,  in  a letter  to 
the  Standard,  writes  as  follows : — “ It 
appears,  from  a paragraph  in  the  daily  papers  of  the 
1.5tli  instant,  that  the  committee  for  the  completion 
of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral  have  again  met,  and  decided 
upon  a fresh  scheme  for  rearranging  the  plan.  If 
this  scheme  were  likely  to  be  final,  and  generally 
accepted  as  satisfactorjq  it  would  be  a subject  for 
congratulation,  but  the  new  arrangement  seems  to 
be  as  little  suited  for  practical  use  as  the  present, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  needlessly  destructive,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  obliteration  of  certain 
features  in  the  building  which  command  our  highest 
respect.  I believe  I shall  not  be  considered  too  con- 
servative in  pleading  for  the  restoration  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren’s  choir  to  its  first  position,  and  the  re- 
tention of  Father  Smith’s  organ  for  its  original  pur- 
pose ; and  it  is  sufticientlj’  apparent  that  while  the 
proposed  scheme  will  alter  those  objects,  and  give 
us  nothing  of  a really  serviceable  nature  in  their 
stead,  the  most  defective  point  in  the  design  of  the 
cathedral  will  be  emphasised,  and  the  idea  of  the 
great  architect  in  no  way  carried  out.  It  is  generalh' 
acknowledged  amongst  architectural  critics  that  not 
only  is  the  use  of  the  dome,  as  a mere  ante-chamber 
to  the  choir,  an  absurdity,  but  that  the  arch  con-, 
necting  those  parts  of  the  cathedral  is  of  verj'  insigni- 
ficant proportions,  and  much  too  narrow ; how  much 
more  apparent  will  this  become  when  the  choir  is 
more  closely  connected  with  the  dome,  and 
the  arch  contracted  in  width  bj'  the  erection 
of  a large  organ-case  on  either  side?  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  effect  from  the 
nave  w'ill  be  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  is  no  source 
of  gratification  to  think  that  the  identity  of  Father 
Smith’s  organ  will  be  lost,  as  it  is  to  form  but  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  musical  monsters  of  the  present 
daj'.  I should  not  have  ventured  thus  hastily  to 
comment  upon  the  proposed  scheme,  but  that,  firstly, 
the  committee,  in  deciding  to  begin  their  alterations 
at  Easter,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  promise  made 
in  their  appeal,  that  whatever  scheme  were  adopted 
should  be  publicly  exhibited  bj-  means  of  drawings 
and  models  before  anything  was  actually  begun  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  there  has  recently  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  public  a suggestion  for  an  arrange- 
ment which  not  onlj'  preserves  the  original  choir 
intact,  but  proposes  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  original  intentions  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  appears  at  the  same  time  to 
be  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day.  The  scheme  to  which  I refer  is  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethewaite,  F.S.A.,  and 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  and  is  published  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Sacristy,  a new  quarterly,  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  art.  Here  it  is  proposed 
to  leave  the  original  choir  untouched,  using  it  for 
daily  services,  and  to  place  under  the  eastern  arch  of 
the  dome  an  altar  surmounted  hy  a baldachin,  with 
an  enclosed  choir  in  front,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain 
the  clergy  and  choristers.  This  would  enable  the 
dome  to  be  really  used  for  congregational  purposes, 
and  as  is  shown  b}'  the  first  drawings  for  the 
catheilral,  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  to  have  been  the  original  wish  of 
the  architect.  There  are  manj-  other  points  in  these 
suggestions  which  would  be  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  and  I venture  to  hope 
that  by  your  powerful  aid  thej'  may  be  induced 
to  reconsider  their  scheme,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
slight  improvement  upon  the  present  plan,  and  leave.s 
the  great  burden  of  the  work,  which  must  eventually 
be  done,  to  our  successors.” 


Cleveland  Institution  oe  Engineer.s. — At 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  this  Insti- 
tution, the  election  of  the  following  new  members  was 
announced; — Messrs.  .James  .Jennings,  Exchange- 
place,  Middlesborough ; George  Dove,  jun.. 
Cargo  Fleet  Ironworks,  Middlesborough ; B.  Jones, 
Claj'-lane  Ironworks,  Jliddlesborough ; R.  C.  Den- 
ton, J.  P.  Denton,  jun.  (Denton,  Gray,  and  Co.), 
West  Hartlepool ; and  E.  Robson,  Newlauds,  Middles- 
borough. 
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SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SANITARY  COMMISSION. 

IT  was  in  the  reign  of  (ieorge  II.  that  the 
more  populous  and  wealthy  towns  of  this 
country  began  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
special  legislation  ; and  very  numerous  special 
Acts  have  been  passed  between  that  date  and 
the  present  time  for  conferring  on  populous 
places  powers  of  local  government,  the  earlier 
Acts  having  reference  cliiefly  to  jxwiiig,  light- 
ing, cleansing,  and  improving  the  districts 
embraced  in  them,  and  in  the  later  instances 
recognising  the  importance  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations, and  affecting  to  make  provisions 
accordingly  ; but  until  lately  no  general  mea- 
sure applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom  pro- 
vided for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  peojrle. 

The  three  outbreaks  of  cholera  which  ensued 
on  the  gathering  together  of  large  nximbers  of 
people  in  the  conlined  areas  of  towns  led  tq 
investigations  as  to  the  means  of  preventing  or 
mitigating  infectious  diseases,  and  so  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  seats  of  endemic 
disease  are  generally  where  the  air  or  water 
is  polluted.  Crowded  jjarts  of  towns,  and 
the  courses  of  livers  fouled  bj  refuse,  were 
observed  to  be  the  chief  resort  of  the  epidemic. 
High,  open,  and  dry  situations  were  not 
attacked.  The  dense  mass  of  working  people 
brought  together  by  the  rajiid  growth  of 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  commercial  in- 
dustry had  presented  san^tai'y  difficulties  of 
such  unprecedented  magnitude  as  to  be  at 
once  novelties  and  puzzles  for  legislative 
treatment. 

In  1835  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
was  passed,  and  in  1830  a Registrar- General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  was  ap- 
pointed, and  in  1839  his  first  report  exhibited 
in  a general  survey  the  increasing  amount  and 
the  causes  of  excessive  mortality  in  towns. 
In  1840  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  that  they  recommended 
acts  to  be  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of 
buildings  and  construction  of  sewers,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  local  boards  of  health  and 
inspectors,  and  drew  attention  to  the  evils 
of  interments  in  populous  cities,  the  im- 
portance of  water  supply,  the  want  of  open 
spaces  in  crowded  cities,  the  necessity  of  siijier- 
vision  over  common  lodging-houses,  and  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  baths. 

Mr.  Chadwick  reported  in  1842  on  the  re- 
sult of  the  above-mentioned  inquiry,  and  gave 
such  elaborate  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory 
sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion that  ill  1843  Sir  Robert  Peel  issued  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  large  towns  and  populous  districts, 
directing  them  to  inquire  specially  into 
the  causes  of  prevalent  disease,  and  to 
report  as  to  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  jniblic  health  by  existing  laws 
giving  powers  of  drainage,  water  supply,  and 
building  regulations.  This  evidence  traced  in 
fifty  towns  an  excessive  mortality  to  defective 
drainage  and  other  causes  capable  of  removal, 
'^riie  then  e.xisting  law  prohibited  the  connec- 
tion of  house-drains  with  the  main  sewers, 
which  were  laid  down  only  for-surface  water. 

In  184()  was  jiassed  the  first  of  a series  of 
acts  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  in  1847 
the  Towns  1 mjiroveinent  Clauses  Act  was 
piissod,  and  its  provisions  have  been  adopted 
in  nearly  all  subsequent  local  Acts.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  adojitiou  of  this  and  former 
Acts  by  local  authorities,  its  provisions,  and 
some  of  those  of  former  Acts,  were  collated, 
amended,  and  extended  in  the  Act  constitut- 
ing the  General  Board  of  Health  in  1848,  by 
ado})ting  which  local  communities  were  enabled 
to  obtain  by  a simple  process  powers  which 
they  could  not  previously  obtain  except  by  a 
local  Act  incorporating  sections  of  the  Towns 
Improvement  Clauses  Act.  I'liis  Act  of  1848 
empowered  the  construction  or  management 
of  sewers  and  drains,  wells,  jnimps,  water  and 
gas  works,  water-closets,  slaughter-houses, 
])aving,  regulating  streets,  dwellings,  common 
lodging-houses,  cell.ars,  tic.,  and  .a  cheap  and 
easy  mode  of  procuring  the  amendment  or  re- 


peal of  local  Acts  by  the  machinery  of  provi- 
sional orders  was  now  introduced. 

Towns  now  began  to  carry  out  large  works 
for  their  own  sewerage  and  drainage,  taking 
the  rivers  on  which  most  of  them  had  been 
situated  for  water  supply  as  the  means  of 
discharging  what  they  simply  looked  upon  as 
refuse,  regardless  of  the  loss  to  themselves  of 
pure  water,  of  the  waste  of  sewage,  and  of 
the  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
through  which  these  poisoned  rivers  were 
afterwards  to  flow'.  Thus  men  and  cattle 
suffered  from  drinking  a polluted  stream  w'hich 
should  have  afforded  a pure  supply  to  both 
town  and  country,  whilst  the  tow’ns  were 
throwing  to  w'aste  that  w'hich  should  have 
been  employed  as  manure  by  the  country. 

In  1858  the  General  Board  of  Health  ex- 
pired, and  the  Local  Government  Act  was  in- 
stituted, and  took  effect  in  all  places  where 
the  Act  of  1848  was  then  in  force,  and  this 
Act,  which  is  to  be  construed  with  that  of 
1848,  constitutes  the  principal  sanitary  legis- 
lation now  on  the  statute-book.  Amendments 
of  this  Act  followed  in  1861  and  1863,  and  in 
1865  the  first  Sewage  Utilisation  Act  w'as 
liassed,  enabling  local  anthorities  to  make 
arrangements  for  its  application  to  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Tlien  in  1866  the  Sanitary 
Act  amended  the  last-named  Act,  and  gave 
pow'er  to  sewer  authorities  to  form  special 
drainage  districts,  and  the  49th  section  autho- 
rised the  Secretary  of  State,  in  case  of  default 
of  the  local  authorities,  to  proceed— first,  by 
calling  on  the  defaulting  authority  to  remedy 
its  omission,  and  in  the  event  of  continuing 
default  to  perform  the  neglected  duty  at  the 
expense  of  the  district.  The  pow'ers  of  this 
Act  were  extended  in  1868,  and  again  in 
1870.  Notwithstanding  this  wide  application 
of  sanitary  statutes,  there  are  still  many  places 
with  very  defective  sanitary  government,  and 
still  more  with  practically  none  at  all,  owing 
to  the  defective  exercise  of  the  powers  wdiich 
the  law  confers. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Sanitai'y  Commission,  under  the 
head  of  “ Observations,”  the  Commissioners 
lemark  that  more  active  and  effective  sani- 
tary local  government  is  neoessary  for  the 
well-being  of  this  country,  and  that  that  is 
clear  from  the  comparative  condition  of  places 
which  have,  and  those  which  have  not,  ex- 
ercised their  powers.  The  former,  for  the 
most  part,  have  carried  out,  or  are  carrying 
out,  works  of  sewerage,  cleansing,  water 
supply,  and  other  requirements  of  public 
health,  and  with  great  sanitary  results ; while 
the  latter  are  frequently  tolerating  a state  of 
things  which  is  productive,  to  a large  extent, 
of  sickness  and  mortality. 

Many  causes  of  disease  are  preventible  ; 
and  much  chronic  weakness  and  incapacity 
for  work  are  the  result  of  sanitary  negli- 
gence and  want  of  the  ordinary  requisites  of 
civilised  life.  A large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  habitually  di’inking  polluted  water. 
In  many  places  accmiuilations  of  filth  are 
widely  vitiating  the  air.  A considerable  por- 
tion of  the  working  classes  is  debilitated  and 
thrown  into  sickness  and  poverty  by  a tainted 
atmosphere  and  unhealthy  dwellings,  and  no 
classes  arc  exempt  from  those  evils.  ^ 

The  Commissioners  do  not  in  any  way  pro- 
pose to  alter  the  established  system  of  local 
self-government,  but  to  increase  its  action  by 
the  supervision  of  a central  authority,  who 
shall  see  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
local  authorities  and  intended  to  be  by  them 
carried  out,  are  actually  carried  out,  and  not 
evaded  under  one  pretence  or  other,  as  they 
now  too  often  are.  The  whole  country  has  a 
voice  in  making  the  laws,  and  when  made  the 
Commissioners  seem  to  consider  that  they 
ought  to  be  carried  out.  They  say  that 
“ Other  nations  can  show  simpler  plans  of 
administration.  Arbitrary  government  fur- 
nishes examples  of  simpler  plans,  more  uniform 
practice,  and  more  systematic  codification  of 
law.  Its  machinery  is  naturally  more  perfect, 
though  the  working  may  often  seem  less 
effective,  than  that  of  the  local  government  of 


which  we  have  experience.  It  would  consti- 
tute perfection  to  combine  with  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  systematic  organisation  the 
energy  and  interest  of  distributed  adminis- 
tration.” 

The  Commissioners  treat  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  country  is  divided  into  parishes, 
union  districts,  counties,  &c.  A parish  is  the 
unit  of  area.  Unions  are  aggregates  of 
parishes.  Counties,  however,  from  their 
difference  of  origin,  are  not  exact  aggregates 
of  parishes,  some  parishes  being  in  more  than 
one  county. 

They  contemplate  a new  statute,  and  say 
that  “ If  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  were  a 
new  country,  without  territorial  divisions  or 
authorities,  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle 
the  administrative  areas  before  creating 
authorities  to  have  jurisdiction  within  them|; 
but  in  an  old  country,  possessing  authorities 
already  too  many  and  complex,  the  first  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  those  which 
exist,  and  to  the  question  whether  any  of 
them  appear  to  be  such  as  can  be  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  an  amended  law.  The 
town  councils  in  corporate  towns,  and  the 
local  boards  created  under  the  Acts  of  1848 
and  1858,  at  once  present  themselves  as  re- 
presentative bodies,  which  have  fairly  dis- 
charged many  of  the  duties  prescribed  by 
existing  statutes.  They  should,  therefore, 
act  within  their  respective  districts  under 
the  new  consolidated  statute  which  we  shall 
recommend.” 

The- report  emphatically  condemns  vestries ; 
it  is  said  that  the  powers  given  to  them  under 
the  Sewage  Utilisation  Acts  as  sewer  autho- 
rities have  been  productive  of  little  but  dis- 
appointment, and  there  is  no  reason  to  hope 
that  new  and  amended  powers  would  be  more 
efficiently  exercised  than  the  old. 

Outside  of  the  districts  of  already  consti- 
tuted boards  or  of  town  councils,  the  com- 
missioners consider  the  boards  of  guardians 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  bodies  to  become 
the  sanitary  authorities.  They  possess  the- 
following  recommendations : — 

(1.)  They  are  representative. 

(2.)  They  exist  everywhere. 

(3.)  They  have  a complete  organisation  in  theii- 
ofhees,  and  a staff  of  executive  officers,  with  a clerk 
for  cOn-espondenco  and  advice. 

(4.)  Through  their  medical  officers,  they  possess 
a knowledge  of  the  state  of  disease  in  the  unions, 
wliich  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  work  devolv- 
ing on  the  sanitary  authority. 

(5.)  It  is  found  practically,  both  in  the  central 
department  and  in  the  local  atlniinistration,  that 
communications  on  sanitary  questions  are  con- 
tinually passmg  between  the  poor-law  and  the 
sanitary  autliorities  where  the  latter  do  their  duty. 

(G.)  -Within  limits  which  experience  alone  can 
define,  and  which  -will  vary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  cases,  the  same  staff  may 
render  assistance  in  both  services. 

In  the  areas  thrown  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  guardians  there  will  be  many  districts 
which,  from  situation,  population,  or  other 
circumstances,  ought  to  have  their  own 
Government,  and  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
by  means  of  a board  elected  by  themselves. 
The  new  statute  should  enact  that  ti.  -se  dis- 
tricts shall  either  be  constituted  by  the  new 
statute  on  a basis  of  population,  or  by  the 
central  authority  on  petition  of  the  people  of 
the  district,  or  as  may  be  determined. 
“ There  may  be  districts  which,  although  not 
ripe  for  an  elective  board,  either  have  so  far 
changed  their  character,  or  are  on  the  point 
of  undergoing  such  transformation,  that  the 
more  rigid  laws  of  the  urban  powers  are 
necessary  for  their  continued  well-being.  It 
is  possible  that  some  manufacturing  establish- 
ment is  to  be  midertakeu,  or  that  some  new 
source  of  mineral  wealth  -will  shortly  be  de- 
velojied.  Unless  measures  be  taken,  an  ill- 
built  and  undrained  manufacturing  or  mining 
village  or  group  of  villages  will  cover  -«'hat 
are  now  agricultural  lands.  Meanwhile,  the 
materials  for  a local  board  may  yet  have  not 
been  collected,  but  the  necessity  for  urban 
powers  to  regulate  the  plan  of  the  future 
town  is  abundantly  manifest.  Those  who 
have  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  such  a 
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community  testify  to  the  fatal  consequences 
of  neglect  at  this  stage.  In  many  instances 
the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  future  settlement. 
The  mineral  harvest  is  quickly  gathered,  and 
the  population  vanishes  with  the  exhaustion 
of  the  treasure  which  attracted  it.  There  is. 
therefore,  little  inducement  to  erect  houses  of 
a permanent  character.”  The  difficulty  seems 
to  us  to  lie  in  judging  correctly  on  the 
first  establishment  of  any  such  community, 
whether  it  will  certainly  be  a temporary  one 
or  whether  it  will  become  permanent,  either  by 
the  development  of  the  industry  that  brought 
it  together,  or  by  some  cognate  one  or  more 
growing  out  of  the  first.  In  the  latter  case  it 
would  be  proper  to  insist  on  buildings  being 
of  a permanent  character,  but  in  the  former 
it  might  not  be  so.  Whether  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  that  the  members  of  any  local 
board  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  anything  like 
•a  sound  judgment  on  this  subject  we  know 
not. 

After  suggesting  that  districts  may  com- 
bine for  limited  purposes  or  be  united  for  all 
purposes,  the  subject  of  urban  areas  is  dis- 
cussed;— “There  are  cases  where  incoiq^ora- 
tion  rather  than  combination  has  become 
desu'able  from  the  growth  of  a new  popula- 
tion outside  of  an  urban  district.  Such 
populations  derive  benefit  from  the  improved 
adniinistration  of  the  adjoining  district,  and 
are  possibly  in  the  closest  relations  with  it, 
forming,  in  fact,  a portion  of  the  community. 
Yet  they  do  not  share  in  the  burdens  which 
those  improvements  have  created.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  enjoy  exemptions  which, 
though  mischievous,  are  not  unpopular.  Within 
the  district  perhaps  building  bye-laws  are 
rigid ; without  it  they  do  not  exist.  Within 
the  district  vigilant  officers  enforce  the  laws 
of  health  ; without  it  the  action  of  a remote 
board  of  guardians  may  be  comparatively 
little  felt.  IVhen  these  evils  have  reached 
their  height  we  find  that  the  difficulties  of 
incorporation,  and  the  reluctance  to  grapple 
with  them,  have  been  the  most  serious.” 

As  to  a central  airthority,  it  seems  that 
there  are  already  several.  Sometimes  ques- 
tions are  referred  to  the  Local  Government 
Act  Department  of  the  Home  Office  ; some- 
times to  the  Privy  Council ; and  sometimes  to 
the  Board  of  Trade ; and  the  Commissioners 
take  into  consideration  the  defects  and  desir- 
able alterations  of  the  present  aggregate 
central  authority.  However  local  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  they  report  that  a 
central  authority  will,  nevertheless,  be  al- 
ways necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  local 
executive  everywhere  in  action  ; to  aid  it 
when  higher  skill  or  information  is  needed ; 
and  to  carry  out  numerous  fimctions  of  cen- 
tral superintendence.  “ There  should  be  one 
recognised  and  sufficiently  powerful  minister, 
not  to  centralise  administration,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  set  local  life  in  motion — a real 
motive  power,  and  an  authority  to  be  re- 
ferred to  for  guidance  and  assistance  by  all 
the  sanitary  authorities  for  local  govern- 
ment throughout  the  country.  Great  is  the 
vis  inertias  to  be  overcome,  the  repugnance  to 
self-taxation,  the  practical  distrust  of  science, 
and  the  number  of  persons  interested  in 
offending  against  sanitary  laws,  even  amongst 
those  who  constitute  chiefly  the  local  au- 
thorities to  enforce  them.” 


The  Widening  of  Park  Lane. — The  long- 
talked-of,  long-impeded  improvement  of  Park-lane 
is  now  being  carried  out.  The  houses  in  Hamilton- 
place  are  being  rapidly  demolished.  It  was  stated 
some  time  ago  that  the  lease  of  Gloucester  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  valued 
at  £20,000. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. — This  Insttute 
announces  that  its  annual  general  meeting  wiU  be 
held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  on  the  28th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  this  month,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer.  Numerous  papers  on  iron 
and  steel  manufacture  will  be  read,  and  the  meeting 
is  expected  to  be  of  more  than  usual  interest. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1871. 

Fl'^IIE  bright  spring  weather  we  are  now  enjoying 
and  the  lengthening  days  insensibly  remind 
us  of  the  various  treats  promised  us  during  the 
coming  season,  and  one  of  them  wiU  surely  be  those 
collections  to  lie  opened  in  May  at  the  first  annual 
International  Exhibition,  an  exhibition,  that  is  to 
say,  which  (unlike  its  fore-runner.s),  is  to  repeat 
itself  every  year.  Tlie  exterior  of  the  exliibition 
buildings,  which  are  faced  with  red  brick  and  terra- 
cotta, has  been  making  great  progress  during  the 
last  month,  and  the  public  feel  a somewhat  natural 
curiosity  to  learn  if  the  interior  proceeds  with 
equally  rapid  steps ; but,  alas ! during  that  myste- 
rious period  when  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures, 
sculpture,  and  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts  which 
are  to  be  shown,  is  going  on,  the  public  and  the 
press  are  alike  rigorously  excluded.  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  impart  to  our  readers  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  gather  on  the 
subject,  and  strive  at  least  to  do  away  with  a little 
of  the  vagueness  that  seems  to  pervade  everybody’s 
mind  upon  this  subject. 

The  picture  galleries  of  the  exhibition,  extending 
along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  join  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  b}'  means  of  a 
glazed  corridor.  The  English  gallery  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  gardens,  parallel  with  Queen’s-gate. 
Underneath  this  gallery  that  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion devoted  to  machinery  in  motion  will  find  at 
a place.  The  opposite  picture  gaUery  is  devoted  to 
foreign  exhibitors,  and,  in  the  rooms  underneath, 
the  various  collections  of  pottery,  to  which  the 
great  firms  of  Minton,  Copeland,  and  Wedgwood 
will  be  large  contributors,  will  find  room.  The 
English  gallery  is  approached  by  a handsome  double 
flight  of  stairs,  and  consists  of  two  galleries,  each 
150  feet  long;  a third  gaUery,  to  be  devoted  to 
water-colour  paintings,  120  feet  long,  and  two 
smaller  rooms,  each  .00  feet  in  length.  These  two 
rooms  wiU  be  used  for  the  display  of  architectural 
drawings  and  certain  selected  articles  of  a decorative 
character,  such  as  furniture,  mosaics,  and  goldsmiths’ 
work.  The  floors  of  the  gallery  are  of  encaustic 
tiles  ; the  walls  are  coloured  a pale  sage  green,  of 
similar  hue  to  that  used  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  In  lieu  of  double  glazing,  blinds  of  un- 
bleached calico,  stencilled  over  with  a small  pattern 
in  bistre,  are  hung  across  the  skylights.  These  blinds 
will  prevent  an  excess  of  sunlight  or  glare  from 
reaching  the  pictures.  Blinds  exactly  the  same  as 
these  were  used  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
and  found  to  answer  extremely  well.  The  staircases 
and  approaches  to  the  gaUery  have  been  painted  a 
deep  purple  brown  colour,  to  form  a good  background 
for  the  statuary,  and  to  facilitate  the  display  of 
stained  glass,  which  is  always  supposed  to  show  to 
advantage  in  a dimly-lighted  yet  richly-coloured 
room.  The  Exhibition  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes, 
conducted  in  channels  transversely  across  the 
gaUeries. 

Some  of  the  foreigners  are  hanging  their  pictures 
over  here;  others,  among  whom  are  the  Belgians,  who, 
having  had  tlie  exact  size  of  their  aUotted  space,  and 
other  necessary  measurements  sent  over  to  them,  have 
had  the  places  of  their  pictures  arranged  in  their  own 
country,  and  now  it  only  remains  to  carry  out  this 
previous  arrangement  over  here,  a work  which  can 
be  done  easily  by  any  ordinary  mechanics.  We 
understand  the  sculpture  is  to  be  placed  down  the 
centres  of  all  the  galleries,  a method  which  can  only 
be  justified  by  want  of  space,  as  it  is  deteriorating 
to  both  pictures  and  statuary.  We  hear  that  it  is 
probable  that  many  artists,  as  yet  little  known  to 
fame,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
talents  to  the  world  by  means  of  this  Exhibition — 
that  the  Exliibition,  in  fact,  is  strong  in  “ outsiders,” 
and  besides  this  that  many  works  already  pubUc 


favourites,  will  be  displayed.  Among  the  latter  i.s 
Mr.  Millais’ beautiful  picture,  called  “The  Sisters,” in 
tlie  jiossession  of  Mr.  Matthew.  Thougli  we  regret 
that  this  is  the  only  work  by  whicli  this  popular 
artist  will  be  here  represented,  yet  it  is  one  of  hi.s 
happiest  conceptions,  and  will  undoubtedly  greatly 
aid  in  carrying  down  Ins  fame  to  posterity.  It 
cont,ains  the  portraits  of  tlie  painter’s  three  children. 
The  colouring  is  fresh,  lirilliant,  and  powerful,  and 
the  grouping,  tlioiigh  done  with  extreme  simplicity, 
is  the  work  of  a master’s  hand.  Another  picture 
we  shall  be  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  again  is 
“ Philomela,  ’ by  hir.  Poole.  R.A.,  exquisite  in 
feeling,  and  full  of  tender  poetry.  Mr.  W.  Linnell 
sends  “Aurora  in  Romagna,”  a large  work 
painted  liy  him  during  his  residence  in  Rome, 
and  exhitiited  two  years  .ago  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Mr.  Leighton’s  “ Electra  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamem- 
non ” wiU  also  find  a place  here.  Sir  Francis  Grant 
sends  one  of  those  hunting  scenes  which  first  gained 
him  reputation — •“  A Meet  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton’s 
Hounds,”  painted  with  great  vigour  and  spirit,  and 
also  a full-length  portrait  of  a lady.  Mr.  Watts 
will  be  represented  by  five  or  six  works.  Mr. 
Arraitage  sends  two  large  iiictures,  both  previously  ex- 
hibited,  termed  “Salome  Dancing  before  Herod,”  and 
“Esther’s  Banquet.”  Another  painting,  whereby 
hangs  a sad  tale,  is  “ The  Return  to  Wliitehall,”  by 
the  late  A.  B.  Clay.  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley’s  large 
pficture  of  “ The  Prodigal  Son,”  treated  in  a modern 
manner,  and  drawn  from  rural  life ; “ The  Minstrel’s 
Gallery,”  a picture  full  of  comic  humour,  by  Marks ; 
“ Both  Puzzled,”  a red-headed  urcliin  propounding 
a complicated  sum  to  a most  original-looking  Irish 
schoolmaster,  by  Erskine  Nicholl ; Mr.  Lear’s 
“ Corsica,”  Mr.  Thomas  Faed’s  “ Emigrants,”  and 
other  pictures  wiiich  we  have  seen  before,  but  h.ave 
no  objection — nay,  shall  be,  on  the  whole,  rather 
glad  to  see  again — will  be  placed  here,  besides,  as 
we  have  said,  numerous  fresh  productions,  hlany 
Iiictures  of  inferior  importance  will  be  arranged  in 
tlie  refreshment-rooms  of  the  Exhibition,  where 
(here  is,  on  the  whole,  a very  tolerable  light.  The 
water-colour  painters  will,  we  understand,  be  very 
strongly  represented,  and  tliey  h.ave  had  an  excellent 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  tliem.  The  sculpture 
seems  principally  to  consist  of  busts  and  portraits. 
A curious  rather  than  a beautiful  work  is  that  by 
Mr.  John  BeU  of  “ A Youth  Taking  a Header  into 
the  Water.”  Another  graceful  group  is  “The 
jMaiden’s  Secret,”  by  L<awsou.  Amongst  the  deco- 
rative furniture  is  found  a new  process  by  Brennan, 
of  staining  wood  so  as  to  appear  inlaid.  This, 
though  it  would  be  condemned  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a 
sham,  looks  very  weU  as  a whole  in  a cabinet  so 
treated.  Some  of  the  ornament  on  it  is,  however, 
rather  too  large.  The  inlaid  Amboyna-wood  table, 
by  Jacob,  which  gained  the  Society  of  Art’s  work- 
man’s prize,  is  to  be  exhibited  here.  A wardrobe  of 
delicate  gray  and  dun-coloured  woods,  by  W.  and  J. 
R.  Hunter,  is  spoilt  by  the  colour  of  the  ground  of 
the  Wedgwood  plaques  let  into  it.  This  ground  is  of 
a liright  lavender,  but  should  have  been  of  that  pecu- 
liar shade  of  green  which  lovers  of  this  kind  of 
pottery  so  much  admire.  A capital  piece  of  work- 
manship is  spoilt  by  this  w.ant  of  taste.  Among  the 
mosaics  is  a new  process  of  fictile  vitrifaction,  in- 
vented by  Minton,  whereby  the  artist  paints  on  the 
mosaic  itself,  which  has  been  previously  put  together. 
After  the  painting,  the  mosaic  is  broken  up  into 
pieces  of  about  a foot  square,  and  fixed.  The  figure 
of  Ghiberti  for  tlie  South  Kensington  jMuseum,  by 
Fi.sk,  is  so  treated.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
many  unknown  men  will  come  before  the  public  liy 
means  of  this  Exhibition,  and  in  due  time  we  shall 
hope  to  bring  their  various  merits,  and  many  talented 
works  in  aU  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  under  tlie 
notice  of  our  readers. 


Death  or  Mr.  Willement.— We  have  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  Mr.  Willement.  In  the  very 
early  days  of  the  great  Medipeval  revival  in  which 
Pugin  and  Britton,  and  Dawson,  Turner,  and 
Hartshome  and  so  many  othei"  well-remembered 
men  took  part,  Willement  distinguished  himself, 
according  to  the  Ghcardian,  by  discovering  the  fact 
tliat  stained  glass  windows  should  not  be  “ trans- 
parencies ;”  and,  working  on  this  principle,  he  pro- 
duced many  examples  of  a higlier  class  than  any 
tliat  had  been  seen  since  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
glass  has,  of  coiu'se,  been  superseded,  and  he  will  lie 
cliiefly  roineinberod  for  three  or  four  careful  little 
books  on  “ Roy.al  Heraldry,”  “ The  Heraldr}'  of 
Canterbury  Oatiicdral,”  and  “ St.  George’s  Chapel,” 
the  last  of  them  piublished  in  1843;  he  had  since 
only  written  a few  memohs  for  the  learned  societies, 
.and  a little  book  on  the  parish  of  Daventry,  fn  Kent, 
wliero  he  resided  until  his  death,  at  the  very  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five. 
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IMPEOVED  WOOD-PLANING  MACHINE. 

An  improved  method  of  fixing  the  cutters  of 
cylindrical  wood-planing  machines  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  More,  of  New  York,  which  consists 
in  casting  the  cutter  head  with  regularly  warped  or 
twisted  seats  on  its  exterior  for  the  cutters,  and 
the  cutters,  being  shaped  to  correspond,  are  secured 
firmly  thereon  by  bolts,  which  allow  them  to  be  set 
forward  and  backward  to  adjust  the  depth  of  cut,  as 
also  to  provide  for  their  being  moved  forward  by 
degrees  as  their  edges  are  ground  away.  The 
cutter  shaft  and  its  connections  are  mounted  and 
driven  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  obliquity  of  the  knives  can  be  varied,  the 
inventor  preferring  about  the  extent  of  skew  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  figures. 

Fig.  1 is  a general  view  of  the  cutter  head  with 
the  cutter  mounted ; and  Fig.  2 is  a general  view  of 
the  cutter  shaft  and  head  alone,  withoutlthe  cutters 
or  their  screw  bolts ; Fig.  3 is  a cross  section  on  the 
line  S,  S,  in  Fig..l;  and  Fig.  4 is  a perspective 
view,  showing  the  relation  of  this  peculiar  cutter 
head  and  its  adjuncts  to  the  feed  rolls  and  to  the 
other  parts  of  a cylindrical  planing  machine. 
Similar  letters  of  reference  indicate  like  parts  in  all 
the  figures,  A representing  the  head,  and  Ai  Ai  the 
warped  or  twisted  surface  on  which  the  cutters  are 
screwed ; B B are  the  twisted  or  wai-ped  cutters ; 
and  C C are  bolts  tapped  strongly  into  the  material 
of  the  head,  and  standing  in  slots  to  allow  the 
cutters  to  be  set  forward  and  backward  in  order  to 
adjust  them  properly. 

To  grind  the  cutters  truly  the  shaft  is  tempo- 
rarily supported  in  fixed  or  movable  bearings  adja- 
cent to  the  grindstone,  the  head  A and  its  connec- 
tions being  turned  either  rapidly  or  slowly,  so  as  to 
present  all  parts  of  the  edges  in  the  right  position 
to  the  stone.  The  sides  of  the  cutter  are  faced  by 
holding  them  separately  oh  the  stone  by  hand, 
either  before  or  after,  thus  producing  the  proper 
spiral  contour  of  the  edge. 

The  inventor  has  had  one  head  rvith  a set  of  these 
cutters  irr  successful  operation  several  weeks,  and 
believes  that,  with  a little  experience,  any  mechanic 
of  average  intelligence  wiU  find  no  trouble  in  con- 
structing the  parts  and  in  keeping  them  in  good 
corrditiorr.  The  edge  being  presented  to  the  wood 
with  a drawing  cut  causes  it  to  plane  sm.*,othly. 

The  improved  cutter-head  takes  off  a larger 
shaving  at  a single  operation,  lea'i'ing  the  wood 
much  smoother  than  any  of  the  ordinary  cutters 
and  cutter  heads  which  the  patentee  has  ever  used 
or  seen.  The  shavings  or  chips  are  thrown  ob- 
liquely to  one  side. 

The  inventor  proposes  to  make  two  kinds  of 
cutters,  one  right-handed  and  one  left-handed,  so 
as  to  throw  the  chips  to  the  right-haqd  or  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  machine,  according  as  the 
machmo  shall  chance  to  be  located.  In  Fig.  4,  M 
represents  the  general  framework  of  the  machine, 
and  B'  B^  a pair  of  feeding  rolls  driven  slowly  by 
proper  belts  or  other  connections  from  the  operating 
power.  The  feeding  mechanism,  and  also  the  pro- 
visions for  raising  and  lowering  the  cutter  shaft 
and  for  adapting  the  feeding  rolls  and  discharging 


rolls  to  operate  on  thick  and  thin  stuff,  and  the 
several  other  details  of  the  mechanism,  may  be  of 
the  ordinary  character  necessary  for  the  so-called 
“ Woodworth  ” or  cylindrical  planing  machine. 
The  machine  planes  2ft.  wide,  and  feeds  at  the  rate 
of  40ft.  i>er  minute  ; and  the  patentee  says  he  can 
plane  smoothly  cross-grained  and  other  wood  which 
could  not  be  planed  nearly  as  smooth  with  the 
ordinary  cutters  ; and  can  take  off  a half  inch  at  a 
single  cut  from  a wide  board  or  plank  of  oak,  ash, 
or  walnut.  There  is  no  tendency  to  run  the  board 
or  other  lumber  to  one  side,  and  an’  appreciable 
saving  in  motive  power  is  obtained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  this  machine,  an  ordinary  planer  requiring 
with  a common  head  and  cutters  about  fifteen 
horse-power,  whilst  the  improved  head  and  entters 
only  require  about  eight  horse-power  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  doing  the  same,  but  better, 
work. 


DESIGN  FOR  EXCHANGE,  BRADFORD. 

ONE  of  our  lithographic  illustration.s  this  week 
represents  a competitive  design  for  the  Ex- 
change, Bradford.  The  competition  took  place  some 
years  .since,  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  IMawson  having 
carried  off  the  prize.  We  may  say  that  the  illus- 
tration we  now  give  was  engraved  several  years 
since,  and  ivas  put  away  in  mistake  by  om  litho- 
grapher with  the  used  subjects. 


CHURCH  OF  LUBENTIUS  AT  DIET- 
KIRCHEN. 

f'rHIIS  illustration  was  not  given  last  week,  as 
.X  stated  in  mistake  by  the  printer,  but  it  is 
given  this  -week.  We  have  no  further  details  to 
give  of  the  church.  It  was  sketched  by  a German, 
M.  Paul  Tornow,  and  photo-lithographed  by 
'W'hiteman  and  Bass. 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE. 

VVERY  old  (juestion  furnished  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  with  a subject  for  an 
animated  debate.  Lord  Claude  John  Hamilton  moved 
an  address  praying  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Harbours  of  Refuge  Commission  of  1858  be  carried 
into  effect  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  construction  of 
a harbour  of  refuge  at  Filey.  His  motion  superficially 
was  a good  one.  His  points  were  that  the  east  coast 
is  notorious  for  wrecks,  and  equall5'  so  for  the  want 
of  harbours.  Each  year  great  losses  of  life  and  pro- 
perty occur,  and  therefore  the  Government  could 
not  spend  £800,000  to  better  piurpose  than  in  con- 
structing the  proposed  hsu-bour  of  refuge.  The 
development  of  our  North  Sea  fissheries,  and  the 
importance  of  the  place  itself,  from  a strategical 
point  of  view  as  a itaval  station,  clearly  indicate 
Filey  as  the  proper  place  for  the  construction  of  the 
desire<l  harboiu".  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  thoroughly  demonstrated 


the  weakness  of  the  reasons  furnished  by  Lord 
Claude  .lohn  Hamilton  in  favour  of  hLs  pro- 
ject. As  the  I’remier  pointed  out,  the  wrecks, 
though  unfortunately  numerous,  are  not  more 
so  than  on  other  coasts,  so  that  Filey  has 
no  special  claim  on  the  national  purse.  More- 
over, if  constructed  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  harbour  tsould  diminish  the  present  number  of 
wrecks.  A harbour  of  refuge  is  not  sought  by  good 
•ships,  but  is  only  a premium  on  bad  seamanship. 
The  more  our  slujjping  improves,  the  greater  will  be 
the  objection  show'u  to  entering  such  harbours,  or  to 
contribute  by  means  of  tolls  to  their  maintenance. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  much  better  to 
make  loans  of  moderate  amounts  to  various  local 
bodies  in  aid  of  improvements  of  their  respective 
ports.  The  House  on  a rlivision  endorsed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s view  of  the  matter,  and  the  proposal  to  draw 
£800,000,  which  in  all  ])robability  would  before  the 
wmrk  was  completed  reach  a total  of  two  milhons, 
for  what  would  in  all  likelihood  be  piirely  a local 
improvement,  will  not  be  entertaiued.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  is  a sound  and  wise  one.  It  maj’  be, 
as  the  Times  ironically  observes,  “ unworthy  of  a 
great  nation,”  but  it  at  any  rate  secures  the  end  of 
view,  and  preserves  us  from  many  pieces  of  foolish 
extravagance. 

■ 


PROPOSED  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
ARCHITECTS  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 


rpHE  following  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
X by  the  Institute  to  re-consider  the  .scheme  for 
an  annual  conference  of  architects  at  the  Institute 
was  diseus.sed  at  a special  general  meeting  of  Mem- 
bers only  on  Jlonday  evening  last,  and  was,  we  hear, 
adopted  as  to  its  main  features  : — 

That  the  conference  he  held  dm-ing  the  last  week  in 
May ; i.e.  (for  the  current  year)  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of 
May,  and  the  two  following  days. 

That  the  President  of  the  Institute  shall  preside. 

That  papers  shall  be  read  and  discussions  promoted  on 
the  plan  adopted  at  other  annual  gatherings  of  the  same 

That  minutes  of  the  conference  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Institute,  and  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  published. 

That  the  time  be  allotted  as  follows,  but  subject  to  re- 
distribution 

1st  day— Monday.  1 p.m.,  general  opening  meeting;  a 
brief  presidential  address  to  be  read  and  discussed.  8 p.m., 
ordinaiy  general  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

2nd  day — Tuesday.  1 p.m.,  professional  practice  and 
education,  8 p.m.,  archajology  and  art, 

3rd  day— Wednesday.  1 p.m.,  construction  and  science. 
7 p.m.,  public  dinner,  at  which  the  President  will  briefly 
review  the  proceedings. 

N.B. — Supplementary  meetings  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
by  adjournment,  if  required. 

That  all  persons  attending  the  conference,  unless  by 
special  invitation,  shall  be  practising  architects. 

That  each  architectural  society  in  the  United  Kingdom 
be  invited  to  send  a delegate  to  represent  it  officially  at  the 
conference,  and  that  other  members  of  such  society,  being 
practising  architects,  be  invited  to  attend  the  conference 
in  their  private  capacity. 

That  due  notice  be  given  of  the  subjects  proposed  for 
discussion. 

That  the  invitation  of  foreign  architects  be  left  to  the 
Council  of  the  Institute. 

That  public  notice  be  given  of  the  conference  by  adver- 
tisements, so  that  persons  desirous  of  being  present  may 
apply  by  letter,  either  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Institute  or 
to  the  secretaries  of  local  societies,  for  cards  of  admission. 

That  an  exhibition  of  practical  drawings  (unframed)  be 
held  during  the  conference. 

That  two  honorary  secretaries  be  appointed  to  supenn- 
tend  the  arrangements  necessary  for  each  subject  or 


section,  viz. : — 

Professional  Practice  and  Education 
Archmology  and  Art 
Construction  and  Science 
Practical  Drawing 
Dinner  Arrangements  . 


f Fellow. 

\ Associate, 
f Fellow. 

I Associate. 
I Fellow. 

I Associate. 
] Fellow, 
t itssociate. 
] Fellow, 
t Associate. 


That  such  of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  conference  as 
are  not  yet  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  W 
serve  on  it,  and  that  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  be 
also  appointed,  e.c  officio. 


Techxic.vi.  Ixstruction  in  Rome. — A Roman 
correspondent  sjieaks  of  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  drawings,  which  always  takes  place  at 
this  time  of  the  year : — “ In  every  Rione  of 
Rome,  there  is  a night  school  for  apprentices 
and  young  working  men  of  the  poorer  class,  which 
is  open  tlmoughout  the  year  free  from  any  sort  of 
charge,  where  many  a per.sevcring  lad  acquires  a 
useful  education,  not  only  in  the  model  branches  of 
study  necessary  for  his  position  in  life,  but  in 
geometry  and  design,  affording  him  so  great  an 
advantage  in  many  trades.  Many  who  are  now 
weU-to-do  tradesmen  received  here  the  first  knoww 
ledge  of  their  art ; what  is  most  remarkable  about 
these  schools  is  that  they  proceed  entirely  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  help,  so  that  though  the 
the  lighting,  and  such  like  expenses,  are  provided 
by  the  Pope,  all  the  masters  render  their  services 
gratuitously.”  The  exhibition  he  refers  to  consists 
of  works  executed  by  the  pupilsof  these  night  schools. 
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PROPOSED  CORPORATE  BUILDINGS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

A GOOD  many  years  have  passed  away 
since  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham 
purchased  a site  on  which  it  was  intended  at 
some  future  period  to  build  law  courts, 
judges’  lodgings,  and  a complete  set  of  offices 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  subject  has  been  very  often 
discussed  in  the  Town  Council,  but  until  last 
year  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  buildings 
have  always  found  themselves  in  the  mino- 
rity. The  propriety  of  immediately  advertis- 
ing for  designs  has  frequently  been  debated, 
but  the  advocates  of  progress,  as  they  might 
perhaps  describe  themselves,  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  their  motion  until  last  smnmer, 
and  then  only  by  one  vote.  However,  this 
one  vote  decided  the  question,  and  premimns 
were  offered,  and  instructions  issued,  after 
the  regulation  manner. 

In  answer  to  the  invitation,  twenty-nine 
sets  of  designs  have  been  sent  in.  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse  has  been  asked  to  report  upon 
them  to  the  Committee,  and  he  has  been  for 
some  time  in  Birmingham,  examining  the 
various  drawings.  We  should  say  he  has  found 
the  task  exceedingly  distasteful,  for  surely  a 
poorer  set  of  designs  for  a great  public  build- 
ing have  never  been  gathered  together.  They 
ar-e  now  placed  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  are  so 
hung  that  they  can  be  well  and  easily  seen. 
Numbers  have  been  affixed  to  them,  but  un- 
fortunately not  with  any  regularity,  and  some 
of  them  have  escaped  altogether.  We  give 
them,  however,  just  as  they  appear  on  the 
drawings,  and  also  a list  of  the  mottos  dis- 
tinguishing the  various  designs. 

Twelve  of  these  are  more  or  less  Classic, 
and  seventeen  are  in  a style  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  Gothic. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  whole,  as  at 
present  arranged  ; — 

No.  1.  “Vera.” — 6 drawings;  Classic  (perhaps 
meant  for  Elizabethan). 

No.  2.  “Et  juste  et  vrai.” — 12  drawings ; Classic. 
No.  3.  “ Ex  pede  Herculem.”  — 8 drawings  ; 

Classic. 

No.  4.  Arms  of  Birmingham.  — 6 drawings ; 
Classic. 

No.  5.  Knight  in  Armour.  — 12  di-a wings ; 
Gothic. 

No.  (i.  “ Suum  Cuique.” — 4 drawings  ; Gothic. 

No.  7.  “ Pallas  Athena.” — 13  drawings  ; Classic. 
No.  8.  “ Let  There  be  Light.” — 8 drawings  ; 
Classic. 

No.  8 (a).  “ Nous  Vorrons.” — 9 drawings ; Gothic. 

No.  9.  (No  motto  of  any  kind.) — 9 drawings; 
Classic. 

No.  10.  “Forward.” — 11  drawings  ; Gothic. 

No.  11.  “ Q,.” — 6 drawings  ; Gothic. 

No.  12.  “Desideratum.” — Sdi'awiugs;  Clas.sic. 

No.  13.  Bell  and  Compasse.s. — 8 drawings; 
Gothic. 

No.  14.  “ Eu  Avant.” — 6 drawings  ; Gothic. 

No.  15.  “ In  Uno.” — 8 drawings ; Classic. 

No.  16.  “ Town  Hall.” — 10  drawings  ; Gothic. 

No.  17.  “ Perseverantia.” — 12 drawings;  Classic. 

No.  18.  Apparently  missed  out. 

No.  19.  T -Square — 12  drawings  ; Gothic. 

No.  20.  “Alpha.” — 8 drawings  ; Gothic. 

No.  21.  “ Quod  erat  faciendum.” — 12  drawings  ; 

Classic. 

No.  22.  “Sijepuis.” — 10  drawings;  Gothic. 

No.  23.  “ Fidelitas.” — 9 drawings  ; Gothic. 

No.  24.  “ Palmam  qui  Meruit  Ferat.” — 15  draw- 
ings; Gothic. 

No.  25.  “ Concentration.” — 11  drawings  ; Classic. 
No.  26.  “ Labor  Oumia  Vincit.” — 16  drawings  ; 
Gothic. 

No.  27.  “Forum.” — 13  drawings;  Gothic. 

No.  28  (?  unnumbered). — Cross  in  Circle.  Gothic. 

No.  29.  “ Cuimlmich.” — 7 drawings  ; Gothic. 

We  believe  that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Water- 
house  has  not  yet  been  sent  to  theConmiittee. 
The  drawings  are  to  be  publicly  exhibited 
next  week  ; it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
after  the  premiums  have  been  given,  the 
whole  matter  will  drop  for  a time,  and  that 
no  serious  attempt  will  be  made  to  commence 
the  erection  of  the  buildings. 


.The  President  and  Council  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  have  issued  invitations  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  members,  which  is  fixed  to  take  place 
at  the  Queen’s  Concert  Rooms,  Hanover-square,  on 
Saturday,  the  22nd  of  April. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued  from  page  206.) 

Plate  26. — Description  op  Se.micircclar  Stairs 
Having  all  the  Winders  Tending  to  a 
Centre. 

CORRESPONDENTS  frequently  write  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  construction  of  wreaths 
for  stairs  which  have  been  prepared  and  fixed  with- 
out any  attention  to  iiosition  of  risers  in  cylinder. 

This,  and  the  two  following  plates,  are  copies 
selected  from  many  plans  of  stairs  which  have  been 
sent  to  me,  with  a request  to  make  drawings  for 
wreaths.  In  complying,  we  majq  at  the  same 
time,  point  out  some  defects  on  the  ground  plans, 
and  show  how  a better  arrangement  could  have  been 
made. 

The  first  example  is  that  of  Fig.  1.  Here  the 
diameter  of  circle  is  eighteen  inches ; and  narrow 
end  of  winders  less  than  four,  whilst  that  of  pre- 
ceding plate  shows  the  circle  to  be  only  sixteen 
inches.  Yet  the  narrow  ends  of  winders  there  are 
two  inches  more  than  here.  Which  at  once  shows 
this  plan  defective  in  arrangement.  The  last  step- 
landing should  have  been  square,  and  winders  thrown 
past  the  sprmg  line  below  A.  Then  the  ramps  con- 
necting with  wreath  would  have  improved  curves, 
and  make  the  rail  a more  uniform  height  over  winders 
than  it  is  possible  to  do  here ; which  will  be  pre- 
sently seen. 

Fig.  1.  Let  circle  be  enclosed  by  tangents. 
These  unfold  on  a board,  as  shown  at  Fig.  2.  The 


* This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Egbert 
Riddell’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Trlibner  and  Co.,  London. 


letters  along  the  margin  on  right  correspond  with 
those  on  plan.  Now  transfer  position  of  winders, 
cutting  tangents  on  plan,  to  that  of  Fig.  2.  This 
done,  set  off  two  square  steps.  Let  under  side  of 
rail  rest  on  corners.  Set  off  half  its  thickness. 
Next,  let  level  rad  stand  above  landing  to  suit  a 
long  baluster.  Y'ou  are  now  ready  to  draw  pitches 
over  winders. 

Assume  the  first  pitch ; say,  2,  3,  the  next  3,  5, 
and  5,  6,  for  the  upper.  All  these  pitches  are  un- 
equal,  yet  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  stairs  arranged 
as  these  are. 

The  winders  show  the  ivreath  too  high  at  intersection 
5.  But  to  lower  it  woidd  destroy  the  ramp-lauding^ 
and  make  its  emve  short  and  abrupt. 

The  height  for  upper  part  of  wreath  is  P 6,  and. 
P N direction  for  its  ordinate. 

The  height  for  lower  part  of  wreath  being  K 2, 
and  K R direction  for  ordinate.  Fig.  3 shows  con- 
struction of  mould. 

Let  the  square  equal  one  of  those  on  plan,  and 
K R equal  corresponding  letters  on  right.  Draw  ordi- 
nate. Make  seat  square  with  it. 

Let  height  L B equal  that  of  K 2 on  right.  Now 
draw  pitch,  aud  strike  mould,  as  usual. 

Tangents  2,  3,  4,  being  equal  to  those  on  pitches, 
proves  the  correctness  of  drawing.  The  square  sec- 
tions show  joints  and  appheation  of  bevels. 

Fig.  4 is  the  mould  for  upper  part  of  wreath.  Let 
extended  side  of  square  P N equal  corresponding 
letters  above.  Draw  ordinate.  Let  seat  be  square 
with  it.  Make  height  V S equal  that  of  P 4 on 
right.  Next,  draw  pitch,  aud  you  are  ready  to  strike 
the  mould. 

See  that  tangents  equal  those  of  pitches  on  right- 
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EMBOSSING  ON  GLASS. 

{Continued  from  page  149.) 

IN  our  last  article  we  described  some  of  the 
use.s  of  embossed  glass,  and  the  material 
required  for  embossing.  A^'^e  have  now  to 
point  out  how  glass  is  embossed.  The  design 
being  prepivred,  may  either  be  transferred  to 
the  glass  by  tracing,  or,  if  it  be  plain  glass, 
the  design  may  be  placed  underneath  the 
glass,  and  thus  the  lines  will  be  clearly  seen, 
and  the  design  may  be  traced  through  direct 
with  the  pencil  and  Brunswick  black ; but 
this  cannot  well  be  done  if  the  glass  is 
coloured  or  flashed  ; in  this  case,  we  rub  over 
the  back  of  the  paper  on  which  the  design  is 
drawn,  with  either  whiting,  pipeclay,  chalk, 
or  coloured  crayon,  and  trace  the  lines  with 
a stylus  of  wood,  as  we  have  previously  de- 
scribed in  these  articles.  This  will  leave  the 
design  upon  the  glass  in  fine  clear  lines.  A 
pair  of  common  house-bellows  must  now  be 
used  to  blow  off  any  loose  particles  of  dust 
or  superfluous  tracing  colour.  This  care  in 
avoiding  dust  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  work,  for  wherever  there  is  a 
particle  of  dust  or  grit  amongst  the 
Brunswick  black,  or  on  the  work,  it  will  be 
burnt  away  as  soon  as  the  acid  touches  it, 
and  thus  a speck  or  pinhole  will  be  formed 
in  the  glass,  in  parts,  perhaps,  where  it  is  not 
required ; and  this  will  be  distinctly  seen, 
even  when  the  glass  is  ground  and  finished, 
causing  bad  work,  which  might  be  easily 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care. 
This  is  the  reason  why  pormcing  (so  useful 
in  doing  other  work)  is  not  suitable  as  a 
guide  for  embossing  ; there  is  so  great  a 
quantity  of  the  pounce  powder  passes  through 
the  pounce  holes  that  each  dot  forms  a small 
heap  on  the  glass,  which  in  working  absorbs 
the  black  and  gathers  in  the  pencil,  and  thus 
makes  ragged  edges.  Glass  for  embossing 
differs  from  all  other  ornamental  glass  in  the 
fact  that  it  must  have  a perfectly  even  and 
smooth  sui'face ; it  is  also  best  (and 
almost,  but  not  quite,  indispensable)  that 
the  glass  should  be  i-)erfectly  level;  but 
as  this  perfectly  level  surface  is  one  of  those 
things  which  are  very  difficirlt,  or  almost  im- 
possible to  accomplisli,  we  are,  perforce,  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  the  best  we  can  get. 
rolished  plate-glass  is,  of  eourse,  smooth ; 
but  if  the  square  is  anything  like  large  in 
size,  not  one  plate  in  a thousand  will  be  per- 
fectly level.  That  this  is  as  we  state  may  be 
easily  proved  by  placing  two  large  mirrors 
upon  opposite  walls  of  the  same  room.  They 
will,  of  course,  reflect  the  room  and  all  it 
contains,  from  one  to  the  other,  producing 
an  endless  vista  of  rooms.  Now,  if  there  is 
the  slightest  inequality  in  the  surface  of 
either  of  the  mirrors  (and  there  is  hardly  a 
plate  without)  it  will  be  found  that  this  in- 
equality will  reflect  a distorted  image  of, 
perhaps,  the  line  of  the  cornice  of  the  room, 
and  this  distortion  becomes  greater,  and  is 
multiplicdby  every  reflected  repetition  of  the 
room,  until,  in  the  f.ar  distance,  cornices  .are 
doubled  u]),  architr.aves  and  doors  .are 
tumbling  down,  .and  floors  .are  at  all  .angles 
of  inclination.  This  is  a common  experience 
in  fixing  mirrors,  often  causing  much  trouble, 
expense,  and  vex.ation. 

In  addition  to  polished  plate  we  h.ave 
Chance's  patent  plate,  which  is  simply  thick 
sheet-glass,  ground  and  polished.  This  glass 
is  much  thinner  than  British  plate,  and, 
being  polished  in  a similar  manner,  is  as  level 
and  smooth  as  the  thick  jflate.  and.  of  course, 
quite  as  suitable  for  embossing.  There  is 
also  the  table-gl.ass,  whieh.  we  believe,  is 
the  oldest  form  in  which  glass  is  made 
for  window  glazing,  &c.  'I'his  glass,  .although 
not  level,  is  very  much  more  so  th.an  the 
ordinary  sheet-gUiss,  and,  in  addition,  has 
on  one  side  a bcautifnl  smooth  surface, 
.and  is  as  transparent  and  clear  as  the  best 


polished  plate,  and,  in  small  sizes,  as  suitable 
for  embossing,  'i'he  oi'dinary  sheet-glass  is 
utterly  unfit  for  this  kind  of  work ; it  is 
rough,  unlevel,  shady,  and  discoloured — this 
discolouration  being  seen  in  semi-op.aque 
blue  streaks,  caused  by  the  wood  used  in 
flattening  the  glass  when  in  the  annealing- 
kiln.  The  hot  glass  burns  the  wood, 
which  emits  a gas  th.at  leaves  stre.aks 
of  blue  film  upon  it,  .and  the  sheets 
being  full  of  hills  .and  hollows,  the 
acid  acts  somewhat  unequ.ally  upon  it  in  em- 
bossing. So  th.at  in  every  respect  sheet-glass 
unsuitable.  All  ornamental  glass  work. 


whether  stained,  painted,  or  embossed,  is  best 
worked  flat — that  is  to  say,  in  all  work  con- 
sisting of  lines,  such  as  Gothic  canopies  for 
church  windows,  strap  work,  and  all  outlines 
of  letters  .and  ornaments  of  every  description 
the  glass  is  laid  flat  upon  a perfectly  level 
bench  or  table,  and  the  design  is  placed  under 
it  or  traced  upon  it,  as  the  case  may  be  ; the 
workman  stoops  over  the  glass,  and  is  thus 
able  to  outline  with  great  facility  and  freedom, 
.and  in  filling  up  the  plain  spaces  or  masses  of 
colour  after  the  outline  is  dry  the  colour 
may  be  laid  on  freely,  and  the  glass  being 
flat  the  colour  will  flow  level  and  uniform  in 
strength,  filling  up  every  part — a very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  if  the  glass  is  placed  upright, 
.and  very  important  to  the  success  of  the 
work,  in  working  upon  the  glass  when  it  is 
laid  fiat  an  arm  rest  will  be  required  ; these 
are  made  with  a straight  piece  of  wood  some 
two  feet  long,  others  longer,  and  about  three 
inches  wide  and  three-qu.arters  of  an  inch 
thick,  having  a sm.all  piece  across  each  end 
about  one  and  a half  inches  wide.  jHiis 
keeps  the  centre  of  the  rest  at  that  distance 
from  the  glass.  These  rests  serve  the  work- 
men to  lean  upon,  instead  of  leaning  rrpon 
the  glass.  They  also  serve  to  keep  the  hand 
and  pencil  about  the  right  distance  from  the 
glass,  enabling  the  workman  to  move  his 
pencil  freely  and  in  any  direction  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  edge  of  the  rest  serves 
also  as  a straight-edge  in  running  lines  with 
the  pencil. 

We  now  proceed  to  paint  in  the  designs  on 
the  glass  with  the  Brunswick  black.  As  we 
before  stated,  this  should  be  of  the  best 
qu.ality.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
if  the  ornament  is  to  be  embossed,  the 
whole  of  the  glass  must  be  covered  except  the 
orn.ament  ; but  if  the  ground  is  to  be  eaten 
away  we  must  cover  the  ornament,  and  le.ave 
the  rest  of  the  glass  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
acid ; or,  in  general  terms,  we  may  state  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Brunswick  black  is  to  pre- 
serve the  glass  from  the  action  of  the  acid, 
consequently  every  part  of  the  glass  must  be 
covered  except  those  parts  we  intend  to  be 
embossed.  When  the  design  is  properly 
filled  in  with  the  black  it  should  be  left  to 
stand  imtil  the  black  becomes  hard.  This 
will  take  ten  or  twelve  hours,  for  although 
the  black  dries  quickly  yet  the  great  body 
of  it  that  is  necessarily  put  upon  the  glass 
does  not  get  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the 
action  of  the  acid  under  the  time  stated,  and 
we  have  often  seen  the  stopping-out  curl  up 
and  break,  in  consequence  of  its  not  having 
had  time  to  get  hard  before  the  acid  has  been 
placed  upon  it.  The  black  or  stopping-out 
being  now  thoroughly  hard,  the  glass  is  laid 
level  and  flat  upon  a table,  and  a border  of 
w.alling  wax  of  the  kind  we  have  before  de- 
scribed, must  be  placed  round  the  edge  of  the 
glass,  forming  a miniature  embankment,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  acid  from  flowing  off  the 
glass,  d’his  wax  edge  should  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  high.  Common  tallow  maybe 
used  fortius  purjjose.but  we  prefer  the  above 
description  of  wax,  as  being  more  cleanly  in 
working.  The  acid  may  now  be  poured  upon 
the  glass  and  left  to  bite  its  way  into  the 
body  of  it,  .and  while  it  is  operating  it  is 
well  to  occasionally  examine  the  work  to  see 
what  progress  the  acid  is  making.  This  will 
be  best  done  by  t.akinga  feather  and  brushing 
away  the  acid  in  parts  with  it,  which  will 
enable  us  to  see  if  all  is  goiirg  on  right,  or 


whether  the  acid  is  breaking  up  the  ground. 
Should  there  be  any  indications  of  the  Bruns- 
wick-black breaking  up — which  will  be  shown 
by  small  specks  rising  and  leaving  the  glass  the 
moment  it  is  touched  with  the  fe.ather — 
should  this  be  the  case,  the  acid  must  be 
poured  off  at  once,  and  the  plate  washed  and 
dried,  and  then  re-stopped  with  the  Bruns- 
wick black  where  required.  Now  this  break- 
ing up  of  the  ground  arises  in  all  cases  from 
causes  which  may  be  avoided ; some  of  them  - 
being  ; first,  the  Brunswick  black  being  bad, 
or  h.aving  some  grit  or  other  foreign  matter 
amongst  it ; secondly,  the  glass  may  not  have 
been  properly  cleaned  before  the  black  has 
been  put  on  ; or,  thirdly,  the  acid  may  have 
been  put  on  the  glass  before  the  stopping  has 
got  hard.  Another  cause  is  the  acid  being 
put  on  too  strong.  If  the  acid  is  too  strong 
it  burns  fiercely,  and  there  is  much  danger  of 
the  ground  breaking  up  ; its  action  being  too 
quick,  has  a tendency  to  eat  away  the  glass 
under  the  stopping  after  it  has  broken  the 
surface  ; it  is  better  to  have  the  acid  weak  than 
strong,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  only  effect 
will  be  an  extension  of  time  in  the  opera- 
tion. We  can  give  no  definite  rule  as  to  the 
time  for  the  acid  to  stay  upon  the  glass.  The 
workman  must  be  guided  in  this  matter  by 
really  practical  experience.  One  hour  may 
be  taken  as  about  the  average  time,  but  that 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  the 
acid  and  the  hardness  of  the  glass.  We 
would  advise  that  in  every  case  a trial  be 
made,  both  of  the  black  and  the  acid,  before 
going  on  with  any  important  work ; this  is 
the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  there  is  al- 
ways some  little  uncertainty  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The 
acid  must  now  be  poured  off  the  glass  into 
the  bottles  .again.  By  pressing  the  wax  wall 
down  at  one  corner  we  form  a spout,  which 
serves  to  lead  the  acid  to  one  point,  and  thus 
it  may  be  poured  into  the  bottles  without 
waste.  When  the  acid  is  removed  the  glass 
must  be  well  washed  with  water,  and  then 
the  Brunswick  black  may  be  removed  with 
turpentine  or  naphtha  and  made  perfectly 
clean.  The  phain  parts  of  the  glass  will  now 
require  to  be  ground  or  obscured  ; this  is  a 
simple  process  only  requiring  ordinary  care 
and  skill,  .and  of  course  much  patience,  the 
glass  must  still  be  kept  quite  fiat,  and  will 
require  to  be  bedded  so  as  to  be  firm  and 
equally  supported  all  over  its  surface  on  a 
double  fold  of  green  baize,  or  sheets  of  cotton- 
wool, or  anything  else  which  will  give  the 
glass  a soft  but  firm  bed,  in  order  that  it  shall 
not  move  or  break.  The  grinding  is  effected 
by  using  emery  powder  and  a flat  square  of 
thick  glass  or  a piece  of  the  ordinary  plate 
glass  fastened  to  a block  of  wood  may  be 
used.  The  emery  may  be  used  of  varying 
degrees  of  fineness,  but  we  prefer  the  finest 
grain  or  powder,  as  we  are  better  able  to  pro- 
duce an  uniform  surface.  Fine  white  sand  is 
in  some  respects  much  better  than  emery ; both 
are  used  with  water  as  a medium ; sharp  silver 
sand  is  the  best.  In  grinding  the  glass, 
care  should  be  taken  to  rub  with  a gentle  and 
even  motion,  not  straight  up  .and  down,  but 
with  a round  sweep  or  circular  motion 
of  the  hand.  This  is  .absolutely  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  even  and  uniform 
surface.  The  glass  must  be  rubbed  equally, 
and  not  more  in  one  place  than  another,  oi 
else  the  grinding  will  be  uneven,  .and  look 
shady. 

It  will  often  happen  that  only  part  ot  a 
plate  of  glass  will  have  to  be  ornamented 
and  groimd  or  obscured.  In  this  case  tem- 
plates of  wood,  tin,  or  ii’on,  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  outline  required,  and  straight- 
edges, may  be  used.  These  are  laid  upon 
the  glass,  and  held  firm  to  the  line,  when  the 
glass  is  ground  close  up  to  them.  Another 
plan  is  to  define  the  space  to  be  ground  with 
an  embossed  outline  of  about  one  eighth  or  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  grinding 
may  be  done  close  up  to  this  line  without 
d.anger  of  crossing  it,  if  care  is  used.  It 
Avill  be  obvious  that  the  slnarper  and  clearer 
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the  ornament  is  cut  by  the  obscuring, 
the  better  the  work  will  appear,  and 
this  desirable  end  can  only  be  obtained  by 
tlie  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  in  the  pen- 
cilling, and  the  proper  action  of  the  acid,  for 
if  the  edges  are  ragged  in  the  embossing,  no 
amount  of  grinding  will  remedy  the  defect. 
In  grinding,  both  the  sand  and  emery  must 
be  kept  well  wet  with  water  in  order  to  its 
biting  properly.  If  kept  too  dry  the  grinding- 
will  be  of  no  effect,  or  else  it  will  simply 
scratch  the  glass  instead  of  obscuring  it. 

Fine  etchings  may  be  done  upon  glass  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  etchings  are  done 
upon  copper,  but  with  fluoric  acid,  in  this 
■vvise  : — The  whole  of  the  glass  must  be  first 
coated  over  with  the  Brunswick  black,  haviiig 
about  one-thii’d  of  white  wax  mixed  with  it. 
The  wax  will  hold  the  Brunswick  black  from 
setting  hard  too  soon,  and  allow  the  necessary 
time  for  the  drawing  to  be  etched,  or  we  may 
use  the  walling  wax  before  described  for  this 
purpose ; but  in  this  case  the  composition 
must  be  used  hot,  and  the  glass  warmed 
while  the  composition  is  applied.  When  it  is 
set  the  drawing  may  be  either  traced  or 
pounced  upon  the  stopping,  and  then  the 
lines  may  be  scraped  or  marked  with  the 
etching  needles,  or  if  broad  lines  are  required 
small  steel  scrapers  may  be  used.  Of  course, 
wherever  a line  is  required  the  stopping 
must  be  removed  from  the  glass,  and  it 
does  not  matter  how  fine  the  scratch  may 
be,  the  acid  will  be  siu-e  to  bite  where  it 
can  come  in  contact  with  the  glass.  When 
care  is  exercised,  even  very  fine  cross  hatch- 
ing may  be  done.  A very  capital  effect  may 
be  obtained  by  first  etching  a design  or 
drawing  upon  the  glass,  and  then  gilding  the 
whole  solid  ; the  etching  will  appear  as  if  in 
slight  relief,  and  the  difference  in  texture 
between  the  lines  of  the  etching  and  the  un- 
touched surface  of  the  glass  will  have  a 
very  agreeable  effect.  In  our  next  we  pur- 
pose treating  upon  embossing  in  connection 
with  gilding  and  silvering  upon  glass  with 
gold  and  silver  leaf,  a means  of  decoration 
in  practice  principally  confined  to  the  sign- 
writer,  but  one  which,  from  its  capability  of 
extensions  and  adaptation,  is  well  worthy  of 
a much  higher  treatment  and  use. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

The  twenty-tHnl  lecture  of  this  course  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  last,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  In  Ms  opening  remarks 
he  said  that  the  passion  for  plunder  amongst  the 
Romans  had  worked  most  beneficially  on  the  general 
taste  of  the  nation.  The  marhle  statues  and  groups — 
taken  from  Greece  showed  to  disadvantage  when 
slu-rounded  by  insignificant  brick  hovels,  and  they 
served  as  an  incentive  to  the  widening  of  the  public 
places  and  the  better  construction  of  buildings. 
Theatres,  pre-vdou.sly  only  temporary  edifices,  were 
now  built  in  stone.  Pillars  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Greece,  and  for  the  utilisation  of  these  featiu-es 
imposing  house-fronts  had  to  be  erected.  A better 
exterior  necessitated  an  improved  interior,  and 
luxurious  furniture  caine  into  demand.  The 
triumphers  of  Rome  vied  -mth  each  other,  not 
only  in  acquiring  provinces,  but  in  acquiring  works 
of  art.  The  fora  were  adorned  with  statues,  and  the 
atria  of  citizens,  and  even  of  freedmen,  became 
more  and  more  decorated.  This  art  of  decoration 
was  not,  however,  genuine,  as  it  had  not  g-rowu  out 
of  the  artistic  wants  of  the  people ; it  was  a strange 
element  grafted  on  a strange  soil  by  force,  and 
much  confusion  was  caused  by  the  misapplication 
of  patterns.  The  wall  decorations  of  the  Romans 
at  tMs  period  were  polylithic.  Blarble  incrustations 
were  imitated,  and  the  walls  were  divided  into 
panels.  Scenography  was  profusely  used,  even 
Mstorical  paintings  having  been  attempted.  The 
principle  of  this  kind  of  wall  decoration  was  entirely 
of  Asiatic  origin,  revived  under  Greek  influence. 
The  desire  of  possessing  works  of  antique  art  be- 
came so  universal  that  there  were  no  more  to  be  had. 
The  living  artists  were  unable  to  work  fast  enough 
to  supply  the  ever-increasing  demand,  and  supplanted 
the  stucco  and  marble  ornamentations  by  coloured 
wall  decorations.  Light  colonnades  of  reed,  baldachins 
with  pointed  arches  and  fronts  ornamented  with 


fantastic  sphinxes  and  griffins,  and  simple  combina- 
tions of  colours  in  a conventional  manner,  were 
characteristics  of  this  tendency,  winch  produced 
manufactures  instead  of  masterpieces,  mannerism 
instead  of  style,  arabes(pies  instead  of  historical 
pictures,  and  mere  theatrical  wall  decorations  instead 
of  art.  These  products  could  be  studied  in  the 
many  relics  which  had  been  found  in  Pompeii  aud 
Herculaneum.  Mosaics  also  became  common.  One  of 
these,  which  had  formed  the  floor  of  the  house  of  the 
Faun,  was  discovered  in  1831.  It  was  1782  square 
inches  in  size,  and  every  square  inch  contained  7G6 
squares  of  coloiued  stone.  It  represented  the  battle 
of  I.ssos.  Seneca  said  that  during  this  period  any 
one  evhose  walls  were  not  decorated  with  costly 
marble  ornaments  con.sidered  himself  very  poor  and 
miserable.  This  went  far  to  prove  that  even  the 
Roman  middle  classes  had  acquired  a great  taste  for 
polylithic  wall  decorations.  I’liny  gave  us  a more 
systematic  insight  into  the  history  of  the  use  of 
marble  for  the  purposes  of  ornamentation.  Marble 
wall  incrustations  were  first  introduced  by  Mamurra 
in  his  house  on  Mount  Coelius.  The  temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
which  was  constructed  of  marble  blocks  in  the 
Greek  style.  This  author  complained  of  the  neglect 
of  painted  wall  decoration,  wliich  was  replaced  by 
marble  and  gold.  PolycMomy  was  not  altogether 
discarded ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  often  VTongly 
employed.  Marble  was  used  to  represent  anhnals 
and  other  objects.  These  innovations  commenced 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  were  perfected 
under  Nero.  To  such  a pitch  was  the  desire  for 
deception  carried  that  the  marble  was  even  provided 
with  artificial  veins.  The  difference  between  this 
kind  of  decoration  and  that  of  the  Greeks  -was 
obvious.  With  the  Romans  the  wall  remained  a 
stone  construction  for  show ; -ivith  their  pre- 
decessors it  was  considered  as  a flat  to  be 
decorated.  The  tendencj’  to  draw  attention 
to  the  .strong  and  rich  material  by  giving  as  much 
prominence  as  possible  to  the  large  square  stones 
was  highly  interesting,  aud,  at  tlie  same  time,  most 
important,  as  it  was  also  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Renaissance.  Having  alluded  to  the 
great  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  custom  of  gilding, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  treat  of  Roman  art  of  a 
later  period.  He  said  that  no  one  could  doirbt 
that  the  colossal  forms  which  Roman  architecture 
would  now  bo  seen  to  have  assumed,  though  not 
altogether  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Greek  taste,  were  Imposing,  and  as  fully  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  temples  of  India  and  Egyqjt. 
Augustus  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  Rome.  The 
dynamic  force  with  the  Romans,  who  were  ex- 
hausted by  conquests,  civil  war,  aud  strife,  took  a 
new  direction,  and,  instead  of  acquiring,  had  con- 
structed. The  national  mind  was,  however,  stiU 
directed  towards  military  achievements,  and  was 
still  bent  on  pomp  land  show.  In  the  huge 
buildings,  the  public  gardens,  and  the  immense  theatres 
which  arose  under  Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  others, 
we  saw  the  expression  of  the  command  of  a military 
chief.  Just  as  the  Roman  legions  marched,  in  per- 
fect order,  to  meet  their  foes,  so  these  gToves  and 
palaces  appeared  well-regulated  and  decorated,  but 
heavy  and  stiff.  The  field  of  Mars  was  transformed 
into  a town  of  marhle  palaces,  and  succeeding 
emperors  embellished  Mount  Palatine  and  the  Via 
Sacra.  Nero  outdid  his  predecessors.  He  sacrificed 
a part  of  the  city  in  order  to  reconstruct  it  as  a 
monument  of  his  vanity  and  lawlessness.  The 
Flavians  built  edifices  of  general  utility.  Of  tliis 
period  we  had,  amongst  others,  a temple  of  ApoUo 
Palatinus,  constructed  under  Augustus,  iu  Carrara 
marble,  the  arcades  round  it  being  of  African  marble; 
the  ruins  of  the  Augustan  mausoleum  on  the  field 
of  klars;  large  baths,  built  under  M.  Agrippa  (to 
which  the  Pantheon  formed  the  entrance  hall, 
132  feet  high  and  132  feet  in  diameter,  -svith  a 
portico  having  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  in 
granite,  the  roof  of  this  portico  being  supported 
by  bronze  beams — the  bricks  were  g-ilt,  and 
the  walls  were  covered  with  marble,  and  under 
the  portico  were  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and 
Agrippa,  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  &c.,  standing  in 
niches  inside) ; the  camp  of  the  Prajtorians,  built  under 
Tiberius;  and  the  ruins  of  the  grand  triumphal 
arch  of  Claudius.  After  Nero  had  biu-nt  a portion 
of  the  Icity,  the  “ golden  house  ” was  built  by  the 
architects  Celerus  and  Severus.  In  the  decoration 
of  these  times  we  found  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
committed — that  of  attempting  to  disguise  the 
material.  Tortoise-shell,  used  as  a veneer  for 

furniture,  w'as  painted  over  to  make  it  re- 
semble wood.  This  tendency  was  as  reprehen- 
sible as  that  of  endeavouring  to  make  common 
materials  look  rich.  Glass  (which  came  into  more 
general  use  in  the  time  of  Cicero),  served  as  a means 
of  bright  and  variegated  ornamentation.  Chiselled 


silver  and  sculptured  ivory  were  also  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  ornamentation  became  more  and 
more  gorgeous,  and  lost  l)y  degrees  the  ba,sis  of 
correct  rules.  Symmetry  became  confusion,  and 
proportion  disproportion.  The  walls  of  rooms 
looked  like  exhibitions  of  carpets,  tape.stry,  and 
jewellery.  Art  retired  into  the  over-painted,  over- 
decorated, over-ornamented  slu-ouds  in  -which  the 
mummies  of  old  were  laid,  and  was  carried  to  its 
grave  for  a time.  Under  Vespasian,  architecture 
■was  resuscitated.  This  emperor  constructed  the 
third  Capitol,  which  was  higher  than  the  two  former 
ones.  The  fourth  was  built  by  Domitian  in  Pentelicai', 
marble,  and  was  riclilj'  gilt  and  decorated.  The  temple 
of  Pax,  built  under  Vespasian,  had  a splendid  cross- 
vault, resting  upon  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
furnished  Bramante  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  cornice.s 
became  fluted,  triglyphs  and  indentations  were  used 
together,  and  the  caulicoli  (the  central  volutes  of  the 
Corinthian  capital)  were  over-oniamented.  Every- 
thing ran  wild,  and  lost  its  shape  and  proportion. 
This  was  to  be  seen  in  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus 
on  the  Via  Sacra.  Simpler  forms  were  again 
attempted.  Stereobates  and  stylobates,  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  statie  line  of  the  building,  abounded, 
but,  iu  fact,  merely  repeated  the  same  tiling  over 
and  over  again,  without  reason.  The  Forum  Tra- 
januui  was  provided  with  a bronze  roof.  In  the 
midst  of  the  forum  stood  the  column — a grand  and 
powerful  epic  poem  in  stone,  glorifying  the  Emperor. 
After  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  column  -n-as 
but  a second  edition  of  that  of  Trajan,  over-orna- 
mentation still  further  increased.  Ihe  principal 
lines  entirely  vanished  under  the  pres.sure  of  continual 
interruptions.  Half  columns  protruded  from  pilasters, 
consoles  interrupted  the  vertical  lines  of  the  capitals, 
aud  thus  everything  became  meaningless.  The  -ivall 
was  no  longer  a wall,  the  pillar  had  no  object,  and 
the  column  was  superfluous.  Wherever  the  members 
and  the  ornamentation  of  a building  w-ere  not  the  neces- 
sary products  of  the  general  and  immutable  laws  of 
symmetry  and  proportion,  the  artist  created  confu- 
sion, and  his  work,  instead  of  delighting,  bewildered 
usj  Having  described  the  various  examples  of  the 
art  of  this  period  in  detail,  the  lecturer  passed  on  to 
the  times  of  the' thirty  tyrants,  under  whom,  he  said, 
luxury  became  still  more  fully  developed.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Greek  architecture  were  totally  neglected. 
Columns  and  arches  were  mixed  together.  The  arches 
rested  on  the  architraves,  and  often  rose  -ivithout  this 
interruption  directly  from  the  capitals  of  the  pillars, 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  laws  of  statics.  The 
columns  were  made  in  a spiral  or  screw  form,  and 
detail  became  the  most  important  part  of  arcMtecture. 
The  ornamentist  was  the  leading  artist,  not  the  arcM- 
tect,  aud  the  building  appeared  to  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  over- 
loading it  with  fantastic  forms,  -without  order,  sense, 
or  law.  It  was  always  a sign  of  a degenerated  art 
when  we  saw  technicalities  worked  to  perfection, 
whilst  symmetry,  proportion,  aud  a due  regard  for 
• the  material  used  were  neglected.  There  was,  not- 
withstanding the  technical  excellence,  a kind  of 
meagTeness,"flatness,  and  vulgarity  perceptible  every- 
where. Life  appeared  to  be  wanting,  because,  during- 
the  period  of  which  he  was  speaking,  the  mechanical 
was  placed  above  the  ideal,  and  the  whole  of  society, 
troubled  in  its  inmost  spiritual  existence,  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  devote  the  concentrated  force  of 
intellect  to  real  art.  Of  these  t imes  we  had  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  the  central  portion  (the  cupola  of 
wMch  rested  on  eight  granite  columns)  being  used 
by  Michael  Angelo  (15ti0,  a.d.)  in  constructing  the 
admirable  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 

Roman  sculpture  and  furniture  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Zerffi’s  next  lecture. 

♦ 

A SUGGESTED  “CASTE”  OF  REPAIRERS. 

WRITING  on  “TheWoes  of  the  Well-to-do,”  the 
Spectator  of  Saturday  last  draws  an  ugly 
picture  of  the  jobbing  building  trades,  and  alleges 
that  the  charges  made  by  the  small  masters  for  the 
most  trivial  jobs  are  extortionate  in  the  extreme. 
Admitting  that  job-work  does  impede  regular  vrork, 
and  that”the  demand  for  it  is  so  great  that  if  it 
were  cheap  the  masters  -u'ould  be  compelled,  for  fear 
of  losing  business,  to  “ run  the  men  off  their  legs,”  it 
says  that  the  evil  could  be  avoided  by  a different 
system  of  charging,  which  would  in  the  end  benefit 
all  parties.  “ The  masters  should  agree  to  a price 
for  a day’s  or  half  day’s  labour,  and  tell  their  clients 
distinctly  that  they  must  charge  by  that,  and  not  by 
bill,  and  the  occupiers  woidd  then  wait  as  they  dO’ 
in  the  country,  till  enough  required  doing  to  make 
a fair  day’s  work.  A better  plan  even  than  tM» 
would  be  the  creation  of  a separate  class  of  ‘ Re- 
pairers,’ sMfty,  experienced  men  who  might  charge 
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anything  they  like,  but  who  oijulil  do  any  work 
ahinit  a house,  and  would  do  it  without  loitering. 
Under  the  present  rules,  no  man  not  a master  may 
step  a hair’s  breadth  out  of  his  speeial  business  to  do 
any  other,  even  if  he  knows  how  to  do  it  thoroughly. 
If  a board  needs  to  be  tightened  and  a tile  to 
be  set  right,  two  men  must  come  with  two 
charges ; while  window-cleaning,  which  anybody 
could  learn  to  do  in  a month,  is  one  of 
the  most  strictly  preserved  of  monoinilies  . . . 
We  quite  understand  and  partly  sympathize  with  the 
workmen’s  dislike  to  men  who  work  at  trades  they 
have  not  learned.  The  practice  makes  apprentice- 
ship impossible,  tends  to  flood  jiarticular  trades  with 
half-trained  hands,  and  generally  n]>sets  the  order  of 
things  which  workmen,  wisely  or  unwisely,  prefer, 
and,  within  the  limits  of  law,  have  a right  to  ]>refer. 
But  then  if  we  are  to  have  a .system  of  castes,  castes, 
as  in  India,  must  allow  of  subdi^■^sions,  and  one 
subdivision  terribly  wanted  in  the  building  trade  is  a 
ca.ste  of  Repairers,  men  wlio  will  do  the  odd  jobs 
wanted  about  a house  neatly,  quickly,  and  for  fair 
wages.  We  do  not  mean  for  low  wages.  A good 
repairer  ’ ought  to  be  a man  of  many  trades,  a 
middle-aged  man  glad  to  be  relieved  of  hard  and  con- 
tinued labour,  but  entitled  from  his  experience  to 
good  wages,  but  earning  them  by  work,  not  by 
maintaining  a set  of  rules  which  dinnnish  work  by 
inducing  employers  to  put  up  with  perpetual  incon- 
veniences rather  than  risk  the  bill  which  they  know 
beforehand  they  will  be  unable  to  control.  If  the 
masters  or  the  unions  will  not  give  way  on  these 
points,  and  make  arrangements  in  a little  more 
harmony  ■\vith  the  public  requirements,  the  public 
will  ultimately  be  driven  to  combine  in  clubs,  which 
will  contract  with  workmen  to  keep  so  many  houses 
in  order  for  so  much  a year — will,  in  fact,  become 
masters  for  themselve.s.” 


THE  INSTITUTE  PRIZES  1871-72. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  the  medals  and 
prizes  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
architects,  1871-72  : — ■ 

DESIGN.S. 

The  Soane  Medallion* — The  Soane  BledaUion, 
and.  under  certain  conditions,  the  sutn  of  £50,  for 
the  best  design,  well  illustrated  by  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  drawings  for  the  following  subject: — “A 
’Town  Hall  of  moderate  size  in  a Country  Town,  on 
a site  150  feet  by  100  feet,  with  a public  thorough- 
fare on  two  sides  only  (south  and  east).”  The 
drawings  (with  the  exception  of  the  plan  and 
sectional  portions)  to  be  in  outline  only.  Two  plans 
of  the  buildings,  two  elevations,  and  one  section, 
drawn  to  |^inch  scale,  with  one  perspective  view 
and  one  sheet  of  details — in  all  seven  drawing.s — 
will  be  required,  and  no  additional  dramngs  will  be 
examined  in  reference  to  the  award.  The  further 
.award  of  £50  will  be  made  to  the  successful  com- 
petitor, upon  satisfactory  arrangements  being  made 
for  his  going  abroad  for  a period  of  six  months  to 
pursue  his  architectural  studies  within  two  years 
after  receiving  the  medallion.  The  £50  will  be  paid 
in  two  in-stalraents  of  £25  each;  the  first  when  the 
Soane  Medallist  leaves  England  for  the  Continent ; 
and  the  second  when  he  shall  have  submitted  to  the 
Council  -satisfactory  evidence  of  his  studies  abroad, 
in  the  form  of  drawings  and  sketches,  after  an 
absence  of  six  months. 

DRAWIXGS. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute,  trith  Five 
Guineas,^  will  also  be  awarded  for  the  best  illus- 
trations, geometrically  drawn  from  actual  measure- 
ment (with  dimensions  figured  both  on  the  drawings 
showing  the  general  arrangements  and  on  the  details), 
together  with  descriptive  jiarticulars  of  an  Abbev 
Cateway,  a Bridge,  or  other  building  of  importance — 
Classical  or  IMediaeval — in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
Abroad,  hitherto  unpublished  in  that  manner.  The 
Council  sugge.st  the  following  as  being  subjects 
worthy  of  illustration,  but  others  may  equally  well 
be  taken,  if  more  convenient  to  the  competitor  : — 
Ireland,  Cashel  or  Christchurch  Cathedrals,  or  any 
monastic  or  conventual  building ; Kent,  Bayham 
Abbey,  near  Tunbridge  Wells ; Lincolnshire,  Tatter- 
shall  Castle ; Middlesex : front  of  Dover  House, 
Whitehall ; Law  Eire  Office,  Chancery-lane ; En- 
trance Gateway,  Sliddle  Temple-lane;  Temple-bar; 
Northamptonshire,  Warrington  Church ; Notting- 
hamshire, Steeples  of  Grantham  and  Newark ; 
Scotland,  Dryburgh  or  Melrose  Abbey  ; Shropshire, 
lalleshall  Abbey;  Yorkshire,  St,  Mary’s  Abbey, 
T ork  ; M ales,  St,  David’s  Cathedral  ; Dorsetshire, 
Ejastbury  Manor  IIou.se,  The  drawings  to  consist  of 

* Open  to  all  members  of  the  profession  untier  the  age 
of  thirt.v  years, 

t This  medal  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  profession 
without  limitation  as  to  age. 


at  least  one  ])lan  drawn  to  the  scale  of  one- 
eighth,  or  (in  the  case  of  very  large  buildings)  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot ; an  elevation 
and  a section,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  with  details  to  a scale 
of  half  an  inch  to  a foot  and  mouldings  one-fourth 
full  size.  The  elevations  to  be  in  line  without  shade 
lines,  the  plans  and  sectional  portions  to  be  tinted  in 
sepia.  Perspective  drawings  may  also  be  sent,  and 
may  be  tinted  in  .sepia  or  Indian  ink.  The  jointing 
of  the  masonry  is  to  be  particularly  marked,  to- 
,gether  with  the  mode  of  construction  €and  materials 
used.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  rough 
dramngs  be  ]ilotted  on  the  spot,  and  sent  up  to  the 
Institute  with  the  fair  dr.awings. 

E.SS.VY.S. 

Institute  Medal. — The  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute,  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  the  fol- 
lowing subject : — “ Windows  and  their  appliances 
treated  historically,  artistically,  and  practically.”  A 
medal  of  merit  may  be  awarded  for  any  other  essay 
or  ess.ays,  if  deemed  worthy,  upon  suitable  subjects 
selected  by  the  authors  themselves,  without  limit  of 
number.  All  the  essays  to  be  written  very  legibly 
on  alternate  pages  of  lined  foolscap  paper,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  suitable  illustrations. 

Students'  Prize. — (For  Students  of  the  Institute 
only.) — The  designs  required  to  be  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  Students’  Prize  in  Books,  for  the 
year  1871,  are  one  or  more  of  the  followin,g]; — A 
Staircase  within  a .space  of  28  ft.  by  16  ft.  in  a 
domestic  building  three  stories  high — An  Entrance 
Porch  and  Hall  for  a Town  House — A Brass  Cande- 
labrum, 9 ft.  high — A Ventilating  Turret  or  large 
Smoke  Shaft  (200  ft.  high)  to  an  extensive  Range 
of  Buildings — A Gas  Standard  for  five  lights. 
The  drawing.s  to  be  executed  to  any  scale.  The 
plans  and  sections  to  be  tinted  in  sepia,  and  the 
elevation  to  be  in  outline,  sepia,  or  colour.  Per- 
spective drawings  are  not  necessarily  required,  but 
may  be  sent  in  outline,  or  tinted  in  sepia  or  Indian 
ink. 

Directions  for  Competitors. — Each  essay  and  set 
of  drawings  is  to  be  distinguished  only  by  a motto, 
without  the  name  of  the  author  attached ; and  is  to 
to  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sealed  with  a blank 
seal,  and  baffing  on  the  outside  the  same  motto  as 
that  attached  to  the  essay  (jr  drawings,  and  enclosing 
his  name,  with  an  address  to  which  a communication 
may  be  sent.  The  packets,  directed  “ To  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Arcliitects,”  and  marked  “ Essay  for  Aledal” 
or  “ Drawings  for  Medal”  (Motto),  is  to  be  delivered 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  on  or  before  the  31st 
of  January,  1872,  carriage  and  all  expen.ses  paid. 
The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  alone  will 
be  made  known.  Should  none  of  the  essays,  draw- 
ing.s, subjects,  or  buildings  respectively  be  deemed 
by  the  Institute  of  sufficient  merit  and  importance  to 
deserve  the  distinction  of  the  premium  offered  in 
each  case,  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
awarding  such  other  premium  in  beu  thereof  as  they 
may  deem  fit,  or  of  withholding  it  altogether  ; and 
if  the  best  essay  or  drawings  should  be  by  a 
candidate  who  has  been  successful  on  a former 
occasion,  they  reserve  the  power  of  adjudging  such 
other  reward  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  of  awanling 
the  medals  to  the  second  in  merit.  All  essays  and 
dra'ivings  will  be  returned  to  all  the  candidates,  on 
application,  to  the  unsuccessful  after  the  adjudica- 
tion, and  to  the  successful  after  the  presentation  of 
the  medal. 

Copies  of  the  premiated  essays  and  photographs 
of  the  perspective  views  or  princijial  drawings  to 
which  a prize  is  awarded  will  be  required  to  be 
furnished  by  each  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
deposit  in  the  Institute  Libriwy  before  Blidsummer, 
1872.  Strict  comiiliance  with  all  the.se  directions  is 
reqiured. 

PfGix  Th.vveli.i.xg  Studextsiiii>. 

Candidates  for  this  studentship  must  send  in  their 
applications,  together  with  specimens  of  drawing, 
testimonials,  &c.,  as  required  by  the  deed  of  trust 
(copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Institute),  on 
or  before  the  25th  of  January,  1872.  Extract  from  the 
schedule  aiipended  to  thedeed  of  trust: — ‘"Every  person 
of  whatever  nation  shall  be  eligible  as  student,  who 
shall  be  more  than  eighteen  and  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  provided  that  he  give  to  the 
electors  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  moral  chiiracter, 
and  satisfy  them  that  he  is  a student  of  architecture, 
fide  intending  to  practise  the  profession  of  an 
.architect,  and  that  he  exhibit  specimens  of  his 
drawings  and  state  the  district  of  the  country  which 
he  proposes  to  visit,  and  the  class  of  building  which 
he  intends  to  study.” 

Any  further  information  as  to  these  prizes,  &c., 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Easthike,  9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square. 


STAINED  GLASS  vESTHETICALLY  CON- 
SIDERED IN  CONNECTION  WITH  MODERN 
ART. 

This  formed  the  subject  of  a lecture  by  Mr. 

William  Holiday  on  Wednesday  week  last, 
on  the  occasion  of  a conversazione  at  the  Lonilon 
Institution,  E'insbury-circus.  After  .some  introductory 
remarks,  the  lecturer  briefly  described  the  technical 
processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  stained 
glass,  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  t<ub- 
ject  of  his  lecture,  in  which  the  fir.st  question  arising 
was  : — How  far  (if  at  all)  should  art  be  influenced 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  nnaterial  with  which  it 
deals  ? On  this  head  he  remarked  that  that  which 
governed  all  ancient  art— all  art,  in  fact,  until  the 
decay  in  the  Georgian  era — might  be  thus  expressed : 
— “ Having  various  materials  at  our  disposal,  let  us 
ascertain  whatqualitiesbelongpeculiarly  to  each,  what 
beauties  each  is  especially  calculated  to  exhibit,  un- 
attainable by  the  others,  and  let  us  devote  ourselves  to 
the  development  of  these  beauties,  and  bring  each  to 
perfection,”  This  principle  animated  the  artists  of 
all  past  ages,  but  it  had  been  reserved  for  certain 
schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  discover  a new 
rule,  which  was  as  follows: — “ H.aving  seen  in  the 
works  of  onr  predecessors  what  unspeakable  beautie.s 
m.iy  be  obtained  from  various  materials,  let  us  not 
be  guided  by  their  experience  ; let  us  rather  ignore 
the  capabilities  of  every  material  with  which  we  are 
concerned  : if  there  is  a beauty  peculiar  to  one  and 
unattainable  in  any  other,  let  us  reject  it,  and  let  our 
efforts  be  constantly  directed  to  the  one  grand  aim 
of  making  every  decorative  art  emulate  the  qualities 
of  a bad  oil-painting.  It  is  true  that  even  this  can- 
not be  attained— that  after  sacrificing  every  beauty 
peculiar  to  the  various  materials,  and  forcing  them, 
by  wearisome  mechanical  processes,  out  of  their 
natural  spheres,  we  still  cannot  give  them  much  re- 
semblance even  to  bad  oil-painting  (none  whatever 
to  good  work),  but — we  hold  to  our  rule.”  Which 
of  these  rules  should  be  adopted — that  which  pro- 
duced the  art  of  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  or  that 
which  produces  the  Vatican  mosaics,  the  Gobelins 
tapestries,  and  the  JIunich  windows  ? The  lecturer 
next  entered  into  a detailed  account  of  the  results 
attending  the  application  of  both  these  rules  to 
mosaic  work  and  tapestry,  and  clearly  demonstrated 
that  by  following  the  first  rule  only  could  satisfac- 
tory results  aesthetically  be  attained.  In  consider- 
ing how  the  mischievous  principles  laid  down  in  the 
second  rule  affected  stained  glass,  he  observed  that 
the  position  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  element  of  transparency.  The 
necessity  of  employing  pieces  of  glass  joined  with 
metallic  rims  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
pictorial  effects  similar  to  those  which  belonged  to 
mosaic,  but  the  transparency  of  the  work  made  such 
attempts  yet  more  absurd.  The  consciousness  that 
the  light  which  illuminated  the  interior  of  a building 
came  through  the  figures  in  the  windows  necessarily 
made  any  attempt  at  illusive  imitation  in  those 
figures  appear  incongruous.  That  a window  should 
contain  coloured  glass  would  add  to  its  beauty  if  the 
colours  were  admirable  and  the  combination  har- 
monious ; that  those  colours  should  be  disposed  in 
the  form  of  figures  would  increase  the  interest ; yet 
further,  every  grace  of  form  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression might  be  given  to  those  figures,  and  still  the 
pleasure  would  grow  with  the  added  beauties.  A 
head  might  be  traced  in  outline  upon  an  ordinary 
window-pane,  the  expression  of  which  might  be  in- 
finitely beautiful ; but  if  to  those  sources  of  pleasure 
in  a window  we  began  to  add  that  of  pictorial  imi- 
tation of  the  solidity  of  nature,  the  effect  must  be  dis- 
turbing; the  feeling  that  the  light  was  coming 
through  the  figures  to  reach  us  must  cla.sh  with  the 
naturalistic  appearance.  This  objection  to  natural- 
ism, which  was  jjeculiar  to  glass,  was  not,  however, 
stronger  than  that  which  was  common  to  glass  and 
the  other  materials  employed  in  decoration,  but  the 
element  of  transparency  gave  additional  force  to  the 
argument  throughout.  For  instance,  the  quality  of 
colour  obtained  by  letting  the  light  shine  through  a 
piece  of  coloured  ,glass  was  very  unlike  that  which 
arose  from  light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  .any- 
thing of  the  same  colour  ; there  were  grays  and 
half-tones  in  the  surface-lights  which  could  not  be 
imitated  in  the  transparent  glass.  As  usual,  while 
we  were  vainly  striving  after  uncongenial  effects, 
and  missing  all  that  rendered  those  effects  valuable, 
we  were  forfeiting  numberless  beauties  which  were 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  which  no  painter  could  have 
produced  on  canvas.  The  most  lovely  glittering 
qualities  were  to  be  seen  in  glass  in  the  whites  and 
light  colours,  and  the  most  jewelled  depths  in  the 
deep  sapphire  blues,  olive  greens,  rubies,  &c. ; but  as 
these  jewelleries  in  coloitr  were  not  to  be  seen  on 
ordinary  surfaces  in  a natimal  light,  the  realist  was 
bound  to  forego  them  all.  And,  as  in  the  other  arts, 
the  false  work  was  more  laborious  than  the  true,  an 
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immense  amount  of  time  was  consumed  in  destroy- 
ing the  natural  beauties  of  the  material.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  were  misled  by  this  error,  and 
well  they  might  be  while  decorative  art  was 
in  so  feeble  a condition.  Of  mosaic  we  know 
little  in  England,  and  of  tapestry  about  as  nnich  ; 
but  for  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  been  filling 
our  churches  with  stained  glass ; aud  what, 
Mr.  Holiday  asked,  was  it  like?  Not  like  the  Munich 
glass,  certainly,  but  worse  ; it  was  not  based  upon 
a false  modern  principle,  for  it  was  based  upon  no 
principle  at  all,  w'hile  it  discredited  tbe  early  work 
in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  public  by  a show  of 
adherence  to  early  traditions.  Tliere  were,  of 
course,  many  exceptional  specimens  of  modern 
glass,  some  praisewortliy,  some  noble,  but 
tbey  formed  a lamentably  small  percentag'e 
of  the  entire  stock.  It  was  not  difficult, 
the  lecturer  went  on  to  say,  to  see  how  the  style 
had  arisen.  When  Gothic  architecture  was  revived, 
stained  glass  windows  were  in  request,  and  the 
artistic  perceptions  of  tlie  general  public  having 
been  long  deadened  by  the  steam-engine  and  other 
institutions  too  absorbing  to  leave  any  room  for 
unpractical  and  sentimental  pursuits,  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary  that  these  windows  should  contain  any 
good  art,  provided  they  were  cheap.  Any  stained 
glass  was  thought  better  than  no  stained  glass.  As 
for  the  makers,  their  course  seemed  to  have  been  as 
follows  : Some  style  or  other  being  neces.sary,  they 
followed  the  architectural  lead,  aud  as  thirteenth 
century  buildings  were  most  popular  they  woiild 
have  thirteenth  century  glass.  On  looking  at  win- 
dows of  this  period  they  perceived  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  consisted  of  medallions  orpanels  intheform 
of  circles,  quatrefoils,  &c.,  the  intermediate  spaces 
being  occupied  with  foliated  ornament,  while  the 
medallions  contained  figure-subjects.  They  per- 
ceived that  the  drawing  in  these  figures  was  that  of  a 
vigorous  but  primitive  school  (or,  rather,  it  is  so,  but 
they  were  far  from  perceiving  it) ; they  only  saw 
that  it  was  unlike  the  drawing  of  the  Koyal  Acade- 
micians, and,  therefore,  must  be  bad.  From  these 
observations  tlie  practical  manufacturing  mind  easily 
determined  how  to  act.  Bad  drarving  could  be  ob- 
tained without  difficulty ; and  as  for  colour,  they 
could  greatly  improve  upon  that  of  the  old  glass, 
for  clearly  the  brighter  the  colours  were  the  better 
must  they  be.  The  great  advantage  of  this  system 
was,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  an  artist  should 
come  near  the  windows.  An  artist  would  be  seriously 
in  the  -way ; he  might  recommend  that  the  figure 
subjects  should  be  entrusted  to  some  one  who  knew 
how  to  draw,  and  this  would  entail  expense;  be- 
sides, neither  good'  drawing  nor  ideas  of  any  kind 
were  necessary  for  stained  glass.  Sprawling  limbs 
and  twisted  necks  were  the  only  requisites.  An 
artist,  moreover,  might  have  crotchets  about  the 
material ; he  might  ask  for  deep  rich  colour,  and  this 
would  involve  thicker,  and  therefore  more  costly 
glass.  Who  could  tell  whether  he  would  not  even 
suggest  that  an  extensive  composition  of  colom- 
ought  to  be  given  to  an  educated  colourist?  In 
fact,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  inconvenience  of 
letting  an  artist  have  auytliing  to  do  with  it.  This 
system  produced  nearly  all  the  stained  glass  erected 
ill  our  churches  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  and  still  produces  large  quantities. 
Doubtless  there  were  some  persons,  even  at  this 
early  period  of  the  resuscitation  of  stained  glass, 
who  honestly  sought  for  something  better  ; but  the 
difficulties  were  great,  and  it  w'ordd  seem  that  they 
were  unable  to  acliieve  anything  capable  of 
separating  itself  emphatically  from  the  prevailing 
style.  Such  efforts  appeared  to  have  been  made 
only  by  some  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
stained  glass  works,  and  they  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
too  much  hampered  by  the  commercial  conditions 
of  their  work — the  necessity  of  competing  with  the 
men  who  produced  cheap  windows,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  any  but  the  most  wretched  material,  &c. ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  possess  the 
invincible  original  power  which  alone  could  obtain 
order  out  of  such  cliaos.  Having  in  the  most 
favourable  cases  only  moderate  artistic  abilities, 
these  men  barely  succeeded  in  attaining  re.spect- 
al)ility  in  a style  which,  having  no  vitality,  was 
destined  soon  to  become  incapable  of  commanding 
respect.  Their  highest  ambition  was  by  careful 
study  of  the  early  work  to  reproduce  it  exactly,  and 
it  needed  a more  penetrating  philosophy  than  theirs 
to  show  that  what  tliey  aimed  at  was  impossible. 
They  might  copy  it  line  for  line  and  colour  for 
colour,  but  to  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life  was 
beyond  their  powers.  If  art  was  the  expression  of 
the  artist’s  mind  aud  affections,  it  could  not  be  that 
the  same  art  should  be  the  natural  product  of  two 
widely-differing  ages.  Our  thoughts  were  utterly 
unlike  that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  until  we 
gathered  figs  from  vines  and  grapes  from  fig-trees  we 


should  not  get  thirteenth  century  art  from  nineteenth 
century  artists.  Some  vigorous  movement  from 
without  was  needed  to  ]>ut  an  end  to  this  hopeless 
state  of  things,  and  of  those  who  were  instrumental 
in  effecting  such  a movement,  the  late  Mr.  Winstone, 
a barrister,  took  the  foremost  place  by  his  indefati- 
gable exertions.  He  took  tlie  material  in  hand,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  hlessrs.  Powell  and  Sous, 
analysed  the  specimens  of  old  glass,  and  succeeded  in 
producing  new  glass  infinitely  surpassing  in  beauty  and 
depthof  colour  that  which  was  generally  in  use.  It  was 
further  resolved  to  call  in  tlie  services  of  an  artist, 
and  Mr.  Biirne  Jones  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom 
designs  were  entrusted.  What  was  attained  by 
these  means  miglit  be  seen  by  visiting  Waltham 
Abbey,  tbe  east  windows  of  wliich  were  designed  by 
Mr.  .fone.s,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell.  They 
were  equal  to  the  finest  thirteenth-century  work, 
but  differed  from  the  glass  of  other  modern  work- 
men in  this  respect,  that  while  the  glass  of  tlie 
prevailing  style  preserved  none  of  the  beauty  of 
colour  or  conception  of  the  old  work,  and  imitated 
only  the  archaic  drawing  (whicli  it  simply  cari- 
catured), Mr.  Jones  affected  no  archaisms,  but  re- 
produced marvellously  a splendour  of  colour  which 
is  seen  only  in  the  best  early  glass.  Smee  then, 
designs  for  windows  h.ave  been  made  by  Mr.  Poynter, 
Mr.  Bladox  Brown,  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  hlr.  Rossetti, 
Mr.  William  Morris,  and  many  other  artists.  Mr. 
Holiday  tlien  proceeded  to  notice  tlie  effect  which 
these  artists’  works  had  upon  the  school  generally. 
Although  some  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  stained-glass  windows  possessed  among 
their  members  artists  of  considerable  ability,  who 
used  every  effort  to  keep  the  work  executed  under 
their  superintendence  up  to  a good  standard,  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  mannerisms  where  a 
large  quantity  of  work  was  produced.  Many  houses, 
too,  acted  on  this  painfully  commercial  principle  : — 
They  would  produce  good  work  if  their  clients  would 
pay  for  it — it  would  be  more  to  their  credit — although 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  produce,  if  required,  marvel- 
lously cheap  (and  hideous)  work.  There  were  also 
houses  where  no  good  work  was  even  attempted. 
The  worst  windows  were  to  be  found,  not  in  obscure 
churches  in  provincial  towns,  but  in  our  cathedrals 
and  abbeys.  Some  of  the  largest  windows  in  West- 
minster Abbey  were  of  this  kind,  and  such  windows 
abounded  in  fashionable  churches,  and  would  abound 
so  long  as  the  public  could  not  discern  between  good 
work  and  bad.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  many  persons  whose  common  sense 
enabled  them  to  "see  the  folly  of  filling  a window 
with  caricatures  of  archaic  drawing  should  be  carried 
away  by  the  contrast  presented  by  the  Munich  glass. 
There  they  found  excellent  drawing,  and  the  colour, 
though  not  fine,  was  not  so  offensive  as  that  of  most 
of  the  glass  produced  in  this  country.  But,  in  fly- 
ing from  one  error,  many  people  only  ran  into 
another.  The  fatal  hankering  after  the  effects  of 
an  oil  painting,  which  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the 
JIunich  school,  rendered  progress  to  anything  good 
impossible,  although  it  was  this  very  error  which 
caused  works  of  that  school  to  be  so  popular  with 
persons  of  imperfect  artistic  education.  Mr.  Holiday 
said  that  he  had  never  been  in  Cologne  Cathedral, 
but  he  heard  that  if  one  wished  to  estimate  at  its 
proper  value  Munich  glass,  one  should  go  there, 
where  there  is  much  of  it,  aud  where,  being  seen  side 
by  side  with  the  glorious  jewellery  of  the  old  glass,  it 
looked  like  painted  window-blinds.  With  regard  to 
the  Munich  windows  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  he 
observed  that  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
window  by  Mr.  Rossetti  or  Mr.  Burne  Jones  would 
as  far  excel  them  as  they  excelled  the  kaleido- 
scopic work  produced  li}^  our  apprentices.  Mr. 
Holiday  said  he  tliought  he  had  established  the 
principle  that  all  art  was  radically  bad  in  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  material  were  not  recognised,  and 
in  which  the  beautie.s  of  the  material  were  neglected. 
Having  briefly  inquired  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
figure  might  be  treated  in  arts  where  a limitation 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  reviewed 
the  changes  of  style  which  had  taken  place  in  stained 
glass,  the  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  said  ; — “ We  cannot 
put  on  a thirteentli  century  sentiment  as  we  do  a 
morning  coat,  aud  change  it  for  that  of  a later  age, 
as  we  change  our  (b-ess  for  dinner.  Tbe  styles, 
when  tliey  existed,  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  ages,  and  were  fraught  witli  intense  meaning. 
Let  us  not  degrade  ourselves  by  caricaturing  them  ; 
it  must  all  be  false  and  hollow  if  we  do.  Their  drawing 
is  not  natural  to  us  ; their  ideas  are  not  ours  ; that 
which  is  impressive  in  them  would  be  foolish  in  us. 
When  a IMediaeval  artist  drew  the  Creator  standing 
upon  the  earth,  planting  the  sun  and  moon  in  the 
heavens,  one  with  each  hand,  the  conception  was 
colossal.  But  we  cannot  do  this  now.  Our  heads 
are  full  of  diagrams  of  the  solar  system,  and  we 
should  feel  that  the  Creator  must  have  one  arm 


nearly  four  hundred  times  longer  than  the  other  to 
place  them  at  their  respective  distances  from  the 
earth.” 



ON  COMMON  ELEMENTS  OF  BEAUTY  IN 
RACE  IN  GEORGIA,  CIRCASSIA,  THE 
HOLY  LAND,  AND  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fact  more  gratifying  to 
the  cultivator  of  an  intellectual  pursuit  than 
that  community  which  he  recognises  in  studies 
the  most  remote  or  alien  from  his  own.  In  what 
is  purely  technical  the  artist  and  the  mathemati- 
cian will  find  no  point  of  contact — the  one  will 
lend  only  a deaf  ear  to  the  other ; but  if  the 
mathematician  ascends  to  mathematical  philo- 
sophy, it  is  then  in  the  discussion  of  principles 
that  sympathy  is  developed,  a mutual  intelligence 
established,  and  illustrations  are  willingly  re- 
ceived from  the  special  knowledge  of  each. 
The  painter  and  the  musical  composer  in  their 
arts  have  no  title  to  union  ; each  is  material  and 
mechanical ; but  the  handling  of  one  has  no  rela- 
tion to  that  of  the  other — one  produces  perma- 
nent effects  of  colour,  the  other  transitory  effects 
of  sound.  Let  each  deal  with  the  immaterial, 
with  the  laws  and  properties  of  light  and  colour, 
and  the  laws  and  properties  of  sound,  and  then 
marvellous  resemblances  are  perceived  in  laws 
governing  what  are  imp  onderables.  It  is  in  the 
region  of  the  immaterial,  that  is,  of  what  relates 
to  the  mind,  that  the  bases  of  sympathy  are 
formed,  because  it  is  in  that  region  we  have  more 
particularly  to  recognise  the  influence  of  the 
providential  operations  of  the  First  Cause  and 
their  reception  by  the  mind  of  man. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  we  are  bound  together 
in  thought  rather  by  what  is  divine  than  by  what 
is  human — not  so  much  by  the  touch  and  handling 
of,  to-day,  that  which  is  for  our  hourly  wants,  and 
may  be  sordid,  but  by  what  is  eternal  in  its  begin- 
ning and  immutable  in  its  laws.  Truth,  the  mani- 
festation of  heavenly  wisdom  which  coines  to  us 
in  its  descent  of  age  after  age,  the  inheritance  of 
mankind  in  all  time.  It  is  by  this  spiritual 
relationship  that  all  great  men  are  the  sons  of 
God,  and  rightfully  associated.  It  is  this_  title 
which,  belonging  to  the  chiefs,  is  claimed  in  its 
minor  privileges  by  each  votary  of  an  art  or 
science,  and  which,  while  if  establishes  a chain  of 
community  between  the  student  and  the  master, 
between  the  humble  draughtsman  and  Michael 
Angelo,  links  further  in  alliance  through  the 
masters  the  members  and  professors  of  each  art 
and  science.  Who  that  thoughtfully  considers 
will  doubt  that  a Newton  and  a Michael  Angelo 
can  recognise  a community  of  mind  and  a mutual 
occupation  of  thought,  because  they  have  reached 
that  stage  or  extent  of  knowledge  and  catholicity 
of  appreciation  that  the  boundaries  of  special 
pursuits  have  been  passed,  intermingled,  and 
effaced  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  the  strength  of  art,  as  of  science, 
that  while  special  knowledge  is  assiduously  culti- 
vated by  the  practitioner,  so  shall  the  highest 
studies  also  be  carefully  pursued.  The  greatest 
proficiency  in  an  art  will  be  limited  by  individual 
experience,  or  that  of  a few  masters.  Hence  the 
extension  of  its  inspirations  must  be  sought  not 
within  such  a restricted  circle,  but  without — that 
is,  in  the  great  realm  of  knowledge,  where  the 
cultivators  are  not  those  of  one  field  or  one  vine- 
yard, toiling  and  waiting  year  after  year,  but  rnen 
seeking  experience  everywhere,  and  freely  giving 
and  sharing  the  abundance  of  their  varied 
products. 

The  nobility  of  his  art  is  worthy 'of  being  re- 
membered by  the  sculptor  and  the  painter,  but  it 
is  too  often  neglected.  Under  the  plea  of  a pas- 
sionate devotion  to  its  exercise,  the  artist  will 
stedfastly  abandon  all  other  branches  of  study, 
establish  himself  as  ignorant  of  what  every  man 
in  society  makes  himself  an  interest  in,  and 
thereby  effectually  sever  himself  from  the  world. 
This,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is  not  what  the 
great  men  in  art  have  done,  but  it  is  the  very 
effectual  process  by  which  very  many  inen  of 
promise  among  ourselves  have  checked  their  own 
progress,  and  thereby  the  general  progress,  and 
that  of  our  nation.  It  is  the  same  on  the  stage. 
The  great  actor,  be  it  Garrick  or  Kemble,  was  the 
friend  and  associate  of  all  who  were  great — the 
rank  and  file  ; and  this  is  not  the  only  army  which, 
wanting  in  generals,  shines  in  the  bar-parlour 
or  the  taproom.  Artists  themselves  become  so 

* Read  before  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
tbe  Fine  Arts  on  Thursday,  March  2,  by  Mr.  Hyde 
Clakke,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 
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nnconecious  of  the  consequences  of  their  deser- 
tion of  the  intellectual  world  while  absorbed  in 
what  they  deem  and  entitle  an  intellectual  pur- 
suit, that  they  cannot  observe  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  their  own  decadence.  Let  us  go 
to  our  own  exhibitions  and  look  at  what  are  called 
“ historical”  subjects.  They  are  so  scant  in  their 
reference  and  so  trite  that  Punch  yearly  pub- 
lishes the  catalogue  of  stock-paintings  in  advance. 
There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  painter  and 
the  sculptor  busies  himself  not  with  history  or 
literature.  If  we  go  into  the  streets  and  see 
what  the  architect  does,  we  shall  find  the  same 
poverty  of  illustration,  denoting  the  same  influ- 
ence of  causes. 

This  must  appear  strange;  for  the  architect,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  painter  are  above  all  English- 
men, and  ours  is  a glorious  history,  as  our  litera- 
ture is  the  glory  of  the  modern  age.  If  we  are 
to  have  a national  school  and  a national  style,  it 
must  be  by  our  artists  knowing  and  feeling  what 
is  national  at  home,  studying  the  Geeek,  the 
Roman,  what  is  Classical,  what  is  Mediaeval,  what 
is  Revival,  but  accepting  from  these  principles 
alone,  and  not  copying  detail.  We  begin  by  copy- 
ing Roman  or  Italian  detail ; we  end  by  its  adop- 
tion, but  we  end  too  by  losing  sight  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  ancients  and  moderns 
worked. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  an  appeal  to  the  general 
claims  of  intellectual  studies  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  practitioners,  admirers,  and  promoters  of  art 
that  the  subject  now  before  the  audience  is  brought 
forward.  It  has,  in  any  common  way,  nothing  to 
do  with  painting  or  sculpture  ; and  yet,  rightly 
considered,  it  has  much  to  do.  Beauty  is  a great 
element  of  all  art  treatment,  and  the  study  of  its 
principles  belongs  to  the  highest  discussions  in 
philosophy,  for  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  if 
they  have  been  bodily  expressed  by  the  chisel  and 
the  brush  of  men  almost  inspired,  so  have  they 
been  dealt  with  by  the  great  teachers  and  masters 
of  the  human  mind  in  all  time. 

The  beautiful  we  recognise  in  all  the  regions  of 
creation,  whether  in  the  smallest  flower  or  in  the 
landscape  of  which  the  eye  of  man  cannot  reach 
the  furthest  borders,  in  what  is  dead,  in  what  is 
living,  in  what  breathes.  The  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  Nature  may  be  regarded  as  general,  and  there  is 
little  difference  of  opinion  among  any  men  as  to 
the  beauty  of  a flower,  a butterfly,  or  a bird.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  the  highest  type  of  beauty, 
that  of  man,  or,better  to  say,  that  of  woman,  that 
diversity  of  opinion  is  shown  ; it  may  be,  rather, 
that  preferences  are  expressed.  These  preferences 
are  no  proof,  as  has  been  assumed,  that  there  are 
no  practical  standard  of  beauty.  They  have  no 
immediate  or  necessary  connection  with  the  de- 
termination of  beauty  in  the  abstract.  The  negro 
chooses  the  wife,  whom  he  may  or  may  not  re- 
gard as  a beauty,  because  by  some  traditional  in- 
fluence of  selection  he  must  choose  a wife  from  his 
own  family  or  tribe.  The  negro  and  the  Kalmuck 
are  not,  however,  votaries  of  beauty  for  its  cultiva- 
tion in  art.  The  rag  doll  of  an  idol  or  a fetis  is 
not  paraded  as  a type  of  beauty  on  which  man- 
kind is  modelled. 

We  may,  therefore,  approach  the  consideration 
of  the  beautiful  without  regard  to  the  diversities 
of  its  appreciation  by  various  races  of  mankind, 
and  particularly  by  savages.  As  a matter  of  fact 
it  is  to  be  accepted  in  its  reference  to  those  alone 
who  have  cultivated  and  developed  the  beautiful 
in  its  artistic  expression.  This,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
limitation,  is  really  a limit  for  those  races  in  which 
civilisation,  and,  consequently,  art  culture,  has 
been  continuously  developed.  Among  these  races, 
although  the  beautiful  in  all  Nature  is  acknow- 
ledged, yet  it  is  in  the  form  of  man  that  the 
highest  type  of  beauty  has  been  accepted.  Here, 
again,  a further  stage  of  development  is  to  be 
marked,  for  whilethebody  with  its  limbs,  muscles, 
and  textures  has  been  so  accepted,  yet  beyond  this 
the  highest  expression  of  the  beautiful  is  held  to 
be  in  that  portion  of  the  body  where  not  only  the 
workings  of  life  are  best  shown,  in  the  face  and 
its  features  and  members,  but  where  the  workings 
of  what  is  more  than  mental  life — the  never- 
dying  spirit  of  man — ai’o  powerfully  and  freely 
exhibited. 

The  human  face  has  its  severe  aspects  and 
features,  and  those  that  are  beautiful,  and  it  is 
these  latter  which  have  of  course  exercised  their 
great  influence  in  art ; but  Nature  must  have  pro- 
ceded  art  and  operated  on  it.  Just  as  Greek  art 
did  not  produce  beautiful  women,  but  copied  them, 
so  must  types  of  beauty  have  been  before  ac- 
knowledged and  admitted.  There  was  to  a great 
degree,  and  there  still  is,  a canon  of  beauty  re- 
ceived by  all.  A handsome  Greek  bust  is  not  ad- 


mired merely  because  it  is  antique  or  Greek  ; but 
a woman  of  the  same  features  who  is  met  with 
anywhere  in  Europe  will  be  alike  admired.  As 
there  is  a general  appreciation  of  beauty,  it  is 
worthy  of  inquiry  whether  there  has  been  any 
possiLility  of  a community  of  models  among  many 
nations. 

This  may  bring  us  to  absolute  questions  of 
ethnology  and  pre-historic  research,  subjects 
which,  however  popular  in  this  day,  are  remote 
from  art  and  the  occupation  of  artists  ; but  the 
artist  may  and  must  go  to  the  pre-historic,  even  it 
he  wishes  to  find  and  know  the  elements  of  his  art. 
This  he  must  do,  because  art  is  no  thing  of  this 
day,  but  of  all  time — if  not  as  old  as  man,  as  old 
as  the  first  seeds  and  germs  of  civilisation,  recorded 
among  the  cave- men  of  the  Dordogne,  and  carried 
out  in  empires  and  kingdoms  of  civilisation,  in 
epochs  whereof  history  has  long  ceased  to  speak, 
and  where  history  has  to  be  reminded  by  patient 
inquiry  and  research. 

The  result  of  our  late  inquiries  is  to  give  evi- 
dence of  corresponrlence  and  connection  in  the 
most  distant  times  between  races  now  widely  dis- 
severed. If  we  want  to  know  what  language  was 
among  the  greatest  races  of  High  Asia  three 
thousand  years  ago,  we  must  seek  it  among  the 
Cafires  now.  If  we  want  to  know  how  Stonehenge 
was  built  at  the  same  period  of  time,  we  may  go 
to  the  Khasias,  near  our  tea-plantations  in  India, 
and  see  them  building  their  piles  of  great  stones, 
or  what  are  called  megalithic  monuments. 
Weapons  are  manufactured  with  identical  peculi- 
arities in  Africa,  India,  or  Australia,  and  were  so 
among  races  held  to  be  extinct,  or,  at  all  events, 
incapable  of  present  identification.  Thus  we  get 
witness  that  in  the  furthest  and  oldest  times 
migrations  took  place,  which  scattered  arts 
throughout  the  world  far  and  wide,  apd  not  only 
arts  handed  down  from  craftsman  to  craftsman, 
but  words,  the  creatures  of  the  passing  breath, 
and  garnered  up  by  the  not  too-faithful  ear. 

Among  these  migrations,  one  as  yet  unobserved 
by  the  scientific  world  took  place  from  Thibet, 
through  India  to  the  furthest  limits  of  Europe, 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Of  this  ordinary  history  tells  us 
nothing,  but  that  wanderers  left  records  of  their 
passage  which  we  may  now  examine.  If  an 
ancient  atlas  be  taken  in  hand  the  names  of  the 
rivers,  from  India  beyond  the  Ganges  even  to 
these  Islands,  will  be  found  to  be  of  general 
forms,  evidently  of  the  same  type.  Setting  aside 
all  local  investigation,  and  the  efforts  of  scholars 
to  explain  them  by  such  means,  and  giving  my 
own  results  recently  obtained,  it  will  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  river  names  and  other  names  two 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  one  unsuspected  group  of 
languages,  those  of  the  Caucasus,  and  particularly 
by  the  Georgian  and  Circassian.  This  is  not  the 
place  and  time  to  enter  into  minute  evidence  on 
such  a point ; that  may  be  done  book  in  hand  by 
those  who  choose  to  test  the  fact  and  are  com- 
petent to  do  it. 

It  is  enough  for  us  that  some  races,  speaking 
old  Georgian  and  Circassian,  were  at  the  head  of 
great  hosts  which  conquered  the  whole  world  in 
ancient  times,  and  now  regarded  as  civilised. 
The  names  of  the  river,  in  breath  fleeting  as  the 
stream,  has  been  echoed  down  from  man  to  man 
in  all  these  regions.  The  extent  of  this  influence 
is  that  of  all  India,  Assam,  Media,  Persia,  and 
what  we  regard  as  the  seat  of  the  earliest  learn- 
ing— Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt  at  least — Caucasia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  the  islands  of  those  seas,  and  the  lands  to  the 
Danube,  Italy , Spain,  Gaul,  Britannia,  and 
Hibernia. 

Language  is  no  certain  test  of  race,  but  it  is 
sometimes  a safe  indication,  and  in  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  these  old  populations  (for  which  my 
term  is  Caucaso-Tibetaus)  are  still  found  those 
speaking  languages  identical  with  those  of  the 
river  names.  These  Caucasians,  these  Georgians, 
and  Circassians,  have  a good  title  to  be  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  old.  They  still  have  the 
reputation  of  great  beauty,  as  did  the  ancient 
Iberians  of  Caucasia.  In  the  oldest  times,  as 
stated,  those  populations  were  not  confined  to  the 
Caucasus  ; they  ranged  the  western  regions  of  the 
ancient  world.  Their  kinsmen,  the  Canaanites, 
speaking  the  like  language  to  Georgian,  comprised 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land.  On  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  they  held  empire  ; Lydia 
was  one  of  their  last  kingdoms,  and  their  people 
were  those  that  Greeks  called  barbarous-speak- 
ing in  Asia  Minor.  Under  the  name  of  Amazons 
they  made  a fresh  effort  to  re-possess  themselves 
of  Greece.  On  Italy  they  had  set  their  mark,  and 
the  Romans  largely  inherited  their  mythology. 


The  Etruscan  mystery  can  be  unwound  by  this 
Cauoaso-Tibetan  clue  alone.  Having  discovered, 
and  named,  frequented,  and  occupied  Britannia 
and  Hibernia,  descendants  of  their  race  would  be 
found  in  ancient  time,  and  presumably  now. 

Thus  we  have  materials  for  establishing  a chain 
of  connection  in  pre-historic  times  among  these 
countries ; again  (though  less  close)  in  Classic 
times,  and  in  these  days  the  fragmentary  repre- 
sentatives of  dominant  and  imperial  races  more 
or  less  dispersed  and  metamorphosed. 

It  was  with  this  Caucasian  population  the 
Greeks  had  to  deal  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  highest 
periods  of  art ; they  intermarried  with  the  women 
and  from  them  they  took  many  of  their  models, 
if  not  their  best.  This  recognition  of  the  Cauca- 
sian element  (not  that  of  Disraeli)  in  the  Classic 
epoch  we  may  proceed  to  accept  as  a common  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  throughout  Western  Asia. 

In  the  empires  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Armenia 
to  this  day,  the  people,  although  speaking  Indo- 
European  languages,  are  not  in  type  like  ourselves, 
but  they  are  nearer  to  the  Georgians  than  to  our- 
selves. They  were  in  ancient  times  Caucaso- 
Tibetans  in  blood  and  language,  and  after  an 
Aryan  conquest  they  have  changed  in  language 
only. 

It  is  in  the  identification  of  the  Canaanites 
with  the  Caucaso-Tibetan  race  that  we  obtain 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  and  Bib- 
lical records.  We  are  justified  in  accrediting  the 
great  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites, 
who  led  astray  the  rulers  and  men  of  Israel  to  the 
worship  of  Moloch  and  Baal,  the  gods  of  the 
Caucaso-Tibetan  mythology.  It  is,  too,  in  such 
intermarriage  that  we  must  seek  the  explanation 
of  the  appearance  in  our  day  of  those  most  beau- 
tiful women  among  our  Israelitish  friends,  who 
have  been  admired  by  poets  and  painters  through- 
out Europe.  This  is  to  be  noted  because  it  is 
another  type  among  the  Israelites,  more  African, 
and  testifying  to  the  sojourn  in  the  serfdom  of 
Egypt. 

The  connection  cf  the  Etruscans  will  account 
for  those  resemblances  in  artistic  treatment  which 
strike  the  observers  of  their  monuments,  and  wUl 
also  explain  their  Eastern  character,  asssigned  on 
false  indications  to  a descent  from  the  modem 
Armenians. 

With  regard  to  Britain,’ the  wave  of  English 
conquest  has  swept  it  too  closely  to  look  for  any 
descendants  of  the  former  conquerors,  unless  by 
chance  any  blood  of  theirs  linger  in  the  people 
of  the  mountains  of  Wales  ; but  in  our  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Hibernia  we  have  a great  variety 
of  ethnological  types  ; and  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, particularly  among  the  women,  may,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  assigned  to  a 
common  inheritance  with  the  other  races  of  re- 
cognised beauty. 

The  real  appreciation  of  beauty  in  woman, 
apart  from  its  mere  sensual  recognition,  may  be 
regarded  as  a step  in  the  career  of  civilization. 
It  is  one  in  combination  with  other  moral  in- 
fluences which  has  exerted  a great  effect  on  the 
development  of  the  higher  faculties  of  mind.  It 
may  be  considered  as  one  cause  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  and,  indeed,  of  other  mental  efforts. 
In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  the  reign  of 
savages  is  that  of  ugliness,  and  of  limited  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  ; and  it  is  only  when  those  races 
appear  on  the  scene  of  empire,  among  which  the 
beauty  of  women  is  a marked  feature,  that  we 
witness  the  real  dawn  of  art ; for  the  ornaments 
of  cave-men  and  other  savages  cannot  justly  be 
so  regarded. 

« 

Interesting  Discovert  in  Licheield  Oathe- 
DR.AL. — A fresco  painting  has  been  recently  discovcri  d 
at  the  cast  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  choral  aisle 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  a portion  of  the  edifice  which 
is  thought  to  have  been  a chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
Chad.  The  existence  of  other  illuminations  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fresco  would  fix  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  art  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I he 
subject  is  the  Cnicifixion,  the  centre  figure  being 
Christ  upon  the  Cross,  with  two  figures  on  either 
side,  answering  prob.ably  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  mu 
S.  John.  The  groundwork  is  of  a greenish  tint, 
studded  with  white  stars.  Tho  predominating 
colour  of  the  drapery  of  tho  figures  is  a lightish 
red,  the  cross  also  being  of  that  colour.  The  ex- 
pression of  tlie  face  of  the  Saviour,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
mutilated,  is  that  of  sorrow ; but  in  some  of 
tails  tho  fresco  is  curious,  if  not  grotesque.  1 ho 
blood  streams  down  both  the  anus  and  from  the  side 
of  Cluist,  the  colour  retaining  much  of  its  original 
freshness.  Above  the  head  of  the  centre  figure  is 
the  representation  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape 
of  a dove,  a wreath  falling  from  its  mouthy  and 
apparently  ending  ltj‘  being  wound  around  the 
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ENGINEEKING  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  FRANCIS  P.  BOND,  B.A.,  Principal  of 
tlie  Hartley  Institution,  Soutliampton,  lias 
(by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  institution  over  ivhicli 
he  presides  is  a training-school  for  cii'il  engineers) 
some  claim  to  be  heard  on  this  question.  In  a letter 
to  the  Engineer,  he  observes  that  the  recent  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  India  being  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  Cooper’s  Hill  College,  has  given  the 
engineering  schools  of  the  kingdom  a respite  which 
they  had  little  reason,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
expect,  and  with  which  they  ought  to  be  well  con- 
tent. He  continues  : — “ It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  turn  it  to  account  by  so  reorganising  their 
educational  arrangements  that  the  Government  shall 
have  no  ground  on  any  future  occasion  for  repeating 
the  charge  that  they  are  incapable  of  providing  an 
adequate  suppl)’  of  weU-educated  young  engineers 
for  the  I ublic  service  of  the  country.  But,  however 
well-intentioned  may  be  the  educational  efforts  of 
these  institutions,  they  will  meet  with  little  success 
unless  they  are  seconded  by  the  establishment  of  an 
educational  test,  general  as  well  as  professional,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  engineering  profession  shall  for 
the  future  be  constituted,  and  which  shall  alone  give 
a recognised  status  to  every  one  who  aspires  to 
belong  to  it.  It  is  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  that  both  the  profession  and  the  public 
’will  naturally  look  to  take  the  steps  which  are  neces- 
sary to  rescue  the  former  from  the  state  of  utter  con- 
fusion into  which  it  has  got,  and  to  put  it  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  learned  professions  of  the 
country.  The  Institution  affects,  and  with  justice, 
to  represent  all  branches  of  constructive  science,  and 
there  is  no  other  body  that  can,  with  so  much  fitness, 
undertake  this  work  of  uniting  all  upon  a common 
basis  of  general  educational  qualifications.  It  is  a 
well-understood  principle  that  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility go  together,  and  the  Institution  cannot  abnegate 
the  one  without  risk  also  of  forfeiting  the  other.  It 
has  already  collected  and  published  a sufficient 
amount  of  evidence  upon  which  to  act,  and  if  the 
subject  were  relegated  to  a competent  committee 
there  would,  I believe,  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  such 
a scheme  as  would  meet  the  educational  requirements 
of  the  time,  without  at  aU  detracting  from  the 
practical  natiue  of  engineering  training  which  has 
hitherto  formed  so  prominent  a feature  of  the  Eng- 
lish system,  and  of  interfering  with  which  the  Insti- 
tution may  be  natiually  very  jealous.  What  is 
wanted  is  very  simple:  a graduated  course  of  scien- 
tific training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which 
every  aspirant  to  a position  in  the  profession  shall, 
for  the  future,  be  required  to  pass  tluough ; a system 
of  examinations  by  which  the  efficiency  of  this  course 
of  training  shall  be  thoroughly  tested ; and  a diploma 
which  shall  testify  to  these  facts.  These  conditions 
■uill  also,  of  cOTuse,  necessitate  an  examining  board, 
and  should,  I think,  be  supplemented  by  a certain 
amount  of  inspection  of  educational  institutions 
which  profess  to  proffide  instruction  for  students  to 
insure  at  least  a minimum  degvee  of  efficiency  in 
them.  Such  a scheme  also  should  include  the  science 
of  architectural  as  well  as  of  engineering  construc- 
tion, and  in  so  doing  I have  no  doubt  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  woidd  obtain  the  ready  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Institute  of  British  Arcliitects.  A bill 
framed  to  carry  out  these  objects  in  a liberal  spirit, 
and  without  any  protective  exclusiveness,  would,  I 
feel  assured,  meet  with  the  support  both  of  thearclii- 
tectural  and  engineering  professions  generally,  and 
might  be  carried  through  Parliament  without  diffi- 
culty. It  wordd  be  the  best  possible  proof  to  the 
Government  that  these  professions  recognise  their 
educational  deficiencies,  and  are  quite  prepared  to 
supply  them.  One  thing  is,  I apprehend,  quite 
certain,  that  the  state  of  chaos  in  which  these  pro- 
fessions at  present  are,  with  regard  to  the  education 
and  qualifications  of  those  who  assume  to  practise 
them,  and  which  is  a disgrace  to  England  as  a 
civOised  country,  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on  much 
longer,  and  that  if  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
does  not  step  forward  and  proffide  the  requisite 
remedy,  others  will  do  so,  and  thus  take  the  workout 
of  its  hands.” 


WROUGHT-IKON  PIER  AT  CLEVEDOX. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a paper  read  at  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  ou  the  21st  inst.,  by 
Mr.  J.  AV.  Grover: — “The  author  stated  that  the 
Act  for  constructing  a pier  at  Clevedon  was  obtained 
in  the  Session  18G3-4,  but  little  was  done  upon  the 
groimd  until  the  spring  of  1868,  which  was  singularly 


boisterous  and  unpropitious.  The  works  were 
virtually  completed  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and 
had  since  stood  well,  without  material  damage.  The 
coast  of  Somersetshire  at  this  spot  was  composed  of 
dark  cliffs  of  magnesian  and  mountain  limestone,  of 
wliich  large  fragments  ■were  scattered  about  the 
beach,  the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  with 
soft  mud.  The  site  selected  for  the  works  was 
tolerably  free  from  these  obstructions,  being  a thin 
promontory  of  rock,  level  from  right  to  left,  and 
dipping  seawiwd  at  an  angle  of  12deg.  to  Udeg. 
Beyond  this  came  mud  13ft.  deep,  upon  boulders 
and  clay.  At  the  head  a ridge  of  sand,  2ft.  deep, 
covered  a bed  of  hard  red  clay,  giving  a tolerable 
bottom.  The  chief  difficulty  was,  however,  the  great 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide — viz.,  46ft.  at  springs.  As 
the  Bristol  Channel  was  only  nine  miles  across  at  this 
point,  the  water  acquired  the  velocity  of  a miU-race 
on  the  ebb,  or  .54-  miles  an  hour.  Clevedon  was  also 
exposed  to  high  seas  from  the  south-west.  The 
structure  comjirised,  first,  an  approach  of  masonry, 
20ft.  wide,  and  180ft.  long,  with  a falling  gradient 
of  1 in  10.  Secondly, . the  body  of  the  pier  was 
formed  of  eight  spans  of  100ft.  each,  supported  upon 
piers  of  Barlow  rail  piles,  spreading  to  a 'udde  base 
at  the  foot,  and  clustered  at  the  top.  From  below 
the  girders,  arched  ribs  of  Barlow  rails  were  con- 
nected to  the  vertical  piles.  The  main  girders  of  the 
structure  were  continuous,  3ft.  Gin.  deep  and  800ft. 
long,  the  flanges  being  1ft.  Gin.  wide,  and  all  of 
■wrought  iron.  The  Barlow  rails  of  the  piles  weighed 
801bs.  per  yard  each ; they  were  riveted  back  to 
bade,  and  were  filled  with  a preparation  of  coal-tar. 
The  main  girders  were  placed  16ft.  Gin.  apart ; the 
seats,  which  were  continuous,  rested  upon  the  top 
flanges,  and  the  pier,  at  the  parapets,  was  nearly 
19ft.  wide.  The  floor  was  laid  with  close  planking 
Sin.  thick,  which  ran  longitudinally,  and  presented, 
■with  the  camber  of  Sin.  in  the  middle,  an  appearance 
like  a ship’s  deck.  The  sides  or  parapets  were  close 
boarded.  Below  low  water  mark  the  Barlow  rails 
were  discontinued,  and  the  piles  consisted  of  solid 
stems  of  ■wrought  iron  5 inches  in  diameter,  screwed 
to  depths  varying  from  7ft.  to  17ft.,  with  cast-iron 
screws  2ft.  in  diameter.  The  pier  head  was  60ft. 
long  by  40ft.  ivide.  From  the  ground  line  to  the 
deck  it  was  68ft.  high.  There  were  five  lower  stages 
or  landing-decks,  10ft.  apart,  connected  by  wide 
staircases.  The  head  was  composed  of  piles  of  Bar- 
low  rails  weigliing  701b.  per  yard  each,  riveted  back 
to  back ; they  were  connected  together  with  roUed 
joists,  and  were  strongly  braced  by  diagonal  ties. 
The  length  of  the  longest  pile  was  7 Gft.  and  the  pier 
was  accessible  at  low  water  of  spring  tides.  One 
span  was  tested  with  a central  load  of  42  tons,  when 
the  deflection  was  Ijin.  in  the  centre.  The  weight 
of  wrought  iron  employed  was  less  than  370  tons, 
and  of  cast  iron  7 tons.  The  cost  of  the  works  was 
under  £10,000.  The  contractors  for  the  pier  were 
Hamilton’s  Windsor  Bridge  Ironworks  Company,  of 
Liverpool,  and  for  the  approaches  Mr.  Ambrose 
Oliver  ; the  works  being  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Ward,  BI.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  the  author.” 


ON  ENTASIS  ; ITS  USE  AND  MIS- 
APRLICATION.* 

Did  nothing  remain  to  us  but  the  fragment  of 
that  glorious  temple  which  once  crowned  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  it  alone  woidd  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  intellectual 
culture  and  taste  over  all  other  nations  since  the 
world  began.  It  stands  unique,  and  is  as  superior 
in  excellence  to  what  followed  as  it  is  to  all  that 
preceded  it ; and  although  twenty  centm-ies  have 
elapsed  since  it  shone  forth  in  all  its  sparkling 
brilliancy  the  glory  of  Athens,  its  spell  is  mighty 
yet ; its  every  frag^ment  is  precious,  portions  are 
found  in  every  art  museum  in  the  world,  and  every 
detail  of  this  celebrated  monument  has  formed  a 
separate  theme  for  artists  and  lecturers  and  scholars. 
The  ordonnance  of  the  Greek  Doric  as  exhibited  in 
this  temple  attains  its  highest  and  most  complete 
development. 

The  stylobate,  the  column,  and  the  entablature, 
along  ■with  all  their  subordinate  parts  and  lesser  mem- 
bers, when  critically  examined  appear  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  of  an  ingenious  ■writer  in  one  of  the 
remews  which  I remember  reading  many  years 
ago — that  the  typical  idea  therein  embodied  and 
presented  to  the  mind  was  that  of  weight  adequately 
supported.  The  author  illustrated  and  enforced  his 
argument  by  reference  to  Egyptian  architecture  on 
the  one  hand,  in  which  the  tjqiical  idea  suggested 
was  that  of  simple  weight ; and  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture ou  the  other,  in  which  the  tj'pical  idea  was  that 
of  weight  annihilated. 


* Read  before  the  Lwerpool  Architectural  Society, 
March,  8 1871,  by  Mr.  JAMES  M.  Hay. 


In  the  Doric  temple  the  massive  stylobate  is  laid 
in  three  stages,  or  steps,  rectangular  iu  profile,  pro- 
ducing an  impre.ssion  of  absolute  solidity  and  repose, 
and  upon  this  basement  rests  the  colonnade,  or  line 
of  columns.  The  quality  of  supporting  power  with 
which  the  column  is  invested  is  something  mar- 
vellous. It  is  not  merely  cylindrical,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  clumsy,  top-heavy,  and  unstable. 
It  is  not  simplj'  tapering,  else  it  would  have  indi- 
cated weakness,  or  a predisposition  to  bend  and 
break.  It  rises  from  its  basement  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, like  a thing  of  life,  and  as  if  it  knew  its 
work,  and  gradually  tapers  more  and  more  as  it  as- 
cends, till,  before  suddenly  expanding  into  the  beau- 
tiful echinus,  it  knits  its  sinews  together  like  the 
wrist  of  a strong  man  whose  hand  supports  a burden 
or  delivers  a blow. 

While  the  column  expresses  supporting  power,  the 
entablature  expresses  weight.  Divided  into  three 
portions,  the  first  (the  architrave)  is  simply  a square 
lieam,  or  lintel,  and  rests  upon  the  column,  unaided 
by  any  means  of  art,  its  graidty  alone  being  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  its  purpose.  Not  so,  however, 
with  the  frieze,  which  could  not  thus  have  asserted 
itself  had  it  only  been  another  (a  superincumbent) 
architrave ; but  by  means  of  the  triglyphs,  with 
their  vertical  channels,  its  individuality  is  marked, 
and  its  downward  pressure  strongly  expressed.  And 
these  vertical  channels  are  not  continuous  all  along 
the  frieze,  but  thriftily  gathered  into  trigljqihs,  or 
groups  of  three,  whereby  their  power  is  increased. 
Then,  by  another  of  those  refinements  peculiar  to 
this  order,  their  expression  is  still  further  increased 
by  means  of  the  guttm,  or  drops,  which  hang  beneath 
them  suspended  to  the  fillet  of  the  architrave.  These 
guttge  were  not  intended  to  represent  drops  of  water, 
as  some  would  foolishly  have  it,  but,  like  little  pen- 
dant plummets,  they  carry  out  and  intensify  the  idea 
of  weight.  The  metopes,  or  square  spaces  between 
the  triglyphs,  were  filled  iu  with  sculpture  in  alto- 
relievo,  and  by  means  of  the  fine  contour  lines  of  the 
human  figure  would  add,  by  contrast,  yet  another 
element  of  force  to  the  weight-suggesting  idea  of 
the  triglyph. 

The  projecting  cornice  cro^wns  the  whole,  and  you 
will  observe  that  it  is  not  horizontal,  like  most  other 
cornices,  but  sloping,  or  inclined  outwards,  having 
the  soffit  of  the  mutules  furnished  with  guttae,  all 
expressive  of  weight  or  do^wnward  pressure. 

I return  to  the  column,  to  the  peculiar  curve  of 
whose  vertical  section  has  been  applied  the  term 
entasis.  What  does  this  mean  ? It  is  generally 
understood  as  a swelling  or  convexity  of  outline  to 
denote  strength.  This  is  near  the  truth,  but  far 
from  embodying  all  that  is  contained  in  that  word. 
On  referring  to  Donnegan’s  “ Lexicon,”  I find 
“ Entasis”  defined  as  the  act  of  straining  or  stretch- 
ing ; constraint ; effort ; strain  ; tension  ; intensity. 
This  throws  a wonderful  light  upon  the  aptness  of 
its  application  to  the  Doric  column.  Instead  of  this 
upright  pillar  of  stone  being  a passive  inert  mass 
like  the  lintel  which  it  carries,  it  is  endued  with 
vitality  and  effort ; and  asserts  its  purpose  accord- 
ing to  the  true  principles  of  scientific  law  applied 
with  an  amount  of  exquisite  aesthetic  feeling  un- 
equalled by  any  similar  example  that  I know  of  in 
architectural  history.  I shall  not  speak  of  the 
delicate  flutmgs  which  intensify  this  upward  energy 
— nor  the  three  annulets  which  bind  the  ruck  of  the 
column  before  it  spreads  out  into  the  self-asserting 
freedom  of  the  ovalo,  a freedom  which  was  again 
checked  before  it  had  got  too  far,  by  curving  in- 
wards to  support  the  abacus.  I shall  not  dwell  on 
the  minor  details  of  this  unrivalled  monument,  all 
more  or  less  carrying  out  and  supporting  the  typical 
idea ; nor  shall  I refer  to  those  invisible  or  almost 
imperceptible  curves,  said  to  be  found  there,  which 
at  one  time  originated  so  much  curious  and  interest- 
ing discussion.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
allude  to  the  skilful  means  adopted  by  the  Greek 
artist  in  overcoming  certain  optical  illusions,  such  as 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  angle  columns  and 
setting  them  close  to  their  fellows,  although  these 
are  all  auxiliaries  in  the  enforcement  of  the  dominant 
idea.  I am  content  to  redeem  the  entasis  of  the 
Doric  column  from  its  being  supposed  to  owe  its  ex- 
istence to  a regard  for  ajsthetic  beautj'  alone,  and  to 
show  that  it  appeals  to  the  inteUect,  and  rests  its 
highest  claim  on  our  admiration  to  its  being  a 
splendid  example  of  the  principle  of  generalisation 
of  a varied  and  extensive  natural  law.  Nowhere 
has  this  principle  been  so  well  or  so  cleverly  set  forth 
as  in  a little  book  on  the  principles  of  design  by  that 
ingenious,  though  somewhat  eccentric  UTiter,  E.  L. 
Garbett,  a work  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  of  architecture. 

Well,  then,  since  we  have  got  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  ; since  we  know  what  entasis  means,  since  it 
no  longer  signifies  a simply  beautiful-swelling  outline, 
but  is  significant  of  a ■vital  force  and  energetic  support- 
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ing  power,  the  absurdity  of  a column  possessing  this 
quality  set  up  as  a monument,  and  carrying  nothing 
at  all,  is  transparent  enough  ; for  the  trifling  figure, 
or  ball,  or  urn,  with  which  such  elongated  pedestals 
are  surmounted  claims  no  such  demand  of  wasted 
energy  and  strength.  And  yet,  can  such  things  be, 
and  overcome  us  like  a summer’s  cloud  without  our 
special  wonder ! Yes,  they  do,  and  almost  every 
city  in  the  kingdom  bears  witness  to  its  folly.  Oh. 
what  a prolific  crop  of  ridiculous  imitations  has  that 
triumphal  pillar  of  Trajan’s  brought  forth,  itself  the 
worst  specimen  of  the  corrupt  taste  of  Imperial 
Rome.  Greece,  with  her  refined  art  feeling,  never 
could  have  perpetrated  such  an  invention  ; and  had 
not  Rome,  the  mistress  of  tlie  world,  with  her 
extensive  influence,  set  the  'fashion,  England  and 
Europe  might  have  escaped. 

With  regard  to  beauty  of  line  in  itself.  I consider 
that  every  curve  is  beautiful  more  or  less  according 
to  its  intelligent  application.  The  concave  is  equally 
beautiful  with  the  convex.  The  Eddystone  light- 
house, designed  by  Smeaton  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago,  is  a beautiful  object,  and  at  the  .same 
time  a triumph  of  engineering  skill ; and  yet  that 
work  exhibits  in  its  outline  a very  decided  concave. 
Planted  upon  a rugged  rock  in  the  English  channel, 
it  rises  to  a height  of  a hundred  feet,  and  bids  de- 
fiance to  every  influence  of  wind  or  wave.  Enormous 
strength  is  its  pirimary  and  iirominent  characteristic, 
but  its  strength  is  not  that  of  the  uplifted  arm,  as  in 
the  Doric  column,  but  is  more  akin  to  that  of  a 
gigantic  tree,  whose  wide-spreading  roots  stretch  out 
around  it,  and  pierce  and  grasp  the  solid  earth. 
Smeaton’s  first  concern  was  to  level  the  rock  to 
prepare  it  as  a platform  for  the  building,  and  to  unite 
the  foundation  comse  of  solid  blocks  of  granite 
securely  to  it  and  to  each  other.  Course  after 
course,  as  they 'rise  above  the  waters,  and  block  to 
block  are  ingeniously  dovetailed  together  and  inter- 
locked, so  as  to  form  one  perfect  and  compact  mass 
of  masonry.  Slow  and  anxious  deliberation  mark 
its  base  gradually  increasing  confidence  each  con-' 
tracting  circle,  as  it  rises  upwards,  till  in  full 
assurance  it  mounts  plumb  up  to  the  famous  lantern 
light  that  crowns  it. 

The  tall  chimney  may  be  made  a pleasing  object 
if  intelligently  designed,  not  that  it  should  resemble 
either  the  lighthouse  or  the  Classic  column.  It  being 
the  hollow  frustum  of  a cone,  such  a wide-spreading 
base  as  that  of  the  Eddystone  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  would  rather  conve}^  an  idea  of  weakness. 
Neither  should  it  be  an  imitation  of  the  Classic 
column,  having  nothing  to  carr  y but  carry  off  smoke, 
and  no  substance  to  carry  it  if  it  had ; besides,  the 
.swelling  outline  of  the  column  would  actually 
convey  the  painful  imijression  that  the  influence  of 
heat  was  causing  it  to  bulge  and  burst.  Nor  should 
it  ape,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  Italian  campanile, 
with  which  it  has  notliing  in  common.  It  ought  in 
my  opinion  to  be  the  well-proportioned,  tapering 
shaft,  perfectly  straight,  or  slightly  concave,  or 
spreading  outwards  towards  the  base,  the  cap  high 
without  extravagant  projection,  and  the  plan  clrcidar 
or  multangular. 

Some  few  years  ago  a paper  ( or  paper.s)  by  an 
eminent  sculptor  wms  published  in  the  professional 
journals  purporting  to  be  a discovery  that  the 
ancient  obelisk  had  a decided  entasis,  or  explaining 
that  it  ought  to  have  one,  and  how  to  construct  it. 
I could  not  agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
The  obelisk  was  used  in  pairs  in  the  gorgeous 
palace-temple  architectm-e  of  Egyjjt.  and  whether 
there,  or  set  up  as  a separate  and  distinct  monument, 
simplicity  of  outline  and  durability  U'ere  alone  con- 
sidered in  its  design.  It  was  a monolith  of  granite, 
syenite,  or  other  hard  material,  square  on  plan,  of 
great  height,  and  tapering  straight  to  a blunted 
point.  It  was  urged  by  this  writer  that,  owing  to 
some  optical  illusion,  the  side,  if  made  straight, 
would  have  a hollow  outline,  and  thereby  produce 
an  unpleasing  impression  of  we;llvness.  Instead  of 
weakness,  I should  say  elegance  and  stability ; and  if 
this  hollow  outline  did  not  seem  there  from  the 
cause  suggested,  it  would  have  been  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  sound  taste  to  have  inquirted  and  secured 
it,  Tlie  obelisk  was  a single  solid  compact  block, 
and  stood  erect  upon  the  level  plain,  self-dependent, 
without  base,  or  pedestal,  or  footing,  and  the  slightly 
hollow  curve  toward  tlie  ground  would  give  the  very 
preparation  for  the  union  both  mind  and  eye 
desiderate.  Entasi.s,  ajiplied  to  the  obelisk,  whether 
in  the  imperceptible  curve  or  some  of  its  more  ex- 
aggerated forms,  bas  no  right  to  be  there,  structiwal, 
optical,  or  lesthctical  ; and  1 am  convinced  that  the 
further  it  departs  from  the  straight  line,  to  the  same 
extent  does  it  depart  from  elegance  towtu'ds  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity. 

[To  he  continued.) 


PARIilAMENTAR'Y  NOTES. 

Bf.tuxal-Grf.f.n  Museum.— On  Friday  last,  Mr. 
C.  Reed  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to 
explain  the  causes  of  delay  in  completing  the  Museum 
of  Art  and  Science  in  the  cast  of  Fondon,  for  which  a 
vote  of  £20,000  was  taken  in  the  year  1807 ; and  whe- 
ther, out  of  cousideration  that  that  was  the  only 
museum  provided  for  the  education  and  recreation  of 
the  people  east  of  Temple-bar,  an  assurance  could  be 
given  to  the  House  that  it  would  be  opened  without 
further  loss  of  time. — Jlr.  Ayrton  replied  that  there 
had  not  been  a vote  of  £20,000  made  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  building  in  question,  but  that  an  estimate 
for  that  amount  iiad  been  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
several  small  sums  had  been  voted  as  the  work  went 
on.  In  this  year’s  estimates  a sum  was  taken  .suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  building,  and  he  e.xpected  to  be 
able  in  about  three  months  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
Department  of  Science. 

The  Learned  Societies. — Lord  J.  Manners  asked 
what  had  occasioned  the  suspension  of  the  works  at 
the  new  buildings  for  the  Learned  Societies  in  Ficca- 
dilly  ; and  when  they  were  likely  to  be  recommenced, 
and  when  fluished. — Jlr.  Ayrton  replied  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  was  commenced  in  December, 
18«S,  and  the  works  were  proceeded  with  till  a short 
time  ago,  when  the  contractors  suspended  payment. 
A reasonable  time  was  allowed  them  to  resnme  the 
works,  if  they  could  give  security  for  their  completion 
according  to  tiie  contract,  the  period  for  which  was 
fixed  for  JIarch  in  the  ensuing  year.  They  failed  to 
do  that,  and  in  consequence  it  became  necessary  to 
re-let  the  contract.  He  hoped  that  would  be  done  in 
the  course  of  a month,  and  in  that  case  the  work 
might  be  finished  in  about  eighteen  mouths  from  the 
Iiresent  time. 

Coouer’s-hill  College.— Jlr.  G.  Duff,  replying 
to  Jlr.  I’lunket,  said  it  was  intended  to  alter  the  terms 
of  the  prospectus  now  issued  at  the  office  of  the  Civil 
.Service  Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Engineering  College,  so  as  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  on  the  3rd 
of  JIarch. 

The  National  Gallery.  — On  Jlonday,  on  the 
vote  of  £75,000  for  expenses  of  the  National  Gallery, 
Jlr.  Bowring  expressed  a ho|ie  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  explain  how  the  money  was  to 
be  expended. — ^The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
the  money  was  required  to  purchase  the  collection  of 
Dutch  and  other  pictures,  a valuable  collection,  and  of 
much  art  interest,  made  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  collection  consisted  of  77  pictures,  and  18  draw- 
ings by  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  and  the  jiictm’es  in- 
cluded masterpieces  of  Reynolds  and  Wilkie.  JIany 
other  pictures  were  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  were 
masterpieces  in  their  way.  The  collection  was  in  ex- 
cellent order,  haj[  been  selected  with  great  care, 
included  the  celebrated  picture,  the  Chapeau  de  Peille, 
was  complete  in  itself,  and  siqiplied  all  that  was  need- 
ful in  the  way  of  a collection  of  Dutch  paintings. 
They  had  been  carefully  examined  by  eminent  judges, 
and  he  was  informed  on  their  authority  that  it  was 
well  worth  the  money  to  be  given  for  it.  Independent 
of  that,  it  would,  he  hoped,  be  no  iiermanent  expense 
to  the  country.  Out  of  the  sum  of  £70,000  annually 
voted  by  the  House  for  the  National  Gallery,  there  had 
been  returned  to  the  Exchequer  by  the  I’rustees 
£20,000,  and  it  was  highly  creditable  to  them  to  have 
so  returned  it  instead  of  purchasing  pictures  of  doubt- 
ful merit.  The  Government  w'ould  not  ask  for  a vote 
for  the  National  Gallery  until  the  £75,000  had  been 
recouped,  although  he  did  not  say  they  would  not 
absolutely  refuse  to  purchase  works  of  great  merit. 
It  was  hoped  that  in  four  or  five  years  the  amount 
now  asked  for  would  be  repaid.  He  thought  they  had 
done  better  in  buying  a collection  of  great  value,  and 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  public,  than  they  would 
have  done  by  picking  up  works  as  to  the  merits  of 
which  competent  judges  might  differ  in  opinion. 
They  had  taken  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  purchase,  and  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  ratify  what  they  had  done.  — Jlr. 
G,  Bentinck  protested  against  an  expenditure  of 
large  sums  on  pictures  when  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
discussing  largely-increased  estimates,  iiroposed  in 
order  to  guard  against  possible  invasion.  He  could  not 
understand  how  hon.  members  who  sat  on  Jlinisterial 
benches  below  the  gangway  could  agree  to  such  an  ex- 
penditure. It  was  all  very  well  for  a rich  and  a great 
country  to  indulge  in  pictures ; but  owing  to  recent 
legislation  England  had  ceased  to  be  great  or  rich.  If 
he  obtained  the  support  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  he 
would  divide  against  the  vote. — Jlr.  JV.  H.  Gregory 
denied  that  the  vote  was  a wasteful  one.  JVhen  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Bucks,  asked  for  a 
vote  of  £40,000  to  purchase  the  Blaquiere  collection 
not  a voice  was  raised  against  the  proposal,  and  he 
hoped  the  hon.  gentleman  would  be  alone  in  his  op- 
position. The  Government  had  done  well  in  purchas- 
ing a valuable  colh-ction  which  could  not  fail  to 
improve  and  elevate  the  taste  of  the  working  classes. 
He  trusted  that  the  superfluous  pictures  now  in  their 
valuable  collection  would  be  distributed  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  those  provincial  museums  that  might 
express  a desire  to  have  them.  There  was  one  class  of 
pictures  which  this  country  had  not,  and  that  class  was 
that  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  collection  of  ]>ictures 
for  which  the  vote  was  asked  was  a portion  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  highly  valuable  gallery,  and 
many  of  the  pictures  were  the  productions  of  some  of 
our  greatest  masters.  Among  the  collection  he  might 
advert  to  a portrait  of  that  remarkable  man  the  cele- 
brat(^  Dr,  .Tohnson.  Painted  in  the  first  style  of  art 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  it  was  a portrait  of  which 


the  nation  might  be  proud. — Jlr.  Ward  Hunt,  in  sup- 
porting the  vote,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed vote  could  not  be  considered  a waste  of  money. 
On  the  contrary,  the  object  for  which  it  was  proposed 
was  a most  laudable  one,  and  for  his  part  he  should 
give  it  his  most  cordial  support. — Mr.  Rylands,  in 
suiiporting  the  vote,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  col- 
lection of  pictures  in  question  would  not  only  be 
advantageous  to  the  National  Gallery,  but  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  working  classes,  who  might  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them. — Jlr.  G.  Bentinck  ex- 
Jilained  that  he  had  never  disputed  the  value  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  taste  in  pictures;  but  he 
thought  that  when  there  was  such  a great  demand  for 
the  public  money,  and  so  much  pauperism  in  the 
country,  it  was  not  a wise  and  just  expenditure. — The 
vote,  after  a few  observations  from  Mr.  Illingworth 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk  in  support,  was  agr  eed  to. 
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churches  and  chapels. 

Church  Extension. — ^The  Incorporated  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels,  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting 
on  Jloiiday  last,  at  7,  Whitehall,  S.W.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects  ;— 
Building  new  churches  at  Clewer,  near  Windsor, 
Berks,  and  Derby,  St.  Ann’s  ; rebuilding  the  churches 
at  Eastou-in-Gordano,  near  Bristol ; and  Ettingshall, 
in  the  parish  of  Sedgley,  Staffordshire;  enlarging  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Boughton  Blean,  near  Faversliam,  Kent; 
Lacy  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Princes  Risborough, 
Bucks ; South  Shields,  St.  Hilda's ; and  Syston,  near 
Leicester.  Under  urgent  circumstances,  the  grants 
formerly  made  towards  reseating  and  restoring  the 
church  at  Abtliorpe,  near  Towcester,  and  towards 
building  the  Church  at  Earl’s-court,  St.  Jlatthi^, 
Kensington,  ivere  each  increased.  A grant  was  also 
made  from  the  School  Church  and  JHssiou  House 
Fund  towards  building  an  iron  mission  church  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John’s,  Walthamstow,  Essex.  This  meet- 
iu-^  was  the  last  in  the  Society’s  financial  year,  and 
grants  amounting  to  £6,195  have  been  made  m it  to- 
wards the  erection  of  32  new  churches  (26  of  which 
are  entirely  free  and  unappropriated),  the  rebuilding 
of  17  and  the  enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  78  existing  churches.  The  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  above  works  mil  have  called  forth 
from  the  promoters  of  them  the  large  sum  of  £281,290. 
The  Committee  have  also  granted  the  sum  of  £600 
towards  building  18  school  churches  and  mission  houses, 
but  in  every  case  there  has  been  much  regret  felt  at 
the  smalluess  of  the  sum  voted,  through  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  funds  placed  at  the  Society  s disposai- 

Ashbt,  near  Brigg.— a Wesleyan  Chapel  has 
just  been  opened  at  Ashby.  The  style  is  Early  Geome- 
trical ; the  material  is  red  brick,  with  Ancaster  stone- 
dressings  ; pulpit  and  communion  of  pitch  pine  and 
mahogany.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  170  adults 
and  30  children  ; the  total  cost,  including  Porrett  s 
warming  apparatus  and  fencing,  is  about  £420.  Me.  J. 
K.  James,  of  Hull,  is  the  architect,  and  Jlr.  White- 
head,  of  Caistor,  is  the  contractor. 

buildings. 

Ravensthorpe. — The  corner-stone  of  the  aiew 
schools  in  connection  with  St.  Saviour  s Church,  Riu  ens- 
thorpe,  Dewsbury,  was  laid  the  other  day.  The  build- 
ing, which  will  be  intheformof  the  letter  contain 

a large  school-room,  25ft.  6in.  by  20ft.  ; an  infants 
school-room  35ft.  by  20ft  ; a class-room  16ft.  by  14ft., 
together  with  vestibules  and  passages.  There  wiU  be 
large  and  spacious  play-grounds  on  either  side  ot  the 
buildings  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  The  principM 
school-room  will  be  16ft.  high,  and  the  infants  school- 
room will  be  the  same  height.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
ternal wood-work  will  be  of  red  deal,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Gothic, 
simply  treated,  the  principal  front  being  towards 
Church-street,  and  having  a central  gahle  containing  a 
bold  triple-lighted  ivindow,  surmounted  on  the 
top  by  a bold  and  ornamental  bell-turret.  The  entiances 
will  be  at  the  back  of  the  principal  wing  of  the  build- 
ing. The  materials  to  be  used  are  hanimer-dres^ 
Eliand  Edge  wall-stones  on  the  outer  face,  with 
tooled  local  ashlar  dressings.  The  plan  has  been  M 
arranged  that  it  may  be  at  any  future  time  conveniently 
j enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  wing  25ft.  6m. 
long  and  20ft.  wide.  Jlcssrs.  John  Kirk  and 
Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury,  are  the  architects.  Ihe 
entire  cost  will  be  about  £1,100. 

JiARKET  Rasen. — The  plans  for  new  day-schools  in 
connection  with  the  Wesleyans  have  been  prepared  by 
Jlr.  J.  K.  James,  of  Hull,  architect,  providing  accommo- 
dation for  two  hundred  scholars.  The  style  is  Early 
Geometrical  ; the  material  being  red  brick  both  outside 
and  in,  with  dressings  of  Ancaster  stone,  and  enrich- 
ments in  black,  white,  and  moulded  bricks. 


Collectors  of  Derbj’.shire  topogi'aphical  works  are 
reminded  that  the  work  upon  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Jlorlcy  Church,  written  by  the  late 
Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.,  was  left  complete  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons,  of  Derby, 
have'  undertaken  its  publication  “ for  subscribers 
onlv.’’  , 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

{We  do  not  hold  ourselves  rosponsihle  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commmuications  should  be  drawn  up  as  lirielly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  mron  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 


To  Our  EE.iDEu.s.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
1,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-G ARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
o flice  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


G.  H. — It  was  a mistake  of  the  printer's  last  week  to  say 
that  the  illustration  of  the  Church  of  Lubeutius  was 
given. 

Queen’s  Hotel,  Aberystivith. — In  last  week's  Build- 
ins  News  we  should  have  stated  this  hotel  was  the 
joint  production  of  Messrs.  C.  F.  Hayward  and  H.  D. 
Davis. 

M.  Carpentier. — The  required  numbers  can  be  had.  The 
photograph  forwarded  was  too  small,  and  not  of  suffl- 
cient  interest  for  insertion.  Good  line  drawings  of 
really  good  modern  buildings  iu  Belgium  would  be 
acceptable. 

John  Russell  Walker.— The  puces  of  A.  Diirer's  en 
gravings  vary  according  to  their  state  of  preservation, 
their  rarity  and  the  quality  of  the  artistic  work  they 
may  contain.  Sometimes  you  can  buy  one  for  a few 
shUlings — others,  again,  are  worth  as  many  pounds. 

T.  C.  WiLBERPOSS. — We  are  sorry  and  surprised  that  you 
did  not  know  the  time  for  adjudicating  the  prizes  for 
the  “Sketch  Book”  had  arrived.  We  announced  it  on  the 
17th  February,  and  the  poll  remained  open  tor  nearly  a 
mouth.  A large  majority  of  the  competitors  voted. 

Received.— F.  H.  T.,  T.  W.,  X.,M.  H.  and  Co.,  R.  W.  S., 
H.  D.  R.,  S.  H.,  S.  D.,  R.  L.  K.,  C.  H.  B.,  C.  L.  W.,  E.  W.  A., 
S.  J.,  W.  E.,  J.  N.,  J.  P.  S.,  C.  B.  A.,  W.  B.,  J.  A.  Ast,  E.  W., 
A.  J. 

♦ 

femspitkiitL 

A PLEA  FOR  THE  ROUND  ARCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — I have  long  noticed  with  pain  and  sur- 
prise the  almost  total  disuse  of  the  various  round- 
arched  styles  in  England,  more  especially  iu  the 
numerous  churches  which  have  been  erected  within 
the  last  few  years.  And  yet  for  such  a pur- 
pose these  styles  have  a certain  dignity  and  pro- 
priety which  renders  them  well  worth  examination. 
When  the  Gothic  revival  began  men  seem  to  have  re- 
jected the  round  arch  as  savouring  too  much  of  the 
Classical  styles.  But  there  are  many  styles  of  architec- 
ture, each  of  which  can  show  many  fine  examples, 
which  solely  employ  the  round  arch,  the  Byzantine, 
the  Rhenish  Gothic,  the  Romanesque,  the  Norman, 
the  Early  ^^Spanish,  and  some  styles  in  the  south  of 
France. 

One  merit  these  styles  certainly  possess,  that  they 
admit  of  a greater  simplicity  of  treatment.  The  pointed 
arch,  to  show  its  full  beauty,  requires  elaborate  and 
costly  moulding  ; the  round  arch  may  be  very  beautiful 
with  hardly  any  ornament  at  all. 

There  is  an  objection  generally  urged  against  the 
employment  of  the  round  arch— the  want  of  height  in 
this  feature.  But  this  liifficulty  would  scarcely  be  felt 
iu  modem  practice.  The  majority  of  churches  are  not 
built  of  a great  heiglit  ; and  how  often  do  we  see  iu 
recent  churches  in  th  Pointed  style  an  arcade  of  which 
the  bases  of  the  columns  are  disproportionately  large, 
the  columns  themselves  dwarfed  to  nothing,  the  capitals 
coarsely  carved  in  a ( xaggerated  style,  the  arch  so  flat 
as  to  lose  all  its  beauty  and  proportion,  and,  to  crowm 
all,  a clerestory  of  mere  quatrefoils  and  cinquefoils 
without  any  grace  or  dignity.  Yet  in  this  height  an 
arcade  could  be  raised  in  the  round-arched  styles  which 
should  be  of  the  most  perfect  proportion. 

The  towers,  it  is  true,  might  offer  some  difliculty,  but 
not  more  than  a little  thought  would  overcome.  The 
campaniles  of  Italy  and  the  towers  and  domes  of  the 
Rhenish  churches  would  afford  many  suggestive  hints. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  why  these  styles  are  no 
longer  employed  is,  that  it  would  require  more  thought 
and  consideration  to  introduce  them  than  our  busy 
modern  architects  can  weU  afford.  But  it  is  a great 
pity  that  hardly  anything  has  been  done  towards  this, 
and  we  may  at  least  hope  one  day  to  see  these,  or  some 
of  these,  noble  styles  naturalised  in  England. — I am 
&c., 


TIN-LINED  PIPES. 

Sir,  I see  there  is  controversy  in  your  pa] 
in  regard  to  tin-lined  lead  pipes.  Such  pipes  have  be 
used  to  some  extent  in  this  place,  but  have  not  in 
^ses  proved  satisfactory.  The  causes  of  failure  se< 
w have  been  tliat  too  light  pipe  was  used  to  withsta 
the  pressure  of  the  water  head',  about  75  pounds  j 
squ^e  inch,  and  also  the  breaking  off  from  the  lead 
me  tm  lining,  by  bending  the  pipes,  and  consequi 
weakening  of  pipes  at  such  parts.  I would  like  to 
iniorraed  if  brass  piping  is  used  for  water  to  a 
extent  in  England  ? and  if  so  with  what  degree 
satisfaction.  C.  H.  Burleigh 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ A.  B.  C.”  complains, 
I think,  rather  unnecessarily,  that  the  Committee 
of  the  above  demand  £1  dopo.sit  for  the  instruc- 
tions. He  seems  to  forget  that  this  is  to  be 
returned  to  every  architect  who  may  submit  a design, 
so  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  great  a hardship,  and 
seems  only  intended  to  limit  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  copies,  which  of  late  has,  in  most  cases, 
riached  a most  prejiosterous  iigure.  A very  easy 
remedy  is  also  at  hand.  I have  been  simple  enough, 
as  your  correspondent  puts  it,  to  pay  the  deposit  and 
get  a copy,  and  am  quite  ready  to  let  any  one  or  more 
other  inteBding  competitors  of  respectability  to  use 
same  on  payment  of  a share  of  the  deposit,  which  will 
thus  be  reduced  to  the  merest  trifle.  The  business 
seems  a promising  one,  and  the  premiums  rather 
better  than  usual.  But  there  are  certain  objectionable 
conditions  as  to  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  in  case  of 
the  employment  of  any  of  the  competing  architects, 
which,  in  my  o])inioii,  ought  to  be  modified  before  any 
architect  of  character  should  engage  in  the  competition. 
For  instance,  the  5 per  cent,  commission  is  to  include 
not  merely  “ all  the  services  usually  rendered  by  the 
architect,”  but  also  the  “ schedule  of  quantities,  travel- 
ing expenses,  attendance,  and  other  matters  or  things 
arising  out  of  or  connected  with  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  building.”  In  other  words,  the  architect 
is  to  do  the  surveyor’s  business  as  well  as  his  own  for 
the  same  fee,  and  as  there  is  scarce  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  attendances  that  may  be  required,  it  may 
leave  but  2 or  3 per  cent,  for  the  regular  business  ordi- 
narily paid  tor  by  the  5 per  cent.  Now,  I think  it  quite 
possible  that  these  and  other  objectionable  conditions 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  competitions  arise 
from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  and  that 
by  proper  representations  a modification  might  be 
effected.  The  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which 
ought  to  take  cognizance  of  all  such  matters,  has,  up 
to  the  present,  neglected  to  do  so,  or  to  advise  such 
public  bodies  as  the  Corporation  of  Leicester  as  to 
what  would  be  just  and  reasonable  conditions,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that  more  and  more 
objectionable  ones  are  put  forward  every  day.  I shall 
be  glad  indeed  if  the  recent  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  body  tend  to  greater  efficiency  in  such 
matters.  In  the  meantime  I would  suggest  that  all  the 
architects  who  would  be  disposed  to  compete  for  this 
work  if  the  conditions  were  fair  should  meet  and 
address  a suitable  representation  to  the  promoters, 
which,  if  properly  done,  the  latter  could  not  well 
disregard. — I remain,  &c.,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 

P.  S. — Any  of  your  readers  wishing  to  communicate 
with  the  writer  relative  to  the  above  suggestions  can 
do  so  by  addi-essing  to  him  at  the  office  of  the  Build- 
ing News. 


BATH  .STONE. 

“S.  George’s,  Bloomsbury'. — The  spire  of  S. 
George’s,  Bloomsbury,  is  now  undergoing  repairs. 
The  figures  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid  were  so 
dilapidated  as  to  endanger  the  limbs  and  lives  of  those 
whose  business  took  them  through  the  churchyard 
below.  Is  this  another  instance  of  the  unsuitability  of 
Bath  stone  in  a London  atmosphere  ?” — [p^  208.] 

Sir, — Surely  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  must  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  stone  used  in  S.  George’s,  Blooms- 
bury, Church  ? It  was  built  long  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Bath  stone  into  London,  and  of  the  material 
then  judiciously  employed,  namely,  Portland  stone. 
What  Yvas  the  real  extent  of  decay  I have  not  heard. 
A neighbouring  ecclesiastical  edifice,  the  Baptist 
chapel  in  Bloomsbury-street,  is  also  under  repair  ; its 
stonework  is  of  Caen  stone,  which  received  some  years 
since  (1858)  an  application  of  Ransome’s  fluid. 

Hart-street. 


SMITHFIELD  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 

Sir, — I do  not  know  whether  any  official  notice  of 
the  decision  concerning  the  above  has  been  conveyed 
to  you.  If  not,  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  design  submitted  by  me  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Markets  Improvement  Committee,  and  that  on  Thurs- 
day last  I was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  works. 

jMy  design  w.is  entitled  “ Peace,”  and  consists  of  a 
central  statue  of  Peace,  which  is  to  be  in  bronze  ; around 
the  statue  are  grouped  the  fountains  and  drinking 
basins,  &c.  Above  this  rises  a dome  supported  on  four 
angie  piers ; upon  these  piers,  under  canopies,  are 
statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Temperance. 

Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindiey  are  to  do  the  sculpture, 
carving,  &c.,  and  Messrs.  Manley  and  Rogers  have 
undertaken  the  structure,  steps,  &c. 

I remain,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Fr.ancis  Butler. 

19,  Marylebone-road,  N.W.,  March  22,  1871. 

P.S.— Upwards  of  forty  designs  were  submitted. 


ALBERT  DURER’S  WORKS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  express  my  deep  obligations  to 
you  in  grateful  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  very  beauti- 
ful, accurate,  and  original-like  reproductions  of  Albert 
Diirer’s  wondrous  drawings  you  have  already  presented 
to  me,  in  common  with  your  other  readers,  and  to  hope 
that  you  will  not  allow  the  seemingly  or  negatively 
implied  want  of  appreciation  of  many  of  your  sub- 
scribers, together  with  the  positive  ditto  of  a few 
barbaric  Philistines  (in  the  absence  of  frank  acknow- 
ledged appreciation  and  general  approval  from  the 
great  body  of  us),  to  divert  you  from  your  admirable 
purpose  of  so  abundantly  administering  wholesome 
and  combined  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  by  no 


means  less  cultivated  or  unenlightened  section  of  your 
supporters  by  possessing  us  ivith  what  we  otherwise 
might  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

I trust  you  will  still  continue  from  time  to  time — 
and  these  not  far  apart — to  give  us  another  and  another 
of  these  universally-admired  magical  creations  of  old 
Albert  Diirer,  who  ivas  Art’s  high  jn-iest  and  Nature’s 
bumble  worshi])per.  Those  silent  pictures  of  his  have 
an  influence  which  will  make  itself  felt  on  every  beholder 
of  them.  1 am,  &c,,  J.  M.  A. 

,‘siR, — I hope  the  fact  of  some  of  your  readers  not 
appreciating  the  reproductions  of  Albert  Diirer’s 
works  which  you  are  giving  in  the  Building  News 
will  not  induce  you  to  stop  such  a good  work,  for  I am 
sure  the  majority  of  your  subscribers  do  apiireciate 
your  efforts  to  give  examides  of  good  art  in  a cheap 
form,  and  would  much  |)refer  a certain  jiroportion  of 
the  illustrations  to  be  of  such  a charactor  than  to  have 
nothing  but  modern  buildings,  ivliich  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  of  much  value,  especially  to  students,  and  I 
believe  students  form  a large  number  of  your  sup- 
porters. 1 may  add  that  the  sheet  you  gave  from 
V.  le  Due  was  excellent,  and  has  been  fully  appreciated. 

I am.  Sir,  &o., 

A Member  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

Sir, — I am  sure  that  all  lovers  of  genuine  art  will 
feel  highly  indebted  to  you  for  your  admirable  repro- 
duction of  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer  ; and  I sincerely 
trust  that  you  will  be  induced  to  continue  their  issue. 
It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a very  great  boon. 

Arthur  II.  Brown. 

Brentwood,  March  20,  1871. 

Sir, — I sincerely  trust,  as  an  old  contributor,  that 
you  will  continue  to  favour  us  with  the  reproduction 
of  these  valuable  engravings  in  the  Building  News, 
and,  speaking  for  myself,  fail  to  see  why  they  should 
not  have  a place,  and  that  a foremost  one,  in  an  architec- 
tural journal.  And  further,  I trust  that,  now  the  fine 
weather  is  coming  in,  we  will  have  them  oftener  than 
as  yet. — I am,  &c.,  John  Russell  Walker. 

Sir, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  your  valuable 
reproduction  of  Albert  Diirer’s  engravings  were 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  such  as  appeared  in  the 
Building  News  some  years  ago,  they  might  have  a 
more  satisfactory  appearance.  The  contrast  between  the 
engraving  and  the  paper  seems  to  me  unnecessarily 
strong,  and  gives  the  picture  a harshness  of  expression 
Yvhich  detracts  from  its  beauty.  I hope  the  architec- 
tural profession  will  “ assume  a virtue  if  they  have  it 
not,”  and  welcome  the  re-appearance  in  your  journal 
of  the  works  of  so  celebrated  an  artist. — I am,  &o., 

Trafalgar-street,  Bradford.  J.  Ledingham. 

[Experience  has  taught  us  that  black  upon  white 
is  the  very  best  way  to  print  books  or  engravings. 
— Ed.] 

Sir, — I notice  with  regret  in  your  impression  of 
the  17th  inst.,  that  some  of  your  readers  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  bonne  bouche  you  are  favouring  us  with  in 
the  reproduction  of  Albert  Diirer’s  engravings. 

I think  the  Northampton  Mercury's  comments  most 
unfounded  and  unfair,  more  especially  as  your  first 
impression  was  issued  during  such  unpropitious 
weather,  in  order  to  comply  with  your  previous 
liromise. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  the  Northampton  Mercury, 
and  your  dissatisfied  readers,  to  cultivate  what  they 
are  at  present  profoundly  ignorant  of — a taste  for  the 
beauties  of  the  old  masters.  I think,  then,  they  would 
not  be  so  ready  to  condemn  what  they  are  now  unable 
to  admire. 

I trust  you  will  not  think  of  discontinuing  these 
engravings  without  giving  others  an  opportunity  of 
recording  their  opinions. — I am,  &c., 

Cambridge,  March  18.  A.  Stanley  Allum. 

Sir, — I am  one  of  those  who  have  read  with 
alarm  the  paragraph  in  your  last  issue,  offering  to 
discontinue  the  reproduction  of  Diirer’s  works,  pro- 
vided you  can  be  satisfied  that  a fair  proportion  of 
your  readers  would  prefer  illustrations  of  buildings. 

As  an  old  reader  of  the  Building  News,  I would 
like  to  say  that  I have  never  met  with  anything,  among 
all  the  gems  in  your  pages,  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive than  your  specimens  of  this  great  master. 
How  anyone  can  find  an  objection  to  urge  against  them 
I am  at  a loss  to  understand  ; unless,  indeed,  it  is  that 
the  exquieite  skill  and  patient  labour  stamped  plainly 
in  every  line  convey  intolerable  reproach  to  the  in- 
ventors of  the  slovenly,  hasty  drawings  so  frequently 
met  with  in  the  present  day. 

I am  perfectly  certain  that  those  who  fail  in  appre- 
ciating Diirer’s  works  form  a very  insignificant 
minority  of  your  readers.  To  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  delight  in  studying  your  journal,  the  repro- 
duction of  these  works  is  an  immense  boon.  To  those 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  original,  your 
illustrations  are  simply  invaluable.  I therefore 
earnestly  hope  that  the  great  favour  you  are  couferring 
on  the  larger  portion  of  your  readers  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  ungrateful  murmurs  of  a few. 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  J.  Cowlb. 

Sib, — I cannot  refrain  expressing  my  thanks  for  your 
admirable  reproduction  of  some  of  Albert  Diirer’s 
choicest  works,  and  can  only  say  that  I would  like  to 
see  them  come  oftener.  To  be  able  thus  to  possess  these 
perfect  specimens  of  the  works  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  time  is  a boon  to  all  lovers  of  art.  I regret 
to  find,  from  the  current  number,  that  some  of  your 
readers  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  these  inestimable 
reproductions,  but  hope  that  the  value  others  set  upon 
them  will  encourage  you  to  give  us  more  of  these  art 
treasures. — Yours,  &c.,  T.  Gatenby. 

Darlington,  March  22nd,  1871. 
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fntaoinmuiriration:. 


QUESTIONS. 

raiGfil— Ventilation— Wliat  is  the  maximum  velocity 
at  which  fresh  air  may  be  allowed  to  enter  au  apartment 
(near  the  floor,  through  openings  covered  on  the  inside 
with  perforated  zinc)  without  occasioning  a <lraught  dis- 
agreeable or  perceptible  to  the  occupants  of  the  loom? 

J.  O. 

[21fi7.1-Flitclied  Beams— How  does  a flitch  plate 
strengthen  a wood  beam,  and  to  what 
extent?  I should  like  to  know  the 
rationale  of  the  matter.  How  is  the 
breaking  weight  of  a girder,  such  as 
that  shown  in  sketch,  ascertained  by 
calculation  ? The  dark  parts  are  rolled 
iron  girder.s,  the  remainder  of  wood, 
the  whole  bolted  together. — J.  O. 

[2168.]— Strength  of  Girders.— I want  to  know 
which  way  a rolled  girder  of  double  tee  or  H seetion, 
should  be  placed,  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
carrying  capacity  out  of  it  ? Ought  it  to  be  fixed  as  at  A 


or  B ? — a-inch  metal  all  over.  The  span  to  he  used  is  20ft. 
clear  between  piers.  If  it  will  carry  more  in  one  position 
than  the  other,  some  correspondent  will  perhaps  oblige 
me  by  stating  the  difference,  and  how  such  a section  is 
worked  out  by  formula  ? — Owder. 

[2169.]— Ventilators  for  Chimney  Breasts,— In 
his  last  week's  letter  on  simlights  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby  men- 
tions “Boyle's  Chimney  Breast  Valves."  Will  any  one 
explain  their  construction  and  action?  I believe  Dr. 
Aruott  invented  a ventilating  valve.  If  so,  what  is  Hs  de- 
scription? Since  the  appearance  of  “E.  L.  G.'s”  com- 
ments on  “bloody  houses”  I have  been  trying  to  fix  up  a 
ventilating  apparatus  for  myself,  but  I find  the  down  cur- 
rent of  smoke  is  a difiiculty,  especially  when  the  wind  is 
in  certain  quarters.  What  should  regulate  the  size  of 
aperture  into  chimney  flue,  and  what  is  the  most  suitable 
size  for  a room  12  by  12  by  12?  My  present  fixing  is 
tolerably  successful,  and  after  a few  moi-e  days'  trial  I will 
send  a description  of  it.  I am  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving it  while  the  chimney  is  being  swept. — Fin  Mot. 

[2170.]— Sounding  Boards. —Having  been  called 
upon  to  construct  a sounding-board  in  a church,  in  which 
the  acoustic  properties  are  very  detective,  we  should 
feel  obliged  by  any  of  your  subscribers  narrating  any  ex- 
perience they  may  have  had  relating  to  the  construction 
and  effect  of  sounding-boards  generally.  The  unusual 
nature  of  the  commission  will,  we  are  assured,  be  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  this  request  from  our  professional 
brethreu. — D.  and  U. 


It  would  be  best,  I should  think,  tostrip  the  old  plastering — 
re-plaster  with  Portland  cement,  and  a finishing  coat  of 
Parian  cement:  or,  otherwise,  to  line  the  wall  with 
matchboarding,  leaving  a space  between  the  boards  and 
the  wall.— WiLTSHiEE. 

pi.M.]— Isometrical  Dra'wing. — “ T.  Sopwith  on 
Isometrical  Drawing '’  was  published  by  Weale,  .59,  High 
Holborn ; but  I will  ask  the  author  and  reply  afterwards 
if  the  same  can  no w be  had,  and,  if  possible,  where  ? Ee.s- 
pecting  “ the  clumsy  imitation,”  and  the  two  minutes  of 
“ P.  E.  M.,”  I shall  give  him  fifty  times  two  to  produce  in 
“ perspective  ” a drawing  of  “ His  Britannick  Majesty's 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  the  Charing-cross  side,”  or  one  of 
“ Elevation  et  Coupe  Scenograflque  du  Chasteau  de  Capra- 
role,”  or  anything  of  equal  interest  as  a drawing.  Nothing, 

I hold,  can  equal  isometrical  drawing  if  correctly  exe- 
cuted.— M.  G. 

[2156.]— Old  and  New  Brickwork.— I would 
advise  " Tyro,”  in  carrying  up  his  new  chimney  breast, 
not  to  .spare  the  old  work,  but  to  cut  away  as  much  of  it 
as  will  ensure  the  safety  of  the  new  work.  Treat  it  as 
though  the  old  jiarty-wall  did  not  exist,  and  in  no  case 
let  the  face  of  old  wall  form  one  side  of  new  flue,  uule.ss 
he  wants  the  rooms  to  be  continually  filled  with  smoke 
hereafter. — Surveyor. 

[2161.] — Timber. — The  deals  named  are — of  fair 
quality — equally  as  good  for  durability  and  strength  as  the 
best  Baltic  log  timbei-,  and  now  that  deals  and  ba,ttens  are 
imported  of  so  many  various  sizes,  they  are  coming  gene- 
rally into  use  for  carpenter's  purposes.  Many  architects 
now  make  it  a clause  in  their  specifications  that  where 
deals  .or  battens  can  be  used  for  joists,  rafters,  &c.,  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  thereto. — Wiltshire. 

[2163.]— 'W'ater  Closets.— The  most  suitable  and 
cheapest  water  closets  for  school  purposes  “ An  Old  Sub- 
scriber " can  get  are  Batcheldor’s  patent  trough  closets, 
which  are  perfectly  efficient  for  sanitary  purposes,  and 
can  be  had  from  one  seat  up  to  any  number  he  may 
require. — W.  W.  E. 

[2163.]— 'W'ater  Closets.— Your  correspondent,  “An 
Old  Subscriber,"  asks  what  is  the  best  form  of  closet  for 
schools?  I would  refer  him  to  your  No.  of  January  8, 
1869,  containing  a description  of  my  ash-closet  system, 
which  I have  fixed  in  lieu  of  water-closets  here— to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  those  interested.  I shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  him  with  further  particulars.— J.  C.  M.,  Bury- 
road,  Manchester. 

[2163.]— "Water  Closets.— I have  always  found  that 
Jenning's  valve  closets  answer  best,  whether  for  public  or 
private  buildings.  The  pan  and  trap  being  formed  of  one 
piece  of  earthenware  ensures  cleanliness,  and  no  service 
box,  cranks,  or  wires,  being  necesssary,  renders  it  simple  in 
action  and  almost  noiseless.  I have  known  J ennings’ 
closets  in  use  at  railway  stations  a long  while,  without  any 
attention  One  cistern  will  supply  any  number. — Wilt- 
shire. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


I am  surprised  beyond  measure  that  any  sub- 
scriber should  have  expressed  aught  but  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  rejiroduction  of  Albert  Diirer’s  works  ; and 
am  sure  that  any  person  possessing  the  least  spark  of 
artistic  feeling  must  regret  that  you  should  for  a single 
moment  labour  under  the  impression  that  your  efforts 
arc  not  highly  appreciated.  I’ray  continue  them, 
in  spite  of  grumbling  from  any  number  of  poor  souls 
who  fail  to  see  tlieir  valtie  to  architects ! To  such 
blind  ones  I would  not  breathe  one  word  of  reproach, 
for  we  cannot  exjiect  more  from  a man  than  he  knows, 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  melodies  from  a weaver 
Bottom,  though  he  may  say  : — “ I have  a reasonable 
good  ear  in  music,  let  us  have  the  tongs  and  the 
bones.” — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  K. 

Sir, — 1 was  sorry  to  see  from  your  remarks  to-day 
that  some  of  your  readers  do  not  appreciate  the  Diirer 
drawings,  and  beg  to  offer  my  testimony  to  you  for 
jilacing  copies  of  sucli  valuable  works  within  reach  of 
people  who  could  never  even  see  the  origmal.  I am 
not  an  architect,  and,  like  many  of  your  subscribers, 
take  the  Builping  News  for  the  articles  and  illustra- 
tions, which  contain  instruction  on  art  generally.  I 
am  sure  those  who  are  fond  of  churches  need  not  com- 
plain of  the  scarcity  of  examples  engraved  by  you.  We 
should  educate  our  taste,  not  only  by  good  examples  in 
the  particular  branch  of  art  we  follow,  but  by  laying 
up  a store  of  the  best  works  for  reference,  whatever 
their  special  purpose.  Allow  me  also  to  thank  you  for 
your  praiseworthy  efforts  to  give  your  readers  a 
manual  of  art  history  (the  “ Jlonuments  of  Art  ”),  which 
I,  for  one,  have  long  felt  the  want  of ; but  might  I suggest, 
if  practicable,  that  the  figures  might  he  drawn  a little 
larger?  The  work  would  thereby  be  considerably  en- 
hanced. Hoping  that  the  Albert  Diirer  drawings  will 
not  be  discontinued. — I am,  &c.,  W.  Jones. 

3,  Cuthbert-terrace,  Lower  Broughton,  March  18th. 
Sir,— But  for  the  tew  remarks  in  last  week's  issue,  I 
could  scarcely  credit  that  tliere  is  a wish  among  your 
subscribers  for  the  discontinuance  in  these  pages  of 
the  well-produced  copies  of  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing works  of  Albert  Diirer,  or  that  any  should  even 
require  to  be  imiiressed  with  the  excellences  of  such  a 
master. 

For  my  part,  I echo  the  thanks  expressed  by  “ A 
Country  Subscriber,”  at  page  56,  and  cordially  agree  in 
his  sentiments  there.  I have  looked  with  eagerness 
during  several  weeks  for  the  issue  of  the  second  of  the 
series  of  copies  promised  us,  which  has  just  been  given. 

I feel  convinced  you  will  have  assurances  of  the 
gratification  it  will  be  to  many,  beside  myself,  to 
receive  high  class  subjects  such  as  these  are,  in  lieu  of 
illustrations  of  designs  in  modern  architecture,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  is  that  they  display  (usually  in 
bold  lines)  the  boldness  of  their  originators’  ideas  as  to 
the  mixture  of  chamfers,  spots,  dots,  and  notches,  com- 
bined with  examples  of  what  torturing  effects  of  ex- 
terior surface  decoration  may  be  produced  by  an 
indiscriminate  jumbling  of  “ black  bricks  and  white, 
red  bricks  and  gray.” — I am,  &c.  II.  H-  H- 

Sir, — I have  read  in  yesterday's  issue  with  great 
surprise  that  some  of  your  readers  disapprove  of 
Albert  Dlirer’s  works  appearing  in  your  paper.  If  these 
gentlemen  really  possess  the  power  of  appreciating 
the  noble  and  good,  I would  advise  them  to  say 
nothing,  but  carefully  study  those  works  as  they 
appear,  and  in  time  they  will  have  reason  to  thank 
me  for  this  advice.  'Would  it  be  considered  too  much 
to  request  you  to  throw  off  au  impression  of  these 
valuable  works  and  supply  them  at  a proper  price  to 
your  readers,  to  preserve  separately  ? 

An  Kleven  Years’  Subscriber. 
Edinburgh,  18th  March,  1871. 

Sir, — By  all  means  let  us  have  as  many  of  Albert 
Diirer’s  glorious  engravings  reproduced  as  your 
silver  ” will  allow,  and  be  not  persuaded  by  those 
who  underrate  their  worth  as  works  of  art.  With  the 
valuable  jirocess  of  photo-lithography  at  command,  it 
is  a womier  that  they  have  not  been  copied  before  this. 
Certainly  with  such  successful  results  as  have  attended 
those  you  have  already  given  us — the  copies  being,  as 
you  justly  observe,  more  perfect  than  the  originals — it 
would  be  indeed  a di.sajipointment  to  be  forbidden  the 
rest  at  the  behest  of  those  who  would  probably  advise 
otherwise  wert*  they  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Diirer's 
engravings  as  they  deserve.  'I'hat  appreciation  must, 
however,  like  with  most  things,  be  arrived  at  by  study 
and  familiarity  with  the  style.  At  one  time  I was  in- 
sensible to  their  excellence,  but  I cannot  but  have 
confidence  that  their  recognition  will  follow  a closer 
acipiaintance.  Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  carry 
out  your  original  intention,  and  jilace  as  many  copies 
of  .Vlbert  Diirer's  works  in  our  hands  as  opportunity 
will  allow. — 1 am,  sir,  yours,  &c..  It.  C.  H. 

March  18,  1871. 

[Wo  have  selected  at  random  the  above  letters  from 
others  on  the  same  subject  which  have  come  to  us 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  encou- 
raging to  know  that  our  endeavours  to  give _/<ic  sivitle 
illustrations  of  the  greatest  art  engraver  the  world 
has  produced  are  likely  to  be  aiipreciated.  We  shall, 
as  promised  at  first,  give  occasionally  specimens  of  the 
master's  work,  and  also  “ Monuments  of  Art,"  as  pro- 
mised about  the  same  time. — Ed.] 


The  I’.'or  I. aw  Board  lum  approved  of  plans 
forwarded  to  them  by  the  Helper  Board  of  Gnavdians 
for  the  erection  of  new  infectious  wards  at  the 
Helper  Ihiion. 

The  statue  of  t'harles  11.  wa.s  phiced  in  West- 
minster Mall  on  Tuesilay  evening.  The  figure, 
like  all  its  fellows,  is  in  a standing  position,  and 
comes  next  to  that  of  Charles  1. 


REPLIES. 

[2136,]_Sole  Contracts.— In  point  of  economy  and 
safety  your  architect  advised  you  rightly,  unle,ss  the  villa 
you  intend  building  is  to  be  situated  iu  a remote  part  of 
the  country,  and  of  small  dimensions,  the  total  cost  not 
exceeding  £500,  for  the  following  obvious  reasons:— 1st. 
That  the  system  of  sole  contracting  for  dwelling-houses 
is  not  generally  adopted : therefore  those  who  do  under- 
take sole  contracts  add  a percentage  to  the  various 
branches  of  work  which  they  sub-let,  or  get  a discount 
from  the  sub-contractors  as  an  equivalent.  2nd.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  a contractor  who  is  practically  con- 
versant with  only  one  or  at  most  two,  departments  of 
trade  can  efficiently  superintend  four  or  five  departments 
differing  from  his  own ; hence  he  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  his  subs,  whether  as  contractors  or  employes,  and  these 
men,  not  being  responsible  to  the  architect,  are  less  care- 
ful about  the  execution  of  their  work.  For  these  reason.?, 
and  others  that  might  be  adduced,  sole  contracts  are  not 
desirable  in  Scotland,  as  they  neither  benefit  proprietor 
nor  architect. — A.  S. 

[2136.]-Sole  Contracts.— In  “X.'s"  reply  to  my 
letter,  I think  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  proved 
more  and  said  less,  before  he  pronounced  judgment,  for, 
according  to  lii.s  own  showing,  he  only  differs  from  me  iu 
one  point,  which  is  that  of  “ the  sole  contractor  adding 
5 per  cent,  to  the  several  sums  for  his  trouble.”  “X." 
denies  this,  and  says  “ sole  contractor  is  satisfied  with  his 
own  profit  on  his  own  work  in  all  cases.”  Which  infers 
that  this  magnanimous  sole  contractor  of  his,  a pme 
creation  of  “ X.'s"  imaginative  brain,  is  satisfied  to  give 
instructions  and  direct  fully  three-fourths  of  the  work, 
nobly  taking  all  responsibility  of  the  same  should  failure 
occur  in  the  proper  execution  of  the  work  : aud  all  this 
he  docs  for  no  remuneration  whatever,  which  is  perfect 
twaddle.  I .say  this  percentage  question  is  a recognised 
fact,  and  all  architects  and  builders  acknowledge  it,  and  I 
beg  to  inform  “X.”  that  they  are  perfectly  “truthful 
assertions,”  gathered  from  an  experience  of  twenty  years 
amongst  none  but  “ resiieetable"  architects  and  builders. 
Finally,  1 would  advise  “ X.”  not  to  read  Mr.  Berming- 
ham's  capibtl  paper,  but  to  have  it  read  and  explained  to 
him  by  some  competent  person,  as  ho  is  evidently 
ignorant  of  its  meaning,  as  there  is  not  one  particle  iu  it 
wbicli  applies  to  the  question  at  issue.— Surveyor. 

[2142.]  — Communication  with  Gardener's 
House- — I should  recommend  the  system  of  communi- 
cation mentioned  by  the  writer,  seeing  the  distance  is  so 
great.  There  is  a patented  process  in  existence  at  present, 
I believe,  whereby  the  handle  of  the  boil,  npon  being 
pulled,  is  made  to  exhaust  as  much  air  in  the  tube  as  the 
forcing  iu  at  the  other  end,  where  the  bell  is,  will  cause  it 
to  ring.  1 lielieve  it  is  simple,  and  I should  think  practi- 
cable, but  cannot  speak  from  experience.  The  offices  used 
to  be  at  157,  C'heapside. — Surveyor. 

[214,8.]— Antill’s  Patent  Trap. — “-V  Beaver  " will 
gain  all  the  information  he  reiiuires  by  applying  to  Mr.  B. 
Finch  (the  manufacturer),  181,  High  Holborn.  'These  traps 
are  the  best  that  have  come  under  my  notice : they  are 
perfect  in  every  respect. — D.  H.uylock,  Architect,  12, 
Jleyrick-villas.  Clapham  Junction. 

P1153.] — Damp. — “ Gay's  solution”  is  often  now  used  for 
the  puiTxrso — applied  os  a common  paint,  but  the  plaster- 
ing has  to  be  made  hot — cost  about  2s.  6J.  per  super  yard. 


The  Ramsgate  Libel  Case. — Mr.  Edward  'Welby 
Fugiu  was  iudicted  last  week  at  the  Kent  Assizes  for 
unlawfully  publishing  a defamatory  libel  of  and  con- 
cerning Mr.  John  Barnet  Hodgson,  at  Ramsgate,  on 
the  17th,  18th,  aud  22nd  July  last.  In  reference  to  this 
case  tlie  counsel  instructed  for  the  prosecution  stated 
that  all  matters  iu  dispute  between  Mr.  Rugin  and 
Mr.  Hodgson  had  been  referred  to  arbitration.  Mr. 
I'ugin  having,  very  properly,  written  a letter,  fully  and 
without  reserve  with  drawing  all  imputations  on  Mr. 
Hodgson's  char;icter,  the  learned  counsel  now  applied 
for  leave  to  wlthdi-aw  the  prosecution,  aud  for  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  discharged  from  their  recognizances.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  concurred  in  these  observations, 
the  application  was  granted,  and  the  matter  terminated. 

Sale  or  a Brickfield. — Alleged  Perjury.— 
This  case,  referred  to  recently  in  the  Building  News, 
came  up  for  hearing  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  at  the 
Kent  Spring  Assizes,  when  the  grand  jury  returned 
bills  as  follows  on  the  charges  against  the  Rev.  IV. 
English: — True  bill  for  unlawfully  and  fraudulently 
obtaining  property  by  false  pretences : true  bill  for 
suborning  George  King  to  com.ult  wilful  aud  corrupt 
perjury;  no  true  bill  for  coasiJring  with  William 
Fry,  Thomas  Willis,  and  other  parties,  for  Fry  to  make 
a false  affidavit  to  he  used  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  on  the  hearing  of  an  application  for  a rule  ntsi 
in  the  cause  of  Bawdeu  v.  English ; no  true  bill  for 
imlawfully  aftd  corruptly  suboruing  Alfred  Butler  to 
commit  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury;  no  true  bill  for 
having  himself  committed  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 
A writ  of  certiorari,  removing  the  case  to  tlie  Court 
of  Queen  s Bench  for  trial,  was  granted. 

Forgeries  by  a Middlesborough  Architect. 
—At  the  Middlesborough  police-court  on  Tuesday  week, 
James  Taylor,  au  elderly  man,  described  as  an  architect, 
was  charged  with  forging  and  altering  throe  bills  of 
exchange  for  £15  Is.,  £20,  and  £23.  From  the  evi- 
dence, it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
employment  of  Mr.  John  Hill,  a contractor  and  builder, 
for  the  last  three  years,  off  aud  on,  and  had  forged  Mr. 
HiU’s  name  on  the  bills  of  exchange,  vvhich  he  then 
discounted.  On  Wednesday  week  the 'prisoner  was 
charged  with  forging  two  other  bills  of  excliange.  one 
of  £20  Is.,  purporting  to  be  accepted  by  John  UiH,  ot 
Middlesborough,  and  Robert  Hutchinson,  of  the  same 
place  ; aud  the  other  for  £23  17s.  6d„  purporting  to  be 
accepted  by  Mr.  Hill.  The  prisoner  was  comuuttcd 
on  all  the  charges,  bail  being  refused. 

Apprenticeships. — In  the  action  M hincup  1L 
Hughes,  brought  by  an  apprentice  for  money  had  ; nd 
received  again-t  his  master  s executor,  the  ma  ter 
having  died  withiu  a year  from  tlie  coimneiiceineiit  o 
the  service  (which  was  to  have  been  for  six  year,-),  it 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  provision  to  tluit  effect  in  t e 
indenture  of  apiireiiticeship,  no  portion  of  the  pre- 
mium could  be  recovered. 
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WATER  STTPPEY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

A WATEK-SnPPI.Y  JtESERVOIR  FOR  MOORTOWN. — 
The  Corporation  of  Leeds,  in  oi'der  to  jn-ovide  a good 
and  constant  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jloortown,  are  about  to  construct  a high  level  reservoir 
on  a suitable  site  a short  distance  from  Heath  Nursery, 
and  just  within  the  borough.  The  plans  for  the 
reservoir,  which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Filliter, 
the  Borough  Waterworks  Engineer,  show  that  it  will 
be  formed  partly  by  excavation  and  partly  by  embank- 
ment, and  that  the  length  will  be  about  130  feet,  and 
the  width  about  90  feet.  Adopting  a plan  carried  out 
with  so  much  success  at  the  Woodhouse  Moor  reservoir, 
tlie  water  will  be  protected  from  iminirities  by  an 
arched  and  groined  roof  supported  on  brick  or  stone 
pillars,  and  having  iron  girders  and  tie-rods.  By  the 
use  of  concrete  and  puddle  both  the  floor  and  the 
covering  of  the  reservoir  will  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  water-tight.  The  water  will  be  forced 
through  an  eight-inch  main,  from  the  Headingley 
pumping  station  to  the  reservoir.  A portion  of  this 
main  has  already  been  laid  dotvn  as  far  as  Laurel 
Cottage,  and  by  the  time  the  reservoir  is  completed 
the  rest  of  the  main,  about  a mile  and  a half  in  length, 
will  be  finished.  The  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
will  be  about  three-quarters  of  a million  gallons. 

The  ABC  Process  at  Leamington. — The 
Leamington  Local  Board  have  notified  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  'ABC  process  that,  unless  the  unwhole- 
some condition  of  the  works  be  remedied,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  take  legal  steps  to  put  a stop  to  them. 
The  Lancet  commends  this  resolve  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AYorks,  with  a view 
to  inquiry  whether  sufficient  guarantees  have  been 
taken  against  the  creation  of  a similar  nuisance  at  the 
works  the  Company  have  leave  to  erect  at  the  northern 
outfall. 

The  Proposed  Constant  Supplv  of  Water  in 
London. — The  London  correspondent  of  a provincial 
paper  says  that  each  London  householder,  at  least  in 
the  Westminster  district,  has  been  favoured  or  troubled 
with  a well-printed  paper,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
stir  up  the  householders  to  petition  against  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  compelling  a constant  supply  of  water. 
The  argument  used  is  that  the  constant  supply  will  in- 
volve increased  pressure,  and  that  increased  pressure 
may  endanger  the  water-pipes,  and  the  house  of  every 
gentleman  will  be  brought  to  grief  through  the  pipes 
which  are  built  in  walls  and  behind  ornamental  fittings 
being  obliged  to  be  taken  down ; and  also  expensive 
valves  and  waste-preventers  will  have  to  be  supplied 
to  cisterns  and  water-closets.  Men  suddenly  discover 
that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  when  a proposal  is 
made  to  secure  so  simple  a thing  as  a constant  supply 
of  water  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  gracious 
warning  is  quite  anonymous ; it  no  doubt  proceeds 
from  the  water  companies,  who  are  doing  all  this  good 
by  stealth. 

©nr  ©ffite  SaWe. 


“Eenovation”  op  the  Woodwork  in  S. 
George’s  Chapel. — The  Observer  last  week  con- 
tained the  following  alarming  statement  in  its  account 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding  of  the  Princess 
Louise : — “ Amongst  the  other  preparations  made  in 
S.  George’s  Chapel  for  the  forthcoming  event,  no  one 
could  fafl  to  notice  that  the  whole  of  the  various 
knights’  stalls  has  undergone  renovation.”  With  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  we 
are  curious  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
“ renovation  ” referred  to. 

Temperance  Permanent  Land  and  Building 
Society. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this 
prosperous  society,  held  at  the  Terminus  Hotel, 
Caimon-street,  the  directors’  repoi-t  showed  that 
duiing  the  year  12,366  new  shares  were  issued,  in- 
creasing the  total  number  issued  to  108,973.  The 
subscriptions  on  investing  shares  amounted  to 
£173,000,  and  £58,000  was  repaid  to  members.  The 
deposits  were  £45,000,  and  the  amounts  repaid  in  the 
same  department  £54,000.  During  the  year  £176,000 
was  advanced.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  prin- 
cipal accounts  were  as  follows : — To  the  credit  of 
investing  members  for  subscriptions,  £650,000 ; for 
profit,  £60,000;  at  the  credit  of  depositors, 
£123,000;  secured  on  mortgage  and  interest  due 
thereon,  £740,000 ; cash  at  bankers’,  £57,000 ; in- 
vested in  Consols,  £20,000 ; total  assets,  £900,000, 
being  an  increase  of  more  than  £100,000  during  the 
year. 

Institute  Prizes. — A correspondent  says  : — “It 
is  very  remarkable  how  few  competitors  there  are, 
either  for  the  Institute  or  Eoyal  Academy  prizes. 
One  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  tilings  not  being  properly 
advertised ; out  of  London  nothing  is  known  about 
them.  For  most  of  the  Institute  prizes  last  time 
there  was  only  one  competitor !” — [On  another  page 
will  be  found  the  particulars  and  conditions  of 
prizes,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  Institute  for 
1871-72.— Ed.] 

Completion  of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  — The 
second  silver-gilt  chalice  and  paten  for  S.  Paul’s  (the 
gift  of  Minor  Canon  W.  Sparrow  Simpson)  arc,  we 
understand,  now  ready,  and  will  be  used  for  the  first 
time  onEaster-Day.  The  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Lias 
and  Son,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street,  will  bo  happy 
to  show  them  to  clergymen  and  architects,  on  pre- 
senting tlieir  cards,  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  five. 


Appliances  for  Graining  Wood. — A correspon- 
dent (“  W.  M.’’),  ri'foiTing  to  the  article  on  “ Decora- 
tive Processes,”  which  appeared  on  February  lOtli, 
p.  113,  comiilaius  of  what  ho  considers  tlio  partial 
and  one-sided  manner  iu  whicli  “ An  Exporicucod 
Worlnuan  ” describes  some  inventions  for  graining 
wood.  Ho  complains  that  whilo  one  apparatus 
was  described  with  elaborate  minuteness,  and  specific 
dfrections  wore  given  for  its  use,  the  other  roller 
machine  (the  inventfon  of  whicli  our  coiTcspondent 
attribute.s  to  Mr.  Tittcringtou)  was  “ condemned 
wholesale,  and  it.s  inventor  .sjioken  of  in  a tone  of 
insolent  contempt.”  “ W.  M.”  conceives  that  some 
personal  feeling  must  have  dictated  “ An  Ex- 
perfcuced  AVorkman’s  ” remarks  on  this  point,  and 
were  tliis  surmise  a correct  one,  tlie  strong  terms  of 
condemnation  wliich  our  correspondent  uses  would 
bo  justified,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
our  contributor  was  actuated  by  any  improper 
motive. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  hclil  on.Monday  evening,  the  13th 
inst.,  tlie  following  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced— T.  Morris’s  works,  as  follows : — “ Clue  to 
Railway  and  other  Compensation,”  “ A House  for 
the  Suburbs,”  “Outline  of  Perspective,”  “British 
Carpentry  and  Gothic  Roofs,”  by  the  author.  Papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  AV.  Sturgo  and  Mr.  J.  Oakley,  on 
“ Tithes  and  Tithe  Commutation.”  A discussion 
followed,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
passed  to  the  authors  of  the  papers.  The  following 
candidate  was  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly 
elected : — As  Associate,  Thomas  John  Robert 
Davison,  Bedford  Office,  Montague-street,  W.C. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  27th  inst.,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  on  “The  Results  of  Sewage  Farming  at 
Barking.” 

The  Dilapidation  of  York  Minster. — Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  York  Minster  will  remem- 
the  south  transept,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  erected  by  AValter  de 
Grey,  one  of  the  archbishops  of  York.  It  has  been 
for  some  time  sunnisod  that  this  portion  of  the 
building  was  in  such  in  a dilapidated  condition  as  to 
require  early  attention,  in  order  to  insure  its  preser- 
vation. The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  consulted  Mr. 
G.  Street,  of  London,  who  has  made  an  examination 
of  the  south  trapsept,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  the  conjectures  above  alluded  to  were 
well  founded.  An  appeal  to  the  county  for  funds  is 
probable. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Monday. — Institution  of  Surveyors. — “ On  the  Re- 
sults of  Sewage  Fai'ming  at  Barking.”  By 
Mr.  Morgan.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — -Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1.)  Discus- 
sion on  papers  read,  viz.,  “ On  Cievedon  Pier” 
and  “ On  Viaducts  on  Cambrian  Rail  ways.” 
(2.)  “ Description  of  Two  Blast  Furnaces, 
erected  in  1870,  at  Newport,  near  Middles- 
borough.”  By  Mr.  B.  Samuelson,  M.P.,  M.lnst. 
C.E.  8 p.m. 

AVednesday. — Society  of  Arts. — “ On  the  Patent  Laws 
and  their  Administration,  with  a View  to  the 
Adoption  of  Practical  Amendments.”  By  Mr. 
A.  A’’.  Newton.  8 p.m. 

Social  Science  Association,  1,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi. — “ On  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Sanitary  Laws.”  By  Mr.  AV. 
H.  Michael.  8 p.m. 

Thursday. — Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — Dramatic  Readings.  By  Mr.  J.  AV. 

AValton,  F.R.G.S.  8 p.m. 

Saturday. — Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn- 
street,  St.  James's. — The  Swiney  Lectures  on 
Geology.  Lecture  lA'.  By  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.R.S. 
8 p.m. 


The  South  Kensington  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  is  being  enlarged  to  increase  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  to  the  ensuing  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  Saturday 
last  resolved  to  purchase  6^  acres  of  land  at  West 
Brompton,  at  a cost  of  £12,000,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
building  at  a further  cost  of  £2,000,  in  case  it  should 
become  uecessory  to  make  additional  provision  for 
small-pox  patients. 

A tramway  is  to  be  laid  down  between  Highgate 
and  the  City.  A commencement  of  the  works  has 
already  been  made  in  the  City-road. 

Provisional  orders  for  the  construction  of  piers  at 
Redoar  and  Coatham  have  been  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Thompson,  architect,  of  Bishop  Auckland, 
has  been  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
that  town. 

Funds  are  being  collected  for  the  erection  of  anew 
Wesleyan  chapol,  at  Alvaston,  Derbyshire. 

New  premises  for  Messrs.  Elkiugton,  of  electro- 
plating fame,  are  in  course  ol  constructiou  inKogent- 
street. 


It  has  been  resolved  to  erect  a now  workhouse  at 
Leyburii,  in  conformity  with  tho  requirements  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board. 

M.  Sclmeider,  late  tho  President  of  tho  French 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  tho  solo  proprietor  of  tlie 
celebrated  ironworks  at  Creusot,  has  been  on  a three 
days’  visit  to  tlio  ironworks  of  Middlesboroiigh,  in- 
cluding those  of  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan,  and  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Cochrane,  Grove,  and  Co. 


(Jimher  l/rak  lebiefo. 


Prices,  March  21. — Per  Petersburg  standard. — 
Gefle  mixel  yellow,  £9  15s.  to  £11;  ditto  3rd  yellow, 
£8  15s.  to  £10  ; ditto  4th  yellow,  £8  ; Gothenburg  3rd 
yellow,  £8  ; ditto  4tli  yellow,  £(i  15s. ; Hudikswall  1st 
yellow,  £10  10s. ; ditto  2nd  yellow,  £8  to  £9  15s.  ; ditto 
3rd  yellow,  £8  to  £9  10s. ; ditto  4th  yellow,  £8  15s.  to 
£9  ; Laurvig  white,  £5  10s. ; Munksund  1st  yellow,  £9  ; 
Petersburg  1st  wliite,  £8  10s.  to  £10 ; ditto  1st  yellow, 
£11  5s.  to  £12  15s.  ; Skutskar  mixed  yellow,  £9  15s.  to 
£10  ; ditto  3rd  yellow,  £8  to  £8  5s. ; itto  4th  yellow, 
£7  5s.  to  £7  15s.;  Sundswall  mixed  yellow,  £7  15s.  to 
£8  15s. ; ditto  3rd  yellow,  £7  15s.  to  £8  10s. ; ditto  4th 
yellow,  £7  5s.  to  £8 ; ditto  mixed  white,  £8  10s. ; ditto 
4th  white,  £7  ; Skonvik  mixed  yellow,  £9  ; Skelleftea 
mixed  wliite,  £7  10s.  ; ditto  3rd  white,  £7  5s. ; ditto 
4th  white,  £7 ; Soderham  mixed  yellow,  £10  lOs.  ; 
ditto  3rd  yellow,  £7  10s.  to  £8  10s. ; ditto  4th  yellow, 
£7  10s.  ; Tornea  mixed  yellow,  £1  5s. ; AVyburg  1st 
yellow,  £1  15,s.  to  £d  ; AVrfst  a Warf  mixed  yellow,  £!) 
to  £9  5s.  ; ditto  3rd  yellow,  £8  to  £8  10s. ; Bathurst 
2nd  pine,  £10  ; Quebec  pine,  12ft,  3 x 11,  2nd  floated, 
£12  ; 2nd  dry  floated,  £12  10s.;  3rd  floated,  £9  10s.; 
3rd  dry  floated,  £9  to  £9  10s. ; 4th  dry  floated,  £7  15s. ; 
Saguenay  3rd  bright  pine,  £8  5s.  to  £9  ; ditto  2nd  red 
pine,  £9  to  £10  10s. 

Per  120  12ft.  3 x 9. — Bathurst  unsorted  spruce, 
£13  Ss. ; Miramichi  unsorted  spruce,  £12  5s.  to 
£14  5s. ; Quebec  1st  spruce,  £18 ; ditto  2nd  spruce, 
£14  10s. 

Per  120  12ft.  24  x GJ. — Christiana  yellow,  £6  15s. 
to  £7  ; ditto  3rd  yellow,  £5  5s. ; Dram  3rd  yellow, 
£6  10s.  to  £7  ; Sannesund  yellow,  £7  to  £7  5s. ; ditto 
white,  £5  15s  to  £6. 

Timber  per  load. — Memel  Manerlatten,  £3  5s.  to 
£3  6s. ; ditto  2nd,  £3  10s. ; Sundswallfir,  £2  10s. ; 
Quebec  birch,  £2  15s. ; ditto  oak,  £4  lOs. ; ditto 
hickory,  £4  5s.  to  £4  10s. ; Stettin  oak,  £4  10s. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Threatened  Strike  of  Joiners  on  Tyneside. 
— Anotlier  difference  has  arisen  between  the  men  em- 
ployed iu  three  shipyards  on  the  Tyne  and  their 
masters  with  reference  to  wages.  Last  summer  an 
agitation  was  got  up  for  an  advance  of  three  shillings 
per  week,  when  a compromise  was  agreed  to,  the  men 
accepting  an  advance  of  Is.  The  question  lias  now 
again  been  mooted,  a deputation  of  workmen  having 
waited  on  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Richardson,  and 
demanded  another  advance  of  three  shillings,  to  which 
the  masters  decline  to  accede.  They,  however,  ex- 
pressed tlieir  willingness  to  advance  another  shilling, 
which  the  men  refused,  and  therefore,  adhering  to 
their  original  resolution,  gave  a fortnight's  notice  fro 
leave. 

Alloa. — On  Monday,  in  accordance  with  a previous 
notice,  the  Alloa  journeymen  joiners  came  out  on 
strike,  their  demand  for  an  additional  ^d.  per  hour 
having  been  refused  by  their  employers.  Their  ivages 
are  at  present  5|d.  per  hour.  A good  many  buildings 
at  present  in  course  of  erection  must  be  finished  by 
AVhit  Sunday,  so  that  the  men  look  forward  to  a suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  strike. 


TENDERS. 

Bethnal-Geeen. — For  waterclosets  and  enclosure  wall 
at  the  Bethnal-greeu  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of 
Bethnal-green.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  W.  Mundy, 


architect ; — 

£ B.  d. 

Eivett  282  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram 275  0 0 

Garrud 266  17  0 

Blaokmore  and  Morley  263  0 0 

Ennor  249  0 0 

Kipps 249  0 0 

King  and  Sons  243  0 0 

Brown  and  Sons  240  0 0 

Croaker  (accepted)  240  0 0 

Eaton  and  Chapman  240  0 0 

Capps  and  Ritso  239  7 0 

Blease  239  0 0 

Stevenson 232  0 0 


Bbthnal-grebn. — For  receiving  wards  at  the  Bethnal- 
green  Workhouse  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Matthew 

, V n/r-  \rr ww.  v * 


Bethnal-green.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  Wm.  Mundy, 
architect : — 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co £2120 

Blaokmore  and  Morley 1955 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  1932 

Ennor 1862 

Crahb  and  Vaughan  1839 

Croaker 1775 

Brown  and  Sons 1733 

Rose  (accepted)  1717 

Harleston. — For  rebuilding  the  Chapel-of-Easc  at 
Harleston,  Norfolk.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipgon,  F.S.A,  archi- 
tect;— 

Grimwood  (accepted)  £3150 
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HiGHnnay. — For  London  General  Omnibus  Company's 
coach  factory : — 


Collins  

Goodman  

Maton 

Blackmorc  and  Co 

Marshall 

Ford  

Mann  

Kipps 


Till 


Stephenson  

Eeeton 

Crabbe  and  Vaughan  

Aitchison  and  Co 

Crockett , 

Eaton  and  Chapnfen 

Lacy  

Architect's  Estimate,  £(11)78 


£71.70 

7092 

6841 

68H0 

6770 

6769 

674.7 

6748 

6718 

6484 

6390 

6200 

6190 

6145 

6120 

6025 

5740 


Islington. — The  following  tenders  for  masons'  and 
paviours’  work  for  one  year  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Islington  Vestry: — Aspinall,  for  mason's  and  paviours’ 
work ; Dodd,  for  ballast,  gravel,  core,  and  flints  ; and 
Manuel,  for  granite. 

London. — For  reinstatement  of  premises  after  fire,  83a, 
■Whitechapel-road,  for  Mr.  B.  Willomat.  Mr.  S.  'W.  Iron, 


architect : — 

£ s.  d. 

Warskett 687  0 0 

Crow 676  0 0 

Johnson  657  14  8 

Moyle  6.72  12  2 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co 672  0 0 

F.  and  F.  J.  Wood  633  0 0 

Bivett  592  0 0 

Thorpe 585  12  0 

Ilearle 582  0 0 

Palmer 575  0 0 

Brown  and  Son 535  0 0 

Ennor  (accepted) 534  0 0 


Manchester. — For  excavation  and  brickwork  for  sub- 
basement and  basement,  Barton's-buildings,  Deansgate. 
Corbett,  Baby,  and  Swyer,  architects,  78,  Cross-street, 
Manchester.  (Quantities  supplied : — 


Butherford  £5010 

Parker  and  Sou 4900 

Clay  and  Son 4732 

Higgins  and  Son 4680 

Healey  (accepted) 4663 


Old  Kent-road. — For  repairs  to  the  vacant  houses,  &c., 
previous  to  the  election  of  nine  inmates  in  April  next,  to 
the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  W. 
F.  Potter,  architect: — 


£ B.  d. 

Geddes 98  0 0 

C.  Parkes 55  15  0 

F.  Hersee 55  3 6 

S.'Hayworth  55  0 0 

Day  (accepted) 54  15  0 


St.  Neots,  Hunts. — For  New  Farm  House,  in  Wiutring- 
ham,  for  Mr.  T.  Day.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect:— 


£ s.  d. 

Henry  Field 2460  3 0 

B.  Nightingale 2427  0 0 

L.B.  Moore  2366  0 0 

E.  Twelvetrees 2260  0 0 

S.  and  W.  Pattisou 2200  0 0 

W.  Hutchinson 2189  0 0 

S.  Poster 2166  0 0 

Henry  Young  2149  0 0 

Broun  & Withey 2028  1.1  5 

Chas.Lord 1990  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 1987  0 0 

Edey  & Whildman 1771  0 0 

Stradbroke. — For  restoring  Stradbroke  Church,  Suf- 
folk. Mr.  B.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A.,  architect. 

Nave  and  Aisles  : — . 

Grimwood  (accepted)  £2052 

Chancel : — 

Grimwood  (accepted)  £451 


St.  PanorAS. — For  the  erection  of  relief  offices,  Camden- 
town,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras.  Messrs.  Bichardson  and  Waghorn,  surveyors: — 


Kelly  Brothers  £1843 

Hyde  1777 

Manley  and  Eogers  1777 

Mann 1777 

Scrivener  and  White 1774 

Crockett  1760 

Till 1749 

Bose  1733 

Cullum  1733 

Crabb  and  Vaughan 1728 

Eaton  and  Chapman  1695 

Aitchison  and  'Walker 1597 

Ball 1557 

Heeshaw  1517 

Wandsworth. — For  enlargement  of  Catholic  schools 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hansom,  architect : — 

Nightingale  £.355 

Adamson  and  Son  (too  late) 315 

Gregory  314 

Goo(ling  290 

Easton  Brothers  284 

Hearn  275 

Bass  240 

Atkinson  (accepted)  217 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Leeds,  April  3. — Building  new  bridge.  Quantities 
supplied.  Bridge  Ollice,  19,  Corn  Exchange,  Leeds. 

Isi.B  OF  Ely,  July  25. — For  an  iron  bridge  across 
the  river  Ouse,  at  Littleport.  F.  JI.  Sletcalfe,  clerk  of 
the  peace,  Wisbeach. 

Oldham,  April  5. — For  the  erection  of  new  busi- 
ne-ss  oflices,  entrauee lodge,  &e.,  for  the  Gtus  and  W;iter- 
works  Department.  Thomas  Slitchell,  architect, 
Oldhiun. 

London. — Metropolis  Management  .-Vets  (Plumstead 
Parish). — April  6. — For  laying  down  and  constructing 


2,700ft.  run  of  3ft.  by  2ft.  brick  sewer,  from  Crescent- 
road,  througli  Sandy-liill  and  Brookhill-park,  to  Fox- 
liill.  J.  Murray  Dale,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board,  Plum- 
sted  District  Board  Offices,  Old  Cliarlton,  S.E. 

Ahincdon,  April  8. — For  the  restoration  and  re- 
pairing of  S.  Helen’s  Cliurch.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Pott,  Abingdon  Vicarage. 

Staffs.,  April  13. — For  the  erection  of  a small 
liouse,  farm  buildings,  and  bridge  at  Stanley,  near 
Endon,  for  Mr.  Isaac  BoI)iuson.  Jlr.  Balph  Dain, 
architect,  Shakespeare-buildings,  Hanley. 

Bedford,  Marcli  28. — For  the  erection  of  a farm- 
house containing  twelve  rooms,  with  cellars  and  dairy, 
at  Claj),  near  Bedford.  James  Horsford,  architect. 
No.  7,  Well-street,  Bedford. 

Gorleston  and  Sol'tii  Town,  April  3. — For  the 
construction  of  about  3,300ft.  run  of  from  2ft.  to  3Jft. 
hrick-sewer,  and  about  7,700ft.  run  of  pipe-sewer. 
Samuel  B.  Cory,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Kochdale,  April  7. — For  furnishing  the  new  town- 
hall,  Rochdale.  Mr.  W.  If.  Crossland,  tlie  architect, 
2,  Carltou-chambers,  4,  Ucgcut-street,  S.W. 

Barrow-in-Furness,  April  6. — For  tlie  erection 
of  chapel  and  other  buildings  for  the  proposed  new 
cemetery.  C.  F.  Preston,  town  clerk.  Municipal 
Offices,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Bourne.mouth  Co.m.missioners,  March  27.  — For 
extending  their  present  sewer  outfall  by  means  of  iron 
pipes.  .lames  Druitt,  clerk  to  the  commissioners. 

Stockport  District  Waterworks,  March  28. — 
For  the  construction  of  a reservoir  at  Lyme-park, 
together  with  all  masonry  and  other  works  appertain- 
ing thereto.  George  Mather,  secretary.  Waterworks 
Office,  Stockport. 

Midland  Railway,  -April  3. — For  the  erection  of 
an  engine  shed  and  other  buildings  at  Wellingborougli. 
James  Williams,  secretary,  Derby. 

Trinity-House,  Hull,  April  5.— For  the  erection 
of  certain  new  buOdings,  and  for  alterations  at  the 
farm  at  Preston  (Somerden),  in  Holderness.  Edward 
S.  Wilson,  secretary. 

Welwyn,  Herts,  March  28. — For  the  construction 
of  about  1,500  yards  of  stoneware  pipe-sewer,  toge- 
ther witli  the  necessary  tiusliing  and  ventilating  shafts. 
W.  H.  Kite,  clerk  to  the  sewer  authority,  Welwyn 
Union,  Welwyn. 

Stockport  District  Waterworks,  March  28. — 
For  the  construction  of  a covered  conduit,  about  1,400 
yards  in  length,  situate  in  Lyme-park,  about  IJ  miles 
from  Disley.  Geo.  Matlier,  secretary.  Waterworks 
Office,  Stockport. 

Br.vmley,  May  29. — For  the  erection  of  an  iron 
foundry,  fitting-shop,  boiler-house,  chimney,  &o.,  at 
Swiniiow,  near  Bramlcy.  Job  Isles,  New-strect, 
Barnsley,  near  Leeds. 

Beaumaris,  March  28. — For  the  re-construction  of 
the  pile  pier  on  the  -Menai  Straits,  in  the  borough  of 
Beaumaris.  Richard  Williams,  Town  Clerk’s  Clffice, 
Beaumaris. 

Basingstoke  Waterworks,  April  29. — For  sup- 
plying and  delivering  of  about  190  tons  of  several  size 
pipes.  Messrs.  Russ  and  Minns,  9,  Victoria-chambers, 
Westminster,  S.W. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Qiuarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

[ADVT.]  CORSHAM,  Wilts 

^ 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

Ai  supplied  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Kailway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester : — 


t Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

Per  Equivalent  to 
1.200  Slates,  per  square 
...  2 17  6 ...  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do.  13  by  8... 

...  2 17  6 

...  16s,  6d. 

Do. 

do.  13  by  7 ... 

...  2 6 0 

...  14s. 

Do. 

do.  12  by  7 ... 

...  1 18  6 

...  13s, 

Do. 

do.  12  by  6 ... 

...  17  6 

...  11s. 

Prices  oflarge  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Keference  Testi- 
monials and  Sample  Specimens,  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  RAi^DELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W„  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 


Breakfast. — Epps’s  Cocoa. — Grateful  and  Comfort- 
— The  very  agreeable  character  of  this  preparation 
has  rendered  it  a general  favourite.  The  “Civil  Service 
Gazette”  remaiiis ; — “ By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  tine 
properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  table  with  a delicately-flavoured  beverage, 
which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.”  Each 
packet  is  labelled — Jaales  Etp3  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic 
Chemists,  London. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  LIATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


ilETALS. 

Lead: 


Pig — Foreign  . . . 

. per  ton 

£17 

15 

0 

£00 

00 

0 

„ English  W.B. 

. do 

19 

10 

0 

19 

15 

6 

„ Lead  Co.  . . . 

18 

15 

0 

18 

7 

0 

Other  brands 

. do 

18 

ft 

0 

18 

10 

0 

Sheet  Milled  . . . 

. do 

18 

10 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Shot,  Patent  . . . 

. do 

20 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Bed  or  minium  . . . 

. do 

19 

15 

0 

23 

10 

0 

Litharge,  W.B.  . . . 

. do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  Dry 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ ground  in  oil  . 

. do 
Copper. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British— Cake  & Ingot 

. per  ton 

72 

0 

0 

72 

10 

0 

Best  Selected  . . . 

. do 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sheet  

75 

10 

0 

77 

0 

0 

Bottoms 

79 

10 

0 

81 

0 

0 

Australian  .... 

72 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

Spanish  Cake  . . . 

. do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  . . 

. do 

65 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

„ Refined  ingot  . 

. do 

71 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

Yellow  Metal  . . . 

. per  lb. 
Iron. 

0 

0 

6i 

0 

0 

'‘i 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 

. per  ton 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London 

. do 

7 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Wales 

. do 

6 

7 

6 

6 

12 

6 

Staffordshire  . . . 

. do 

6 

15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Rail,  in  Wales  . . . 

6 

15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  London  do 

9 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Hoops,  first  quality  , 

. do 

8 15 

0 

9 

5 

0 

Nail  Rod 

7 

7 

6 

7 

15 

0 

Swedish 

Timber. 

9 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Teak 

12  1C 

0 

13  0 

(► 

Quebec,  red  pine  . 

„ yellow  pine 
St.  John  N.B.  yellow 
Quebec  oak.  white 
„ birch  . . 

„ elm  . . . 
Dantzic  oak  , . 

„ lir  . . . 
Memel  flr  ... 


jxiga 

Swedish 

2 

6 

0 

2 15 

0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine  . 

„ 

4 

0 

0 

6 5 

0 

„ yellow  pine  . . . 
Lathwoud,  Dantzic,  fm.  . 

„ 

4 

0 

0 

6 5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

„ St.  Petersburg 

„ 

5 

0 

0 

6 10 

0 

Deals,  per  C.,  12ft.  by  3 
by  9iu., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  . . 

12 

0 

0 

17  6 

0 

St.  John,  white  spruce 

„ 

12 

10 

0 

14  0 

0 

Yeiluw  pine,  pr  reduced  C 
Ciauada,  1st  quality  . . . 

18 

0 

0 

19  10 

0 

„ 2nd  do  ...  , 

12 

15 

0 

13  10 

0 

Archangel,  yellow  . . . 

„ 

11 

10 

0 

14  10 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow 

„ 

13 

0 

0 

13  10 

0 

Finland 

7 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Memel 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  . , . 

8 

10 

0 

10  10 

0 

„ white  . . . 

8 

10 

0 

9 10 

0 

Gefle,  yellow 

10 

10 

0 

12  10 

0 

Soderham 

„ 

8 10 

0 

12  0 

0 

Christiania,  per  C.,  12ft.  by 
3 by  9in.,  yellow  . . . 

10 

0 

0 

12  10 

0 

Flooi-ing  hoards,  pr  square 
of  lin.,  first  yellow  . . 

0 

7 

6 

0 10 

6 

First  white 

,, 

0 

7 

0 

0 9 

b 

Second  qualities  .... 

„ 

0 

6 

0 

0 7 

0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  ton 

37 

10 

0 

38  0 

V 

Sperm  body 

&4 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Cod 

35  10 

0 

0 0 

0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale  . 

36 

0 

0 

37  0 

0 

Olive,  Gallipoli  .... 

„ 

49 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 

48 

0 

0 

48  10 

0 

Palm,  fine 

38 

0 

0 

38  10 

0 

Linseed 

33 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Bapeseed,  Eng.  pale  . . 

46 

10 

0 

47  0 

a 

Cottonseed 

28 

0 

0 

34  0 

0 

3 15 

4 5 
0 0 
6 0 

3 15 

4 0 

5 5 
2 10 


4 15  0 
6 5 0 
0 0 0 
6 5 0 
6 0 0 
4 10  0 
6 10  0 
4 10  0 
4 0 0, 
3 10  0 


BANKRUPTS. 


TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Henry  Cowley,  Oxford,  builder,  April  4,  at  Oxford. — 
George  Culshaw,  Southport,  builder,  March  30,  Liverpool. 
— James  Garner,  Liverpool,  painter,  March  30,  at  Liver- 
pool— Lot  Richardson,  juu..  Shillingtoa,  builder,  March 
29,  at  Bedford. — Emmanuel  Richards,  Bristol,  builder, 
April  4,  at  Bristol 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

April  14,  C.  Holman,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  builder.— 
April  11,  W.  Topham,  Harrogate,  builder, — May  9,  A R- 
Chapman,  Norwich,  builder. — April  19,  C.  Taylor,  John- 
street,  Upper  Holloway,  contractor. — April  14,  J.  Sturgem, 
Bolton,  engineer. — April  6,  J.  Stow,  Nelson,  Lancashire, 
plumber.— April  19,  D.  Cunuiugham,  Leicester,  plasterer. 

DIVIDEND  MEETING. 

March  30,  N.  Booth,  Batiey,  builder. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

F.  Tyrrell,  Reading,  contractor,  div.  Is.  7d.— J.  Aspinall, 
Birmingham,  painter,  div.  7d. 

PAJRTJIEKSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Briggs,  Ingham,  and  Cai’ey,  Halifax,  builders. — Peters 
and  King,  Acre  Mill,  near  Bacup,  stone  merchants. 
Daniels  and  Church,  Gillingham,  brickmakers. — Sunder- 
land and  Briggs,  Oxenhope.  Yorkshire,  stone  merchants. 
— Hutchinson  and  Swift,  Elland,  Yorkshii*e,  plastei^rs 
and  painters. — P.  and  H.  Bannister,  Stretford,  and  els^ 
where,  timber  merchants. — Whitehouse,  Thomas,  and 
Jones,  Bodfari,  Flintshire,  ironfouuders. — Majors  and 
Storr,  Newhaven,  engineers. — Hirst  and  Son,  Ending,  near 
Rochdale,  joiners. — &,msbottom  and  Co.,  Newton  HeJUh. 
iron  founders,— Sibson  and  Williamson,  Leicester,  umber 
merchants. 
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LONDON,  FltlDAY,  MARCH  31,  1871. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  1871. 

WE  look  with  great  interest  to  the  in- 
fluence upon  art  which  will  probably 
be  exercised  by  the  exhibitions  to  be  in- 
augurated this  year.  Hitherto,  no  art  has 
been  recognised  or  popularly  apiireciated  but 
that  of  painting,  and,  to  a very  restricted 
degree,  sculpture.  The  Commissioners  have 
done  well  to  break  down  this  arbiti-aiy  dis- 
tinction, and  have  set  the  wise  example  of 
recognising  the  claims  of  fine  art  wherever 
exhibited.  Even  the  once  divine  work  of  the 
needle  is  not  to  be  despised.  We  have  long 
felt  the  injustice  under  which  all  artists  but 
painters  worked,  and  hoped  that  something 
might  be  done  for  art  applied  to  architecture 
by  the  Royal  Academy  when  they  got  into 
their  new  house,  but  the  same  drawbacks 
prevail  in  the  new  gallery  as  existed  in  the 
old.  Artists  may  show  drawings  of  their 
works,  but  cannot  show  the  works  them- 
selves, and  so  are  put  at  a complete  disad- 
vantage in  competing  for  public  favour  and 
appreciation  with  the  painters  and  sculptors. 
Their  drawings,  so  far  as  the  unprofessional 
public  are  concerned,  might  almost  as  well  be 
away,  for  being  imperfectly  understood  they 
are  not  properly  esteemed  or  valued.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  such  draw- 
ings scarcely  appeal  at  all  to  any  but  those 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  technicalities 
of  such  drawings.  But,  however  well  one  may 
be  instructed  in  such  matters,  still  it  is  a very 
different  thing  to  judge  of  an  artist’s  ability 
by  what  he  can  put  upon  paper  and  what  he 
can  really  carry  out  in  pi-actice.  A very  fair 
drawing  might  be  made  by  a person  but  little 
practised  in  the  arts  of  which  it  treated,  if  he 
possessed  an  observant  eye,  a retentive  memory, 
and  some  original  power.  What  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a clever  sketch,  experience 
only  could  show  ; and  it  would  require  some 
boldness  on  the  part  even  of  the  professional 
patron  to  order  its  execution  without  positive 
proof  that  it  could  and  would  be  properly 
carried  out.  In  the  case  of  architectural 
works  of  course  the  nature  of  things  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  anything  but  working 
drawings  being  exhibited,  but  then  in  this 
case  nothing  more  is  required.  Few  are  so 
foolish  as  to  enter  into  great  works  without 
having  proper  advice,  unless  they  possess 
adequate  knowledge  themselves ; but  in  art 
works,  aj^plied  to  architecture  and  the  ele- 
gance and  convenience  of  life,  one  wants  to 
see  the  works  themselves,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  not.  In 
painting  itself  many  artists  have  been  beautiful 
draughtsmen,  who  yet  have  invariably  spoilt 
their  original  designs  in  finishing  them. 
They  could  draw  to  any  amount,  but  when, 
as  in  the  middle  ages,  it  came  to  putting  on 
the  body  colours,  as  in  later  times,  when  the 
drawing  was  transferred  to  canvas,  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  execute  it  in  solid  oil 
paint,  the  result  was  always  more  or  less  a 
failure.  Many  might  be  named  in  whose 
case  this  was  true.  How  far  finer  are  the 
beautiful  washed-in  outlines  of  the  Queen 
Mary  Book  (2  B.  7)  than  any  finished  body- 
colour  pictures  of  the  time  ! Who  ever  saw  a 
pointing  by  Van  Uden  or  Van  Goyen  nearly 
equal  to  their  numerous  sketches  ? If,  then, 
this  is  true  of  painting,  which  is  so  closely 
and  intimately  connected  in  process  and 
handling  with  merely  limning  or  draw- 
ing that  so  much  difference  may,  and  usually 
does,  exist  between  the  one  and  the  other,  it 
is  useless  to  expect  that  the  public  will  take 
the  trouble  to  guess  at  what  such-and-such 
a drawing  of  applied  art  might  turn  out 
if  executed  by  or  under  the  superintendence 
of  such-and-such  persons.  They  would  not 
do  it  now  in  the  case  of  a painting. 


much  less  would  they  dream  of  such  a 
thing  in  a piece  of  furniture  or  ornamental 
utensil.  We  wished  rather  than  hoped  tliat, 
when  plenty  of  room  was  at  last  given  tliem, 
the  Royal  Academy  would  have  made  a point 
of  exhibiting  such  architectural,  ecclesiastical, 
and  domestic  articles  of  furniture  and  luxury 
as  could  as  easily  be  exhibited  as  the  at 
present  all-engrossing  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures. The  Royal  Academicians  are  masters 
of  the  position,  and,  no  doubt,  mean  to  keep 
it  if  they  can  ; whether  wisely  or  no  is 
another  matter.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
less  good  paintings  would  bo  sold  because 
the  connoisseurs  also  bought  other  equally 
beautiful  and  meritorious  decorative  works. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  sale  of  the  one 
might  help  that  of  the  other’.  But  then  the 
production  of  the  one  description  of  works, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  is  not  suirposed  to 
be  so  honourable  as  of  paintings  in  these  days. 
We  say  in  these  days,  for  it  was  not  always 
so,  and  we  trust  will  not  always  be  so.  It  is 
quite  jrossible  that  the  art-power  and  skill 
in  producing  a first-class  work  iir  furniture  or 
metal  work  may  be  tenfold  that  required  to 
produce  a popular  and  meritorious  painting, 
and  if  really  shown  there  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why  they  should  not  be  jiroportionately 
honoured  and  recompensed.  At  present,  the 
painter  only  has  been  sufficiently  valued — ^now 
probably  much  over-valued  in  numberless 
cases — because  other  artists  have  been  made 
to  get  a hearing  with  the  public.  They  had 
no  chance  of  exhibiting  their  work,  so  as  to 
bring  them  properly  before  the  people.  IVe 
trust  that  the  opportunity  now  offered  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1871  will  not  be  lost.  As  the  Royal  Academy 
did  not  reach  its  j>resent  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state  in  a year  or  two,  so  we 
must  not  expect  too  much,  either  in  the  class 
of  works  displayed  or  in  their  general  ajjpre- 
ciation  immediately.  The  thing  must  take 
time,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  art  is 
cramped  for  want  of  a favourable  oiDportunity 
being  offered  of  showing  really  good  works 
when  produced  or  getting  a market  for  them. 
Both  of  these  are  now  offered.  The  Exhibi- 
tions at  South  Kensington  will  be  quite  as 
prominent  as  those  at  Burlington  House,  and, 
as  at  that  place,  the  artists  will  be  allowed  to 
state  the  j:)rices  at  which  they  will  sell  their 
performances  ; and,  as  is  the  case  with  paint- 
ing, they  may  be  quite  certain  that  ere  long 
judges  of  art,  whether  purchasing  for  them- 
selves, or  as  matters  of  trade  to  sell  again, 
will  not  grudge  very  high  remuneration  for 
very  high  quality  of  design  and  workmanship. 
In  former  times  it  has  not  been  worth  the 
architects’  while  to  spend  as  much  or  more 
time,  thought,  and  talent  over  the  drawing 
and  execution  of  a chalice  or  work  of  furni- 
ture as  would  have  sufficed  to  prepare  work- 
ing drawings  for  some  considerable  building ; 
it  has  not  been  worth  their  while  simply 
because,  as  things  have  been,  that  very 
limited  number  of  persons  who  have  princi- 
pally been  their  employers,  and  even  the 
societies  who  have  set  them  in  motion,  have 
for  the  most  part  been  so  little  instructed  in 
art,  and  have  had  so  little  real  feeling  for  it, 
that  they  have  never  required  or  appreciated 
anything  but  the  most  commonplace  copies 
of  the  easiest  works  of  antiquity.  Correct- 
ness, so  called,  has  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  hence  the  utterly  uninteresting  character, 
in  every  point  of  view,  of  almost  all  metal 
and  wood  work  which  has  been  done  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  ever  since  the  revival. 
Hence  the  rejection  of  all  but  the  merest 
mechanical  processes,  especially  in  metal 
work,  mostly  performed  (from  careless  draw- 
ings, unintelligently  copied)  by  the  senseless 
stamp  of  the  steam-engine.  Most  of  these 
people,  well-meaning  enough  in  their  way, 
have  simply  not  understood  that  a vase  of  design 
and  workmanship  equal  to  what  Cellini  might 
have  done  was  worth  more  than  a common- 
place copy  of  second-rate  ancient  art ; and,  un- 
fortunately for  the  revival,  this  has  been 
chiefly  the  calibre  of  the  revivalists.  Correct 


ritual — often  only  extreme  ritual — has  been 
the  aim  : correct  or  admirable  art  not  so 
much  as  thought  of.  It  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  aifirm  that  a broader  view  of  the 
artist’s  duties  has  ever  been  a detriment  to 
those  who  held  such  than  otherwise.  A lively 
fancy,  an  appreciation  of  humour,  so  universal 
in  ancient  work,  a knowledge  of  and  love 
for  natural  forms,  especially  the  most  perfect, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  almost  irreligiou.s 
or  profane.  All  this  is  now  over.  Artists 
have  no  longer  to  appeal  to  a section  only  of 
society.  If  they  have  the  powers,  there  is  no 
question  that  they  will  soon  be  recompensed 
with  honour  and  emolument.  But  if  this  is 
to  be  so  the  works  must  really  be  of  high 
quality,  and,  above  all,  they  must  be  original. 
The  man  that  cannot  put  his  stamp  upon  his 
work,  whether  painter,  sculptor,  or  other 
artist,  will  never  command  great  esteem  for 
Ins  works.  We  question,  too,  whether  in 
such  works,  to  be  successful,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  tliat  they  should  be  not  only 
original,  but  carried  out  by  the  designers 
themselves  ; for  though  very  fine  works  may 
bo  carried  out  by  very  superior  workmen 
from  the  designs  of  others,  when  thoroughly 
overlooked  by  the  originator  of  the  design, 
still  it  is  almost  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  highest  works  that  the  handiwork  be 
done  by  the  artist  himself.  This  must  cer- 
tainly be  so  as  far  as  the  finishing  is  concerned, 
as  in  sculpture,  or  even  painting,  some  of  the 
rougher  and  more  mechanical  parts  may  be 
entrusted  to  clever  pupils  or  workmen,  but 
the  work  will  not  reach  the  desired  excellence, 
however  well  it  may  be  overlooked,  without 
the  hand  of  the  master  himself.  It  may  be 
very  like  the  right  thing,  enough  so  to  be 
undistinguishable  to  the  multitude,  but  not 
to  satisfy  the  practised  eye  upon  whose 
judgment  the  market  value  at  least  of  such 
things  depends.  We  must  not  forget  that,  to 
a great  extent,  the  taste  has  to  be  created. 
For  some  years  to  come  it  will  be  uphill 
work.  It  will  take  time  to  break  up  the 
present  fashion  for  Mediaeval-pattern  rub- 
bish, and  the  worse  Renaissance  stuff  in  base 
metals  basely  cast.  But  if,  year  after  year, 
original  work  immensely  superior  in  every 
way  to  these  fashionable  abominations  be 
shown  at  the  South  Kensington  Exhibitions, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  support  and  en- 
couragement, increasing  year  by  year,  as  has 
been  the  case  at  the  Royal  Academy.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine 
about  rapid  success.  It  takes  a long  time 
often  before  a really  great  painter  is  rated  at 
his  true  value,  and  we  cannot  expect  the  case 
of  those  who  labour  in  art-work,  of  a kind 
that  does  not  so  entirely  commend  itself  at 
once  to  the  eye,  will  be  different.  There  will 
certainly  be  disappointment  at  first,  as  likely 
as  not  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  artist. 
Applied  art  has  hitherto  been  so  ignored  that 
much  of  the  talent  that  should  have  naturally 
been  employed  in  that  direction  has  been 
deviated  to  less  congenial,  but  more  profitable 
pursuits.  This  also  will  take  time  to  remedy. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  many  drawbacks  and 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subject,  we 
are  sure  that  if  the  present  opportunity  is 
fully  comprehended  by  those  who  have  the 
progress  of  art  at  heart,  and  those  who  feel 
their  powers  to  force  the  public  to  recognise 
that  power,  and,  admiring  it,  to  honour  it, 
and  if  it  is  energetically  acted  upon,  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Exhibitions  at  South  Ken- 
sington will  do  more  towards  the  advance  of 
fine  art  than  anything  since  the  institution  of 
the  Royal  Academy  a century  ago,  in  the 
year  1768. 


SCANDINAVIAN  MONUMENTS.* 

This  work,  a copy  of  which  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Seddon,  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it 

* “ Monuments  Scandinaves  du  Moyen  Age  avec  les 
Peintm-es  et  Autres  Ornaments  qui  les  Decorent,  Des- 
siues  et  Piiblies.”  'Par  N.  M.  M.t.ui)ELGREN,  Paris,  1SC2. 
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is.  ^Yc  ref-rut  to  say  the  valuable  architec- 
tui'al  library  in  Coiuluit-street  is  not  studied 
as  it  sliouhi  be ; we  propose,  therefore,  to  give 
a de.scription  of  this  recent  acipiisition,  in  the 
ho]>e  of  inducing  some  of  our  readers  to  go 
and  examine  it  themselves.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  cx-Emperor  of  France, 
Napoleon  III.,  to  whom  certainly  is  due 
the  merit  of  having  assisted  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  many  similar  undertakings,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  completed.  In 
this  case  the  service  rendered  to  the  arts  is 
enlianced  by  the  fact  that  the  author  was  not 
even  a native  of  France,  but  a Swede,  and 
tlierefore  could  have  had  but  small  claim  to 
his  help.  i\I.  IMaudelgren  in  his  xu'eface  says 

that,  having  noticed  the  indifference  with  which 
tlie  liistory  of  Swedish  art  had  been  treated, 
he  set  himself  the  task  of  copying  its  remains, 
and  having  formed  a sufficient  collection  of 
drawings,  he  first  tried,  but  failed,  to  get 
them  published  in  London.  That  he  should 
have  been  more  successful  in  Taris  even 
Englishmen,  however,  will  rejoice,  ■\vhilethey 
regret  it  should  have  been  necessary  for  him 
to  have  recourse  to  others  than  themselves. 

It  is  singular  that,  while  the  vivid  lines 
with  which  undoubtedly  most  of  the  churches 
of  our  own  country  and  of  Christendom 
generally  were  once  richly  dight  have  faded 
iiway,  a considerable  number  of  small  inrrish 
churches  iu  Sweden  should  retain  in  such 
perfection  and  abundance  their  original  and 
elaborate  distemper  decorations.  It  is  true 
that  Sweden  is  not  the  only  country  to  which 
this  statement  is  applicable,  for  Didron  found 
y.'io  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories,  in  his 
visit  to  Mount  Athos,  all  filled  with  pictures, 
and  that  the  modern  Greeks  there  still  con- 
tinued this  style,  which  appears  to  be  neither 
slow  nor  dillicult.  lie  relates  that  he  had  an 
oppoi'tunity  of  watching  a monk  with  five 
assistants,  painting  a Christ  and  eleven 
Apostles  the  size  of  life  within  the  space  of 
an  hour,  without  either  cartoons  or  tracings. 
One  pupil  spread  mortar  on  the  wall,  the 
master  drew  the  outline,  another  assistant 
laid  on  the  colours  and  completed  the  forms, 
a younger  j^wpil  gilded  the  glories,  painted 
the  ornaments,  and  wrote  the  inscrijjtions 
which  the  master  dictated  from  memory,  and 
lastly  two  boys  were  occupied  iu  grinding  and 
mixing  the  colour.  ^Vhether  or  not  such 
astounding  celerity  of  execution  be  attainable 
amongst  ourselves,  or  desirable  even  if  attain- 
alde,  it  is  evident  that  painted  interiors  need 
not  l)e  so  tedious  or  so  costly  to  pi-oduce  as  is 
the  case  with  us  at  present.  No  church,  then 
(as  the  writer  of  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Eccksioloiiisl  on  the  IMural  Paintings  at  All 
Saints’,  Wakefield,  from  whom  we  are  quoting, 
observes)  need  excuse  itself  by  poverty  from 
su])plying  such  ])ictorial  instruction  and  re- 
finement to  its  worshippers. 

'J'he  churches  principally  illustrated  by  il. 
IMaudelgren  are  those  of  Bjeresjo,  Kumbla, 
Eloda,  Tcgelsmora,  Solna,  Torpa,  Amene- 
harads-Rada,  and  Kisinge.  In  most  of 
these,  although  the  style  of  art  is  stiff  and 
mannered,  there  is  a Avcalth  of  design  both  in 
the  paint  ings  and  ornamental  details,  and  a har- 
mony of  general  effect  well  deserving  the  most 
attentive  study  of  architects  and  decorators. 
A\'e  ])roi)ose  to  try  and  cull,  tor  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  some  of  the  numerous  lessons 
that  may  be  learnt  from  these  works,  which, 
though  possibly  rude  in  comparison  with 
what  may  have  been  the  best  examples  of 
iMcdiajvai  polychromatic  decoration,  evi- 
dently present  to  us  fairly  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  conventional  treatment  then  in 
vogue.  'The  church  of  Bjeresjo  consists  of  a 
small  nave  of  two  square  vaulted  bays, 
without  aisles,  a chancel  of  but  one  square, 
barrel-vaulted,  and  a semi-circular  apse,  with 
an  oblong  western  tower  as  a narthex, 
]daced  with  its  widest  side  next  the  nave, 
’\Vith  the  exception  of  this  western  feature, 
which  is  one  (piite  peculiar  to  the  northern 
countries  on  the  Continent,  the  plan  is  not 
dissimilar  to  many  of  our  own  small  Norman 
churches,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  at  Kil- 


peck.  The  soffit  of  the  chancel  arch,  the 
chancel  and  its  apse,  are  the  portions  that 
are  painted.  The  age  of  the  paintings  appears 
to  be  the  thirteenth,  and  that  of  the  structure 
itself  the  twelftli  oentury.  The  soffit  of  the 
chancel  aisle  bears  two  grand  allegorical 
figures  of  virtues  triunq)hing  over  the  vices, 
d’tiese  arc  given  one-eighth  full  size  in 
Plate  The  figures  are  extremely  long,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  close-fitting  robes  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  statues  of  the 
portals  of  French  cathedrals  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  robes  are  white,  shaded  only 
e*reen  and  gray,  but  the  mantle  is  i eddish 
ochre  on  the  outside,  lined  with  white.  Ihe 
background  is  a subdued  light  blue,  as  a panel 
within  a broad  border  of  quiet  green,  sur- 
rounded by  thin  lines  of  white,  brown,  and 
dull  purple.  This  character  of  background  is 
that  generally  adopted  throughout  the  de- 
corations, anil  has  a peculiar,  but  soft  and 
harmonious  effect. 

In  the  chancel,  the  walls  of  which  are  low, 
the  treatment  is  as  follows ; — Lines  are  drawn 
at  dado  height  under  the  sill  of  the  windows, 
and  at  the  springing  of  the  vaulting,  just 
above  the  arches  of  the  windows  ; in  the  apse 
these  are  developed  into  rich  ornamental 
facets  as  string  courses.  Between  these 
lines  figures,  nearly  life-size,  occupy  the 
wall  space  between  the  window  _ openings. 
Those  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  are  from 
subjects  of  the  Old,  and  on  the  north  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  round  the  apse  there  are 
the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  barrel  vault  is  enriched  with  five  tiers 
of  paintings  ; the  central  one  carried  under 
the  ridge  is  the  genealogical  ti’ee  of  Jesse,  a 
most  beautiful  composition  of  quatrefoils  in 
succession,  with  a figure  seated  in  each  against 
a similar  blue  and  green  background  to  that 
before  described.  The  stem  bearing  these 
branches,  right  and  left,  encloses  the  bust 
of  smaller  figures,  and  the  whole,  with 
the  foliage  of  the  tree,  is  thrown  up  by  a dark 
purplish  ground.  Tlie  lower  tiers  on  each 
side  are  divided  from  this  and  from  each 
other  by  red  and  brown  lines,  and  have  their 
figures  ranged  upon  long  panels  of  blue,  wdth 
green  borders,  as  before.  The  semi-dome  of 
the  apse  has  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  within 
vesica  piscis  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  the 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Virgin 
on  one  side,  and  S.  John  on  the  other.  All 
have  simply  fluted  gilt  nimbi.  As  to  the  exe- 
cution of  these  paintings,  M.  Maudelgren’s 
account  agrees  apparently  somewhat  with 
that  previously  given  of  the  modern  Greek 
practice.  He  says  that  when  the  mortar 
had  been  spread  on  the  wall  and  vault,  it  was 
carefully  polished  with  a smooth  iron  while 
half-dry.  The  surface  being  thus  made  very 
even,  a warm  light  general  colour  was  j)ut  over 
the  whole.  The  design  was  then  traced  in  a 
darker  tint,  apparently  wdiile  the  wall  was 
still  damj).  The  nimbi,  the  crowns,  the  orna- 
ments on  the  dress,  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  are 
made  iu  relief,  and  the  rest  of  the  paintings 
were  painted  in  distemper. 

'I’he  next  church  illustiated,  and  that  most 
profusely,  is  that  of  Amcueharads-llada,  in 
'Wcrnseland.  This  is  quite  a different  cha- 
racter from  that  at  Bjeresjo.  It  is  entirely 
constructed  of  wood,  and  consists  simply  of 
an  oblong  nave  and  square  chancel,  the  roofs 
and  ceilings  of  which  internally  take  a tre- 
foilcd  form,  and  as  well  as  the  walls  above 
the  height  of  about  two  feet,  are  en- 
tirely covered  with  a series  of  most  in- 
teresting paintings.  About  four  feet  from 
the  ground  a rich  and  well  - designed 
band  of  ornament  runs  round  the  church,  and 
an  imitation  curtain  in  plain  brown  colour, 
about  two  feet  deep  is,  as  it  were,  hung  from 
it,  and  gives  a quiet  base  for  the  decoration 
above.  A similar  band  marks  the  springing 
line  of  the  ceiling  ; the  height  of  the  walls  of 
the  nave  between  them  is  divided  in  the  nave 
by  another  band,  into  two  equal  tiers  of 
]iainting  ; the  wall  of  the  chancel  being  much 
lower  is  not  so  divided,  but  is  occupied  with 
a single  tier.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is 


covered  by  a continuous  diaper  of  circles 
enclosing  subjects,  and  the  spandi'els  filled 
with  rich  conventional  foliaged  ornament. 
There  are  two  rows  of  these  circles  in  each  of 
the  lower  curves  of  the  trefoil-shaped 
ceiling,  and  five  iu  the  upper,  one  forming 
the  ridge.  Thus  there  are  nine  rows  in  all, 
forming  this  bold  diaper,  and  covering  the 
whole  ceiling. 

The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  differently 
treated,  the  lower  curve  having  a range  of 
standing  figures  upon  a slate  covered  back- 
ground under  canopies  in  a light  tint,  their 
pediments  relieved  against  vermilion.  Jlie 
upjjer  semicircular  curve  has  a range  of  seated 
figures  on  each  side  on  alternately  red  and 
slate-coloured  backgrounds,  under  a light 
coloured  arcade  of  semi-circular  arches,  with 
richly  ornamented  spandrels,  and  a row  of 
circles  along  the  ridge. 

In  this  church  we  have  no  longer  the  green 
and  blue  backgrounds,  but  instead  gene- 
rally plain  slate-coloured  ones,  with,  however, 
narrow  green  borders  to  them  ; the  arches  and 
canopies  of  division  are  light,  white  and 
buff,  and  the  vermilion  spandrels  and  rich 
bands  of  ornament  produce  a richer  but  less 
soft  effect  than  that  of  Bjeresjo.  Some  of  the 
string-course  bands  deserve  notice,  and  may 
be  described  as  miming  scrolls,  drawn  upon  a 
ribbon-like  ground  of  narrow  strips  of  dif- 
ferent colours  placed  diagonally.  The  legend 
of  S.  Hippolytus  and  sacred  subjects  repre- 
sented in  the  paintings  are  full  of  interest ; 
but  for  these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself,  our  purpose  being  only  to 
give  a general  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
general  treatment. 

The  church  of  Edshut  is  another  interest- 
ing variety  of  the  same  class  as  that  last  de- 
scribed. It  is  wholly  of  wood,  but  has  four 
internal  columns  in  the  nave,  and  an  octagonal 
apse  projecting  from  the  chancel.  It  is  like- 
wise wholly  covered  with  paintings  of  rather 
a larger  size  and  broader  treatment. 

In  the  church  of  Greuna,  a semicircular 
apse  of  masonry  still  retains,  in  excellent 
preservation,  the  paintings  of  its  domical 
vault  in  a much  lighter  style  ; an  ornamental 
string  course  marks  the  springing  of  the 
vault,  and  five  light  arches  on  slender 
columns  enclose  subjects  drawm  in  delicate 
tints  upon  a white  ground.  Above  this 
arcade,  upon  a ground  of  salmon  colour  filling 
all  the  spandrels,  are  several  concentric  circles 
occupying  the  apex  of  the  vault  with  the  le- 
presentation  of  the  Creation.  In  this  example 
numerous  insci’iptions  in  black  letters  on  'white 
labels  are  introduced  with  good  effect. 

The  church  of  Rismge  is  a long  parallelo- 
gram of  six  vaulted  bays,  the  easternmost 
being  octagonal-ended.  The  vaultings  are 
beautifully  painted,  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  delicacy  of  effect,  iu  subdued  tints 
upon  a ■warm  general  ground.  The  spandrels 
are  filled  with  circles  and  other  geometrical 
forms,  enclosing  a multitude  of  subjects 
the  histories  of  Samson,  Susanna,  Judith 
and  Ilolofernes,  Hainan,  and  Ahasuerus, 
with  a host  of  personages  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  quaint  way  in  ■which 
the  spandrels  and  odd  spaces  are  filled  up 
randomwise  with  strips  of  bands  of  orna- 
ment and  various  devices  is  almost  Japanese 
in  point  of  freedom. 

Other  exquisite  specimens  of  decorati^  e 
paintings  on  vaultings  are  given  from  the 
church  of  Kumbla,  jilate  27  ; of 
29;  of  Tegelsmora,  plate  35;  Torfa,  platen/  , 
and  Solfa,  plate  40.  We  have  not,  however, 
space  for  the  description  of  any  of  these,  and 
our  object  is  rather  to  direct  the  studj  o 
our  readers  to  the  work  of  M.  iMaudelgien 
itself.  One  and  all,  however,  of  the  plates 
are  full  of  valuable  hints  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  polychromatic  design,  jdid  con 
tain  a mine  of  suggestive  details  for  orna- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  iconographic  amange- 
mentof  sacred  subjects  for  pictorial  represen- 
tation. , . , 

One  point  to  which  we  desire  to 
especial  attention  is  the  simplicity  oi 
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treatment  of  the  paintings.  Some  might 
perhaps  consider  this  more  appropriately 
calh'd  rudeness.  Stiff  and  conventional 
cci’tainly  they  are,  and  so  far  need  not  be 
selected  as  models.  In  these  days  the  public 
will  not  be  content  without  good  drawing, 
ami  good  drawing  may  be  added  with  advan- 
tage, but  the  method  of  outlining  and  filling 
in  with  plain  broad  colour  is  what  wo  desire 
to  impress  upon  painters  who  would  lend 
their  aid  to  the  decoration  of  architecture  as  the 
only  proper  treatment,  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  the  only  one  practicable 
in  most  instances  on  the  score  of  cost.  Until 
the  cost  of  such  work  be  brought  within 
moderate  limits,  it  is  hopeless  for  irs  to  eximct 
to  be  able  to  produce  more  than  an  isolated 
example  here  and  there,  which  rather  retard 
than  otherwise  the  more  general  application 
of  this  class  of  art. 

«. 

THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

The  monster  brick  and  terra-cotta  struc- 
ture which  for  four  years  has  been 
gradually  growing  into  shape  at  Kensington 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  Wednesday.  AVe 
have  from  time  to  time  devoted  space  to  record 
its  progress,  and  to  explain  the  purpose  of  its 
erection,  and  now  simply  give  a general 
description  of  the  building. 

The  heavy  brickwork  of  the  exterior  has 
been  to  a certain  extent  relieved  by  the  use 
of  terra-cotta.  A massive  base  of  terra-cotta, 
13ft.  in  height,  supports  a red  brick  storey 
pierced  with  numerous  square-headed  windows 
deeply  recessed  in  terra-cotta.  Then  comes 
the  principal  floor,  with  its  terra-cotta  up- 
holders, with  round-headed  windows  between 
each.  A narrow  projecting  balcony  runs 
above  this  right  round  the  building,  breaking 
the  long  line  of  wall,  and  above  the  gallery  is 
stretched  an  immense  frieze  of  mosaic  work. 
This  frieze,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  somewhat  of  a novelty.  The  cost  of  a I 
frieze  with  figures  in  relief  was  altogether 
beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel 
Scott,  and  doing  his  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  determined  on  the  experiment  of  a 
flat  frieze  in  mosaic.  The  colours  employed 
are  buff  upon  a chocolate  ground,  the  out- 
lines being  black.  The  drawings  of  the 
artists  were  first  enlarged  by  photography  ; 
the  mosaic  work  was  put  together  at  the 
Kensington  Museum  by  the  lady  students  of 
the  Art  Schools ; and  the  slabs  thus  pro- 
duced were  fixed  in  Portland  cement  to  the 
wall.  The  total  area  of  the  hall  frieze  is 
5,200  square  feet,  and  it  occupied  a staff  of 
ten  operators  during  the  greater  part  of  two 
years ; the  cost  of  the  designs  was  £782,  and 
of  their  enlargement  £200 ; while  the  material 
and  manufacture  cost  £3,414.  Mr.  Poynter’s 
composition  over  the  Northern  porch  repre- 
sents the  nations  displaying  their  choicest 
productions  to  Britannia.  One  of  Mr. 
Pickersgill’s  contributions  has  for  its  subject 
“Music,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  another, 
“The  Infancy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences;”  a 
third,  “Pottery  and  Glass-making.”  One  of 
the  subjects  chosen  by  Mr.  Armitage  is, 
“Princes,  Art  Patrons,  and  Artists;”  another 
(over  the  Eastern  porch),  “A  Group  of 
Philosophers,  Sages,  and  Students.”  Mr. 
Yeames  depicts  workers  in  stone,  workers  in 
wood  and  brick,  and  Architecture.  Mr. 
IMarks  has  treated  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Surveying,  Astronomy,  and  Navigation  ; ]Mr. 
Horsley,  Engineering ; and  Mr.  Armstead, 
Mechanics. 

The  Northern  or  principal  entrance  consists 
of  an  arched  portico,  projecting  some  twenty 
feet  from  the  main  building,  canned  up  an 
additional  storey,  and  comprising  a small 
concert-room,  having  communication  by  a 
corridor  with  the  principal  hall.  The  front  is 
an  arch  twenty-two  feet  wide,  with  smaller 
side  arches.  The  Eastern  and  AVestern  sides 
of  the  hall  have  porches  similarly  treated, 
except  that  there  is  no  central  arch,  the  wall 
being  built  up  and  relieved  by  three  window 
openings  filled  with  ornamental  iron  grilles. 


The  Southern  entrance  connects  the  building 
with  the  conservatory  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  into  which  two  flights  of  steps  lead 
down. 

The  means  of  egress  and  ingress  have  been 
well  considered  and  provided  for.  Twenty- 
two  staircases  communicate  with  the  outside, 
and  for  e.rch  level  there  is  a different  stair- 
case. The  arena,  102ft.  long  by  G8ft.  wide, 
is  reached  by  six  different  staircases,  and  is 
covered  with  movable  chairs  for  about  1,000 
persons.  The  amphitheatre  stalls  hold 
1,36G  ; the  boxes  1,100  ; the  balcony  (said  to 
be  the  best  place  for  hearing)  holds  1,800 
people  ; and  the  picture  gallery,  which  will 
generally  be  used  as  a promenade,  will  contain 
2,000  persons.  It  is  approached  by  four 
staircases  and  two  hydraulic  lifts. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  a vast  hall 
of  an  oval  shape,  the  southern  end  of  which 
is  nearly  filled  by  the  organ  and  orchestra, 
fronting  which  is  the  auditorium,  the  amphi- 
theatre or  stalls  rising  upwards  beyond  in 
tiers  towards  the  boxes.  Above  the  boxes  is 
the  balcony,  and  above  that  the  picture 
galleiy,  which  is  built  over  the  staircases  and 
corridors,  which  form  an  outer  zone  to  the 
auditorium  below.  It  runs  right  round  the 
building,  the  body  of  the  hall  being  seen 
through  the  thirty  Italian  arches  with  scag- 
liola  pillars.  The  boxes  and  balcony  project 
from  the  wall  into  the  ellipse,  each  tier  pro- 
jecting three  feet  beyond  that  above  it. 

The  glass  roof  has  been  hidden  by  a calico 
velarium  or  awning,  stencilled.  This  is  un- 
fortunately necessary  to  keep  off  an  excessive 
glare  of  light,  and  to  prevent  reverberation. 
In  acoustic  qualities  the  hall  is  undoubtedly 
deficient,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  future 
musical  performances  contemplated  therein 
will  mainly  depend  on  their  selection.  AA'’orks 
of  a grand  and  massive  character — the  choruses 
of  Handel  and  the  like — will  probably  be 
heard  without  difficulty,  but  compositions 
which  depend  for  their  effect  on  elaborate 
detail  had  better  be  left  unattempted.  Even 
on  AA^ednesday,  during  the  Prince  of  AA^ales’s 
speech  and  the  prayer  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  an  echo,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  picture  gallery,  flung  back  the  words  into 
the  body  of  the  building  in  a very  unpleasant 
manner. 

The  cost  of  the  hall  has  been  £200,000. 
In  the  main  outlines  of  the  structure  the 
architect  (Colonel  Scott)  has  adhered  to  the 
plans  of  the  late  Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  under 
whose  direction  the  earlier  drawings  of  the 
building  were  prepared,  and  who  had,  after  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  determined  upon  a 
somewhat  similar  form  as  the  one  best  suited 
to  the  objects  for  which  the  hall  was  intended. 
The  designs  of  Captain  Fowke  have  been 
utilized,  however,  only  so  far  as  regards  the 
main  features  of  the  plan.  AVe  owe  to  him 
the  system  of  staircases,  corridors,  and  exits, 
the  form  of  the  roof,  and  the  main  propor- 
tions of  the  building  ; but  to  Colonel  Scott  is 
due  the  precise  form  of  the  hall,  the  architec- 
tural fagade,  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
building  generally,  and  the  working  out  of 
the  numerous  structural  problems  which 
necessarily  arose  in  executing  so  novel  a de- 
sign. The  plan  of  the  late  Captain  Fowke 
had  semicircular  ends,  with  flattened  sides. 
The  present  hall  is  nearly  a true  ellipse  ; the 
balcony  was  first  introduced  by  Colonel  Scott, 
and  he  substituted  the  glass  roof  for  the  plaster 
ceiling  originally  contemplated.  The  porches 
and  the  frieze  were  added  by  the  Colonel,  and 
the  elevation  entirely  remodelled. 

« 

News-rooms  in  connection  with  the  Derby  Free 
Library  were  opened  last  week. 

A number  of  labourers’  cottages  and  other  build- 
ings are  about  to  be  erected  on  the  estate  of  the 
Eight  Honourable  Lord  Ashburton,  at  All  Cannings, 
in  Wiltshire.  The  greater  part  of  the  walls,  and 
other  portions  of  the  buildings,  will  bo  constructed 
of  Portland  cement  concrete,  made  with  slag.  This 
material,  whicli  is  the  refuse  of  iron  ore,  has  hitherto 
scarcely  been  of  any  use,  but  has  been  proved  one  of 
the  best  materials  for  concrete  building. 


ON  THE  IIISTOEICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

twenty-fourth  lecture  of  this  course  w.is 
-L  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerfli,  in  tlie  Lecture 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  last.  In  commencing  he  said  that  the 
immense  dimensions  of  the  Roman  temides,  public 
buildings,  and  baths  had  rendered  it  diflicnlt  for  the 
artists  to  devote  their  powers  to  the  requirements  of 
beauty.  They  had  had  to  fill  up  large  spaces,  and 
to  decorate  huge  friezes  with  gigantic  compositions, 
and  although  everything,  as  far  as  material  was 
concerned,  had  been  at  their  dispo.sal,  they  had  been 
ornamentists,  who  had  to  study  an  allotted  space, 
and  to  decorate  it  with  huge  forms,  endless  varieties 
of  tracery,  mouldings,  and  groups.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  ornamentation  had,  with 
the  Romans,  not  originated  in  a genuine  desire  for 
art,  but  had  been  received  as  foreign  importations, 
and  applied  to  practical  or  social  purposes.  Their 
architecture  had  been  borrowed,  so  also  had  their 
sculpture.  Up  to  the  times  of  L.  Scipio,  the  brother 
of  Scipio  the  elder,  wooden  images  had  been  carried 
about,  but  this  general’s  victories  in  Asiahad  changed 
the  manners,  tastes,  and  customs  of  the  people.  He 
alone  had  brought  l,4241bs.  of  silver  and  1,420  lbs. 
of  golden  vessels  of  exquisite  workmanship  to  Rome. 
Bacchanalian  festivities  had  then  been  first  intro- 
duced. Their  origin  might  be  traced  to  the  Indians, 
but  more  directly  to  the  Egyqrtian  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Sals.  The  bull  and  the  serpent  ■were  the 
oldest  emblems  of  this  ■worshij).  The  Greeks  had 
placed  vessels  ornamented  with  scenes  from  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus  on  the  tombs.  Tlie  Ilj'driahad 
been  the  emblem  of  conjugal  bliss,  and  persons  dying 
unmarried  had  one  placed  on  their  tombs.  AVith  the 
Greek  divinities,  these  custom’s  had  been  brought  into 
Rome,  and  not  only  the  artists  who  decorated  the 
temples,  but  even  the  priests,  had  been  Greeks. 
A\’’oodeu  and  terra-cotta  images  had  been  abandoned, 
and  replaced  by  statues,  sometimes  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  in  bronze  or  marble.  The  patrician 
custom  of  preserving  wax  casts  of  their  ancestors 
had  developed  that  strong  predeliction  for  portraiture 
for  which  the  Romans  were  so  remarkable.  Damo- 
philos  and  Gorgasos,  both  Greeks,  had  been  the  first 
to  improve  upon  the  painting  and  sculpture  of 
Etruscan  artists.  Narrow-minded  historians,  who 
were  continually  singing  the  praises  of  the  Romans, 
seemed  to  forget  that  Rome  entirely  owed  her  art  to 
Greece.  Even  during  the  later  periods  of  the  Re- 
public (14G  B.c. — 14,  A.D.),  an  Athenian  school  had 
been  exclusively  engaged  in  working  for  Rome.  The 
artists  of  this  period  had  been  less  original  than 
eclectic,  but  they  had  certainly  worked  with  great 
taste,  and  had  endeavoured  to  overcome  technical 
diflficulties  and  attain  perfection.  In  contemplating 
their  productions,  we  felt  that  a current  of  cool 
reflection  and  lesthetic  stiffness  pervaded  their  works. 
The  breath  of  divine  inspiration  was  wanting.  The 
forms  of  a Phidias,  Skopas,  or  Praxiteles  were  there, 
but  their  spirit  was  gone.  The  lecturer  next  pro- 
ceeded to  a description  of  different  examples  of 
sculpture.  He  said  there  was  a torso  in  the  Belve- 
dere at  Rome,  by  Apollonius,  in  the  style  of 
Lysippus.  The  contours  were  soft,  the  muscles  well 
filled  up,  and  the  composition  faultless.  It  represented 
Hercules  resting,  and  was  an  expression  of  activity- 
in  a state  of  sublime  repose.  AA'idely  different  from 
this  work  was  the  Farnesiau  Hercules,  by  Glykon, 
which  was  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  It  was*  also 
after  a statue  by  Lysippus,  but  the  repose  was  full 
of  agitation.  Excitement  streamed  through  the 
swollen  veins,  and  activity  was  expressed  in  the 
powerfully  raised  muscles.  A kind  of  mannerism 
was,  however,  perceptible,  a contradiction  in  the  con- 
ception, which  was  forcibly  shown  in  the  small  head 
as  compared  with  the  exaggerated  size  of  the  body. 
The  bombastic  representation  of  the  protruding 
muscles  was  also  objectionable,  making  the  work 
rather  sensational  than  true  to  idealised  Natirre.  Of 
Kleomenes,  the  son  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  we  had 
the  celebrated  Venus  de  Medici,  now  at  Florence. 
There  was,  undoidjtedly,  a harmonious  rhythm  in 
the  admirable  outlines  ; but,  as  he  (the  lecturer)  had 
pointed  out  in  a former  course,  the  whole  conception 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  beauty.  AVe  possessed 
an  excellent  statue  by  another  Kleomenes  (probably 
the  son  of  the  former),  which  was  now  in  the  Loinwe 
at  Paris.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  portrait  of  a 
great  Roman  orator.  The  outlines  were  refined,  and 
full  of  life  and  motion  ; but,  though  the  composition 
was  free  from  all  mannerism,  it  was  inferior  to  the 
just-enumerated  works,  being  less  ideal.  The  Attic 
school  had  produced  the  two  marble  colosses  of  the 
horse-tamers,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome.  According 
to  the  inscription,  they  were  by  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles. This  was  not  the  case,  but  the  work  was  un- 
doubtedly a copy  of  the  very  best  works  of  Greek  art. 
The  composition  was  as  grand  as  expressive.  The 
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double  movements  of  the  prancing  horses  and  tlie 
restraining  youths  were  harmonious  and  admirable. 
A relief,  by  Archelaos  of  I’riene  was  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  represented  an  apotheosis  of  Homer, 
and  had  probably  been  executed  for  Tiberius.  In 
addition  to  an  allegory,  which  was  objectionable,  we 
had  here  an  attempt  to  turn  the  relief  into  a ])icture. 
The  treatment  was  extremely  cold  and  spiritles.s, 
and  the  work  was  without  artistic  value.  Arkesilaos, 
whose  birthplace  was  unknown,  deserved  to  be 
mentioned.  He  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  celebrated  Lucullus,  and  his  models  had  been 
more  highly  valued  than  the  statues  of  others. 
We  had  a Venus  executed  by  him  for  Ccesar’s 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix.  The  figure  of  the 
goddess  was  draped,  but  rather  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  limbs  than  to  conceal  them.  I’asiteles, 
his  contemporary,  had  been  celebrated  for  his  uni- 
versality ; he  hail  been  excellent  in  his  technical 
treatment  of  marble,  silver,  bronze,  clay,  and  chry- 
selephantine works.  IMenelaos,  a pupil  of  Stephanos, 
had  left  us  a magnilicent  marble  group  which  was 
in  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  It  repre.sented  the  meeting 
of  a mother  with  her  long-lost  son.  The  Diana  at 
the  Lou\Te  (of  which  there  was  a cast  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  male  school,  in  the  Museum) ; and  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  at  Koine  also  belonged  to  this 
period.  The  technical  execution  was  perfect,  but 
both  figures  were  affected  in  their  positions.  Of 
much  higher  artistic  value,  and  not  less  perfect  in 
all  its  details,  was  the  sleejiiiig  Ariadne  of  the  Vati- 
can. Passing  to  the  next  period,  the  lecturer  said 
a change  had  taken  place — the  representations  of 
divinities  had  become  rarer,  those  of  living  beings 
more  frequent.  We  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
stage  of  Koman  art  in  which  ornamentation  in 
Ftatuarj"  and  relief  had  been  calculated  as  an 
apotheosis  of  some  mortal.  Augustus,  Germanicus, 
Drusus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Caracalla 
had  their  jiortraits,  which  were  full  of  life  and 
vigour.  To  this  period  tlie  innumerable  statues  of 
Antinous  belonged.  The  production  of  busts,  por- 
traits, and  reliefs  had  become  by  degrees  the  exclu- 
sive occupation  of  the  sculptors.  These  productions 
might  be  divided  into  (1)  the  reliefs  on  public 
monuments  and  (2)  the  statues  and  busts  of  em- 
perors. To  the  tirst  belonged  the  reliefs  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  commemorated  the 
destruction  of  ,Terusalem.  This  composition,  as  far 
as  the  liveliness  of  the  grouping  was  concerned, 
was  excellent.  The  execution  was,  however,  hasty 
and  coarse.  Tiiese  observations  would  apidy 
equally  to  the  relief  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas 
and  those  of  the  Forum  of  Domitian.  The  statues 
and  busts  might  be  [subdivided  into  (u)  such  as  were 
correct  representations  of  the  originals,  and  (b)  such 
as  showed  us  the  individuals  in  heroic  or  divine 
characters.  We  had  now  to  consider  the  peculiarly 
Roman  tendency  for  covering  triumphal  arches  and 
columns  with  innumerable  figures.  Walls  were  tilled 
with  clironicles  iu  marble  commemorating  the  life, 
deeds,  and  triumphs  of  a Caisar.  We  had  the  same 
verbosity  in  figures,  the  same  bombast  in  metaphors 
and  allegories,  and  the  realistic  minuteness  of  detail 
in  these  productions  as  in  their  Asian  and  African 
prototypes.  The  whole  was,  however,  embellished 
by  Greek  taste;  the  forms  were  more  correct;  there 
was  a variety  in  the  grouping,  and  a naturalness  in 
the  composition  which  excited  our  admiration, 
though  the  fundament.al  princi\)le  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, with  regard  to  reliefs,  had  been  sadly  neglected 
in  all  these  works.  The  back-ground  was  deepened 
so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  perspective,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Greek  artists,  who  as- 
sumed their  figures  to  fill  the  same  i)lane.  The 
best  specimen  of  this  kind  of  sculpture  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cidumn  of  Trajan.  IMore  than  2,500 
separate  tigure.s,  two  feet  in  height,  wound  them- 
selves in  a spiral  round  the  column,  which  had  been 
erected  a.i>.  113,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
the  emperor  whose  name  it  bore.  Including  the 
statue,  the  height  of  the  column  was  130  ft.  Of 
a le.ss  perfect  execution  than  the  column  of  Trajan 
was  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  After  Hadrian, 
sculpture  and  architecture  had  dec.ayed  and  vanished. 
We  had  an  equestrian  statue  of  Slarcus  Aurelius 
which,  though  stiff,  was  not  .altogether  avitliout 
merit.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the  excellent 
portrait  of  the  imperial  monster  Caracalla.  Of  this 
head,  Bnrckhardt  had  said  that  Koman  art  stopped 
short  witli  horror  before  it.  Tlie  execution  and  the 
treatment  of  details  had  become  less  accurate;  the 
chisel  had  lost  its  vigour ; the  artists  had  had 
no  more  thoughts.  Portraits  of  ladies  had 
been  furnished  with  movable  stone  wigs,  so  that  the 
busts  might  be  altered  to  suit  the  changing  fashions, 
and  art  had  become  more  and  more  a trade.  Tlie 
spirit  had  become  master  of  the  form,  and  that 
form  would  have  to  regain  its  rights  after  long 
struggles.  After  a long  and  apparently  hopeless 
night,  a new  day  would  dawn  on  art  and  ornamen- 


tation. The  desperate  coll.ap.se  of  the  Ancient 
World  had  buried  art  beneath  its  ruins,  but  we 
should  see  her  gras]!  at  old  forms  again,  endowing 
them  with  a new  and  entirely  different  spirit.  I he 
sublime  idealisation  of  the  Greeks  would  be  lost  for 
a thousand  years,  and  a metaphysical  symbolisation 
would  spiritualise  coarse  forms  and  productions. 
Before  this  took  place,  however,  the  Romans  had 
taken  an  interest  in  sarcophagi,  in  subterranean 
burial-places,  and  in  catacombs.  Death  in  this 
world  and  the  hope  of  a better  state  in  another  had 
been  expressed  iu  reliefs  by  figiu'es  taken  from  Greek 
mythology.  Dionysius,  with  his  emblcmatic.al  myths 
of  an  earthly  existence  full  of  misery,  and  the  hope 
of  a future  bliss,  had  become  the  prominent  figure 
on  the  stone  resting-places  of  this  period.  The  re- 
liefs on  the  celebrated  Pamphilian  sarcophagus  of  the 
Capitol  con.sisted  of  three  groups.  To  the  left  we 
had  Vulcanus,  and  close  by  his  side  Eros  embracing 
Ps^'che.  The  princip.al  scenes  represented  the  birth 
and  death  of  man.  Prometheus  has  just  finished 
his  human  form,  which  Athene  endows  with  life, 
holding  a buttertly  over  its  head.  The  genius  of 
death  stands  near.  Psyche  is  shown  sitting  on  the 
dead  youth’s  breast,  whilst  Hermes  receives  his  part- 
ing soul.  The  third  group  represented  Prometheus 
bound  to  the  rock,  and  Hercules  killing  the  torturing 
vulture.  To  the  left  we  had  Adam  and  Eve  under 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  Elijah  ascending  into 
heaven  in  the  chariot.  Greek  and  Christian  ideas 
were  blended.  We  had  before  us  the  world  of  an- 
tiquity sinking.  The  butterfly  of  idealisation  had 
fled.  Ancient  art  sank  with  drooping  head  into  the 
grave  of  the  p.ast;  but  as  in  the  distant  Northern  re- 
gions on  a long  summer’s  day  the  shades  of  even- 
ing melted  into  the  purple  of  the  coming  morning, 
the  vital  force  of  man’s  artistic  power  resumed 
after  a short  rest  all  its  creative  capacity. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

'T  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion on  Frida}'  evening  last,  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  Vice  President,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
.Tameson  having  been  elected  a member,  Jlr.  ,1.  S. 
(iuilter.  Secretary,  announced  that  the  surveying 
clfvss  would,  it  was  hoped,  shortly  be  commenced. 
The  instruction  will  consist  of  twel\'e  lessons,  six 
indoors,  and  six  outdoors,  the  instructor  being  Mr. 
Bennett,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  medals  and  prizes  of  the 
Institute  for  1870-71  had  been  awarded,  and  that 
several  of  them  had  been  gained  by  members  of  the 
Associ.ation,  as  follows : — The  Soane  IMedallion  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Davey,  and  an  Honourable  Mention  in 
the  s.ame  competition  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hill;  the 
Institute  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  S.  Wyman ; the 
Students’  Prize  of  Books  to  IMr.  John  Sulman  ; and 
the  Medal  for  the  Essay  to  Mr.  Alfred  Jowers— all 
members  of  the  Association.  It  was  also  announced 
that  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Lancaster, 
had  in  the  press  .i  description  of  last  year’s  excursion 
to  Lincolnshire  by  members  of  the  Association.  It 
was  further  announced  that  the  applications  by 
candidates  for  the  Voluntary  Examination  this  year 
were  not  so  numerous  as  had  been  anticipated. 
Eleven  candidates  had  applied  for  the  Preliminary 
Examination,  but  only  one  for  Proficiency,  and  he 
was  just  one  day  too  late.  In  drawing  attention  to 
the  IMinutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Alliance,  which  will  come  up  for 
discussion  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Association,  IMr.  Quilter  read  a letter  which  had 
been  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  Douglass  JIathews,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Alliance,  to  the  different 
societies  con.stituting  that  body.  In  that  letter  Mr. 
^lathews  says  : — ■ 

In  his  openiii"  address  the  President  of  the  Koyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  suggested  the  desirability  of 
tlie  amalgamation  of  the  Alliance  aud  the  other  architec- 
tural societies  with  the  Institute.  As  far  as  the  couneo- 
tion  of  the  delegates  aud  members  of  the  societies  with 
the  Institute  is  concerned,  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  most 
desirable,  iu  order  to  make  the  Institute  the  recognised 
body  of  British  architects ; but  as  the  Alliance  is  a repre- 
sentative body,  aud  it  can  hardly  be  proposed  to  abolish 
the  countrj'  societies,  it  has  great  advantages  in  ascertain- 
ing the  views  of  the  several  societies  comprised  in  it,  aud 
through  them  of  architects  generally,  which  could  not  so 
easily  bo  obtained  from  individual  members  through  the 
Institute  alone.  It  also  has  opportunities  of  aiding  the 
Institute  (as,  for  example,  in  the  establishment  of  local 
examinations)  and  of  exerting  an  outside  pressure  that 
will  be  of  value  to  that  body.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
the  resolution  inviting  some  members  of  the  Council  to  be 
present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Alliance  will  be 
accepted;  and  that  the  two  societies  may  continue  to 
work,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  but  for  the  common  good  of 
the  profession. 

To  make  the  .Mlianee  answer  its  full  purpose,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  it  should  be  in  a position  to  obtain  directly 
the  experience  of  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
architects  practising  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  as  many 
of  these  live  at  a distance  from  the  provincial  architec- 
tural societies,  they  arc  not  represented.  As,  however, 
there  are  archa'ologieal  societies  iu  almost  every  county  or 


diocese,  and  most  of  these  include  the  principal  local 
architects,  I purpose  ascertaining  their  names,  and  sug- 
gesting the  formation  of  a Professional  Architectural 
Committee  or  Section,  for  practising  architects  and 
students  only,  I should  be  thankful  for  any  suggestions 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Alliance  has  been  found  of  value,  and 
it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  your  assistance  is  required 
in  bringing  to  its  notice  those  occasional  subjects  which 
arise  affecting  the  profession,  and  also  that  the  Alliance 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  the  scheme  having  been  fairly 
organised,  it  would  be  a great  pity  to  allow  it  to  drop  for 
want  of  proper  support  from  the  allied  societies. 

On  file  motion  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Paice,  seconded  by 
Mr.  II.  W.  Lonsdale,  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
were  voted  to  Mr.  W.  Burges  for  his  recent  lecture 
to  the  members  on  some  of  the  casts  iu  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum. 

Mr.  II.  L.  Florence  announced  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  recommence  the  water-colour  class  this 
season,  and 

Mr.  (iuilter  further  announced  that  a class  was 
in  course  of  formation  for  tlie  study  of  M.  Viollet  le 
Due’s  “ Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  TArehitecture 
Frani^aise.” 

Mr.  Cii.VKLES  Baily,  architect,  then  read  a 
paper 

ON  ENGLISH  IRONWOKK  IN  THE  5IIDDLE  AGES. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Baily  said  that 
the  most  casual  observer  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  IMiddle  Ages  would  at  once  he  struck 
with  the  great  similarity  of  the  style  and  design 
which  exists  in  the  several  works.  hether  the 
object  was  a piece  of  sculptured  stone,  an  encaustic 
tile,  a piece  of  painted  glass,  or  a scroll  of  wrought 
iron,  the  same  feeling  and  mind  which  produced  the 
one  produced  the  others,  tlie  only  difference  being 
that  which  was  occasioned  by  the  requirements  of 
tlie  material  used.  Passing  on,  Mr.  Baily  said  that 
some  of  the  oldest  ironwork  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  was  on  the  south  door  of  the  nave  of 
the  Church  of  Staplehurst,  in  Kent.  The  door  is 
covered  externally  with  very  curiously-wrought 
ironwork.  It  was  of  very  early  date  certainly 
not  long  after  the  Conquest — and  symbolical  in  its 
design.  The  crosses  and  the  ilragon  represent  Good 
and  Evil,  whilst  the  circle  and  the  continuous  figure 
round  the  square  signifies  Eternity.  The  ship  and 
the  fishes  relate  to  those  of  the  apostles  who  were 
fishermen,  and  the  zigzag  forms  on  the  edges  of 
the  hinges  and  braces — particularly  on  the  lowest 
hinge — doubtless  represent  saws,  the  emblem  of  the 
Apostles  SS.  Simon  and  Jude.  When  this  iron- 
work was  in  a complete  state  many  other  figures 
probably  existed.  The  head  of  the  serpent  was 
very  much  introduced  into  the  design  of  this  door,  as 
in  a great  deal  of  the  ironwork  of  the  Norman  period. 
The  wooden  door  on  which  this  ironwork  is  mounted 
is  formed  of  six  planks  of  o.ak  Ifin.  thick,  rebated 
together,  tlie  rebates  being  from  l^in.  to  l^in.  wide, 
and  fastened  on  to  six  horizontal  ledges  at  the  back  ; 
these  are  of  oak,  and  half-round  in  section.  The 
palls  pass  through  the  iron  hinges  aud  braces,  and 
tJirough  the  ledges,  and  the  points  are  clenched, 
there  being  ornamental  washers  under  the  clench- 
ings.  Mr.  Baily’s  first  visit  to  this  door  was  in 
1840,  when  it  was  in  the  condition  above  stated ; on 
visiting  the  church  again  in  186G  he  found  it  had 
undergone  that  terrible  ordeal  miscalled  “restora- 
tion,” aud  that  this  old  door  had  been  taken  dou  n 
and  repaired  and  patched,  but  not  so  much  injury 
had  been  done  as  was  often  the  case,  borne  parts 
had  however  disappeared,  including  the  mast  of  the 
ship  ; in  these  cases  of  restoration  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  undertake  to  superintend  the_  work 
to  take  every  care  that  nothing  is  lost.  The  interior 
of  the  doorway,  which  is  semicircular,  is  the  only 
l>art  of  the  old  Norman  church  which  is  now  to  be 
seen.  The  stonework  of  the  doorway  on  the  outside 
is  clearly  an  insertion  of  a later  period,  and  has  a 
pointed  head,  but  the  iron  baud  on  the  top  of  the 
wooden  door  is  circular  in  form — a sufficient  proof 
that  it  once  hung  iu  a round-headed  opening. 

Scattered  over  our  country  we  still  have  much 
ironwork  left  of  the  Norman  period.  There  is  some 
of  very  earlv  character  on  the  north  door  of  the 
nave  of  AVillingale  Spain,  in  Essex,  and  ag.ain  at 
Little  Hormead,  in  Hertfordshire ; this  latter  in  the 
design  consists  of  semicircles  intersecting  the  lozenge 
and  the  square,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  door 
the  great  dragon  is  to  be  seen.  In  later  Norman 
times  much  of  the  Greek  taste  of  the  Lower  Empire 
was  introduced  into  Europe,  aud  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  English  ironwork.  AVe  see  an  example 
of  this  on  the  cliancel  door  at  S.  Thomas  s Church, 
Oxford,  where  rude  imitations  of  the  Greek  honev- 
suckle  form  the  terminations.  At  this  period  (the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century)  the  ironwork  con- 
sisted more  or  less  of  scrolls  in  connection  uith 
straight  lines,  at  first  stiff  and  fornml,  as  at 
S.  -\lbans  Abbey  (in  which  example  the  snake’s 
head  still  terminates  the  scroll),  and  at  Abbot  s 
AVorthey,  in  Hampshire. 
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It  was  certainly  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  English  architecture,  fine  and  grand  as 
it  had  been  previously,  began  to  burst  into  elegance, 
and  it  is  perhaps  at  this  time  that  we  find  the  most 
beautiful  works  in  iron.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the 
most  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  by  far  the 
most  extensive,  church  ironwork  is  on  the  western 
doors  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  The  same  principle 
appears  in  this  as  in  most  of  the  English  specimens. 
From  large  scrolls  which  spring  from  the  ends  of  the 
straight  hinge-straps,  germinate  other  scrolls,  more 
or  less  circular  in  form,  which  terminate  in  foliage 
and  flowers.  At  Erith,  in  Kent,  at  the  hall  of 
Merton  College  at  Oxford,  at  Leighton  Buzzard, 
Bedfordshire,  at  S.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Norwich,  at 
S.  Mary’s  Church,  Colchester,  and  at  numerous  other 
places,  are  works  of  this  remarkable  character.  But 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  ironwork  now 
remaining  is  the  guard  of  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Eleanor  (wife  of  Edward  I.),  in  “Westminster  Abbey. 
The  students  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  Middle  Ages  will  do  well  to  study  this 
wonderful  specimen,  and  draw  every  inch  of  it 
full  size,  outlining  and  shading  it  upon  the  spot, 
notwithstanding  the  time  it  would  take.  The 
paterae  of  the  closing  rings  on  doors  are  in  early  in- 
stances mostly  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  generally 
of  large  size. 

IVith  the  view  of  illustrating  the  catholicity  of 
treatment  to  be  observed  in  all  the  works  of  art  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  Baily  exhibited  a facsimile 
drawing  of  a rich  piece  of  painted  glass,  from  the 
nave  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  scrolls  in  this 
work  resemble  very  closely  those  executed  in  the 
■\VTOught-iron  of  the  same  period.  Mr.  Baily  at- 
tached a symbolical  meaning  to  the  design,  which  he 
interpreted  as  follows : The  design  is  formed  on  the 
figure  of  a cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a patera, 
which  is  coloured  red  to  represent  the  body  of  the 
Saviour ; round  the  cross  is  a circle — the  crown  of 
thorns — and  consequently  coloured  green.  From 
the  patera,  or  the  body  of  our  Lord,  proceed  rays  of 
light,  being  in  blue  and  yellow,  the  extreme  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  the  rays,  being  four  in  number, 
may  represent  the  Gospels,  added  to  which  the  whole 
design  is  enclosed  in  that  mystical  figure  the  vesica 
piscis,  which  so  often  surrounds  the  figure  of  Christ. 

Specimens  of  fourteenth  century  ironwork  are 
somewhat  rare,  but  there  is  a most  interesting  ex- 
ample on  the  south  door  of  Eastwood  Church, 
Essex,  and  this  is,  in  one  particular,  unique.  Sen- 
tences are  cut  in  the  hinges  and  straps  in  fourteenth 
century  letters  in  old  monkish  Latin,  in  which  a sweet 
Christian  sentiment  is  introduced,  ‘ ‘ Peace  to  them  who 
come  in  ; peace  to  them  who  go  out.”  There  are 
also  some  fine  scrolls  on  the  south  door  of  the  nave 
of  Booking  Church,  Essex.  Passing  on  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  numerous  works  in  wrought-iron 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  civilised  Europe.  The 
guilds  of  London,  which  had  for  a long  time  held  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  different  trades,  were  mostly 
incorporated  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI. 
(1465)  Lancaster  King  of  Arms  granted  armo- 
rial bearings  “ unto  the  honourable  crafte  and  fela- 
ship  of  the  ffrannehised  men  of  Iremongers  of 
the  Citie  of  London.”  In  the  twenty-second  year 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  these  arms  were  confirmed. 
The  Company  of  Ironmongers  were  incorporated 
by  Edward  IV.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (1463). 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  designers  of  ironwork 
introduced  the  fashion  of  laying  one  pierced  plate 
of  open  work  over  another  ; sometimes  three  plates 
were  so  used,  in  order  to  give  the  effect  of  moulded 
tracery.  This  practice  continued  into  the  sixteenth 
century.  Mr.  Baily  said  that  the  grandest  work  of 
this  kind  he  ever  saw  was  the  iron  chapel  of  King 
Edward  IV.  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of 
S.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.  It  is  quite  as  fine  a work 
in  iron  as  the  chapel  round  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  is 
in  brass,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
it  to  bej|the  work  of  the  celebrated  Quentin  Matsys. 
[Mr.  Baily  here  exhibited  two  lock  plates,  illustrat- 
ing this  kind  of  work.]  A very  interesting  example 
is  to  be  seen  at  Norwich  Cathedral,  on  a door  of  one 
of  the  chapels  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  south 
transept.  It  shows  the  practice,  then  very  preva- 
lent, of  introducing  initial  letters  tied  together  with 
love  strings  into  the  design  of  the  lock-plate. 

Mr.  Baily  next  proceeded  to  show  various  speci- 
mens and  sketches  of  Mediaival  ironwork.  Referring 
to  three  hinges  which  were  exhibited  of  the  class 
called  “ garnetts,”  he  suggested  that  the  word 
garnett  as  applied  to  a hinge  was  derived  from  the 
garnishing  of  a door  by  the  hinges  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  last  example  to  which  he  directed  atten- 
tion, although  late  in  date,  was  very  interesting,  as 
being  a diploma  work  such  as  every  German 
apprentice  was  obliged  to  produce  when  out  of  his 
time  before  he  could  start  in  business.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Baily  said  that  we  might  congratulate 


ourselves  upon  living  in  a time  when  the  beautifu 
works  of  our  forefathers  were  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, and  when  we  had  artisans  able  to  execute 
works  in  many  cases  equal  to  those  of  old.  Having 
been  brought  up  in  the  metal  trades  (although  an 
architect  by  profession),  he  had  a natural  love  of 
the  subject.  In  his  young  days  he  made  the  designs 
from  which  the  gates  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and 
those  at  the  shot  factory  in  the  Royal  jkrseual  at 
Woolwich  were  executed. 

The  paper  was  profusely  illustrated  with  sketches 
and  specimens,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
interest.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Quilter,  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  the  lectmrer,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

« 

OLD  CHURCHES  OF  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE. 

SOUTH  LANCASHIRE,  like  most  English 
counties,  possesses  certain  peculiarities  in  its 
Media:val  architecture,  caused  both  by  its  position 
and  products,  and  by  the  character  and  growth  of 
its  population. 

The  churches  contain  little  to  demand  study, 
whether  looked  at  in  an  antiquarian  or  aesthetic 
point  of  view.  They  are  seldom  found  older  than 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  generally  very  plain 
and  simple.  Their  chief  value,  however,  arises  from 
their  marked  Gothic  character,  wherever  they  are, 
and  of  whatever  date.  This  Gothic  character  is 
strongly  developed  in  a very  late  Perpendicular 
style  of  architecture  of  thoroughly  domestic  cha- 
racter, and  without  any  admixture  of  Pseudo- 
Clas.sic  detail  or  ornament,  which  admixture  is 
frequently  found  in  churches  of  the  same  date  in 
other  parts  of  England.  The  usual  plan  consists 
of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  a chancel,  and  a large 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  towers  are 
usually  very  massive  and  stumpy  ; they  are  seldom 
higher  than  60ft.,  and  crowned  by  a large  and 
richly-moulded  battlement,  with  or  without  pin- 
nacles. They  are  generally  one  storey  higher  than 
the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  this  storey  contains  usually 
a two  or  three  light  arched  window.  The  west  face 
of  the  tower  contains  a large  entrance  doorway,  and 
large  belfry  window  above,  with  a good  deal  of 
blank  space  between  the  top  of  the  latter  and  the 
hig  les  storey.  The  tower  buttresses  are  sometimes 
very  b Id  and  massive,  and  sometimes  just  the 
reverse:  they  are  always  placed  diagonally,  and 
their  set-  .fls  are  finished  with  plain  slopes.  The 
nave  is  g nerally  long,  wide,  and  comparatively 
very  low,  ■■  OAvned  either  by  a lofty  parapet  or  by  a 
large  and  deeply-moulded  battlement,  Avhich  in 
general  character  is  like  the  toAver  battlement.  The 
clerestory  Avail  has  no  buttresses,  but  contains  a 
great  number  of  wide  Avindows,  often  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  placed  about  two  feet  apart.  These  are 
always  flat-headed,  without  tracery,  and  three  or 
four  lights  Avide;  each  of  the  lights  haAung  a 
pointed  or  round-arched  head.  The  mullions  do  not 
stand  flush  with  the  face  of  the  Avail,  but  are  set 
back  in  a splayed  square-headed  reA'eal.  The  roofs 
are  A'ery  flat  indeed,  and  nearly  aBvays  coA’-ered  Avith 
lead.  The  nave  aisles  frequently  ha\'e  a similar  battle- 
ment to  the  iiaA'e,  Avhich  battlement  hides  a flat  lean-to 
roof  at  the  back,  as  at  Deane  parish  church,  near 
Bolton ; or,  they  have  eaves  gutters  on  the  outer  side 
of  a loftier  lean-to  roof,  or  eaves  gutters  and  a 
lofty  gabled  roof,  which  partially  or  entirely  hides 
the  clerestory  wall.  The  latter  is  the  exception ; but 
was  to  be  seen  in  Bolton  old  parish  chui'ch  (now 
destroyed).  The  aisle  windoAvs  are  mostly  flat- 
headed, and  like  those  of  the  clerestory,  but  loftier, 
and  in  some  cases  are  arched.  When  the  church  has 
side  galleries,  the  aisles  are  generally  two  storeys  in 
height,  the  upper  storey  lighting  the  gallery.  The 
upper  and  loAver  tiers  of  AvindoAVS  are  frequently 
alike,  but  the  loAver  Avindows  are  much  loftier  than 
the  upper,  the  latter  always  being  flat-headed.  The 
total  want  of  anything  like  symmetry  in  the  size, 
Avidth,  position,  and  height  from  the  floor  line  of 
any  of  the  aisle  Avindows  is  A'ery  remarkable;  they 
are  much  fcAver  in  number  than  those  of  the  clerestory, 
though  often  of  the  same  character,  Avidth,  and  number 
of  lights;  the  distance  between  each  of  them  is  gener- 
ally dissimilar  by  some  feet,  and  that  Avithout  any 
apparent  cause.  The  fights  and  mullions  are 
generally  of  the  same  width  and  character,  but  the 
number  of  fights  often  differs,  and  the  sills  of  the 
loAver  AvindoAvs  usually  A’ary  in  height  from  the  floor 
by  one  or  tAvo  feet.  The  stone  seats  for  the  mullions 
on  all  the  AvindoAV-sills  are  frequently  left  uncut. 
We  seldom  find  a plinth,  except  to  the  buttresses 
and  toAver.  The  same  general  remarks  apply  when 
the  aisles  are  only,  one  storey  high.  The  buttresses 
are  about  1ft.  6in.  Avide,  placed  at  irregular  distances, 
but  otherAA'ise  similar  to  each  other.  They  seldom  rise 
as  high  as  the  battlements,  but  have  a good  pro- 
jection, Avhich  i.s  divided  into  several  stages,  each 


stage  being  finished  on  the  front  face  by  a plain  set- 
off. The  four-centred  arch  is  mostly  found  in  use 
for  all  doorAvays  and  large  chancel  AvindoAvs.  The 
doorAvays  are  often  richly  moulded,  and  are  placed 
Avhere  wanted,  and  there  only,  the  appearance  of  the 
elevation  and  position  of  AvindoAVS  and  buttresses 
being  left  to  chance.  A south  porch  is  often  found, 
and  Avhere  there  is  a side  gallery  a separate  external 
door  is  often  provided  for  it,  and  sometimes 
even  a porch.  These  gallery  staircase  doors  are  often 
raised  on  four  or  five  steps,  Avhilst  the  rest  of  the 
church  is  almost  beloAv  the  gTound  level,  as  at 
Deane ; or  if  an  external  porch  is  used,  it  is  fre- 
quently tAVO  storeys  in  height,  the  upper  storey  con- 
taining a large  AvindoAv  to  fight  the  staircase,  as 
formerly  to  be  seen  in  Bolton  parish  church.  The 
chancel  is  often  a continuation  of  the  naA'e,  both 
externally  and  internally,  the  naA'e  battlement  or 
parapet  being  carried  over  it , and  over  the  slope  of 
the  east-end  gable.  In  this  case  there  are  gene- 
rally large  east,  north,  and  south  AvindoAVS,  the  east 
being  the  largest  and  finest ; each  of  these  are 
arched,  and  diA'ided  into  several  fights,  haA'ing  a 
transom  in  the  middle  and  Perpendicular  tracery  in 
the  head.  They  are  always  of  very  late  character, 
the  upper  fights  ahvays  arched ; and  the  loAver,  or 
those  beneath  the  transom,  sometimes  are  so.  All 
cusping  is  entirely  avoided.  Sometimes  the  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  naA'e, 
and  AA'ithout  a parapet,  as  at  Cheadle  church,  on  the 
border  of  Lancashire,  Avluch  chancel  has  three- 
light  flat-headed  windows  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  Transepts  are  sometimes  found,  as  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  Avhere  they  are  the  heig’nt  of  the  aisles  ; but 
they  are  seldom  to  be  met  Avith  except  as  modern 
additions.  The  transept  and  chancel  AvindoAvs,  Avhea 
arched,  are  often  filled  Avith  Flamboyant  tracery. 
Buttresses  placed  diagonally  are  sometimes  found 
at  this  end  of  the  church. 

Internally,  Ave  find  the  nave  coA'ered  bj'  a rich  but 
almost  flat  roof.  The  fronts  of  the  main  beams  are 
richly  carved,  and  Avail  posts  and  struts  are  placed 
at  the  ends  of  each  beam  ; these  rest  on  wood  or 
stone  corbels,  Avhich  corbels  frequently  take  the 
shape  of  grotesque  heads.  The  slightly  inclined 
planes  of  the  roof  are  divided  by  richly  moulded  beams 
and  purlins  into  a number  of  large  plastered  squares, 
Avith  massive  carved  bosses  at  each  juncture  of  the 
beams  and  purlins.  The  wood  work  is  ahvays  of  oak, 
and  has  a rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  aisle 
roofs  are  similar,  but  much  plainer,  and  without 
bosses.  The  internal  Avails  are  plastered,  and  the 
windows  ha\’e  very  little  display.  The  nave  arches 
are  plain,  generally  chamfered,  and  often  have  a 
chamfered  sub-arch.  The  piUars  are  of  various 
plans,  but  for  the  most  part  octagonal,  sometimes  with 
and  sometimes  without  a capital,  but  in  the  former 
case  the  capital  is  generally  hidden  from  view  by  au 
unsightly  gallery  coeval  Avith  the  building.  The 
same  remark  would  apply  to  the  bases,  Avhich,  being 
purposely  obscured  by  high  box  pews,  are  little  more 
than  rough  blocks  of  stone.  The  fonts  are  some- 
times very  plain,  and  sometimes  A'ery  rich,  but  are 
seldom  older  than  the  churches.  The  doors,  peAvs, 
and  gallery  fronts  are  very  poor  and  unsightly,  and 
their  design  and  plan  seem  to  have  been  entirely  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  joiner.  The  church- 
wardens’ pew,  altar  rails,  pulpit,  and  reading-desk 
are  the  most  richly  decorated ; the  churchAvardens’ 
peAV  often  has  a Avooden  canopy  OA'er  it,  supported 
by  tAvisted  shafts.  The  organ  is  ahvays  placed  in 
the  west  gallery.  The  joiner's  Avork  altogether  is  of 
no  beauty,  and  A'ery  little  interest,  and  being  of  a 
bad  Pseudo-Classic  character  does  not  harmonize 
Avith  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  glazing  is  executed 
in  lead  work,  in  small  squares. 

South  Lancashire  churches  haA'e  a strong  local 
character,  and  though  possessing  but  little  to  interest 
the  antiquarian  or  architect  haA'e  a picturesque  ap- 
pearance, and — like  the  London  churches  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  a different  style  of  archi- 
tecture— have  a unique  and  distinctive  character, 
leavmg  “ footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

R.  H.  S. 


Uses  or  Sawdust.— The  sawdust  of  A-arious 
woods  is  now  turned  to  goodpm-pose.  That  of  box- 
wood is  used  for  cleaning  jewellery,  whilst  mahogany 
sawdust  is  employed  for  smoking  fish.  Bii'ch  and 
rosewood  sawdust  is  used  by  furriers  in  cleansing- 
furs.  In  Paris,  common  sawdust  is  very  ingeniously 
utilised.  A method  has  been  discovered  of  forcing 
the  material  into  solid  moulds  by  the  aid  of  heat  and 
the  hydraulic  press.  The  sawdust  thus  pressed  is 
said  to  present  a brilliant  surface  which  possesses 
great  durability.  Logwood  chips,  as  is  well  knoAvn, 
are  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  fine  fruity  British 
port  wine,  lib.  of  logwood  chips  going  to  26  gallons 
of  cider,  together  Avith  elderberry  juice  and  other 
horrors. 
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KEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.— PLATE  XXVII. 


at  landing.  Slab  S,  on  upper  side,  being  cut  off 
square  with  joint,  as  shown. 

Concave  side  on  upper  corner  makes  the  easing. 
Square  section  on  right  shows  the  slab  1'.  This  is 
cut  off  the  lower  surface  of  shank. 


NFAV  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 
ri..\TE  27. — Descrii'tion'  of  St.viks  ii.vvisd  Three 
Winders  in  the  Quarter  Circle  and  Landing, 


N by  squaring  over  L II,  which  gives  height  II  T 
IVe  are  now  ready  for  tlie  mould. 

Fig.  3.  Let  A,  B,  C equal  corro.sponding  letters 
on  plan.  Join  A C,  the  ordinate.  Make  seat  square 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Mr  SOMERS  CLARKE,  jun.,  following  up  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  quoted  by 
us  last  week,  writes  to  the  Standard  as  follows 
The  article  which  he  (Mr.  Hartshorne)  so  kindly 
commends  is  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  _J.  1. 
Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  and  myself,  and  originated 
in  a discussion  which  took  place  many  months  since 
— indeed,  before  the  “completion”  scheme  was 
started. 

To  convince  myself  that  such  a treatment  of  the 
cathedral  as  is  suggested  by  us  would  not  be  in  any 
way  foreign  to  the  intention  of  Sir  Christopher 
’Wren,  I took  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  origi- 
nal drawings  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hartshorne,  and 
with  which  he  is  no  doubt  familiar  as  an  antiquarj'. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  C.  'Wren  did  not  desire 
to  construct  the  cathedral  on  the  present  plan.  1 
should  apologise  for  calling  attention  to  tins  well- 
known  fact  did  not  the  arrangement  as  proposed  by 
the  committee  appear  to  be  so  completely  at  vari- 
ance both  with  the  architect’s  original  wishes  and 
with  his  work  as  actually  carried  out,  that  1 hope  I 
may  be  forgiven  in  suggesting  that  amongst  these 
drawings  of  Sir  C.  -Wren’s  may  be  found  one  which 
shows  what  he  would  have  done  had  his  first  design 
been  executed. 

It  mav,  of  course,  be  argued  that  this  design  not 
having  been  carried  out,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  changed ; but  I venture  to  think  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs  simply  shows  that  Sir  C. 
Wren  was  right,  and  those  who  compelled  him  to 
change  his  plan  were  wrong.  He  would  make  the 
dome  both  the  focus  of  the  design  and  the  church  ; 
they  would  have  a little  church  put  inside  a big  one 
and  it  is  this  little  church  that  we  are  trying  to  get  rid 
of.  The  drawing  to  which  I have  referred  is  not 
that  which  wa.s  afterwards  -worked  out  m a large 
model  lying  neglected  and  forlorn  at  Kensington, 
but  shows  a similar  plan  (one  may  roughlj  say  a 
Greek  cross)  internally,  without  the  western  dome 
and  vestibule  shown  upon  the  published  plan  called 
t le  original  design.  The  dome  is  the  chiuch,  and 
beyond  it,  placed  beneath  a small  dome  projecting 
but  little  farther  eastward  than  the  transepts  noiv 
project  from  the  centre  area,  is  arranged  a small 
choir,  with  stones  on  a curved  plan,  and  the  altar 
and  baldachiiio  beyond.  This  is,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  the  only  plan  sho-ivdng  choir  arrangements  in- 
tended for  the  original  design. 

The  difference  in  the  state  of  the  present  building 
would  not  permit  of  the  plan  being  carried  out  in 
the  entirety,  and  it  would  have  the  disadvantage  of 
compelling' ever V service  to  take  place  in  the  area 
suited  to  a vast  multitude  of  people  ; but  it  very 
clearly  proves  that  Sir  C.  "Wren,  as  I before  said, 
grasiied  the  idea  most  completely,  as,  indeed,  a peru- 
sal of  the  parentaUa  wiU  show  that  the  dome  was 
the  place  for  the  people,  and  that  the  choir  and 
altar  should  be  close  at  hand,  not  at  the  end  of  a 
passage,  out  of  hearing  and  out  of  sight. 


WITH  One  Square  Stei’. 

1AIGURE  1 shows  a stairs,  the  plan  of  which  is 
. aiiytliing  but  good.  The  arrangement  should 
be  five,  or  even  six  winders,  and  no  square  step 
landing. 

This  would  cause  less  space  for  the  run,  and  throw 
the  newel  farther  into  the  hall— a very  important 
matter  in  some  situations,  especially  so  when  the 
space  is  very  limiteel.  But  the  stairs  are  fixed,  and 
no  alteration  can  be  made.  The  wreath  is  (piite 
siiujile,  and  is  easily  constructed.  Let  tangents 
which  enclose  circles  be  unfolded  on  a board,  as 
shown  at 

Fig.  2.  The  letters  along  margin  correspond  with 
those  on  plan. 

Let  winders  here  stand  in  the  same  position  as 
those  cutting  the  tangents  on  plan. 

Have  level  rail  stand  above  landing,  to  suit  long 
baluster  on  square  stej).  Letter  l'>  on  the  right 
indicates  corner  of  small  square  on  plan.  Then,  line 
E 1‘  is  centre  of  rail.  Set  off  half  its  width  on  each 
side  of  1’.  Now  form  square  section,  and  show 
width  and  tUiekiiess  of  rail.  This  done,  draw  the 
jiitch  from  corner  of  section  to  cut  upiier  side  of 
ramp  at  L.  Next,  set  oft  half  thickness  of  rail. 
Then  find  halt  the  height  of  wreath  between  L and 

♦This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
BiniiKi.i.'s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
aud  1-y  Triibucr  and  Co.,  Loudou. 


Next,  draw  from  B parallel  with  ordinate.  Let 
T H,  the  height,  equal  that  of  II  T on  right.  Join 
H C extended.  This  is  both  pitch  and  major  axis. 
Find  elliptic  curves  cutting  pitch,  by  making  C D 
equal  U B.  Set  off  on  each  side  of  D half  width  of 
rail.  Then  stpiare  up  the  lines ; which  gives  the 
point  required.  Have  the  board  ready  for  the  mould. 
Lay  it  on,  and  mark  the  intersections  on  the  pitch, 
as  shown. 

Find  points  to  insert  pins.  This  done,  strike  the 
mould  with  a string. 

The  straight  shank  may  be  any  length  desired, 
say  N V.  Transfer  it  to  F'ig.  2,  where  corre- 
sponding letters  are  shown.  Draw  joint  V,  which 
gives  R 0 for  straight  shank  of  upjier  piece  of 
■wreath.  Fig.  4 shows  mould  for  this.  The  draw- 
ing is  simple.  For  exanijile : Take  a piece  of  board, 
and  run  a gauge  line,  say  three  inches  from  edge. 
Set  off  a distance  to  equal  E D,  shown  on  small 
square  above. 

Next,  square  over  a line,  say  that  through  O.  Set 
off  on  each  side  of  O,  half  width  of  rail.  Let  P, 
O,  R equal  corresponding  letters  on  pitch  to  the 
right.  Let  wide  end  of  mould,  and  bevel  K,  equal 
that  given  by  square  section,  cutting  pitch  at  P, 
also  oil  right.  Now  find  points  to  insert  pins,  and 
strike  the  mould. 

The  square  section  on  the  left  shows  the  end  joint 


LEYES  AVOOD,  SUSSEX. 


IE  house  of  which  we  give  views  is  situated 
near  Groombridge,  about  five  miles  from 
iridge  AVells,  in  a very  charming  bit  of  countrj . 
all  of  redbrick  and  tiles,  with  local  sandstone 
ino-.  Inside,  panelled  with  oak,  ornamental  ceil- 
quarry  glazed  windows,  &c.,  and  m arrange- 
s is  like  anv  other  modern  house.  1 he  whole  of 
vorks  of  every  kind  have  been  exceecbugly  eU 
by  Messrs.  Punnett  and  Sous,  of  Tonbridge, 
ni»rve  all  nossible  credit.  The  architect  is 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  referring  to  tbc  abim 
It  by  some  people  owing  to  the  late  ®!^thq 
lock  ill  the  North,  says  that  there  is  ^tle  cause 

,r  alarm,  judging  from  Past  experience  ; Oi  thoug^ 
lastonbury  was  destroyed  bj-  an  earthqua  n 
276,  yet  of  about  260  earthquakes  that  h^ 
ccun-ed  in  the  British  Isles 

jrious  in  their  results,  and  '^^ellcrs  m modw 
ouseshave  at  least  the  consolation  of  reflating 
liat  they  always  run  the  risk  of  thei  • 
ambling  about  their  ears,  and  of  being  „ 

uius-they  incur,  therefore,  no  grater  peril  dui^ 
prevalence  of  earthquake  than  at  ordinary 
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COMPETITION  FOR  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM ASSIZE  COURTS. 

THE  I’LANS. 

An  OPINION  as  to  the  architectural 
merits  of  the  designs,  if  not  more  easy 
to  form,  is,  at  least,  more  convenient  of  ex- 
pression than  a detailed  criticism  of  the  various 
plans.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
and  compare  the  arrangements  proposed  by 
29  architects  for  a building  comprising  so 
many  requirements  within  the  limits  of  an 
available  space.  And  yet  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  point  on  which  exi)lanations  are  most 
required,  since  it  is  the  one  where  unpro- 
fessional people  are  the  least  able  to  form  a 
sound  judgment.  It  is  in  reality  the  weakest 
part  of  that  system  of  competition  which  is 
not  strong  anywhere.  The  designer  does  not 
know,  except  from  the  very  general  terms  of 
the  “Instructions,”  what  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  employer  may  be.  He  cannot  very 
often  tell  the  relative  importance  which  diffe- 
rent departments  hold,  or  the  connection  that 
may  exist  between  different  departments  of  the 
municipal  service.  In  fact,  it  may  be  asserted 
without  reserve  that  a satisfactory  plan  can 
be  made  only  after  consultation  between 
client  and  architect.  And  the  argument  that 
competition  brings  into  notice  young  and 
gifted,  but  previously  unknown  men,  applies 
with  very  little  force  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  Skill  in  planning  can  only  come 
from  long  experience  and  practice.  There 
may  be  heaven-born  artists  who  come  into 
the  world  endowed  with  the  power  to  make 
beautiful  architectural  designs — although  the 
present  collection  does  not  present  over- 
powering proof  of  that  fact — but  we  never 
heard  of  an  inherent  genius  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  plans.  At  all  events,  although  there 
are  some  very  clever  and  thoughtful  plans 
amongst  those  which  are  submitted,  there  are 
none  of  such  great  merit  as  to  demand  instant 
appreciation. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  competitors  as  to  an  initial 
question — namely,  whether  it  is  necessary  that 
a great  public  building  should  have  its 
principal  entrance  in  its  main  front,  or 
whether  you  should  enter  at  the  back, 
or  round  the  corner,  or  up  an  entry.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  premise  that,  although 
the  building  has  frontages  to  three  streets 
and  to  one  foot-passage,  yet  the  Ann- 
street  front  is  of  greatly  superior  consequence 
to  the  rest,  and  presents  a point  of  view  of 
such  importance  that  it  will  necessarily  form 
the  line  for  the  principal  elevation.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  this  front  must  be 
either  appropriated  entirely  to  the  Assize 
Courts,  or  divided  between  them  and  the 
principal  municipal  buildings.  And  this  has 
been  recognised  by  the  majority  of  the  archi- 
tects. The  following  ten  give  a portion  of 
Ann-streettothe  courts  and  the  other  part  to 
the  corporate  offices — viz.,  “ Et  juste  et  Vrai,” 
“ Ex  pede  Herculem,”  “ Knight  in  Armour,” 
“ Let  there  be  light,”  “ No.  9,”  “En  avant,” 
“ Alpha,”  “ Labor  omnia  vincit,”  and 
“Forum.”  This  appears  on  the  whole  to  be 
the  best  general  arrangement.  Nine  of  the 
plans — those,  namely,  sent  by  “Vera,”  “ Pallas 
Athena,”  “ Square,”  and  “ T Square,”  “ Quid 
erat  faciendum,”  “Si  je  puis,”  “ Fidelitas,” 
“Palmamqui  meruit  ferat,”  and  “Concen- 
tration”— give  the  whole  of  the  main  sti’eet  to 
the  courts,  some  of  them  placing  the  local 
dignitaries  entirely  at  the  back  and  some  at 
the  sides.  The  whole  of  the  nineteen,  how- 
ever, do  not  place  the  entrance  to  the  courts 
in  Ann-street,  and,  so  far,  those  which  do  not, 
appear  to  us  to  be  inferior. 

In  looking  over  the  plans  we  were  painfully 
struck  by  the  fact  that  a great  number  of 
them  are  deficient  in  one  of  the  first  qualifi- 
cations of  a good  plan,  the  proper  provision 
of  light.  Our  note-book  contains  distinct 
notices  of  twelve  of  the  designs  to  which 
this  objection  applies  with  great  force,  and 
there  are  others  which  are  open  to  it  in  a less 
degree.  The  most  common  form  which  the 


mistake  assumes,  and  the  one  in  which  it  is 
most  objectionable,  is  the  provision  of  long 
corridors  of  communication  to  important 
offices  and  departments  which  would,  if  built 
as  drawn,  be  almost  pitch  dark.  IVe  cannot 
help  thinking  that  inexperience  in  dealing 
with  large  buildings  must  be  the  cause  of 
this  prevailing  error,  and  it  is  just  the  result 
to  be  expected  from  competition. 

Another  point  of  weakness  seems  to  be  the 
inability  to  keep  the  various  departments  dis- 
tinct in  jilan,  and  yet  to  groui)  them  together 
so  as  to  form  one  great  design.  Some  of  the 
designs  mix  up  the  corporate  offices  and  the 
appendages  to  the  courts  in  a very  confused 
manner,  and  more  than  one  in  avoiding  this 
fall  into  as  great  a mistake  in  entirely  se- 
parating the  two  parts  by  means  of  a road- 
way or  passage,  so  that  the  general  effect 
woidd  be  that  of  two  medium  sized  buildings 
instead  of  one  important  structure.  We  re- 
strict ourselves  to  these  very  general  observa- 
tions, because  it  would  be  unfair  to  go  into 
particulars  of  faults  without  explaining  the 
merits  of  each  set,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
give  so  long  a description  of  each  as  would 
enable  a reader  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  its 
details. 

• 

S.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  AND  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  ACOUSTICS. 

SOME  few  months  ago  we  called  our 
readers’  attention  to  the  doings  at  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
moving  away  of  the  fine  organ  from  its 
original  place  in  the  centre  of  the  screen, 
immediately  eastward  of  the  dome,  to  the 
centre  of  the  choir,  and  then  contended  that 
a more  unfortunate  act,  artistically  and 
acoustically,  could  not  have  been  committed. 
Some  of  our  readers  did  not  agree  with  us, 
and  contended  with  some  earnestness  that 
what  was  done  by  the  removal  of  the  organ 
from  the  loft  to  the  central  archway  of  the 
choir  was  a positive  benefit,  and  actually 
added  to  the  musical  effect,  and  that  both 
organist  and  choir  of  singers  were  helped  by 
the  change.  It  may  surprise  such  to  be  in- 
formed that  there  is  now  a proposition  afoot 
for  actually  moving  the  organ  back  into  its 
old  place  ; not,  it  is  true,  as  it  before  stood 
on  the  organ  loft,  but  on  ground  close  to 
where  it  stood  before  its  removal.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  important  to  all  who  care  anything 
about  cathedrals  or  cathedral  organs  that  a 
few  words  of  protest  against  the  contemplated 
change,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  executed,  may 
not  come  amiss,  and  may  even  assist  those 
who  are  about  to  carry  the  work  into  effect. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  sub- 
jects, both  acoustically  and  musically,  and  we 
refer  to  it  in  the  hope  of  bringing  back  things 
to  the  state  in  which  Wren,  the  great  archi- 
tect of  the  cathedral,  and  Bernard  Smith, 
the  organ  builder,  left  them.  It  was,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  most  magnificent  idea  for 
managing  and  diffusing  sound  in  existence,  and 
worth,  we  hope,  a little  thoughtful  considera- 
tion to  restore. 

We  must  trouble  the  reader  with  a few 
dimensions,  and  ask  him  to  refer  to  a plan  of 
the  cathedral.  The  organ  of  S.  Paul’s,  a 
singularly  noble  one,  and  of  which  a good 
deal  that  is  new  might  be  said,  was  built  by 
Bernard  Smith  in  some  such  way  and  love  of 
the  work  as  the  famous  Straduarius  bestowed 
on  violins — and  all  joossible  fame  and  honour 
be  due  to  him  for  it,  and  for  what  he  did  with 
it — stood,  before  the  recent  destruction,  on  a 
rood  or  organ  loft,  immediately  beyond  or 
eastward  of  the  monuments  of  Nelson  and 
Cornwallis.  The  floor  of  the  loft  was  about 
15ft.  fronr  the  level  of  the  cathedral  pave- 
ment. The  organ  is,  or  rather  was,  about 
30ft.  high,  and  about  18ft.  broad,  and  any  one 
who  will  glance  at  a sectioir  of  the  church 
will  see  how  admirably  Wren  proportioned 
the  organ-case  to  the  space  it  stood  in,  and 
to  the  rood  loft  it  stood  on,  This  organ 
rested  on  marble  columns  partly,  and  partly 
on  the  return  stalls  of  the  choir,  which  were 


arranged  just  as  the  present  stall  work  is  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  whole  arrangement 
being  a purely  Medisoval  one.  Tlie  spaces  be- 
tween the  columns  and  the  wood  woi’k  of  the 
stalls  were  open,  but  filled  in  with  elaboi'ate 
iron  gates,  now  buried  in  the  crypt,  but  the 
backs  of  the  stalls  themselves  towards  tlic 
dome  were  panelled.  1’he  singers,  be  it 
observed,  were  placed  about  midway  in  the 
choir,  and  at  about  the  proper  distance  from 
the  organ  for  musical  purposes.  'Flie  organ 
was  some  30ft.  back  from  the  line  of  the  dome, 
so  that  it  stood  not  under  the  dome,  but  under 
the  vaulting  of  the  choir.  Taking  the  arrange- 
ment as  it  was,  it  certainly  would  seem  to 
have  been  as  near  perfection  as  anything  can 
be  to  finite  powers ; indeed,  we  may  safely  say 
that  no  one  could  have  been  more  surprised 
at  the  majesty  of  the  result  of  it  than  Bernard 
Smith  himself,  for  no  mere  thinking  about  it 
and  contriving  on  paper  could  have  suggested 
it.  Now  the  reader  will  observe  that  all  this 
is  gone,  and  as  utterly  destroyed  as  it  was 
possible.  “The  deans’ stall  ” now  forms  a 
cupboard  on  the  north  side  of  the  communion 
table,  and  holds  a few  surplices,  and  the 
“ sub-deans’  stall  ” forms  another  cupboard 
on  the  south  side  of  the  communion  table, 
and  contains  probably  a few  brooms  and 
dusters,  there  being  in  reality  no  other  place 
to  put  the  said  stalls  but  in  the  crypt  with  the 
old  iron  railings  and  useless  gates  ! 

We  hope  many  will  go  to  S.  Paul’s  to  see 
that  all  this  is  real.  There  are  three  arches 
on  either  side  in  the  choir,  and  the  further 
ones  next  to  the  communion  table  are  “ opened 
out  ” so  as  to  admit,  in  the  afternoon  (not  in 
the  evening)  a few  scattered  people  to  hear 
the  sermon — not  the  service,  for  they  are,  as 
will  be  seen  on  a plan,  out  of  sight  of  that. 
This  is  important  to  note,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  alterations.  The  organ, 
(i.c.,  all  that  remains  of  it)  stands  under  the 
comparatively  low  centre  archway  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  and  the  organist  sits 
in  a sort  of  little  pit  on  one  side  of  it.  He 
can  and  does  play  on  this  organ  ; but  how  is 
most  surely  a special  and  daily  miracle.  Light 
is  thrown  on  the  keys  by  a common  shop  or 
dark  office  reflector,  otherwise  the  music  must 
be  felt,  for  it  could  never  be  seen.  It  is  all 
of  it  open  to  common  eyesight,  but  almost 
incredible,  and  there  is  nothing  like  it  any- 
where ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  So  impossible  is  it 
found  to  be  to  work  things  satisfactorily  in 
this  miserable  present  arrangement  that  a pro- 
position is  now  a foot  to  move  the  organ  back 
again  to  its  former  place  near  the  line  of  the 
dome,  but  to  commit  over  again  the  fatal 
mistake  made  at  Westminster  Abbey — viz.,  by 
the  cutting  the  organ  in  two,  and  the  jjlacing 
one  bit  of  it  on  the  site  of  Nelson’s  monu- 
ment, and  the  other  bit  of  it  on  the  site  of 
Cornwallis’s  monument,  and,  we  may  suppose, 
on  the  ground.  If  the  ingenuity  and  perver- 
sity of  things  did  their  best  to  spoil  the  organ 
before  by  taking  it  down  from  its  proper  place 
and  burying  it  under  a small  archway,  now  is  it 
quite  certain  that  the  plan  just  proposed  is  yet 
more  fatal  still,  for  it  is  but  to  repeat  the 
Westminster  mistake  of  dividing  what  is, 
and  should  be,  one  instrument  into  two,  and 
so  to  render  the  correct  playing  on  it  an  abso- 
lute impossibility,  for  the  sound  from  it  must 
be  necessarily  cut  in  twain  and  divided,  as 
well  as  the  pipes  from  which  it  comes.  In 
a responsive  chant  it  can  be  worked,  but  in  a 
fugue  it  is  fatal. 

But  bad  as  is  the  position  of  this  unfor- 
tunate organ  at  present,  it  is  better  than  this 
proposed  plan  and  new  thought  of  destruc- 
tion. But  some  may  perhaps  say,  in  all  simple 
astonishment.  Why /this  at  all  ? Why  not  put 
things  back  again  as  they  were  before  ? 
What  so  easy  to  do?  The  “choir”  of  S. 
Paul’s  is  ample,  more  than  ample,  for  the 
week-day  services,  and  for  the  Sunday  services 
both  morning  and  afternoon  and  evening. 
Why  not  all  of  them  under  the  dome,  with  a 
temporary  communion  table,  if  need  be,  as  in 
some  Continental  churches,  westward  of  the 
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screen  ; or,  better  still,  under  the  centre  of  the 
dome  as  in  S.  I’eter’sy  And  a<,uvin,  while  -sve 
are  about  it,  why  should  any  attempt  be  made 
to  do  what  is  simply  and  obviously  impossible 
— to  make  people  hear  (truly  an  acoustic  pro- 
blem), moi'e  than  100  feet,  for  that  is  about 
the  diameter  of  the  dome  space,  away  from 
the  preacher,  and  beyond  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  hoar  anything.  Let  us  remind 
the  reader  that  there  are  two  organs  now  in 
.S.  I’aul’s,  the  second  one,  in  the  south 
transept,  close  to  the  wall,  is  elevated  nearly 
to  the  very  roof  itself,  for  the  jmrpose,  when 
first  jmt  up,  of  providing  a slanting  gallery, 
like  a theatre  gallery,  for  the  singers  at  the 
special  evening  services.  All  this  arrange- 
ment has,  however,  lately  disappeared  ; the 
singers’  gallery  has  been  levelled  almost  to 
the  ground,  so  that  the  monster  organ  is 
fairly  up  in  the  air,  and  away  from  everything, 
and  the  organist  finds  himself  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  from  the  floor  level  of  the  church 
and  the  choir  of  singers  ! It  is,  of  course,  no 
use  lamenting  over  the  dreadful  destruction 
that  has  fallen  on  this  most  unfortunate 
building  ; the  old  iron  work  is  probably  half 
I'usted  away,  and  the  remains  of  the  fine 
woodwork  is  rotting  into  dust  in  the  crypt, 
and  there  is  no  possible  means  of  bringing 
back  the  colour  of  the  stone  surface  on  the 
walls,  ])ut  one  thing  may  yet  be  done  : the 
replacing  of  the  organ  and  stall  work 
as  they  were,  and  as  Wren  left  them — 
a true  “ restoration,”  the  first  in  the 
annals  of  cathedral  history.  It  is  possible 
to  restore  the  choir  of  S.  Paul’s ; it  is  im- 
possible to  restore  that  of  Il'estminster 
Abbey,  and  the  motive  to  do  this  is  the  very 
highest  possible,  for  by  no  other  means  can 
the  same  effect  be  produced.  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  say  which  was  the  best  fitted  for 
each  other  acoustically,  the  organ  or  the 
church  which  contains  it.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  Sir  C.  Wren  built  S.  Paul’s  for 
the  organ,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Bernard 
Smith  built  the  organ  for  the  cathedral.  No 
two  things  of  beauty  and  fitness  ever  came 
together  before  so  felicitously,  and  no  such 
musical  effect  ever  before  came  from  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  consequent  not  only  on  the 
organ  and  the  building,  but  on  the  position  of 
the  instrument  in  it,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  made  to  stand  on  the  loft,  and 
on  the  admirable  position  of  the  organist  and 
choir.  We  shall  always  contend  that  it  w’as 
a perfectly  imrivalled  artistic  and  mechanical 
and  musical  feat,  and  worthy  alike  of  the 
genius  of  the  architect  and  the  organ  builder. 

To  treat  this  great  subject  worthily  is  ob- 
viously out  of  the  question  in  so  slight  a 
notice  as  this,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
over  one  thing  appertaining  to  it.  Most 
readers  have  probably  heard,  and  many  will 
remember,  the  fine  “ services”  by  Attwood. 
Attwood  was  organist  of  S.  I’aul’s,  and  it  has 
always  struck  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  the 
l)laoo  to  write  them  ; they  are  just  fit  for  it, 
and  contain  passages  which  the  composer 
must  have  wrought  out  especially  for  the 
cathedral,  and  which  he  heard  there,  but 
could  hear  nowhere  else.  These  magnificent 
services  of  Attwood's  arc  almost  lost  in  S. 
Sepulclu'c’s,  from  the  dead  dulness  of  the 
church,  though  they  arc  interpreted  by  the 
.same  consummate  master  of  organ  playing,  Mr. 
George  Cooper,  who  presides  at  both  places, 
'riie  destruction,  architectural,  artistical,  and 
musical,  that  has  been  effected  in  S.  Paul’s 
within  a year  or  two  is  lamentable. 


'I’lip  following  Ciuuliilatcs  were  clectcil  Associates 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  ■\^'ater  Colours  on 
Saturday  : — Messrs.  A.  Gc'odwin,  AV.  AI.  Hale,  A.  P>. 
llonirhton,  H,  S,  Marks,  A.H.A.,  K.  W.  Macbeth,  and 
.1,  AV,  North, 

The  AVorks  and  General  Purposes  Coiuinittee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  AA'orks  has  resolved  tore- 
eoinmend  t he  Hoard  to  contribute  the  sum  of  f ‘200,000 
towards  tho  rx\)cnse  of  making  a new  street  from 
Oxford-street  to  Charing-eross,  in  connection  with 
the  i>roposed  railway  to  connect  tho  Eustou  Station 
of  the  London  and  North  AA'cstorn  Eailway  with  the 
South  Eiistcru  Station  at  Charing-cross. 
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COMPETITION. 

Pkksi!Ytki!I.\n  Ciiuncii,  Pe.\-uleton,  M.vx- 

ciiE.STEit. Mr.  AV.  II.  AA'ard,  Curzou  Chambers, 

Hiriningham,  has  been  selected  from  .seven  com- 
petitors for  the  erection  of  a new  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Pendleton,  Alanchester.  The 
church,  as  de.signcd  by  Mr.  AVard,  will  be  an  edifice 
in  the  Early  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  will 
be  executed  in  red  brick,  with  freestone  dressings, 
the  internal  fittings  and  open  timber  roof  being 
stained  and  varnished.  There  will  be  a tower  and 
spire  at  the  north-east  angle,  and  school-room, 
lecture-room,  vestry,  &c.,  at  the  east  end.  Seat 
accommodation  will  be  provided  tor  about  fiOt)  persons. 
Tlie  total  cost,  inclusive  of  heating,  lighting,  fencing, 
walling,  &c.,  will  he  about  £-1,0011.  The  following 
were  the  competing  architects  (invited): — Messrs. 
Clegg  and  Knowles;  Ellis  and  llinchcliffe ; Popple- 
well;  Price  and  Einklater;  Seddon,  all  of  Man- 
chester; Marshall  and  Tuke,  Bury;  and  AA'ard, 
Birmingham. 

O 

PAREIAMENTABY  NOTES. 

Communication  hetween  S.  James’s  and 
AAT-:stminsteu. — Viscount  Pioyston  on  Thursday 
week  called  ;dtcntiou  to  tho  question  wliich  a few 
weeks  ago  lie  had  asked  of  tlie  Eirst  Comniissioncr 
of  AVorks  with  reference  to  a communication  between 
S.  J.auies's  and  AA^estminster  by  tlie  east  end  of  S. 
J;mies’.s  Park.  Tlie  Eirst  Commissioner  of  AAIorks 
said  that  unless  it  w'as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
lion,  members  to  come  to  the  House  he  could  not  en- 
tertain the  (luestion ; hut  he  (Lord  Ro3'.ston)  had 
thought  that  the  Goveriimoiit  would  have  had  the 
g-eneroslty  to  concede  the  right  of  way  by  the  east 
end  of  B.  James's  Park.  The  lion,  moniber  for 
AA'hitehavcn  brought  the  subject  forward  when  Mr. 
Layard  was  Eirst  Commissioner ; and  the  question 
was  then  not  onlj'  deprecated  by  the  Eirst  Com- 
missioner, but  also  by  tlie  right  lion,  gentleman  the 
mom  her  for  South  Hants,  wlio  liad  previously  held 
that  office,  and  who  said  the  road  would  lead  to  no- 
where, and  that  he  considered  tho  proposition  a 
monstrous  one.  He  di<l  not  agree  that  the  road 
would  lead  to  iiowdiere,  for  it  would  form  a comnui- 
nication  between  two  important  spots  in  the  west  of 
the  metropolis.  The  strongest  reason,  however,  that 
was  urged  against  granting  the  request  was  that  it 
would  cost  £25,000.  Tho  question  was  again  asked 
of  tlie  present  First  Conmiissioner,  wlio  assented  to 
tlie  request  as  a temporary  arrangement.  This  was 
in  May  last  year,  but  from  that  time  to  tho  present 
nearly  twelve  months  had  passed,  and  tlie  plan  had 
not  yet  been  earned  out.  Later  last  j'ear  the  lion, 
member  for  Cricklado  asked  the  right  boii.  member 
wlietlier  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  statement  tliat 
he  made  to  the  House ; and  the  reply  was  that  ho 
intended  to  construct  a temporary  road.  This  was 
in  July ; but  later  in  the  session  the  hon.  member 
for  Christchurch  brought  tlie  subject  ag.aiii  forward, 
when  the  answer  of  the  Fii’st  Commissioner  was  that 
it  was  too  late  in  tlie  session  to  do  any  good,  as  it 
would  be  too  late  to  get  an  answer  from  her  Majesty 
to  tlie  addi-ess.  Under  tliese  circumstances  lie 
did  not  tliiuk  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  move  tliat 
an  bumble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
praj-iug  tliat  she  would  he  graciouslj-  pleased  to 
direct  that  the  road  by  tlic  east  eud  of  S.  James’s 
Park  might  ho  opened  for  carriage  traffic  from 
Marlborough  House-gate  to  Storey’s-gate.— Mr. 
AjTtoii  trusted  tlie  House  would  agree  wfth  him 
ill  thinking  that  it  Avas  not  desirable  to  treucli  upon 
the  ciijojmicut  of  the  jiarks  by  the  jmblic  without 
.ample  cause.  Every  new  road  necessarily  deprived 
the  parks  of  some  of  tlie  privacy  and  quietness 
which  Avas  their  main  attraction  to  tliose  wlio  wished 
to  escape  from  tho  crowded  and  noisy  streets,  and 
therefore  it  Avas  right  to  approach  this  subject  with 
liesitatioii  and  caution.  He  could  only  judge  of 
tlio  iiccessitA'  of  aiij'  encroachment  on  the  priA’acj'  of 
the  parks  from  the  expression  of  opinion  of  lion, 
members  reiiresenting  the  public  feeling  in  the 
matter.  AATicn  in  the  tirst  instance  it  AA-as  proposed 
to  run  a road  througli  tlie  ornamental  portion  of 
B.  James’s  Park  ho  deprecated  the  suggestion  as 
being  inconsistent  witli  the  reason,able  enjoAunent  of 
tho  park  (hear,  hear),  but  he  stated  at  the  same 
time  tliat  if  tho  Thames  Emhankmont  Aims  not 
opened,  and  should  King-street  be  blocked  up,  he 
should  bo  ready  to  offer  a temporaiy  arrangement  for 
the  coiiA'cnicuco  of  hou.  members.  However,  the 
rcA’crso  of  tho  coutiugcucj'  occurred,  and  thus  no 
serious  obstriictiou  arose  during  last  session.  During 
tlie  recess  ho  kneAv  from  his  own  experience  that 
there  had  been  no  such  diflicultj'  Avith  regard  to 
traffic  in  P.arliameiit-street  as  to  require  auy  change 
of  tliorouglifare.  L'uder  those  circumstances  he 
came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  there  was  no  pressing 
necessity  for  recommending  the  Govcnimeut  to  incur 
tho  expense  of  an  alteration  ; and  at  tlie  begiuning 
of  the  session,  Avheii  the  noble  lord  inquired  Avhctlier 
anytliiiig  bad  been  done,  he  stated  tliat  no  com- 
munication had  been  made  to  bini  suggesting  a 
change  of  the  kind.  He  thought  the  answer  should 
have  been  satisfactoiy  to  the  noble  lord,  for  it  sug- 
gested that  if  incoiiA'cnienee  Avas  felt,  it  would  be  for 
hou.  members  to  call  attcutiou  to  the  subject  He 


did  not  tlierefore  complain  of  tlie  course  boat  taken 
by  the  noble  lord,  and  if,  as  appeared  to  be  the  case, 
the  difficulty  he  had  coutemidated  last  session  had 
arisen,  he  must  consider  whether  steps  could  not  be 
taken  to  guard  against  incoiiveiiieiice.  He  gathered 
that  there  was  a general  concurrence  of  opinion  that 
it  Avould  bo  convcuioiit  for  hou.  members  to  make  use 
of  the  cliamiel  of  communication  suggested  bj’  the 
noble  lord,  and  it  Avould  be  his  duty  to  cousult  with 
her  Majesty’s  Government  as  to  the  expedieucj'  of 
ni.akiiig  tliat  road.  He  was  in  a position  to  state  tliat 
the  use  of  the  road  would  be  sanctioned.  The 
sanction  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Boyal  f.amily  had 
alreadj’’  been  granted  contingently  on  its  being 
required.  (Hear,  liear.)  But  ho  Avas  anxious  tliat  it 
should  be  understood  that  he  jjroposed  to  carry  out 
this  arrangement  on  the  conditions  he  had  mentioned 
last  j'ear.  Ho  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  noble 
lord  slioiild  rely  upon  this  statement,  and  refrain 
from  pressing  his  motion  for  an  addi-ess,  because 
some  of  its  teniis  were  ambiguous,  and  miglit  be  mis- 
niiderstood  as  referring  to  general  traffic.  The  road 
would  oulj'  be  open  to  special  traffic  for  the  con- 
venience of  hou.  members. — Lord  Boj’stou  then 
withdrew  his  motion. 

Lines  of  Eailavay  in  India. — Mr.  AVaterhouso 
asked  tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  wliat 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of  tlio 
Government  lines  of  railway  in  India  toAvards  giving 
effect  to  tlie  announcement  made  at  the  close  of  last 
session,  that  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the  Govemmeut 
to  commeuee  lajdng  down  railways  to  the  extent  of 
800  miles,  and  whetlicr  auj',  and  what,  linos  had 
alread}"  been  commenced  ; and,  if  not,  what  the  pre- 
sent iiiteiitioiis  of  the  Government  were. — Mr.  G. 
Duff  rcjilied  that  in  the  coiu’se  of  the  j'car,  so  far  as 
ho  AA'.as  aware,  645  miles  of  railway  had  been  opened, 
but  Ihe  line  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur  had  been  com- 
menced, and  would  be  pushed  forward  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Hyde  Pakk. — Mr.  Brogden  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  AVorles  whether  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  tho  satetj'  of  the  public  desiring  access  to 
Hj'de  Park  from  the  neiglibourhood  of  Brompton, 
by  constructing  an  underground  conmiunication  from 
Hie  south  to  the  north  of  Eotten-row. — Mr.  Ayrton 
replied  that  the  subject  bad  more  than  once  been 
under  tlie  consideration  of  the  Board  of  AA^orks.  If 
it  was  the  general  opinion  of  hon.  members  that  such 
conimniiication  should  be  made,  lie  should  be  liappy 
to  submit  an  estimate  on  the  subject. 


iiifciiig  Intelligence. 


rnURClIES  AND  CTEVPELS. 

Ai.dfield-cum-Studley'. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  church  of  Aldfield-cum-Studlej-  was  laid 
on  Saturdaj'  afternoon  by  the  Countess  De  Grey  and 
liipou.  The  site  of  the  neAV  building  is  at  the  Avest 
end  of  Studlej'  Park,  near  the  obelisk,  and  is  to  be 
an  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship  in  the  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Mr.  AA'.  Burges  is  the 
architect. 

Beverley.-— On  S.  Patrick’s  D.aA%  the  foundation 
stone  of  a neAV  (Koman)  Catholic  church  and  school, 
Avhich  have  been  dedicated  to  that  saint,  A\'as  laid  at 
Beverley.  The  building,  which  is  of  tAvo  storeys, 
comprises  on  the  ground-floor  a girls’  school,  79ft. 
by  17ft.  7in.  and  an  infants’  school,  33ft.  ‘2in.  by 
17ft.  7in.  The  height  of  the  schools  is  15ft.  clear. 
The  out-offices  of  the  usual  description  are  at  the 
rear  of  the  building.  The  Avhole  of  the  upper 
storeA'  is  deA'oted  to  the  purpose  of  a church,  and 
will  be  70ft  by  3Cft.,  and  32ft.  high  to  the  ceiling, 
affording  accommodation  to  480  people.  The 
roof  is  carried  hA'  Aa'C  chamfered  curved  principals, 
and  will  be  finished  on  the  inside  Arith  Avrought 
stained  and  varnished  boarding,  ample  ventilation 
space  being  proA'ided  in  the  ceilings.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  entirely  of  red  stock  and  moulded  bricks. 
Messrs.  Hockney  and  Liggins  are  the  contractors 
for  the  Avhole  of  the  works,  the  amount  being 
£1,500.  The  buildings  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Edward  Simpson,  architect,  of  Bradford. 

Convent  of  the  Assujiption,  Kensixgton- 
SQEARE. — The  new  chapel  of  this  convent  was 
opened  on  the  18th  inst.  by  the  Archbishop  of 
AA'estminster.  The  Perpetiml  Adoration  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  Institute  of  the  Assumption,  and  Air. 
Goldie,  the  architect,  Avorking  on  this  idea,  has 
treated  the  sauctuarA*  as  a kind  of  croAra.  surround- 
ing the  altar  with  polished  granite  columns  of  ele- 
gant proportion,  and  Avith  a liberal.  A'et  sober  hand, 
carA'ing  capitals  and  corbels  and  brackets  into  the 
richest  and  most  varied  forms.  IMessrs.  McDonald 
supplied  the  granite  colums.  The  lighting  is  b} 
Jlessr.^.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  and  Co.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child. 

Neavport. — A new  JeAvish  SA'nagogue  has  been 
opened  at  NeAvport,  Mon.,  on  AA'ednesday  Aveek,  from 
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designs  by  Mr.  Lawence.  The  buildings  form  a 
fagade  of  Romanesque  character,  of  which  the 
centre  comprises  the  entrance  porch,  lobbies,  and 
and  stairs,  the  left  wing  being  the  minister’s  house, 
and  the  right  wing  the  synagogue.  The  exterior  is 
of  black  rock  limestone,  having  a rockwork  face 
with  quoins,  strings,  reveals,  and  arches  of  gray 
brick,  and  Bath  stone  coping,  corbels,  and  keystones. 
The  synagogue  has  a group  of  four  small  ornamental 
windows  in  the  lower  part,  lighting  under  the 
gallery  set  apart  for  ladies,  and  another  group  formed 
by  two  semi-circular  headed  windows,  with  a circu- 
lar one  above  them,  confined  under  a large  semi- 
circular arch,  the  tympanum  or  interval  being  filled 
wifh  diaper  IMosaic  work,  in  bas  relief,  of  five  point 
stars  and  pellets.  The  minister’s  house,  forming  the 
left  wing,  is  of  the  same  character,  and  also  has  a 
gabled  end,  but  not  so  lofty  as  the  synagogue,  but 
the  windows  and  doorways  are  segmental-headed. 
The  entrance  porch  has  a wide  doorway,  with  bold 
moulded  brick  jambs  and  semicircular  head,  under  a 
corbelled  and  gabled  hood,  the  tympanum  having  a 
quatrefoil  panel  of  red  granite,  with  a Bath  stone 
chamfered  margin. 

Salford  — A new  (Roman)  Catholic  church,  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lad3'  of  INIount  Carmel,  was  opened  at 
Salford  last  week.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic, 
and  it  is  constructed  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
Its  breadth  is  55ft.  and  length  100ft.,  but  about 
20ft.  of  the  length,  at  the  lower  end,  has  been  par- 
titioned off  for  the  purpose  of  a school,  and  the 
place  reserved  exclusive!}^  for  devotional  purposes 
will  accommodate  a congregation  of  about  1,000 
persens.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Halliwell,  Cross- 
lane ; and  the  contractors  for  the  work  were  Mr. 
Healy,  Salford  (excavations  and  brickwork),  and 
Mr.  Morrissey,  Salford  (joiners’  work).  The  cost  is 
about  £1,200. 

York. — The  chancel  of  S.  Petrock’s  church  has 
just  been  restored  and  beautified  bj^  Mr.  Samuel 
Hutchison,  Broadgate,  ’ at  his  sole  expense.  The 
old  whitewash  of  the  dome  has  given  way  to  a light 
tinted  grajq  relieved  by  white  ribs,  converging  to  the 
centre-light  of  stained  scarlet  glass,  which  throws 
a warm  shade  over  the  whole.  The  old  dark  stone- 
painted  walls  are  now  diapered  with  imitation  silver 
fleur-de-lj's  on  a gray  ground.  The  reredos,  which 
was  decorated  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gendall,  has  been  renovated  in  the  same  stjde  as 
before,  whilst  the  two  gas  brackets  that  formerly 
disfigured  the  chancel  arches  are  succeeded  bj'  two 
handsome  illuminated  gas  standards,  springing  from 
the  altar-rails,  which  are  powdered  with  blue, 
reheved  with  gold  and  vermillion.  The  chancel 
arch  has  been  also  diapered  with  a dark  brown 
diaper  on  light  stone  ground,  surmounted  at  each 
end  with  two  fleurine  crosses,  whilst  the  enrichment 
over  the  pillars  is  relieved  with  white  and  gold.  The 
super-altar  is  painted  light  stone  colour,  and  the 
supports  on  each  side  of  the  altar  are  diapered  yfith 
Greek  crosses  (black)  on  a rich  crimson  ground. 

BUILDINGS. 

Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire. — The  new  county 
courts  are  now  nearly  completed.  The  old  house  in 
the  Beast-market,  built  by  E.  Hawksmoor, 
architect,  in  1759,  has  been  very  cleverly  converted 
into  offices  by  the  architect  of  the  Government, 
Thomas  Charles  Sorby,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  the 
court-room  and  the  public  portions  forms  the  Beau- 
mont-street  elevation,  with  entrance  for  judge  and 
public  entrance.  The  material  emploj'ed  is  red 
bricks  and  Ancaster  stone,  and  the  style  is  Grecian, 
freely  treated.  The  old  house  is  a large  square  brick 
building,  in  the  stjde  so  well  known,  with  square 
windows  and  doors,  and  gauged  brick  strings  and 
arches.  The  architect  has  relieved  this  bj’’  inserting 
two  handsome  stone  doorwaj's  with  pediments  and 
severe  Grecian  mouldings,  the  one  in  the  Beast- 
market  front  especially  noticeable  for  the  clever 
manner  in  which  a transom  head,  with  small 
columns,  has  been  introduced  to  take  off  the  appear- 
ance of  excessive  height  in  the  doorwaj'.  The  ground 
floor  is  conveniently  planned,  and  contains  a large 
entrance  hall  for  the  public,  with  an  open  timber 
roof,  and  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  from  Messrs. 
Whetstone’s,  of  Coalville,  and  a large  court-room 
with  all  conveniences.  Females’ waiting-room,  judge’s 
room,  jur3'-room,  separate  W.C.’s  for  females,  judges, 
clerks,  and  the  public,  alarge  public  office, bailiff’s  office, 
and  bankruptcy  office,  registrar’s  room,  &c.  The  first 
floor  is  let  to  the  registrars  for  private  offices,  and 
contains  three  offices.  The  second  floor  contains 
kitchen,  parlour,  scullery,  and  two  bedrooms  for  the 
office-keeper,  larder,  coal-house,  &c.  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Nottingham,  is  the  contractor  ; Mr.  Freeman,  the 
gasfitter ; and  Mr.  Robert  Phillips,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works. 


The  salaiy  of  the  surv03'or  to  the  Hackney  District 
Board  of  Works  has  been  raised  from  ,£350  to  £G50. 


NOTICE. 


Adverti.ser.s  and  others  are  respectfully  requested 
to  forward  their  communications  for  the  next  num- 
ber not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Wednesday  next,  as 
the  Building  News  will  be  published  on  Thur.sda3’, 
the  (ith  proximo,  the  following  da3’^  being  Good 
Friday. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  re.sponsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondenLs.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commmnications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 


To  Ouii  Reapers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W,C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p,m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— R.  0.,  E.  T.  R.,  W.  P.  Me.  K..  Thos.  Stout, 
jun.,  J.  P.  S,,  C.  B,  A.,  W,  M,  and  Co.,  Geo.  Turner,  J,  C., 
T.H.  E.,  W.  B.,  J.  P.  S.,  S.  and  P„  W.  and  B.,  E.  K.,  A.  S., 
J.  n.  T.,  W.  W.,  Ernest,  Admirer  of  A.  Diirer,  A Competi- 
tor, S.  A,,S.  and  Co.,  P.  Bros,  Art,  A.  T.,  T.  H.  G.,  W.  J.  W. 
R.  N.  S.,  S.  E. 

P.  E.  M. — Please  send  the  explanations,  with  a few  simple 
diagrams  of  isometrical  proportion. 

P.  E.  M.  and  P.— Mr.  Norman  Shaw. 

M.  J. — Your  reply  on  isometrical  drawing  is  simply  an 
advertisement,  and  therefore  not  inserted. 


fcHspitbeiite. 


ESCAPE  FROM  FIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — The  sad  accidents  caused  by  fires  in  London 
during  the  past  month  induce  me  to  ask  for  the 
insertion  of  a few  lines  on  a subject  of  much  prac- 
tical moment.  I allude  to  the  serious  risk  of  life 
annually  incurred  by  the  visitor.s  to  our  seaside 
watering-places,  where  the  lodging-hou.ses,  mostl3' 
tenanted  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  by 
two,  three,  and  even  four  families  together,  are 
almost  invariably  unprovided  with  any  means  of 
escape  by  the  roofs,  while  tlie  staircases  are  ver3^ 
generally  of  wooden  construction,  and  contracted  in 
size.  In  many  localities  no  fire-engine  is  kept  by 
the  town,  and  I have  often  trembled  to  think  of  the 
results  which  would  almost  inevitably  attend  the 
occurrence  of  a fire.  The  remedies,  partial  though 
the3'  be,  that  I would  suggest  are  : — Firstl3q  that 
local  authorities  generally  should  have  their  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  London  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  are  willing,  so  far 
as  their  funds  will  allow,  to  suppl3^  fire  escape 
ladders  gratuitousl3q  provided  only  that  suitable 
arrangements  are  made  for  their  safe  keeping,  and, 
failing  this,  that  they  should  be  urged  to  provide 
ordinary  ladders  to  be  kept  exclusively  for  use  at 
fires  in  some  central  and  accessible  spot.  Secondly, 
that  builders  should  be  brought  by  pressure  of  public 
feeling  to  find  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  houses 
with  parapets,  and  not  eaves,  and  having  ready 
means  of  communication  to  the  adjoining  roofs.  I 
have  always  been  at  a loss  to  understand  why  this 
latter  point  has  not  been  rendered  compulsor3’  b3^  our 
Town  Building  Acts,  but  where  for  the  most  part 
every  man’s  house  is  his  castle  the  necessit3^  is  not 
so  extreme  as  in  the  crowded  dwellings  at  the  sea- 
side. It  also  occurs  to  me  that  some  strong,  though 
liglit  and  portable,  form  of  ladder  might  be  con- 
structed for  private  use,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
service  if  any  of  your  readers  could  afford  any  prac- 
tic.al  suggestions  on  this  head. — Yours  obediently, 

P. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  C051PETITION  AND 
PENNY-A-LINERS. 

Sir, — One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  competitions  is 
that  competitors  are  too  often  judged  and  criticised 
by  those  who  are  totally  unfit  to  form  an  opinion  at 
all  in  matters  of  art.  Perhaps  the  ver3’’  worst  class 
of  these  critics  are  ordinary  newspaper  reporters, 
who  feel  obliged  to  say  something  about  what  is 
going  on  in  their  district,  and  in  whose  remarks  on 
matters  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
rashness,  inconsideration,  or  ignorance  most  pre- 
dominates. The  Birmingham  competition  affords 
such  a glaring  instance  of  this  kind  that  I should 
be  much  obliged  if  \'ou  would  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  it  in  3'our  paper  of  this  week.  I 
have  seen  the  instructions  to  architects,  have  looked 


through  the  plans  with  great  care,  and  have  also 
read  the  torrents  of  abuse  which  are  poured  upon 
them  by  these  penny-a-lincrs.  Now,  ,Sir,  how  do 
these  critics  describe  the  amount  of  labour  in  thc.se 
plans  : — “ At  the  lowest  estimate,  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  the  competitors  in  preparing  the  costly 
and  elaborate  plans  may  be  taken  at  £100  each,  or 
collectively,  £3,000.”  Again:  “The  plans  gener- 
ally seem  to  have  been  prepared  with  considerable 
conscientious  labour,  and  in  many  cases  go  into  an 
immense  amount  of  detail,  Ac.”  Again : “ There 
is  a vast  amount  of  thought,  labour,  and  cost  em- 
bodied in  the  twent3"-nine  sets  of  drawings  now  on 
view  ; ” and  3’et  the3'  would  have  us  believe  that 
thirty  gentlemen  who  are  in  apo.sition  to  spend  £100 
on  a venture  of  this  sort,  to  say  nothing  of  time, 
and  labour,  and  who  include  in  their  number,  I believe, 
all  the  leading  architects  of  Birmingham — have  so 
failed  that  their  labours  are  “unresisting  imbecilit3'.” 
“ a dreary  jumble  of  common-place  ambition,” 
“ poor  and  inappropriate  in  the  extreme,”  “ dark, 
gloomy,  unhealthy,  and  unwholesome  ; ” “ feeble  in 
conception,  poor  in  detail,  and  ineffective  in  group- 
ing,” “ fantastical  congregation  of  deformities ; ” 
“ would  disgrace  an  architectural  pupil  of  two  3’ears’ 
standing;”  and  much  more  of  the  same  tune. 

Next,  how  do  the  critics  speak  of  their  own 
labours  ? “ In  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

plans,”  sa3's  one,  ‘■‘■fairly  to  examine  them  would 
require  more  days’  study  than  we  have  been  able  to 
spare  hours.”  Again  : “ In  what  we  have  to  say  of 
the  competitions,  we  shall  speak  of  the  designs  (sic) 
only,  and  this  generally,  leaving  detailed  criticism 
ami  remarks  on  the  plans  to  a future  notice.” 
Again : “ We  cannot  undertake  at  present  to  do 
more  than  record  our  general  impressions.”  Lastl3', 
one  says,  with  a sort  of  humilit3',  that  it  is  “ a con- 
test (i.e.,  the  competition),  “in  which  chance,  or 
caprice,  or  ignorance,  often  determines  the  reward.” 

Tliis  is  a set  of  drawings,  in  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  had  an  archi- 
tectural education  to  form  an  opinion,  because  per- 
spective drawings  are  excluded  ; and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  were  these  ver3'  designs  illustrated  b3' 
perspectives,  the  same  critics  would  be  loud  in  their 
praises  who  now  vie  with  one  another  in  their  con- 
demnation, for  no  architect  could  examine  these 
plans  and  not  see  abundance  of  skilful  planning  and 
able  designing  in  them ; nor  could  an3'  architect 
read  the  local  criticisms  and  believe  that  the3’  had  been 
written  by  gentlemen  of  architectural  education. 
Apologizing  for  taking  up  so  much  of  3'Our  space,  I 
remain.  Sir,  3’our  obedient  servant, 

A Critic  of  the  Critics. 


TIN-LINED  PIPES. 

Sir, — I lately  sent  3’ou  a few  words  in  defence  of 
the  patent  tin-lined  lead  pipes  in  opposition  to  re- 
marks which  appeared  in  an  American  paper.  I 
have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  patent,  I beg  to 
say,  and  know  nothing  of  the  manufacturers,  but  on 
sanitary  grounds  admire  the  invention,  and  think  it 
would  be  ver3'  lamentable  if  mistakes  or  mali- 
cious reports  prevented  or  dela3'ed  its  universal 
adoption.  The  owners  of  the  patent,  or  manufac- 
turers, will  no  doubt  reply  in  detail  to  the  charges 
made.  But  I should  like  to  ask  if  the  communica- 
tions which  appeared  in  your  journal  ostensibl3'  from 
America  bore  evidence  of  being  bond  fide.  They 
appeared  so  quickl3'  after  the  paragraphs  which 
elicited  them  as  to  excite  no  small  surprise.  There 
is  naturally  jealousy  and  ill-will  in  the  trade  res- 
pecting an  article,  which  will  much  affect  existing 
interests,  and  the  fault-finding  remarks  are  so  op- 
posed to  experience  here  that  the  idea  of  some 
trickery  at  once  arises.  If  the  American  experience 
is  genuine,  it  can  scarcel3'  be  that  the  pipes  experi- 
mented upon  were  at  all  similar  to  the  English  pro- 
duction, but  must  have  been  of  base  American 
manufacture.  Of  the  English  tin-lined  pipes,  it 
may  be  safel3'  asserted  that  the  tin  does  not  oxidise 
by  water ; that  the  tin  does  not  require  to  be 
stripped  off  to  make  a joint;  that  the  tin  cannot 
become  separated  from  the  lead ; and  that  the 
dropping  of  solder  would  not  have  the  effect  said  to 
hav'e  occurred. — I am,  &c.,  P.  E.  Masey. 

[How  our  correspondent  could  ask  whether  the 
communications  referred  to  were  genuine  or  not  we 
can  scarcely  imagine,  when  the  name  of  the  writer, 
address,  and  date  are  given.  Of  course  they  were 
genuine. — Ed.] 


THE  “CRITERION”  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — IVe  have  read  the  letter  of  “ P.  E.  M.”  in 
the  Building  News  of  Saturday  last,  and  must 
express  our  surprise  that  it  should  receive  insertion 
in  the  columns  of  a well-conducted  journa', 'which  else- 
where characteri.ses  the  building  we  are  about  to 
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erect  as  “an  establisliment  for  public  entertainments 
of  a lirst-elass  character,”  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  “ Jlessrs.  Spiers  and  I’ond  have  set  an  admir- 
able example.”  _ , . 

That  the  vriler  of  the  letter  is  disjiosed  to  do  us 
harm  there  can  be  no  doubt ; that  he  has  written  a 
letter  the  tendency  of  which  to  do  us  iiijiiry 
may  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  actionable,  is  also 
(luite  clear.  He  m.akes  false  statements  and  lap 
down  unfounded  premises,  from  which  he  draws  the 
most  ridiculous,  but  at  the  same  time  very  injurious, 
conclnsioiis.  A’ith  what  show  of  right  does  he^‘lare 


Intotoinmumtatioit. 


questions. 


concinsioiis.  tin.ii  ,,  ..hi  c... ..  — - o - . 

to  say  that  the  building  is  to  be  nominally 

...  .SI  1 l.i.  U /\llt  t 


restaurant,”  but  will  no  doubt  “bear  put  the 
character  peculi.ar  to  such  a locality.  la 

locality?  Piccadilly  ? Though  ne.ar  the  llaj- 
market,  vet  within  sight  of  the  Eoyal  .pademy  and 
tlie  houses  of  the  learned  societies— witlim  a stone  s 
throw  of  St.  Jame.s’s  Hall  and  the  Monday  1 opular 
Concerts— close  to  the  best  clubs,  the  Ceological 
Museum,  and  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  your 
torrcsiiondent  i,rophecies  that  it  will  be  a central 
attraction  of  ‘ gav  life,’  and  like  all  such  places  pp 
in  proportion  to  the  profligacy  of  its  pidrons.  M e 
trust  the  public  know  well  enough  that  we  hap 
never  connected  ourselves  with  any  disreputable 
establishment,  and  we  should  not  now  be  foolish 
enough  to  endanger  our  reputation.  The  attemptpf 
vour  correspondent  to  get  out  of  the  difliculty  by  in 
"sinuating  that  we  shall  fail,  give  up  the  premises, 
and  let  them  pass  into  the  hands  of  less  reputable 
managers  is  quite  uiijustiliable.  He  sptes  that  he 
has  seen  the  designs,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  our  intentions.  If  he  has  done  so,  he  must  be 
aware  that  the  establishment  in  Piccadilly  is 
intended  by  us  to  be  a place  for  fashionable  con- 
eerts— for  balls  such  as  are  given  at  M illis  s Looms, 
dinners  on  great  public  occasions,  select  entertain- 
ments, and  e.xhibitions  of  works  of  art.  TVe  pro- 
pose to  give  to  the  public  generally  all  the  advan 
tan-es  of  a tirst-class  club,  and  the  plans  have  been 
drawn  with  that  intention.  'When  your  corre- 
spondent questions  the  right  of  the  TYoods  and 
Forests  to  let  the  ground  for  such  a budding,  ^mid 
predicts  the  loss  of  license  and  “ shutting  up,”  he 
ventures  his  own  singular  opinion.  As  for  his 
statements  that  the  structure  cannot  be  built  for  the 
money,  and  that  the  cost  will  be  far  more  than  we 
have  estimated,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  more 
confidence  in  our  artists  and  surveyors  than  we 
have  in  “P.  E.  M.,”  who  winds  up  his  letter  by 
saying  that  the  competitors  have  “ little  to  expect.  ’ 
Does  he  mean  that  we  shall  not  fulfil  fhe  contract 
into  which  we  entered  on  inviting  the  competition  ? 
If  so,  we  answer  that  the  contract  is  fulfilled.  TVifli 
re'^ard  fo  his  fin.al  expression  of  fear  that  “the 
whole  thing  would  come  to  naught,”  w'e  woidd  advise 
him  not  to  let  his  ow'ii  failures,  nor  those  of  wouldpe 
competing  friends,  render  him  too  anxious  in  wishing 
to  see  the  failure  of  others.  If  we  refrain  from 
taking  further  steps  to  counteract  the  injury  in- 
tended in  his  letter,  it  will  simply  be  because  we 
think  the  motive  which  prompted  him  to  write  it 
will  be  apparent  to  every  reader. — TVe  are.  Sir, 

Spiers  and  Pond. 

Central  Office,  38,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
March  20,  1871. 


most  appropriate  and  economical,  and,  if  it  is  a mode- 
rate load,  fix  up  a wood  beam  of  sufficient  streugfli. 
The  employment  of  fiitched  beams  is  gradually  dying 
out. — 1-Tn  Mot. 


i_Prussian  Blue.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
infmni  me  how  figures  in  Prussian  blue  can  be  removed 
from  a ground  tint  of  lake?— A Header. 

rM72.1— Competition.— Is  the  result  of  the  com- 
petition for  Victoria  Hotel,  Coatham,  Hedcar,  je 
made  public  ?— F.  . 

rnTS.l-Measurement  of  Mason^.-In  the 
event  of  a contract  being  undertaken  simply  to  execute 
certain  masonry  at  a stated  price  per  cubic  foot,  would 
it  brmore  equitable  to  measure  full  size  every  way  of 
stone  consumed,  or  strictly  nett  m finished  work  P. 

[2174.]— Gothic  Brick  Architecture.— M liat  is 
the  best  work  on  it  ?— S.  F.  P. 

rn  75  1-Cutting  Holes  in  Glass.-How  can 
small  holes,  say  1-1  Gin.  to  l-8in.  di.ameter,becut  or  bored 
in  flat  glass,  thickness  about  2Coz.  ?— H.  H.  i . 

r2i7G  1 — Strength  of  Girders. — IVill  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kindly  inform  me  how  it  is  tliat, 
though  the  strain  in  the  web  of  a plate  girder  increases 
from  the  centre  to  the  ends,  yet  the  depth  of  tliegirdei 

is  often  less  at  the  ends  than  in  the  centre  the  plates 

bciim  made  tliicker  towards  the  ends  according  to  the 
strain  ? Is  there  any  advantage  in  giving  a curved  top 
to  the  girder,  as  the  plates  can  be  increased  in  thick- 
ness, whether  the  top  of  tlie  girder  is  level  or  arched  . 
Also  how  is  the  strain  on  the  upper  plates  of  the 
girder  calculated  when  the  top  is  arched?— a-  4-  y. 

r-2177  ]— A Band  Yard.— IVill  you  oblige  by 
answering,  in  the  Building  News,  the  number  ol 
superficial  feet  in  a laud  yard,  or  if  it  is  the  same 
quantity  of  feet  as  in  a pole  or  perch?  Vour  so  doing 
will  greatly  oblige.— C.  W. 

[2178.] — Measurement  of  Mouldings.  Mill 
som’eone  briefly  describe  the  cymagraph,  an  iustriuneiit 
used  for  measuring  the  profiles  of  existing  mouldings, 
giving  its  price  and  maker? — VIaurice  B.  Ada.us. 

1-2179.] — Cleaning  Pictures  and  Picture 
Frames.— MTU  any  of  your  readers  oblige  by  inform- 
ing me  the  materials  and  method  used  in  cleaning  and 
varnishing  oil  paintings  ? Also,  how  to  clean  and  reno- 
vate gilt  frames? — F.  T. 

[-2180  ]— Trikedrals.— Can  any  kind  reader  tell  me 
of  a book  which  fully  explains  the  properties  of  tri- 
hedrals?  I find,  in  page  30  of  Nicholsons  work  on 
oblique  arches,  only  one  case  out  of  six  is  explained. 
Also  where  to  procure  Mr.  Barry's  (of  Manchester) 
work  on  groin  arches,  or  some  other  practical  treatise 
on  them? — T.  F. 


[-2 1G9.]— Ventilators  for  Chimney  Breasts.— 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at  making  a venti- 
lator which  would  discharge  the  foul  air  out  of  tlie 
room  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  smoke  from 
coming  in,  my  last  one  seems  to  answer  the  purpose. 
The  ventilator  is  placed  as  near  the  top  of  the  room  as 
iiossihle.  A cast-iron  frame  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
chimney  breast  flush  with  the  plaster ; the  face  casting 
inside  of  room  is  fastened  by  two  thumb-screws  to  the 
frame  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  has  a projecting  flange  on 
the  hack  to  receive  the  air  tube.  The  air  tube  is  made 
of  tin,  and  is  permanently  fixed  to  flange  ; it  is  4 indies 
diameter,  and  turned  up  inside  of  flue  as  shown.  MTien 


ELEVATIQM 


VERTICAl.  SECTIOW 


ALBERT  HUHEH’S  ENG  1! .WINGS. 

Sir,— It  has  struck  me  that  if  these  valuable  re- 
productions were  accomiaiuied  by  a critical  notice, 
jiointing  out  more  in  detail  their  great  excellence,  and 
in  what  their  particular  value  consists,  they  would  be 
much  more  welcome  to  the  mass  of  your  readers,  es- 
pecially as  their  enjoyment  and  appreciation  depend  on 
a cultivated  taste,  which  some  well-written  remarks 
would  certainly  tend  to  develope. 

All  i^xpljiiiutiou  of  some  of  their  beauties  would 
assist  many  to  enjoy  them,  when  perhaps,  unaided,  they 
would  he  unable  to  appreciate  their  value.  M'ould  not 
some  one  well  up  in  their  “subtleties  write  a word 
or  two  to  point  them  out?  They  would  then  be 
“educators"  indeed,  and  do  endless  good.  I am,  &c., 
MTi.liam  Henry  Lockwood. 

10,  Johu-street,  Adelphi,  M’.C.,  JIarch  27,  1871. 


[2181.]— Stain  on  Slates.— I laid  Stourbridge 
ridge  tiles  in  I’ortland  cement,  and,  before  the  cement 
was  fully  hard  it  rained,  and  ran  a little  of  the  cement 
on  M'yatt's  Bangor  tiles,  ivhich  caused  a stain.  Hie 
architect  will  not  certify  for  my  contract  as  long  as  the 
stain  is  on  the  slates.  Ferhaps  some  reader  will  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  how  1 can  remove  it. — 1 . N. 

[2182.] —Materials  for  Composing  Gelatine.— 

M'ould  any  of  your  numerous  readers  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  where  and  how  to  obtain  materials  for  com- 
posing  gelatine,  and  how  to  apply  it  for  casting  orna- 
ments in  plaster?  I am  learning  modelling  and  have 
been  recommended  to  you ; and,  being  a subscriber  foi 
several  years  I now  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  your 
aid  in  this,  to  me,  an  important  matter.— 1 ours. 
Modeller. 


the  chimney  requires  sweeping,  the 
removed,  and  the  front  casting,  with  an  air  tube  attached, 
is  drawn  out,  it  can  be  taken  out  and  re-inserted  in  less 
than  three  mindtes.  Any  particles  of  soot  which  may 
drop  into  the  tube  Inside  the  flue  are  blowm  out 
directly  by  the  current  of  foul  air  rushing  through,  and 
certainly  I have  not  seen  any  pass  into  the  interior  of 
the  rooim  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  tube  should  be 
cireX;  my  trial  one  is  square,  and  made  of  wood 
covered  with  tin,  the  frame  inside  of  room  is  also  square 
with  a square  hole  through  -,  it  looks  clumsy,  aini  ^ 
making  a new  one  to  above  sketch,  as  the  circulai  tube 
wiU  have  less  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  ascent  of  ; 
the  smoke.  Supposing  the  height  of  the  flue  to  be  SO 
feet  temperature  of  same  82°F.,  and  the  temperature  of 

lonlaiiTL  62°  F.,  then,  by  a formula  gi^^^^^  on  page 

573  Vol  XII.,  of  the  English  Mechanic,  the  foul  air  . 
w-ould  pass  through  the  ventilator  at  the  rate  of  about  , 
485  feet  per  minute.  My  trial  ventilator  has  an  apei-  . 
ture  equal  to  7 square  inches,  and,  at  the  above  i-ate  , 
will  carry  off  about  23  cubic  feet  of  foul  air  per  , 

It  is  obviously  only  a makeshift  style  of  ventilatoi,  but  ,, 
iUs  S hLnone,  and,  by  suspending  a piece  o 
whitrtissue  paper  with  thread  from  the  ceiling  in  front 
ome  a^extoeMhe  action  of  the  current  of  air  may  be 
witnessed. — Fin  Mot. 


REPLIES, 


Sir  _-\Vith  Jill  deference  to  your  many  correspond- 
ents who  are  in  favour  of  A.  Diirer's  engravings,  1 for 
one  must  confess  that  \ cannot  ajipreciate  them,  and 
would  much  prefer  illustrations  of  good  modern  build- 
ings and  composition  designs  of  superior  merit,  than 
Diirer's  engravings  and  Church  of  Lubentius  uud  ob- 
jects of  antiipmriun  interest. 

My  idea  is  that  purely  architectural  objects  are  more 
in  keeping  with  the  title  of  your  journal,  and  such 
illnstnuions  as  the  “ J^underland  Hunk  " and  “ The  In- 
tlnnary,  which  appeared  a week  or  two  back,  are  far 
the  best. — I am,  &c., 

IWccles,  March  25,  1S71.  S.  P.  Pells. 


[2141.]— Hour  Glass.— If  the  inquiry  relates  to 
pulpit  glasses,  I beg  to  say  tliere  are  iioue  so  early  as  the 
tifteentli  century.  Numerous  specimens  exist  of  post- 
Keformatioii  date  ; one  of  them  is  figured  in  Barker  s 
“ Glossary.” — B.  E.  M. 

[2161.] — Timber. — The  deals  named  are  all  Swedish, 
and  tlie  same  quality  as  Sw'edish  timber,  but  bear  no 
comparison,  either  for  strength  or  durability,  "ith 
Meiuel  or  Dantzic  timber,  or  Russian  or  Norway  deals. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
the  quoted  prices  of  timber  in  the  “ Timber  Trade 
Review”  in  this  paper,  you  will  see  a proof  of  this,  not- 
witlistanding  tlie  statements  of  interested  parties. 
Architects  may  as  well  specify  Swedish  timber  at  once, 
and  cheajien  cost,  as  pay'  for  Moincl  or  Dantzic,  and 
sanction  the  use  of  Swedish  deals. — Clerk  or  Morks. 

[2162.] — Original  Design  of  S.  Paul’s. — A 
ground  iilaii  of  tliis  building,  as  originally  designed,  is 
engraved  in  Elmo's  “ Life  of  Sir  Cliristopher  M i^en. 

A model  of  tlie  same  can  be  seen  at  S.  I’aul's. — B.  E.  M. 

[2163.]— Water  Closets.— Having  lately  had  a 
large  seliool  in  liaiid,  1,  after  consideration  of  the  rival 
claims  of  patentees,  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
valve  closet  of  Jouiiiugs,  Stangate,  was  tlie  best,  and  I 
liave  found  it  answer  perfectly.  I should  recommend 
“ An  Old  Subscriber”  to  pay  a visit  to  Jennings's  manu- 
factory, as  his  lavatory  tittiugs  and  other  sanitary 
inventions  foi^ schools,  &c.,  are  very  satisfactory.  • 
B.  E.  M. 

[2165.] — ArcMtectural  Travelling  Scliolar- 
ships. — Apply  to  the  respective  secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  tlie  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
— B.  E.  M 


72169  ] —Ventilation  for  Chimney  Breasts. 

The  Boyle  valve  consists  of  a metal  plate,  set  a an  an£e 
of  about  70°  from  the  horizon,  in  a rectangular  fiame, 
the  plate  being  pierced  with  nine  or  more  rectangular  j 
apertures  each  of  these  apertures  is  loose  y placed 

a^smaU  damper  of  mica,  attached  by  brass  chains  oi  l 
hooks  on  the  upper  edge  to  the  valve  I 

inclination  keeps  the  dampers  closed,  and  pi ei  ents  oacK 

dranghtTburm  are  so  1^  that  the  least  tendency  o 
an  up  current  raisL  them,  and  allows  the 
the  room  to  escape.  They  should  never  e p 
smoke  flue  that  is  ® cjiaU^ 

Sorry,  27,  Bruuswick-square. 

r-)t70  1— Sounding  Boards.— A sounding  board 

ceiling  of  the  church.  ^"I’lnr^ieaker  so  that 

of  the  pulpit,  and  suspend  It  over  the  speake.^^^^ 

he  will  stand  about  one-third  of  its  uie 

by'  stencil  work. — Fin  !Mot. 


A now  railway  station  is  about  to  bo  oivctod  at 
Ilriton  Ferry.  It  will  be  a rock  stonework  building, 
with  freestone  dressings. 


[2166.] — Ventilation. — About  100ft.  per  minute. 
— Fin  Mot. 


[2167.] — Flitclied  Beams. — If  the  beam  is  to  carry 
a huge  wciglit,  then  a east  or  wrouglit-irou  girder  is  the 


The  works  in  connection  v-itli  the 
Catholic  Church  at  Arundel,  Sussex  bare 
sumed,  having  been  suspended  all  tliroUoh 
winter. 

A paragraph  appeared  in  the  .* 

ilarch  17,  respecting  a tobacco  P'Pf' 

been  up  at  TauutoTi  witu  tbo  dat 

Deception  or  mistake  must  exist  in  respect  o ^ 
date,  as  tobacco  is  said  not  to  have  been  mtioduced 
into  this  country  until  108G. — 1’.  D.  M. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ci>AiM  FOR  Dilapidations.  — Newton  and 
Others  v.  Smith. — Tliis  action,  heard  at  the  recent 
Sussex  Lent  A.ssizes,  was  hrong'Iit  by  the  executors 
ot  tlio  late  Mr.  Kipping-,  of  Brighton,  ag'ainst  Mr. 
George  Smith,  for  allog'od  dilapidations  on  tlie  pro- 
mises, 34,  AVest-streot,  Brighton,  and  cottage  in  the 
rear,  iu  Ilussell-street,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
twenty-one  years’  lease  ot  the  same.  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  produced  the  lease  and  explained  the  cove- 
nants ; he  also  stated  that  ho  had  been  over  the  pro- 
mises, and  found  them  to  ho  in  a very  bad  state.  Mr. 
B.  H.  Nunn,  surveyor,  estimated  the  damage  at 
£-219  18s.  lid.,  though  much  more  would  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  place  in  a.s  perfect  a state  as  it  could 
possibly  bo  pmt  iu.  Mr.  Vincent  Freeman,  of  the 
firm  of  Oheeseman  and  Co.,  builders,  Brighton,  said 
he  had  been  over  the  place,  and  estimated  the  work 
requh-ed  to  be  done,  as  per  the  surveyor’s  specifica- 
tion, at  £212  7s.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended 
that  the  dilapidations  arose  from  reasonable  wear 
and  tear,  and  from  the  extreme  age  of  the  buildings, 
which  it  was  admitted  wore  over  two  hundred  years 
old.  Defendant  stated  that  he  had  .spent  very  large 
sums  of  money  in  alterations  and  repairs,  but  his 
lordship  pointed  out  in  his  summing  up  that  if  he 
had  done  so  it  was  for  liis  own  advantage,  that  he 
might  realise  more  from  the  property,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stipulation  to  keep  the  place 
in  reasonable  repair.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  to  the  extent  of  £65. 

Westminster  County  Court,  March  23. — 
AVilkie  y.  Godfrey  and  Stoker. — (Before  F. 
Bayley,  Esq.,  judge,  and  a jurj-.)  The  new  trial  in  this 
case,  which  was  reported  in  our  columns  recently, 
took  place  on  Thursday  haet,  and  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  the  whole  day.  The  evidence  of 
the  witness  for  plaintiff  and  defendants  as  sworn  on  a 
former  occasion  and  reported  fu  the  Building 
News,  was  recapitulated  at  considerable  length, 
t ho  substance  being  materially  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Weymouth, 
surveyor,  of  Moorgate-street,  City,  who  had  esti- 
mated the  work  done  as  worth  at  most  £9  5s.  7d. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  new  trial  was  granted 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  against 
the  weight  of  evidence.  On  this  occasion  a new  jury 
was  empannelled,  to  whom  Mr.  Eoberts,  of  Clements- 
lun,  addressed  himself  at  considerable  length,  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  when  his  Honour  summed  up 
with  great  minuteness,  and  directed  their  attention 
to  two  questions,  whether,  1st,  there  was  any  agree- 
ment, and  2nd,  whether  or  not  the  work  was 
properly  executed.  He  then  left  the  matter  entirely 
in  the  jury’s  hands,  who  at  once  returned  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  £18,  less  £1  for  gas  fittings  which 
were  very  badly  done. 

Case  Under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act. — A Warning  to  Builders. — At  Guildhall 
Police-court,  Mr.  Charles  Burtwell,  builder,  of 
Lower  N orwood,  was  summoned  by  the  district  sur- 
vej’or  of  the  northern  division  of  the  City  of  London, 
before  Sh-  Eobert  W.  Carden,  for  non-compliance 
with  a notice  of  irregular  works  which  existed  at 
the  premises,  No.  3,  Copthall-court,  Throgmorton- 
street. — Mr.  Edmund  AVoodthoi-pe  said  that  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  state  of  the  party- wall  of 
3,  Copthall-court,  and  G,  AVarnford-court,  by  Messrs. 
Cawston  and  Co.,  they  having  noticed  a strong  smell 
of  bui-nmg.  Notice  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Barker, 
the  owner  of  No.  3,  Copthall-court,  to  discontinue 
fires,  and  a notice  was  subsequently  served  upon  the 
defendant  to  “ cut  into  and  bore,”  &c.,  to  ascertain 
the  thickness  of  the  chimney  backs  and  flues.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  two  flues  (14  x 9 inches)  had 
been  out  into  the  party  wall,  to  -within  inches  of 
the  face  of  the  wall  on  Messrs.  Cawston’s  side,  and 
that  some  old  bond  timber  which  existed  in  the  wall 
had  also  been  cut  away,  a portion  of  which  was 
charred.  The  defendant  had  thus  rendered  liimsolf 
liable  to  a penalty  of  £20  per  day. — Mr.  Bm-twell, 
while  fully  admitting  the  facts,  said  he  was  con- 
-vinced  at  the  time  that  the  back  of  the  flue 
was  9 inches  tliick,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  a hoader 
and  stretcher,  and  further  tried  the  soundness  of  the 
wall  with  a hammer  and  chisel.  He  was  willing, 
however,  to  rectify  the  h-rcgularity  at  once,  but  the 
tenants  in  occupation  refused  to  let  him  in  on  then- 
side,  and  Messrs.  Cawston  on  the  other. — Mr.  Burra, 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  said  that  they  could  not  let 
the  defendant  in  to  carry  out  the  notice  served  upon 
him  unless  some  suitable  office  was  obtained  for  their 
use  while  the  work.s  were  being  executed. — Su-  E. 
W.  Carden  adjourned  the  caee  for  a week,  iu  order 
that  the  parties  might  come  to  some  arrangement. — 
At  the  adjourned  meeting,  Mr.  AVoodthoriie  said  that 
nothing  had  been  done.— The  defendant  said  he  had 
been  refused  admission ; but,  ha-ving  entered  into  an 
agi-eement  with  the  tenants’  solicitors  to  be  allowed 
access  to  the  premises,  he  was  prepared  to  comply 
with  Mr.  AA'^oodthorpo’s  notice  if  the  magistrate 
would  gi-ant  six  days  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
works.  The  case  was  ag.aiu  adjourned. — On  Tues- 
day, the  14th  Miy-ch,  the  further  hearing  came  before 
Su-  AV.  A.  Eose ; but,  as  the  defendant  was  not  in 
attendance,  the  Chief  Clerk  suggested  that  another 
summons  be  issued  for  the  following  Thursday. — 
The  owner  (Mr.  Barker)  then  came  forward  to  say 
the  reason  the  defendant  was  not  in  attendance  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  work  was  being  proceeded 


with ; whereupon  Mr.  AVoodthoiqje  emphatically 
denied  such  statement. — On  the  following  Thursday 
Mr.  AVoodthorpo  was  e.x.amincd  as  to  the  facts 
alroad}'  stated,  and  pressed  for  a penalty,  since  the 
promises  of  the  defendant  liad  not  been  fulfilled. — 
Mr.  Eoberts,  architect,  ot  Laurence  I’ountney-lane, 
boro  testimony  to  the  evidence  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor.— The  defendant  said  that  since  the  tenants 
had  given  him  permission  to  do  the  works  the  land- 
lord had  withheld  his  consent  until  the  previous  day, 
when  the  works  were  commenced  to  be  rectified. — 
Sir  AV.  A.  Eose  said  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  fine 
the  defendant  40s.,  allow  the  expenses  of  the  district 
survejmr  and  Mr.  Eoberts,  and  make  an  order  for  the 
works  to  be  completed  within  six  days. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  Dr.apers’  H.ill. — Mr.  E.  AV.  AVyonto  whom 
the  new  hall  of  the  Drapers’  Company  owes  many  of 
its  sculptures,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  com- 
pany to  execute  two  statues  for  the  grand  staircase. 
The  subjects  are  Edward  III.  and  his  Queen 
Philippa.  Those  have  been  appropriately  chosen, 
inasmuch  as  the  company  were  first  incoi-porated  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  while  the  English  cloth 
manufacture  is  closely  identified  with  Philippa.  Mr. 
AVyou  has  just  finished  a model  of  the  King. 

♦ 

®iir  ®ffice  SDaWe. 

— ♦ — 

Albert  Durer. — The  Northampton  Mercury 
says: — “The  Building  News  of  Saturday  last 
contains  a second  of  the  photo-lithograph  reproduc- 
tions of  Albert  Durer,  to  which  we  referred  some 
short  time  ago.  The  present  one  is  ‘Christ  Taking 
Leave  of  his  Mother.’  It  is  a most  interesting 
example  of  the  fine  old  master.  Some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Building  News  do  not,  it  seems,  appreciate 
the  value  of  the.se  reproductions.  Strange  as  it 
certainly  is,  the  editor  appears  to  have  received  re- 
monstrances against  them.  AVe  do  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  the  architects  and  artisans  who  may  be 
presumed  to  constitute  the  mass  of  its  subscribers, 
that  the  objectors  are  limited  to  an  extremely  small 
number.  In  our  day  art  and  architecture  are  be- 
coming closely  associated,  and  they  .ought  to  recog- 
nise their  mutual  dependance.  It  is  ill  for  architec- 
ture to  be  indifferent  to  art ; for  any  subscriber  to 
the  Building  News  to  ignore  the  value  of  such  art 
as  Albert  Durer’s.  AVe  trust  these  reproductions, 
notwith  standing  some  eccentric  objectors,  will 
continue.” 

Steam  Boiler  Explosions. — Before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Steam- 
boiler  Explosions  recently,  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the 
Manchester  Steam  Users’  Association,  stated  that  he 
was  of  opinion  there  was  danger  of  the  boilers  in 
some  of  the  clubs  exploding.  He  mentioned  clubs — 
political  and  military — to  winch  his  remarks  applied ; 
and  the  cause  he  assigned  for  his  opinion  was  the 
fact  that  at  these  clubs  the  boilers  were  so  badly  set 
that  they  were  inaccessible  for  the  purpose  of  exami- 
nation. The  external  brickwork  went  round  the 
boilers  in  such  a way  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
an  inspector  to  get  round  them.  AVith  reference  to 
the  official  report  of  the  inspection  of  the  boiler  in 
one  of  the  clubs  referred  to,  the  inspector  stated 
that  the  flue  did  not  admit  of  inspection.  In  reply 
to  a member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Fletcher  said  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  danger  of  the  boilers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  blowing  up,  as  they  were 
new,  and  guaranteed  to  work  up  to  3001b.  pressure. 
A great  deal  of  amusement  (the  report  says)  was 
created  in  the  committee-room  by  the  questions  of 
hon.  membex-s  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  boilers 
in  their  clubs,  the  answers  to  which  appeared  to  them 
by  no  means  satisfactory. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Sanitary  Com- 
mission.— On  AVodnesday  evening  last,  Mr.  AV.  H. 
Michael  read  a paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
Social  Science  Association,  at  No.  1,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi.  Mr.  Michael  said  that  in  the  recent  re- 
port it  was  encouraging  to  see  re-affirmed  the  con- 
clusions which  all  persons  conversant  with  the 
subject  had  for  many  years  assented  to  as  essential 
to  any  reform  in  sanitary  law — viz.,  the  consolida- 
tion and  amendment  of  all  existing  st.atutes,  the 
compulsory  execution  of  the  new  law,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a gTeat  central  authority.  But  the 
machinery  by  which  the  altered  state  of  things  was 
proposed  to  be  brought  about  Mr.  Michael  strongly 
condemned,  especially  the  proposal  for  constituting 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  the  health  authorities  under 
which  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  new  law  recommended 
by  the  Commissionei-s  were  to  be  earned  out.  He 
contended  that  the  guardians  were  entrusted  with 
certain  powers  as  health  authorities  under  the 
Nuisances  Eemoval  Act  of  I860,  but  they  had  so 
egregiously  failed  to  do  then-  duty  that  the  Sewage 
Utilisation  Act  of  1865  was  passed,  with  the  express 
view  of  taking  the  work  out  of  their  hands.  The 
guardians  were  not  qualified  in  point  of  intelligence 
to  can-y  out  the  duties  proposed  to  be  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  Eoyal  Commission. — In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Drs.  Eogors,  Stallard,  Pearce,  AVylde, 


Farr,  Di-uitt,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  (one  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioners),  Mr.  Eawlinson,  and  the  ehairman 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  took  p.art.  AA''e  may  possibly 
give  a more  extended  report  next  week. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute. — The  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  inaugurated  its  annual  conference  on  Tues- 
day by  a meeting  at  AVillis’s  Eooms,  London,  tho 
Duke  of  Devonshire  presiding.  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer 
read  a paper  on  steel,  and  stated  that  he  was  jxre- 
paring  a series  of  tables  for  tho  use  of  engineers, 
which  would  furnish  the  most  accurate  basis  as  to 
the  use  of  steel  for  works  of  every  kind.  He  was  of 
oixinion  that  the  time  had  come  when  a nnifoim 
pattern  of  rail  for  railways  should  be  adopted.  The 
summer  meeting  of  tho  Institute  will  bo  held  iu 
South  Staffordshire. 

The  Eoyal  Commi.ssion  on  Scientific  In- 
struction.— Tho  first  report  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  Scientific  Insti-uction,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  is  chainnau,  has  been  issued.  It 
recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  School  of  Mines 
and  the  College  of  Chemistry  as  a science  scliool,  to 
be  governed  by  a council  of  professors.  Mathe- 
m.atics,  it  is  proposed,  should  be  added  to  the  courses 
of  instruction  now  given,  and  sufficient  laboratories 
and  assistance  for  giving  practical  instructions  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  Ixiology  should  bo  jxrovided. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  science  school 
should  be  accommodated  in  the  buildings  now  nearly 
completed  at  South  Kensington,  for  the  projected 
school  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Science. 

The  International  Exhirition  of  1871.— Mr. 
Edward  Hall,  F.S.A.,  having  been  deputed  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1851  to  give  a number  of  lectures  or  adilresses  ex- 
planatory of  the  system  on  wliich  it  is  proposed  to 
conduct  the  annual  International  Exhibitions  tho 
first  of  which  is  to  be  held  this  year,  gave  his  first 
address  on  the  subject  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  Tuesday  evenuig  last.  The  substance  of 
Mr.  Il.aH's  remarks  is  (or  ought  to  be)  well  kno-wn  to 
our  readers,  as  the  conditions  for  exhibitors,  &c., 
have  been  set  forth  long  ago  in  those  columns.  Tho 
discussion  was  spun  out  to  an  inordinate  length,  and 
Lord  Lyttelton,  who  presided,  seemed  glad  to  quit 
the  ch.air  when  tho  talking  was  done.  Several  sug- 
gestions were  thrown  out  by  the  vai-ious  speakers, 
such  as  taking  means  for  inducing  the  railway  com- 
panies to  reduce  thefr  fares  for  the  accommodation 
of  workmen  coming  to  the  Exhibition,  opening  the 
exliibition  in  the  evening  and  on  Sundays,  &c.,  and 
reducing  the  rate  of  admission  on  certain  days  by 
one  half  or  more.  These,  and  other  suggestions 
which  were  thro-wn  out,  Mr.  Hall  undertook  to  bring 
efore  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 


Cimkr  leliieto. 


Prices,  March  28. — Per  Petersburg  standard — Swart- 
wick  mixed  yellow,  £8 ; Stockholm  mixed  handsawu 
yellow,  £G  10s.;  ditto  white,  £5  1.5s.;  Sundswall  third 
yellow,  £(!  10s.  to  £7  10s.;  AYifsta  AiVarf  yellow,  £8; 
AVyburg  first  mills  own  yellow  battens,  £9;  Archangel 
second  yellow,  £9  5s.  to  £11 ; Bjorneborg  mixed  millsawn 
yellow,  £7  to  £7  5s.;  ditto  mixed  white,  £6  5s.;  Fred- 
rickstadt  first  yellow,  £8  5s. ; ditto  second  yellow,  £7 ; 
ditto  third  yellow,  £G  10s.  Gamla  Garleby  first  millsawn 
yellow,  £9  to  £9  5s. ; Gefle  mixed  yellow,  £9  to  £11  10s.; 
ditto  second  yellow  £7  10s. ; ditto  third  yellow  deals, 
£9  to  £9  10s.;  battens,  £8  10s.  to  £9  ; ditto  fourth  yellow 
planks,  £8  10s.  to  £9 ; deals,  £8  5s.  to  £8  10s. ; battens, 
£7  15s.  to  £8 ; Gothenburg  mixed  white,  £7  15s.  to  £8 ; 
Holmsund  mixed  yellow,  £9  to  £11 ; Hernosand  mixed 
yellow,  £8  10s. ; ditto  third  yellow,  £7  15s. ; Sandarne, 
third  yellow,  £7  15s.  to  £9  5s. ; Swartwick  fourth  yellow, 
£8 ; Sund  common  yellow,  £7  15s.  to  £9 ; Soderham  com- 
mon yellow,  £7  lOs.  to  £8 ; Nefsen  millsawn  white,  £5  5s 
to  £6  15s.;  AYasa  yellow,  £G10s. ; Husum  third  yellow 
£8 15s. ; Jacobstadt  first  millsawn  yellow,  £8  5s.  to  £9  10s. ; 
Kungsgarden  third  yellow,  £8  10s.;  Normaling 

mixed  white,  £6 10s.  to  £7  ; dittothird  white,  £6  to  £G  6s. ; 
Onega  second  white  battens,  £7  5s. ; Petersburg  first 
white,  £7  10s.  to  £9 ; Quebec  pine,  12ft.  3x11,  first  bright , 
£9  10s. ; second  bright,  £14  to  £14  10s. : second  fioated, 
£12  10s. ; second  dry  floated,  £12  15s.;  third  bright,  £9; 
third  floated,  £9 ; third  dry  floated,  £9  10s. ; Quebec  first 
red  pine,  3 x 11  inch,  £14;  ditto  second  red  pine,  £12  per 
120,  12ft.,  3x9;  Mataue  first  spruce,  £15  5s. ; Quebec 
first  spruce,  £15  5s.  to  £18  5s. ; ditto  third  spruce,  £13  5s. 
to  £13  10s.,  St.  John’s  unsorted  spruce  9ft.,  £11. 

Per  120  12ft.,  2J  x CE — Dram  second  yeUow,  £7  ; ditto 
third  yellow,  £G  6s. 

Flooring  boards,  per  square  lin.  best  Fredrickstadt, 
9s.  9d.  to  10s.  3d. ; ditto  first  white  lin.,  8s.  9d.  to  9s. 


TENDERS. 

Greenwich. — For  New  Baptist  Chapel,  fSouth-stree 
Greenwich.  Chas.  G.  Searle  and  Sous,  architects. 


Hammer  £5352 

Dove,  Brothers  4515 

Patman  and  Co 4494 

Todd  4489 

Higgs 4343 

Battley  4294 

Dover 415G 

Stoner  3989 

Ennor 39.35 

Copper  3370 
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Battkusba.— “For  now  buildings  at  Battersea  for  tlie 
Dogs’  Uome.*  Quantities  supplied  l)y  Messrs.  Pain  and 
(JIark 


£1998 

1896 

1895 

1740 

1680 

Cooke  and  Green 

1667 

£5400 

£-54 

4957 

85 

4940 

125 

4880 

no 

4870 

4870 

no 

4787 

60 

4750 

120 

4650 

105 

4525 

95 

4332 

175 

?y  and 

Dale,  archi- 

715 

C80 


Thomas 

. £941 
. 932 
. 830 
. 800 
. 790 
. 775 
775 


CAMBEliWBLB. — For  rebuilding  Camberwell  Greencoat 
Schools,  St.  Giles's,  Camberwell.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Me.s.  «.’Pain  and  Clark 

inaterialH. 

Tully  

I’ritcliard  

Hart 

lleushaw  

Nightingale  

Manley  and  Eogers 

Carter  and  Son 

Thompaon 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram 

Cooke  and  Green 

Crahbe  and  Vaughan  (accepted) ... 

NewCbOSS. — For  four  .shops.  Tolley  and  Dale,  archi 

, £S28 

Jerrard  

Feast 

Thomas  

Brighton  —For  excavating  site  for  three  mansions,  Marl- 
borough-place.  Mr.  J.  Hill,  surveyor  and  architect  ^ 

Eanshottom  

Lockyer  

Blacknior  and  Howard  ran 

SWANSEA— For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  day-schools 

and  ciass-rooma.  Lower  0.vford-.street,  Swansea.  

Davies,  architect. 

Thomas  (Carmarthen)  

Williams 

Thomas,  Watkins,  and  Jenkins 



Jones  

Eos.se  

Morgan  

White  

Davis  and  Morgan  '"t 

Bristol  —For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop,  Victoria- 
street  for’  Mr.  Harris.  Plans  and  quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  c'loutman.  Exchange-buildings,  surveyor; — 

Bevan  and  Sons  £"H-f 

Davis  and  Son  

Surveyor’s  estimate 

Hamblett  

Diment  

Messrs.  Church’and  Phillips  (accepted)  490  10 
LONPON.-For  the  re-building  of  Nos.  155  and 
Aldersgate-street,  City,  for  Messrs.  M.  and  N.  Salomans 
Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Fraukliu  and  Andrews : — 

T.  Little "^2198 

J.  Sewell  & Son  2l« 

T.  Eider  & Son  21JU 

G.  Pritchard  

F.Mark 20;2 

Perry  Brothers  JO.Ji 

E.  Palmer  & Son JO-lo 

A.  M.  Cohen 20.0 

Jane  Pritchard 

Merritt  & Ashby llDj* 

Brotvne  & Eobinson IJ™ 

Henshaw  (accepted) IJ’^5 

Eegent's  Park.— For  stables,  inchtdiiig  Httings,  for  W. 
S.  Burton,  Esq.,  Inner  Circle,  Eegent's  Park.  Mr.  H. 
Saxon  Snell,  architect ; — 

Dove  Brothers  

Chappell }2®o 

Howard  Brothers 12« 

Gibon  Brothers  I JJ” 

Manley  & Eogers H-*' 

WANDS-iVORTiL— For  Eoyal  Patriotic  Fund  Boys'  School, 
Wandsworth,  including  engineering,  drainage,  gas,  and 
fittings  of  every  description.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
architect: — 


542 

520 

520 

515 

499 


156’ 


Gorleston  and  South  Town  April  ;^^^--For  the 
construction  of  about  3,300ft.  run  of  from  Jft.  to  85ft. 
brick-sewer,  and  about  7,700ft.  run  ot  pipe-sewer. 
Samuel  B.  Cory,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Rochdale,  April  7.— For  furnishhig  the  new  town- 
hall  Rochdale.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  the  architect, 

2,  Carltoii-chambers,  4,  Regent-street,  S.M  . 

BAKROW-iN-FunNESS,  April  G. — For  the  erection 
of  chapel  and  other  buildings  for  the  proposed  new 
cemetery.  C.  F.  Preston,  town  clerk,  Jluuicipal 
Offices,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Midland  Railway,  April  3.— For  the  erection  of 
an  engine  shed  and  other  buildings  at  Wellingborough. 
James  Williams,  secretary,  Derby. 

Trinity-House,  Hull,  April  5.— For  the  erection 
of  certain  new  buildings,  and  for  alterations  at  the 
farm  at  Preston  (Somerden),  in  Holderness.  Edward 
S.  AVilson,  secretary. 

Basingstoke  IVaterworks,  April  29.  For  sup- 
plying and  delivering  of  about  190  tons  of  several  size 
])ipcs.  Messrs.  Euss  and  Minus,  9,  Victoria-chambers, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Wanstead  Local  Board  of  Health,  April  29. 

Nor  the  formation  and  satisfactory  completion  of  a 

certain  intended  roadway,  witli  drainage  and  otlier 
works,  .lohn  Rogers  Jennings,  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  said  Board. 

Weybridge,  Surrey,  April  G. — For  the  erection 
of  a-  liouse  at  Addlestoiie,  near  Weybridge.  Architects, 
^Messrs.  Barnett  and  II.  Hook,  3,  Verulam-buildings, 
Gray’s  Inn. 

Clitheroe,  April  15. — For  the  whole  orany  portion 
of  the  works  required  in  the  erection  of  a new  work- 

house.  John  Easthain,  Clerk  to  the  ’ 

Clitheroe. 

Mirfield Parish  Church,  May  1.— Forthe  warm- 
ing of  file  new  parish  church.  E.  IjCC  RayiuT,  solicitor, 
Mirfield,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. 

Stockport,  April  11.— Five  separate  contracts  for 
paving,  sewering,  &c.,  streets.  Quantities  furnished. 
Borough  Surveyor,  Carr  Green,  Stockport. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  April^lS. 
— E'er  supplying  oak  scantlings  for  ivaggons.  3Ii.  lay, 
carriage  w'orks,  IMiles  Platting,  Manchester. 

Kirby  F'leethayi,  April  22. — I'or  restoring,  re- 
fitting, and  enlarging  the  parish  church  at  Kirby  F leet- 
ham.  John  Booth,  Esq.,  Kellerby  Hall,  Catterick, 
Yorkshire. 

Leeds,  April  11. — Three  shops,  &c.,  in  Call  Lane. 
Quantities  supplied.  C.  K.  Chorley,  architect,  Leeds. 

Blackburn  Seyvage  Irrigation  Works,  April 
12 E'or  the  execution  of  the  main  outfall  seivage  con- 

duits, about  tliree  and  a half  miles  in  length,  and  com- 
prising about  G50  yards  of  tunnelling.  C.  G.  II.  Beck, 
Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  at  his  offices,  Town  Hall,  Black- 
burn. 

Upminster  (Essex),  April  9. — For  the  drainage  of 
an  estate.  Euss  and  Minus,  9,  Victoria  Cliainbcis, 
AYestmiuster,  S.AA'. 

Nuneaton  Local  Board  of  Health,  April  8.  - 
For  the  execution  of  certain  works  of  main  drainage,  of 
about  7,300  yards  in  lengtli,  of  brick,  stonewo^rk 
cast  iron  pipe  sewers,  sewage  works. 

Clerk,  Nuneaton. 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Pig — Foreign  . . 
„ English  AV.B. 

„ Lead  Go.  . . 
„ Other  brands 
siieet  Milled  . ■ 
Shot,  Patent  . . 
Eed  or  miuium  . . 
Litharge,  W.B.  . . 
White  Diy.  . . . 
„ ground  in  oil 


British— Cake  & Ingot 
Best  Selected  . . . 

Sheet 

Bottoms 

Au.stralian  .... 
Spanish  Cake  , . . 
Chili  Bars,  cash  . . 

„ Eellned  ingot  . 
Yellow  Metal  . . . 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 
AVelsh  Bar,  in  Loudon 
Wales 

Staffordshire  . . . 

Bail,  in  Wales  . . . 
Sheets,  single  in  Lond( 
Hoops,  first  quality  . 

Nail  Eod 

Sivedish 


Snell, 


Higg.s  ... 


£22345 


J ohn 


and 
Eastlin 


Teak 

Quebec,  red  pine  . 

„ yellow  pine 
St.  John  N.B.  yelloYV 
Quebec  oak,  white  , 

„ birch  . . . 

„ elm  .... 
Dautzic  oak  . . ■ 

„ fir  . . . 

Memel  fir  ... 

Elga 

Swedish  .... 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pin 
„ yellow  pine  . 
Lathivood,  Dantzic,  fm- 

St.  Petersburg 
Deals,  per  C.,  I2ft.  by 
by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  . 

St.  John,  white  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced 
Canada,  1st  quality  . 

„ 2nd  do  . . 
Archangel,  yellow  . 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow 

Finland 

Memel 

Gothenburg,  yellow  . 

^ Yvhite  . 

Gefle,  yellow  . . . 
Soderham  .... 
Christiania,  perC.,  12ft 
3 by  9in.,  yellow 
Flooring  hoards,  pr  squa 
ot  lin.,  first  yellow 
First  Yvhite  .... 
Second  qualities  . . 


METALS. 

Lead; 

. per  ton 

£17  17 

0 

£18 

0 

0 

. do 

19  1.5 

0 

uo 

0 

0 

. do 

19  0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

. do 

18  7 

c 

18  10 

0 

. do 

18  10 

0 

19 

0 

0 

. do 

20  10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

. do 

19  15 

0 

20 

LO 

0 

. do 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. do 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Copper. 

. per  ton 

72  0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

. do 

74  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75  0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

79  0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

71  0 

0 

74  10 

0 

, do 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. do 

04  10 

0 

66 

0 

0 

. do 

71  0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

. per  lb. 

0 0 

0 

0 

Iron. 

. per  ton 

2 14 

4 

0 

0 

0 

. do 

7 0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

. do 

6 7 

6 

6 

12 

6 

. do 

6 15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

. do 

6 15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

. do 

8 15 

0 

9 

5 

0 

. do 

7 7 

G 

7 

15 

0 

9 15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Timber.  . . 

12 

0 0 

13  0 0 

UiVC  Keddell,  & Waldram 'J1GS3 

Howard  & Co 

Heushaw  2'’; 

Chappell 2UJ2G 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Leeds,  April  S. — Building  new  bridge.  Quantities 
supplied.’  Bridge  Office,  19,  Com  Exchange,  Leeds. 

Isle  OF  Ely,  July  25.— Lor  an  iron  bridge  across 
the  river  Ouse,  at  Littieport.  E.  M.  Sletcalfe,  Clerk  of 
the  1‘eace,  AVisbeach. 

Oldham,  April  5.— For  the  erection  of  new  busi- 
ness offices,  entrance  lodge,  &c.,  for  the  Gas  and  AA  ater- 
Yvorks  Department.  Thomas  Mitchell,  architect, 
Oldlinm. 

London. — Metropolis  Management  Acts  (ITumstead 
1‘arish). — April  5. — Lor  laying  down  and  constructing 
2,700ft.  run  of  3tt.  by  2ft.  brick  sewer,  from  Crescent- 
road,  through  Bandy-hill  and  Brookhill-park.  to  E ox- 
hill.  J.  Murray  Dale,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board,  ITum- 
sted  District  Board  Offices,  Old  Charlton,  S.E. 

Abingdon,  April  S.— For  the  restoration  and  re- 
pairing of  B.  Helen's  Church.  The  A'on.  Archdeacon 
I’ott,  Abingdon  A icarago. 

Staffs.,  April  13. — E'or  the  erection  ot  a small 
house,  farm  buildings,  and  bridge  at  Stanley,  near 
Eindon,  for  Mr.  Isaac  Robinson.  Air.  Ralph  Dain, 
arcliitect,  Shakespearc-buildiiigs,  Hanley. 

Mirfield,  Jlay  I, — AA’arming  of  the  parish  church. 
G.  G.  Scott,  architect.  Spring-gardens,  Loudon. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Quarrytnen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
appEcation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 


Seal,  pale  . . . 
Sperm  body  . . . 

Cod 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pal 
Olive,  Gallipoli  . . 
Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 
Palm,  fine  .... 

Linseed  

Eapeseed,  Eng.  pale 
Cottonseed  .... 


3 15 

4 5 
0 0 
6 0 

3 15 

4 0 

5 5 
2 10 


5 5 
0 0 

6 5 

5 0 
4 10 

6 10 
4 10 

4 0 
3 10 
2 15 
G 5 
0 5 

5 0 
5 10 


12  0 
12  10 

18  0 

12  15 
11  10 

13  0 

7 0 
0 0 

8 10 
8 10 

10  10 
8 10 


17  10 
14  0 

19  10 

13  10 

14  10 
13  10 

8 0 
0 0 
10  10 
9 10 
12  10 
12  0 


10  0 0 1-2  10  0 


ils,  &c. 
per  tun 


37  10 
84  0 

35  10 

36  0 


49 

48 

38 

32 

46 

28 


0 10 


9 
7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

48  10 
38  10 
0 0 
00  0 
33  10 


[ADVT.] 


CORSH.A.M,  AVUts. 


TO  AllCIIITECTS. 

green  roofing-slates. 

Js  supplied  to  The  Prince  of  WaUs  at  Sandringham. 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 

Per  Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,  per  square 


t Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...  2 17 

6 .. 

,.  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  8 ... 

...  2 17 

6 

,.  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

(io. 

13  by  7 ... 

...  2 5 

0 

,.  14s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  7 ... 

...  1 IS 

6 .. 

13s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  G ... 

...  1 7 

6 .. 

..  11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  R.VXDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly. \V..  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tuftou-street, 
Westminster. 


BAI^KRUPTS. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS.  ^ 

Anril  2.5  S.  S.  Wilson,  Burton-street,  Pimlico,  builder.— 
April  18,  T.  Hutchings,  late  of  Pudding-lane,  City,  contrac- 
tor.—April  25,  W.  Banham,  Purleigh,  Es^ex,  carpen^. 

— AprU  2G,  C.  Castleman,  Westhourne  Park-villas,  fej  s- 
water,  timber  dealer  anh  bnek  ,^d^"tono 

mer 
ton- 

sey,  Hunts,  builder. 

declarations  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

W.  Barter,  Bramshaw,  Hants,  builder,  div.  3s.  bcL  . , 
Baker,  Aclam-road,  Westbourne-park,  builder,  dn.  oo. 
dividend  meeting. 

April  19,  P.  Millicau,  Stanton,  SuffoUi,  builder. 

SCOTCH  sequestrations. 

James  Young,  Glasgow,  plasterer,  March  .8,  at  1.. 
Hugh  Drummond,  Crossgates,  contractor,  April  o,  ai  i- 
PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 
Robinson  and  Mather,  Newcastle-upon-Tjme  pam  era 
— Clulee  and  Co.,  Birminghai^  timber 
chants.-Val  de  Travers  ^sphaRe  Company  (L^ 
Raynor  and  Lord,  Farnworth,  builders  and  bnekmA^s^ 
-S\  and  J.  Thornton,  Bradley,  Yorkshire,  slater^rale 
and  Ormston,  Sunderland,  brass  founders  and  p umwra 
—Dickenson  and  Son,  Goole,  painters.— A uluin  iron 
AVorks  Company,  Ipswich.  

Bre.akfast.-Epps's  Cocom-Gbateful  AND 

ING.-The  very  agreeable  character  of  tkis^ 


has  rendered  it  a general  favourite, 
Gazette"  remarks: — "By  a 


U0.1.C  The  "Civil  Serwo 
thorough  knowledge  of 


natural  laws  wuicu  goicm  „ 

and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  ‘“ided 

properties  of  Yvell-seleeted  Cocoa,  Mr.  ®PP  , ^.gyeroge, 
our  breakfast  table  with  a ■■  E^h 

which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors  h 11a  ^ 

packet  is  labelled-JAMES  EPPS  and  Co.,  Homoeopain 
Chemists,  London. 


April  7,  1871. 
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FLAT  CARVING  AND  SURFACE 
ORNAMENT.— I. 

f^IIE  styles  which  make  most  use  of  surface 
ornament  are  naturally  those  which 
have  the  largest  amount  of  flat  wall  surface 
to  deal  with.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
Southern  rather  than  Northern  styles,  and 
Early  styles  rather  than  Late  ones.  When  any 
style  had  passed  its  prime  and  run  to  wiri- 
ness and  fritter,  there  were  no  broad  spaces 
left  to  decorate.  All  the  foliage  was  then 
disposed  in  lines  or  detached  spots,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  scarcely  any- 
where else  to  put  it.  In  our  own  country, 
Norman  and  Early  English  buildings  show 
the  best  examples  of  flat  carving.  In  the 
Decorated  period  it  has  come  down,  in  most 
cases,  to  a mere  diaper  or  powdering,  and  in 
the  Perpendicular  one  it  was  all  but  extinct. 
Tracery  and  imitation  tracery  then  covered 
everything,  and  sculptured  ornament  was 
almost  superseded  by  this  easiest  and  most 
worthless  mode  of  decoration.  It  is  in  a 
simple  and  massive  class  of  building  that  flat 
carving  finds  its  natimal  home  ; and  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  the  cause  of  architecture  to 
give  a series  of  sketches  showing  with  what 
beautiful  detail  such  a class  of  building  may 
be  adorned. 

The  illustrations  given  to-day  are  all  from 
buildings  in  Toledo  : the  centre  one  from  the 
Palacio  de  los  Ayalas,  the  others  from  the 
Casa  de  Mesa.  They  are  of  singular  but 
interesting  character,  being,  in  fact,  a kind  of 
hybrid  between  Gothie  and  Moorish  art. 
They  show  the  naturalism  of  the  former 
along  with  the  rigid  conventionalism  of  the 
latter,  and  they  do  this  on  the  characteristi- 
cally Moorish  plan  of  having  two  planes  of 
decoration.  The  lower  plane,  the  ground- 
work of  the  principal  pattern,  is  covered  with 
a sort  of  irregular  diaper  of  leaves,  lapping 
over  and  intersecting  each  other  without  any 
visible  stem.  These  leaves  are  of  a nearly 
uniform  shape,  and  arranged  in  pairs.  Each 
pair  makes  a kind  of  V,  exeept  that  its  sides  are 
convex  to  each  other  instead  of  being  straight. 
They  have  a midrib  on  their  lower  edge,  and 
veins  starting  from  this  and  curving  round 
towards  the  margin  : and  their  general  effect 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  terminal  fronds 
of  the  common  brake  fern  seen  in  profile. 
But,  as  before  mentioned,  no  stems  or  even 
stalks  are  traceable.  The  leaves  meet  and 
touch  each  other  closely,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
ground,  nor  can  any  order  or  arrangement  be 
readily  detected  in  them.  They  are  kept  in 
low  relief,  delicately  worked,  and  not  obtru- 
sive. Above  them,  much  more  boldly  carved, 
comes  the  main  design,  on  the  principal 
plane  of  decoration.  It  is  on  this  that  the 
chief  care  has  been  bestowed  ; it  is  this  in 
which  the  real  design  is  manifest,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  the  background  just  described  is 
meant  to  serve  as  a foil.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  it  has  a totally  different 
character.  It  has  a clear  and  strongly  marked 
arrangement,  a conspicuous  and  beautifully 
winding  stem,  and  very  often  a type  of 
foliage  copied  closely  from  nature.  The  two 
planes  or  orders  together  make  uji  a design 
which  bears  inspection  from  every  point. 
Seen  at  a distance,  the  principal  pattern 
stands  out  clearly  and  without  confusion : 
looked  at  more  closely,  it  is  set  off  to  still 
greater  advantage  by  the  delicate  ground- 
work on  which  it  reposes.  Highly  conven- 
tional as  are  the  subordinate  forms,  the  whole 
arrangement  recalls  some  of  the  loveliest 
effects  in  nature.  AVherever  we  see  a spray 
of  foliage  relieved  against  a distant  wood,  or 
a wild  rose  stem  trailing  over  a bank  of  mosses 
and  liverworts,  we  see  an  idea  apparently 
beyond  the  carver’s  reach,  and  yet  one  so 
chai'uiing  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 


that  it  should  be  lost.  In  no  material,  how- 
ever delicate,  could  it  be  sculptured  with  the 
least  success  : it  is  a phase  of  nature  which 
the  so-called  “naturalistic”  carver  would  in- 
fallibly miss.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
however,  it  is  by  a f)urely  conventional  type 
that  we  here  see  it  set  before  us.  This  is  one 
out  of  the  many  cases  in  which  there  is  more 
of  nature  in  conventional  than  in  naturalistic 
art.  The  latter  would  have  tried  to  carve 
the  infinitely  delicate  background  of  moss  or 
distant  forest,  and  have  utterly  failed:  the 
former  parajjhrases  it,  and  succeeds.  The 
one  too  frequently  aims  at  nothing  but  the 
outside  form  : the  latter  goes  further,  and 
seizes  the  life,  the  spirit.  The  most  perfect 
work  would  be  that  which  gave  us  both  ; but, 
if  we  can  only  have  one,  let  it  be  the  soul, 
the  expression,  and  not  merely  the  external 
shell. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  however,  that  a 
closer  approach  to  natural  leaf  form  can  be 
borne  in  flat  ornament  than  in  detached 
carving.  Forms  that  would  look  wretchedly 
weak  and  tame  standing  out  by  tliemselves 
are  pleasing  and  graceful  when  they  have  a 
solid  ground  to  cling  to.  Such  a type,  for 
instance,  as  that  in  the  centre  of  our  illustra- 
tion is  about  the  last  one  would  wish  to  see 
in  a crocket  or  a capital.  Its  slender  divisions 
and  its  delicate  toothings  would  be  absurd  if 
they  were  alone  and  unsupported.  They 
would  look  palpably  unequal  to  their  office  if 
they  had  an  abacus  and  a set  of  arch  mould- 
ings to  carry  ; they  would  be  far  too  slight 
even  to  bear  their  , own  weight  if  carved  by 
themselves  in  stone.  But  merely  outlined  as 
they  are  here,  with  no  office,  real  or  apparent, 
but  that  of  ornaments,  the  case  is  different. 
The  circumstance  may  helf)  to  show  what 
“ conventionalism”  in  ornament  really  springs 
from.  Several  causes,  indeed,  may  combine 
to  influence  it,  but  those  we  are  about  to 
mention  seem  the  chief.  The  first  is  the  im- 
possibility, in  most  materials,  of  copying 
natural  form  with  exactness.  The  greater 
this  impossibility  the  more  need  for  con- 
ventional ti’eatment.  It  is  possible  to  imitate 
intricate  foliage  in  wrought  metal ; it  is  not 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  outline  in  marble ; 
but  what  are  we  to  do  when  we  want  to  make 
it  stand  out  boldly,  say,  in  coarse  limestone 
or  sandstone  ? Plainly  to  omit  all  small 
divisions — markings,  veinings,  serrations — 
and  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  the  most 
general  effect  of  its  light  and  shade.  Here, 
then,  is  a conventional  type  at  once,  forced 
on  us,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  by  the  mere 
coarseness  of  our  materials.  But,  again, 
suppose  we  have  a block  or  corbel  supporting 
a heavy  weight,  and  we  wish  to  sculpture  this 
into  foliage  springing  up  as  a support.  The 
first  thing  that  the  eye  demands  is  that  our 
leaves  or  stems  should  seem  equal  to  their 
office  : that  we  should  not  put,  to  carry  tons 
of  masonry,  a limp  twig  or  fern-leaf  which 
the  weight  of  a finger  would  double  up.  Such  a 
twig  or  leaf  might  pass  where  it  only  seemed 
to  be  lying  on  the  face  of  the  corbel — where 
the  solid  stone  block,  plain  or  moulded,  was 
visible  behind  it,  and  obviously  did  all  the 
work.  But  if  once  we  cut  the  block  itself 
into  foliage,  the  fundamental  need  is  that  this 
foliage  should  seem  equal  to  its  work.  It 
wants  a strength,  a massiveness,  a vigour  of 
upspringing  life,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
nature  at  all,  for  what  plant  would  be  equal 
to  such  a task  as  this?  Hence  we  must 
intensify  to  the  utmost  the  natural  expression 
of  force  and  vigour  : must  study  growth  and 
power  as  they  are  seen  in  living  objects,  and 
increase  their  effect  a hundred  fold  as  we 
imitate  them.  We  have  not  merely  to  copy  a 
natural  shoot  or  stem,  however  strong,  but  to 
imagine  and  carve  one  strong  enough  to 
grow  in  spite  of  tons  weight  of  material  press- 
ing it  down.  Hence  another  kind  of  con- 
ventionalism—that  of  Early  Gotluc  capitals 
and  cornices.  There  is  no  mystery  at  all 
about  all  this ; it  is  only  the  following  of 
common  sense  and  palpable  fitness.  It  is 
certainly  no  proof  of  incapacity  on  the 


earver’s  part,  and  nothing  ean  be  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  his  conventionalisms  were 
involuntary,  that  he  tried  to  copy  real  leaves 
and  stems  with  exactness,  but  was  too  stupid 
to  effect  it.  The  case  was  precisely  the  con- 
trary ; he  was  too  wise  to  attempt  it,  or,  at 
least,  to  attempt  it  under  unsuitable  condi- 
tions. He  knew  not  only  how  to  imitate,  but 
how  to  invent ; and  this  is  precisely  where  he 
differed  from  most  “ naturalistic  ” carvers  of 
the  present  day.  Our  examples  this  week, 
though  some  of  them  show  a near  approach  to 
actual  leaf-form,  show  also  a large  amount  of 
skill  and  study  in  its  arrangement.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  vine  branches  or  chesnut  boughs 
torn  from  the  stem  and  stuck  against  the 
building  anyhow.  They  are  adapted  to  their 
place,  and  made  architectural  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. They  are,  in  short,  not  merely 
nature,  but  nature  pJus  human  intelligence, 
and  this,  as  it  has  well  been  said,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  true  ai’t  everywhere. 


VIOLLET  LE  DUG’S  “ DICTIONNAIRE 
RAISONNE  DE  L’ ARCHITECTURE 
FRANCAISE.” 

IV. 

The  Villx  described  in  our  last  article  were 
defended,  after  the  traditional  manner 
of  their  Northern  occupants,  by  palisades  and 
ditches,  the  towns  alone,  during  the  Mero- 
vingian period,  receiving  anything  like 
permanent  fortification.  These  villx  were 
open,  defended  only  by  palisades  and  ditches. 
Under  the  kings  of  the  first  race  feudality  did 
not  exist  ; the  vassals  were  nothing  but  large 
proprietors  settled  on  the  soil  and  submitting 
to  the  central  authority  of  the  chief  Frank  ; 
but  this  authority  became  weaker  in  propor- 
tion as  the  memory  of  the  conquest  died  away, 
and  this  camp-like  life  became  lost.  The  new 
possessors  of  the  soil,  detached  from  one 
another,  separated  by  forests  or  wide  deso- 
lated tracts  devastated  by  war,  could  stretch 
themselves  at  their  ease  ; they  had  no  attacks 
from  strangers  to  repulse,  nor  had  they  any 
need  to  encroach  upon  their  neighbours’ 
domain.  Nevertheless,  these  men,  habituated 
to  an  adventurous  life,  to  pillage,  to  the  most 
unbridled  brigandage,  could  not  become  all 
at  once  tranquil  proprietors,  content  with 
their  part  of  the  spoil  of  conquest.  They 
made  raids,  as  much  from  want  of  employ- 
ment as  for  the  love  of  gain,  upon  the  reli- 
gious establishments  and  the  open  villages — 
for  though  there  was  little  to  find  there,  yet 
there  was  something  to  take.  Hence  we  see 
the  monasteries  and  the  Gallo-Roman  inhabi- 
tants forsake  the  plains  and  river  sides,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  heights,  where  they 
fortified  their  resting-places.  The  flat  lands 
were  abandoned  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  where, 
finding  none  but  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
their  companions  in  arms,  they  attacked  and 
pillaged  the  villx.  These  then  came  to  be 
surrounded  by  walls  and  deep  fosses,  but 
were  even  then  weak  places  for  defence,  and  in 
their  turn  these  villx  were  abandoned  to 
the  husbandmen,  the  Frank  chieftains  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  fortresses.  In  the 
midst  of  this  frightful  anarchy,  which  the 
Merovingian  kings  were  unable  to  restrain, 
the  bishops  and  the  religious  establishments 
of  the  time  struggled  alone,  the  one  by  their 
patience  and  by  a firmly-held  principle,  the 
other  by  study,  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
by  uniting  behind  their  walls  the  last  frag- 
ments of  Roman  civilisation. 

Out  of  this  chaos  sprang  Charlemagne.  By 
the  sole  power  of  his  administrative  genius 
he  organised  a species  of  unity  ; he  gathered 
up  the  broken  thread  of  the  civilisation  of 
antiquity,  and  tried  to  re-unite  it.  Charle- 
magne desired  to  establish  a Renaissance. 
He  comprehended  the  fact  that  law  and 
material  force  were  powerless  to  reform  and 
organise  an  ignorant  and  a barbarous  people 
unless  they  were  first  enlightened.  He  saw 
that  Art  and  Letters  were  the  best  and  most 
efficacious  means  of  opposing  barbarisfia,  but 
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in  tlie  West  these  instruments  were  wanting, 
for  the  last  glimmerings  of  the  arts  of 
anti(iuity  had  long  since  disappeared.  The 
Eastern  empire,  which  had  not  been  over- 
turned by  the  invasion  of  savage  hordes, 
preserved  its  arts  and  its  industry.  Tn  the 
eighth  century,  it  was  there  that  the  practice 
of  the  arts  had  to  be  sought  for,  and  notwith- 
standing that  Charlemagne  had  freriuent 
differences  with  the  Einpei’ors  of  the  East,  he 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  Caliph 
Ilaroun,  to  whom,  in  801,  lie  had  ceded  those 
Holy  places  which  have  caused,  and  which 
may  yet  cause,  the  shedding  of  so  much 
Christian  blood.  In  777  Charlemagne  had 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  IMoorish  govern- 
ment of  Saragossa  and  lluesca.  By  these 
alliances  he  managed  to  collect  the  knowledge 
of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  had  there 
developed  themselves,  for  at  this  epoch  tne 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  were 
the  most  advanced  in  mathematical  science 
and  the  practice  of  the  arts.  From  Rome,  in 
787,  he  brought  grammarians,  musicians,  and 
mathematicians  into  Fi’ance.  A^et  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  sought  in  Syria  and  in  Spain 
for  his  professors  of  geometry,  for  the  few 
monuments  of  Rome  which  date  from  this 
period  demonstrate  the  depth  of  _ ignorance 
into  which  the  builders  in  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world  had  fallen.  But  as  he  was, 
above  all  things.  Emperor  of  the  West,  it  was 
necessary  this  all  should  come  from  Rome, 
and  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  he 
had  need  to  seek  elsewhere  for  enlightenment. 
Thus  to  that  Roman  Renaissance  he  wished 
to  make,  he  added  foreign  elements.  lie 
could  create  for  himself  a government  based 
upon  Roman  tradition  ; he  could  mould  his 
laws  on  the  Roman  model ; he  could  compose 
an  administration  for  them  copied  from  the 
Roman  system  ; but,  powerful  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  decree  an  art.  In  order  to  educate 
his  painters,  and  teach  mathematics  to  his 
architects,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
bring  professors  from  Byzantium,  Damascus, 
Cordova,  and  those  other  exotic  seminaries 
which  the  genius  of  the  Eastern  peoples  had 
produced.  These  created  an  art  which  was 
neither  Roman  nor  Oriental,  but  partook  of 
both,  and  Avhich  was  so  vigorous  that 
centuries  afterwards  its  ramifications  spread 
until  they  reached  the  widely-distant  lands  of 
its  birth.  It  has  been  said,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  Crusades  had  a great  influence 
on  Il^estern  architecture,  but  the  study  of  the 
monuments  of  the  time  rather  serves  to 
destroy  than  to  confirm  this  assertion.  If  the 
arts  and  seiences  cultivated  by  the  Moors  have 
had  a great  influence  by  importing  new 
elements  into  the  architecture  of  IVestern 
Europe,  it  was  rather  during  the  eighth 
century  than  at  a later  period,  and  we  believe 
that  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  may  be 
attributed  the  introduction  of  modern  art, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  antiquity,  into 
France.  To  use  a figure  of  speech,  the  cut 
and  fashion  of  the  garment  remained  Roman, 
but  the  stuff  was  Oriental.  This  is  parti- 
cularly remarkable  in  these  parts  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  which  Charlemagne  made 
long  stays.  On  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
we  see  this  Oriental  influence,  and  the 
tradition  of  certain  imported  forms,  foreign 
to  Roman  art,  enduring  even  to  the  thirteenth 
century. 

But  although  his  genius  could  impress  itself 
on  the  places  brought  within  its  immediate 
influence,  and  although  in  such  places  we  find 
unity  impressed  upon  architectural  endeavours 
— and  this  in  spite  of  difference  of  nation- 
ality— yet  in  those  places  removed  from  this 
intUience  this  did  not  obtain,  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death  the  different  peoples  returned 
to  their  own  ways,  and  the  art  of  architec- 
ture became,  like  the  empire,  bi’oken  up. 
Amongst  the  arts,  architecture  is  certainly 
that  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  with  our 
instincts,  our  ideas,  our  manners,  progress, 
and  wants  ; it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  mark 
t he  direction  it  takes,  or  the  resxdts  it  arrives 


at,  without  knowing  the  tendencies  and  the 
genius  of  the  peojde  amongst  whom  it  deve- 
lopes  itself.  Since  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  example,  the  personality  of  the  French 
people  has  been  absorbed  liy  the  government, 
and  in  consequence  art  has  become  oj/icial, 
and,  therefore,  varying  with  the  politics  of  the 
iieriod  ; but  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a divided  condition  of  society, 
when  the  despotism  of  the  great  loids  pro- 
duced a species  of  liberty  bordering  on 
licence,  this  was  not  so  ; and  though  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  show  how  that  the  poli- 
tical history  and  the  architectural  history  of 
France  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century 
marched  side  by  side,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  sketch  the  salient  points  of  their 
route.  The  leading  idea  of  the  eleventh 
century  was  feudality  ; it  imposed  itself  on 
the  clergy  as  well  as  on  the  laity  ; and  the 
abbot  anil  the  bishop  in  their  monasteries 
and  palaces  were  as  much  feudal  lords  as  the 
castellan  in  his  chateau  ; and  these  two  divi- 
sions marked  out  the  course  of  architecture. 
The  most  notable  event  of  this  period  is, 
however,  one  which  we  have  already  com- 
mented upon — the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of 
Cluny,  an  establishment  which  greatly 
affected  the  history  of  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, for  from  its  walls  issued  both  St.  Anselm 
and  Lanfranc,  to  whose  labours  English 
architecture  owes  its  impetus  in  this  century. 

Its  first  architect  was  Gauzon,  Abbot  of 
Baume  ; but  it  owes  its  church  and  its  plan  to 
a Liegoise  named  Ilezelon,  and  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  England  vied  *with  each  other  in 
contributing  to  this  establishment.  Thus  its 
influence,  so  widely  based,  spread  more  widely, 
and  buildings  on  the  Cluniac  model  spread 
themselves  all  over  Western  Europe.  Monas- 
teries, simple  parish  churches,  buildings  of 
rural  and  civil  character, alike  were  erectedfrom 
the  traditions  issuing  from  this  fertile  source  ; 
for  there,  and  at  this  time  there  only,  could 
be  found  well-studied  and  far-sighted  plans, 
combining  dignified  appearance  with  sanitary 
forethought.  Even  so  early  as  1009,  before 
Cluny  was  developed  into  its  perfection,  Hugo 
de  Farfa  had  sent  one  of  his  disciples  to  study 
and  describe  the  doings  of  the  community.  Here 
is  his  rule  for  planning  a monastery  according 
to  the  Cluniac  canon — a canon  which  forced 
its  observance  even  into  the  heart  of  Italy  : 
— “ llie  church  ought  to  be  140ft.  long,  with 
ICO  windows.  The  towers  should  flank  the 
entranee,  forming  a parvise  (or  narthex)  for 
the  laics,  the  domitory  should  be  140ft.  long, 
34ft.  high,  having  92  windows,  each  6ft 
high  ancl  2ft.  6in.  wide.  The  refectory  should 
be  90ft.  long  and  23ft.  high,  the  almonry  60ft. 
long,  the  workshops  of  the  glass-workers, 
jewellers,  and  goldsmiths  125ft.  long  and 
25ft.  wide,  and  the  stables  for  the  horses  of 
the  monastery  and  strangers  280ft.  long  and 
25ft.  wide.”  We  thus  see  the  initial  effort  of 
another  attempt  to  produce  unity  in  architec- 
ture— an  attempt  often  repeated  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  successful  to  a certain  point,  and 
until  the  restraint  thus  imposed  became  too 
rigid,  too  empirical,  then  art,  fearing  stran- 
grilation,  burst  its  bonds,  and  becomes  again 
uncurbed  and  for  a time  somewhat  rampant. 

Architecture,  thus  placed  under  a theocratic 
regime,  not  only  was  restrained  from  ad- 
mitting new  forms,  but  was  also  compelled  to 
reproduce  perpetually  the  old  ones,  and  thus 
ceased  to  be  progressive,  consequently  it  re- 
belled, and  then  emancipated  itself  from 
monastic  thraldom.  Side  by  side  with  the 
clerical  schools  lay  ones  grew  up,  and  these 
last  were  filled  with  that  spirit  of  innovation 
so  markedly,  the  characteristic  of  modern 
civilisation,  was  rationalism  found  its  way  into 
art  as  into  theology,  and  the  independence 
thus  born  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Schools  of  architecture 
particular  to  certain  provinces,  began  to 
spring  up.  No  longer  did  the  .arts  radiate 
from  one  centre — their  points  of  radiation 
were  multiplied.  Paris  formed  one  great 
central  school,  .and  men  of  letters,  arts,  and 
science  from  all  parts  of  Europe  congre- 


g.ated  there,  imparting  and  exchanging  there 
the  diversified  ideas  they  brought  with  them  ; 
and  the  guilds  of  art  of  Paris,  fostered  by 
this  movement,  spread  their  influence  far  and 
wide,  bringing  their  science  to  bear  on  many 
phases  of  localised  art.  Of  this  localisation 
we  shall  briefly  note  some  characteristics. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
and  tlie  Saone.  We  there  find  erected  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  churches 
of  Thor,  Venasques,  Pernes,  the  porch  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Dons,  Avignon,  S.  Trop- 
hime  .at  Arles,  and  S.  Gilles,  all  more  or  less 
partaking  of  Roman  character — modified,  it  is 
true,  by  more  modern  requirements.  Roman 
baiildings  remained  there  almost  intact,  and 
the  soil  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of 
those  which  had  been  destroyed.  As  the 
commercial  relationship  of  the  towns  thus 
placed  in  reach  of  easy  commerce  with  the 
East  was  more  or  less  intimate,  we  find 
the  Byzantine  influence  manifesting  itself  in 
a greater  or  less  degree.  Polygonal  apses  and 
cupolas,  blank  arcades  in  low  relief,  shallow 
mouldings,  and  strange  ornaments,  all  indicate 
an  Orientalism  of  sentiment.  From  the 
Rhenish  provinces  came  also  the  reflex  of  that 
older  Orientalism  impoi’ted  by  Charlemagne, 
and  these  two  influences,  meeting  in  the 
region  of  the  higher  Saone,  in  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  produced  a well-marked  and 
distinct  school  of  architecture.  Another  notable 
instance  of  imported  Orientalism,  and  the 
vitality  which  existed  in  it,  is  presented  in 
the  abbatical  church  of  S.  Tront  at  Perigueux, 
founded  in  984,  .and  which  reproduces  ex- 
actly, in  its  plan  and  disposition,  the  then 
newly-built  church  of  S.  Mark  at  V enice.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  designed  by  a Vene- 
tian architect,  for  at  this  time  Venetian 
colonies  had  become  important  communities 
at  Limoges  and  in  the  surrounding  district, 
founding  there  that  manufacture  of  enamels 
which  existed  until  this  branch  of  ornamental 
art  fell  into  decay  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  building,  which  was  completely  dissimilar 
to  any  which  had  preceded  it  in  this  part  of 
Europe,  exercised  a great  influence  on  the 
constructions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  in  the  central  districts  of  France, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  mother  chm’ch 
of  all  those  cupola-crowned  churches  which 
stud  the  country  from  the  Rhone  to  the  west- 
ern shore  of  France.  Aquitaine  and  Auvergne, 
Poictiers,  Angers,  and  Le  Alans  in  fact, 
nearly  one  fourth  of  France — submitted  to 
the  influence  of  this  school,  .and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  this  (as  is  suggested 
by  AI.  Verneilh)  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
pir.ates  of  the  Alediterrancan.  The  highway 
of  the  sea,  choked  by  the  Straits  ot 
Gibraltar,  was  dangerous  ; the  highway  to 
the  outer  world  through  France  was  sate, 
and  the  rich  spices  and  stuffs  of  the  Levant, 
the  gems  and  ivory  of  India  and  .Mrica, 
foimd  their  safest  road  to  England  and 
North-AVestern  Europe  across  Provence, 
leaving  on  their  road  a permanent  track 
marked  out  by  Eastern  tradition  in  architec- 
tui-e.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  probable  that 
the  rich  Eastern  merchants,  who  found  m 
France  a safe  home  and  a lucrative  commeice, 
thought  fondly  of  the  structures— especially 
the  religious  ones — of  their  distant  birth- 
land.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  colonists  thus  to 
do.  AVe  English  see  this  same  thing  dady 
developing  itself  in  India,  China,  Austialia, 
and  America.  The  arts,  the  tender  est  ex- 
pression of  human  thought,  were  then  as  to- 
day : imported  from  home.  Home  thoughts 
have  sanctified  certain  forms,  and  hu- 
man nature  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  The  rich  A^enetians  the 
Eastern  merchants  .and  travellers  of  those 

distant  days,  would  thus  undoubtedly  send  to 

their  native  country  for  designs,  or  liispatcd 
thither  monks  and  laymen  imbued  with  the 
love  of  architecture  to  study  the  churches  ot 
A'enice  and  the  Adriatic.  The  ideas  u 
collected  would  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  interpreter,  and  ^ 
tain  admixture  of  national  and  individual  teei- 
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ing  would,  by  this  means,  be  given  to  their 
works.  Thus,  the  architecture  of  this 

district  becomes  a combination  of  two 
sentiments  expressive  both  of  the  tradition 
whence  the  idea  generated,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  people  for  whom  it  served.  It 
was  healthy,  and  therefore  it  lived,  and  down 
to  the  thirteenth  century  the  cathedrals  of 
Poictiers,  Angers,  and  evenLe  Mans,  preserve, 
in  the  construction  of  the  vaiilting  of  their 
large  naves,  the  last  trace  of  the  cupola. 


THE  BLOCK  AT  THE  WEST-END. 

A LETTER  under  the  above  title  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  oi  last  Friday,  with 
the  signature  “ C.  E.T.,”  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. We  cannot  agree  with  the  author 
in  his  depreciation  of  the  Horse  Guards’  build- 
ing, nor  do  we  think  it  is  shared  by  the 
architectural  profession.  It  is  usually  acknow- 
ledged to  be  picturesque  in  its  masses  and 
outline,  and  bold  and  simjde  in  its  detail,  and 
in  our  opinion  it  is  in  these  points  infinitely 
superior  to  its  monster  neighbour — the 
Foreign  Office.  lYe  would,  however,  with  its 
critic,  advocate  the  carrying  the  cordon  of 
Parks  down  to  the  river’s  edge,  and  thus,  as 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  pointed  out  long  since 
ought  to  be  done,  complete  the  beaiitiful  range 
of  Park  scenery  which  intersects  London. 
But  we  would  leave  the  Horse  Guards’  build- 
ings intact,  (excepting  its  sentry-boxes),  with 
its  archways,  giving  a vista  of  the  extended 
Park  and  river  beyond,  preseiwed  as  a passage- 
way for  pedestrians.  W e woiild  clear  away  the 
buildings  which  adjoin  it  on  both  sides — viz., 
the  Paymaster’s  Office  and  Lady  Dover’s  man- 
sion ; and  on  the  other  side  of  Parliament- 
street  we  would  open  a sj^ace  from  Whitehall- 
place  to  the  left,  up  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s 
mansion  on  the  right,  with  perhaps  the  block 
of  Inigo  Jones’s  Whitehall  Palace  left  alone 
standing  in  the  midst.  It  is  questionable,  and 
simply  a question  of  exjjense,  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  remove  even  that  building,  with 
perhaps  Dover  House,  Lord  Clarendon’s,  and 
Gwydyr  House  to  the  new  frontages  that  would 
have  to  be  formed,  as,  though  all  worth  reten- 
tion, tliey  were  not  designed  for,  and  there- 
fore, are  not  suited  to,  isolated  positions.  The 
improvement  thus  suggested  would  be  so 
great,  and  could  be  attained  now  at  so  mode- 
rate a cost,  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  well 
discussed,  and  not  allowed  to  drop. 

The  addition  to  the  I’ark  tlms  gained  for 
the  public  would  far  more  tlian  compensate 
for  what  they  might  be  supposed  to  lose, 
except  in  point  of  convenience  for  carriage 
traffic,  by  the  roadways  through  the  park 
which  have  been  proposed  to  be  made,  and 
which  seem  to  be  most  desirable. 

The  three  parks,  Hyde  Park,  the  Green, 
and  St.  James’s  Parks,  should  then  be  placed 
under  the  same  regulations  as  to  the  time  of 
their  being  closed,  if  closed  at  all.  This  would 
be  another  boon  to  the  public,  to  whom  the 
present  varied  and  complicated  regime  is  most 
vexatious,  and  the  new  roadways  would  give 
access  at  all  times,  as  is  so  much  needed,  to 
the  St.  James’s-Park  Station  upon  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  from  Regent-street  and 
Pall-mall  direct,  without  having  to  go  half  a 
mile  round  as  at  present. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  “ C.  E.  T.”  is 
worth  consideration — namely,  the  removal  of 
the  barracks  next  Birdcage-walk,  and  the 
occupying  of  the  site  by  first-class  detached 
mansions  facing  St.  James’s  Park.  This  would 
take  away  the  present  melancholy  isolation 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  vastly  improve  the 
neighbourhood,  and  set  a fashion  for  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  richer  classes, 
which  might  wean  them  from  the  cheek- 
by-jowl  crowding  of  incongruous  houses,  like 
those  in  Park-lane  facing  Hyde-park,  and  the 
barely  respectable  monotony  of  the  squares  in 
Belgravia. 

It  is  grievously  to  be  regretted  that  a great 
opportunity  was  thrown  away  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  making  a good 
approach  from  Birdcage-walk  to  St.  James’s 


Park  station.  This  was,  we  learn,  offered  to 
and  rejected  by  them  before  “ the  stately 
pile”  of  mansions  referred  to  by  “ C.  E.  T.” 
was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Queen-square, 
W estminster.  Though  late,  it  is  not  too  late, 
however,  in  so  large  a scheme  of  improve- 
ments, to  consider  whether  this  might  not  be 
remedied  by  the  rebuilding  the  block  in  ques- 
tion ; and  if  not  an  admirable  road  might  be 
formed  by  the  extension  of  Tothill-street 
and  the  Broadway  into  Birdcage-walk,  round 
the  said  block  through  gardens  and  property 
of  no  great  value,  and  thence,  with  a gentle 
curve,  through  St.  James’s  Park,  and  over  a 
new  bridge,  through  Marlborough-gate  to 
Pall-mall  and  St.  James’s-street.  York-street, 
also,  should  be  widened  as  much  as  Tothill- 
street  has  been.  On  the  whole,  we  incline  to 
think  that  such  a road  as  we  have  suggested 
above  would  be  preferable  to  the  entrance 
from  Birdcage-walk  opposite  the  station,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  aforesaid  mansions. 

John  P.  Seddon. 


ON  ENTASIS  ; ITS  USE  AND  MIS- 
APPLICATION.* 

(^Concluded  from  Page  234.) 

The  monumental  pillar,  the  lighthouse,  the  tall 
chimney,  the  obelisk  have  one  thing  in  common, 
and  it  is  this  : they  are  only  subjected  to  lateral  pres- 
sure. They  have  to  resist  no  downward  weight,  no 
crushing  force,  but  they  may  be  blown  over  in  conse- 
quence of  insufficiency  of  taper  or  width  of  base. 
The  outline  which  such  a class  of  works  ought 
therefore  to  assume  appears  to  me  to  be  some 
variety  of  the  inverted  parabolic  curve,  the  hollow 
in  this  case,  in  place  of  weakness,  being  remarkably 
expressive  of  elegance  and  strength. 

I come  now  to  speak  of  the  application  of 
the  entasis,  that  peculiar  curve  denoting  strain 
or  effort,  to  the  spire.  I am  not  aware  of 
anything  that  has  been  VTitten  treating  of  this 
subject  ; but  I may  venture  to  say  that  if 
this  peculiar  curve  is  employed  here  at  all  it  is 
employed  in  a sense  and  for  a purpose  very  dif- 
ferent to  that  in  which  or  for  which  it  was  used  by 
the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  There,  it  was  the 
refined  expression  of  supporting  power ; here,  it  is  to 
accomplish  the  more  pleasing  junction  of  two 
opposing  lines — the  vertical  and  the  oblique.  Now, 
it  would  be  very  well  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
of  ideas  that  some  new  term  were  invented  to 
denote  this  very  different  purpose.  The  English 
word  “ camber”  rather  recommends  itself  to  my 
mind  as  both  more  suitable  and  expressive.  How- 
ever, in  defence  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  I will,  in 
further  observations  I have  to  make  continue  to  use 
the  old  Greek  word,  but  in  its  vulgar  acceptation. 

Some  architects  consider  that  every  spire  should 
have  an  entasis,  as  something  indispensable  to  its 
beauty.  I have  hitherto  failed  to  perceive  the  force 
of  this  myself,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  works, 
and  I think  it  will  be  found  that  a good  design  is  in 
no  instance  indebted  to  entasis  for  its  excellence. 
On  the  broach  spire  alone  is  it  admissible ; in  all 
others  it  is  a defect,  and  in  some  other  cases  where 
its  presence  even  is  suggested  you  will  find  counter- 
acting means  adopted  to  destroy  or  neutralise  it. 
The  spire  was  no  more  than  the  pjTamidal  roof  or 
capping  over  the  Norman  bell-tower,  and  it 
gradually  assumed  loftier  proportions  as  the  style 
changed  from  the  round  arch  of  the  Normans  to  the 
pointed  one  of  the  Early  English.  Its  Transitional 
shape  was  probably  where  it  rises  square  from  the 
tower,  and  is  speedily  brought  into  the  octagon  hy 
short  bevels  from  the  four  angles  of  the  base.  This 
form  is  usually  adopted  in  wooden  spires,  and  was 
often  repeated  in  stone  down  to  the  Decorated  period. 
It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  line  old  spire  at  Bebington. 
Contemporaneous,  or  immediately  following  this 
form,  appeared  the  broach  spire,  the  term  “ broach  ” 
being  applied  to  the  four  angular  portions  of  a 
pyramidal  capping  that  would  be  exposed,  were  an 
octagon  spire  let  down  over  it.  The  great  majority 
of  spires  of  the  Early  English,  Geometrical,  and  De- 
corated periods  are  based  on  this  form.  In  the 
early  examples  the  eight  angles  of  the  spire  came 
right  down  to  the  base,  or  where  it  joins  the  tower, 
and  the  broach,  when  of  lofty  proportions,  unites 
the  tower  with  the  spire  in  a pleasing  manner. 
Immense  variety  of  character  is  produced  by  vary- 
ing the  proportions  by  the  introduction  of  pinnacles 
upon  the  ridge  of  the  broach,  sometimes  at  its  base, 
higher  up,  or  at  its  summit,  and  hy  the  use  of 

* Read  before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
March  8, 1871,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Hay. 


spire  lights.  In  many  instances  the  pinnacles  are 
the  upward  extension  of  the  tower  buttresses,  and 
sometimes  are  connected  by  flying  buttresses  to  the 
spire,  or  witli  other  higher  pinnacles  at  its  root. 
The  least  satisfactory  variety  of  spire  is  that  most 
commonly  found  in  Late  Decorated  and  Perpendicular, 
when  the  naked  spire  rises  abruptly  from  behind  a 
parapet  with  or  without  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and 
when  every  reminiscence  of  the  broach  has  dis- 
appeared. 

I will  now  bring  before  you  all  the  instances  of 
the  application  of  entasis  which  I have  been  able  to 
discover  after  a careful  reference  to  all  the  old  ex- 
amples within  my  reach.  The  first  example  is  that 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Crick,  with  three  tiers  of  spire- 
lights  on  alternate  sides  and  a two-light  window  in 
the  plain  belfry-story.  This  has  an  entasis.  And, 
upon  the  same  grounds  that  I say  a thing  of  beauty 
is  not  a joy  for  ever  when  it  is  reproduced  over  and 
over  again,  and  novelty,  even  if  of  inferior  beauty, 
is  sometimes  more  pleasing  because  of  its  novelty, 
then,  in  spires  of  this  kind,  entasis  may  be  used  as 
a variety,  but,  as  a rule,  it  is  not  an  improvement. 

In  the  letter-press  to  that  splendid  collection  of 
spires  by  Mr.  Charles  Wicks  I find  no  allusion  made 
to  entasis,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Crick, 
no  other  examjAes  given  than  one  on  plate  20,  vol. 
ii.  ; three  on  plate  11,  vol.  iii.  ; and  one  on  plate  23, 
vol.  i.  The  one  on  plate  20  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Walcot,  Lincolnshire:  a broach  spire,  crocheted 
with  three  tiers  of  crocheted  gable  spirelights  on 
alternate  sides.  The  swell  is  toward  the  upper 
part. 

In  juxtaposition  upon  the  same  page,  as  if  to 
challenge  comparison,  is  represented  St.  Mary’s, 
Ketton,  Rutlandshire,  of  precisely  similar  features 
and  proportions,  but  without  entasis.  The  lines  are 
clean  and  straight,  and  its  superiority  over  the  other 
is  unmistakable.  The  spire  of  Ketton,  by  the  way, 
has  no  crockets  on  the  angles. 

Perhaps  the  most  hideous  example  in  the  book  is 
that  of  St.  Vincent’s,  Gaythorpe,  Lincolnshire,  oil 
plate  11 : a crocheted  spire  without  gable  spire- 
lights,  rising  from  behind  the  perforated  parapet  of 
the  tower,  and  connected  to  the  angle  pinnacles  by 
flying  buttresses.  It  is  very  tall,  and  has  a terrific 
swell  towards  the  summit. 

Only  less  ugly  is  that  of  St.  Helen’s,  Broughton, 
in  the  same  county  (Lincolnshire),  and  on  the  same 
page,  somewhat  similar  in  design,  but  the  entasis  is 
less  marked. 

The  third  example  is  All  Saints’,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Bedfordshire : plain  broach  spire,  with 
angle  pinnacles  and  spirelights.  Here  also  the 
entasis  detracts  from  its  effect. 

The  sixth  example  is  that  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Lostwithiel,  on  plate  23,  vol.  i.,  consisting  of  a plain 
octagon  spire,  set  irpon  an  octagon  stage  or  lantern, 
filled  in  on  each  of  the  eight  faces  with  a Decorated 
two-light  window,  and  finished  with  gables.  The 
spire  lines  have  a regular  entasis  the  whole  length. 
The  only  result  is  a stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the  out- 
line, which  had  much  better  been  absent. 

Of  the  eighty-four  examples  comprised  in  this 
magnificent  collection,  there  are  only  six  represented 
with  entasis,  and  none  of  these,  I am  sure,  are 
sufficiently  successful  to  encourage  imitation. 

My  next  reference  is  to  the  well-known  example 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  Ewerby,  from  Bowman  and  Crow- 
ther’s  work,  according  to  whom  there  is  a swell  in 
the  spire  greatest  at  about  one-third  from  the  top. 
It  is  a most  effective  design,  hut  I question  that  it 
derives  any  of  its  excellence  from  this  feature ; 
rather  does  it  arise  from  the  elegant  proportions 
which  pervade  it  throughout,  its  massive  and  sub- 
stantial character,  and  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  its 
mouldings  and  details. 

In  St.  Peter’s,  Threckingham,  we  have  a broach 
spire,  in  which  the  lines  of  the  broach  are  very 
much  curved,  but  those  of  the  spire  straight.  When 
you  get  the  diagonal  view,  as  in  the  perspective,  the 
effect  of  this  is  far  from  being  good.  There  is  a 
elass  of  spires  furnishing  many  excellent  examples 
in  which  the  spire  proper  is  set  upon  an  octagon. 
This  octagon,  according  to  its  treatment,  may  be 
made  to  appear  more  or  less  the  upper  story  of  the 
tower.  Still,  even  when  finished  with  plain  or  open 
parapet,  its  being  octagon  on  plan,  like  the  spire,  and 
vertical,  the  angle  lines  produce  at  once  the  impres- 
sion of  entasis.  Witness  the  unpleasing  effect  of 
this  in  St.  LavTence’s,  Stanwich,  Northamptonshire, 
where  the  octagon  continues  down  to  the  ground. 
But  this  result  is  counteracted  in  most  instances  by 
uniting  the  octagon  to  the  square  tower  by  means 
of  high  or  low  broach,  with  the  addition  of  buttress 
niches  or  pinnacles.  A very  original  and  peculiar 
example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  St.  Mary’s,  Blox- 
ham.  Though  imperfect  in  many  respects,  this 
steeple  altogether  contains  the  germ  of  a large 
amount  of  architectural  character.  A very  different 
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but  most  beautiful  cxami)le  of  this  class  is  given  in 
St  Peter  and  Paul,  Kxton,  where  both  octagon  and 
tower  are  finished  with  hattlemented  parapet,  tlie 
former  having  large  octagou  turrets,  also  battlc- 
mented,  Init  without  pinnacles  set  upon  the  broach 
at  tlie  angles.  The  union  between  tower,  octagon,  and 
spire  is  most  beautiful  and  complete,  the  outline,  the 
filling-iu  and  arrangement  of  windows,  spire-lights, 

&c.,  and  the  light  and  shade,  all  helping  each  other. 

In  St.  Mary’s,  Wilby,  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  swelling  and  bulging  effect  of  the 
octagon  is  not  sufficiently  carried  off  by  the  too 
slender  pinnacles  and  Hying  buttresses  at  the  angles 
of  the  tower.  Mr.  Freeman  rather  disapproves  of 
this  class  of  .spires  from  their  “ suggesting  the  idea 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  spire  having  been  shaved 
down  vertically’’— in  other  word.s,  suggesting  the 
bulging  effect  of  entasis.  But  their  advantage  appears 
to  me  to  consist  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  in- 
troducing a massive  or  clustered  pinnacle  eIo.sely 
attached  to  the  spire,  which,  in  skilful  hands,  is 
capable  of  a great  variety  of  treatment. 

Another  effective  method  of  forming  the  junction 
between  tower  and  spire  is  that  represented  by  the 
spires  of  Salisbury  and  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  where 
the  massive  or  clustered  angle  pinnacles  are  supple- 
mented by  others  higher  up,  and  set  between  these 
and  the  alternate  sides  of  the  spire,  completely 
filling  up  the  gap,  and  producing  a rich  and  gorgeous 

effect.  . . 

Similar  objections  would  bold  good  against  the 
application  of  entasis  to  spires  which  rise  at  once 
from  within  the  plain,  perforated,  or  embattled  para- 
pets of  square  towers,  whether  furnished  with  angle 
pinnacles  or  not.  The  junction  in  these  cases  is 
marked  and  decided,  and  the  diagonal  view  is  very 
seldom  good ; but  much  may  be  done,  even  here,  by 
Hying  buttresses  and  large  pinnacles,  or  by  .a  skilful 
treatment  of  the  belfry  story.  Or  when  this  is  not 
attempted,  when  the  abruptness  of  the  junction  is  left 
unchanged,  a similar  squareness  of  effect  may 
be  re-echoed  in  lesser  degree  in  other  parts  of 
the  church  to  which  the  spire  is  attached,  and 
thereby  unity  of  design  .attained.  But  this  is  rather 
travelling  into  the  principles  of  general  design,  which 
I must  avoid.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  in- 
stances I have  given,  none  of  the  other  spires  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  have  any  entasis ; their  lines 
are  straight  as  an  arrow ; and  I am  convinced  that 
any  departure  therefrom,  after  they  have  fairly 
cleared  the  base,  would  seriously  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  whole. 

Turning  to  modern  examples,  I am  acquainted 
with  none  where  entasis  has  been  successfully  applied. 

It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  late  Welby 
Pugin’s  works,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  in  his  writings. 
The  broaeh  spire  was  rather  a favourite  model  of  his, 
and  that  of  the  little  Catholic  church  at  Old  Swan  is 
even  yet  one  of  the  finest  spires  in  Liverpool  or  its 
neighbourhood,  charming  alike  in  its  simplicity  and 
elegant  proportions.  That  of  St.  Giles  s,  Cheadle,  is 
another,  but  richer  and  fuller  of  detail  and  depth  of 
effect.  His  lines  are  all  straight  and  decided.  But 
instead  of  this  swelling  outline  being  a desir.able 
thing  in  a spire,  we  have  numerous  beautiful 
examples  in  which  the  outline  is  a decided  hollow. 
See  St.  Nicholas,  Cottesmore,  broach ; St.  Marj' 
Magdalene’s,  Warboys,  broach;  St.  Mary  lilag- 
dalene’s,  Newark,  broach,  with  angle  pinnacles; 
St.  hlaclon,  at  Rouen,  &c.  &c. 

In  drawing  these  observations  to  a conclusion,  I 
would  guard  myself  from  any  desire  to  limit  or 
coniine  the  inventive  genius  of  the  architect,  and  if 
1 have  spoken  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  result 
of  mv  own  experience  and  studies,  I .am  not  vain 
enough  to  suppose  but  that  some  ingenious  artist 
may  arise  more  lucky  than  the  rest,  and  prodiice  a 
design  like  Gainsborough’s  celebrated  “ Blue  Boy  ” up- 
setting all  my  theories,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing 
the  best  ancient  examples  into  the  shade.  If  such 
should  be  tlie  result  of  this  paper,  it  will  afford  me 
some  consolation  that,  as  the  saying  is,  my  labour 
has  not  been  in  vain.  I began  by  alluding  to  the 
Parthenon,  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  Cla.ssic 
art  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  the  typical  idea  of 
which  was  weight  adequately  supported.  There, 
entasis  had  a place  and  a purpose.  1 proceeded  to 
refer  to  numerous  examples  of  Christian  art  an  art 
in  which  the  tvpical  idea  was  that  of  weight  annihi- 
lated, and  among  others  cited  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury,  whose  steeple  from  floor  tofinial  measured 
over  400  feet.  How  graceful,  how  rich,  and  yet 
how  simple  in  outline,  and  how  worthily  it  occupies 
its  place  as  prime  feature  in  an  architectural  com- 
position which,  ns  seen  from  the  north  cast,  for 
grand  picturesque  effect  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
in  England ! 

In  the  Gothic  catheilral  there  is  no  entasis,  no 
effort,  no  strain,  and  the  uncounteracted  suggestion 
of  its  presence  is  antagonistic  to  the  genius  and 


spirit  of  the  style.  The  clustered  pillars  do  not 
bulge  and  swell  like  the  dropsical  columns  of  the 
Roman  and  Florentine  schools— themselves  the 
caricatures  of  tho.se  at  Athens.  I hey  shoot  up  to 
a height  of  sometimes  fifty  or  a hundred  feet  with- 
out swell  or  diminution,  .and  without  producing  the 
faintest  impression  of  weakness  or  instability. 
Unimpeded  by  the  .slight  cap  mould,  they  spring 
into  the  arch  and  ramify  over  the  vaulted  ceiling  in 
a thousand  beautiful  curves  and  fine-drawn  lines, 
then  are  lost  in  the  dim  infinity  of  height  and  dis- 
tance, and  the  ponderous  bosses  are  as  lightly 
carried  by  the  fairy  fingers  of  the  groin-ribs  as  if 
they  were  made  of  gossamer.  The  capital,  conscious 
that  it  carries  no  burden,  bursts  into  foliage,  and 
ripens  into  rich  clusters  of  fruit  and  Howers. 
There  is  the  spring  of  iierpetual  growth  in  every 
form  and  detail  of  this  glorious  style;  in  the 
window,  the  shaft  and  the  arch  ; in  buttress,  pinnacle, 
andspirelet;  in  moulding,  Hower,  and  crocket.^  To 
exhibit  any  swell  or  rounduess  in  the  spire  is  to 
acknowledge  a Hagging  of  this  upward  growth— to 
admit  that  it  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  resisting 
power — to  proclaim  at  last  that  weight  is  no  longer 
annihilated.  But  it  is  not  so  : the  old  and  decrepit, 
under  the  weight  of  years  and  sorrow,  bend  into  a 
circle  ; the  young  are  straight  and  free. 

♦ 

THE  NEW  WEST  LONDON  SYNAGOGUE. 

JUST  as  the  City  churches  have  become  deserted 
by  the  wealthier  class  of  people,  and  new 
churches  .are  being  built  in  the  'Western  districts,  to 
accommodate  the  Western  movement  of  the  worship- 
pers, so  with  the  .Tewish  community — the  older 
synagogues  in  the  City  are  com p.aratively  unoccupied, 
and  many  new  ones  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  built  in  the  suburbs.  A short  time  since  we 
chronicled  the  opening  of  a synagogue  to  hold  a 
thousand  people  in  Great  Bortland-street,  and  w e 
now  have  to  record  the  consecration  of  a building  of 
similar  size  and  great  architectural  pretensions  which 
has  just  been  completed  in  Upper  Berkeley-street, 
close  to  the  corner  of  the  Edgware-road.  Among 
.Tews,  as  among  their  Christian  fellow-citizens,  what 
is  called  orthodoxy  is  not  univers.al ; and  this  new 
building  is  to  be  occupied  by  what  we  may  term  a 
body  of  .Jewish  Dissenters,  differing  from  their  co- 
religionists truly  in  matters  of  small  moment,  but 
still  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  the  Chief 
R.abbi,  Dr.  Adler,  and  all  the  orthodox  Jewish 
ministers,  to  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  ceremony  of  consecration. 

The  founders  of  this  congregation  of  Jewish 
Dissenters,  by  whom  this  building  has  been  ereeted, 
left  the  orthodox  Jewish  body  some  tlfirty  years  ago, 
through  just  such  a communal  quarrel  as  caused  old 
Isaac  Disraeli  to  leave  the  religion  of  bis  fathers. 
Starting  with  a small  room  in  Burton-street,  their 
numbers  increased,  until  about  twenty  years  ago 
they  built  for  themselves  a small  synagogue  in 
Margaret-street,  and  since  then  the  fiu-ther  increase 
of  their  congregation  has  made  the  erection  of  the 
building  iu  Upper  Berkeley-street  a matter  of  neces- 
sity. 

This  building,  though  monumental  in  character, 
is  erected  on  leasehold  land  belonging  to  the  Port  man 
estate,  and  held  by  the  trustees  for  a term  of  ninety- 
nine  years  only.  The  main  portion  of  the  building 
occupies  back  land,  and  the  exterior  is  consequently 
unseen  from  the  surrounding  streets,  but  the  stone 
entrance  front  in  Upper  Berkeley-street  forms  a 
fitting  entrance  to  an  important  building. 

As  long  ago  as  January,  18C7,  a building  com- 
mittee w'as  formed  to  collect  funds,  and  one  of  their 
first  steps  was  to  invite  a limited  number  of  archi- 
tects to  submit  competitive  designs  for  the  intended 
building,  and  to  ask  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  the  emi- 
nent architect,  to  assist  them  in  their  selection  of  a 
design.  This  resulted  iu  the  choice  of  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Emmanuel,  of  2,  Finsbury-circus, 
and  which  has  since  been  carried  out  by  them. 

The  building  recently  consecrated  is  a domical 
structure,  Byzantine  in  character,  and  a square  on 
plan,  measuring  seventy  feet  each  way,  and  with  a 
wide  gallery  along  two  sides  and  western  end  ; the 
ceiling  consisting  of  a large  central  dome,  and  four 
small  domes  iu  the  angles,  and  four  g*reat  arches 
covering  the  side  spaces.  This  ceiling  is  carried  by 
four  piers  of  clustered  columns  of  Devonshire  marble 
with  carved  capitals. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  a domed  semi- 
circular recess,  or  apse,  in  which  is  placed  the  organ 
and  choir,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  apse  is  placed 
the  ;uk  or  shrine,  which  is  the  receptacle  for  the 
scrolls  of  parchment  containing  the  words  of  the 
Jlosaic  Law,  and  is  constructed  entirely  of  inlaid 
marble  work. 

A peculiar  feahu-e  in  this  biuUling  is  the  placing 


of  the  choir  at  the  cast  end  of  the  building,  facing 
the  congregation,  and  concealing  them  from  the 
view  of  the  congregation  by  a screen  of  marble  con- 
taining openwork  grilles  of  gilded  metal,  the 
.arrangements  of  this  portion  of  the  building  remind- 
ing one  strongly  of  the  new  Greek  Church  at  Paris. 
The  stone  and  marble  reading-desk  also,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  floor,  resembles  the  “ambon  ” 
in  the  older  Greek  churches.  The  organ  is  placed 
in  the  apse  at  the  east  end,  and  behind  the  ark  or 
shrine  ; certainly  the  very  best  position  in  which  an 
organ  can  be  placed  in  a musical  point  of  view. 

Some  of  the  arrangemements  of  this  building 
deserve  special  consideration  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  the  planning  of  our  public  churches  and 
edifices.  A gang\vay  is  reserved  all  along  the  side 
walls  of  the  building,  so  that  persons  coming  in 
after  service  has  begun  may  reach  their  seats  with- 
out disturbing  the  mass  of  the  congregation.  All  the 
doors  through  which  the  public  have  to  pass  swing 
outwards  as  well  as  inwards,  and  are  arranged  for 
the  egress  of  a crowd  on  much  the  same  principle 
as  an  engineer  would  lay  out  a system  of  w'ater- 
pipes,  viz. :— the  occupants  of  the  ground  floor,  500 
in  number,  pass  out  through  two  five  feet^  wide 
doorways  into  a corridor  10  ft.  wide,  and  similar 
means  of  egress  is  given  to  the  500  occupants  of 
the  galleries.  'Where  the  occupants  of  the  galleries 
and  ground  floor  meet,  the  hall  or  atrium  is  20  feet 
wfide,  and  the  opening  of  the  great  arch  and  gates 
in  Upper  Berkeley-street  is  of  this  width.  There 
is  thus  a total  prevention  of  a “block”  in  the 
outgoing  crowd. 

From  the  Oriental  custom  which  exists  in  syna- 
gogues of  separating  the  men  of  the  congregation 
from  the  women,  and  placing  the  latter  iu  the 
gallery,  it  becomes  a special  matter  of  difficulty  to 
so  arrange  a building  as  to  give  equal  gallery  accom- 
modation to  that  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  order 
to  give  a place  of  meeting  for  the  male  and  female 
members  of  the  same  family  after  the  service,  a 
spacious  hall  or  atrium  becomes  a necessity  of  the 
ease,  and  consequently  a feature  of  the  plan. 

The  decoration  also  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
highest  class  of  decorative  art— viz.,  subject  painting 
or  figure  sculpture,  is  necessarily  absent,  the  Jews, 
so  far  as  their  religious  buildings  are  concerned, 
reading  literally  the  Second  Commandment.  In 
this  building  the  decoration  of  the  flat  surfaces 
depends  entirely  on  the  varied  combinations  of 
simple  geometrical  forms,  picked  out  with  colour, 
and  on  the  leaves  and  flowers  introduced  in  the 
carving ; and  here  the  lily,  the  pomegranite,  olive, 
fig,  and  palm,  are  the  types  which  are  convention- 
alized. 

One  thing  ma5'-  certainly  be  claimed  for  this 
building ; the  principle  of  truth  in  construction,  of 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  apostle,  has  been  nowhere 
violated.  There  is  none  of  the  sham  marble  work, 
sham  stonework,  and  imitation  oak  graining,  which 
combined  to  make  up  the  decorative  materials  of  the 
architects  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  artificial  lighting 
of  the  building  is  managed  by  five  sunlights  in  the 
centre  of  the  domes,  by  starlights  and  by  suspended 
globe  lamps  under  the  galleries. 

The  part  upper  of  the  entrance  building  m Upper 
Berkeley-street  is  arranged  to  form  a committee- 
room  and  residence  for  beadle. 

Many  special  objects  in  the  building  have  been 
presented  to  the  Synagogue  by  the  we.althier  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  The  ark  itself  is  the  ^ft 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Goldsmid  family.  The  pulpt 
and  marble  pavement  were  presented  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Stiebel ; the  reading  desk  by  the  Henriques  family, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Q.  Henriques,  who 
shortly  before  his  death  presented  the  two  stained- 
glass  windows  for  the  east-end  wall.  The  Command- 
ment tablets  on  either  side  of  the  apse  mch  are 
executed  in  gold  mosaic  by  Salviati  and  Co.,  and 
are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Dresden,  and  the  Perpetual 
Lamp,  which  hangs  before  the  ark,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Mocatta,  and  the  entrance  gates  are  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Simon  Waley.  , , . t 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
hlessrs.  Daids  and  Emanuel,  architects,  by  Messrs. 
George  Myers  aud  Sons,  builders,  of  Lambeth. 
The  marble  work  of  ark  and  choir  screen,  reading 
desk  aud  pulpit  are  by  Messrs.  Poole  and  Sons,  the 
Westminster  Abbey  masons.  The  pltch-pine  seating 
is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  ; the  gas  fit  tings  by  Messrs. 
I)  Hulett  and  Co. ; the  main  portion  of  the  stone 
carving  is  by  Mr.  Williamson;  the  system  of  hot- 
water-pipe  heating  and  ventilation  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson,  C.E.;  and  the  stained- 
glass  wfiiidows  are  the  production  of  Mr.  . . 
Usher.  The  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Gray 
and  Daifison,  at  a cost  of  £1,200,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  £20,000. 

We  give  this  week  a double-page  Illustration  ol 
the  interior  of  the  new  Synagogue. 
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SCIEN^CE  IN  ARCIIITECTUIIE. 

By  an  Experienced  Workman. 

A PAPER  was  recently  read  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  W.  Parslow  at  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Association,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Building  News,  and  on  which  we  have  to 
offer  a few  remarks.  We  are  led  to  make 
these  remarks  not  from  any  desire  to  cavil  or 
find  fault  unnecessarily,  but  simply  to  cor- 
rect one  or  two  mistakes  into  which  the 
writer  of  the  above  paper  has  been  led,  and 
which  our  practical  experience  tells  us  are 
such  as  the  workman  himself  would  perceive 
and  condemn  at  once.  We  regret  this  the 
more  in  that  such  papers,  when  carefully  pre- 
pared as  to  facts,  are  invaluable,  and  have 
great  influence.  In  the  concluding  portion 
(contained  in  the  Building  News  of  March 
3rd)  the  writer  states,  in  the  section  on  paint- 
ing, “With  regard  to  the  numerous  aiiti-cor- 
rosive  paints,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  cheat 
Nature  ; anti-corrosive  paints  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  their  name  implies.  All  that  can 
be  done  to  obtain  the  objects  of  such  paints 
is  to  pick  and  form  the  stuff  so  as  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  elements  to  affect  it 
to  a minimum.  This  is  best  secured 
when  the  composition  forming  the  paint 
is  granular,  not  so  finely  powdered  as  ordi- 
narily. The  finer  the  powder  of  the  mixture, 
the  greater  the  tendency  for  air-holes  to  form 
as  the  paint  is  being  laid  on.  Paint  that  is 
gritty  or  granular  affords  a better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  air  to  escape.”  We  must  take 
exception  to  the  above  statement,  as  being 
contrary  to  our  experience,  for  we  have  in- 
variably found  that  the  finer  the  paint  is 
groimd,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  blister  or  become 
pinholy,  and  the  more  impervious  it  is  to  the 
effects  of  the  atmosphere.  The  protecting 
powers  of  all  paints  are  in  a great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  due  to  the  oil  with  which  they 
are  mixed.  Mr.  Parslow  himself  seems  to  be 
impressed  with  this  fact,  for  he  says  the 
coating  of  oil  is  the  best  preservatvei,  and  not 
the  paint.  How  he  reconciles  this  fact  with 
the  assertion  that  coarsely  ground  pigments 
mixed  with  oil  are  the  best  we  cannot  con- 
ceive, for  it  will  be  evident  that  the  particles 
of  grit  or  gritty  paint  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  affected  injuriously  and  much 
earlier  than  the  fine-ground  paint,  simply 
because  they  (the  coarse  particles)  have  not, 
and  cannot  have,  the  same  protection  from 
the  oil  that  the  other  has  ; consequently  these 
unground  pai’ticles  are  destroyed,  and  the  air 
thus  gets  easy  access  to  the  wood  or  iron. 
That  this  is  the  fact  an  experience  of  nigh 
upon  forty  years  fully  confirms.  The  primary 
object  in  view  in  painting  the  outside  of  wood 
or  iron  work  is  to  exclude  the  air,  or  prevent 
its  direct  action  upon  the  surface  of  the 
article  painted.  We  have  not  yet  had 
experience  of  any  mixture  or  method 
which  will  effect  this  desirable  object  perma- 
nently. The  next  best  thing,  of  course,  is  to 
use  such  preservatives  as  will  protect  the  ob- 
ject for  the  longest  time.  This  is  best  done  by 
using  some  substance  which  shall  form  a 
perfectly  homogenous  and  impervious  surface. 
This  is  being  attempted  to  be  done  by  a num- 
ber of  patent  paint  mixtures,  most  of  them 
being  mixed  and  made  with  or  from  petroleum 
oil  and  varnishes,  having  for  their  principal 
feature  a most  abominable  smell,  and  a faculty 
for  drying  quick,  the  latter  quality  being  put 
forward  by  the  patentees  as  a valuable  recom- 
mendation, when  in  fact  it  is,  as  all  practical 
men  know,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  such  mixtures.  Their  quick 
drying  is  produced  either  by  bad  gums  mixed 
with  inferior  spirits,  or  by  petroleum  oils, 
lime,  copperas,  and  other  forcing  driers. 

V\  hen  laid  on  the  woi'k  the  spirit  quickly 
evaporates,  leaving  the  paint  dry  and  hard, 
but  without  any  cohesive  power  but  that  of 
the  gum  or  resin,  which  is  in  its  nature  dry 
and  brittle.  Time  and  the  atmos2ihere 
quickly  reduces  the  mixture  to  a dry  hard 
mass,  which  either  cracks  all  over  in  millions 
of  minute  cracks,  and  this  exposes  the  surface 


of  the  work,  or  it  crumbles  away  in  iiowder. 
Our  experience  points  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  protection  for  iron  work  so  eflicacious 
as  well-boiled  linseed  oil,  properly  laid 
on.  The  iron  should  first  be  well  cleaned 
and  freed  from  all  rust  and  dirt ; the 
oil  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  well 
boiled,  without  litharge  or  any  drier  being- 
added.  The  iron  should  be  jiainted  over  with 
this,  but  the  oil  must  be  laid  on  as  bare  as 
liossible,  and  on  this  fact  dejiends  in  a great 
measure  the  success  of  tlie  application,  for  if 
there  be  too  thick  a coat  of  oil  put  upon  the 
work  it  will  skin  over,  be  liable  to  blister, 
and  scarcely  ever  get  hard ; but  if  iron  is 
painted  with  three  coats  of  oil,  and  only  so 
much  put  on  each  coat  as  can  be  made  to 
cover  it  by  hard  brushing,  we  will  guarantee 
that  the  same  will  j)rcservc  the  iron  from  the 
atmos^fliere  for  a much  longer  time  than  any 
other  jirocess  of  painting.  If  a dark  colour- 
ing matter  is  necessary,  we  jprefer  burnt  umber 
to  any  other  jiigment  as  a stain  ; it  is  a good 
hard  drier,  and  has  many  other  good  pu'o- 
perties,  and  mixes  well  with  the  oil  without 
injuring  it.  “Woodwork,”  Mr.  Parslow  says, 
•‘before  painting  should  be  well  soaked  with 
good  piriming,  principally  turpentine.  This 
keeps  damp  out  of  the  wood  ; a coat  of  paint 
has  not  the  same  power.”  We  are  at  a loss  to 
understand  what  ilr.  Parslow  means.  We 
have  always  understood  priming  to  be  the 
first  coat  given  to  wood  (as  its  name  impilies), 
whether  mixed  with  turps  or  oil,  and  is  in  fact 
a paint  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; and  when  he 
says  “ pu'incipally  turpentine  ” we  feel  assured 
that  he  has  never  mixed  any  priming,  nor 
used  it  (although,  of  course,  that  does  not 
lirevent  his  knowing  how  it  should  be  done). 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  known  that  if  the 
priming  and  colour  were  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine, the  turps  will  evaporate  and  leave 
the  lead  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood  without 
any  adhesive  power  of  its  own,  and  it  would 
dust  off  with  the  duster,  or  wipe  off  with  a 
rag.  The  turjientine  might  sink  into  the 
wood,  but  it  would  soon  leave  it  again  by  its 
power  of  evaporation ; a thoroughly  practical 
painter  would  never  dream  of  adding  turps  to 
piriming,  and  he  would  be  committing  an  act 
of  folly  by  doing  so.  The  best  priming  colour- 
is  made  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil,  with  just  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  best  white  lead  added 
to  make  a thin  paint  ; Venetian  red,  or  burnt 
umber,  may  be  added  to  give  a little  colour. 
This  mixture  will  penetrate  the  wood  to  a 
much  greater  depth  than  turpentine  colour, 
and,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  reference 
to  iron,  the  oil  is  the  principal  pre- 
serving power ; as  soon  as  that  is  de- 
stroyed, either  by  the  action  of  foul  air 
or  by  direct  chemical  means,  such  as  lime  and 
soda,  the  lead  or  other  pigment  becomes  mere 
mud,  and  has  no  protecting  power  whatever. 
That  this  is  so  every-day  exiDcrience  teaches 
us.  Again,  the  writer  says  the  coat  of  paint 
forms  a skin  over  the  wood,  instead  of  soaking 
into  it.  Now  if  the  workman  jmts  on  too 
much  paint  of  any  kind  on  the  work  at  one 
painting  it  will  assuredly  skin  over,  but  we 
have  never  yet  seen  primed  work  skin  over 
when  properly  painted  by  good  workmen ; but 
when  ju-iming  is  done  (as  much  of  it  is  done 
in  builders’  shops)  by  labourers  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  paint  skinning  over, 
but  not  otherwise.  White  pine  and  red  deal 
and  pitch  pine  have  each  a different  degree  of 
power  of  absorption,  on  account  of  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  quantity  of  resin  each  contains. 

If  we  lay  the  same  quantity  of  paint  on  the 
pitch  2^ine  as  we  may  with  safety  jJut  upon 
the  deal,  the  former  would  be  all  covered  with 
skin,  and  the  work  would  be  completely  sjaoiled. 
We  cannot  expect  bricklayers’  and  joiners’ 
labourers  to  discriminate,  and  thus  erroneous 
judgments  are  formed  from  very  unreliable 
facts.  One  other  point  we  have  to  notice  in 
hlr.  Parslow’s  remarks,  and  we  shall  have  done 
finding  fault  with  what  is  otherwise  an  ad- 
mirable jDaper.  Sjieakingof  varnishes,  he  says : 

“ For  ordinary  piurjioses,  where  we  usually 
specify  common  oak  varnish,  copal  varnish 


diluted  with  oil  answers  better,  and  in 
practice  is  often  adopted.”  Now  wc 
utterly  dissent  from  this  teaching.  In  the 
first  jilace  it  is  rarely  if  ever  used  in  ju-actice, 
excejit  when  a contractor  engages  to  use  a 
certain  quantity  of  varnish,  and  instead  of 
doing  so  dilutes  it  with  boiled  oil,  and  thus 
cheats  his  employers  and  makes  a dishonest 
profit.  There  is  unfortunately  too  much  of 
this  done.  In  the  second  place  every  jiractical 
man  who  has  had  any  e.xperience  in  the  use  of 
varnishes  knows  that  oil  in  any  quantity 
added  to  copal  varnish  impoverishes  the 
varnish,  and  causes  ittobe  and  to  remain  tacky 
or  sticky,  not  only  for  a time,  but  always.  As 
a matter  of  course,  we  all  know  that  a dro^i  of 
boiled  oil,  termed  drying  oil  by  artists,  will 
lu’cvcnt  mastic  varnish  from  cracking  ; or  a 
few  drops  added  with  turpentine  to  varnish 
which  has  become  fat  will  materially  iuqu-ove 
it,  but  to  add  oil  to  copal  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  comjiete  in  lu'ice  with  common  oak 
varnish  would  utterly  ruin  the  copal.  A tea- 
spoonful of  boiled  oil  to  a ^lint  of  varnish  is 
all  that  can  be  put  in  with  safety,  but  in 
any  case  it  is  a most  dangerous  jiractico 
to  mix  oil  with  varnish  ; some  varnishes  it 
will  stop  entirely  from  drying ; others, 
although  they  may  dry,  will  always  soften 
and  stick  when  the  heat  of  the  body  comes  in 
contact  with  it,  and  we  have  seen  siflinters 
six  inches  long  torn  up  from  seats  by  jiarties 
sitting  upon  them  after  being  varnished  with 
varnish  in  which  oil  has  been  mixed.  Know- 
ing these  to  be  facts,  we  would  venture  to 
say  to  all  users  of  varnish  who  have  any 
regard  for  the  character  of  their  work  or  their 
own  credit.  Don’t  add  oil  to  copal  varnish.  If 
a really  cheaii  and  good  varnish  is  required 
for  roof  timbers  in  churches,  or  outside  wood- 
work in  exjiosed  situations,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following,  which  we  have  used  with 
advantage  : — To  one  gallon  of  the  best  boiled 
oil  add  one  jiint  of  the  very  best  liquid  driers 
(Terebini)  ; mix  well  together.  This  mixture 
has  a good  gloss  and  very  great  jireserving 
projierties,  much  superior  in  every  respect  to 
most  of  the  low  priced  varnishes.  We  have 
also  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  we  really 
are  using,  an  advantage  not  to  be  desjiised  in 
these  days  of  horribly  smelling  com^rouuds 
which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  varnish. 


A Colonial  Museuji. — Tlie  subject  of  a Colo- 
nial Bluseura  is  now  under  practical  agitation.  On 
Monday,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Bury,  M.P.,  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  unanimously  appointed  a 
committee  for  carrying  into  effect  the  propositions  of 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke’s  paper  for  a Reporter  on  Trade 
Products  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  for  a Colonial 
Museum. 

The  Scaliger  Tombs  at  Verona. — These  tombs, 
have  a special  interest  at  present,  as  being  reported  to 
have  afforded  suggestions  for  the  two  most  important 
memorial  structures  at  present  in  course  of  execution 
in  this  country — the  Wellington  Monument  in  St. 
Paul’s,  and  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial  in  Hyde- 
park.  An  engraving  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
Gaily  Knight’s  “ Ecclesiastical  Architectm-e  of  Italy,” 
to  -which  is  appended  the  following  description ; — 
“ The  three  celebrated  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  staml 
in  the  old  cemetery  of  Santa  IM.aria  Antica,  which 
had  been  the  family  burial-place  of  the  Scaligers  before 
they  rose  to  power.  The  tombs  were  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Cangrande  I.,  Martino  II.,  and  Consig- 
norio.  The  tombs  are  all  on  the  same  plan,  though 
of  different  dimensions  and  different  degres  of  mag- 
nificence. In  each,  the  defunct  prince  appear.s 
reposing  on  an  altar  tomb,  which  is  supported  bv 
pillars  and  surmounted  by  a canopy,  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  seen  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  the  semblance  of  life,  and  arrayed  in 
knightly  armour.  The  style  of  all  these  tombs  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Pointed  and  the  Romane.sque.  The 
tomb  of  Consignorio,  which  he  built  for  himself,  is 
much  the  largest,  the  highest,  and  the  most  magnili- 
cent,  and  is  ornamented  with  numerous  tabernacles, 
statues,  and  bas-reliefs.  An  inscription  on  the  frieze 
records  that  the  Milanese  artist,  Bononius  de  Campi- 
liano,  was  the  sculptor  ; and  the  execution  of  the 
work  affords  a proof  that,  in  Italy,  the  arts  had 
arrived  to  a considerable  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  All  the  tombs  are  in  white 
marble,  and  combining  together  as  they  do,  form  a 
most  splendid  and  picturc_sque  architectural  group.” 
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NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND  RAILING.* 


(Continued  from  page  2-14.) 

I’L.vrn  28. — Construction  of  Sidf.-raii.  Pro- 
jecting FROJl  CiRCUL.IR  IVaLI.  RESTING  ON 
Iron  Brackets. 

IAIGURE  1 shows  stairs  starting  with  four  winders. 

■ Let  rail  project  two  inches  from  wall. 

Set  off  half  its  width.  Divide  A E in  two  equal 
parts.  Then  mark  joint  C. 

Next,  draw  tangents,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  See  that 
these  are  of  cqu.al  lengths. 

Let  C,  1),  E he  unfolded,  as  shown  at  Fig.  2. 
The  letters  along  margin  correspond  with  those  on 
plan. 

Set  off  two  square  steps.  Have  riser  J stand  in 
same  position  as  that  on  plan. 

Lot  under  side  of  rail  rest  on  sipiare  step,  also 
on  corner  of  tangents  ojiposite  C and  D.  Set  on 
half  its  thickness  and  form  the  ramp.  The  pitch 
over  winders,  and  that  on  square  steps,  intersect  at 
T,  which  shows  that  tangents  on  the  mould  must  he 
ctpial,  and  its  ordinate  a right  angle  to  chord  A C on 
plan. 

Fig.  3 shows  construction  of  mould.  Let  tangents 
A,  B.  C equal  those  on  plan.  Draw  line  A C. 
Make  ordinate  square  with  it.  Have  seat  parallel 
with  A C.  Let  height  L P equal  one  riser.  Join 
R P extended  ; this  being  the  pilch.  It  also  gives  | 
direction  to  draw  the  mould ; which  may  be  done  by 
ordinate,  as  shown  for  small  curve. 

Or,  it  may  be  struck  with  a string,  if  the  latter 
method  is  adoiitcd.  Then  the  major  axis  is  found 
by  making  P 1 equal  L B.  and  square  with  P R. 
Extend  line  from  P.  and  let  4 O equ.al  O B.  Then 
draw  through  O parallel  with  pitch  R P. 


To  find  the  length  of  elliptic  curves : 

Draw  from  O parallel  with  seat.  Let  0 V equal 

0 O.  Set  off  on  each  side  of  V half  width  of  rail. 
Then  square  down,  cutting  at  K and  N.  Next, 
find  points  on  major  a?.i3  to  insert  pins.  This  done, 
lay  a piece  of  board  on  and  strike  mould. 

Tangents  3,  4,  5,  and  small  curve,  give  the  mould 
for  low'er  piece  of  wreath,  while  2,  4,  5 is  that  for 
upper  piece. 

llave  line  through  5 marked  on  under  side.  Now 
slit  mould  through  half  its  thickness,  thus  making 
two.  . . 

Cut  off  at  .'),  and  square  with  5.4.  Let  joint  2 
be  square  with  2.4.  This  completes  the  mould  for 
upper  piece  of  wreath. 

Bevel  K applies  to  all  the  joints,  except  that  on 
small  circle ; its  joint  being  the  dotted  line  from 
(i  parallel  with  6.4.  It  will  be  best,  however,  for 
application,  to  draw  from  0 parallel  with  R P. 
Then  the  bevel  II  applies  to  edge  of  plank,  and 
directs  application  of  mould.  Let  the  slabs  be  taken 
off  both  sides  before  cutting  off  the  dotted  line.  It 
being  the  joint  against  the  plastering. 

Drive  a plug  and  fasten  with  a hand-rail  screw. 
This  is  much  neater  than  breaking  the  plastering 
and  wedging  the  rail. 

The  situation  of  square  step  on  plan  happens  to 
be  right  to  make  the  pitch  a straight  line  over  the 
winders.  But,  in  case  the  step  is  not  in  the  right 

1 position,  then  make  upper  piece  of  wreath  have 
two  different  pitches,  to  suit  the  ramp. 


SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCFLEOLOGY. 

Last  week  a new  society  was  formed  to 
carry  out  investigations  of  great  interest. 
The  ancient  histories  and  monuments  wdth  which 
the  Bible  is  associated  have  links  with  the  tone  of 
human  thought  which  are  of  a nature  to  give  to  the 
deciphering  of  their  records  very  popular  results. 
The  inaugural  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  week 
under  very  favourable  auspices,  and  the  society 
already  musters  a very  good  foundation  of  mem- 
bers. There  was  a large  attendance  ; the  Master  of 
the  Charter  House,  Professor  Goldsfucker,  Professor 
Donaldson,  Captain  Wilson,  !Mr.  George  Wallis,  Dr. 
Zerffi,  Mr.  Rassam,  and  many  other  eminent  men 
being  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Birch, 
who,  after  the  reading  of  various  letters  of  ap- 
proval of  the  objects  of  the  society  from  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  Edwin  Harris,  Fir.  Renouf,  Mr.  MacGregor, 
&c.,  delivered  a very  spirited  and  pointed  opening 
address.  He  said  that  the  necessity  had  arisen  from 
the  extensive  labours  of  scholars  for  the  formation 
of  such  a society,  in  order  to  bring  together  the  re- 
sults of  researches  and  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of 
them  amongst  the  public.  He  alluded  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  and  the  Jewish  nation,  the  discoveries  of 
the  Jews  on  the  monuments  of  the  former,  and  in 
the  contemporaneous  annals  of  the  latter  country 
from  the  twelfth  century  B.c.  till  the  fall  of  the  As- 
SATian  empire  in  630.  From  the  discoveries  already 
made  he  thought  still  further  ones  illustrative  of  the 
earlier  Babylonian  and  Jewish  histories  were  hkey 
to  be  made  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the 
records  of  the  older  Babylonian  archives  inscribed 
on  terra  cotta  were  to  be  found.  He  referred  to  the 
discoveries  by  Captain  Wilson  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Palmer  at  the  Wady  Magarah  and  Sambut  el 
Khadem,  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  as  illustrations 
of  the  period  of  the  Exodus.  In  Palestine  he  in- 
stanced the  recent  discovery  by  Dr.  Ganneau  of  a 
Hebrew-Phoenician  inscription  near  Jerusalem,  as 
throwing  light  on  the  disputed  question  of  the 
Hebrew  characters  in  the  days  of  the  Kings,  and 
holding  out  the  hope  of  future  acquirements,  like 
that  of  the  Moabite  stone.  The  early  histones  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  Egypt  and  nations  of  Cen 
tral  Asia,  he  said,  were  not  to  be  found  Avritten  in 
books,  but  inscribed  on  rocks  and  stones,  "*^“\oh 
cannot  be  studied  in  our  libraries,  but  must  be  dis- 
interred from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  Professor  Donaldson  mo'-ed 
that  the  address  be  printed,  which 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  unanimously  carried.  The  Rev.  A. 
Mozelev  and  other  speakers  addressed  the  ™eetmg. 
Captain  Wilson,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  stated  that  he  was  a member  of  their 
new  society ; and  in  respect  to  the  Pa.lestine  Explo 
ration  Fund,  with  which  he  was  also  mtimatelj 
connected,  he  thought,  the  objects  being 
the  two  institutions  would  mutually  aid  each  other. 
Mr.  Bonomi  seconded,  and  the  thanlcs  were  d.^-  ac- 
knowledged ; as  Avere  those  given  bj'/lr-  W.  K. 
Cooper,  the  secretary,  for  his  exertions  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  society. 


‘WORKMEN’S  TRAINS.” 


♦This  scries  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Kobkrt 
lliniiKLi.’s  work  on  the  snlijoct.  published  in  Philadelphia, 
uml  by  Triibucr  uud  Co.,  Isoadou. 


Mr  C DAFYSON,  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Association  for  securing  cheap  rail- 
way travelUng  for  the  working 
from  their  work,  in  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
association,  remarks  that  four  of  the  rnetropohtan 
lines  have  yielded 

work-people’s  carriages,  and  “happily  thej  paj 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  all  the  other  compan  es 
adopting  this  plan  on  a much  larger  scale.  Mr. 

Dawson  makes  reference  to 

work-women,  work-girls,  eRse’ 

as  he  savs,  at  present  compelled  to  hAe  m close, 
pestilent  streets,  or  to  Avalk,  morning 
many  miles,  arriving  and  returning  wewy  and  worn. 
If  the  railway  companies  know  their  best  interests, 
they  w 11  ext Jnd  the  benefits  of  workmen’s  trains  to 
woLn  and  girls;  but  a point  -t  (appare^ 
taken  cognizance  of  by  Mr.  Dawson  is  that  semps 
tresses  and  work-girls  will  not  require  to  travel  by 
the  same  early  trains  as  bricklayers,  -&c.,  vho  haA  e 
tn  be  at  work  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morninn.  ^ 
fcmalM  have  to  be  at  »o,l  Ironi  el,hl  » ate  a clock 
,h.  .0  I-on,  ex  to  ate  M ^ M 


Improvement  .at  Stepney  Green. — The  Fletro- 
politan  Board  of  IVorks  have  informed  the  Mile  End 
VestrA'  that  they  will  defray  the  Avhole  cost  of  con- 
verting the  Avaste  land  contiguous  to  Stepney  Green 
into  a recreation  ground.  The  outlay  for  railing-iu, 
levelling,  and  planting  the  land  in  question  Avill  be 
A’3,000.' 


in  the  morning,  to  irom  s.^  w - 

evealag,  begiaalag  late  aad^ 


r UCglllUlUg  ^ 

men.  The  institution  of  workmens  . 

women’s  trains  on  a sufficient  f 
have  a marked  effect  on  the  health  of  London, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  relieve  its  “A 

and  Ave  should  no  longer  hear  of  there  Lenio  C 
there  are  said  to  be  at  present)  80  000  small  hous 
standing  empty  in  the  suburbs  of  Loudon. 


Printed  "by  ’'ATjuem  -ai  3c  Bass 
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“ THE  SACRISTY.”* 

SUCH  i s the  somewhat  unfortunate  name  of  a 
serial  whose  object  is  evidently  to  continue 
the  traditions  of  the  Ecclesiolorjist.  lA'lien  we 
look  at  tlie  career  of  the  last-named  work  we 
are  perhaps  as  much  astonished  at  what  it  did 
as  at  what  it  failed  to  do. 

It  certainly  taught  architects  and  amateurs 
to  build  parish  churches  very  like  old  ones, 
but  it  utterly  failed  to  give  us  any  art,  properly 
so  called.  At  the  same  time,  great  allowances 
should  be  made  for  the  Ecclesiological  So- 
ciety ; the  founders  were  all  amateurs ; some 
of  the  best  of  them  left  the  Society  at  an 
early  stage  of  its  existence ; there  was  very 
little  art-knowledge  at  the  period,  and  little 
was  known  of  our  ancient  domestic  architec- 
ture ; whereas  a church  was  to  be  found  in 
every  village,  and  consequently  afforded 
means  of  study.  Hence  arose  the  science 
(not  art)  of  ecclesiology. 

After  teaching  this  same  science  for  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century,  and  after  making  the 
production  of  an  absolutely  bad  church  almost 
an  impossibility,  the  Society  considered  its 
mission  fulfilled,  and  very  naturally  dissolved 
itself. 

Whether  it  is  a prudent  or  desirable  course 
to  take  up  the  teaching  of  the  said  science 
is  a very  open  question,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  delusive  than  to  expect  a resuscita- 
tion of  Mediseval  art  from  an  ecclesiastical 
branch  of  it  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
probably  be  from  the  development  of  our 
domestic  w'ants  that  we  shall  obtain  the 
art  of  the  future,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  one  grieves  to  see  Mr.  Gould’s  new 
serial  with  so  narrow  a title  and  so  limited  a 
scope. 

After  all,  if  we  take  stock,  we  shall  find 
that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  little  to 
boast  of  in  matters  of  art.  We  have  hardly 
erected  an  ecclesiastical  building,  and  certainly 
no  domestic  edifice,  which  shows  the  full  ap- 
plication of  the  various  arts  (major  and 
minor)  as  they  were  practised  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  chm’ch 
at  Highnam  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach 
to  unity  and  completeness,  but  if  we  subtract 
the  still  unfinished  paintings  of  the  accom- 
plished founder  there  will  remain  but  little 
real  art  in  the  rest  of  the  affair.  The  stained 
glass  is  by  no  means  equal  in  merit  to  the 
paintings,  which,  by  the  way,  it  obscures  so 
much  that  dormer  windows  have  had  to  be 
erected  over  the  clerestory. 

As  to  domestic  buildings,  the  most  com- 
plete are  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ; but 
although  there  is  an  endless  amount  of  carv- 
ing, brasswork,  and  gilding,  there  is  really  no 
monumental  art.  It  is  true  there  are  sundry 
frescoes  done  by  artists  who  have  been  work- 
ing all  their  lives  at  oil  exhibition  pictm’es. 
and  the  result  is — naturally  what  might  have 
been  expected. 

But  to  return  to  the  ■‘^acrisly.  Although 
we  must  regret  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  not 
taken  a larger  view  of  Mediaeval  art  and  its 
application,  we  may  well  be  thankful  that  he 
has  continued  the  movement.  Let  us  hope  that 
as  time  wears  on,  and  the  work  becomes  suc- 
cessful, some  more  catholic  title  may  supplant 
the  present  one,  and,  above  all,  that  the  great 
epic  of  domestic  art  may  come  in  for  a share 
of  attention  equal  to  that  given  to  ecclesiastic 
matters.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  to  the 
general  public,  the  one  is  an  every-day  affair, 
while  the  other  is  brought  to  their  notice  only 
once  a week. 

According  to  the  prospectus,  the  Sacristy 
is  designed  as  a means  of  communication 
between  lovers  of  Christian  art  and  those 
engaged  in  church  restoration.  Alas,  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  talk  of  church 
restoration  when  every  one  of  our  old 
churches  has  been  “ very  much  ” restored — 
when  young  men  have  begun  their  profes- 
sional lives  with  church  restoration,  the  most 
difficult  and  worst-paid  work  in  the  whole 
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practice  of  architecture.  In  a very  few  years 
we  shall  have  no  old  churches.  The  Re- 
formers and  Puritans  destroyed  our  paintings, 
stained  glass,  and  sculpture,  and  the  present 
generation  has  finished  the  work,  by  restor- 
ing the  buildings  themselves. 

In  reviewing  the  present  number  it  should  be 
remarked  that  both  the  editorship  and  the 
papers  are  gratuitous.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  altered  as  this  publication  advances  in 
circulation.  If  a man  writes  on  a difficult 
subject,  and  if  an  editor  has  to  read  and 
arrange  a mass  of  MSS.,  it  is  only  just  that 
the  time  thus  employed  should  be  remunerated. 
There  is  one  feature  which  jjroves  much  in 
favour  of  the  new  serial — viz.,  that  several  of 
the  most  important  articles  are  signed.  Thus 
the  number  opens  with  a paper  on  the  com- 
pletion of  S.  Paul’s,  London,  by  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  a former  pupil  of  Mr.  Scott’s.- 
This  gentleman  begins  with  a resume  of  what 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  mosaics  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  dome  are  in  themselves  good,  but  if 
continued  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
apparent  size  of  the  building,  and  that  the 
roof  of  the  choir  has  been  painted  in  what 
must  be  described  as  the  drawing-room  style. 

Now  the  mosaics  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
dome  are  not  in  themselves  good,  but  they 
display  the  same  unhappy  blunder  as  we  see  in 
those  in  the  pediments  of  the  Albert  IMemorial 
— viz.,  the  gold  of  the  background  is  not  car- 
ried through  the  draperies,  and  accordingly  in 
some  lights  the  figures  look  like  dark  masses 
on  an  intensely  brilliant  ground.  Both  were 
cases  where  the  architect  should  have  revised 
the  cartoon  before  the  execution,  and  they 
only  show  how  necessary  is  his  supervision. 
As  to  the  drawing-room  look  of  the  roof  of 
the  choir,  S.  Peter’s  at  Rome  labours  under 
the  same  defect : it  looks  like  a boudoir  on  a 
most  gigantic  scale,  but  this  is  really  a defect 
of  the  style  of  the  building,  and  no  one  would 
recommend  the  Byzantine  mode  of  treatment 
in  S.  Paul’s,  unless  all  the  mouldings  and 
ornaments  were  to  be  chiselled  off  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite’s  scheme  is  to  restore 
the  present  choir,  and  use  it  for  a morning 
prayer  chapel.  A baldachin  is  to  be  erected 
under  the  eastern  arch  of  the  dome,  and  from 
it  a short  but  very  broad  choir  is  to  project 
westward.  To  this  it  might  perhaps  be 
remarked  that  the  choir  in  the  Duomo  at 
Florence  presents  the  same  conditions  and 
a different  mode  of  treatment,  perhaps  a 
better  one. 

The  second  paper  is  by  Herr  B.  Ecke,  on 
what  he  calls  the  “Beast  Epic,”  in  which  the 
fox  is  more  particularly  described.  These 
sculptured  animals  in  sacred  costmne,  which 
we  so  frequently  find  in  churches,  are  shown  to 
be  nothing  more  than  allegories  of  the  deceits 
of  the  devil,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  ^Esop’s  fables.  The  latter, 
indeed,  are  often  found  literally  rendered ; thus 
among  the  precious  series  of  incised  stones 
in  the  cathedral  of  S.  Omer,  we  find,  inter  alia, 
the  fable  of  the  “Fox  and  the  Crane.” 

The  next  paper  is  an  account,  by  the  editor, 
of  how  a certain  Jean  Aymon  robbed  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Then  follows  a description  of  the  Mosaics 
at  Ravenna,  by  R.  W.  Twigg.  This  is  a very 
valuable  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  describes  the 
costume ; it  should,  however,  have  been 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  key  drawings, 
showing  the  position  of  the  figures. 

Then  follows  a notice,  by  J.  Fowler,  on 
some  representations  of  the  Virgin,  with  two 
children,  on  painted  glass,  in  Nostell  Priory 
Church,  Yorkshire.  These  representations 
are  found  in  a series  of  very  late  (1587,  1685, 
and  1717)  German  or  Swiss  domestic  glass 
presented  to  the  church  by  Charles  Wynn, 
Esq. ; but  at  Thornhill,  in  Yorkshire,  there 
is  a perpendicular  window  of  1492,  repre- 
senting the  same  subject.  The  second  child 
is  S.  James,  the  half-brother  of  our  Lord,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  very  similar  to  him 


in  countenance,  hence  the  kiss  of  Judas  at 
the  betrayal. 

There  is  a very  curious  representation  in 
Viollet  le  Due’s  “ Mobilier  Francais,”  re- 
presenting a seated  woman,  wlio  supports 
two  cliildren  on  her  lap,  while  around  are 
several  other  children.  M.  Viollet  le  Due 
thinks  the  embroidery  (for  it  formed  part  of 
a veil  stretched  before  an  altar)  is  symbolical 
of  charity,  but,  curiously  enough,  not  only  is 
the  woman  nimbed,  but  every  one  of  the 
children  is  nimbed  likewise,  and,  if  we  may 
trust  the  engraving,  the  child  on  rhe  right 
knee  bears  the  cruciferous  nimbus. 

The  paper  on  colour  for  decoration,  by 
Mr.  John  Aldham  Heaton,  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  number,  and  de- 
serves careful  study,  but  of  course  colour  is 
not  to  be  taught  by  words  alone.  It  requires 
in  the  first  place  a certain  amount  of  natural 
ability  for  it ; then  careful  observation  ; and 
thirdly,  where  possible,  good  teaching.  ISIr. 
Heaton  first  warns  us  against  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  very  bright  colours,  and  then 
insists  that  all  colours  should  be  broken  up. 
These,  of  course,  are  no  new  discoveries,  and, 
indeed,  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  colour- 
ing, but  they  can  never  sufficiently  be  drilled 
into  some  people,  who  imagine  the  brighter 
the  colours  the  more  beautiful  the  work. 
There  are,  of  course,  harmonies  and  har- 
monies ; there  is,  for  instance,  the  harmony 
which  is  produced  by  making  a stratum  of 
dirt  go  through  everything.  This  is  a 
very  favourite  resort  with  some  decorators, 
as  it  is  with  some  artists.  Like  the  Queen 
Anne’s  architecture,  it  saves  trouble,  and, 
above  all,  saves  thinking  ; but  with  a little 
practice,  any  one  can  do  it — it  is  so  easy  to  be 
dirty.  Then,  again,  there  are  combinations  of 
the  brightest  colours,  all  vivid,  yet  all  broken 
up — such  as  we  see  in  the  best  Persian  de- 
corations, and  such  as  Fra  Angelico  painted — 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  those  harmonies. 
As  it  is,  the  colouring  of  stained  glass  manu- 
facturers and  that  of  decorators  is  at  the  very 
lowest  ebb,  but  we  shall  certainly  not  get  out 
of  our  dilemma  simply  by  making  dirty 
harmonies. 

Mr.  Heaton  tells  us  that  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Co.  have  applied  high  art  to  their  work  ; 
but  surely  he  might  have  added  that  other 
persons  have  done  so  whenever  they  have  been 
able  to  procure  coloured  cartoons  from  artists. 

The  next  paper  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  art ; it  is  pure  and  simple  ecclesiology, 
giving  a sort  of  recipe  how  to  design  a church. 
As  there  is  no  name  to  this  paper,  and  as  it 
consequently  carries  no  authority,  it  may  be 
passed  over. 

After  this  comes  “ Sketches  in  Foreign 
Churches,”  and  three  pages  are  taken  up  with 
what  an  Xaverian  brother  said  to  a class  of 
little  girls  in  the  church  at  Denaux  when 
catechising,  and  what  the  little  girls  said  to 
him.  It  reads  like  an  extract  from  some  of  the 
“ Goody-goody”  books  published  by  Masters. 
Next  follows  an  account  of  the  windows  of 
Strasbourg  Cathedral;  it  is  signed  “ F.  P.,” 
but  it  loses  its  interest  in  a certain  degree,  as 
the  account  was  drawn  up  before  the  late 
bombardment.  It  is  a pity  we  are  not  told 
what  has  been  lost  and  what  remains. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Barnabas,  Oxford, 
is  criticised,  and  very  well  criticised,  by 
Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  who  concludes  with  the 
remark  that  its  reputation  as  a cheap  church 
has  been  over-estimated ; it  appears  that  the 
cost  is  something  like  £5  per  sitting.  “Art 
Metal  Work”  is  an  anonymous  paf>er,  recom- 
mending that  both  brass  and  iron  should  be 
used  in  a cast  state,  instead  of  being  almost 
exclusively  wi'ought,  as  at  present.  Of  course, 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  design  leaves  and 
flowers  than  a well-balanced  and  well-relieved 
model.  The  following  extract  is  true,  not 
only  of  iron  and  brass,  but  of  architecture, 
witness  the  lithographs  which  we  so  often  see 
adorning  (?)  various  architectural  publica- 
tions : — “It  is  really  painful  to  see  fdie 
distortions  and  spasmodic  flourishes  so  ram- 
pant in  modern  iron  work — an  extraordinary 
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anj?iilarity  and  luicxpected  breaking  of  lines 
■which,  in  tlie  cant  of  the  craft,  is  called  ‘ go,’ 
but  which  is  really  nothing  more  than  a little 
sensational  vulgarity,  ami  perfectly  different 
from  the  work  of  the  middle  ages  or  of  the 
eai’ly  revival.”  This  paper  ranks  after  Mr. 
Heaton’s  as  being  the  best  in  the  book.  It 
is  a pity  that  the  author  has  sought  refuge  in 
the  anonymous.  There  are  several  other 
contributions,  including  a piece  of  poetry,  and 
a liturgical  puzzle,  but  all  anonymous.  In  fact, 
there  is  certainly  a sulliciency  of  matter  for 
the  half-crown.  But  with  the  exceiition  of 
Mr.  Heaton’s  paper  on  colour,  and  perhaps 
that  on  art  metal  work,  there  is  very  little 
about  art,  or  tending  to  advance  it.  Of 
course,  there  is  a great  deal  of  ecclesiology, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  but  ecclesiology 
is  not  art.  Indeed,  Professor  Ker  in  his  admi- 
rable “ New  leaf  ” discourses,  years  ago,  pro- 
claimed that  ecclesiology  was  neither  art  nor 
architecture.  The  Ecclesiological  Society 
did  its  work,  and  did  it  well.  When  it  was 
done  the  Society  was  very  properly  dissolved, 
and  its  publication  discontinued.  Whether  it 
be  desirable  to  revive  the  latter  under  another 
name  is  an  o^ien  question.  What  is  desired 
at  jjresent  is  some  publication  which  will  take 
up  not  only  ecclesiastical  but  domestic  art  in 
all  its  branches,  working  from  the  thirteenth 
century  as  a standing  point,  and  absorbing  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  auxiliary,  so  that  eventually  we  may 
arrive  at  a higher  j)oint  than  our  forefathers 
ever  dreamed  of.  The  beginning,  however, 
must  be  made  by  the  architects,  who  must  be 
educated.  When  they  are  educated,  and  can 
draw  the  figure  sufficiently  to  direct  the 
painters  and  sculptors,  there  will  be  less 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  notches  and 
chamfers.  Some  gentlemen  have,  indeed, 
found  out  that  the  art-architect  is  damaging 
the  profession.  So  he  is  for  the  architect  and 
surveyor,  who  hereafter  will  most  probably  be 
relegated  to  the  latter  variety  of  his  j^resent 
anomalous  qualifications.  When,  however, 
those  gentlemen  who  now  complain  draw  the 
figure,  even  “indifferently,”  it  will  be  quite 
time  to  argue  the  question  with  them. 

W.  Burges. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAIMENTAL  ART. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  t-weuty-fifth 
lecture  of  his  course  on  the  above  subject  in 
the  Lecture  Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  In  commencing  he  said 
that  in  treating  of  art  from  its  da'wn  in  prehistoric 
times  to  the  periods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  he 
had  drawn  attention  to  a gradual  and  progressive 
development  observable  both  in  the  forms  and  the 
materials  used.  The  primitive  huts  of  the  wigwam 
type  had  given  place  to  marble  palaces ; instead  of 
the  geometrically  adorned  pottery  of  the  savages  we 
had  highly  decorated  ornamental  vases ; the  wooden 
idols  with  the  big  heads  had  changed  into  the  marble 
statues  of  a Phidias  ; the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  re- 
placed the  small  and  insiguiticant  bronze  works  of 
Egypit,  and  a corresponding  improvement  had  ex- 
tended itself  to  agricultural  implements,  weapons, 
and  articles  of  personal  ornament.  This  development 
had  varied  on  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  the  progress  of  art  had  been  shown  to  have 
been  in  every  case  in  close  connection  with  the 
influences  of  climate,  mode  of  living,  religion,  and 
social  organisation.  Language  and  literature  might 
well  be  called  the  rays  of  the  civilisation  of  a people, 
whilst  art  was  the  true  reflex  of  those  rays.  Nations 
with  low  and  undeveloped  languages  had  no  art  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  word ; those  with  borrowed 
and  mixed  tongues  had  an  imitative  art  which  pro- 
gressed at  the  same  rate  as  the  power  of  expression 
increased  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  The 
more  philosophical  the  language  became  the 
more  ideidistic  was  the  art.  If,  however,  as  with 
the  Indians,  language  became  transcendental,  in  the 
sense  of  Kant,  and  roamed  in  regions  which  could 
not  be  fathomed  by  the  understanding,  art  became 
symbolic.  It  was  often  coarse,  and  generally  re- 
mained undeveloped  until  a new  current  of  thought 
dispersed  the  counteracting  influences  and  it  re- 
gained activity,  and  with  activity,  life.  Languages 
kept  artiticially  in  a fixed  state,  as  the  Hebrew, 
Zend,  Sanskrit,  Egyptian,  .and  Abyssinian  died  out, 
or  at  least  lost  all  their  vitality  and  became  stationary. 


Nations  'with  such  languages  had  either  no  .art  .at  .all, 
or  that  wliich  they  had  remaiiiod  immovable.  No 
mistake  should  1)6  made  with  regard  to  tlic  Indians. 
A new  religion  which  had  opposed  the  old  Brahmauic 
ideas  had  excited  the  people  to  construct  marvellous 
edifices.  Art,  like  language,  if  it  took  new  forms, 
generally  founded  them  on  old  ones  'U’hich  had  died 
away  and  were  resuscitated  with  a new  spirit. 
During  no  j-jeriod  of  .art  was  this  as.sertion  more 
strikingly  borne  out  than  in  that  which  -was  then 
under  consideration.  Etru.scan,  Greek,  and  Roman 
elements  v.ani.shed,  and  art  was  .endowed  with  an 
entirely  new  character.  The  forms  were  often  the 
same,  but  exhibited  a new  spirit,  and  thus  appeared 
to  be  totally  different.  An  art  which  gvew  ■with  the 
nation.al  life  of  a people  would  impress  the  very  trade 
productions  with  its  ennobling  spirit.  At  such  a 
period  the  utensils  for  cooking  and  every-day  use, 
and  the  toys  of  children  would  serve  as  expressions 
of  that  taste  ■which  became  a kind  of  bright 
atmosphere,  illuminated  by  the  brilliant  rays  of  an 
artistic  genius.  At  the  present  day  we,  absorbed  in 
utilitarian  creations,  had  nearly  dispensed  with 
artistic  feelings,  and  had  neglected  sculpture  as  alto- 
gether superfluous.  Fortunately,  however,  this  spirit 
had  begun  to  die  out,  and  we  felt  we  might  have  not 
only  strong  and  useful,  but  also  well-ornamented 
household  goods.  To  foster  this  tendency,  aud  to 
spread  a correct  taste  for  beauty  in  ornamentation, 
was  our  duty.  The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  Roman  art.  He  said  that  the 
gems,  copper,  silver,  or  gold  coins  and  medals, 
served  us  in  reality  as  historical  records  printed  on 
leaves  of  metal  or  precious  stone.  The  gems  were 
worked  with  great  care,  cither  in  intaglio  (deeply 
cut  into  the  stone)  or  in  relief  (cameo).  The 
inscriptions  on  these  stones  were  short  and  concise. 
The  art,  called  glyptic,  had  taken  its  origin  in 
superstition  and  religious  prejudice,  worldly  wisdom, 
and  a feeling  of  indi\'idual  independence.  IMen  had 
always  had  an  intense  veneration  for  amulets.  In 
more  remote  times  a fi.sh-bone,  the  feather  of  a bird, 
or  a few  hairs  tied  iu  a rag  had  been  thought  to 
possess  supernatural  powers.  Later,  geometrical 
figures  had  been  employed,  till,  in  the  period  before 
us,  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones  had  been  used  as 
safeguards  either  against  illness  or  the  influences 
of  cruel  divinities.  The  Greeks  aud  Romans  had 
believed  that  jade  had  a very  wholesome  influence 
on  the  kidneys.  The  amethyst  (from  ’v  and  fuQvuj 
not  to  get  drunk)  was  thought  to  be  an  antidote 
for  drunkenness.  Luxury  iu  jewellery  had  been 
immense  with  the  Romans.  Seneca  complained 
that  two  pearls  surmounted  by  a third  were  required 
to  make  an  e.ar-ring,  and  said  “ the  raving  fools  think 
their  husbands  not  sufficiently  tormented  if  they  have 
not  two  or  three  inheritances  hanging  in  each  ear.” 
Ornaments  might  be  cl.assified  under  three  principal 
headings.  1.  Pendants,  representing  the  law  of 
gravitation,  always  symmetrical.  2.  Circles,  as  the 
expression  of  the  spherical  motion  of  planets,  obeying 
the  law  of  eurythmy.  3.  Lines  of  direction  which 
were  neither  symmetrical  nor  eurythmical,  but 
pointed  either  front  or  back,  distinguishing  the  two 
directions  by  tot. ally  different  lines.  Nations  might 
to  a certain  extent  be  judged  by  the  prev.alence  of 
one  of  these  prhiciples  in  their  dresses.  The 
Egyptians  had  been  exclusively  symmetrical ; the 
Persians,  Assyrians,  and  ChaldEeans  had  delighted 
iu  the  circle ; and  the  Greeks  .and  Romans  had  used 
all  three  with  harmonious  discernment.  The  sums 
spent  on  jewellery  had  been  enormous.  Lolla,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Lollius,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Cains  Claudius,  had  appeared  iu  public  covered 
with  emeralds  and  pearls  of  which  the  value  was 
£304,000.  The  one  pearl  which  Cleopatra  h.ad 
sacrificed  to  Antony  had  been  worth  £81,520. 
Metals  had  been  worked  with  sharp  instruments  and 
either  chiselled  or  embossed.  Every  description  of 
gold  and  silver  plate  had  been  used  at  their 
sumptuous  banquets.  The  hand's  had  been  washed 
in  splendid  met.al  dishes.  The  drinking  vessels  had 
been  of  the  greatest'  elegance,  and  adorned  with  em- 
bossed or  wrought  figures,  which  were  often  move- 
able,  so  that  different  vases  or  goblets  could  be 
ornamented  with  them.  Michel  Chevalier,  in 
writing  of  the  Internatiou.al  Exhibition,  1851, 
said  that  he  had  seen  an  oriental  saddle, 
beautifully  embroidered,  and  adorned  with  precious 
stone.s,  the  patterns  of  the  ornamentation  being 
full  of  intricate  delicacy;  but  when,  on  looldng  at 
the  stirrups,  he  had  found  them  made  of  coarse  iron, 
he  had  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
saddle  was  the  production  of  a half  civilised  nation. 
The  works  of  art  he  (the  lecturer)  had  mentioned 
till  then  woidd  not  alone  have  been  sutficient  to 
prove  that  a high  degree  of  civilisation  had  existed 
amongst  the  Roraan.s,  but  this  people  had  been  as 
clever  in  the  working  of  iron  as  the  Greeks.  Thej-  had 
worked  helmets  of  polished  iron  of  such  excellence 


that  these  h.ad  resembled  silver.  Workers  iu  bronze 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  times  of  Numa,  but  none 
iu  iron.  The  bronze  works  had  been  embos.sed.  The 
ornamentation  had  consisted  of  arabesques,  or  -ivild 
animals,  the  clasps  having  been  made  to  represent 
lions’  heads.  The  head  of  Medusa  had  often  formed 
the  centre  piece  on  breastplates  and  shields.  In  the 
older  works  Asiatic  forms  had  prevailed  ; those  of 
later  date  and  better  workmanship  had  been  in  the 
Greek  style.  At  first  caps  m.ade  of  skin  or  leather 
(galea)  had  been  worn.  During  the  Republic  these 
had  been  replaced  by  bronze  helmets  (cassis),  with 
richly  ornamented  crests.  Under  Caraillus  (about 
3G7  li.c.),  polished  steel  helmets,  ornamented  with 
either  three  black  or  three  red  feathers,  had 
been  introduced.  At  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
cavalry  belonging  to  the  legions  had  worn 
casques  With  a visor  of  iron  richly  ornamented 
with  gilt  bronze  work.  The  plumes  h.ad  been  of  red 
horse-hair.  Breastplates  had  first  been  of  leather, 
and  weapons  of  bronze,  both  having  been  subse- 
quentl}'  of  iron.  Bundles  of  hay  attached  to  long 
poles  had  originally  served  as  standards ; later  bronze 
hands  had  been  used,  till  Marius  had  introduced  the 
eagle  as  a common  standard  for  the  army.  Not  less 
developed  had  been  the  rewards  for  bravery.  There 
had  been  the  corona  civica  for  one  who  saved  the 
life  of  a citizen  in  a battle ; the  corona  muralis  for 
one  who  scaled  a wall,  both  having  been  of  gold. 
The  corona  navalis  or  ctassica,  for  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  navy,  had  been  a circlet 
adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ships  in  gold.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  had  been  the  corona  obsidionalis, 
of  weed  or  grass ; the  corona  aurea,  and  many 
others.  Medals  attached  to  leather  straps  had  been 
worn  over  the  armour.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
a nation  that  had  delighted  in  outward  pump  and 
luxury  should  have  also  had  a grand  and  imposing 
ritual  in  religious  matters.  The  sacrificial  vessels, 
plates,  goblets,  dishes,  s.alvers,  tazzas,  small  caskets, 
knives,  hatchets,  incensers,  lamps,  musical  instru- 
ments, .and  the  smaller  and  larger  altars,  ■ndth  or 
without  statues  of  divinities,  had  given  the  orn.ament- 
ist  a large  sphere  in  which  to  apply  his  knowledge  of 
mythology  and  symbolism.  "IVliilst  the  plates  and 
vessels  of  every-day  use  had  been  adorned  with  scenes 
from  heroic  legends,  or  of  hunting,  or  with  wild  and 
fantastic  arabesques,  the  religious  vessels,  though 
scarcely  differing  in  shape,  had  been  generally  orna- 
mented with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  the  temple  had  been  dedicated.  The  sump- 
tuous private  life,  the  heroic  spirit  for  military'  duty, 
and  the  pompous  religion,  full  of  exciting  rituals, 
festivities,  processions,  and  sacrifices,  had  required 
imposing  public  amusements.  The  Circensian  games 
were  s.aid  to  have  been  introduced  in  his  grand  circus 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  They  had  consisted  of 
horse  aud  chariot  races.  Theatrical  entertainments 
had  always  been  less  frequented  than  the  circus. 
Sanguinary'  exhibitions  of  wild  animals  devouring 
one  another,  or  of  men  murdering  each  other,  had 
always  been  more  highly  valued  by  the  masses  than 
intellectual  amusements,  which  elevated  the  mind  and 
improved  manners.  The  tragedy'  had  been  with  the 
Romans  a mere  sham.  Ha'ving  once  tasted  of  the 
excitement  of  assisting  at  a real  fight,  of  ■witnessing 
real  killing  performed  ■with  great  grace,  the  merely 
assumed  mental  sufferings  of  a hero  could  no  longer 
interest  them.  The  amphitheatrical  games  on  a 
Large  scale  had  first  been  introduced  by  Juhus  Caesar. 
At  the  last  st.age,  the  really  sanguinary  combat 
had,  with  great  refinement,  been  preceded  by 
a kind  of  sham  fight,  which  h.ad  served  to  excite 
a desire  in  the  masses  to  see  the  joke,  become  earnest. 
Ha'ving  drawn  attention  to  a splendid  piece  of  armour 
in  bronze  which  had  been  used  to  protect  the  head  of 
a horse,  aud  which  was  now  in  the  British  ISIuseum, 
the  lecturer  concluded  by  observing  that  we  had 
studied  the  Rora.ans  in  their  architecture,  which  had 
been  grand  and  imposing ; in  their  sculpture,  which 
had  been  sensual  and  debasing;  in  their  household 
fiunitiue,  which  had  been  luxurious  and  enervating ; 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  which  had  been 
pompous  aud  stupefying ; iu  their  military  <arr.ay, 
which  had  been  vain-glorious  and  boasting  ; and  in 
their  public  games,  which  had  been  sanguinary  and 
degrading.  'Whilst  he  could,  therefore,  not  approve 
their  tendency  to  overloatling,  he  could  not  too 
strongly  recommend  the  careful  study'  of  their 
motives  of  decor.ation,  in  which  they'  had  preserved 
so  much  of  Greek  beauty  and  the  correct  laws  of 
ornamentation.  The  next  lectiue,  which  will  be 
delivered  on  Tuesday',  the  18th  inst.,  will  be  on 
Christian  Art,  with  special  reference  to  symbolism. 


It  is  proposed  to  utilise  a large  plot  of  v.acant  land 
at  the  back  of  Westminster  Chambers,  "Victoria- 
street,  by  the  erection  of  the  Parliament  Club 
Chambers,  whicli,  besides  club-rooms,  are  to  contain 
114  bed  rooms. 


April  7,  1871. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  ASSIZE  COURTS  AND 
CORPORATE  BUILDINGS. 

THE  COMPETITIVE  DESIGNS. 

A WRITER  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  says 
of  these  designs,  on  which  we  offered  some 
comments  last  week : — 

“ We  shall  now  speak  of  the  designs  only.  There 
is  a vast  amount  of  thought,  labour,  and  cost  em- 
bodied in  the  twenty-nine  sets  of  drawings  now  on 
view ; and  it  is  painful  to  feel  that  very  much  of  it 
has  been  wasted — unless,  indeed,  the  architects  con- 
cerned can  bring  themselves  to  regard  their  labour 
as  so  much  ‘ practice.’  But,  however  ungracious 
the  task,  the  truth  must  he  spoken.  These  gentle- 
men have  submitted  their  work  to  public  criticism, 
and  whetlier  it  is  agreeable  or  not,  they  must  hear 
what  people  thitde.  "W’ell,  tlien,  the  truth  is  that 
none  of  the  designs  are  of  a sufficiently  meritorious 
character  to  justify  their  execution.  We  do  not 
know  what  award  jMr.  Waterhouse  may  have  ad- 
vised ; but  he  must  have  been  sorelj^  puzzled  to 
give  advice  at  all.  The  competitors  themselves,  we 
think,  would  come  to  much  the  same  conclusion,  if 
the  judgment  were  placed  in  their  hands.  Suppos- 
ing each  man  to  have  two  votes,  and  to  give  one  for 
himself,  there  is  no  design  of  such  excellence  as 
to  certainlj^  command  all  the  second  votes,  or  a 
decent  majority  of  them.  Several  of  the  competi- 
tors are  plainly  unfitted  for  the  strife  they  have 
entered  upon : there  are  some  designs  so  clearly  bad 
that  nobody  would  care  to  look  at  them  twice.  Of 
the  rest,  a considerable  number  are  generally  feeble 
in  conception,  poor  in  detail,  and  ineffective  in 
grouping.  Even  the  best  fall  short  of  that  kind  of 
originalitj'  which  instinctively  commands  attention, 
to  say  nothing  of  compelling  admiration.  As  we 
have  said,  there  are  none  which  justify  the  expen- 
diture of  so  large  an  amount  as  £120,000  in  their 
erection.  Of  course,  there  are  degrees  of  merit  in 
these  designs.  There  are  several  which  are  more 
than  creditable,  considered  as  drawings ; and  there 
are  others  which  might  suit  a less  ambitious  pur- 
pose than  that  involved  in  the  competition.  But 
we  repeat  that  there  are  none  which  satisfj'  the  re- 
quirements of  a great  public  edifice.  We  look 
down  screen  after  screen  for  evidence  of  unity  of 
conception  and  vigour  of  expression ; but  we  look 
in  vain.  Little  meets  the  eye  but  lifeless  repetitions 
of  Classical  forms,  used  without  real  understanding 
of  their  true  meaning ; or  copies  or  adaptations, 
sometimes  correct,  sometimes  fantastic,  of  Gothic 
models.  Here  and  there  we  have  an  ‘ Italian  ’ de- 
sign, in  which  the  severer  forms  of  Classic  architec- 
ture are  what  is  called  ‘ adapted  ’ to  modern  re- 
quirements ; and  in  one  instance  a competitor  has 
wandered  into  what  he  describes  as  ‘ the  Renais- 
sance,’ but  which  regard  to  truth  obliges  us  to  cha- 
racterise as  the  ‘ Rococo.’ 

“ As  regards  the  stjde  adopted  by  the  competitors. 
Gothic  of  one  kind  or  another  preponderates,  there 
being  seventeen  Gothic  designs  as  against  twelve 
Classic,  ranging  from  pure  Ionic  down  to  the  sort  of 
Italian  which  is  instinctively  recognised  by  archi- 
tects and  speculators  as  the  natural  style  of  hotels 
and  ‘ offices.’  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
almost  every  Classic  design,  if  not  every  one,  is 
crowned  by  a dome,  sometimes  lifted  high  upon  the 
summit  of  a sort  of  tower.  Every  Gothic  design, 
of  course,  has  a tower,  occasionally  finished  with 
a spire ; and  in  some  instances  the  competitors 
have  liberally  thrown  in  corner  towers  as  well  as 
the  great  central  structure.  As  to  the  rest,  the 
Classicists  mostly  give  us  a rusticated  basement, 
surmounted  in  the  principal  front  by  a portico,  with 
sculptured  pediment,  and  a colonnade  stretching 
out  on  either  side,  and  shrinking  timidly  under  pres- 
sure of  the  inevitable  dome.  Here  and  there,  in 
the  Italian  (or  shall  we  say  ‘Modern  Classic’?) 
designs,  we  get  rid  of  the  colonnade,  though,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  his 
competitors,  one  designer  has  a double  colonnade 
(full  Corinthian)  built  obviously  as  a screen  and 
nothing  else,  and  with  a sort  of  dwarf  wall  between 
the  columns,  broken  up  into  tablets  suitable  to  be 
inscribed  with  the  names  and  virtues  of  deceased 
aldermen.  The  worst  of  the  Classic  designs  is  that 
they  are  manifestly  either  dead,  and  therefore  in- 
capable ; or,  if  imbued  with  modern  ideas,  they  are 
wanting  in  dignity,  and  therefore  unsuitable.  As 
to  the  former  class — the  revival  of  really  Classic 
models — the  Town  Hall  is  enough  for  us : we  do 
not  want  another  Pagan  temple  to  misrepresent  the 
life  of  a modern  English  town.  As  to  the  latter 
class — the  ‘ Palladian  ’ or  the  ‘ adapted  ’ Classic — 
however  suitable  it  may  be  to  domestic  uses,  we 
cannot  recognise  it  as  possessing  sufficient  massive- 
ness, breadth,  and  grandeur  of  effect  for  a great 
public  building.  It  does  well  enough  for  ware- 
houses and  hotels,  but  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  jj, 


any  sense  realise  the  idea  of  corporate  use,  which 
ought  to  be  expressed  in  the  chief  edifice  of  a com- 
munity like  ours.  A third  variety  of  the  Classic — 
the  type  of  which  Sir  William  Chambers  is  the  chief 
exponent — is  yet  more  unsuitable : as  represented  here 
it  is  characterised  neither  by  the  severe  fidelity  of 
a revival,  nor  by  the  picturesque  freedom  of  modern 
‘ Italian.’ 

“ The  Gothic  designs,  though  our  sympathj^  turns 
strongly  towards  them,  are  even  more  disappoint- 
ing than  the  Classical.  There  are  towers,  spires, 
pinnacles,  arches,  oriels,  and  buttresses  in  abundance; 
and  not  unfrequently  there  are  to  be  noted  very 
charming  ‘bits’  of  detail,  and  picturesque  group- 
ings. But  as  a rule  these  designs  are  wholly  unin- 
teresting. There  is  nobody  among  the  competitors 
who  seems  imbued  with  the  sjiirit  of  Gothic  art. 
We  are  not  such  purists  as  to  be  repelled  by  de- 
partures from  the  model  period  selected  by  a designer. 
Victorian  Gothic,  if  it  be  really  living,  is  as  welcome 
to  us  as  the  strictest  Earlj^  English.  But  we  do  re- 
quire some  evidence  of  a living  power  of  design, 
and  not  an  exhibition  of  mere  technical  skill  in  the 
repetition  of  ancient  forms.  It  would  be  unjust, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  the  Gothic  designs  are  more  un- 
suitable even  than  the  Classical ; but  it  must  be 
said  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  bald  and  poor, 
and  that  when  originality  is  attempted,  the  result 
is  too  often  a fantastical  congregation  of  de- 
formities. 

“ We  are  really  verj"^  sorry  to  have  to  speak  with 
seeming  harshness  of  so  many  efforts  at  design,  no 
doubt  more  or  less  well  intended.  The  result,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  com- 
petition. Many  of  the  ablest  architects  will  not 
spend  thought  and  labour — to  say  nothing  of  cost — 
upon  a contest  in  which  chance,  or  caprice,  or  igno- 
rance, often  determines  the  award  of  victory.  It  is 
wiser,  we  honestly  believe,  to  take  even  an  inferior 
architect,  and  set  him  to  do  his  best,  with  ample 
time  for  consultation,  without  the  confusing  stimu- 
lus of  competition,  than  to  invite  a contest  in  wliich 
each  man  is  hampered  by  the  sense  of  pressure  and 
the  consciousness  of  probable  loss.  However,  we 
cannot  expect  the  present  competitors  to  agree  with 
us,  either  on  this  point,  or  as  regards  the  general 
judgment  we  have,  with  no  little  regret,  been  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  upon  their  works.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  look  upon  their  efforts  with  a fond- 
ness which  may  be  excusable,  though  the  form  of 
its  expression  is  occasionally  a little  too  self-con- 
scious. For  example,  one  gentleman  describes  his 
design  as  fitted  to  ‘ complete  a public  place,  probably 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  country.’  Another 
says  that  the  style  he  has  chosen  (and  by  implica- 
tion his  illustration  of  it)  is  ‘ admirably  adapted 
for  lightness  of  proportion,  affording  the  most  natu- 
ral ventilation.’  The  ‘ details  and  ornaments,’  he 
adds,  ‘ are  of  a character  and  harmony  suitable  to 
the  locality  and  importance  of  the  town,  avoiding 
survile  (sic)  copyism,  but  consistent  with  the  times 
in  which  we  live.’  Another  mentions  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  his  work,  that,  ‘ architecturally  speak- 
ing, the  principal  feature  of  the  design  is  a dome,’ 
and  that  the  style  is  ‘a  modern  adaptation  of 
Classic,  not  picturesquely  beautiful,  but  stately, 
grand,  and  dignified.’  One  competitor  gravely  pro- 
poses to  make  room  for  statues  commemorative  of 
‘ the  most  celebrated  Mayors  of  Birmingham  ; ’ and 
another,  a little  uncertain  as  to  archaeological  learn- 
ing, vaguely  describes  his  Gothic  as  ‘ slightly  Con- 
tinental.’ The  greatest  triumph,  however,  is  achieved 
by  a gentleman  who  is  so  greatly  enamoured  of  his 
design  that  he  proposes  to  make  a grand  sweep — 
demolishing  Christ  Church,  erasing  Congreve-street, 
and  removing  the  Town  Hall,  in  order  that  his 
building  may  be  seen  to  the  fullest  advantage.” 
o 

S.  MICHAEL’S  CHURCH,  OTTERTON. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Michael,  Otterton,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
March  last  year,  was  consecrated  on  the  29th  ult. 
Glancing  over  past  history,  Otterton  — a pretty 
village  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Devon,  and 
distant  a few  miles  from  Sidmouth — can  boast  of 
something  like  ancient  renown.  A priorj^  belong- 
ing to  an  abbey  in  Normandy  was  founded  there  at 
a very  early  period,  and  one  Galfridus,  a monk  who 
wrote  about  1260,  tells  us  that  the  manor  was  one  of 
the  principal  in  England.  Upon  the  site  of  the  old  priory 
or  nearahouts  the  former  church  stood ; but  latterly 
it  has  fallen  so  much  into  decay,  that,  save  only 
the  old  tower,  little  remained  of  the  early  work.  The 
walls  were  of  “ the  old  Devonshire  cob,” — mud  and 
straw ; the  pews  were  very  convenient  places  for 
anyone  who  did  not  want  to  be  seen,  and  the 
building  had  a dirty,  woe-begone  appearance  both 
inside  and  out.  The  church  has  now  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  walls  of  the 


tower,  which,  being  in  good  condition,  were  not 
touched.  The  ancient  building  consisted  of  a nave, 
south  aisle,  a north  transept,  and  a chancel, 
but  the  present  church,  the  scale  of  wliich 
is  altogether  larger,  comprises  a nave  (ifift. 
long  and  2Gft.  Gin.  wide  ; north  and  south  gabled 
aisles,  6.6ft.  long  and  17ft.  wide,  and  a chancel  of 
good  proportions.  There  are  spacious  north  and 
south  porches.  The  tower  occu]>ies  the  same  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  structure  .as  in  the 
old  building,  but  a south-eastern  angle  turret  has 
been  added,  and  its  windows  filled  with  tracery. 
The  walls  of  the  church  are  principally  constructed 
of  Berry  Hill  stone,  with  11am  Hill  quoins  and 
dre.ssings.  Intern.ally  the  building  is  lined  with 
Ashlan  stone,  from  Beer.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ferry,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  and  the  con- 
tractor for  the  whole  of  the  works  was  Mr.  Iturridge, 
of  Exmouth.  The  total  cost  will  be  £X.()0l),  which  will 
be  defrayed  by  Lady  Rolle.  This  is  the  third  church 
built  by  that  lady  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  her 
residence  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  other 
two  are  Bicton  Church,  of  which  Mr.  John  Ha)'- 
ward  was  architect,  and  Witthcombe,  designed  by 
Mr.  Ashworth.  Both  these  were  erected  at  a 
greater  cost  than  has  been  that  at  Otterton.  The 
clerk  of  works  employed  at  the  latter  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Cloutman. 


SUPPOSED  REMAINS  OF  A LAKE  VILLAGE 
AT  LOCHEND. 

A DISCOVERY  of  consider.able  antiquarian  in- 
terest has  recently  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lochend.  In  a strip  of  gTound,  formerly  covered  with 
water,  but  now  laid  bare,  along  the  western  margin 
of  the  loch,  Mr.  David  Grieve,  Lochend-road,  an 
active  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  had 
his  attention  attracted  some  months  .ago  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  remains  of  trees  embedilcd  in  the 
soil.  The  wood  was  fast  crumbling  into  mould,  and 
it  was  only  on  c.areful  examination  that  the  eye 
detected  what  appeared  to  be  the  outlines  of  heavy 
logs  disposed  along  the  surfiice  at  pretty  regular 
intervals.  Pursuing  his  observations,  Mr.  Grieve 
discovered  that  the  remains  extended  along  the 
shore  of  the  loch  for  a distance  of  120  yards,  the 
impression  conveyed  being  that  they  had  formed 
. part  of  a great  wooden  framework  or  platform.  In 
the  absence  of  any  other  feasible  explanation  of 
such  a structure,  the  supposition  naturally  suggested 
itself  that  the  timbers  had  served  as  foundations  for 
an  ancient  lake  village.  The  matter  having  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  some  excavations  were  made  a few 
d.ays  ago  with  a view  to  more  minute  investigations. 
Three  or  four  pits  were  dug,  and  each  disclosed 
rude  logs  of  wood,  lying  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and 
resting  on  other  logs  which  lay  in  a different 
direction.  Some  of  the  logs  were  of  oak,  but  the 
greater  number  seemed  to  be  of  pine,  with  the  bark 
in  many  instances  still  remaiuing.  The  wood  pre- 
served its  general  appearance,  but,  when  taken  in 
the  hand,  crumbled  .away  like  cliiy.  Between  the 
logs  was  found  a mass  of  rich  black  mould,  inter- 
mixed with  nuts  and  fragments  of  small  branches. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  fascines  or 
bundles  of  underwood,  which  might  have  been  used 
for  filling  up  the  interstices.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  w.ater,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  tiers  of  logs,  or  the  depth 
to  which  the  fr.amework  extends.  No  implements 
or  other  traces  of  human  occupation  were  discovered. 
It  should  he  mentioned,  however,  that  Mr.  Grieve 
recently  fished  from  the  bed  of  the  loch,  near  by,  a 
number  of  bones,  some  of  which  have  been  identified 
as  those  of  the  red  deer.  On  the  part  of  the  anti- 
quaries who  have  visited  the  place,  there  seems  to 
be  a strong  impression  that  the  timber  framework 
indicates  the  site  of  a lake  village,  though  further 
investigation  may  perhaps  be  necessary  before  the 
point  can  be  conclusively  determined,  and  the  age  of 
the  remains  ascertained. 

School  Buildings. — .V  paragraph  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Society  of  Arts  some  time  since 
stated  that  the  Education  Department  had  prep.ared 
plans  for  school  buildings,  of  various  sizes,  and  was 
willing  to  permit  their  publication.  It  now  appears, 
from  an  official  letter  in  reply  to  inquiries  on  this 
subject,  that  “ arrangements  have  been  .already  made 
for  the  publication  of  selected  plans,  specifications,  &c., 
and  the  Queen’s  printers  are  now  preparing,  for  sale, 
diagrams  with  specitic.ations  and  bills  of  quantities.” 
This  will  no  doubt  be  a great  boon — school  boards  or 
committees  will  have  ready  provided  a choice  of 
approved  plans  from  which  to  select  at  once  such  as 
may  be  suitable  to  the  varying  requirements  of  their 
several  parishes. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Cap.lislu. — Memorial  ok  Bishop  'Walde- 
(iRAVE. — A monumental  bras.s,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Bi.sho])  'Walilegrave,  has  been  erected  in  S. 
Stephen’s  Church,  Carlisle,  by  j\Iiss  Biirdett  Coutts. 
It  is  of  (ddong  form  ; at  the  ends  are  figure  subjects 
.symbolising  the  Kesurreclion  and  the  victory  of  the 
redeemed;  these  are  surmounted  by  lilies  of  the 
valley,  arranged  to  form  Jleurs  dc  Us,  as  suggestive 
of  affection  and  purity.  Below  these  figures  are 
quatrefoils  di.splaying  the  monogram  of  the  Bishop, 
with  iiitcrlacement.s  of  trefoils,  the  colour  of  each 
arranged  to  form  a cro.ss.  At  the  bottom,  the 
border  exhibits  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  S.S. 
Matthew  and  John,  and  contains  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  church  in  which  the  memorial  is  fixed 
and  of  its  donor.  The  three  compartments  of  the 
upper  border  are  richly  foliated ; at  their  junctions 
are  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  S.S.  Mark  and 
Imke,  surmounted  by  tabernacle  work.  These  form 
abutments  for  a tympanum;  this,  in  its  centre,  dis- 
plays the  arms  of  the  See  of  Carlisle  impaled  with 
tho.se  of  the  Bishop.  The  crowning  ornament  of  the 
memorial  is  the  cross.  A highly-polished  gray  fossU 
marble  forms  the  gTound  or  tablet  upon  which  the 
brass  is  fixed.  The  brass  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Beard,  and  Co.,  of 
London,  for  Blessrs.  T.  and  J.  Nelson,  of  Carlisle, 
to  cvhom  the  work  was  entrusted  by  Miss  Coutts. 

Martox. — The  interesting  old  church  of  Marton 
is  now  being  pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rebuilt.  The  demolition  has  revealed  certain  facts 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  structure.  Several 
stone  coffins  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies have  been  discovered  in  the  walls,  and  there 
are  signs  of  successive  alterations  and  restorations. 
The  church  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
centurj',  and  the  structural  alterations  appear  to 
have  been  comjileted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  the  'Warwickshire  churches,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  church  had  suffered  at  one  time  from  fire,  but 
nothing  evas  discovered  to  show  the  date  of  this 
event.  In  the  exterior  wall  of  the  chancel  a bullet 
was  found  emljedded,  and  as  it  is  a matter  of  history 
that  a skirmish  took  place  in  this  neighbourhood 
between  the  Barliamentary  and  Koyalist  troops  in 
August,  1042,  in  which  the  king’s  troops  were 
worsted,  the  bullet  may  be  fairly  considered  of  that 
date.  The  neighbourhood  was  the  site  of  an  older 
battle  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  in  which  the 
son  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  was  killed,  and  was 
subsequently  buried  at  Offchurch  (vide  Saxon 
Chronicle),  when  before  or  after  his  father  founded 
a church.  Two  ]iiscinas  have  been  found,  together 
with  some  stained  glass,  and  an  inscription  of  the 
Tudor  period.  The  works  are  progTCSsing  rapidly, 
and  are  being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  I’unshon,  Mr.  James  Marriott  being  the  con- 
tractor. The  lay  rector  of  the  parish  is  Dr. 
Jephson. 

Newton  Abbot. — S.  Mary’s  Church,  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon,  was  re-opened  on  Sunday  week. 
The  edifice  has  been  entirely  modernised,  re-seated, 
and  re-decorated,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rowell, 
architect,  Newton  Abbot.  All  seats  are  of  pitch 
pine,  varnished ; and  the  pulpit,  prayer  desk,  and 
communion  rail  are  all  of  oak.  The  credence  recess 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  chaucel  has  been  restored, 
and  the  font  has  been  removed  from  near  the  com- 
munion table  to  near  the  entrance  door.  An  organ 
chamber  has  been  erected,  and  the  old  organ  re- 
modelled by  klr.  S.  Hawkins,  of  Newton.  The 
floors  of  the  aisle  have  been  laid  with  black  and  red 
tiles,  and  the  space  within  the  communion  rails 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  chancel  window  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter. 
The  Decalogue  tables,  reredos,  and  decoration  of  the 
chancel  have  been  executed  by  Jlr.  'Welch,  of  Bovey 
Tracey,  and  the  general  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  ^lessrs.  Bearne  and  Murrin. 

Peebles.- — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Free 
Church  was  laid  at  Peebles  on  IVednesday  week. 
Thebuilding,  whichhas  been  designed  bj’ Mr.  Starforth, 
architect,  Edinburgh,  will,  including  the  site,  cost 
about  ,fi2,800. 

S.  Martin’s,  Lincoln. — Discovery  of  Roman 
Rejiain.s. — The  workmen  engaged  in  digging  for  the 
foundation  of  the  new  church  of  S.  Mai-tiu  have 
come  upon  several  relics  of  antiquity,  which  are 
believed  to  be  Roman.  At  a depth  of  about  five 
feet  beneath  the  surface  was  found  a three-quarter 
length  stone  ctligy  of  a lady  with  a hare  in  her 
haiui : it  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  we  under- 
stand will  be  photographed  for  the  inspection  of 


archaiologists.  The  workmen  also  found  enclosed 
in  a roughly-made  stone  case,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  square,  a human  skull. 

BUILDINGS. 

Almshouses,  Fulham. — 'We  commend  says  the 
Atheiifruvi)  to  students  Mr.  Seddon’s  fine  design  for 
Sir  William  Taylor’s  Almshouses  recently  erected 
near  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Fulham.  This  work 
consists  of  a range  of  two-storied  cottages,  with  a 
continuous  high-pitched  roof,  having  dormers  rising 
over  and  inclosing  the  heads  of  the  lights  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  lower  floor  is  slightly  advanced 
beyond  its  fellow,  with  a series  of  ba3^-windows,  the 
roofs  of  which  are  continuous,  and  supported  by  an 
arcade ; at  the  interval  of  each  pair  of  bays  are  (1) 
a blind  opening,  with  a seat  in  each  case,  and  (2)  a 
recessed  porch  to  each  pair  of  houses.  This  lower 
continuous  roof  rests  on  the  arcade,  and  each  bay, 
although  strictlj-  such,  is  canopied  by  its  proper  arch. 
A few  carved  panels  of  stone  enrich  the  front  between 
the  arches ; the  latter  are,  on  each  side  of  every 
porch,  supported  bj'  engaged  columns,  the  bases  of 
which  are  utilized  so  as  to  form  the  seats,  covered  by 
the  arc.ade  and  apt  to  the  doors.  This  is  a very 
elegant,  convenient,  and  original  mode  of  arrange- 
ment. Each  window  consists  of  a coupled  lancet, 
divided  by  a mullion  and  transom,  with  a quatrefoil 
head.  The  line  of  cottages  be^ns  with  an  oblong 
tower,  having  an  external  staircase  of  stone  and  a 
pyramidal  roof,  that  is  surmounted  b}'  a coronet  and 
vane.  This  tower  supplies  a very  effective  element 
to  the  composition  of  the  whole ; its  upper  stage  is 
enriched  by  an  arcade  and  sculptures  inserted ; a line 
of  carved  panels  is  placed  below  the  parapet  of  the 
tower.  [We  shall  give  an  illustration  of  these  alms- 
houses in  an  earlj’’  number.] 

Gateshead. — The  directors  of  the  Gateshead 
Branch  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  Ijjigland 
have  found  it  necessary  to  erect  more  extensive 
premises  than  those  at  present  occupied.  Thej'  have 
therefore  determined  to  build  upon  the  site  at  the 
junction  of  High-street  and  Swinburne-street,  a bank 
of  a plain  substantial  Italian  character ; the  two 
fronts  to  be  of  stone,  divided  bj’  rusticated  piers 
into  eight  baj’s  with  a pierced  parapet  at  the  top  of 
the  building.  The  size  of  the  banking-room  will  be 
about  43ft.  long  bj'  27ft.  wide,  and  will  be  lighted 
bj’  large  semi-circular  headed  windows.  There  are 
also  to  be  strong-rooms,  treasury,  and  book-rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  and  basement.  The  first  floor 
will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
resident  manager,  and  the  clerks’  rooms,  &c.,  will  be 
on  the  basement.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
premises  was  laid  on  Thursday  last  week.  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  of  Westminster,  is  the  architect  for  the  build- 
ing, for  which  Mr.  Joseph  Elliott,  of  North  Shields, 
has  obtained  the  contract ; Mr.  William  Glover  is  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 

LjVmbeth  Worichouse. — On  Monday  last  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Lambeth  Workhouse 
was  laid  by  Mr.  J.  Doulton.  The  site  selected  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  new  Lambeth  Police-court,  and  is 
9^  acres  in  extent.  The  architects  of  the  new 
building  are  Messrs.  Parris  and  Aldwinckle,  of  Sise- 
laue,  Bucklersbiuy,  whose  designs  were  selected  by 
the  Guardians  in  a limited  competition.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  Crockett,  Dickinson,  and  Oliver,  the 
amount  of  their  contract  being  £44,390.  The  esti- 
mated total  cost,  including  site,  is  £58,000. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  Ff.male  School  of  Art. — On  Saturday 
afternoon  the  theatre  of  the  new  London  University, 
in  Burliugton-gardens,  was  filled  b}^  an  interested 
audience,  called  together  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
presenting  the  prizes  to  successful  students  of  the 
now  thoroughly-established  Female  School  of  Art. 
The  prizes  included  the  gold  medal  of  the  Queen, 
who  is  the  patron  of  the  institution,  as  well  as 
national  silver  and  bronze  medals,  w'on  bj^  students 
of  this  school  in  competitions  provided  by  the  Queen 
and  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  some  of 
those  being  limited  to  the  school  itself,  and  some 
being  among  all  the  schools  of  art  in  the  Idngdom. 
Lord  Elcho  presided.  Mr.  Rowe  Valpy  read  the 
annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  during 
the  summer  session  of  1870  the  pupils  who  attended 
the  summer  session  numbered  155,  and  the  winter 
session  139,  as  agamst  141  and  122  of  the  j’ear 
before.  In  the  award  of  premiums  to  head  masters 
and  mistresses  of  art  schools  by  the- Art  Department 
of  the  Privj-  Council  the  name  of  Miss  Gann,  the 
head  mistress  of  this  school,  stood  second  on  the 
list,  and  the  j'car  before  it  stood  third.  The  relative 
value  of  the  position  thus  attained  was  to  be  seen 
when  it  was  taken  into  account  that  this  was  the 
onh'  exclusiveh'  female  school  of  art  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  it  was  conducted  entirely  by  female 


teachers.  In  the  competitions  open  to  all  schools  of 
art  in  the  kingdom  this  school  this  year  had  28 
students  who  reached  the  standard  of  third  grade 
prizes,  as  against  23  the  j'ear  before,  and  these  had 
obtained  two  silver  medals  as  against  one  the  year 
before,  three  bronze,  as  against  none  in  the  corres- 
ponding period,  and  five  Queen’s  prizes.  Five 
students,  too,  obtained  “ Art  Masters’  ” certificates 
of  competency  in  special  groups  of  subjects.  In  the 
national  competition  for  fan  designs  two  prizes  had 
been  obtained  by  students  of  this  school,  and  a third 
design  commended.  One  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  three  have 
been  selected  for  exhibition  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1871,  and  for  competition  for  the 
Queen’s  prize  of  £40.  In  the  competitions  in  the 
schools  the  committee,  as  usual,  had  refrained  from 
personally  judging  the  works  sent  in  by  students. 
The  Queen’s  gold  medal  awards  had  been  adjudged 
by  a committee  of  artists,  formed  of  Miss  S.  D. 
Durant  (sculptor).  Miss  M.  D.  Mutrie,  Miss  Annie 
F.  Mutrie,  Professor  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.  (sculptor), 
Mr.  E.  Armitage,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Dobson,  R.A., 
and  they  decided  “ that,  as  a single  work,  the  model 
of  ‘ Discobolus,’  of  MjTon,  by  kliss  Emily  Selous, 
deserves  the  honour  of  this  medal.”  They  added, 
“At  the  same  time  the  committee  cannot  break  up 
without  expressing  their  great  satisfaction  with  the 
productions  of  certain  other  candidates.”  The  report 
then  gave  other  details  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  competitions  among  the  students  for  prizes 
presented  by  friends  of  the  school,  and  the  list 
showed  that  trading  firms  were  coming  forward 
with  offers  of  prizes  for  designs,  among  them  being 
chromo-lithographers,  oil-cloth  makers,  and  silk 
weavers  and  carpet  makers,  testifying  to  the  value 
of  these  schools,  not  so  much  because  they  created 
mere  designers,  but  as  “ a means  of  infusing  correct 
appreciation  of  that  which  is  true  according  to  pure 
taste.” 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gravesend. — A stained  glass  window  has  jus 
been  fixed  at  Christ  Church,  Gravesend,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Hind,  B.A.  'The  subjects 
selected  are  full-length  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  with  an  angel  above  bearing  a scroll.  The 
effect  is  said  to  be  most  satisfactoiy.  Messrs. 
Mathews  and  Cobham  (late  with  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bell)  of  Great  College-street,  Camden-tuwn,  and 
Gravesend,  executed  the  work. 

"Weston. — Two  windows  have  been  placed  in  the 
chaucel  of  the  parish  church  at  "Weston,  near 
Otley,  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  of  "Weston  Hall,  as  a 
memorial  of  her  late  husband.  The  subject  repre- 
sents the  Holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  The 
windows  have  been  painted  by  Burkhart,  of  Munich 

Dunfermline — Memorial 'W’indow. — A window 
in  stained  glass,  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Ballantine,  George-street,  Edinburgh,  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  by  Mrs. 
Chalmers,  as  a memorial  of  her  late  husband,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  that  church.  In  the  centre  is 
a representation  of  the  "Women  at  The  Grave,  and 
underneath  a medallion  containing  a likeness  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  The  window  occupies  a central  position 
in  the  south  aisle. 

The  Lacy  Memorial  at  Newark. — A very 
beautiful  stained  glass  window  has,  during  the  past 
week,  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  in  memory 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Lacy,  Esq.  The  work  was  entioisted 
to  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and 
has  been  carried  out  by  them,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Wm.  Bliss  Sanders,  architect,  of 
Nottingham.  The  glass  harmonises  in  general  treat- 
ment with  the  architectural  character  of  the  window, 
and  with  glass  of  the  corresponding  period,  i.e.,  the 
fifteenth  centurj-.  The  various  groups  are  placed 
under  rich  crocheted  canopies,  those  of  the  two 
centre  lights  (which  contain  the  most  important  sub- 
ject of  the  window)  being  carried  through  tho 
numerous  openings  in  the  tracery  surmounting  them 
to  the  summit  of  the  window.  The  other  parts  of 
the  window  are  filled  with  conventional  foliage.  The 
window  contains  in  all  six  lights.  The  subject  oc- 
cupying the  two  centre  lights  is  the  “ Agony  in  tho 
Garden.”  Dexter  light.  Our  Blessed  Lord  heahng 
S.  Peter’s  mother-in-law ; the  adjoining  light,  the 
healing  of  a woman  with  an  issue  of  blood.  Sinister 
light,  healing  the  blind  man;  the  adjoining  light, 
the  healing  of  the  centurion’s  servant. 


St.  John’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Gravesend,^  is 
at  present  undergoing  extensive  alterations,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally.  Mr.  Blake,  builder,  of 
Gravesend,  is  cairying  out  the  work. 

Richard  Glover  and  Mary  Ann  Morel  have  won 
the  two  prizes  offered  by  the  promoters  of  the  Alex- 
andra P.ark  and  Palace  scheme  for  the  best  essays  on 
the  means  of  making  this  institution  a place  of 
improving  play  to  the  toiling  population  of  North 
London. 


April  7,  1871. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  oursclve.«?  rcsponsilile  for  the  opinion}?  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commuuicatious  should  bo  drsiwii  up  as  liriefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  ui^ou  the  siiaco 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  jirogress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOOK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  tho  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received. — R.  T.,  T.  0.,  jun.,  R.  W.,  jun.,  L.  and  H., 

G.  P.,  R.  G.  and  Co.,  J.  R.  W.,  W.  G.,  Surveyor,  J.  E., 

D.  E.  F.,  C.  B.  A.,  E.  W.,  W.  B.,  J.  V.  and  Co.,  Rev.  E.  R., 

Art,  W.  T.  D..  n.  Son  and  P.,  W.  J.and  Co.,  J.  C.  J.,  J.  A.  C., 

E.  W.,  L.  F.,  Entasis. 

One  in  a Fix. — See  back  numbers. 

Albert  Lewis. — A notice  of  the  Albert  Dlirer  engravings 
such  as  that  suggested  in  Mr.  Lockwood’s  letter  last 
week  will  bo  given  with  our  next  engraving. 

J.  Russell  Walker. — We  cannot  supply  Albert  Diirer 
independent  of  the  Building  News,  Possibly  they 
may  be  published  after,  in  a separate  form.  See  answer 
to  Albert  Lewis,  above. 

Erratum. — In  last  week’s  Building  News,  under  the  head 
“Building  Intelligence,”  the  paragraph  headed  “York,” 
and  referring  to  the  restoration  of  S.  Petrock’s  Church, 
should  have  been  headed  “Exeter.” 

Albert  Durer. — The  rev.  gentleman  who  favoured  us 
with  tho  loan  of  Diirer’s  “Christ  Taking  Leave  of  His 
Mother,”  given  by  us  three  weeks  since,  says,  in  a letter, 
“The  print,  in  its  present  state,  is  worth  full  £25.”  We 
gave  it  to  our  i*eaders  for  about  a halfpenny! 

Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey,  of  Priucess’-street,  Norwich,  joins  in  the 
chorus  of  admiration  of  the  Diirer  engravings. 

“ Another]  Member  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation.”— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  verdict  is 
gone  in  favour  of  the  Diirer  drawings,  and  particularly 
if  exiilauatory  notes  be  given  at  the  same  time.  You 
see  we  are  giving  “ details  of  construction”  in  the 
Viollet  le  Due  series,  which  will  be  found,  as  we 
promised,  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  series  ever 
presented  to  British  architectural  students. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — I shall  be  glatl  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  inform  me  what  per-centage  an  architect 
is  legally  entitled  to  under  the  following  circum- 
stance : — A client  of  mine  obtained  from  me  the 
necessary  designs,  working  drawings,  details,  and 
specifications  for  erecting  two  villas.  The  contract 
was  let  to  a builder,  and  one  third  of  the  work  was 
actually  executed  under  my  superintendence.  The 
builder  failed,  and  the  work  was  suspended  for 
nearly  a year  and  a half,  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  my  client  requested  me  to  furnish  my 
account.  The  agreement  between  us  is  the  scale  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  was 
handed  to  my  client  before  the  works  were  com- 
menced. This  scale  is  unfortunately  silent  as  to 
cases  like  the  above,  and  as  to  many  others  which 
constantly  occur  in  practice. 

I rendered  an  account,  claiming  the  full  5 per 
cent.,  but  adding  a note  to  the  effect  “ that  I am 
ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that  can  be  required  of 
me  in  completing  the  work  whenever  it  suits  my 
client  to  proceed.”  He  has  at  all  times  announced 
his  intention  to  proceed  sooner  or  later,  and  has 
never  made  the  slightest  complaint ; indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  has  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
He  has  been  released  from  the  contract  with  the 
builder  on  advantageous  terms,  and  he  has  the 
needful  funds  at  command  to  complete  the  work  if 
he  pleases ; but  he  stoutly  demurs  to  my  claim  and 
referred  me  to  his  solicitor.  Under  the  advice  of 
that  worthy,  he  employs  a quantity  surveyor  to 
measure  the  work  actually  executed,  with  the  view 
to  tendering  me  the  per-centage  thereon. 

The  quantity  surveyor  is  also  instructed  to  pre- 
pare plans,  &c.,  for  completmg  the  houses  as  origi- 
nally designed  (clever  quantity  surveyor ! whose 
motto  must  be  “ ex  pede  Herculem"\  but  he  is  not 
to  avail  himself  of  those  in  existence  in  my  office, 
but  to  reproduce  them  wdth  the  aid  of  the  work 
partially  executed. 

I am  told  that  cases  such  as  the  above  have  fre- 
quently arisen,  and  have  been  decided  in  courts  of 
law,  notably  one  connected  with  an  hotel  in  Brighton. 
My  solicitor  wants  to  know  the  names  of  such  cases, 
aud  no  doubt  some  of  your  correspondents  can  give 
them  to  . An  Ill-used  Architect. 


S.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  ORGAN. 

Sir, — I must  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  this  subject.  I believe  that  if  the  ideas  of 
Wren  liad  been  unfettered,  the  organ  would  never  have 
been  placed  on  llie  screen  as  originally,  but  have  been 
put  in  some  other  less  obstructive  position,  or  divided, 
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as  it  is  intended  to  be,  so  as  to  allow  a clear  and  unob- 
structed view  of  the  interior  from  west  to  east. 
Acoustically,  llie]  aiTangeiiient  ])roposed  will,  I tliiuk, 
be  ail  iiiiprovemeul,  as  oilier  instances  prove  where  it 
lias  been  adopted ; while,  architecturally,  the  effect 
cannot  be  questioned,  as  it  is  a manifest  impropriety  to 
destroy  tlie  lengtli  of  a building  by  an  organ,  liowever 
beautiful  or  effective  in  itself.  To  place  such  an  instru- 
ment in  sucli  a central  position  is,  moreover,  an 
illogical  arrangement,  as  no  building  is,  or  should  be, 
designed  for  tlie  organ  or  its  case,  but,  contrariwise, 
such  au  accessory  should  be  adapted  to  the  structure. — 
I am,  &c.,  G.  Huskisson  Guillaume. 


Intertommuniaition. 

— * — 

QUESTIONS. 

[2183.] — Warming’  and  Ventilation. — What  is 
the  latest  good  treatise  on  these  questions?  — A. 
Cushing. 

[2184.] — The  Cymagraph. — Information  where 
to  obtain  tlie  above,  and  tlie  price,  would  oblige.  This 
question  has  been  asked  at  various  times  by  different 
subscribers,  but  I am  not  awai-e  of  any  answer  ever 
appearing. — A.  L. 

[2185.] — Boundaries  of  Soho. — Would  one  of 
your  readers  define  the  boundaries  of  tlie  district  known 
as  “Soho,”  and  state  authority? — Charles  Bussell, 
26,  Soho-square. 

[2180.] — Mortar. — On  page  494  of  yom'  last  volume, 
reference  is  made  to  “ the  main  results  of  certain  recent 
experiments  made  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to 
the  process  of  the  hardening  of  lime  and  mortar,”  &c. 
Where  are  tlie  reports  of  these  experiments  to  be 
found,  and  of  what  ivas  the  mortar  composed? — A 
Speculating  Builder. 

[2187.]  — Pocket  Gauges.  — Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  me  if  tliey  know  of  there  being 
made  any  pocket  gauges  for  testing  weiglit  and  thick- 
ness of  milled  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  similar  to  those  used  for 
gauging  wire  ? — Frank. 

[2188.] — Measuring  Cement. — I should  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  give  me,  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Building  News,  the  number  of  square  inches  in  a 
bushel  for  measuring  cement  ? — A Subscriber. 

[2189.] — Moss  on  Stucco. — Gray  lime  stucco  on 
outside  of  buildings  is  generally  discoloured  by  a species 
of  moss.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  any 
way  of  destroying  this  moss  without  injury  to  the  face 
of  the  work  ? Sulphmfic  acid  has  been  tried  in  vain, 
as,  after  painting,  the  moss  soon  reappeared.  Could 
any  compound  of  magnesium,  which  destroys  vegeta- 
tion, be  used  with  effect,  and,  if  so,  how  applied? — 
Yours,  &c.,  Fareham. 


BEFLIES. 

[2173.] — Measurement  of  Masonry. — It  is 
usual  to  measure  the  stone  full  size  in  the  work,  in  the 
same  manner  as  taking  out  quantities. — W.  R.  A., 
Uckfield. 

[2175.] — Cutting  Holes  in  Glass. — Holes  can 
be  cut  iu  glass,  to  form  glass  slates,  with  a diamond 
drill  and  sweet  oil. — W.  R.  A. 

[2181.] — Stain  on  Slates. — Can  be  removed  by  a 
weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid.  — W.  R.  A. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Purification  of  Rivers. — In  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  Monday  week,  before  the  Lords  Justices, 
the  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  the  Merthyr 
Tydvil  Local  Board  of  Health  was  heard.  The  ques- 
tion raised  was  whether  a sequestration  should  be 
enforced  against  the  defendants  for  breach  of  an 
injunction  granted  some  time  since,  to  restrain  them 
from  pouring  sewage  into  the  river  Taff,  so  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  the  relators.  The  sequestration  has  been 
from  time  to  time  suspended,  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Court  to  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  to  report 
what  the  defendants  ought  to  do  to  obviate  the 
nuisance.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  now  reported  that 
the  works  which  he  considers  necessary  have  not 
been  executed,  and  that  what  the  defendants  have 
done  is  insufficient.  The  matter  accordingly  came 
before  the  Court  again.  Their  lordships  granted  a 
further  sequestration  on  the  terms  that  the  defendants 
are,  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  to 
carry  out  the  works  which  he  considers  necessary, 
and  that  they  arc  also  to  pay  the  full  costs,  as  be- 
tween solicitor  aud  client,  of  tlie  different  applications 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Court  as  to  the 
sequestration. 

Important  to  Contractors. — In  the  West- 
minster County  Court  on  Thursday,  before  P. 
Bayley,  Esq.,  an  action  was  brought  by  a builder 
and  carpenter,  named  William  Riviere,  carrying  on 
rather  an  extensive  business  in  Bedfordbury,  and 
describing  himself  as  a contractor,  against  Mrs. 
Annie  Roberts,  proprietress  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Hay- 
market,  to  recover  the  sum  of  ^17  for  work  and 
labour  done. — Mr.  R.  K.  Bartlett,  solicitor,  was  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Mitchelinore  for  tlie  defendant. 
From  plaintiff’s  statement  it  appeared  that  he  con- 
tracted with  defendant  in  tlio  early  part  of  the  year 
to  put  the  promises  occupied  by  defendant  in  thorough 


repair  for  tlio  sum  claimed,  wliicli  liaving  done  lio 
sent  in  ids  liill,  wliicli  slie  refusing  to  pay  lie  took 
these  proceedings. — Mr.  Mitcliclmorc,  in  reply,  said 
tho  conduct  of  ids  client  must  certainly  appear 
strange,  if  plaintiff’s  story  was  true,  wliicli  ho  sliould 
prove  it  was  not.  He  certainly  undertook  to  do  tlio 
work  by  contract,  but  instead  of  doing  so  in  a proper 
manner,  he  so  damaged  tho  top  apartments  as  to 
render  tliem  imteuautable,  and  it  would  cost  many 
pounds  to  put  them  rigid,  whicli  was  tlie  reason  of 
pajTuent  being  refused,  and  he  would  now  call 
defendant. — Annie  Brown  deposed  that  slie  was  land- 
lady of  the  liotel  iu  question,  aud  plaintiff,  as  lie  said, 
contracted  to  put  it  in  thorougli  repair.  Having 
professed  to  do  so,  slie  discovered  tliat  tlio  rain  pene- 
trated both  attics,  entirely  spoiling  tlie  jiapor  and 
damaging  the  walls  tlieroin,  as  well  as  tliose  of  tlio 
rooms  underneath.  She  tliereupon  would  not  pay 
liim  unless  he  completed  ids  work  properly,  wliicli 
refusing  to  do  unless  lie  was  paid  furtlier  amounts, 
she  allowed  liersolf  to  bo  summoned.— Mr.  Jolin 
Brown,  5,  Woburn-placo,  Burton-creseiit,  a prac- 
tical surveyor  for  above  forty  years,  liad  examined 
tlie  hotel  at  defendant’s  request,  and  said  that  tho 
work,  if  properly  done,  would  iiave  been  wortli  tlio 
amount  charged,  but  it  would  cost  many  pounds  to 
put  it  riglit. — Tills  evidence  being  corroborated,  bis 
Honour  observed  that  it  was  evident  plaintiff  had  not 
fulfilled  his  contract,  and  his  decision  was  against 
him.  Judgment  for  defendant,  aud  all  costs. 

0 

®ur  ©ffite 

— ♦ — 

Harbour  of  Refuge,  Jersey.  — A Bill  was 
passed  on  Friday  last  by  the  Jersey  States  for  the 
construction  of  a harbour  of  refuge  at  that  island, 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  steam-packet 
traffic.  Strong  opposition  was  raised  by  the  party 
in  favour  of  a liarbour  at  Noirmoiit,  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  AubiiTs  Bay.  The  plan  selected  is  tliat 
of  Mr.  Coode,  aud  includes  a landing-stage  on  the 
east  side  and  breakwater  on  tlie  west  side  of  the 
small  roads.  The  cost  of  the  works  will  be 
£254,000. 

An  Imitator  of  Mr.  Pe.vbody. — We  hear  that 
a gentleman  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced is  about  to  emulate  the  generous  deeds  of 
the  late  Mr.  Peabody.  He  intends  to  expend 
£30,000  for  the  erection  of  a lunatic  asylum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  middle  lower  class,  which  will  be 
done  at  once.  In  addition,  he  is  prepared  to  devote 
for  public  and  useful  pui’poses  a sum  equal  to  that 
given  by  Mr.  Peabody,  so  soon  as  he  can  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  tliis  so  as 
to  do  the  greatest  public  good,  aud  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  pauperising  classes  ivho  might  not  in  their  present 
position  be  eligible  recipients,  iu  public  opinion,  for 
such  a gift. 

Water  Work.s  Shares. — A financial  contem- 
porary says  : — “ All  w'ell-managed  water  companies, 
whose  engineers  have  made  available  the  experience 
of  the  present  day,  possess  property  which  should 
become  yearly  more  valuable.  No  corporation  or 
populous  district  should  be  without  their  own  water- 
works, and  there  are  few  classes  ,of  local  invest- 
ments which  are  more  safe.” 

George  Morl.and’s  Pictures  in  Whitecross- 
street  Prison. — We  understand  that  Mr.  George 
Ellis  has  succeeded  iu  saving  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  tivo  pastoral  scenes  painted  by  Mor- 
land  on  one  of  the  walls  of  Whitecross-street  Prison 
while  under  confinement  there  for  debt.  This  prison 
is  now  a thing  of  the  past,  and  its  site  is  iu  ruins. 
The  preservation  of  these  interesting  relics  was  a 
work  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  as  they  had  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  solid  brickwork  from  walls  of  immense 
thickness,  added  to  which  the  dry  and  brittle  nature 
of  the  surface  rendered  the  operation  very 
hazardous. 

Cleveland  Iron  Ores. — The  Railway  News 
understands  that  some  very  important  discoveries 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
the  iron  ores  of  the  Cleveland  district.  By 
the  use  of  a composition,  which  is  stated  to  be  very 
inexpensive  in  its  character,  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus are  got  rid  of,  and  iron  of  a very  fine  quality 
is  obtained  from  the  ores.  The  process  has  been  tested 
iu  every  possible  way  during  the  last  three  months 
at  Palmer’s  sliipbuiiding  works  on  the  Tyne,  aud 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


A school-room,  with  necessary  vestries,  &c.,  will 
shortly  be  erected  in  connection  witli  the  Mostyn- 
road  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Brixton. 

Astley’s  Royal  Ampliithoatro  was  submitted  for 
sale  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Driver  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  highest  bid  was  £10,000,  wliich  did  not 
come  up  to  the  reserve  price,  aud  consequently  tho 
property  was  bought  iu 
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A temporary  iron  clmroli,  capable  of  accominnda- 
ting  200  persons,  has  been  erected,  at  a cost  of  £200, 
by  the  Surrey  Church  Building  Association,  at  the 
end  of  Hamiltou-road,  Lower  Norwood.  The  interior 
walls  and  the  benches  are  constructed  of  stained 
deal. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  East 
London  Tabernacle,  Bow  (a  Baptist  place  of  worship), 
will  take  place  on  Good  Friday. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  inserted  a clause 
in  the  proposed  new  Building  Act,  making  it  a penal 
offence  to  stencil  on  pavements. 

A site  has  ju.st  been  secured  for  the  erection  of 
the  church  of  S.  Philip  the  Evangelist,  Old  Keut- 
road. 

The  laying  of  a double  line  of  street  tramways  has 
been  commenced  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  end  of 
the  Walworth-roiid.  The  line  will  extend  to 
Camberwell,  and  ultimately  to  Peckham,  joining  the 
Pindico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich  line.  The  road- 
way' between  and  on  either  side  of  the  lines  is  being 
paved  with  the  Val  de  Travers  asphalte. 

The  monument  erected  to  Eniest  Jones  in  the 
cemetery  at  Ardwiok,  Manchester,  will  be  uncovered 
on  Saturday'. 

Plans  are  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  new 
schools  in  connection  with  the  church  of  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Bromley-road,  Accrington,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  £1,500.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William 
S.  Varley,  Blackburn. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  William  Bennett, 
landscape  painter  and  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.  He  was  sixty  yeax's  of 
ago. 


(limber  S-rabe  Xeliielu. 


Prices,  April  4. — Per  Petersburg  standard — Archangel 
yellow,  £12  10s.  to  £14  10s.;  ditto  seconds,  £9  10s.  to 
£10  6a.;  Petersburg  yellow,  £13  to  £13  10s.;  Wyburg 
yellow,  £9  15s.  to  £10  10s. ; Finland  and  handsawn 
Swedish,  £7  5s.  to  £8  5a. ; Petersburg  and  Riga  White- 
wood,  £8  15s.  to  £9  10s.;  Christiana  deals,  best  sorts, 
yellow  and  white,  £10  to  £12  10s.;  Norway  deals,  other 
sorts,  £7  to  £8  5s. ; ditto  battens,  all  sorts,  £5  10s.  to 
£7  5s. ; Swedish  and  Gothenburg  good  stocks,  £10  to  £11 ; 
ditto  common  and  thirds,  £8  15s,  to  £9  15s.;  Gefle  and 
best  Swedish  deals,  £10  10s.  to  £12  15s.;  Swedish  battens, 
£8  10s.  to  £10  10s.  ; pitch  pine,  £12  10s.  Timber 
per  load  — Riga,  £3  5s.  to  £3  10s.;  Dantzig  and 
memel  crown,  £4  to  £4  10s. ; ditto  best  middling 
£3  10s,  to  £4;  ditto  good  middling  and  seconds,  £3  3s.  to 
£3  7s.;  ditto  common  middling,  £2  12s.  to  £3;  ditto 
undersized,  £2  12s.  to  £3  2s.,  ditto  small,  short,  and  irre- 
gular, £2  5s.  to  £215s. ; Stetlin,  £2  15s.  to  £3;  ditto  small, 
£2  56.  to  £2  10s. ; Swedish  and  Norway  balks,  £1  12s.  to 
£1  18a.;  Quebec  deals,  per  St.  Petersburg  standard,  first 
floated,  £16  to  £17  10s.;  ditto  seconds,  £12  10s.;  ditto 
thirds,  £9  to  £9  5s.;  ditto  first  bright,  £18  to  £19  10s.; 
ditto  seconds,  £12  15s.  to  £13  10s.;  ditto  third,  £8  15s.  to 
£9  10s. 


Crabt  llelus. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Alloa. — A fortnight  ago  we  stated  that  the  opera- 
tive joiners  of  Alloa  came  out  on  strike  on  being  re- 
fused an  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  on  their  wages.  The 
dispute  has  been  compromised  by  the  men  agreeing  to 
accept  Jd.  per  hour  additional,  and  yesterday  they  re- 
sumed work.  A new  set  of  by-laws,  to  be  hung  up  in 
each  workshop,  has  been  drawn  up  and  printed,  and 
will  be  mutually  signed  by  employers  and  employed. 


TENDERS. 

Bream. — For  improvements  to  an  inn  at  Bream, 
Gloucestershire.  Quantities  supplied:— 


Jones  £570  15  0 

Morse  550  13  0 

Meredith 543  lo  0 

Organ  and  Bennett 485  10  0 

Rear 445  0 0 

Heath,  Simmonds,  and  Adams  430  0 0 

Dobbs  425  o 0 

Hereford. — For  shops,  &c.,  Hereford,  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
architect,  Ross,  Quantities  supplied: — 

Stephenson  £2193  0 0 

Meredith  2836  6 1 

King  and  Godwin  2800  0 0 

Lee  and  Watkins  2750  0 0 

Welsh  and  Sons 2625  0 0 

Bowers  2500  0 0 

Moreland  (too  late) 2497  0 0 

Horsham. — Fer  the  erection  of  new  tower  and  spire, 
and  rebuilding  the  south  aisle  of  S.  Mark’s  Church, 
Horsham.  Messrs,  Habershon  and  Brock,  architects:— 

Manley  and  Rogers  £4011  0 0 

Scrivener  and  White  8930  0 0 

Sharp,  Bros 3792  0 0 

Carter  and  Son 3566  0 0 

Perry  and  Co 3421  0 0 

Newman  and  Maun 3325  0 0 

Rowland  3321  5 0 

Shearburn  3078  0 0 


Darwbk. — For  drainers',  excavators',  luasous', 
bncklaj'ew . and  flaggers'  work  for  a villa  at  Over  Dar- 
weu.  William  S.  Varley,  Esq.,  Blackburn,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied 


Broughton  ano  Ashworth £961  5 0 

Eccles  and  Sons  900  0 0 

Knowles  (accepted)  884  10  0 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Work. 

Kay £548  10  0 

Entwistle 480  0 0 

Whittle  478  10  0 

Abbott 460  0 0 

Townend  (accepted)  440  0 0 

Lincoln. — For  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Wigford.  Mr.  Bayley,  architect,  Nottingham:— 

Messrs.  Vickers £1385  0 0 

Huddleston  1159  0 0 

Messrs.  Otter  and  Binns  1124  7 6 

Slingsby 1080  0 0 

Johnson 1055  0 0 

Messrs.  Barker  and  Smith 921  0 0 

Youug  (accepted)  878  0 0 

London. — For  alterations  at  23,  Finsbui*y-place,  Citj” 
for  Dr.  Crosby.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect: — 

Parrett  £359 

Sharpington  and  Cole 280 

Scrivener  and  White  251 

Snowdon  (accepted)  224 

North  Wales. — For  the  erection  of  a villa  for  T.  E* 
Horton,  Esq.  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty,  architect,  1,  Westmin- 
ster-chambers,  S.W.^ — 

Moyers  £5350  0 0 

Cockburti  and  Son 5200  0 0 

A.  and  W.  Roberts 5087  10  9 

Treasure  and  Son  4916  17  11 

Roberts 4389  6 4 

Haigh  and  Co 4295  0 0 

C.  N.  Foster  (accepted) 4020  0 0 


Pentonville. — For  new  parish  schools,  S.  James’s, 
Pentonville.  Messrs.  Habershon  and  Brock,  architects : — 

Wood  £956 

Radnorshire.— For  the  erection  of  school,  and  residence 
attached,  for  the  parish  of  Llandegley  (exclusive  of  haul- 


age, fencing,  or  offices).  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  auchi- 
tect: — 

Williams  and  Jones  £365 

Potter  348 

Hamer,  Bros 325 

Ingram  and  Jones  (accepted)  324 

Evans  230 

Romford. — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling  house  in 
Western-road,  for  Mr.  David  March.  Architect,  Mr.  E.  C 
Allam.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Black  £548 

Davey 546 

Hinds  510 

White  (accepted) 495 

Shropshire. — For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Prior’s 
Lee,  for  Earl  Granville  and  others.  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty, 
architect,  1,  Westminster-chambers,  S.W. : — 

Marrion £1683  7 2 

Millington 1535  3 2 

Yates 1453  7 0 

Nevett  1387  0 0 

Cobb  (accepted) 1296  0 0 

St,  Neots. — For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house  and 
offices  at  Wintringham  Hall,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Day.  Mr.  John 
Usher,  architect: — 

Henry  Field  £2460 

B.  Nightingale 2427 

L.  B.  Moore  2366 

E.  Twelvetrees  2260 

Pattinson,  S.W 2200 

Hutchinson,  W 2189 

S.  Foster  2166 

Henry  Young 2149 

Brown  and  Withey  2028 

Charles  Lord  1990 

Hobson  and  Taylor  1987 

Edey  and  Weldman 1771 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Uuarrymeix  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Ofeich, 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

METALS. 


Lead; 


Pig — Foreign  . . . 

per  ton  £17  17  6 

£18  0 0 

„ English  W.B.  . 

do 

39  15  0 

20  0 0 

„ Lead  Co.  . . . 

do 

19  0 0 

00  0 0 

„ Other  brands 

do 

18  7 6 

18  10  0 

Sheet  Milled  . . . 

do 

18  10  0 

19  0 0 

Shot,  patent  . . . 

do 

20  10  0 

21  0 0 

Red  or  minium  . . . 

do 

19  15  0 

20  10  0 

Litharge,  W.B.  . . , 

do 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

White  Dry 

do 

27  0 0 

0 0 0 

„ ground  in  oil  . 

do 

Copper. 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

British — Cake  & Ingot 

per  ton 

72  0 0 

00  0 0 

Best  Selected  . , . 

do 

74  0 0 

0 0 0 

Sheet 

do 

74  0 0 

77  0 0 

Bottoms 

do 

79  0 0 

00  0 0 

Australian  .... 

do 

71  0 0 

74  10  0 

Spanish  Cake  . . . 

do 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  . . 

do 

C4  10  0 

65  10  0 

,,  Refined  ingot 

do 

71  0 0 

73  0 0 

Yellow  Metal  . . . 

per  lb. 
Iron. 

,0  0 6 

3 

0 0 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 

per  ton 

2 14  4 

0 0 0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London 

do 

7 0 0 

7 10  0 

„ Wales 

do 

6 7 6 

6 12  G 

Staffordshire  . . . 

do 

7 15  0 

8 5 0 

Rail,  in  Wales  . . , 

do 

6 15  0 

7 0 0 

Sheets,  single  in  Londo 

do 

9 5 0 

10  5 0 

Hoops,  first  quality  . 

do 

8 15  0 

9 5 0 

Nail  Rod 

do 

7 7 6 

7 15  0 

Swedish 

do 

Timber. 

9 15  0 

10  0 0 

Teak 

12  0 

0 

13  0 0 

Quebec,  red  pine  . . 

• 11 

3 15 

0 

4 15  0 

,,  yellow  pine 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow 

• 11 

4 5 

0 

5 5 0 

• 11 

0 0 

0 

0 0 0 

Quebec  oak,  white  . 

• 11 

6 0 

0 

6 5 0 

„ birch  . . . 

3 15 

0 

5 0 0 

„ elm  .... 

11 

4 0 

0 

4 10  0 

Dautzic  oak  . . . 

5 5 

0 

6 10  0 

„ flr  . . . . 

• 11 

2 10 

0 

4 10  0 

Memel  fir  .... 

3 0 

0 

4 0 0 

Riga 

3 5 

0 

3 10  0 

Swedish 

2 5 

0 

2 15  0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

• 11 

4 0 

0 

6 5 0 

,,  yellow  pine  . 
Lath  wood.  Dantzic,  fm 

• 11 

4 0 

0 

6 5 0 

• 

3 0 

0 

5 0 0 

„ St.  Petersburg  „ 

Deals,  per  C.,  12ft.  by  3 
by  9in., 

5 0 

0 

5 10  0 

Quebec,  white  spruce  . 

, ,, 

12  0 

0 

17  10  0 

St.  John,  white  spruce  . ,, 

Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 

12  10 

0 

14  0 0 

Canada,  1st  quality  . . 

• 11 

18  0 

0 

19  10  0 

,,  2nd  do  . . . 

n 

12  15 

0 

13  10  0 

Archangel,  yellow  . . 

. „ 

11  10 

0 

14  10  0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow 

• 11 

13  0 

0 

13  10  0 

Finland 

7 0 

0 

8 0 0 

Memel 

0 0 

0 

0 0 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  . . 

• 11 

8 10 

0 

10  10  0 

„ white  . . 

• 11 

8 10 

0 

9 10  0 

Gefle,  yellow  .... 

10  10 

0 

12  10  0 

Soderham 

Christiania,  perC.,  12ft. 

by 

8 10 

0 

12  0 0 

3 by  9in.,  yellow  ...  „ 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

10  0 

0 

12  10  0 

of  lin.,  first  yellow  . 

• 11 

0 7 

6 

0 10  6 

First  white 

0 7 

0 

0 9 G 

Second  qualities  . . . 

Oils,  &c. 

0 6 

0 

0 7 0 

Seal,  pale 

• 11 

37  10 

0 

0 0 0 

Sperm  body 

83  0 

0 

84  0 0 

Cod 

35  10 

0 

0 0 0 

Whale,  South  Saa,  pale 

36  0 

0 

37  0 0 

Olive,  Gallipoli  . . . 

49  0 

0 

0 0 0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 

48  0 

0 

43  10  0 

Palm,  flne 

38  0 

0 

0 0 0 

Linseed 

32  0 

0 

32  5 0 

Eapeseed,  Eng.  pale  . 

45  0 

0 

0 0 0 

Cottonseed 

27  10 

0 

32  0 0 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  LONDON. 

Abbot,  James  Arthur,  St.  Paul’s-road,  Highbury,  con- 
tractor, April  18,  at  11. — Keene,  Frederick,  Walworth- 
road,  late  builder,  April  21,  at  11. — Mitchell,  William 
Henry,  Chippenham-road,  Harrow-road,  builder,  April  18, 
at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


[ADVT.] 


COBSHAM,  Wilts. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


Sidey,  George,  Ealing,  April  14,  at  New  Brentford. — 
Chappell,  William,  Upper  Beeding,  builder,  April  18,  at 
Brighton. — Davis,  William,  late  of  Small  Heath,  near 
Birmingham,  and  Acock's-green,  builder  and  brick- 
April  17,  at  Birmingham. 


GREEN  roofing-slates. 

A$  supplied  to  H-RH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Lest  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 


Per 

Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates,  per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...  2 17  6 

...  16s.  Gd. 

Do.  do. 

13  by  8 ... 

...  2 17  6 

...  16s.  6d. 

Do.  do. 

13  by  7 ... 

...  2 5 0 

...  14s. 

Do.  do. 

12  by  7 ... 

...  1 18  G 

...  13s. 

Do.  do. 

12  by  6 ... 

...  17  6 

...  11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of 

Transit.  Reference  Testi- 

menials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on  an- 

plication  to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tuftou-street, 
Westminster. 


PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

April  14,  L.  Richardson,  Shillington,  Beds,  builder. — 
April  26,  T.  Poolly,  Maidstone,  lime  merchant. — April  24, 
G.  Culshaw,  Southport,  builder. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED, 
Dowling  and  Walsh,  Facit,  near  Rochdale,  contractors. 
— Emmott  and  Dewhurst,  Wine  Wall  Quarry,  near  Colne, 
quarrymen.— Ashton  and  Co.,  Newton-heath  and  Mirfleld, 
joiners. — Wolstenholm  and  Co.,  Blackburn,  joiners. — 
Parry  and  Son,  Salford,  joiners. — Robert  and  Co.,  Low 
Moor,  and  elsewhere,  stonemasons. — Dalbyand  Son,  Ban- 
bury, timber  and  slate  merchants. — W.  B.  and  V.  Stewart, 
Scarborough,  architects. — Roden  and  Owen,  Bridgenorth, 
brass  and  iron  founders. — Cook  and  Son,  Walworth-road, 
bricklayers. 


Breakfast,— Epps’s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfort- 
ing.—The  very  agreeable  character  of  this  preparation 
has  rendered  it  a general  favourite.  The  “ Civil  Service 
Gazette”  remarks: — “By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion 
and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  table  with  a delicately-flavoured  beverage, 
which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  hills."  Each 
packet  is  labelled— JAMES  EPPS  and  Oo.,  Homoeopathic 
Chemists,  London. 
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NEW  EMBANKMENT  FROM  BATTER- 
SEA TO  CHELSEA. 

Tides  are  the  enemies  of  commerce.  Hence 
it  follows  that  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  improvement  of  livers  and  all 
navigable  bodies  of  water,  is  to  annihilate,  or 
rather  to  nullify,  the  effects  of  tidal  action. 
Except  in  those  seas  (such  as  the  Baltic  and 
the  hlediterranean)  which  may  almost  be 
termed  tideless,  so  very  small  is  the  range  of 
the  varying  water  level,  some  artificial  pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  meet  the  regular 
alterations  in  depth,  if  the  traffic  is  to  be 
developed  to  its  fullest  extent.  But  at  present 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  commercial  or 
utilitarian  view  of  the  subject,  although  the 
end  to  be  attained  is  the  same.  The  action 
of  tides  is  destructive  of  the  picturesque. 
“What  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  sight  than 
the  prospect  of  a fine  harbour  or  river  at  high 
water,  crowded  with  vessels,  freighted  with 
the  products  of  every  country  and  nation? 
Look  at  the  same  spot  when  the  tide  is  out, 
the  vessels  stranded,  some  heeling  half  over, 
the  muddy  bottom,  the  slimy  piles  and  timbers, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  neglect  and  desertion 
that  pervades  the  whole  place.  This  desirable 
elimination  of  the  tidal  action  may  be  effected 
in  two  ways,  either  by  dredging  out  the  fore- 
shore so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  reach  the 
required  spot,  or  by  pushing  out  a wall,  pier, 
or  jetty  to  reach  the  water.  But,  whether 
we  regard  the  subject  in  a utilitarian  or  orna- 
mental light,  it  will  be  found  that  the  end 
proposed  is  identical.  Sometimes  a combina- 
tion of  the  two  methods  is  employed.  A wall 
may  be  built  out  a certain  distance  on  to  the 
foreshore,  and  thQ  ground  excavated  or 
dredged  to  a certain  depth  in  front  of  it.  The 
difficulty  attending  the  dredging  of  navigable 
channels  is,  that  when  once  commenced,  the 
task  is  interminable.  In  fact,  it  becomes  a 
constant  charge  upon  the  receipts  of  the 
traffic,  and  may  be  put  under  the  head  of 
“ maintenance  of  way  ” with  quite  as  much 
truth  as  with  which  that  important  item 
figures  in  railway  statistics. 

The  embankments  of  the  Thames  may  be 
considered  both  an  example  and  an  exception 
to  the  statement  we  have  laid  down.  Inso- 
much as  they  have  accomplished  the  removal 
of  a large  number  of  wharfs,  they  have  to 
some  extent  tended  to  discourage  local  com- 
mercial dealings  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  gardens  on  the  em- 
banked foreshore  is  a proof  of  the  change 
that  has  been  effected  in  the  lateral  range  of 
the  tide.  The  object  of  the  metropolitan 
river  walls  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  the 
joint  improvement  of  land  and  water.  In  tliis 
respect  much  has  been  already  done  ; more 
will  shortly  commence  to  be  done ; and 
ultimately  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  embankment 
of  the  Thames  will  be  carried  out  in  its 
entirety.  The  poi’tion  which  now  claims  our 
attention  is  that  which  will  speedily  be  taken 
in  hand,  the  contract  having  been  let.  It 
extends  from  Battersea-bridge  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  where  it  joins  the  existing  wall ; the 
total  distance  is  a trifle  over  three-quarters 
of  a mile.  The  demolition  of  property,  and 
the  consequent  compensation,  will  not  bear 
any  proportion  to  that  incurred  in  the  case  of 
those  parts  of  the  embankment  situated  nearer 
the  centre  of  Loudon.  At  the  Battersea  end 
the  greatest  amount  of  demolition  will  occur, 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
locality  will  undoubtedly  say,  “the  more 
demolition  the  better.”  There  is  only  one 
possible  objection  that  can  be  raised  against 
the  destruction  of  all  property  of  a description 
that  is,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  utterly 
unfit  for  human  habitations.  Fit  or  unfit, 
people  do  live  in  them,  and  it  is  neither  just 
nor  reasonable  to  evict  them  wholesale  with- 


out providing  them  house-room  elsewhere 
Our  readers  scarcely  require  to  be  reminded 
of  a prominent  example  of  the  evil  effects  of 
extensive  demolition  of  property  that  appeared 
in  our  daily  eontemporaries  of  last  week. 
Leaving  Battersea,  and  following  the  line  of 
the  intended  embankment  wall,  the  i)lan  of 
the  proposed  work  shows  that  several  wharfs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea  Botanical 
Gardens  will  be  interfered  with,  and  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors  will  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  matter  of  compensa- 
tion. Without  wishing  to  prejudice  the 
claims  of  owners  of  ri2>arian  premises,  or  to 
deny  that  a strong  case  might  be  made  out  for 
an  exception,  we  are  disj)Osed  to  assert  that, 
solely  pro  hono  publico,  there  should  not  be  a 
single  wharf  on  the  up-stream  side  of  London- 
bridge.  To  adduce  our  arguments  on  this 
point  would  carry  us  wide  of  our  present 
subject,  but  the  gradual  and  successive 
removal  of  the  wharfs  higher  uj>  the  river  is 
au  unmistakeable  corroboration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  views.  Among  other  collateral 
improvements  which  will  be  contingent  u|3on 
the  construction  of  the  new  wall,  will  be  the 
removal  of  the  wretched  old  landing-places 
called  Chelsea  and  Cadogan  jners,  and  the 
substitution  of  others,  built  on  the  iron 
pontoon  principle.  Apropos  to  the  question 
of  our  j^iers,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  new 
ones  are  not,  to  use  a common  expression,  “ up 
to  the  mark.”  Already  they  are  dirty  and 
mean  looking,  and  are  sadly  in  want  of  two 
or  three  coats  of  good  paint.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  they  are  quite  good  enough  for  the  boats 
that  come  alongside. 

Let  us  now  take  a glance  at  the  actual 
works  of  construction  that  have  to  be  executed 
in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  engineer 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  In  the  first  jjlace, 
there  is  the  river  wall  itself,  which  will  not 
present  any  particular  difference  in  mere 
contour  from  that  of  those  already  built. 
Several  of  the  details,  however,  vary  consider- 
ably, and  deserve  a passing  notice.  Concrete 
backing  and  granite  facing  will  be  common  to 
all,  but  the  dressing  of  the  face  stones  in  the 
new  Chelsea  Embankment  wall  will  be  of  a 
more  elaborate  character  than  that  2>reviously 
adopted.  Instead  of  plain  smooth  ashlar 
work,  the  surface  of  the  stones  will  be 
“ rusticated.”  The  general  appearance  of  this 
is  very  good,  and  the  parapet  is  superior  in 
design  to  the  other  existing  examples.  Con- 
crete blocks  are  employed  in  parts  of  the 
foundation,  although  the  particular  value  to 
be  derived  from  them  is  not  by  any  means 
apparent.  As  the  wall  is  situated  wholly 
within  the  line  of  low-water  mark,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  contractor’s  work  will  be  of 
the  nature  termed  tidal,  and  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  the  heavy  dams  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls  lower  down  the  stream. 
Should  circumstances  be  favourable,  the  wall 
will  not  give  much  trouble  in  building,  but 
the  case  will  be  otherwise  with  the  sewers. 
These  consist  of  a jDi'incipal  low  level  sewer, 
and  the  various  branches  required  to  effect 
the  thorough  drainage  of  the  district.  Some 
of  these  are  situated  over  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  intended  roadway,  and 
tunnelling  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  a 
considerable  length.  Should  water  be  met 
with,  which  is  almost  a certainty,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  site  of  the  main  sewer  is  on  the 
foreshore  of  the  river,  this  part  of  the  work 
will  be  the  nut  to  crack.  Pumping  makes  a 
terrible  hole  in  an  estimate,  and  is,  moreover, 
an  exceedingly  awkward  item  to  provide  for 
in  anticit>ation.  The  drains  are  jjartly  of  the 
barrel  and  partly  of  the  oval  form,  and  will 
be  built  of  brickwork  set  in  cement.  In 
addition,  there  are  penstocks,  chambers, 
entrances,  descents,  manholes,  ventilating 
shafts,  and  the  usual  addenda  to  all  sewage 
and  drainage  works,  to  be  executed.  So  far 
as  the  population  of  London  is  concerned,  the 
real  benefit  to  it  is  comprised  in  this  portion 
of  the  undertaking,  although  the  other  features 
of  it  are  not  to  be  undervalued.  These  consist 
of  the  formation  of  a roadway,  and  of  several 


ornamental  plots  of  ground,  similar  to  those 
in  jorocess  of  laying  out  in  the  vicinity  * 
Westminster,  Charing-cross,  and  Waterloo 
bridges.  This  road  will  be  of  great  con- 
venience to  all  those  living  out  in  the  direction 
of  Battersea,  as  it  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  making  the  detour  by  (^ueen’s-road,  and 
afford  them  a straight  thoroughfare  to  Chelsea- 
bridge  and  Grosvenor-road.  Summing  up 
the  advantages  that  are  to  accrue  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Battersea  and  Chelsea  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  Londoners  in  general,  from  the 
proposed  new  embankment  wall,  tliey  com- 
prise an  improvement  in  the  river,  increased 
facilities  for  land  locomotion,  and  a permanent 
system  of  local  drainage  anil  sewerage,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  vital  features  in  the 
hygiene  of  every  great  city.  Considered  as 
a whole,  the  Chelsea  Embankment  will,  when 
comjjleted,  add  another  item  to  the  list  of 
those  important  public  works  which  alike 
benefit  and  adorn  our  metropolis. 

■O' 

VIOLLET  LE  DEC’S  “DICTIONNAIRE 
RAISONNE  DE  L’ ARCHITECTURE 
FRANCAISE.”  * 

V. 

The  importance  of  the  Norman  conquest 
has  not,  we  think,  received  sufficient  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  M.  le  Due.  T-he 
spirit  of  organisation  existing  in  these  semi- 
civilised  Northmen  is  hardly  sufficiently  recog- 
nised. How  great  that  was  we  English  know  by 
the  effect  their  conquest  of  this  country  had, 
and  that  this  organisation  was  not  a rigid  pre- 
conceived rule,  but  a receptive,  absorbent  feel- 
ing, is  manifest  by  their  adoption  of  many 
Saxon,  and  to  them  foreign  elements,  when  the 
two  phases  of  civilisation  met  and  amalga- 
mated in  this  country.  The  same  receptive- 
ness of  their  character  is  strongly  marked  in 
existing  evidences  of  their  occupation  of  the 
Sicily  and  Apulia,  where  the  Saracenic  forms 
of  art  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  new- 
comers, and  whence  came  to  tlieir  newly- 
found  motherland  a new  influx  of  Oriental 
feeling.  Impinging  upon  the  already  settled 
Orientalism  existing  in  central  France,  we  have 
before  indicated,  a new  sense  of  vitality  was 
thus  given  to  architecture.  The  minarets  of 
Eastern  mosques  grew  into  towers  and  spires, 
and  a strong  trace  of  Eastern  birth  is  visible 
in  all  the  decorative  accessories  of  the  edifices 
of  Norman  France  erected  at  this  period, 
and  which  spread  thence  into  our  own  country. 
Nor  is  this  evidence  of  Orientalism  marked 
only  by  the  presence  of  decorative  features  ; 
the  absence  of  certain  forms  is  equally  indi-, 
cative.  Rarely  in  Norman  architecture  do 
we  see  statuary  introduced,  and  its  first  intro- 
duction is  like  the  first  steps  of  this  art  in  all 
countries — feeble  and  constrained.  The  vest- 
ments are  swaddling-clothes,  restricting  i ather 
than  indicating  motion.  The  narrow  folds  of 
the  drajiery  follow  closely  the  enveloped  form, 
and  we  can  trace  in  Mediaeval  sculpture  the 
same  progress  of  internal  growth  that  we 
find  in  the  self-recorded  history  of  this  branch 
of  art  in  India,  in  Egypt,  or  in  Greece. 
SculjJture  was  too  delicate  a plant  to  bear 
transportation  and  transplantation,  but  from 
those  sources  whence,  in  our  opinion,  Euro- 
pean art  in  the  birth  of  the  ISIiddle  Ages  was 
drawn,  it,  from  religious  causes,  had  no  ex- 
istence. The  Koran,  adopting  literally  the 
law  of  Moses,  forbade  it  ; but  when  ritual 
laws  against  it  were  not  imposed,  the  human 
craving  for  the  creation  of  this  highest  form  of 
beauty  caused  its  culture,  and  necessarily  this 
demand  produced  a supply,  and  the  growth  of 
that  supjjly  followed  the  same  natural  laws  as 
in  other  countries.  But  we  must  resume  our 
review  of  M.  le  Due's  estimable  work.  He 
notes  how  that  “ during  the  twelfth  century  the 
Domaine  Royale — the  heart  of  France  in  jM. 
le  Due’s  eyes,  for  there  lies  Paris — was  shut 
in  by  foreign  foes  ; how  that  it  isolated  itself 

* Dictionnaire  raisonnd  lie  I’architecture  Franpaise 
<lii  XI.  au  XVI.  Siecle,  par  M.  Yiollet  le  Due,  arohitecte 
<lu  Gouveniment,  Iuspectcur-"eneral  ties  Eilitlces  Dioccs- 
saius.  10  vols.;  Svo.;  Morel,  Paris,  1851— ISOS. 
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from  foreign  influences,  and  how  thus  this 
isolation  fostered  the  growth  of  a new  scliool, 
the  which  grew  up  strong  in  its  nursery,  and 
which,  wlicn  this  ])ortion  of  the  country  was 
strong  enougli  to  inarch  fortli,  imjjrcssed  itself 
on  those  districts  from  whence  it  expelled,  or 
where  it  incorporated  into  itself,  its  foreign 
foes.  It  is  during  the  last  yeai's  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  those  which  formed 
the  commencement  of  tlie  thirteenth,  that  all 
the  grand  cathedrals  of  the  Domaine  Eoyale 
Avere  founded,  and  almost  entirely  tinished 
according  to  those  new  ])lans.  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  Notre  Dame  at  Chartres,  the  cathedrals 
of  Eourges,  Laon,  Soissons,  IMeaux,  Noyon, 
Amiens,  Eouen,  and  Camhrai,  Arras,  Tours, 
Seez,  Coutances,  and  Bayeux  were  commenced 
under  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  almost 
all  finished  before  the  tliirteenth  century  came 
to  a close.  Champagne,  so  closely  allied, 
politically  speaking,  to  the  Domaine  Eoyale 
under  Saint  Louis,  l aised  on  its  side  the  grand 
cathedrals  of  Eeims,  Chalons,  and  Troyes. 
Burgundy  and  the  Bourbonnaise  followed  the 
ncAV  direction  imprinted  on  architecture, 
and  built  the  cathedrals  of  Auxerre,  Ne- 
vers,  and  Lyons.  As  to  Carcassone,  making 
a detached  portion  of  the  Domaine  Eoyal, 
it  received  and  solely  adopted  the  official 
architecture  of  the  time,  iiotAvithstanding, 
that  ujA  to  the  fifteenth  century  it  remained 
surrounded  by  those  countries,  Avhich  still 
folloAved  the  indirect  traditions  of  the  Eo- 
man  rule.  Guyenne,  which  was  part  of  the 
appanage  of  the  English  croAvn  until  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  and  Provence,  Avhich  did  not 
become  French  until  that  of  Louis  XI.,  Avere 
not  penetrated  by  the  neAV  style,  or  Avhere  it 
did  find  its  Avay  it  produced  but  sorry 
imitations,  foreign  to  the  sjfirit  of  the  country 
in  which-  they  found  themselves  placed.  In 
Brittany  the  neAV  style  developed  itself  some- 
Avhat  sloAvly,  and  always  j;)reserved  a character 
Avhich  belonged  rather  to  England  than  to 
that  of  Normandy  and  IMaine. 

“Bound  these  ncAvly  erected  cathedrals 
sprang  up  the  episcopal  residences  and 
jialaces,  chateaux,  and  a thousand  other 
edifices  impressed  Avith  the  neAv  phase  of  art. 
Taking  their  tyj^e  from  the  mother  monument, 
and  being  children  of  the  same  family, 
the  accidental  peculiarity  impressed  iipon 
the  princijjal  building  by  the  configuration  of 
the  site,  the  local  requirements  of  the  place 
or  the  taste  of  the  artist  Avho  designed  it,  Avas 
repeated  in  the  secondary  edifices  even  Avhere 
they  Avere  not  induced  by  necessity.  “The 
most  striking  feature  in  this  neAv  system  of 
architecture,  Avhich  Avas  adopted  at  the  end  of 
the  tAvelfth  century,  is  its  entire  emancipation 
from  Eoman  tradition.  cannot  believe 

that  this  emancipation  Avas  the  result  of 
caprice  or  disorder  ; on  the  contrary,  it  Avas  a 
natural  result,  logical  and  harmonious.  Once 
the  principle  acknoAvlcdged,  the  consequence 
folloAved  Avith  a A’igour  Avhich  admitted  no 
exception.  Even  the  faults  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  period  are  derived  from  the 
imperious  jiursuit  of  this  principle.” 

“ In  the  style  of  French  architecture,  Avhich 
AA'as  created  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  dis- 
position, the  construction,  the  statics,  the  scale, 
and  the  ornamentation  differ  absolutely  from 
those  of  the  Antique  school.  They  Avere  the 
conse(iuence  of  two  civilisations  based  on  en- 
tirely differing  princqfles.”  “ The  Eoman 
monument  is  a species  of  modelling  on  a 
form  Avhich  permitted  the  rapid  use  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  materials,  consequent  upon 
the  facility  Avith  ay  Inch  a large  body  of  workmen 
could  be  obtained.  The  Eomans  had  at  their 
disposal  large  armies  habituated  to  public 
Avorks,  and  could  throAV  a large  ^lave  popula- 
tion upon  a building;  they  thcrefoi’c  adojjted 
a mode  of  construction  convenient  to  these 
social  comlitions.  To  raise  their  edifices  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  a body  of  skilled 
labourers.  Some  siiecial  men  to  direct  the 
Avorks,  a few  painters  and  plasterers.  Avho 
coA'cred  the  cnule  mas.ses  Avith  a rich  em'elope ; 
.a  fcAV  (ireek  artists  to  do  their  carving  Avas  all 
the  skilled  labour  needed,  and  plenty  of  brute 


force  sufficed  for  the  rest.  Thus,  Avhatever 
might  be  the  distance  from  the  metropolis  to 
the  place  AA'herc  the  Eomans  built  their  amphi- 
theatres, their  baths,  their  aqueducts,  their 
palaces,  or  their  basilicas,  their  architecture 
Avas  the  same,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Eomans 
Avere  before  all  things  Eoman.  In  siiite  of 
soil  or  climate,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
materials  or  the  custom  of  the  iidiabitants,  they 
Avere  buildings  of  the  city  of  Eome,  and  never 
the  individual  Avork  of  an  artist.  From  the 
moment  when  Eome  planted  her  foot  upon  a 
foreign  soil,  she  there  reigned  supreme,  and 
effaced  everything  that  Avas  strange  to  her. 
This  Avas  her  power ; the  arts  folloAvcd  the 
same  principle  as  her  politics,  and  under  this 
crushing  influence  the  individuality  of  man 
disappeared.  Even  Greece — that  brilliant 
home  of  art  and  human  development,  even 
Greece  Avas  extinguished  by  the  breath  of 
Eome.  Christianity  alone,  by  giving  a senti- 
ment of  personality  to  the  individual  man, 
could  struggle  against  this  giant,  but  it  took 
centuries  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  Fagan 
civilisation.  We  liaA'e  here,  hoAvever,  only  to 
examine  one  portion  of  this  grand  AVork  of 
humanity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  end  of 
the  tAvelfth  century  all  those  principles 
Avhich  indicated  the  final  triumph  of  those 
ideas  Avhich  Cfliristianity  had  given  birth  to 
Avere  firmly  rooted.  The  principle  of  personal 
responsibility  manifested  itself,  and  the  indi- 
vidual man  counted  for  something.”  The 
arts  (thus  reflecting  the  political  sentiment  of 
the  -time)  set  forth  the  individual  expression 
of  the  artists  engaged  in  their  execution 
without  destroying  the  iinity  of  the  Avhole. 
There  Avas,  in  fact,  unity  and  variety  at 
the  same  time — a unity  produced  by  liberty, 
not  tyranny.  The  architect  regulated  the 
height  of  the  capital  or  the  frieze,  fixed  their 
projection  or  oiitline,  but  the  sculptor  could 
convert  this  into  his  OA\m  individual  art- work; 
he  moved  in  his  OAvn  sphere,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  the  res2Aonsibility  of  his  oavu  Avork  ; 
and  architecture  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  Avhilst  submitting  to  an 
uniform  fashion,  and  although  based  ujion 
absolute  jAiinciples,  jjermitted  great  latitude 
in  their  ajAplication.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century  architecture 
develojAed  itself  according  to  an  entirely  nCAV 
method,  thenceforth  each  jiart  Avas  deduced 
from  another  Avith  rigorous  exactitude,  and  it 
is  by  changes  of  method  that  revolutions  of 
art  and  science  are  commenced.  Noav  con- 
struction determines  the  form,  piers  destined 
to  sujjport  several  arches  divide  themselves 
into  clusters  of  columns,  these  columns 
are  of  greater  or  less  diameter  in  jArojAor- 
tion  to  the  weight  they  have  to  bear ; 
they  rise  directly  to  the  su^Aerinemubent 
arch,  and  their  cajAitals  are  ju’oportioned  to 
the  work  they  have  to  do.  The  arches  are 
broad  or  narroAV,  of  one  or  two  orders  of 
voussoirs  as  maybe  needful.  The  walls  become 
useless  and  comjAletely  disajipear  in  the  large 
buildings.  Avhere  they  are  reiilaced  by  cleres- 
tories filled  Avith  coloiu’cd  glass.  Every  need 
becomes  a motive  of  decoration — the  roofs, 
the  Avater-s^Aouts,  the  AvindoAvs,  the  means  of 
access  to,  and  circulation  round,  the  different 
storeys  of  the  building — even  the  ironAvork, 
the  leadAA'ork,  the  means  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilating, are  not  masked  as  Ave  so  frequently 
find  them  in  the  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  are  boldly  confessed,  and  contribute 
by  their  ingenious  combination,  and  by  the 
taste  Avhich  ahvays  ^Aresided  over  their  execu- 
tion, to  the  richness  of  the  architecture. 

In  a fine  thirteenth  century  edifice,  let  it 
be  as  rich  as  jmu  Avill,  there  is  not  a sujAer- 
added  ornainent.  for  each  ornament  is  the 
consequence  of  some  Avant  fulfilled.  “ Indeed, 
so  immediately  is  architecture  allied  Avith 
our  history,  Avith  the  intellectual  conquests 
of  our  country,  to  our  national  character,  of 
which  it  rejAroduces  the  jArineijAal  traits,  its 
tendencies  and  directions,  that  Ave  are  at  a loss 
to  understand  Avhy  it  is  not  more  knoAvn  and 
better  apqu’ociated  ; and  Ave  eannot  conceh’e 
Avhy  its  study  is  not  prescribed  in  our  schools 


as  the  teaching  of  history.”  Unfortunately, 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  architecture 
has  become  a dead  language,  not  understanded 
of  the  jAeojAle  ; indeed,  the  science  of  history 
itself  is  misunderstood,  and  our  schoolmasters 
mistake  a dull  catalogue  of  dry  dates,  a list  of 
bloody  and  useless  battles,  for  the  trueteacli- 
ing  of  histoi’y.  When  this  becomes  really  a 
study,  Avhen  the  knoAvledge  of  the  past 
is  looked  ujAon  as  a guide  for  the  future, 
then  architecture  may  be  exjAected  to 
receive  that  attention  it  merits  ; the  Avorld 
may  jAerhajAS  become  someAvhat  Aviser,  and 
jAcrhajAS  the  architecture  of  that  blessed  time 
may  become  a living  art,  as  exjAressive  of 
modern  Avants,  of  moderiA  manners,  and  mo- 
dern ideas,  as  Avas  the  architecture  of  those 
days  Avhen  it  INed  and  flourished.  The 
great  impetus  given  to  the  art  of  architecture 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  age  of  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Eoger 
Bacon,  the  age  of  searchers  after  Avisdom  and 
truth  in  science  and  art,  the  birth-age  of 
many  a modern  invention  in  fact  or  faith, 
was  checked  in  France  by  the  misfortunes 
Avhich  desolated  her  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. During  the  thirteenth  century  the 
architecture  of  France  and  England  marched 
side  by  side,  but  in  the  fourteenth  their  paths 
diverge,  and  their  ways  groAv  Avidcly  sejAarate, 
yet  in  both  the  temptation  to  jAerform  mii-.v 
cles  in  science,  rather  than  create  beauties  in 
art,  led  to  the  destruction  of  Avhat  is  called 
Gothic  architecture,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, France  felt  sooner  than  we  did  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  archi- 
tecture, like  the  manners  of  the  jAeojAle, 
changed  more  rapidly  than  did  our  OAvn ; our 
isolated  jAOsition  made  us  more  strongly  con- 
servative. These  jAoints  we  shall  have  to 
consider  more  in  detail  in  A'iewing  the  A^arioiis 
detached  portions  of  M.  le  Due’s  Avork.  M e 
have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  his  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  ai’chitecture  in 
France,  to  show  hoAV  thoroughly  he  takes  iqA 
his  subject,  hoAvhe  studies  it  as  an  expression 
of  the  human  mind,  and  hoAV  he  reads  in  it 
the  sentiments,  lAolitical,  moral,  and  religious, 
of  the  men  who  have  left  us  this  legacy  of 
their  brain-Avork,  and  in  our  succeeding 
numbers  we  shall  folloAv  him  into  the  jAi’ogress 
and  development  of  religious  architecture  in 
France. 


THE  GHOSTS  IN  WESTIMINSTEE 
ABBEY.  . 

ON  Easter  Sunday  four  Avhite  marble  statues 
that  have  been  jAlaced  in  the  four  large 
niches  of  the  reredos  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
Avere  uncovered,  and  formed  the  subject  of  Avhat 
might  be  called  an  inaugural  sermon  by  the 
Dean.  The  tAvo  next  the  altar  table  repjresent 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  that  to  the  right  of 
S.  Peter,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  is 
Moses,  and  that  to  the  left  of  S.  Paul,  and  on 
the  same  side  as  that  figure,  is  King  David. 
The  dean  ex}Alained  the  selection  of  these 
figures  to  be  rejAresentatiA-e  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Church,  S.  Peter  and  IMoses  being  asso- 
ciated as  its  laAV  gUers,  and  S.  Paul  and 
King  David  as  its  exponent  jAreachers,  and 
alluded  to  the  former  pair  as  appropriately 
placed  on,  and  turned  tOAvards,  the  side  of  the 
abbey  in  which  the  past  statesmen  of  England 
haA’e  been  buried,  and  to  the  latter  as  jAoint- 
ing  to  the  aa'cII  knoAvn  I’oets’  Corner,  in 
Avhich  the  SAveet  singer  of  Israel  especially 
might  claim  a place.  Would  that  avc  could 
consider  these  statues  as  admirable  is  their 
execution  as  in  their  selection.  The  main  and 
prominent  objection  to  them  is  the  colour  of 
their  material,  or  Ave  should  rather  say  their 
Avant  of  colour,  for  Avhite  marble  is  in  no  Avay 
sxiited  for  the  IMediffiA'al  class  of  sculpture. 

The  general  effect  of  these  statues  is  gho.stly 
in  the  extreme,  standing,  as  they  do,  in  niches 
of  alabaster,  siuTOunded  by  the  deepily-tiutcd 
stone  of  the  abbey. 

The  princiiAal  merit  of  the  reredos  Avas 
that,  folloAviug  the  design  of  the  ancient 
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facade  towards  the  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  it  harmonised  infinitely  better 
with  the  architecture  of  the  building  than  any 
of  its  more  gimcrack  modern  compeers  (such, 
for  instance,  as  that  at  Ely)  do  in  the  other 
cathedrals  into  which  they  have  been  intro- 
duced. In  point  of  colour,  too,  until  these 
pale  ghosts  interfered  with  it,  thei'e  was  a 
quiet  richness  about  the  alabaster  and 
marbles  that  was  very  satisfactory. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  quality  of  the  art- 
work, if  it  may  be  dignified  at  all  by  such  a 
name,  that  this  statuary  falls  so  lamentably 
short.  The  modelling,  like  the  colour,  is 
altogether  out  of  keej^ing,  and  the  outlines 
and  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  ungraceful. 

Moses,  at  a distance,  looks  like  a Lazarus 
struggling  to  get  out  of  his  graveclothes, 
and  King  David’s  bunchy  petticoats  are 
anything  but  kingly  ; while  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul  are  simply  common-place,  and  the 
effect  of  the  arm  of  the  latter  is  unfortunate 
from  a distance. 

The  nimbi,  also,  which  crown  the  heads  of 
these  representative  saints  and  apostles,  are 
not,  as  usually,  executed  in  the  same  material 
as  the  statues,  but  are  thin  plates  of  beaten 
brass,  and  have  a flimsy  and  poor  appearance. 

The  sculptor,  unable  to  get  the  feet  of  his 
figures  to  stand  within  the  circumference  of 
their  proper  pedestals,  has  allowed  the  toes  to 
project,  and  given  himself  the  unnecessary 
trouble  of  putting  corbels  of  white  marble  to 
support  their  projections,  and  these  look  like 
clods  of  snow  that  have  stuck  to  their  several 
sandals. 

It  pains  us  to  have  to  make  these  remarks ; 
but,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  of  art,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  conceal  the  deliberate  O2iinion 
which  we  have  formed  on  the  subject.  When 
will  ]\Ir.  Scott  come  to  understand  that  it 
behoves  him  not  to  waste  the  great  oj^por- 
tunities  which  are  showered  upon  him  ? Upon 
how  many  reredoses  has  he  lavished  thousands 
of  pounds,  without  producing,  or  fostering, 
anything  superior  to  the  ideal  of  art  to  be 
found  in  the  workshops  of  the  New-road? 

If  we  inquire,  with  a feeling  of  regret  and 
perhaps  of  reproach  that  our  painters  and 
sculijfors  of  eminence  confine  their  efforts  to 
easel  pictures  and  statues,  having  no  relation 
to,  or  harmony  with  architecture,  whose  fault  it 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  that  of  those  architects 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  seeking  the  aid 
of  the  greatest  artists  in  the  land,  and  yet 
deliberately  choose  to  spend  the  money  placed 
at  their  disjjosal  in  twisted  columns  and  agate 
balls  and  such  trumjDcry  instead,  and  entrust 
to  mere  decorators  and  carvers  works  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  Eoyal  Academicians. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  turn  from  a contem- 
jilation  of  this  reredos  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  we  would  fain  forget,  if  we  could, 
its  dollish  mosaics  and  these  ghosts,  which 
mutually  destroy  the  little  merit  that  each 
possesses. 

The  paintings  on  the  screens  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  jjolychromatically  coloured  statues  of 
Cologne  Cathedral,  might  have  supplied  hints 
of  what  was  needed  in  this  particular  case, 
and  we  hope  hereafter  to  see  better  statues 
thus  treated  in  these  niches  of  the  AVestmin- 
ster  reredos  ; but  the  drawing  and  modelling 
of  those  which  now  occupy  them  are  by  no 
means  good  enough  to  form  the  ground- work 
for  any  appropriate  colouring  which  might 
otherwise  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
building.  Nothing  could  ever  impart  to  these 
feeble  modern  Classically-treated  figures  the 
projoer  and  vigorous  character  of  apj)ropriate 
hledireval  statues. 


Not  True,  we  Trust. — The  IFest  London 
Advertiser  says  : — “ Grave  doubts  prevail  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial 
is  Hyde  Park.  The  rods  are  still  left — temporarily, 
we  are  assured — from  cap  to  cap  of  the  columns 
across  the  arches,  notwithstanding  the  comments 
they  excite.  Architects  and  builders  say  that  it 
will  not  be  .safe  to  remove  the  ties;  some  say  further 
that,  tile  structure  being  insecure,  those  rods  are  not 
sufficient  to  hold  it  well  together.” 


THE  GLASGOAV  INSTITUTE  OF 
AKCIIITECTS. 

The  members  of  this  Institute  dined  together  in 
tire  George  Hotel,  George-srpiare,  on  (iood 
Friday.  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson.  I. A.,  President, 
occupied  the  chair.  Blr.  Campbell  Douglas,  I. A., 
Vice-President,  officiated  as  croupier. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
“ Glasgow  Institute  of  Architect.s,”  delivered  the 
following  address  : — This  institution  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  not  much  more  than  halt  through  its  third 
year.  Of  cour.se,  its  history  is  corres])ondingly 
brief  ; and  although  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  has  not  existed,  during  even  that 
short  ireriod,  without  beneticial  re.sults,  yet  the  inci- 
dents are  not  such  as  to  call  for  remark  at  this 
time.  Hut  in  a great  and  growing  community  such 
as  this  our  “Institute”  has  a history  for  the  making, 
and  I vrould  .ask  you  to  go  along  with  me  in 
considering  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
essential  to  success  that  we  should  have  a good 
motive  to  begin  with.  In  our  petition  for  incor- 
poration we  stated  that  our  object  was,  “ The 
advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of  architecture,” 
&c.,  and  the  Government  of  our  country,  in  clo.sing 
with  the.se  proposals,  committed  to  us  specially 
the  duty  of  watching  over  and  developing  the  art 
within  the  bounds  of  this  important  district.  But 
if  we  look  into  the  matter  serlou.sly,  ■NS'e  will  pro- 
bably find  that  we  have  laid  ourselves  under  obli- 
gations to  an  infinitely  higher  Power.  The  laws 
of  architecture  do  not  consist  in  a series  of  arbi- 
trary contrivances.  They  were  not  invented  by 
man,  but  merely  discovered  by  him.  The  process 
was  one  of  slow  degrees,  carried  on  in  widely- 
separated  quarters  of  the  globe  through  a long 
succession  of  ages,  here  a little  and  there  a little, 
sadly  marred  in  many  cases  by  crudity  and 
error,  in  some  radiant  with  Divine  truth,  yet  all 
possessed  of  points  of  relation.ship  showing  a 
common  origin.  It  is  a most  remarkable  fact  that 
architecture  in  its  highest  forms  does  not  bear  the 
least  resemblance  to  anything  in  Nature,  that  it  is 
peculiarly  and  exclusively  a human  work  ; and  yet, 
long  before  man  came  to  need  it,  long  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  at  the  very  beginning,  in 
the  councils  of  eternity,  the  laws  which  regulate 
this  art  WQre  framed,  and,  gentlemen,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  thej'  have  been  drifting  down 
the  stream  of  time  unheeded  by  their  Author. 
Emanating  from  such  a source,  they  cannot  be 
trifled  with  blamelessly.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  cannot  be  perverted  with  impunity.  If 
we  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  administer  these  laws 
under  the  influence  of  those  motives,  I believe  that 
the  jiresent  state  of  things  cannot  continue  much 
longer.  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  “ How 
is  it  that  there  is  no  modern  style  of  architecture  H" 
This  question  has  been  so  often  put  without  receiv- 
ing any  answer,  either  b}'  word  or  deed,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  a foolish  question.  But  so 
persuaded  am  I of  its  propriety,  and  so  sure  am  I 
th.at  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  taken  up  in  earnest, 
that  I shall  continue  to  reiterate  the  obnoxious 
question  as  often  as  opportunity  offer.s,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  what  I can  to  demonstrate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  demand  and  the  practicability 
of  getting  quit  of  the  trammels  that  have  so  long 
prevented  our  enjoying  the  full  privileges  and 
honours  to  which  our  profession  is  justly  entitled. 
Every  past  period  of  civilisation  had  its  architec- 
ture growing  out  of  it  as  by  a natural 
process,  and  exhibiting  in  a permanent  form  the 
more  important  features  of  its  development. 
But  with  us  architecture  has  all  but  ceased  to  be  a 
living  art,  and  the  present  age,  so  rich  in  achieve- 
ment in  other  departments,  is  seen  making  the  most 
ridiculous  efforts  to  insinuate  its  overgrown  person 
backwards  into  the  empty  shells  of  dead  ages,  which 
lie  scattered  about  upon  the  old  tide  marks  of  civili- 
sation, rather  than  secrete  or  shell  for  it.self  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  natme.  If  we  have 
no  architectural  style,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  material, 
for  we  know  nearly  all  that  has  ever  been  done.  It 
is  not  for  lack  of  wealth,  for  our  undertakings  are 
most  extensive,  and  exhibit  a lavish  expenditure 
of  money.  It  is  not  for  want  of  intellectual 
talent,  for  we  have  excelled  all  former  ages  in  the 
number  and  grandeur  of  our  discoveries.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  there  is  no  modern  style  of  architec- 
ture ? Some  will  answer  that  the  field  is  exhausted ; 
but  genius  and  enterprise  has  converted  many  an 
exhausted  field  into  a stage  from  which  deeper  and 
richer  fields  have  been  reached  and  wrought.  I 
will  not  say  that  it  is  easy  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
odium  that  attaches  to  us  in  allowing  or  contribut- 
ing to  the  continuance  of  this  very  unnatural  and 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  point  with  clearness  and  certainty  to  the 
means  by  which  that  most  desirable  end  is  to  be 


obtained  ; and  it  is  thus  — To  abandon  with  all 
convenient  expedition  the  whole  mass  of  accumu- 
lated human  traditions  under  which  we  have  been, 
as  it  were,  smothered,  and  take  earnestly  to  the 
study  of  the  Divine  laws,  and  by-and-by  we  shall 
find  it  more  difficult  to  keep  running  in  the  old  rut 
than  hitherto  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  out  of 
it.  Let  us  once  fairly  comprehend  the  living  law, 
and  we  will  at  once  and  for  ever  get  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  dead  forms.  And  yet  these  old  forms 
are  not  to  be  despised ; far  otherwise.  They  are 
there  for  dissection.  They  are  there  to  teach  us 
what  has  been  already  discovered — to  ]ilace  us 
ui)on  an  elevated  .starting  - point  for  yet 
higher  attainments  — to  connect  our  sjunpalhics 
with  the  men  whose  thoughts  they  represent, 
and  with  the  Creator  whose  laws  they  reveal 
to  us.  I admit  that  there  are  in  some  of 

the  more  highly  developed  styles  features  which 
are  as  near  perfection  as  we  can  well  conceive, 
and,  in  so  far  as  we  can  thoroughly  compre- 
hend the  spirit  that  is  in  them,  they  remain  to  u.s 
living  forms.  But  as  no  two  minds  are  exactly 
alike,  and  as  all  our  work  should  be  done  “ on  soul 
and  conscience,”  it  is  better  that  everj'thing  should 
be  cast  into  the  crucible  and  reduced  to  fluid 
thought,  to  be  remoulded  into  fresh  forms  of  ex- 
pression, even  at  the  risk  of  suffering  a litfle  deterio- 
ration. If  we  are  duly  watchful,  the  jiroce.ss,  by 
being  often  repeated,  must  lead  to  improvement  and 
ultimate  emancipation.  The  majority  of  our  popular 
writers  on  architecture  affect  to  speak  derogatorily 
9f  all  attempts  to  purify  and  regulate  our  architec- 
ture, and  boldly  advocate  those  styles  which  admit 
of  greater  latitude  and  variety.  They  take  great 
delight  in  marking  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
treatment,  of  the  characteristics  of  different  nations 
and  periods,  of  the  interesting  a.ssociation  which  they 
suggest.  Again,  we  are  told  that  our  chief  business 
is  to  embody  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  time — to 
adapt  our  designs  to  the  sympathies  of  our  clients. 
High  art  is  said  to  be  irksome,  and  so  a style  based 
upon  what  is  called  commbn  sense  and  homeliness  is 
specially  recommended.  Now,  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  feasibility  in  all  this,  but  in  reality  these 
are  the  doctrines  which  have  brought  our  art  into  its 
pre.sent  state  of  degradation,  and  reduced  its  pro- 
fessors from  the  position  of  teachers  and  ministers  of 
truth  to  the  servile  condition  of  caterers  to  popular 
caprice.  The  rvriters  who  have  inaugurated  the 
present  state  of  things  are  for  the  most  part  mere 
literary  men,  who  are  guided  more  bj’  sentiment  than 
knowledge ; or  professional  men,  who  find  it  easier 
to  adapt  the  old  than  to  create  the  new,  and  seek  to 
justify  their  course  by  a free  use  of  the  pen  in 
appeals  to  popular  prejudice.  The  latitude  and 
variety  which  they  advocate  is  much  nearer  akin  to 
license  than  to  liberty.  True  libertj'  consists  in 
kno-»ing  and  obeying  thelaw.  The  law  is  embarrass- 
ing only  to  the  trangressor,  or  to  those  who,  from 
ignorance  of  its  course,  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  it.  If  we  could  conceive  of  a man  having  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  law  with  unlimited  power 
of  imagination,  what  unbounded  freedom,  what 
grandeur,  what  piuitv,  what  variety  would  pervade 
all  that  he  did  ! But  the  great  difficulty  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  not  the  inability  of  architects  to 
keep  pace  with  other  professions,  but  the  obstruc- 
tions which  are  placed  in  their  way  by  their 
enqiloyers  ; for,  instead  of  giving  encouragement  to 
progress  as  a thing  essential,  or  even  desirable,  the 
custom  is  to  forbid  it  as  a thing  intolerable.  The 
public  has  got  it  into  its  head  that  it  knou'S  by  in- 
tuition what  is  right,  and  utterly  ignores  the  results 
of  special  training  and  life-long  study.  Instead  of 
being  looked  up  to  as  the  exponents  of  architecture, 
we  are  regarded  as  mere  agents,  and  instructed  what 
to  do  within  certain  recognised  limits  of  common- 
place. The  public  believe  that  it  understands  and 
loves  art,  whereas  if  your  work  has  not  the  familiar 
commonplace  aspect — if  it  does  not  suggest  some 
pleasing  association — if  it  does  not  resemble  some 
other  thing  that  has  been  sanctioned  by  some 
authority — in  short,  if  it  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  its  artistic  merits,  it  is  unceremoniously  put 
aside  as  despicable,  and  just  in  proportion  to  its 
excellence  is  it  hated  and  condemned.  An  intelligent 
imblic  cannot  brook  instruction,  and  regards  anj'- 
thing  that  seems  above  its  comprehension  as  offensive 
and  insulting.  AVhile  this  state  of  things  is  allowed 
to  continue,  it  is  evident  that  we  will  neither  be 
respected  nor  remunerated  as  we  ought  to  be,  and  so 
the  aim  of  this  association  should  be  to  devise  means 
to  j)ut  matters  into  a more  satisfactory  position. 
There  is  a story  told  of  Canova  which  may  be 
repeated  here  by  way  of  illustration.  Some  great 
man  had  died,  and  some  of  the  people  of  the  town  in 
which  he  had  accidentally  been  born  thought  it  a good 
opportunity  of  bringing  themselves  before  the  world, 
and  resolved  that  his  statue  should  be  erected  in 
their  market  place.  They  were  recommended  to 
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give  Caiiova  the  eommission,  ami  accordingly  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  Italy  to  tell  the  sculptor 
what  was  wanted.  He  heard  them  and  said,  “ Is 
hir.  Flaxman  too  bu.sy  to  take  your  commission  ?” 
“ Mr.  Flaxman  ?”  .said  they.  “ We  never  heard  of 
him.”  “Ah,”  .said  he,  “you  English  see  with  your 
ears.  Your  own  Flaxmau  is  the  first  sculptor  iu 
Europe,  and  you  don't  know  it.  Give  him  your 
commission.”  Now,  then,  the  question  is  how  are 
we  to  get  peojile  to  see  with  their  eyes.  The  funds 
of  this  institution  are  not  calculated  for  aggressive 
measures.  It  is  not  intended  that  we  should  hold 
meetings  to  which  the  public  might  be  invited  to 
hear  lectures.  We  cannot  support  a local  periodical 
for  the  purpo.se  of  advocating  our  views  ; but  perhaps 
some  of  our  members  might  be  willing  to  join  a 
committee  whose  business  it  would  be  to  act  upon 
the  public  through  the  press,  either  by  writing 
themselves  or  getting  selections  from  books  and 
periodicals  quoted  in  the  local  papers,  or  any  other 
means  that  might  appear  likely  to  further  the  pur- 
jioses  of  the  Institute.  The  iniblic  have  no  interest 
in  being  misled,  and,  if  we  could  manage  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  our  work,  improvement  would  follow 
as  a matter  of  course. 


AllT  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

Mr.  II.  II.  STATIIEM,  Junk.,  recently  de- 
livered a lecture  on  this  subject  before  the 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  lilr. 
Stathem  touched  on  painting,  music,  architecture, 
and  decoration.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  lecture  : — 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  nonchalant  attitude 
towards  the  art  of  painting,  as  publicly  exhibited, 
is  compensated  for  by  any  very  large  amount  of  in- 
telligent appreciation  thereof  in  private  life.  It  is 
true  that  the  “ patronage  ” of  art  (as  it  is  termed), 
the  ambition  to  po.s.sess  a fine  C(dlection  of  j)aintings, 
is  no  longer  considered  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  nobility  ; that  this  ambition  is  largely  indulged 
by  a class  who,  a generation  or  two  back,  would 
have  scouted  such  an  outlay  as  a frivolous  waste 
of  money.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that 
among  the  wealthier  mercantile  men  of  England 
are  to  be  found  those  who  have  both  a gemune 
enthu.siasm  for,  and  a very  competent  critical  judg- 
ment on,  works  of  art  of  a higli  class ; and  that  a 
perception  of  the  value  and  dignity  of  art  is  slowly 
permeating  social  strata  which  were  once  considered 
to  be  neces.sarily  innocent  of  any  such  predilections. 
But  is  there  not,  in  the  meantime,  a vast  amount 
also  of  mere  ostentatious  display  of  the  power  of 
the  purse  in  such  matters, —a  sort  of  feeling  that  it 
is  “ the  thing  ” to  have  good  ])icture.s,  a display  of 
what  is  called  a “valuable  painting,”  exhibited  just 
as  another  man  exhibits  particular  old  port,  as 
something  he  was  lucky  in  getting,  and  which  every- 
one cannot  get  ? And  is  this  a worthy  way  of 
looking  at  a great  branch  of  imaginative  art?  And 
still  meaner  is  that  appetite  for  speculation  in  works 
of  art,  too  frequently  met  wdth,  which  leads  a man 
to  look  out  for  i)ictures  that  are  likely  to  ri.se  in  the 
market,  and  to  boast  (as  if  it  were  something  to  be 
proud  of)  that  he  can  get  twice  as  much  for  that 
jiieture  any  day  as  he  gave  for  it.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  mercenary  view  of  art  is  only  too  much 
encouraged  by  the  gTasping  and  money-making 
propensities  of  some  of  the  artists  of  most  popular 
name  among  us.  It  was  remarked  by  an  eminent 
French  critic,  the  late  hi.  dTIenriet,  whose 
admirable  Essays  on  Art  were  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Maudes, 
that  many  of  the  English  artists,  though  they 
devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  the 
greatest  examples  both  of  ancient  art  and  of  foreign 
contemporary  styles,  seemed  to  carry  none  of  the 
fruits  of  it  into  their  practice;  “they  make  .arr.ange- 
ment.s,”he  s.ay.s,  “ with  a picture-dealer,  and  produce 
rapidh'  the  style  of  i)ictures  which  will  command  a 
price  in  the  market.”  It  is  known  that  this  is 
jirecisely  the  case  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most 
popular  Englisli  painters:  and  the  result  is  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  such  a .S3'stem  ; the  prices 
are  forced  up  to  a convention.al  standard  bv  the  avarice 
of  dealers ; and  the  painter,  finding  that  he  can  get 
his  price  for  anvthing  with  his  name  to  it,  is  content 
to  turn  out  pictures  with  no  recommendation  except 
the  power  of  manipulation  which  long  jiractice  has 
given  him,  and  to  repeat  himself  to  an\’  extent, 
until  one  is  absolutely  wear}'  of  the  sight  of  his 
mannerisms.  Hundreds  of  pictures  of  this  kind  are 
bought,  at  prices  which  are  quite  ridiculous,  b}' 
persons  who  po.sitivelv  would  not  give  a shilling  for 
the  same  work  without  the  artist’s  name  on  it.  And 
this  .sort  of  follv,  anil  these  forced  prices,  foster  the 
idea  that  art  is  onh'  a luxury  for  the  few;  a notion 
wliich  seems  at  least  to  be  iiracticall_v  acted  upon. 
In  how  mail}'  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  persons  of 


average  means  do  we  find,  on  looking  at  the  walls, 
ain'  indication  of  the  owner’s  tone  of  mind,  anj-thing 
to  show  that  the  pictures  or  jirints  hung  there  are 
introduced  from  anj'  better  motive  than  merelj'  to 
fill  u])  the  wall,  and  give  the  room  a furni.shed  look  ? 
Prints  or  photogra]ihs  of  some  well-known  popular 
picture,  or  some  of  tho.se  great,  coarse,  common-iilace 
engravings  which  “Art  Unions  ” dispense  to  their 
subscribers,  mostl\'  form  the  staple,  with,  perhaps, 
some  starved  little  statuette  of  a Venus  or  a dancing 
girl ; and  rarel.v  indeed  is  there  anvthing  which 
suggests  a new  and  original  idea.  Yet  something 
far  better  than  this  is  attainable,  were  it  wished  for, 
without  pre-supi)0.sing  extravagant  outlav’,  I have 
certainl}'  known  room.s,  and  those  of  no  wealth}' 
owners,  which  it  was  a pleasure  to  go  into,  not 
because  their  walls  were  decorated  with  expensive 
purchases,  the  work  of  well-known  or  famous  artists, 
but  becau.se  all  that  was  hung  there  had  a meaning 
and  significance,  and  whether  it  were  print,  or  photo- 
graph, or  water  colour,  showed  unmistakeably  that 
it  had  found  jilace  there,  not  as  a mere  piece  of 
furniture — not  because  it  filled  up  the  wall,  or  went 
well  with  the  earpet  or  curtains — but  becau.se  it  was 
something  that  its  owner  loved,  that  answered  to 
some  phase  of  liis  own  mind,  and  furnished  the 
st.arting-point  for  some  pleasant  train  of  thought  and 
association.  Thus  it  is  that  genuine  art,  even  in  its 
simpler  forms  of  expression,  can  impart  a character 
and  grace  of  its  own  to  a dwelling,  which  no  mere 
tasteless  or  ostentatious  expenditure  can  emulate. 


ON  COLOUR  FOR  DECORATION.* 

IT  may  be  well  to  consider  the  two  senses,  or 
perhaps  the  loose  sense,  in  which  we  use  this 
word  colour.  A country  draper,  who  has  set 
out  his  window  against  market-day,  with  satins  or 
de  laines  of  every  positive  hue  in  its  most  brilliant 
key,  rejoices  in  the  colours  of  his  display.  The  dyer 
who  has  most  recently  distanced  his  competitors  in 
the  quality  of  the  last  new  form  of  aniline  dye  with 
which  he  has  managed  to  load  the  fibres  of  the  silk 
or  wool  in  his  pans,  is  said  to  be  “ the  best  colour 
dyer,”  and  his  residts  are  pronounced  to  be  splendid, 
magnificent,  suiierb.  Ami  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  taste  of  to-day  all  goes  iu  the  direction  of  fiery 
and  fierce  coloms,  whether  woven  fabrics,  in  china, 
in  glas.s,  or  indeed  in  whatever  form 'they  can  be 
supplied,  so  that  though  a proportion  of  ideasant 
tertiary  tints  and  grays  are  constantly  being  produced 
in  coloured  materials,  they  are  evidently  not  “ the 
fashion,”  and  it  is  the  “new”  green,  violet,  or  blue, 
just  as  a year  or  two  ago  it  was  magenta,  which 
challenges  public  admiration,  and  is  pronounced  to 
have  surpassed  all  other  colours. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  only  a tempo- 
rary relative  standard,  for  the  “ splendid  an'd  mag- 
nificent ” blues  and  greens  of  ten  years  ago  are 
thrown  entirely  into  the  shade  by  the  fierce  and 
positive  tints  of  to-day,  and  the.se  again  may  likely 
enough  be  left  behind  by  the  chemical  discoveries  of 
the  next  decade. 

But  when  an  artist  speaks  of  the  “fine  colour” 
of  a painting  by  Tintoret  or  Turner,  or  of  a ile- 
diseval  or  Oriental  brocade,  he  sjieaks  of  successful 
combination  of  harmonious  tints  which  was  as 
“fine”  when  produced  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  will  be 
(fading  or  deterioration  apart)  centiu-ies  hence. 

In  this  sense,  a jiiece  of  colour  meriting  all  the 
above  superlative  adjectives  and  many  more  may 
be,  for  instance,  a series  of  gradations  of  whites, 
yellows,  and  grays  and  no  more.  And  in  writing 
on  colour,  I wisli  to  show  the  worthlessness,  nay, 
hurtfulne.ss,  of  the  popular  admiration  of  it  in  the 
former  sense,  and  the  extreme  \-alue  and  beauty  of 
it  in  the  latter. 

Happily,  besides  artists  not  long  passed  away — 
such  as  Turner  and  William  Hunt — we  have  others 
now  alive  and  at  work — Jlillais,  Rossetti,  Burne 
Jones,  and  others — whose  easels  do  annually  turn  off 
works  of  art,  many  of  them  entirely  fine  in  colour, 
and  more  than  one  of  whom  also  design  stained 
glass,  fre.scoes,  embroidery,  and  furniture;  so  that 
we  need  not  be  entirely  reiegated  to  Jlediieval  times 
for  specimens  of  fine  colour  iu  the  artistic  sense. 
M ork  good  in  colour  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country  as  well  as  iu  the  East,  though  from  neither 
source  is  it  abundant.  I will  therefore  mainly 
confine  my  remarks  to  that  .sort  of  eolouration  of 
which  we  have  too  much,  and  of  which  we  want, 
or  should  want  to  be  rid.  Colouration  may  be  roughly 
grouped  in  two  clas.ses  ; first,  the  use  of  large 
masses  of  evenly  dyed  or  ])aiuted  hue.s,  the  chief 
beauty  of  which  is  supposed  to  consist  in  their  ab- 
•solute  and  jmsitive  brilliancy,  ami  in  their  rivalling 
in  inten.sity  all  other  attempts  at  the  same  ; secondlv, 
a style  of  decoration  which  rejoices  in  the  higii- 
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S liinding  name  of  “ Polychromatic,”  the  merit  of 
which  consists  in  bringing  together,  kaleidoscope- 
fashion,  as  many  contrasting  colours  as  possible, 
each  as  full  and  po.sitiv'e  as  may  be,  and  all  placed 
in  the  closest  juxtaposition. 

Both  these  abuses,  often  in  their  grossest  possible 
forms,  both  separately  or  unitedly,  occur  in  modern 
stained  glass,  in  church  draperies  and  embroideries, 
in  crochet  work,  in  wall  decorations  (ecclesiastical 
and  domestic),  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in 
dress. 

Everything  worth  having  has  its  use,  and,  un- 
fortunately, also  its  abuse.  Possibly  even  absinthe 
and  aniline  have  their  proper  uses,  though,  so  far  as 
we  know  at  present,  they  are  only  employed,  the 
one  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  wholesome  food,  and 
the  other  to  ruin  the  taste  for  wholesome  colour. 
Laudanum  may  be  life-giving  as  a medicine,  brandy 
as  a stimulant ; as  a beverage,  either  of  them  is 
simply  poison,  but  a poison  so  insidions  in  the  hold 
taken  upon  appetites  gross  enough  to  demand  them, 
that  there  have  been  men  not  content  with  either 
separate,  who  must  needs  mix  the  two,  and  drink 
them  undiluted.  It  is  the  same  in  language:  a 
string  of  superlative  adjeetives,  or  a pointed  and 
even  violent  expletive,  may  at  times  be  servieeable 
to  point  a denunciation,  but  a speech  consisting  en- 
tirely of  these  would  be  voted  unbearable.  Now  a 
great  deal  of  our  present  use  of  “decorative” 
colour  is  in  no  way  more  defensible  than  these  in- 
stances. The  east  end  of  a church  is  painted  a 
fierce  and  searching  smalt  blue,  powdered  with 
burnished  gold  stars,  and  it  is  pronounced 
“ beautiful.”  I have  seen  Eucharistic  vestments,  I 
regret  to  say,  of  a full  and  piquant  “ mauve  ” silk ; 
and  again,  of  an  intense  “ new  ” green,  winch  made 
one  wince  to  look  at ; anti-macassars  and  “ Affghan  ” 
rugs,  have,  of  course,  always  been  “ Polychromatic  ” 
horrors.  Etnas  serving  as  vents  for  disordered  tastes  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  sufliciently  powerfid 
safety-valves,  as  the  silks  and  ribbons  displayed 
at  any  evening  party  will  testify.  Holy  Scripture  even 
has  become  a favourite  medium  for  exhibiting, 
in  the  initial  letters  of  illuminated  texts,  crude  blues, 
greens,  and  violets,  all  too  excruciating  and  unen- 
durable. But  perhaps  worst  of  all,  because  most 
permanent,  is  the  stained  glass  of  the  majority  of  our 
makers.  It  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  sorts, 
the  kaleidoscojjic,  consisting  of  splashes  and  dots  of 
all  tho  most  brilliant  colours,  set  in  patterns  with  a 

little  modicum  of  browny-gray  outlines,  and  the 

AVell,  I have  just  been  to  examine  a fine  specimen  of 
the  other,  and  I will  describe  it.  The  scene  repre- 
sented is  our  Lord  at  the  well  of  Samaria.  I take 
credit  for  arriving  at  this  fact,  for  there  is  no  iegend, 
but  the  Saviour  (distinguished  by  the  usual  niinbu.s) 
rests  his  hand  upon  a little  brown  jug,  capable  of 
holding  about  half  a pint,  and  a woman  before  him, 
in  a melodramatic  and  ridiculous  attitude,  holds  a 
bit  of  cord.  Our  Lord  is  dres.sed  in  a tunic  or  coat 
of  a startling  ruddy  violet  shade,  like  beetroot  juice, 
or  the  flower  of  the  mountain  primula,  much  inten- 
sified, banded  across  the  knees  with  an  elaborate 
border  of  arsenical  green,  and  is  further  enveloiied 
iu  a loose  and  flowing  cloak  of  brilliant  crimson,  the 
lining  of  which,  a radiant  “ mauve,”  is  turned  up  at 
every  possible  point.  The  woman  of  Samaria  has  a 
dress  of  rich  full  violet,  and  both  figures  are  sur- 
rounded by  foliage  and  herbage  of  the  most  pungent 
and  poisonous  greens  imaginable,  while  the  archi- 
tectural calmin'  above  them  is  three  or  four  shades 
of  clay  and  fawn.  The  figures  are  two-thirds  the 
size  of  life,  and  the  rest  of  the  window  is  quite  as 
bad  ; no  words  that  I can  use  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  intensely  positive  colours  of  all  the  glass 
in  this  window,  a large  and  costly  one,  recently  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  most  fashionable  makers  for  a 
well  known  Yorkshire  parish  church.  After  this 
infliction,  it  was  a relief  to  open  a box  of  old 
“slacks  ” and  “ cruel.s,”  worsteds  used  thirty  years 
ago  for  embroidery : gray-greens,  olives,  citrons, 
yellow's,  cedar-like  brow'ns  and  reds,  all,  too, 
beautiful,  and  of  sufliciently  recent  production  to  make 
one  feel  very  bitterly  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
taste  in  this  matter  of  colour  even  during  the  life  of 
the  present  generation,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
this  style  of  thing  is  quite  modern.  No  old  work  has 
it  either  in  glass,  painting,  or  embroidery.  It  is 
essentially  the  taste  of  a nation  whose  capabiliites  of 
enjoying  really  fine  art  have  been  deteriorated  and 
deadened  by  two  centuries  or  more,  in  which  art  has 
been  neither  practised,  remembered,  nor  loved. 

AYe  are  all  conscious,  secretly  or  avowedly,  tlu.f 
Europe,  having  had  an  age  of  art,  has  passed  out  of 
it,  aud  has  got  into  a shopkeeping  and  money- 
grubbing  .age,  and  that  if  we  want  standards  of  high 
taste  w'e  must  look  back  to  Holbein  and  A'au  Eyck, 
Albert  Diirer,  Tintoret,  and  Angelico.  And  so 
those  who  want  to  make  money  out  of  stained  glass 
or  colour  decoration  are  driven  to  defend  the  pre.sent 
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vicious  use  as  best  they  can.  “ Oil,  but  if  the 
Mediaival  artificers  had  only  known  how  to  make 
aniline  blue,  or  panes  of  glass  twelve  feet  square,  of 
course  they’d  have  done  so,”  &c.,  &c. 

But  it  will  not  do ; a couple  of  hours  at  South 
Kensington  or  the  British  Museum  ought  to  be 
enough  to  convince  every  candid  inquirer  that 
Mediaival  artists  and  colourists  were  at  least  equal  to 
us  in  every  handicraft  where  comp.arison  is  possible, 
if  not  indeed,  as  I am  convinced,  vastly  superior  to 
us ; and  fortunately  as  regards  painting,  stained 
glass,  and  embroidery,  the  immediate  question  before 
us,  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  institute  a very  close 
comparison,  from  which  we  soon  learn  that  they  did 
know  how  to  produce  the  most  rich  and  brilliant 
pigments  and  dyes,  but  that  they  used  them  in  ex- 
ceedingly moderate  quantities ; so  that  it  may  be 
bro.adly  stated  that  in  the  best  Mediaeval  work  we 
never  find  the  objectionable  use  of  crude  and  raw 
colour  which  I have  deprecated  above. 

Nor  do  we  in  Nature.  I suppo.se  the  most 
splendid  pieces  of  colour  we  ever  see  are  fine  sun- 
sets and  rich  spring  meadows,  with  flowers  and 
foliage.  For  example,  take  the  deep  lush  gTOwth 
in  a fruitful  orchard,  the  trees  loaded  wdth  apple- 
blossoms  above,  the  grass  with  orchids  and  butter- 
cups and  a hundred  flowers  below.  But  where,  in 
either  of  these,  do  we  find  the  least  authority  for 
those  level  and  brilliant  masses  of  positive  green, 
blue,  or  violet,  the  delight  of  modern  upholsterers, 
church  decorators,  and  milliners  ? The  sunset 
sky  is  gray  blue,  shading  dowmvards  to  daffodil 
yellow,  barred  across  with  warm  grays,  orange, 
amber,  crimson,  and  blood  reds ; purple,  if  it 
occurs  at  all,  is  fleeting  and  uncertain,  and  nowhere 
is  there  ever  an  even  ungraduated  colour — all  is 
fluctuating,  each  colour  dying  into  the  next,  and 
all  into  grays.  The  green  of  a spring  meadow  is 
so  yellow  a green  that  in  a shop  we  should  call 
half  of  it  olive,  and  the  rest  yellow,  and  the  flowers 
are  mere  spots,  touches,  indications  of  colour  and 
light,  mixed  up,  blended,  confused  : some  one  kind, 
the  bluebells,  or  the  rose  campion,  or  the  apple 
blossom,  carrying  the  day  completely,  and  making, 
in  harmony  with  the  grass,  itself  made  up  of  a 
hundred  tint.s,  or  in  contrast  to  it,  a picture,  not 
“polychromatic,”  though  in  some  form  or  other 
many  colours  may  be  there,  but  a harmoniously 
varied  effect  of  oue  colour,  or  one  colour  in  contrast 
to  a second,  filled  everywhere  with  gTiidations,  and 
with  light  and  shade. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  are  to  t.ake  oiw  cue  from  Nature, 
our  blues  and  greens,  and  especially  our  violets, 
must  be  entirely  different  to  the  shades  now  gene- 
rally used.  Really  fine  blue,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
Nature  (or  in  Mcdia:val  art),  is  either  much  grayer, 
like  the  sky,  or  much  greener,  frequently  with  green 
in  it,  like  the  bell  gentian;  w'hereas  mu  “new” 
green,  “ emerald  ” -green,  and  others  akin  to  it,  are 
utterly  and  wholly  bad,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in 
nature  in  any  shade,  light  or  dark. 

If  au3mne  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a 
large  and  varied  bench  of  foliage,  either  of  deci- 
duous summer  growth  or  of  evergreen,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  thoroughly  olive.  A grass-plat  is  olive, 
and  not  “green”  at  all  in  the  modern  dj’ers’  use  of 
the  word : so,  again,  are  ferns — olives  largely  mixed 
with  canary-like  yellows.  To  be  sure,  malachite, 
copperas,  and  verdigris  have  the  crude  blue-green 
colour  in  them  (though  full  of  variety),  but  we  do 
not  desire  of  art  that  it  shall  remind  us  of  poisons 
and  death,  like  a horrible  conception  of  Bore’s. 
Modern  violet  seems  abhorrent  to  both  nature  and 
art.  A little  of  it  is  seen  fleetingly  and  rarelj'  in  a 
sunset ; in  a delicate  condition  in  fruits  and  flowers ; 
in  high  art  almost  never. 

The  modern  use  of  red  is  less  unexceptionablj' 
bad ; for  though  we  are  afflicted  with  magenta, 
there  are  scarlets  and  vermilions  almost  sure  to  be 
good,  if  used  with  some  amount  of  graduation ; and 
there  is  Turkey  red,  which  is  alwaj's  good.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  some  of  the  azaleas  are 
magenta  in  colour,  and  yet  are  pleasing : why,  then, 
is  magenta  so  wholly  bad  in  decoration  ? I think 
it  will  he  found  that  the  exceedingly  positive  form  in 
which  we  now  produce  certain  tints— magenta  in  par- 
ticular— renders  them  almost  incapable  of  gradation, 
except  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  who  will  use  them 
with  consummate  moderation,  and  lead  up  to  them 
by  studied  gradation.  Now,  if  vre  examine  the 
azalea,  we  find  it  to  be  full  of  gradations — here  in 
the  direction  of  jjink,  there  of  j-ellow,  again  towards 
blue;  all  too  delicate  to  be  followed,  except  in  labo- 
rious and  expensive  work  of  high  art. 

Yellows,  hap|)ily,  seem,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  shades  known  as  “maize,”  to  be  almost 
wholly  good  and  wholesome.  “Worked  in  harmony 
with  gilding  and  gold  thread,  they  form  a safe  and 
pleasant  haven,  which  decorators  would  do  well  to 


eniplo}’  more  frequently,  rather  than  make  so  many 
dangerous  voj'ages  in  the  bark  “ Polj'chrome.” 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  replied,  “ Well,  but  I like 
‘ new  ’ green,  blue,  violet,  and  magenta ; the}' 
appear  to  mj'  cj'e  to  be  effective  and  pleasing,  and  I 
shall  persist  in  using  them,  whatever  j'ou  may  saj'.” 
The  argument,  if  it  be  worth  the  name,  proves  too 
much,  if  anj'thing,  for  it  would  justifj'  the  drinking 
of  raw  brandy  as  a beverage,  or  the  indulgence  of 
any  other  intemperate  and  coarse  taste  which,  as  we 
know  by  experience,  inaj'  prove  agreeable  to  indi- 
viduals. But,  having  shown  that  these  crude 
colours  are  not  to  be  found,  at  .all  events  in  the  way 
in  which  we  now  use  them,  either  in  nature  or  art, 

I proceed,  .and  reiily  to  such  an  objector,  “ Your 
new  blue,  &c.,  is  not  most  ‘effective.’  It  is  start- 
ling at  first  glance,  and  it  kills  ever^’thing  near  it, 
to  be  sure,  but  a fine  gradation  of  gray  or  greeny 
blues,  culminating  somewhere  in  a touch  of  full 
blue  or  of  green,  of  a wholesome  character,  is 
reall}"  very  much  the  more  telling  and  effective.  There 
is  a piece  of  stained  glass  in,  I think,  the  east  wall 
of  the  south  transept  of  Y'ork  hlinster,  which  well 
illustrates  this — the  robe  of  a saint,  from  a distance, 
is  a splendid  blue,  yet,  when  examined  closeh',  it 
proves  to  be  a collection  of  more  or  less  bluish- 
grays  and  indigo  blues,  all  graduating  towards  one 
little  bit  of  ultr.amarine.  And  I have  lately  seen 
furniture  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  still  covered 
with  the  fine  brocade  of  that  period — satin  ground 
with  a velvet  figure — the  effect  of  which  at  a little 
distance  was  blue,  ver}'  blue  ; but  on  examination 
the  satin  proved  to  be  a very  pale  and  very  graj- 
blue,  and  the  velvet  to  be  a very  dark  neutr.al 
green.  I am  convinced  tluit  such  examples  are  not 
exceptions,  but  point  to  the  rule.” 

To  give  ])ractic.al  hints,  which  shall  apply  eqnallj' 
to  stained  glass,  wall  decorations,  church  vestments, 
and  embroideries,  furnishing,  &c.,  &c.,  is  noteasj-; 
nevertheless,  I offer  a few  suggestions  in  three  ways. 
First,  by  giving  some  memoranda  of  Oriental  and 
Mediaiv.al  f.abrics  before  me ; second,  bv  milking  a 
list  of  dangerous  tints,  which  it  is  well  to  avoid ; 
third,  bj'  pointing  out  a few  safe  harmonious  con- 
trasts, which  la.st  must  be,  at  best,  merel}'  an  indi- 
cation of  what  might  be  said  on  this  head. 

Japan  is,  as  far  as  I know,  the  only  school  of 
living  art  now  in  existence,  and  some  of  the 
Japanese  manufactures  are  of  extr.aordin.ary  beaut}', 
such  as  the  following 

A.  Two  designs  in  gold  only,  on  a rich  full 
scarlet  satin  ground  ; one  very  small  and  diaper- 
like ; the  other,  a bold  damask  pattern,  a stiff, 
woven  material,  paper  and  sills:,  probably  intended 
for  wall-covering. 

B.  A blue-gray  crape,  for  a dress ; the  design, 
birds  .and  flowers,  and  wavy  lines  representing  atmo- 
sphere and  water,  all  very  delicate  and  graceful,  left 
in  a grayish  white,  the  blue-gray  ground  being 
printed.  Amongst  the  flowers  comes  a hedge  or 
trellis  of  gold  thread  and  a few  lines  of  black.  At 
large  interv.als  a leaf,  or  flower,  or  berry  is  em- 
broidered in  green,  red,  or  white  silk,  never  exceed- 
ing the  size  of  a shilling  for  each  object  so  emphasised, 
and  generally  much  sm.aller. 

C.  A fringed  silk  for  a dress,  the  ground  d,ark 
chocol.ate,  printed  ; the  pattern  left  in  white ; the 
figure  in  the  fabric  giving  variety  to  both.  The 
design  is  of  quaint  rolling  lines,  like  conventional 
water  lines  and  rich  masses  of  leaves  .and  flowers, 
about  a fourth  part  of  which  are  embroidered  in 
gold  thread,  apple-green,  scarlet,  and  white  silks; 
each  embroidered  leaf  or  flower  bearing  about  the 
same  relation  to  a square  yard  that  the  capital 
letters  do  to  this  page  of  letter-press.  All  the  rest 
left,  evidently  with  intention,  a quiet  -ivhite. 

B.  An  Algerine,  satin-like  fabric,  dark  scarlet 
ground,  with  stripes,  upon  the  thre.ads  of  which 
zigzags  have  been  printed  before  weaving,  one  stripe 
being  yellow,  and  the  same  scarlet  as  the  ground ; 
the  next  black  .and  a ruddy  white. 

E.  An  ancient  damask,  probably  taken  out  of  a 
church  in  Spain.  An  exceedingly  rich  and  quaint 
design,  consisting  mainly  of  .scrollwork,  in  several 
shades  of  yellow  silk,  inclining  to  browns,  with 
spaces  or  panels  filled  with  red,  blue,  and  green,  each 
of  these  being  particularly  low  in  tone,  .and  the  whole 
very  rich,  yet  quiet,  in  effect ; a truly  magnificent 
fabric,  in  fine  condition. 

In  none  of  these,  and  I select  them  for  their  rich- 
ness, variety,  and  costliness,  is  there  any  approach 
to  the  sort  of  thing  now  so  much  in  vogue  for 
altar  front.als,  for  vestments,  for  illumination,  where 
two,  three,  or  more  positive  colours  in  masses 
are  put  upon  a ground  equally  positive  and  con- 
trasting. 

Again,  Angelico  surrounds  oue  of  his  finest  Ma- 
donnas (in  Lord  Budley’s  collection)  with  a draper}'- 
painted  with  extraordin.ary  force  and  care,  consisting 
of  gilded  pomegranates,  -svith  a touch  of  verm'lioii — 


where  the  stalks  of  each  group  meet — all  on  a dark 
gray,  ne.arly  black,  ground  ! .Tohn  Bellini  puts  bcliind 
a portrait,  a curtain,  splendidly  dr.awn.  of  dark  olive 
green,  powdered  with  sprigs  of  creamy  wliite  and 
small  red  berries,  though  the  portrait  is  that  of  a 
priest  dressed  in  black.  Nothing  at  all  equivalent  to 
the  stained  glass  .above  described  is  ever  to  be  found 
in  the  realms  of  art;  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
nineteenth  century — the  age  of  the  “ god  of  getting 
on  ” — to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage. 

In  stained  glass,  however,  Messrs.  Morris  & Co., 
of  London,  have  fortun.ately  .applied  high  art  to 
their  work,  and  any  one  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
“colour”  of  the  above  specimen,  may  do  so  b}'- 
applying  to  them.* 

In  embroidery,  church  draperies,  wall  decorations, 
&c.,  if  it  be  not  possible  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
the  artists  mentioned  above,  much  trouble  and 
danger  may  be  avoided  by  adopting  some  such  rules 
as  these : — 

1.  Violets  of  .all  kinds  (except  those  in  spring 
hedges)  should  be  avoided.  'When  the  colour  i.s 
required  for  church- work,  get  cloth  or  silk  of  a dark 
“ old-fashioned  ” violet,  aiul  leave  it  alone ; adding  a 
line  or  border  of  red  or  white,  if  decoration  be 
needed. 

‘2.  Positive  black  or  white  i.s  ne.arly  alway.s 
dangerous ; d.ark  bottle  green,  or  a mixture  of  that 
and  dark  chocolate,  i.s  a great  improvement  on 
black ; and  white,  excepit  -when  wanted  in  touches 
or  lines  as  a high  tint,  should  he  as  yellow  as  good 
cream. 

‘A.  Avoid  blues  if  possible,  being  very  Scyllas  of 
difficulty  to  ordinary  hands ; if  they  must  be  had, 
let  them  be  of  a grayish  indigo  character,  or 
greenish,  like  that  siflendid  jngment,  “ Prussian 
blue.” 

4.  All  greens  of  a malachite  and  poisonous  line 
should  be  avoided,  as  we  would  avoid  arsenic  in  our 
food;  if  blue  greens  be  demanded  by  the  nature  of 
the  design,  they  should  be  quiet,  gray,  and  neutral. 

And  5.  All  reds  inclining  in  the  least  to  bloomi- 
ness  or  purpiliuess,  should  be  avoided  with  equal 
care. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  shades  of  yellow,  from 
deepi  orange,  through  browuy  yellows  and  citrons, 
amber,  and  canary  colour,  into  apple-greens  and 
olives,  until  we  come  to  something  as  dark  as 
invisible  green,  are  not  only  most  precious  and 
beautiful,  but  are  also  the  most  neces.sary  and 
useful.  And  all  the  reds  which  range  between  flesh 
tint,  through  scarlet,  into  a coppery  brown,  are 
equally  beautiful  and  valuable. 

In  combinations,  I would  suggest  the  following, 
which  of  course  are  not  to  be  siqiposed  to  bind  the 
decorator’s  fancy,  but  only  to  indicate  a few  safe 
directions  in  which  shipwreck  may  probabl}'  be 
avoided : — 

1.  Whites  .and  yellows  are  always  safe;  the  ivhite, 
if  in  m.as.s,  should  be  gray  and  creamy,  and  then  a 
little  positive  white  produces  a high  light  upon  it; 
and  the  yellows  may  range  from  pwle  canary  to  deep 
orange,  and  even  to  brown.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  stained  glass  ever  made  consists  of  figure.s 
drawn  in  dark  brown  outlines,  dressed  in  -^vhites  and 
yellows,  and  a background  the  same ; and  this  is  an 
excellent  manner  for  fresco. 

2.  Equally  safe  is  a coloured  ground,  decorated 
with  gradations  of  the  same  colour,  with  lights  of 
white  or  yellow,  supposing  always  that  the  ground 
colour  is  a safe  one,  e.g.,  in  olive-green  drapery,  em- 
broidered with  foliage,  dark  olive-gi'een  stalks,  pale 
olive  and  apple-green  leaves,  flowers  of  wliite,  buds 
or  berries  of  yellow. 

3.  A fine  and  safe  effect  is  produced  by  u.sing  a 
cream  white  ground,  pjowdered  with  a diaper  or 
objects  in  yellows,  while  the  main  feature  stands  out 
in  rich  and  full  colour.s,  say  two  kindred  colours,  as 
green  and  Prussian  blue;  e.g.,  stained  glass,  com- 
posed of  a groundwork  of  quarries,  carrying  little 
yellow  and  brown  diapers,  with  a saint  or  .angel 
dressed  in  green  and  blue,  on  a little  green  grassy 
mound. 

4.  This  may  be  extended  by  m.akiug  the  principal 
object  in  two  contrasting  colours,  say  reds  and 
greens;  but  it  is  a good  rule  to  adopt  (unless  a 
Millais  or  Rossetti  be  the  adviser,  in  which  case  their 
way  is  the  way),  th.at  when  two  contrasting  colours 
h.ave  been  used  on  a ground,  such  as  yellow  and 
white,  it  is  best  to  stop  there,  and  seek  to  enrich  the 
effect  if  magnificence  be  desired,  by  increasing  the 
gradations  of  the  colours  already  employed,  and  so 
their  beauty,  rather  than,  b_v  increasing  the  con- 
tr.asts,  to  multiply  theMifficulties  and  tiie  c'nances  of 
failure,  or  at  least  seriously  to  lessi  n the  probabili- 
ties of  success. 

* Only  let  them  stipulate  to  have  new  (lisi,-n.s.  It  is 
really  provoking  to  see  the  same  flgun  s o ,'c  r and  over 
again  in  Messrs.  Morris’s  windows  throughou.  iht  co'.ral.y. 
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IvEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-FAILING.* 

( Continued  from  page  260.) 

Pl-VTH  20. CON.STKUCTION  OF  'UTlEATIt  FOK 

Stairs  which  St.vno  on  Acute  Angi.e, 
ILwixii  A Landing  to  Give  Access  to  a 
Door  or  AVindow. 

I^IGUKK  1.  AVheu  the  gTouiuI  phTii  of  stairs 
make.s  either  ohtu.se  or  acute  iiiig'les,  adopt 
the  .same  process  for  the  construction  of  the  mould 
as  if  the  strings  were  parallel. 

For  example : 

Tile  centre  line  of  the  rail  is  enclo.sed  by  the  tan- 
gents A,  15,  C,  I),  E.  Now  let  these  be  unfolded  at 
Fig.  2.  Have  the  winders  to  stand  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  those  on  plan.  Also  the  square  steps.  Draw' 
t!ie  pitches  and  ramp.s,  as  shown.  Be  careful  to 
have  that  of  D E parallel  with  A B,  in  order  that 
one  mould  may  answer  for  both  pieces  of  wreath. 

The  letters  on  the  pitches  agree  with  those  on  the 
ground  plan. 

Find  height  and  direction  for  ordinate  by  squaring 
over  from  joint  C,  cutting  at  L;  which  gives  A L 
for  height.  Next,  extend  A B,  cutting  at  II.  This 
gives  L II  as  direction  for  ordinate. 

A\'  e are  now  ready  to  draw  the  mould  as  shown 
at  Fig.  3. 

Let  the  tangents  C,  D,  E equal  those  on  plan. 
Let  E 11  equal  L II  on  the  right.  Join  II  C ex- 
tended. This  gives  the  ordinate.  Draw’  from  D 
and  E parallels  with  it  Make  seat  square  with  it. 
Let  height  equal  that  of  A L on  the  right. 

Draw  the  pitch  and  oinplete  the  mould,  as  usual. 
See  that  its  tangents  A,  B,  C agree  with  correspond- 
ing letters  on  pitches  to  the  right. 

Stairs  of  this  form  are  often  .seen  in  London, 
r.aris,  and  other  cities  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this 
c luutry ; and  where  necessity  of  location  demands 
such  a plan,  the  method  just  given  may  be  adopted 
f ir  its  construction. 


* This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robkut 
ItiuoKu.'s  work  on  the  subject,  publishod  in  Philadelphia, 
uu,l  by  Trubnor  and  Co.,  Loudon. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  STAIRCASE  OF  THE  UNI- 
A^ERSITY  COLLEGE  AT  ABERYSTWITH. 

The  picturesque  staircase  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion of  this  week  is  the  principal  one  belong- 
ing to  the  University  College  of  AVales,  formerly 
known  as  Castle  House,  Aberystwith.  IMr.  Seddon, 
the  architect  of  the  structure,  is  to  read  a descrip- 
tion of  that  and  other  buildings  erected  by  him 
in  and  near  that  town  at  the  Institute  of  Architects 
on  Jlonday  next. 

A ground  plan  and  entrance  elevation  of  the 
Castle  Hotel  as  it  was  then  called,  and  for  which 
imrpose  it  w’as  buiit,  will  be  found  in  the  number  of 
this  journal  for  December  the  28th,  1866.  Since 
that  period  the  building  has  been  purchased  by  the 
promoters  of  a scheme  for  establishing  an  Educa- 
tional College  in  AYales,  and  strenuous  efforts  are 
now  being  made  tow'ards  completing  and  endowing 
it.  AYe  trust  that  if  these  are  successful  the  Com- 
mittee will  resolve  upon  finishing  the  w’ork  in  the 
same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was  begun,  and  not 
spoil  it  by  injudicious  economy;  for  having  pur- 
chased it  for  so  much  less  than  it  cost,  as  they 
have  done,  a certain  moral  respousibQity  is  attached 
to  the  bargain. 

The  plan  of  the  staircase,  as  maj'  be  sufficiently 
seen  from  our  view’  of  it,  is  complex.  The  first 
flight  leading  from  the  main  corridor,  which  is 
curved,  is  a straight  one.  Then  from  the  landing  a 
few  circular  steps  wind  round  each  supporting 
column  of  the  vaulting,  and  thence  another  straight 
flight  on  each  side  leads  to  the  corridor  on  the  first 
floor.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  all  of  Ran- 
some’s  patent  stone,  and  the  capitals  and  vaulting 
of  Bath  stone. 


Fall  of  Basaltic  Pillars  at  Staffa. — Pieces, 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  of  two  of  the  basaltic 
pillars  at  the  entrance  of  FingaTs  Cave,  Staffa,  at 
the  west  eud,  have  fallen  from  a height  of  from  40 
to  50  feet,  A shock  of  earthquake  w.is  felt  in  Iona 
on  the  22nd  ult,,  aud  the  inhabitants  connect  the 
two  events. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AQUARIUM. 

WITH  the  exeeption  of  the  aquarium  in  the 
Regent’s  Park  and  the  one  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  at  Dublin  (both  of  them  confe.ssedly 
imperfect),  no  public  aquarium  exists  in  Great 
Britain.  This  state  of  things  will  soon  be  altered, 
how’ever,  for  some  time  ago,  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  remember,  a comiiany  was  formed  with  a capital 
of  £12,000,  to  make  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  (the  jxirtion  which  was  jiartially  burnt 
down  in  1868)  an  aquarium  of  large  size,  W'hichis  now 
nearly  tini.shed,  and  will  soon  be  opened,  andiuw’hich 
(according  to  Mr.  AA'.  A.  Lloyd,  w'riting  in  the 
Athenceuni)  all  the  successive  improvements  w'hich 
experience  has  suggested  will  he  combined.  The 
Crystal  Palace  aquarium,  connected  with  the  Palace 
itself  by  stairs,  measures  312ft.  long  and  20ft.  high, 
and  is  in  width  53ft.  in  some  places  and  35ft.  in 
others.  The  public  portions  of  the  building  consist 
of  three  rooms — a saloon,  of  which  the  floor-space 
measures  184ft.  long  aud  lOjft.  broad;  a south 
room,  having  a floor  space  of  30ft.  long  aud  8^ft. 
broad  ; and  a north  room,  with  a floor  space  of  14ft. 
long  aud  8|ft.  broad.  Besides  these,  there  are  in 
the  part  not  show’ii  to  the  public,  a work-room,  an 
engine  and  boiler-room,  an  apartment  to  contain  the 
heating  apparatus,  two  store-rooms,  an  attendants’ 
gallery  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  entire 
building,  and  an  office.  There  are  150,000  gallons 
of  sea  water,  weighing  700  tons,  of  w’hich  130,000 
gallons  are  in  a reservoir  below  the  saloon,  and 
20,000  gallons  are  distributed  among  60  tanks 
containing  the  animals.  These  tanks  are  of  various 
dimensions  and  proportions,  varying  from  75  gallons 
to  4,000  gallons  each,  and  ranging  in  depth 
verticaUy  from  6in.  to  Oft.  of  water.  The  sea  water 
is  raised  into  these  tanks  from  the  reservoir  below 
the  saloon,  and  it  flows  through  aud  amongst  them, 
falling  dow’ii  a succession  of  levels,  so  that  in  its 
progress  it  may  do  as  much  work  as  possible,  until 
it  enters  the  reservoir  from  w'hence  it  came,  aud 
from  which  it  is  again  aud  again  pumped  by  steam 
pow'er  at  the  rate  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  gallons 
an  hour  continuously  da^'  aud  night,  and  by  means 
of  this  aerating  motion,  coupled  with  the  oxygena- 
tion derived  from  growing  plants,  no  change  of 
water  w'ill  be  needed,  and  the  quantity  w'ill  be  used 
3'ear  after  j’ear  iudefinitelj’,  the  loss  of  fresh  water 
by  evaporation  being  supplied  weeklj'  b^’  the  addi- 
tion of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  distilled  on  the 
premises.  Most  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
aquarium  are  in  duplicate.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
C.  II.  Driver,  w’ho  has  shown  much  ingenuitj’  in 
every  part,  and  in  making  a saving  use  of  all 
portions  of  the  area  assigned  to  him.  This  aquarium 
will,  for  its  size,  be  the  most  economical  one  ever 
made,  both  in  construction  and  maintenance. 


UTILISATION  OF  LONDON  SEAA^AGE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
AA’orks,  a report  was  brought  up  from  the 
AVorks  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  which 
stated  that  the  solicitor  to  the  Board  had  had  before 
him  the  draft  of  an  agreement  between  the  Board 
and  the  Native  Guano  Uompanj’,  for  carrj’ing  into 
effect  the  arrangement  for  allowing  the  Compain’  to 
erect  works  at  Crossness,  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ing a portion  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Sewage  bj’ 
the  ABC  process.  The  plans  which  accompanied  the 
agreement  had  been  submitted  to  and  considered 
bj’  the  engineer  to  the  Board,  and  also  b\'  the 
engineer  aud  solicitor  to  the  Companj’.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  main  points  provided  for : — The  Com- 
panj’ are  to  be  at  libertj’  to  biuld  w’orks,  as  approved 
bj-  the  Board’s  engineer,  the  possession  of  ground 
being  given  to  them  on  the  agreement  being 
executed,  and  thej’  are  empowered  to  carrj’  on  their 
process  for  one  j’ear,  from  the  1st  of  July  next, 
provided  no  nuisance  or  annoj’ance  is  caused,  and 
no  interruption  occasioned  by  the  Companj’  to  the 
main  drainage  work.s.  The  Company  indemnifj' 
the  Board  against  all  loss  or  damage  bj’  reason  of 
auj'  nuisance  except  by  their  process,  or  for  anj’ 
damage  to  or  interruption  of  the  Board’s  works  at 
Crossness.  It  is  understood  that  the  permission  to 
use  the  land  is  to  be  without  any  charge  to  the 
Companj'.  In  the  event  of  a nuisance,  or  bank- 
ruptej’,  or  winding-up  of  the  Companj’,  the  Board 
reserve  a right  to  re-enter,  and  the  works  of  the 
Companj’  in  case  of  bankruptcj'  are  thereupon  for- 
feited to  the  Board.  The  Companj’  are  also  pre- 
cluded from  assigning  or  parting  with  the  agree- 
ment or  anj’  benefit  therein,  aud  the  Board  are  to 
have  free  access  to  the  Companj’’s  works  at  all 
times,  and  inav  view  the  process  and  keep  records 
of  the  chemicals,  &c.,  used.  The  Companj’  were 
anxious  to  have  immediate  possession,  in  order  to 
prepare  their  manure  for  the  market  at  the  proper 
season.  The  Committee  submitted  the  agreement 
and  plan  with  the  report.  The  report  was  adopted. 
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THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  TllOPOSED 
CORPORiVFE  BUILDINGS  AT  BIR- 
MINGHAM. 

WE  miderstaiul  that  Mr.  M^atorhouse 
(the  architect  appointed  by  the  Es- 
tates and  Buildings  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  to  make  a selection  of  the  best 
designs  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  pro- 
posed Corporate  Buildings)  has  returned  the 
following  as  being  the  most  meritorious  : — 
No.  9,  bearing  no  motto;  No.  17,  motto, 
“ Persevcrantia  ; ” No.  27,  motto,  “ Forum 
No.  15,  motto,  “In  Uno ; ” and  No.  12, 
motto,  “Desideratum.”  Of  No.  9 there  are 
nine  drawings.  Classic  style ; of  No.  17, 
twelve  drawings.  Classic  style  ; of  No.  27, 
thirteen  drawings.  Gothic  style;  of  No.  15, 
eight  drawings.  Classic  style ; of  No.  12, 
eight  drawings.  Classic  style.  There  were 
twenty-nine  designs  sent  in  for  competition, 
of  Avhich  seventeen  were  Gothic  in  style, 
eleven  Classic,  and  one  Renaissance. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Estates  and  Buildings  Committee  to  the 
members  of  the  Town  Council  to  insj:>ect 
the  selected  designs  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
(to-day  and  to-morrow).  "We  believe  that 
No.  9 is  contributed  by  a stranger  to 
Birmingham,  and  that  Nos.  17  and  27 
are  by  local  architects.  In  fact,  in  this, 
as  in  other  so-called  “ anonymous”  competi- 
tions, the  names  of  the  competitors  have  not 
been  kept  secret,  and  the  authorship  of  many 
of  the  various  designs  has  been  known  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  the  drawings.  In  these  cases,  if  the 
author  himself  is  silent,  his  friends  are  inva- 
riably garrulous,  and  secrets  that  are  not  worth 
preserving  seem  to  be  told  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  those  that  are  really  important.  It 
is  a curious  thing  that,  whilst  twenty-nine 
sets  of  drawings  only  were  received  for  this 
important  range  of  public  buildings,  forty 
sets  of  designs  or  thereabouts  have  been  sent 
to  the  neighbouring  district  of  IVest  Bromwich, 
in  competition  for  the  Town  Hall  that  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  that  dull  neighbour- 
hood. 'We  understand  that  in  this  case  also 
the  committee  is  puzzled  with  the  conflicting 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  designs, 
and  would  be  glad  if  it  were  i^ossible  to 
combine  various  features  from  the  rival  draw- 
ings, and  by  taking  a little  from  each,  and 
not  much  from  anyone,  combine  that  which  is 
good  in  the  designs,  and  leave  out  that  lai’ger 
portion  which  is  quite  other  than  good. 

The  logical  result  of  this  wish,  which  so 
many  committees  have  felt,  and  which  some 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  acknowledge,  will 
be  that  presently  committees  will  adver- 
tise for  designs,  not  for  complete  adoption, 
but  as  storehouses  from  which  a “ Combina- 
tion” architect  may,  with  a genius  all  his  own, 
select  the  pretty  bits  at  the  dictation  of  the 
committee,  and  melt  them  into  a design, 
which  would  even  then  be  as  original  as 
nineteen-twentieths  of  competition  drawings 
are  at  any  time. 

And  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  architects 
could  be  found,  possibly  in  plenty,  to  re- 
spond eagerly  to  such  an  invitation. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
During  the  la.st  quarter  the  additions  to  the  list  of 
members  of  all  classes  have  been  151,  while  the 
casualties  have  been  41,  showing  an  effective  increase 
of  110.  The  numbers  on  the  list  on  the  5th  inst. 
were  10  Honorary  Members,  724  Members,  1,051 
Associates,  and  204  Students ; making  a total  of 
1,995,  as  against  1,847  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  Contract  for  the  Chelsea  Embankment. 
— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  a letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Neale  and 
Fry,  declining  to  carry  out  the  contract  into  which 
the}'  had  entered  with  the  Board  at  the  previous 
meeting  for  tlie  construction  of  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment and  the  Northern  Low  Level  Sewer,  at  a cost 
of  £112,404,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  discovered 
an  error  in  the  pricing  of  their  estimate.  The  con- 
tract was  consequently  let  to  Messrs.  Markwick  and 
Thurgood,  of  Lambeth,  at  the  sum  of  £114,000. 


WATER. 

Mr.  BAILI'.Y  DENTON  lias,  in  a letter  to  tlie 
Times,  called  public  attention  to  tlie  nece.s- 
sity  of  preserving  ivater  in  our  country  villages  : — 
“ We  are  noiv  on  the  eve  of  a season  which  must  be 
attended  by  a water  famine  among  the  rural  poor,  if 
it  be  not  iirovidentially  relieved  by  the  fall  of  more 
rain  than  usual,  with  special  means  taken  to  preserve 
it  when  it  falls.  At  this  moment  the  springs 
throughout  the  country  are  lower,  and  the  surface 
ponds  and  pools  have  less  water  in  them,  than  my 
memory  recollects  to  have  been  the  case  in  any 
former  spring;  and,  as  vegetation  is  getting  rapidly 
forward  and  evaporation  is  becoming  more  active,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  subterranean  stores  will  be  in- 
creased by  any  amount  of  rain  which  may  now  fall. 
But  it  is  ill  the  pow'er  of  cottage-owners  to  collect  a 
portion  of  the  rain  which  may  fall,  by  the  pro- 
vision of  underground  tanks,  and  so  make  up  in 
some  measure  for  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  re- 
currence of  several  dry  summers  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a thoroughly  ivet  ivinter  to  effect  a 
balance.  A labourer’s  cottage  and  outbuildings 
generally  cover  about  2 j poles  of  land,  and  half  an 
inch  of  rain  falling  upon  them  would,  if  collected, 
furni-sh  354  gallons,  which,  at  10  gallons  a day, 
would  last  five  weeks.  But  I venture  to  repeat  the 
question  I have  so  often,  with  your  permission, 
already  asked — When  are  we  going  to  collect  and 
store  the  surplus  waters  of  winter — there  is  never  a 
winter  without  surplus  drainage  and  surface  waters 
— for  disposal  in  the  summer  ?” 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  subject  in  the  same  paper: — “In  the 
year  1852  the  water  in  the  chalk  stratum,  whence 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  perennial  water  flowing  to 
the  tideway  in  the  Thames  is  derived,  was  lower  in 
April  of  that  year  than  at  the  jiresent  time.  With 
the  exception  of  January,  the  rainfall  from  February 
to  May  inclusive  was  little  more  than  half  the 
average,  yet  the  year  1852  was  the  wettest  year  for 
the  last  thirty  years  at  least,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  December  the  ivater  in  the  chalk  stratum  was 
higher  than  it  has  been  since,  and  the  flood,  known 
in  the  Thames  Valley  as  the  Duke’s  flood  (because  it 
rose  to  its  highest  on  the  day  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  buried)  exceeded  any  other  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  Whether  the  ‘ balance  ’ lost  in  the  winter 
will  be  made  up  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this 
year  we  have  yet  to  learn  ; but  seasons  often  repeat 
themselves,  and  a dry  spring  is  often  followed  b}'  a 
dripping  summer  ; but  as  matters  stand  at  present 
no  waste  of  water  shoidd  be  made,  and  it  is  just  the 
season  to  provide  tanks  for  cottages,  farmsteads,  and 
other  places,  from  the  roofs  of  which  water  may  be 
discharged  and  stored.” 

♦ 

COMPETITION. 

Bowles’s  Five  Acres  Charity  Est.vte,  Caji- 
BERWELL.  — Some  time  ago  it  was  decided  to  survey 
this  estate,  and  to  obtain  plans  for  rebuilding  the 
property  upon  it.  The  survey  having  been  made, 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Camberwell 
Vestry  advertised  for  plans,  offering  £20  for  the  best 
and  £10  for  the  second-best  plan.  In  response  to 
this  advertisement,  thirty-.six  plans  were  received, 
and  referred  by  the  General  I’urposes  Committee  to 
a sub-committee  of  themselves,  on  which  hajipened 
to  be  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  charity.  This  sub- 
committee selected  ten  of  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  best  plana  ; and  subsequently  re-selected  five. 
The  General  Purposes  Committee  then  brought  these 
plans  before  the  Vestry,  but  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  (Mr.  E.  Dresser  Rogers)  declined  to  give 
priority  to  any  single  plan,  because,  as  he  said, 
“ some  of  the  competitors’  names  had  oozed  out.”  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  submit  these  five  plans  and 
five  others  to  the  inspection  of  IMr.  Pownall,  archi- 
tect, giving  him  no  further  instructions  than  a copy 
of  the  Committee’s  resolution,  and  the  advertisement 
in  answer  to  which  the  plans  had  been  sent  in.  Mr. 
Pownall  decided  in  favour  of  two  plans,  neither  of 
which  was  among  the  ten  chosen  by  the  Committee. 
These  two  plans  the  Committee  could  not  approve, 
the  one  being  framed  for  pulling  down  the  whole  of 
the  old  buildings  on  the  estate,  and  the  other  pro- 
viding for  a much  smaller  revenue  than  some  of  the 
plans  chosen  by  the  Committee  were  laid  out  for. 
The  matter  was  next  referred  to  the  Trustees,  who 
rejected  the  two  plans  recommended  by  Mr.  Pow- 
nall (and  which  were  marked  respectively  “ Spes  ” 
and  “ Vigilans  ”)  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  plan 
marked  “ L’Esperance,”  the  author  of  which  is  Mr. 
'William  Berriman,  of  Camberwell,  the  architect  to 
the  Trustees. 

» 

Tho  erection  of  the  cottage  hospital  at  Shaftes- 
bury, in  memory  of  the  lato  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
is  about  to  be  commcucod. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Widening  of  Ludgate-hill. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie  Finance 
and  Improvement  Committee,  to  instruct  the  Solici- 
tor to  serve  the  usual  legal  notices  on  the  owner  or 
owners  of  houses  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Lndgatc- 
hill,  and  severally  numbered,  (!1,  ti.'),  ami  (i7,  to  take 
the  same,  with  a view  to  complete  the  widening  and 
improving  of  that  portion  of  the  said  street. 

Widening  of  Tooley-.street,  Southw.vuk. — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  S.  Olave’s  District  Board 
of  Works,  it  was  resoK'ed  to  offer  £70U  to  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bamber,  for  ground  to  be  acquired  by  the 
setting  back  of  four  houses  in  Tooley-street,  and 
partly  in  Unicorn-yard.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
the  ISIetropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  be  asked 
to  contribute  towards  this  improvement. 

Enlarge.mknt  of  Billing.sgate  M.uiket. — At 
a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on 
Wednesday  week,  it  was  resolved,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Markets  Committee,  that  Billings- 
gate Market  should  be  extended  to  the  western  side 
of  Darkhouse-lane,  and  that  the  Committee  should 
be  authorised  to  prosecute  the  Bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  obtaining  powers  to  acquire  the 
necessary  property  for  that  purpose,  and  raise  the 
requisite  funds  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  £150,000. 

A.sphalte  Paving  in  S.  Pancras. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  S.  Pancras  Vestry  last  week,  a report 
was  submitted  by  the  Works  Committee,  recom- 
mending that  a contract  be  entered  into  for  paving 
Guildford-street  with  asphalte,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £1,200.  The  recommendation  was  negatived, 
on  the  ground  that  the  asphalte  was  too  expensive 
and  too  slippery,  by  2G  to  22. 

The  Paving  of  IIamilton-place. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a re- 
port was  presented  from  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
paving  of  IIamilton-place,  both  footways  and 
carriage-way,  with  Val  de  Travers  asphalte.  The 
report  said  it  would  be  remembered  that  tenders  were 
opened  for  the  formation  of  the  roadway,  &c.,  and 
the  Board  determined  to  accept  that  of  Mr.  Webster, 
amounting  to  £3,329  10s.  At  the  same  time  the 
Engineer’s  report  on  the  memorial  from  the  inhabi- 
tants was  laid  before  the  Board,  and  a copy  of  it, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Engineer,  was 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Vestry  of  S.  George, 
Hanover-square,  as  the  body  on  whom  the  care  of 
the  roadway  would  devolve,  with  a request  that  they 
would  furnish  the  Board  with  an  expression  of 
their  views  upon  the  subject.  The  Committee  had 
received  the  reply  of  the  Vestry,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  recommended  the  Board  to  construct 
a macadamised  road  in  IIamilton-place,  and  to  make 
the  footways  of  York  paving.  'I’he  Committee  re- 
commended that  the  views  entertained  by  the  Vestrv 
be  communicated  to  the  memorialists.  The  report 
was  agreed  to. 

^ 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architixts. — • 
Her  Majesty  having  approved  of  the  award  of  this, 
year’s  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  James  Fergu.s.son, 
the  formal  pre.sentation  of  it,  with  the  Soane 
Medallion  and  other  prizes,  will  take  place  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday  evening  next,  when  a paper  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  .1.  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.,  on  the  neiv 
University  College  of  Wales  at  Aberystwith. 

Destruction  of  the  Economic  IMuseum, 
Twickenhaji. — On  Wednesday  week  a Are  was  dis- 
covered at  the  Economic  IMuseum,  Twickenham. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  save 
the  building,  the  Museum,  coach-house,  stable.s, 
and  outbuildings  were  totally  destroyed.  A fire 
broke  out  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building  on  Tues- 
day afternoon.  The  salvage  men  and  others  say  it 
was  soon  put  out,  with  but  little  damage;  but  it 
appears  probable  that  some  smouldering  fire  was 
left  unextinguished.  The  Museum  was  erected  b}' 
Mr.  T.  Twining,  and  its  maintenance  is  said  to  have 
cost  £1,000  per  annum.  It  was  established  with  a 
view  to  impart  to  the  public  a knowledge  of  domestic 
and  sanitary  economy  ; and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
supplied  with  a very  valuable  collection  of  models, 
designs,  &c.  The  movement  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Museum  was  commenced  by  Mr. 
Twining  in  1850,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1852,  and  inaugurated  by  an 
exhibition  of  domestic  economy  at  Paris  in  1855. 
The  Twickenham  collection  was  begun  at  the  house 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1850.  The  food  depart- 
ment was  exhibited  in  embryo  at  South  Kensington 
in  1857,  and  gave  rise  to  Dr.  Playfair’s  admirable 
food  museum.  The  next  year  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  where  other  classes  were 
added,  and  in  1800  the  collection  was  removed  to 
the  commodious  building  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  ’iVednesday  week. 
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ciiuncnns  and  ciiai’kls. 

Bolton. — The  foundation  stone  of  Victoria 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Grecian-street,  Bolton,  was  laid 
on  Good  Friday  afternoon.  The  new  buildiiiff  will 
adjoin  the  old  Wesleyan  schools,  and  will  bo  101ft. 
long  b}'  yOft.  wide.  The  ijrincipal  entrance  will  be 
on  the  south  .side,  in  which  a double  porch  will  open 
into  a vestibule,  extending  the  full  width  of  the 
chapel  in  length  and  lift.  wide.  From  this,  on 
either  side,  the  main  staircases  to  the  gallery  are 
approached.  The  chapel  has  two  aisles.  The 
benches  are  open,  with  framed  and  moulded  ends. 
The  communion  platform  is  raised,  and  on  it  the 
pulpit  will  be  placed.  Behind  the  pulpit  are  three 
vestries  on  the  ground  floor,  with  an  additional  one 
above,  and  also  a side  entrance  and  staircase  to  the 
gallery  for  the  use  of  the  school  children.  The 
gallery'  has  a circular  end,  which  extends  over  the 
vestibule,  and  immediately  bohiml  the  indpit  is  an 
arched  recess  for  the  organ.  The  roof  is  ceiled  at 
the  level  of  the  collar-beam,  and  the  principals  and 
rafters  are  stained  and  varnished.  The  building  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  the  materials  used  are  patent 
bricks,  witlk  stone  string-course.s,  arches,  and  other 
dressings.  The  total  cost  of  the  bidlding  will  be 
about  i;5,000,  and  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  950  people,  allowing  20in.  of  seat  space  to  each 
person.  Blr.  James  Martin  is  the  contractor,  and 
Messrs.  Cunliffe  and  Freeman  are  the  architects. 

GuE.vr  Horton. — On  Ea.ster  Tuesday  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  a new  church,  dedicated  to  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  was  laid  at  Great  Horton,  near 
Bradford.  The  cost  of  the  church,  including  the 
spire,  which  it  is  not  intended  to  erect  at  iwesent,  is 
about  £7,000,  and  towards  this  amount  £4,500  has 
been  raised.  The  church,  designed  by  Messrs.  T.  H. 
and  F.  Healey,  of  Bradford,  consists  of  nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles  and  apsidal  chancel,  with 
north  aisle  and  tower,  serving  for  vestry  and  organ 
chamber,  on  the  south.  The  princi]ial  entrance  is 
by  a south  porch.  The  nave  is  113  ft.  long,  the 
total  width  across  aisles  55  ft.,  and  the  height  from 
flour  to  ridge  57  ft.  A massive  tower  is  designed 
to  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  with 
spire,  rising  together  to  a height  of  17U  feet.  The 
.style  is  Early  Gothic,  the  windows  lancet-headed, 
with  a large  rose  windo-w  in  the  west  gable.  The 
church  is  to  be  built  inside  and  out  of  stone,  no 
plaster  being  lused  in  the  interior,  and  the  roofs  are 
to  be  boarded.  The  stalls  and  chancel  fittings  will 
be  of  English  o.ak,  and  the  seats  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished.  Accommodation  will  be  found  for 
about  700  persons.  The  works  have  been  let,  and 
are  being  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architects. 

GuiiYWELL  Parish  Church. — On  Thursday,  the 
Cth  inst.,  the  Greywell  parish  church,  which  has 
been  restored,  wms  re-opened  by  the  bi.shop  of  the 
diocese.  The  church,  which  was  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated state,  requiring  extensive  rejiairs,  is  very  old, 
the  tower  bearing  the  date  of  1025,  and  the  old 
reading-desk  that  of  1024;  but  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  dates  from  a much  earlier  period. 
It  has  a rood  screen  of  carved  oak.  which  is  retained. 
The  chancel  has  been  wholly  re-built,  and  the  walls 
pierced  with  three  windows  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
cast  window  is  filled  wifh  sfained  glass.  New  oak 
seals  are  placed  in  fhe  chancel.  In  fhe  nave  tlie 
ceiling  is  laken  away,  fhe  roof  being  (>i)ened  lo  fhe 
rafters,  and  the  windows  restored.  The  aisle  and 
chancel  arc  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  hlr.  Ewan 
Christian  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  AV.  Lee,  of 
Odiham,  the  builder. 

Heckjiondwikk. — Ou  Good  Friday  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a new  place  of  worship  for  the 
Indepemlents  of  Doghouse,  Heckmondwike,  was 
laiil.  The  building  will  accommodate  GDO  wor- 
shippers. It  is  from  designs  b}'  Mr.  Hiscox,architect, 
Harrogate. 

EivionrooL. — On  Alonday  last,  the  foundation 
stone  of  a new  chaiicl  for  a new  sect,  the  members  of 
which  call  themselves  the  Free  Church  of  England, 
was  laiil  at  Liverpool.  The  style  of  the  new 
building  is  to  be  Early  English,  and  the  church  is 
to  accommodate  450  persons  in  the  body  and  150  in 
the  gallery.  There  will  be  a schoolroom  underneath, 
which  will  hold  350  chiklren,  also  two  vestries  and 
cla.ssrooms.  The  cdilice  will  be  constructed  of  red 
brick,  and  the  front  elevations  will  luave  white 
►Stourton  stone  dressings.  'I'he  cost  is  e.stimatcd  at 
,iT,G00,  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  is  valued  at 
,t’300.  The  architect  is  j\Ir.  Richard  Owen,  of 
Liverpool,  aiul  the  principal  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Eicholson  aiulAyrc. 


Manchester. — On  Easter  Day,  the  Bishop  of 
jManchester  opened  a new  iron  church  in  Alexandra- 
road.  The  building  was  erected  by  hlessrs.  Jones 
and  AVillis,  of  Birmingham,  at  a cost  of  £1,000,  of 
which  £200  remains  to  be  rai.sed.  The  edifice 
provides  accommodafion  for  COO  persons.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  85ft.  and  the  chancel  15ft. 
The  width  is  40ft.  The  height  to  the  eaves  is  I2ft., 
and  to  the  ridge  33ft. 

North  Lueehnham. — The  parish  church  of 
North  Luffenham,  Rutlandshire,  wtis  re-opened  on 
Easter  Day,  after  restoration.  The  church  contains 
work,  or  traces  of  work,  in  the  Norman,  Early 
English,  and  Decorated  styles  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  chancel  being  for  the  most  part  Decorated. 
The  ceiled  roof  has  given  place  to  one  of  open 
timber — deal,  stained  aud  varnished ; in  the  room  of 
the  old  east  window,  there  is  a new  one  of  five 
lights  supporting  tracery,  the  leading  character  of 
winch  is  that  of  quatrefoiled  vesicas.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel,  a handsome  reredos  has  been 
erected,  chiefly  of  Caen  stone  : between  two 

buttresses  ornamented  with  traceried  niches,  are 
three  compartments  backed  with  alabaster,  the  centre 
one  containing  a calvary  in  red  marble,  and  the  two 
outer  each  an  arcade  of  three  bays  with  Decorated 
tracery  in  the  heads ; surmounted  bj'  au  embattled 
cornice,  enriched  with  the  ball  flower.  In  the  old 
east  window  have  been  placed  various  specimens  of 
rich  stained  glass  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
apparently  taken  from  the  windows  of  the  chancel. 
These  consist  of  shields  of  arms  and  pictures  under 
foliated  canopies,  aud  have  been  carefidly  in.serted  in 
other  windows  after  re-arrangement  and  restoration. 
The  new  east  window  is  entirely  filled  with  cathedral 
glass  in  quarries.  G.  E.  Street,  Esq,,  A.R.A.,  was 
the  architect  engaged,  and  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Messrs. 
Roberts,  of  Stamford. 

O.XFOUD. — The  renovation  of  the  interior  of  S. 
Clement’s  Church  is  now  all  but  completed,  and  a 
striking  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  low  open  woodwork  seating,  instead  of  the 
old  high-backed  and  uncomfortalde  pews.  The 
chancel  is  confined  within  a low  wall  of  Bath  stone, 
neatly  dressed,  and,  within,  the  choir-seats  are  of 
ojien  oak  work,  the  lectern  being  also  of  the  same 
wood.  A new  altar  rail  has  been  added,  this  being 
supported  with  wrought-iron  standards  floreated. 
The  vestry  has  been  removed  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  end  of  the  church,  and  a new  ; ulpit  has 
also  Ijeen  added.  Its  base  is  formed  of  Bath  stone, 
ornamented  with  three  clustered  columns  of  Devon- 
shire marble.  Above  these  is  the  podium,  on  the 
summit  being  an  open  pulpit  formed  of  polished 
ebony,  rosewood,  and  walnut  columns,  i\’lth  carved 
oaken  capitals,  interlaced  with  Norman  moulded 
arches,  carrying  a broad  oak  top,  with  brackets  aud 
book  board.  This  is  the  gift  of  G.  II.  Morrell, 
Esq.  The  whole  of  the  work  lias  been  ably 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Honour  aud  Castle,  of 
Oxford,  at  a total  cost  of  about  £1,100. 

Thornton  (Bradford). — A new  Congregational 
church  was  opened  at  Thornton  on  Good  Friday. 
The  style  is  Early  Decorated  Gothic,  and  Messrs. 
Andrews  aud  Pepper  the  architects.  There  are 
tliree  entrances  to  the  i)rincipal  front.  Over  the 
central  doorway  are  two  double-light  windows,  filled 
in  with  geometrical  tracery  of  bold  design.  A 
tower  is  idaced  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
church,  affording  access  by  a staircase  to  the  gallery, 
lirovisiou  being  made  for  a spire  and  also  for  a 
corresponding  staircase,  in  the  form  of  a porch  or 
transept.  The  internal  length  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding the  vestibule,  is  90ft.,  the  width  42ft.,  and 
the  height  3Cft.  The  galleries  are  supported  on 
light  iron  columns,  carried  up  to  the  roof,  the  latter 
being  formed  in  the  centre  with  cur\'ed  ribs.  Ac- 
commodation is  found  in  the  church  for  upwards  of 
G50  adults.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  executed 
is  from  .i’2,505  to  £3,000,  exclusive  of  the  site. 

BUILDINGS. 

C.uiDiFF. — On  Saturday  week,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  premises  for  the  Jl'estern  Mai/,  S. 
Alary's-strcet,  Cardiff,  was  laid  by  Mr.  L.  V. 
Sherley.  AVhen  completed  the  buildings  will  com- 
prise, on  the  ground  tioor,  fronting  S.  Blary- 
street,  commodious  publishing  and  advertising 
oiiice.s,  clerks’  and  managers’  rooms,  &c.  On  the 
first  floor  there  will  be  editor.s’,  sub-editor.s’,  and 
reporters’  rooms,  waiting  rooms,  lavatories.  Arc. 
Ou  the  second  tioor  will  be  apartments  for  resident 
liorter  and  housekeeper.  In  the  rear  of  the  ofiices 
on  the  ground  tioor  will  bo  the  machine  and  com- 
positors’ rooms,  engine-hou.se.  A’c.  The  machine 
room  will  be  70ft.  long  by  3(ift.  wide,  and  the 
composing-room  will  be  lOOft.  long,  37ft.  wide,  and 
25ft.  high,  giving  sufficient  space  for  100  com- 


positors or  more.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilation  of  the  new 
building.  The  buildings  will  have  a frontage  of 
42ft.  to  S.  Mary-street.  The  style  adopted  by  the 
architect  (Mr.  Peter  AVhyte,  C.E.,  of  Cardiff)  is 
modern  Gothic.  The  materials  used  will  be  Pwlly- 
pant  stone  for  the  walls,  the  dressings  being  of 
Bath  and  Mansfield  stone.  IMr.  Samuel  Shepton  is 
the  contractor. 

Liverpool. — On  Thursday  week  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases, 
Netherfield-road  North,  was  laid  b)’  the  Mayor  of 
Liverpool.  The  new  building,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook,  of  South  Castle-street,  is  the  architect,  will 
afford  accommodation  for  100  patients.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  gray  brick,  relieved  with  coloured  bands  and 
parti-coloured  arches  over  the  windows  and  door 
openings.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  £6,000, 
besides  which  the  amount  paid  for  the  land  is  about 
£4,000.  The  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  are  Mes.srs.  Haigh  and  Co.,  the  following 
being  the  sub-coiitractors  : — Brickwork,  Messrs. 
Makinson  aud  Glover;  masonry,  Mr.  S.  F'orrest; 
slating  and  pla.stering,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones;  aud 
plumbing,  &c.,  Mr.  G.  Nicholson. 

AVinsford. — Air.  James  Bedford,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Alanchester,  and  Air.  J.  A.  Davenport,  surveyor,  of 
Over,  have  jointly  submitted  a design  which  has 
been  approved  for  the  new  Town  Hall  at  AA’iusford, 
Cheshire.  The  intended  site  is  a picturesque  spot, 
adjoining  the  River  AA'eaver  and  AA’insford  bridge. 
The  building  will  be  constructed  ou  piling  in  the 
fifteenth  century  style  of  half-timbered  erections, 
with  [fiastering  between  the  wall  framing.  No 
stone,  brickwork,  or  other  weighty  material  will  be 
used,  as  novel  provision  will  be  made  to  lift  the 
building  when  necessity  arises,  for  by  reason  of  the 
pumping  up  of  brine  (the  staple  commodity  of  the 
district)  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood 
gradually  subside,  with  many  rents  and  fissures, 
reminding  the  beholder  of  a South  American  citt' 
subject  to  earthquakes. 

o 

ARCHCEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Kent  Arciheological  Society.  — • The  Council 
of  this  society  held  their  quarterly  meeting  at 
Chillington  House,  Alaidstouo,  on  Thursday,  the 
28th  ult.,  at  which  were  present,  the  Earl  Amherst, 
president ; Air,  Godfrey-Faussett,  honorary  secre- 
tary ; Air.  Petley,  the  Rev.  AV.  A.  Scott  Robertson, 
Air.  S.  Burra,  Air.  AV.  J.  Lightfoot,  assistant  secn-- 
tarj',  aud  others.  It  was  resolved  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  should  be  held  at  Sevenoaks, 
and  should  include  au  inspection  of  the  house  at 
Knole,  and  the  art-treasures  which  it  contains,  by 
kind  permission  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  Several  new 
members  were  elected  to  the  society. 

Lincolnshire  Dioces.4n  Architectur.yl  So- 
ciety.— A preliminary  meeting  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  Lincolnshire  Diocesan  Architectiu-al 
Society  was  held  ou  the  28th  ult.,  the  Alayor  in  the 
chan-.  It  was  proposed  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  should  bo  held  on  the  22nd  and  23rd 
June,  and  on  the  first  day  to  visit  the  churches  in 
following  places:  Newark,  Kelham  (.and  Hall), 
Avorham,  Upton,  Hockerton,  Cauuton,  Norwell, 
Carlton-on-Treut,  Sutton-on-Tront,  Cromwell,  and 
North  Aluskliam.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  p.apers  will  be 
read  on  places  of  interest  in  the  locality.  On  the 
23rd  Newark  Castle  will  be  visited,  .also  the  follow- 
ing churches  : — Hawton,  Baldertou,  Clajqiole,  Stub- 
ton,  Fenton,  Broughton,  Becldngham  (and  Alanor 
House),  Barnby,  and  Coddington.  After  the  second 
day’s  excursion  there  will  be  a public  dinner  in  the 
Corn  Exchange.  Subsequently  in  the  Town  Hall 
further  jiapers  will  be  read,  and  a museum  of  anti- 
quities aud  curiosities  will  be  open. 


The  Bible  Christian  Chapel,  Cambonie,  is-  in 
course  of  reconstruction,  under  the  du’eetions  of  Air. 
J.  Hicks,  of  Redruth,  architect.  The  works  consist 
of  reseating  the  ground  floor,  new  galleries,  open 
timber  roof  of  curved’  hammer  beam  principals, 
staircase  tower,  having  a slated  sph'e  rising  to  the 
height  of  sixty-five  feet  from  ground,  now  vestry, 
and  other  works.  The  cost  will  be  about  £500,  and 
accommodation  wfill  be  provided  for  520  persons.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Samuel  Richards,  of  Falmouth. 

A now  AA'esleyan  chapel  has  just  been  completed 
at  Silsden.  It  is  designed  to  seat  500  persons,  and 
has  cost,  including  fittings,  £2. GOO.  The  style  is  De- 
corated. “An  Arcliitectural  Student”  sends  us  a 
cutting  from  the  Keighley  Kews  as  a sample  of  the 
general  run  of  newspaper  reports  of  new  building.s. 
Referring  to  this  chapel,  that  journal  s.ays  : — “ The 
exterior,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  pleasing  and 
unpretentious.  The  doorway,  which  supports  on 
small  Cormthian  colunms  an  elegant  oniament,  is 
surmounted  by  a spacious  and  handsome  five-light 
Gothic  wind.i'w,  flanked  on  the  right  by  a graceful 
stLH'plc  of  slender  construction." 


AfRtL  14,  1871. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[\Vc  do  not  hold  ourselvps  iTsponsihlo  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  he  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  currotit  week  must  reach  the 
oflice  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— E.  T.,  R.  W.,  juu.,  R.  A.,  T.  R.,  C,  B.  A., 
G.  T.  E.,  T.  C. 

Erratum.— Pendeeton  Presbyterian  Church  Competi- 
tion.— In  the  tiotice  of  this  competition  which  appeared 
in  our  impression  of  the  3lst  ult.,  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
Hinchcliffe  were  named  as  competitors.  We  should 
have  said  Barker  and  Ellis.  The  first  mentioned  firm 
are,  we  are  given  to  understand,  stonemasons,  and  not 
architects. 

M.  Aoar. — Read  the  notice  again.  Docs  it  not  state  that 
toe  are  giving  the  series  of  articles  on  Viollet  le  Due’s 
great  work?  The  price  of  the  work  in  paper  covers  is 
£12  12s. 

A.  F.  Sprague. — An  illustration  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
in  Hyde  Park  has  not  appeared  in  the  Building  News. 

-♦ 

femspiibciice. 

ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Siu, — For  the  information  of  your  correspondent 
“ An  Ill-used  Architect,”  allow  me  to  give  an 
opinion  and  experience  which  I liope  may  be  useful. 
The  first  clause  in  the  Institute  document,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  contract  in  tliis  case, 
specifies  that  “ the  usual  remuneration  for  an  archi- 
tect’s services,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  is  a 
commission  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
works  executed  from  his  designs,  &c.”  Further  on, 
■>ve  have  sundry  exceptional  cases  mentioned,  one 
being  clause  12,  under  the  heading  “ Alterations  in 
Design  “ If  the  architect  should  have  drawn  out 
the  design  complete,  ready  for  estimate,  tlie  charge 
is  half  the  usual  commission  above  named  and 
further,  clause  13;  “If  the  architect  should  have,  in 
addition,  procured  tenders,  the  charge  is  oue-lialf 
per  cent,  extra  to  the  above.” 

Now  it  is  evident,  under  these  clauses,  that  liad 
the  client  chose  to  suspend  operations  when  the 
tenders  were  received  the  architect  would  be  entitled 
to  3 per  cent,  of  the  .5  ; and  bejmnd  all  question  he 
must  be  paid  that  at  least.  But  then  the  work  went 
beyond  that  point,  a contract  being  entered  into,  the 
details  being  prepared,  and  the  architect  having 
commenced  and  being  ready  and  willing  to  do  his 
part  in  order  to  give  the  client  full  value  for  the 
remaining  2 per  cent.  As  there  is  no  clause  in  the 
contract  to  subdivide  this,  and  it  being  a maxim  of 
our  law  that  “ an  entire  contract  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned,” he  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  did 
quite  right  to  send  in  his  account  for  the  full  5 per 
cent,  which,  if  he  is  firm,  he  must  be  paid.  It  is 
exactly  on  the  same  principle  that  any  other 
emploj'd  engaged  for  a certain  time  or  to  do  a cer- 
tain work,  and  dismissed  before  the  completion  of 
the  time  or  work,  sends  in  his  claim  for,  and  has  to 
he  paid,  the  full  amount  of  his  agreement.  Instances 
of  this  occur  every  day ; and  the  wonder  is  that  any 
one  can  he  ignorant  of  such  elementary  principles  of 
justice  and  law.  I rather  think  that  in  this  instance 
the  client  would  feel  very  much  aggrieved  had  the 
architect  chosen  to  throw  up  the  work  in  the  middle 
of  it ; and  the  latter  would  find  that  he  could  not 
recover  his  fees  in  such  a case,  even  for  the  part  he 
had  done. 

In  a nearly  similar  case  which  occurred  with  me 
.some  years  ago,  I took  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel, 
who  directed  me  to  send  in  my  account  for  the  fuU 
5 per  cent.,  and  on  its  being  refused,  to  issue  a writ 
with  two  counts — one  in  the  ordinary  form  for 
“ wrongful  dismissal,”  and  the  other  for  “ work  and 
labour.”  The  client  and  his  solicitors  talked  very 
big  for  a while,  and  pretended  to  laugh  at  such  an 
absurd  claim  as  they  called  it ; hut,  on  referring  the 
matter  to  equally  able  counsel  on  their  own  side, 
they  were  advised  to  pay  the  amount  forthwith,  which 
they  had  to  do,  with  costs  to  my  solicitor,  witliin 
twelve  days  of  the  service  of  tlie  writ. 

If  your  correspondent  be  “ ill-used  ” any  longer 
after  the  above  information  is  given  him,  lie  will 
only  have  himself  to  thank  for  it.  A case  somewhat 
similar  was  decided  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster, 
Mr.  Bassett  Keeling  being  the  plaintiff;  but  there 
were  plenty  of  otliers,  and,  in  fact,  the  principle  is  so 
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obvious  as  to  need  no  great  reference  to  cases  to 
make  it  manifest.  If  his  solicitor  takes  active  step.s, 
as  mine  did,  he  will  probably  he  paid  without  any 
more  trouiile. — I am,  &c.,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 

Sin, — I think  “An  Ill-used  Architect”  scarcely 
makes  out  a case  of  had  treatment.  He  seems,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong.  It  was 
surely  a mistake  to  claim  “the  full  5 per  cent.” 
under  the  circumstances  described  in  his  letter  of  tlie 
7th  inst.  That  commission  would  include  superin- 
tendence to  completion,  hut  the  work  has  not  been 
completed.  A mere  declaration  tliat  the  architect 
will  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  him  in  completing  the  work  whenever  it 
may  suit  his  client  to  proceed  does  not  justify  a 
present  claim  for  the  labour  unperformed.  A com- 
mensurate allowance  should  be  made  and  charged 
when  the  full  services  have  been  rendered.  The 
5 per  cent,  when  dissected  is  commonly  made  to  com- 
prise 2|  for  drawings  and  specilications,  another  half 
when  tenders  are  obtained,  and  a furtlier  lialf,  per- 
haps, when  a contract  is  fully  entered  into.  This 
leaves  for  the  duty  of  superintendence  from  1^  to 
2 per  cent  To  avmid  litigation  by  reasonable 
sacrifice  is  always  commendable,  and  here  the  super- 
intendence may  lie  allowed  for  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent.  One  third  of  the  work  having  been  done 
under  the  contract,  the  full  commission  is  so  far 
chargeable.  On  the  remaining  two  thirds  there  has 
been  no  superintendence,  and  the  abatement  is  con- 
sequently 2- 5ths  of  2-3rds  = 4-15ths,  or  5s.  4d.  in 
the  pound  on  the  whole  amount. — I am,  &c., 

TiiOJi.vs  Mokkis. 


BUILDERS  V.  ARCHITECTS  AND  CLIENTS. 

Sir, — Most  of  your  readers  will,  I imagine,  sym- 
pathise with  “An  Ill-used  Architect”  under  the  hard 
circumstances  of  the  case  which  he  submits  to  the 
public  ill  your  last  issue.  With  your  permission,  I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  another  case  of 
hardship,  not  an  unusual  case,  but  one  of  every-day 
occurrence. 

About  three  years  ago  a contractor,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a large  building,  was  ordered  to  send  in 
the  accounts  to  the  architect.  The  accounts  were 
delivered,  and  after  maintaining  profound  silence  for 
seven  months,  the  architect,  without  giving  notice 
to  clients  or  contra  -tor,  suddenly  visited  the  build- 
ing, and  made  an  account  of  ins  own.  He  took  the 
contractor’s  bills  as  a basis,  and  divided  each  item 
by  six,  setting  down  the  result  as  the  full  value  of 
tlie  work.  This  rule  was  adhered  to  in  the  deduc- 
tions also,  except  that  the  sum  in  the  contractor’s 
account  was  multiplied  by  six,  and  the  product  sub- 
tracted from  the  architect’s  value  of  the  work. 
This  extraordinary  mode  of  making  an  account 
reduced  the  balance  due  to  the  contractor  to  a mere 
nominal  amount,  which  he  very  naturally  refused  to 
accept  as  a settlement  of  his  claim.  A certificate  of 
completion  was  then  asked  for,  to  enable  the  contrac- 
tor to  take  law  proceedings.  Not  until  a mouth 
ago  would  the  architect  condescend  to  reply,  and 
then,  after  a delay  of  two  j'ears,  the  certificate  was 
sent,  dated  on  the  day  it  was  w'ritten,  nearly  three 
years  after  the  work  was  finished.  The  conditions 
of  contract  prevent  any  action  being  taken  until 
tliree  mouths  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
completion  ; hence  he  was  asked  to  alter  the  date  to 
avoid  further  delay.  No  reply  has  been  received, 
and  consequently  the  contractor  must  again  wait 
till  the  time  has  expired  before  he  can  seek  any 
remedy. 

I have  simply  related  the  dry  facts  of  the  matter, 
in  the  hope  that  your  readers  may  carefully  consider 
the  case,  together  with  that  of  “ An  Ill-used  Archi- 
tect.” A free  expression  of  opinion  on  common 
and  uncommon  abuses  of  these  kinds  might  go  some 
little  way  towards  removing  them. — I am,  &c.. 

Surveyor. 


BOURNEMOUTH  PLEASURE  GROUNDS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  your  and  other  journals  inviting  architects  and 
others  to  send  in  designs  for  the  proposed  pleasure 
grounds  at  Bournemouth.  In  compliance  with  this 
notice,  I prepared  a set  of  plans  and  forwarded  them 
to  the  Commissioners.  About  four  or  five  weeks  ago 
it  was  announced  publicly  that  the  plans  of  certain 
parties  had  been  selected,  and  subsequently  I received 
a notice  (about  three  weeks  ago)  that  the  other 
designs  would  be  returned.  I accordingly  wrote  to 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Commissioners  to  know  if  the 
plans  would  be  exhibited  or  whether  the  competitors 
would  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  premiated 
designs.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this,  nor  indeed 
of  three  or  four  subsequent  letters  written  to  him 
and  the  Clerk  respecting  tlie  plans,  which  liave  not 


been  returned,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  know  what 
cause  there  is  for  such  delay.  Moreover,  the  in- 
structions issued  to  competitors  state!  tliat  if  any 
further  information  was  required  it  could  lie  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  Commissioners.  Tliis  informa- 
tion, however,  was  never  accorded  to  me,  as  I wrote 
two  letters  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  had  not  the  courtesy  to  send  a reply.  I am, 
therefore,  compelled  to  ask  through  your  pages  the 
course  I am  to  pursue,  or  if  other  competitors  have 
been  served  by  these  ollicials  in  the  same  polite  and 
gentlemanly  manner. — I am,  &c.,  0.  11.  C. 

-♦ 

lafertaniiitttniaitioii. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2190.] — Wells. — I should  feel  obliged  if  any  reader 
can  inform  me  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  method  of 
forming  a well,  through  gravel  aud  chalk,  about  30ft. 
deep.  Whether  boring,  driving,  or  digging.  Small 
supply  only  reiiuired.  1 have  thought  of  Norton’s  tube- 
well,  used  in  Abyssinia,  but  am  rather  in  doubt  about 
it. — J.  S. 

[2191.] — Preserving’  Distemper  Decorations. 
— Could  any  reader  inform  me  if  there  is  any  way  of 
preserving  decorations  in  distemper  on  plaster  from 
the  effects  of  gas  and  smoke,  or  any  application  by 
which  the  surface  can  be  reudoreJ  permanently  wash- 
able without  too  much  glaze  ? — J.  S. 

[2192.] — Wasliing  White  Brick  Houses. — 
Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  give  me 
some  information  as  to  the  bc.st  means  to  wash  down 
the  e.xterior  of  a white  brick  house?  1 have  used 
water  and  soap,  and  find  that  this  does  not  get  out  tho 
black  stains. — Inquirer. 

[2193.] — Problem. — Will  one  of  your  correspou- 

A 

dents  explain  how  this  is  done  ? If  in  the  c A I<  A b c, 

HOC 

n/  C = 34°  42'  30'’,  aud  side  a = 210,  and  b = 110. 
Find  the  other  angles,  having  given  log  2 = '3010300, 
and  L cos  17°  21'  13  ' = 10'5051500. — II. 

[2194.] — Dra’wings  of  Labourers’  Cottages. — 
Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me  wlietiier 
there  are  any  drawings  of  labourers’  cottages  published, 
aud  where  they  are  to  be  procured? — F.  L.  1’. — [At 
least  a dozen  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  tlie 
Building  News.  Ed.] 

[2193.] — Brickwork  on  Paper.— In  your  “ Inter- 
communication’’ of  some  seven  months  ago  1 noticed 
a method  of  accurately  representing  brickwork  on 
paper ; but,  having  mislaid  tlio  paper,  would  some  kind 
correspoudeut  repeat  it?  I liave  laid  on  a comiiound 
of  Venetian  red  and  crimson  lake,  aud  shown  the  joints 
by  lines  of  flake  white,  wliicli  require  repeated  applica- 
tions to  make  the  joints  visible ; whereas,  in  tlui 
method  referred  to,  I fancy  one  application  by  the 
drawing  pen  of  a proper  water  colour  would  suffice. — 
R.  C. 


REPLIES. 

[21C8.] — Strengtli  of  Girders. — The  following 
calculation  will  sliow  accurately  tlie  different  breaking 
weights  of  the  girder  in  tlie  two  positions.  To  begin 
witli  A.  Here  the  girder  is  a flanged  girder,  not  of 


the  best  shape,  as  tliere  is  a considerable  waste  of  metal 
in  the  top  flange  ; but  this  does  not  interfere  with  the 
calculation,  which  is  based  upon  the  strength  of  the 
bottom  flange.  Let  W = breaking  weight  at  centre 
in  tons.  A,  the  number  of  square  inches  of  sectional 
area  in  the  bottom  flange  ; L,  the  span  ; D,  the  depth  ; 
and,  C,  a constant.  By  Hodgkinson’s  rule  we  have — • 
A X D X C 


Substituting  the  values  iu  the  question — 


W 


9 X 12  X 2B 
20  X 12 


= 11.7  tons. 


Now  for  the  case  B.  Here  the  girder  consists  of  two 
rectangular  beams,  wiiich,  being  united  by  the  cros.s 
piece,  may  be  considered  to  act  as  one.  Putting  B for 
the  breadth  of  tlie  beam,  and  using  the  same  letters, 
we  have,  for  one  beam — 

B X D 2 X C 0.73  X 144  x 0.9  [ 48.C 

^ “ B = .ju  ~ '(tons 


Tlie  whole  girder  has  a breaking  strength,  therefore,  of 
2 X 4.88  = 9.72  tons.— Check. 

[2172.] — Competition. — Inan.swerto  “F.’s”  query 
about  the  competition  for  the  Victoria  Hotel.  Coatham, 
Uedcar,  I — being  one  of  tlie  competitors — can  only  say 
tliat  I have  not  yet  received  any  furtlier  communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  than  tliat  he  is  sorry  1 liave 
been  unsuccessful,  and  tliat  my  drawings  liave  been 
retiirne  l to  me.  Tlie  drawings  were  returned  in  the 
morning  of  one  day,  and  tills  note  did  not  arrive  till 
tlie  evening  of  tlie  ne.xt  day.  The  competition  was  a 
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public  one,  and  yet  none  of  the  competitors  and  none 
of  tlio  public  wore  allowed  to  see  the  drawings.  1 know 
of  one  gentleman  who  saw  them  by  permission  of  one 
of  the  directors,  and  perhai)S  more  could  have  seen 
them  by  going  through  the  same  process;  but  I should 
have  thought  that,  in  simple  justice  to  the  competitors 
and  the  pubiic,  there  would  have  been  a public  exhibi- 
tion. Another  competitor  whom  I know  is  quite  as 
dissatisfied  as  I am  with  tiio  way  in  whicli  we  have 
been  treated,  and  I should  advise  all  comiietitors  who 
have  received  no  further  communication  from  the 
secretary  than  that  he  is  sorry  they  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  their  drawings  are  returned,  to  write  again, 
ami  ask  for  tlie  information  which  “ F.”  wants — i.  e., 
the  result  of  the  competition.  Architects  are  not  quite 
such  seilish  feliows  as  some  peopie  appear  to  think 
them,  and,  when  Fortune  does  not  favour  them,  they 
arc  .anxious  to  know  who  has  gained  her  fair  smile.  I 
have  forgotten  to  say  that  I have  heard  that,  though 
competitors  were  hurried  most  injuriously  both  as 
regards  their  designs  and  their  health — the  drawings 
wore  hung  for  two  weeks  before  the  directors  met 
together  to  inspect  them. — G. 

[217B.] — Strength  of  Girders. — The  reason  that 
the  depth  of  a girder  at  the  centre  is  often  greater  than 
at  the  ends  is,  that  the  strain  on  the  flanges  is  gre<ate.st 
at  that  point,  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  depth. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  strains  on  the  aveb,  which  are 
lea.st  at  the  centre,  and  greatest  at  the  end;  and  are, 
moreover,  independent  of  the  depth  of  the  girder.  Ihe 
advantage  of  curving  the  toir  flange  of  a girder  is  that 
it  saves  metal  in  tlie  flanges  towards  the  ends.  Ily 
making  the  strains  throughout  the  flanges  rather  more 
uiuform,  it  utilises  the  excess  of  metal  rehich  must 
practic;dly  be  put  there,  although  not  absolutely  re- 
Ijuired  by  theory.  The  strains  on  the  arched  member 
must  be  obtained  by  a carefully  constructed  diagram, 
as  the  ordinary  formula;  do  not  apply. — Engineer. 

[2187.]— Pocket  Gauges. — “Frank"  is  informed 
that  he  may  obtain  gauges  of  the  thickness  of  lead  at 
Fenn’s,  Newgate-street.  Mr.  Edmeston,  the  architect 
of  the  Vieillo  Moutagne  Zinc  Company,  of  Crowm- 
court.  Old  Hroad-street,  provides  a very  handy  gauge 
for  those  who  adopt  his  method  of  zinc  roofing. — A.  II. 

s> 

LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Akchitect.s’  Charges.  — At  the  Westminster 
County  Court  on  AVednesihay  week,  the  case  “ Phipps 
V.  Robertson”  was  lie.ard.  Tlie  plaintiff,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  architect,  sued  the  defendants,  Mr.  William 
Wvbrow  Robertson  and  Mrs.  Robertson,  for  w'ork 
done  as  arcliitect  in  connection  with  the  New  Court 
Tlieatre.  The  claim  was  £45  3.s.  (id. ; and  the  de- 
fendants paid  fifteen  guiuea.sinto  court.  Mr.  Laxton, 
barrister,  appc.ared  for  the  delence ; and  Mr.  Francis 
for  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Francis  having  briefly  opened 
the  case,  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  claim, 
Mr.  I’hipps  said ; I am  the  plaintiff  in  this  action, 
.an  architect,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Institute.  I have 
been  in  practice  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  architect 
for  the  Queen’.s,  the  G.aiet}',  the  Vaudeville,  the 
V;iricty,  and  many  other  theatres.  On  an  interview 
Mrs.  Robertson  explained  that  she  wished  me  to 
iirepare  plans,  estimates,  &c.,  for  the  Court  Theatre. 
No  further  detaihs  were  then  gone  into.  I proceeded 
to  make  out  the  plans.  They  were  the  ordinary  and 
propel” plans  which  an  architect  would  prepare  for 
these  w'orks,  and  sufficient  for  tenders  upon  them  to 
be  made  by  the  builders.  The  actmil  builders’  work 
was  £1,4.59.  The  pdans  were  afterwards  fully  ex- 
amined by  defend.ants  ; no  objection  was  raised  as  to 
them,  and  .as  far  as  1 was  concerned  I considered  the 
matter  settled.  I subsequently  heard  that  another 
architect,  Mr.  Emden,  had  been  engaged,  though  I 
had  110  such  intimation  from  the  defendants.  T he  plans 
were  returned  to  me  on  November  10  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son. 2.1  per  cent. — my  charge — is  usual  .and  reason- 
able, and  I luive  been  paid  it  before  without  demur. 
1 have  ch.arged  this  only  upon  £1,450,  and  not  upon 
the  whole  cost,  as  I did  not  wish  to  make  a long  bill. 
Whether  the  work  is  abandoned  or  another  architect 
is  employed,  2^  per  cent,  is  the  usual  ch.arge.— Mr. 
Chas.  F.'  Hayward,  architect,  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  said  ho  was 
acquainted  with  the  ordin.ary  ch.arge  of  architects. 
Those  made  by  Mr.  I’liipips  were  the  proper  profes- 
sional charges.  The  defence  was  that  Mr.  I’hipp’s 
jilans  would  have  cost  more  than  the  sum  originally 
agreed  n]ion  ; but  the  judge  gave  a verdict  for  the 
pilaiutiff  for  the  whole  amount  claimed. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

W.VTEIllNO  THE  .STREETS  OP  WESTMINSTER. — 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Board  of 
Work.-i,  on  Friday  week,  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
recoivingareport  from  the  street  Cleansing  and  Sanitary 
Committee,  submitting  a letter  from  Jlr.  Cooper, 
stilting  that,  in  tlie  event  of  tlie  Board  deciding  to  use 
his  patent  salt.s  for  watering  the  whole  of  the  district 
during  the  ensuing  season,  he  would  agree  to  supply 
200  tons  of  salts  for  the  .sum  of  ^loo,  and  undertake 
the  supervision  of  the  watering  of  the  streets  at  his 
own  expense,  and  to  carry  out  the  work  with  ten 
horses  and  carts,  the  Committee's  recommendation 
that  3Ir.  Cooper's  offer  should  bo  acceiited  by  the 
Board  was  adopted. 

Tup.  Eamretii  Fotteries, — “A  Surgeon"  writes 
to  the  Timet  to  complain  of  the  dense  volumes  of  smok.; 


rolling  northward  from  the  Lambeth  Potteries  over 
Lambeth  Palace  and  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  occasionally 
almost  obscuring  those  buildings  from  view.  Ibis  so- 
called  smoke  is,  this  correspondent  says,  for  some 
reason,  more  dense  on  Fridays  than  on  other  days,  and 
consists  largely  of  arsenical  fumes,  which  tend  to 
devitalise  and  wither  up  every  living  thing  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  It  is,  he  thinks,  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  change  this  state  of  things. 

Disinpecting  Apparatus  in  Crowded  Locali- 
ties,  An  injunction  has  been  obtained  for  restraining 

the  Vestry  of  S.  I’ancras  from  erecting  a disinfecting 
chamber  in  Soiners’-town,  on  property  of  ivliich  Lord 
Somers  is  the  ground  landlord.  The  Lancet,  referring 
to  the  subject,  says:— “ We  do  not  believe  there  is  the 
slightest  danger  or  nuisance  in  such  an  erection  if 
proper  precautions  are  observed,  and  there  is  a certain 
fitness  in  placing  it  in  densely  crowded  localities,  where 
it  is  most  frequently  required.  Indeed,  the  real  danger 
to  the  public  is  increased  by  placing  the  apparatus  in  a 
position  which  reipiires  the  infected  clothes  to  be 
removed  long  distances  through  the  streets.  The 
objection  is,  therefore,  due  rather  to  local  ignorance 
and  prejudice  than  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  a 
public  need,  and  we  regret  that  Lord  Somers  should 
have  lent  himself  to  give  those  prejudices  a practical 
effect.” 

Barnet  and  Hadley  Sewage.— At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Barnet  Local 
Board  and  the  Hadley  Vestry,  it  was  resolved  that  Sir. 
Bailey  Denton  should  be  authorised  to  survey  and 
report  what,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  done  to  get  rid 
of  the  sewage  difficulty  in  those  places. 

Bridow.vter. — The  preamble,  of  the  Bridgwater 
Water  Bill,  which  has  for  its  object  the  better  supply 
of  water  to  the  town  or  district,  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  I riday  week. 

Taunton. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Taunton  M'ater  AVorks  Company  was  held  last 
week.  The  report  stated  that  soon  after  the  last  annual 
meeting  the  new  re.servoir  was  completed,  at  a cost,  to- 
gether with  other  necessary  works,  of  £1,820  17s.  Id., 
the  whole  of  which  outlay  had  been  paid  out  of  income. 
The  balance  sheet  for  the  year  1870  showed  a balance 
on  the  income  account  of  £.704  13s.  fid,,  from  which 
sum  the  directors  recomraended  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  on  the  share  caiiital  at  the  rate  of  £4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Cubic  Space  of  Cowhouses.— A difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  between  the  S.  Fancras  Vestry  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  district  as  to  the  amount  of  cubic 
space  which  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  cattle.  The  Vestry  think  that  700  cubic  feet  is 
sufficient  for  each  cow,  but  the  magistnates  hold,  with 
Dr.  Stevenson,  the  Jledical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
district,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  reduce  the  breath- 
ing space  for  each  aiiimai  below  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Unhealthy  Dwellings  in  the  Holborn 
District. — At  last  the  Holborn  Board  of  A\  orks  has 
resolved  to  take  proceedings  under  Mr.  Torrens’s 
Artizans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  which  in  this, 
as  in  other  districts,  has  too  long  remained  practically 
a dead  letter.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
surveyor  (Jlr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs)  recommended  the  total 
demolition  of  some  dilapidated  and  unhealthy  dwellings 
in  Union-court,  Saffron-hill,  and  the  owmers  are  re- 
quired to  show  cause  why  the  buildings  should  not  be 
accordingly  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  Metropolis  AVLvter  Bill. — The  I’addlngton 
Vestry  li.ave  decided  to  petition  against  the  Metropolis 
Water  Bill,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a locus  standi 
to  oppose  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure  in 
committee.  The  Ve.’try  seems  generally  in  favour  of  a 
Bill  to  provide  a constant  supply  of  water  to  the  metro- 
polis, bat  the  members  are  almost  unanimously  opposed 
to  giving  the  Aletropolitan  Board  of  AVorks  power  over 
the  plant  of  the  existing  water  companies.  The  S. 
I’aucra.i  A’estry  has  also  petitioned  against  the  Bill. 
The  Newington  A’estry,  however,  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  A cstry 
a constant  supply  of  water  for  the  metropolis  is 
desirable.  That  tlie  supply  should  be  distributed  under 
regulations,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  a metropolitan 
authority.” 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Conservative  L.and  Society.  — The 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  .shareholders  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  ollices,  Norfolk-street,  on  Tuesday 
fortnight.  Viscount  Ranelagh  in  the  ch.air.  Tho  chair- 
man, in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  con- 
gratulated the  shareholders  on  their  prospects  for 
the  financial  year,  .six  months  of  whicli  have  now 
ehipsed.  In  tlie  iir.st  place,  their  receipts  were  quite 
up  to  the  mark  ; the  demands  for  building  advances 
were  more  than  aiu[ile,  and  the  starting  of  a .system 
of  periodical  sales  by  auction  to  realise  their  securi- 
ties must  act  advantageously.  In  fact,  the  society 
had  grown  to  that  extent  tlnit  it  was  more  economi- 
cal to  have  their  lawyer  and  surveyor  and  their  omi 
auctioneer  on  the  premises  than  to  trust  to  out-door 
assistance.  AA'hen  the  society  was  originally  formed, 
now  nearly  twenty  years  since,  its  ultimate  aim  of 
effecting  a general  good  was  little  thought  of.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the)’  started  as  a political 
society  only.  Tho  executive  committee,  with 
many  ' year.s’  experience  have  tested  its  political 
action  as  a land  society.  Socially  it  was  essenti.ally 
Conservative  in  its  nature,  because  property  always 


involved  responsibility.  It  would  be  a rotten  founda- 
tion to  rest  a commercial  undertaking  on  political 
support  only.  Sir  L.  Palk  seconded  the  rcsolutien, 
and  it  was  unanimously  carried.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and 
members  of  tho  executive  committee. 

Eastern  Mutual  Building  Society. — This 
society,  which  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a mutual  or 
terminable  building  society,  had  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  at  its  offices,  12,  R'ed  Lion-square,  AV.C.  on 
AVednesday  evening,  the  22nd  of  Marcli.  Mr.  C.  H. 

F.  Lewes,  architect  and  surveyor  in  her  Majesty’s 
office  of  AVoods  and  AVorks,  presided,  and  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet.  The 
report  stated “ Your  directors  have  much  ploa- 
sure  in  presenting  the  sixth  annual  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  of  the  society.  The  cash  at  the 
bankers,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  accounts,  amounted 
at  tho  end  of  tho  fin.ancial  year  to  £1,055  os.  lOd., 
the  whole  of  which  sum  lias  been  appropriated. 
Y’our  directors  have  fixed  tho  entrance  fees  for  tho 
ensuing  year  as  follows : — On  A shares,  £2  per 
share;  on  B shares,  7s.  Cd.  per  share;  and  on  U 
shares.  Is.  per  share.  Y’our  directors  beg  to  express 
their  great  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  tho 
members  having  obtained  appropriations  from  tlie 
society  have  made  their  returns,  tliere  not  remaining 
unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  a single  shil- 
ling that  was  duo  on  that  account.”  Mr.  AVood 
having  seconded  the  adoption  of  tho  report  and 
statement  of  accounts,  it  was  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously. By  the  rules  of  this  society  the  whole  of 
tho  directors  retire  annually,  but  arc  eligible  for  re- 
election.  The  following  past  directors,  Messrs.  1’. 
E.  Van  Noorden,  C.  H.  F.  Lewes,  AA”^.  F.  Potter, 
Abraham,  H.  K.  Millard,  Moscly,  AV . A\  ood,  G. 
Haselden,  Montague  Scott,  and  Robinson,  were 
unanimously  re-elected;  and  Messrs.  Baker  and  John 
Hardy  avere  elected  to  supply  two  vacancies. 
Messrs.  Henry  Colls,  John  Baker,  and  J.  A.  Haselden 
were  elected  tho  auditors  of  the  society  for  tho 
ensuing  year.  Votes  of  thanlis  were  then  passed  to 
tho  directors,  auditors,  chairman,  and  secretary  (Mr. 
J.  H.  Shcad),  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 

Clerkenwell. — At  tho  annual  dinner  of  the  St. 
John’s  United  Benefit  Building  Society,  held  re- 
cently, the  secretary  said  that  during  tho  period  that 
the  society  had  been  established  they  had  issued 
500  shares,  and  an  appropriation  had  been  made 
with  the  recurrence  of  every  quarter.  The  total 
sum  received  was  £2,000,  and  a profit  of  12g  per 
cent,  was  divisible  among.st  the  members. 

Adelphi  Benefit  Building  Society.  — This 
is  the  name  of  a new  society  which  has  just 
been  started  under  promising  auspices.  The  names 
of  the  arbitrators,  trustees,  and  others  who  have 
identified  themselves  with  tho  society  form  a good 
guarantee  as  to  its  being  established  in  good  faith. 
Mr.  George  Howell  is  the  secretary,  and  the  office  is 
at  9,  Buckingham-street,  Adeliihi. 

Lambeth  Permanent  Benefit  Building 
Society’.  — The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  on  AV'  ednesday  fortnight, 
at  AVilcocke’s  Assembly  Booms,  AVT'Etminster- 
bridge-road.  The  report  stated  that  notwith- 
standing tho  great  depression  of  the  pjast  year, 
and  the  continued  depreciation  in  house  pro- 
perty, the  business  of  the  year  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  tho  preceding  years  of  the  society’s 
existence.  The  total  amount  now  advanced  from 
the  cominenoemont  of  the  society  was  £114,840.  Tho 
total  number  of  shares  at  the  last  .annual  report  was 
3,080  J ; during  tho  past  year  318  new  shares  had  been 
taken,  154  w’ithdr.awn,  56  realised,  651  redeemed,  and 
4 forfeited,  leaving  a total  of  3,119.  Of  this  number 
1,200  were  advanced,  and  1,919  invested,  shares.  Tho 
deposit  account  had  progressed  satisfactorily,  and  the 
directors  had  reduced  the  interest  on  deposits  to  ^4 
per  cent.  Tho  receipts  were  st.ated  to  be  £28,478 
14s.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure  £27,309  9s.  6d.,  leai’ing 
a balance  at  the  bank  of  £1,000  on  deposit,  and  £l69 
4s.  9d.  current  accounts.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Exeter  Freehold  Land  Society. — The  four- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  fortnight.  The  balance-sheet 
showed  the  total  receipts  to  have  been  £9^034  11s.  4d., 
and  the  pa)ments  to  have  been  £14,129 17s.  lOd. ; tho 
sum  lent  on  mortgage  amounts  to  £6,073,  being  an 
increase  of  £2,055,  and  the  profit  realised,  aftci 
pai’ing  all  expenses  of  management,  is  £988  18s.  3d., 
which  enabled  the  committee  to  declare  a dividend 
of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  leaving  a bahince  of  .£90 
in  favour  of  the  current  year's  account.  The  number 
of  members  on  the  register  is  866,  subscribing  on 
1 485  shares,  being  .an  increase  of  throe  on  the 
former  and  146  on  the  latter;  135  members  have 
joined  the  society  during  tho  year. 

Hinckley  and  County  Permanent  Building 
Society.— The  members  of  this  society  held  its 
anniversary  on  tho  22nd  of  March.  The  reports  read 
showed  that  the  society  had  been  doing  business  on 
a very  large  scale,  and  was  in  a very  prosperous  con- 
dition, being  the  oldest  society  in  the  town.  Some 
discu.ssion  was  elicited  as  to  the  division  of  profits, 
Yvhen  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  last  shares  of 
withdrawal  had  gone  a much  longer  period  than 
those  on  the  first  out-going  members. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Maiitock. — A stained  glass  window  lias  just  been 
placed  iu  tlio  cast  end  of  the  chancel  of  Martock 
Church.  The  window  is  illustrative  of  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  cost  i2.j0. 

Wymeswoli). — A coniniitteo  lias  been  formed  for 

he  purpose  of  colled  ing  subscriptions  for  placing  a 
Buxiued  glass  window  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  parisli 
church  of  Wynieswold,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean 
Alford,  Avho  was  for  eighteen  jmars  the  vicar. 

Kibwouth  Beau  champ  Church,  Leicestershire- 
— A stained  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  this 
church,  designed  and  executed  by  AV.  Holland  and 
Son,  AV’arwick.  It  is  of  three  opening.s,  which  are 
treated  with  one  subject  extending  over  them,  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  under  foliated  canopies  of  the 
ivy  and  passion  flower  ; in  the  tracery  are  angels 
bearing  scrolls  with  texts.  A brass  plate  fixed  under- 
neath explains  the  object  of  the  memorial. 

Birsiingham. — The  windows  over  the  main  en- 
trance to  8.  Nicholas  Church,  which  occupj'  a 
corresponding  position  to  what  would  bo  the  west 
end  in  most  churches,  which  have  just  been  filled 
witli  stained  glass,  were  unveiled  on  Palm  Sunday. 
The  princippj  window,  which  is  a very  large  one, 
consisting  of  three  lights,  has  been  em-iched  with 
figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  on  diapered  back- 
grounds of  rubj’,  blue,  and  yellow,  the  whole  being 
filled  iu  with  grisaille  ornament  and  enclosed  in  a 
border.  A circular  window  above  has  been  treated 
after  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  is 
placed,  as  one  of  the  symbols  of  Divine  inspiration, 
a figui’o  of  the  descending  dove.  A small  opening 
below,  immediately  over  the  doorway,  contains  the 
Greek  cross,  the  emblematic  triangle,  and  the  passion 
flower,  spnbolising  some  of  tho  cardinal  doctrines 
of  tho  faith,  with  a reference  also  to  that  branch  of 
the  Church  to  which  S.  Nicholas  belonged.  The 
figures  of  eleven  of  tho  Apostles  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  AVindow  Committee  by  accidental 
circumstances ; and  the  task  of  completing  thoh' 
number,  and  of  adapting  them  to  their  place,  together 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  of  King  Edward’s-road. 


STATUES,  MEMOEIALS,  Etc. 

Alloa. — A handsome  mouimiental  brass,  provided 
by  Lord  Kellie  as  a memorial  of  his  cousin,  tho  late 
Earl  of  Mar,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  floor  of 
S.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Church,  Alloa.  The  work, 
wiiich  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  K.  Anderson,  archi- 
tect, Edinburgh,  consists  of  an  oblong  brass  plate, 
intended  to  be  inserted  in  a polished  slab  of  black 
marble.  Bound  the  margin  runs  a broad  border, 
containing  the  inscription.  The  corners  of  the  tablet 
are  finished  with  small  circular  shields,  bearing, 
within  trefoils  or  quatrefoils,  tho  Mar  and  Kellie 
crests.  Smaller  circles,  above  and  below,  present 
the  late  Earl’s  monogram,  and  the  general  ground- 
work of  the  design  is  filled  iu  with  rich  diapered 
ornament. 

Monument  to  Mr.  Ernest  Jones.— Shortly  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Jones,  a subscription  was  opened 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  to  erect  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  A sum  of  £2,250  was  sub- 
scribed, and  of  this  amount  £100  was  set  apart  for 
the  erection  of  a monument  in  Ardwick  Cemetery, 
Manchester,  which  was  uncovered  on  Saturda}'  iu 
the  presence  of  a vast  concourse  of  people.  The 
momunent  is  of  gray  granite,  stands  twelve  feet 
high,  and  is  surmounted  with  a draped  funeral  urn. 
Below  the  left  panel  is  the  name  of  the  deceased  and 
the  following  inscription; — “Full  of  warm  sym- 
pathies and  generous  desh-es,  ho  freely  toiled  and 
suffered  iu  behalf  of  the  wronged  and  oppressed,  and 
made  himself  a name  honoured  and  beloved  by  tho 
people  whose  welfare  he  sought  through  life,  and  iu 
whose  service  he  met  an  unthuely  death.” 

<■ 

A Hindoo  Temple  in  London. — According  to 
the  Bombay  Gazette,  it  is  probable  that  a Hindoo 
temple  will  in  a few  years  be  erected  in  London. 
There  was  a meeting  of  influential  natives  held  in 
Jooaghur  (in  Kettyway)  a few  weeks  ago,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  raise  a subscription  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  assisting  young  Hindoos  who 
desire  to  go  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  finishing 
their  education.  A respectable  vernacular  paper  iu 
Bombay  assures  us  that  a temple  of  Ilurkeshwur 
Mahadew  is  to  be  erected  iu  London  out  of  the  fund, 
about  a lac  of  rupees  being  set  apart  for  that 
purpose. 

Blandford  Building  Operatives’  Benefit 
Society. — The  second  septennial  distribution  of  the 
capital  of  this  society  took  jilace  on  Saturday'  week, 
when  £2.30  was  divided  amongst  the  155  members 
who  were  “ good”  on  the  books  of  the  society'  on  the 
25th  of  March  last.  The  sums  received  by'  the 
members  varied  from  £1  17s.  6d.  to  4s.  Cd.  The 
principle  regulating  the  division  was  that  the  balance 
of  each  quarter  during  the  seven  y'ears  shoidd  be 
divided  between  the  members  good  on  the  books  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year. 


®ur  S-nMe. 


A New  Ii.lujiinating  Gas. — Dr.  Lctheby'  has 
reported  upon  Dr.  Kveleigh’s  method  of  producing 
gas  at  a low  temperature  in  iron  retort.s.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  manufacture  consists  iu  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  coal  at  a low  temperature,  and 
the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  volatile  con 
stituents  of  the  tar  into  permanent  gas.  This  gas 
is  much  less  offensive  than  ordinary  gas,  and  it  is 
so  rich  in  hydro-carbons  that  it  cannot  be  burnt 
from  a .standard  argand  burner  with  fifteen  holes  and 
a Tin.  chimney'  at  a larger  rate  than  four  cubic  feet 
per  hour,  giving  at  this  rate  the  light  of  15‘7 
standard  sperm  candles. 

The  Propo.sed  IMortuary  for  the  City  of 
London. — At  a late  meeting  of  the  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a mortuary' 
upon  a plot  of  land,  already'  seemed  in  Golden-lane, 
Barbican,  the  cost  of  such  erection  not  to  exceed 
£5,000.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Tuesday'  week,  the  matter  was  again  discussed, 
when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Bichards,  it  was 
resolved  to  defer  the  commencement  of  the  necessary' 
works  until  Lady'  Day',  1872 — the  object  being, 
apparently',  to  shelve  the  matter  altogether.  It  was 
contended  by  the  mover  tliat  a temporary  mortuary, 
which  had  already'  been  built,  was  suiticieut  for  alt 
purposes,  inasmuch  as  only  one  dead  body'  had  been 
placed  iu  it  since  its  erection. 

Steam  Boiler  Inspection. — The  Liverpool  Poly- 
technic Society  has  been  drawing  attention  tq 
the  necessity  of  the  inspection  of  steam  boilers. 
In  the  last  four  y'cars  there  ayifiearsto  have  been  219 
explosions,  killing  315  jiersons,  and  injuring  450 
more.  The  Society'  has  published  a memorial  to 
Mr.  John  Hick,  IM.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary' 
Select  Committee  on  Steam  Boiler  Explosions, 
urging  the  necessity  of  making  the  inspection  of 
boilers  compulsory'. 

Migration  of  Labour. — Mr.  E.  G.  Davenport 
writes  that  he  is  desired  by  an  eminent  firm  of 
contractors,  who  are  now  constructing  some  heavy 
railway'  works  in  the  midland  counties,  to  make 
known  as  widely  as  possible  that  they  are  ready  to 
engage,  at  3s.  to  3s.  fid.  per  day',  any'  number  of 
navvies  up  to  1,500,  who  may  apply  to  them  oii  the 
works.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plication at  any  of  the  district  offices  of  the  Society 
for  the  Organisation  of  Charity,  of  which  the 
addresses  can  be  learnt  from  any  policeman,  or  at 
any  workhouse,  or  by'  written  application  to  Mr.  E. 
G.  Davenport,  at  28,  Lancaster-gate,  W.  It  is 
necessary  to  state  that  none  but  thorough  navvies 
or  out-door  labourers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  pick 
and  spade  will  be  taken  on. 

Industri.vl  P.vrtnerships. — The  Encaustic  and 
Tesselated  Tile  Works,  Jackfield,  Slirewsbury,  have 
lately'  passed  into  the  hands  of  a new  company,  of 
which  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  M.P.,  became  a member 
on  condition  that  the  principle  of  allowing  the  men 
a share  of  the  profits  of  the  concern  should  be 
adopted.  The  company,  according  to  the  Shrews- 
bury Chronicle,  have  obtained  a fresh  lease  of  the 
property',  and  are  about  to  expend  some  £10,000 
in  building  and  machinery',  which  cost  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  period  for  which  the  tease  is  taken 
— which  is  for  sixty  y'ears — in  order  that  the  men 
who  are  admitted  to  an  interest  in  the  concern 
should,  over  and  above  their  wages,  participate  iu 
the  profits  made  from  y'ear  to  year. 

Proposed  New  Poultry  Market  for  the 
City. — At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  on  AVednesday  week,  the  Markets  Committee 
presented  a report  recommending  that  a Poultry 
Market  should  be  constructed  upon  the  vacant  land 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  adjacent  to  the  new 
Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
£25,000,  and  that  the  Committee  should  be  authorised 
to  prosecute  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  -with 
the  view  of  obtaining  powers  for  effecting  that  object, 
and  for  dismarketing  the  present  liide  and  poultry' 
markets.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted, 
and  referred  back  for  execution. 

H.vckney  and  the  Dust  Contractors. — The 
Hackney'  District  Board  of  AVorks  doubt  the  probity 
of  the  dust  contractors,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
tenders  were  sent  in,  have  resolved  to  employ  carts 
at  9s.  aday.  Four  y'ears  ago  the  contractor  paid  for 
the  dust,  last  y'ear  the  parish  paid  £860,  and  in  the 
tenders  sent  in  the  lowest  price  for  the  East  and 
AYest  Divisions  is  nearly  £2,000.  One  member  of 
the  lloard,  according  to  the  Parochial  Critic,  dis- 
tinctly charged  the  contractors  with  having 
“cooked”  the  tenders.  The  combination  is  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  cheques  and  bank  notes  in  the 
tenders  were  returned  to  the  “ cooks.” 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  AA7EEK. 

Monday.  Jhoya!  Institute  of  British  Architects.  “On  tho 
University  College  of  Wales,  and  other  Eiiildings 
at  and  near  Aherystwith.”  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 
8 p.m. 

Socictii  of  Engineers.  Discussion  on  Mr  Baldwin 
Latham's  paper  " On  tho  A’cntilatioa  of  .Sewers.” 
7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday.  Institution  of  Civit  Engineers.  “On  the  Archi- 
medean Screw  Propeller,  or  Helix,  of  Maximum 
Work.”  By  Sir  Francis  Charles  Knowles,  Bart., 
M.A.,  F.B.S.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday.  Socictii  of  Arts.  “ On  the  Economical  Con- 
Ktructiou  of  \Vorkmeu'.s  Dwellings,  and  especially 
iu  reference  to  Improving  the  Health  and  Ilahits 
of  the  Cla.ss.”  By  Dr.  Stallard.  8 p.m. 

TuurSD.IY.  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  “ For  and  Against  Shakespeare.'’  By  Dr. 
Duran,  F.S.A.  8 p.m. 

Friday.  Architectural  Association.  “ On  the 'rreatment 
of  Terra-Cotta."  By  Mr.  J.  T.  Perry,  A.B.T.B.A. 
7.30  p.m. 

Cirit  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society..  “On 
Metallurgy  and  Mining  in  Poland.”  By  Mr.  U. 
Eedes  Eachus,  Assoc.  lust.  E.E.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday.  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  jermyn-street, 
St.  James's.  Swiney  Lectures  on  Geology.  Lecture 
A’ll.  by  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.E.S.  8 ir.m. 


The  inhabitants  of  Glastonbury  have  decided  to 
adopt  tho  Local  Goveriimoiit  Act. 

Mr.  Bylc,  an  old  and  respected  builder,  of 
Tiverton,  died  suddenly'  at  his  residence,  Behnoiit- 
terraoe,  on  Monday  morning  last.  Uc  was  in  his 
eighty-first  year. 

The  works  in  connection  with  tho  new  cottage 
hospital  at  Yeovil  have  just  been  commenced  liy  tho 
contractor,  Mr.  Frederick  Cox. 

A new  church  scliool  is  about  to  bo  erected  at 
Bedrutli  for  the  Bev.  J.  AV.  Hawksley,  rector.  Tho 
walls  will  be  of  local  liammer-dressed  facing  stones, 
and  grauito  dressings,  the  roof  to  be  of  open 
timber  work  varnished.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  210  oliildreu.  Tho  architect  is  Mr. 
Hicks,  of  Bedruth. 

The  Third  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  Bifle  Volunteers 
(Falmoutli)  are  about  to  erect  a commodious  drill 
hall,  100ft.  long,  4Uft.  wide,  witli  annoury,  sergeant’s 
residence,  &c.,  attaclied.  The  funds  are  provided  by 
a limited  liability  company',  of  which  the  volunteer 
officers  and  men  are  tlic  xiriucipal  subscribers.  Mr. 
Hicks,  of  Bedi'uth,  is  tlie  architect. 

Following  tlie  example  of  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness, 
Mr.  Hemy  Boe  has  undertaken  the  cost  of  re- 
storhig  the  second  cathedral  of  Dublin,  Christ 
Churcli.  Tho  work,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost 
£50,000. 

A new  chapel  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Silsdeii 
for  the  members  of  tho  United  Methodist  Free 
Church.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  from 
400  to  500  persons.  Tliere  will  be  a .school  baneatli 
the  chapel  for  150  scholars.  The  total  cost  of  tho 
erection  will  be  £800. 

Tlie  next  election  of  pensioners  on  tho  funds  of 
the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place 
on  the  26th  of  May  next.  AVe  regret  to  hear  tliat 
Mr.  A.  G.  Hands,  tho  secretary  of  the  institution, 
has  been  confined  to  his  room  by  illness  for  the  past 
two  mouths. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  parisli  church  of 
Potterne.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
undertaken  to  restore  the  cliancel. 

The  Mayor  of  AVey'moiith  has  reported  to  the 
Town  Council  that  the  British  Archfoological  Asso- 
ciation had  decided  to  visit  tho  town  during  tho 
ensuing  summer. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  General  Scott,  ordered 
by  Congress,  is  completed  at  Newhurg,  New  York. 
It  cost  30,000  dollars. 

Tlie  first  steps  towards  tho  restoration  of  the 
magnificent  choir  of  tlie  Abbey  Ohm'oh,  Tewkes- 
bury', have  been  taken  by  a Dissenter,  Mr.  T.  Collins, 
who  has  undertaken,  at  his  own  cost,  to  restore  the 
original  oak  walls,  and  to  add  whatever  may  be  re- 
quired, “by  reasou  of  his  veneration  for  the  buildhig 
and  his  love  of  mediaeval  architecture.” 

A disinfecting  chamber  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Eraser  for  the  Botherhithe  V estry'. 

Tho  post  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  iu  tho  S. 
George's  Haiiover-square,  district  is  vacant. 

Tho  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Bill  was  read 
a second  time  iu  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
week. 

A proposal  to  widen  King  AVilliam-street,  City,  by 
removing  a part  of  the  base  of  tho  King  AVilliam 
statue,  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers. 

Mr.  Tliomas  Landseer,  tlio  veteran  engraver,  is 
engaged  on  “ The  Life  and  Letters  of  AVilliam 
Bewick,  the  artist.”  AVilliam  Bewick  was  a Idiisman 
of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Bewick,  tho  wood 
engraver. 
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Sigiior  Micliele  Mamicci,  dircotor  of  tho  Oiornalle 
delle  Arti  e dcUe  Industrie,  died  at  Florence  a short 
time  back,  aged  forty-seven. 

Tho  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; — Messrs.  (J. 
Bonnor,  J.  Rae,  ,T.  L.  K.  Oliidiant,  .f,  S.  Swan,  .1.  S. 
Eawle,  J.  W.  Ilolmo,  J.  A.  Rolls,  V.  I).  II.  Cary- 
Flwes,  and  Colonel  J.  Bayly,  R.F. 

Mr.  Robert  Furness  has  been  elected  by  tho  S. 
Pancras  Vestry  as  the  representative  of  that  parish 
at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  vice  Mr.  Silas 
Taylor,  dccea-scd.  . 

The  Neio  York  Dnu/r/ist's  Circular  says  that 
borax  is  superior  to  everything  else  for  extenninating 
the  cockroach.  The  smell  or  touch  of  borax  is  said 
to  be  certain  death  to  them. 

Messrs.  Albert  Goodwin,  W.  H.  Hale,  A.  B. 
Ilaughton,  H.  S.  Marks,  A.R.A.,  E.  W.  Macbeth, 
and  J.  W.  North,  haveVieen  elected  Associates  of  the 
Society  of  Paiutcr.s  in  Water  Colours. 

On  the  24th  ult.  died  Mr.  George  Nicol,  formerly 
secretary  to  the  directors  of  the  late  British  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Nicol  was  in  his  sixty-third  year.  On 
the  same  day  Mr.  Thomas  Agnew,  long  known  as  a 
picture-dealer  and  print  publisher,  of  London  and 
Manchester,  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  ago. 


®inkr  Crak  Sekefo. 


Pricks,  April  11. — Per  Petersburg  standard— Quebec 
yellow  pine,  12ft.  3 x 11,  first  bright,  jC19  15s.;  ditto  first 
dry  floated,  £18  15s.  to  £19;  second  bright,  £14;  third 
bright,  £9  5s.  to  £9  10s,;  third  floated,  £9;  third  dry 
floated,  £9  10s.;  Holmsund  third  yellow,  £8  to  £9’ 
Kopmansholmen  mixed  yellow,  £10;  ditto  third  yellow, 
£815s. ; Ljusue  mixed  yellow,  £9  10s.  to  £10;  ditto  third 
yellow,  £9  to  £9  5s. ; Onega  first  yellow,  £14;  Petersburg 
first  yellow,  £12  to  £18  10s. ; ditto  second  yellow,  £8  10s. ; 
ditto  first  white,  £7  15s.  to  £9  10s. ; Soderham  first  yellow, 
£8  5s.;  Stockviken  mixed  yellow,  £9  to  £9  15;  ditto  third 
yellow,  £8  15s.;  Srvartwick  mixed  yellow,  £10  to  £11 ; 
Utenburg  first  yellow,  £7  10s.;  ditto  mixed  yellow, 
£8  10s. ; Bjorneburg  mixed  yellow*,  £0  15s. ; Oalstrom  first 
yellow,  £9  10s, ; ditto  second  yellow,  £9  10s. ; ditto  mixed 
white,  £7  15s. ; Gefle  third  yellow,  £9  5s.;  ditto  fourth 
yellow,  £8 ; Fredrickstadt  second  yellow,  £7  to  £7  6s. ; 
ditto  third  yellow*,  £7;  Hernosand  mixed  yellow,  £8  to 
£9  ; ditto  third  yellow,  £8  10s.  to  £8  16s. ; Husum  mixed 
yellow,  £10;  ditto  third  yellow,  £7  15s.  to  £9;  ditto  fourth 
yellow,  £8;  Hudiksw’all  third  yellow,  £7  10s.  to  £8  10s. 
Per  120  12ft.  3x9.  Christiana  first  white,  £19  15s. ; ditto 
second  wdiite,  £17  15s.;  St.  John’s  spruce,  £12  to  £14; 
Quebec  first  spruce,  £15  to  £18  10s. ; ditto  second  spruce, 
£13  10s.  to  £13  15s.;  ditto  third  spruce,  £12  to  £13  5s.; 
Suquenay  first  spruce,  £13  15s. 

Per  load,  Hernosand  timber,  £2  6s.;  Memel,  £3  3s. ; 
Dantzig  crown,  £4  10s.  to  £4  12s. ; ditto  best  middling, 
£3  10s.  to  £3  15s.;  Pitca  yellow  balks,  £1  9s.  to  £1  12s. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT, 

Newcastle. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  have  struck 
work.  The  dispute  between  tlie  shipbuilders  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tyne  and  their  joiners  has  terminated 
amicably.  .Joiners  in  shipyards  will  now  be,  pecu- 
niarily, on  equal  terms  with  their  brethren  in  the  house 
trade.  The  question  of  weekly  wages  is  still  under 
negotiation. 

Nottingham. — A short  time  since,  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  made  an  application  to  their  employers  for 
an  advance  of  wages,  and  a social  conference  on  the 
subject  ensued,  but  ivithout  any  agreement  being  come 
to.  It  was  then  decided  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  architect,  who  has  just  given  his 
decision,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy : — “ I, 
Robert  Evans,  the  referee  appointed  for  the  present 
year  in  all  matters  in  disjiute  between  the  employers 
and  the  operatives  connected  with  the  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  branch  of  the  building  trade  in  Nottingham, 
having  heard  the  representations  of  the  operatives, 
urging  au  advance  iu  the  rate  of  wages,  together  with 
the  statements  and  arguments  for  and  against  the  same 
by  the  respective  interested  ]>arties,  do  decide  that  the 
rate  of  wages  remain  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of 
Arbitration,  at  a meeting  held  April  28,  1870.— R. 
Evans." 


TENDERS. 

BaioilTON. — For  the  erection  iu  carcase  of  one  man.sion, 
Marlborough-place.  Mr.  Jolm  Uill,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Kelley  .€1739 

Nightiugale 16, so 

Hall 1673 

Reynolds ic73 

Snowdon  ] 1600 

Lockyer  15.-, 0 

Newnham 14,36 

Barnes 1325 

Bkiguton. — For  the  erection  iu  carcase  of  two  man- 
sion.s,  Marlborough-place.  Mr.  John  Hill,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 



1609 

Reynolds 1575 

I'‘g>ttmgalc 155.J 


Lockyer  1320 

Snowdon  1 -lOO 

Barnc.s 1 1255 

Newnham H87 

Essex. — For  sewerage  at  Brentwooil.  Ru.ss  & Miuns, 
engineers : — 

Chmtract  No.  1. 

Waiuwright  & Wilson £4120  0 0 

Anderson  & Dunmore  3227  0 0 

Ritson 3914  0 0 

Walker  & Yoxall 3310  0 0 

Furness 3182  11  2 

Hawley  &Uo 3010  0 0 

Wood,  F.  & F.  J 2934  0 0 

Tanner 2912  5 0 

Kyan&Co 2700  0 0 

Marshall 2-iOO  0 0 

Sibsey 2443  0 0 

Hayward 2245  0 0 

Bugbird 2230  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. 

Marshall  £2070  0 0 

Cochrane  & Co 2068  9 0 

Begg 19.54  a 0 

Lawrie  & Co 1921  9 0 

Dennis 1908  0 0 

Sibsey 1901  3 0 

Laidlaw  & Son 1809  8 6 

Oakes  & Co 17.50  0 0 

Fletcher 1745  0 0 

Contract  No.  3. 

Furness  £719  3 9J 

Baker  & Son 70.5  5 4 

Cutler  & Son  660  0 0 

Kyan  & Co 655  0 0 

Tanner 651  17  7 

Marshall 600  0 0 

Stevens 489  3 10 

Hayward  480  0 0 

Bugbird  478  18  0 

Sibsey  430  0 9 

Dennis 393  0 0 

Hbnlky-ON-Thames. — For  the  erection  of  school  and 
residence  at  Shiplake.  Mr,  Frederick  Haslam,  architect : — 
Willis  (accepted) £560 


Lewish.vm.— For  reredos,  S.  Mark’s  Church.  Mr.  W.  C. 

Banks,  architect,  39A,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.: — 

Earp £404  5 0 

Field  and  Co 395  10  0 

Wittingham 385  0 0 

Williamson 365  0 0 

Lovelock 365  0 0 

McCarthy 356  0 0 


London. — For  the  erection  of  premises  at  Carlisle- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Edwards  & Roberts.  Theodore  K. 
Green,  Esq.,  architect : — 


Cock  £2690 

Henshaw  2243 

Wicks,  Bangs,  efc  Co 2187 

Sharpingtou  & Cole  2173 

Hill  & Keddell 2150 

Browne  & Robinson 2136 

Scrivener  & White  (accepted)  2105 


London. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  277  to  279,  Oxford-street. 
Messrs.  George  Lansdowu  & Pollard,  surveyors.  Quanti- 
ties supplied: — 


Higgs £8070 

Howard 7813 

Maoey 7773 

Patman  & Fotheringham 7612 

Hill  & Sons  7243 

Adamson  & Sons 7226 

Henshaw 7093 

Morter 6847 


Pimlico. — For  erecting  five  house  at  Victoria  Station, 
S.W.,  for  W.  S.  Salting,  Esq.  Mr.  Knowles,  jun.,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E.  Bull : — 


Wagner  £3270  0 0 

Warr 29.50  0 0 

Beuuett 2895  17  0 

Foster 2756  0 0 

Wright,  Bros 2725  0 0 

Heath  2696  0 0 

Stephenson  2683  0 0 

Cullum 2575  0 0 

McLachlau 2572  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2556  0 0 

Nightingale 2543  0 0 

Capps  & Ritso 2475  0 0 

Gooding 24,3.5  10  0 

Snowdon 2426  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  2386  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 2382  0 0 

Groome 1279  0 0 


Plumrtead. — For  Samly  Hill  and  for  hill  sewer,  opened 
by  the  Plumstead  Board  of  Works  at  Charlton,  S.E.,  on 
5th  April,  1871.  Mr.  F.  F.  Thorne,  surveyor  to  the  Board : — 


Lewis £.3300 

Miguer  3300 

Louergau 3094 

Young  3000 

Bloomfield  3985 

Tongue  2960 

Brown  2782 

Coles  2729 

Wigmore  2650 

Gurford 2700 

Stiff  2420 

Kirk  (accepted)  2276 

Hubbard  20OO 

Surveyor’s  estimate,  £2850. 

Putney. — For  sewer  works: — 

No.  1.  No,  2, 

Contract.  Contract.  Total. 

Aries  £202  0 £262  0 £ 464  0 

Wigmore  205  0 229  10  434  10 

Aviss  177  0 239  0 416  0 

Rociikstbr. — For  the  re,storation  and  enlargement  of 
Cliffe  Rectory-house.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  Esq.,  Lamb’s-build- 
ings.  Temple,  architect : — 

Naylar  (accejited) £2000 


Shaftesbury. — For  the  erection  of  cottage  hospital  as 
a memorial  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Westminster,  K.G. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Corby,  architect,  Stamford: — 


Thoday  £1909  0 0 

Thompson 1793  12  0 

Richardson  & Roberts  1760  15  0 

Halliday  & Cave 1713  10  0 

Law  & Sou 1662  0 0 

Miles  (accepted) 1431  11  0 


S.  P.VNCR.AS. — For  alterations  to  the  S.  Panciai  Com 
mittce  of  Works’  office  iu  Ed  ward-street: — 


Aitchison  & Walker  £317 

Bale  300 

Crockett 290 

Kipps  (accepted) 278 


Twickenham.— For  finishing  five  houses,  the.  property 
of  H.  S.  Edwards,  Esq.  F.  Allen  Edwards,  architect: — 


Wigmore £2620 

Spicer 2.587 

Ebbs  & Sons 2120 

Spearing  & Stewart 1323 


O 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BITILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Manchester,  April  19. — For  the  supply  of  1,000 
sets  of  oak  scantling  for  wagons,  for  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway.  'William  S.  Lawn,  Secretary, 
Manchester. 

Market  Harborough,  April  18. — For  a new 
W^esleyan  cliapel  and  premises.  William  Allen,  Hon. 
Sec.  to  the  Building  Committee, 

Metropolis  Local  Manage.ment  Act§. — Plum- 
stead  Board  of  Works,  April  18. — For  the  construction 
of  sewer  and  otlxer  Works,  in  the  W'elliiigton-road,  iu 
the  parish  of  Eltliam.  James  Murray  Dale,  Clerk  to 
the  Board,  ITumstead  Board  of  lYorks  Office,  Old 
Charlton,  S.E. 

Mirfield  Parish  Church,  May  1. — For  the  warm- 
ing of  the  new  parish  church.  R.  Lee  Kayner,  solicitor, 
Mirfield,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. 

Pitcaple,  Jlay  4. — For  the  mason,  carpenter,  and 
slater  work  of  completing  the  steading  of  offices  at 
Loanends,  Durno,  by  Pitcaple.  Alex.  Geddes,  Logie 
Elphinstoue. 

I'LUMSTE.AD  (Kent),  'April  20. — For  building  a de- 
tached villa  and  stables  at  Shrewsbury-lane,  Shooter’s- 
hill,  Plumstead,  Kent.  Messrs.  William  Gosling  and 
.Son,  76,  King-street,  Woolwich,  S.E.,  architects  and 
surveyors. 

Rodley,  April  18.— For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan 
Methodist  Cliapel,  at  Rodley,  near  Leeds.  Alfred  H 
Tliompson,  architect,  14,  Park-square,  Leeds. 

Trinity  House,  London,  E.C.,  April  24. — For  the 
erection  of  a liglitliouso,  keepers’  dwellings,  &c.,  at 
Hartland  I’oiut,  in  the  County  of  Devon.  Robin  Allen, 
secretary. 

Wanstead  Local  Board  or  Health,  April  29. 
— For  the  formation  of  a certain  intended  roadway, 
with  drainage  and  other  works.  John  Rogers  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  said  Board. 

War  Department  Contracts,  April  22. — For 
the  supply  of  material  and  performance  of  such  work 
as  maybe  required  in  planting,  &c.,  externally  and  iu- 
ternaliy,  the  barracks  at  Preston.  W.  G.  Hamley, 
Colonel,  District  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Manchester. 

St.  Mary  (Islington),  April  20. — For  the  alteration 
an  d enlargement  of  tlieir  workhouse  school,  at  Hornsey- 
road.  William  Hicks,  Clerk,  Guardians’  Offices,  St. 
Johu’s-road,  Upper  Holloway. 

Streatham,  April  17. — For  completing  two  houses 
at  Streatham-conmion,  Surrey.  Jlessrs.  Dean,  Son,  and 
Taylos,  surveyors,  5,  Mark-lane,  E.C. 

Strood  (Kent),  April  19. — For  building  au  infant 
school.  George  Ruck,  architect,  Maidstone. 

Gorseley,  May  6. — For  the  erection  of  a school 
and  teacher’s  house,  at  Gorseley,  near  Newent,  Glou- 
cestershire. Middletou  and  Goodman,  architects,  1, 
Bedford-buildiugs,  Cheltenham. 

Guildford  Waterworks,  April  25. — For  sinking 
a well  in  Mill  Jlead.  Thomas  Russell,  Clerk  to  the 
Local  Board,  Guildford. 

Hull,  April  20. — North-Eastern  Railway. — For  the 
erection  of  stables,  at  Waverley-street.  C.  N.  AYilkin- 
son.  Secretary,  York. 

Kirby  Fleetham,  April  22. — For  restoring,  re- 
fitting, and  enlarging  the  parish  cliurch.  John  Bootli, 
Esq.,  Kellerby  Hall,  Catterick,  Yorkshire. 

Aberdeen  W.vterivorks  Extension. — Contract 
No.  10,  April  19. — For  providing,  erecting,  and  main- 
taining, for  a period  of  twelve  months,  a Iiydraulic 
pumping  engine,  witli  appurtenances,  iu  an  engine 
liouse  at  Cults.  Office  of  the  Surveyor,  Police-chambers, 
Aberdecu. 

Basingstoke  AVaterworks,  April  29. — For  sup- 
plyiug  and  deliveriug  of  about  190  tons  of  several  size 
pipes.  Messrs.  Russ  and  Minus,  9,  A'ictoria-chambers, 
Westiniuster,  S.AY. 

Dablaston,  April  24. — For  making  new  streets  on 
the  Butcroft  building  estate,  iu  the  parisli  of  Darlaston. 
Loxton  Brotlicrs,  architects  and  surveyors,  A'ictoria- 
cliambers,  AV' cduesbury. 

Leeds. — North  Eastern  Railway,  April  20. — For  the 
erection  of  a warehouse,  at  Marsh-lane.  C.  N.  AVilkin- 
son.  Secretary,  York. 

Coleford  (Gloucester),  May  6. — For  the  erection  of 
a church.  Middleton  and  Goodman,  architects,  1,  Bed- 
ford-builtUngs,  Cheltenham. 
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PAINTED  DECORATIONS  IN-  NOR- 
FOLK CHURCHES. 

TN  continuation  of  the  description  which 
A we  gave  recently  of  some  painted  decora- 
tions from  the  churches  in  Norfolk,  we 
propose  now  to  notice  the  illustrations  of  the 
rood-screens  at  Randworth  and  Barton  Turf, 
in  that  county,  which  have  been  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archseological  Society.  The  plates 
of  both  these  publications  were  drawn  and 
lithographed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  W.  Winter,  and 
the  descriptive  notes  accompanying  them 
are  by  that  zealous  and  able  antiquarian,  the 
Rev.  John  Gunn,  Vicar  of  Barton-Turf- with- 
Irstead.  These  quarto  pamphlets  are  welcome 
instalments  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
above-named  society  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  at  a general  meeting,  when 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  publication 
of  a series  of  a larger  size  than  the  octavo 
pages  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  illustrating 
some  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county,  the 
rood-screens  being  specially  recommended  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  carrying 
out  of  this  proposal  was  systematically  set 
about,  and  as  a first  step,  a circular  was 
addressed  to  the  clergy  requesting  informa- 
tion about  the  screens  in  their  churches,  to 
which  upwards  of  three  hundred  incumbents 
replied,  thus  enabling  a complete  list  of  the 
rood-screens  in  the  county  to  be  formed. 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  commission 
Mr.  C.  J.  W.  Winter  to  execut.e  drawings  of 
the  screen  at  Randworth,  supposed  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  example,  and  he  has  since 
executed  others,  illustrating  the  screens  at 
Tritton  and  Barton  Turf.  The  same  artist 
has  subsequently  transferred  his  drawings  of 
the  screens  of  the  churches  of  Randworth 
and  Barton  Turf  on  to  stone,  and  these  form 
the  illustrations  of  the  two  works  we  are 
noticing.  One  plate  in  the  former  one  has 
been  executed  in  chromo-lithogi-aphy,  and 
gives  a very  good  indication  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  and  style  of  colouring  adopted  in 
these  paintings  upon  the  screens  of  the 
churches  of  Norfolk. 

Randworth  church  consists  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  without  aisles,  and  the  rood  screen 
proper — i.g.,the  arcade  with  the  panels  below 
—is  placed,  as  usual,  between  the  piers  of  the 
chancel  arch.  The  rood-loft  beam,  with  the 
oft  itself,  extends  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
irch,  and  is  continued  along  the  eastern  wall 
)f  the  nave  the  whole  width  of  the  church, 
rhese  wings,  extending  to  the  north  and  south 
vails  respectively,  formed  retables  to  altars, 
ind  the  altars  are  enclosed  by  parclose 
screens,  the  spaces  so  enclosed  forming  chapels 
ledicated  to  special  saints,  in  these  cases 
lupposed  to  be  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
lohn  the  Baptist.  The  remains  of  the  altars 
re  still  to  be  seen  behind  the  boarding  of 
>ews.  The  general  view  of  the  whole  of  this 
creen  work  from  the  nave  is  very  fine.  It  is 
livided  into  an  arcade  of  sixteen  arches ; 
ight  of  these  in  the  centre  are  open,  giving  a 
ista  through  the  screen  into  the  chancel, 
rhese  arches  are  narrow,  and  tall  in  proportion, 
nd  about  2ft.  in  width,  the  piers  supporting- 
hem  being  slender,  and  decorated  with  a 
uttress  on  the  face.  The  arches  are  richly 
ringed  with  cusped  work  ; the  pier  support- 
ig  the  two  central  arches  is  intercepted  just 
elow  their  springing  by  a wider  arch,  span- 
ing  the  two  central  spaces  to  give  entrance 
3 the  chancel.  There  are  then  three  spaces 
n each  side,  which  are  filled  up  to  the  height 
f 4ft.  Gin.  from  the  floor  line,  with  two 
anels  to  each  space.  These  six  panels  on 
ich  side  of  the  passage-way  are  filled  with 
aintings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  standing 
gures,  with  their  names  inscribed  below, 
id  each  is  accompanied  with  his  usual 
ublem 


These  wings  or  parclose  screens  are  a 
continuation  of  this  part  of  the  rood-screen  ; 
they  extend  from  it  at  right  angles  about  six 
feet  into  the  nave,  and  each  has  three  lower 
and  two  ujiper  panels.  Three  only  of  these, 
being  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  lower, 
contain  figiu-es.  'Phe  upper  one  on  each  side 
is  a bishop,  and  the  lower  figures  S.  George 
and  S.  Stephen  on  the  north  wing,  and  S. 
Lawrence  and  S.  Michael  on  the  south  wing. 
The  paintings  on  the  retables  are  more  im- 
portant— firstly,  on  account  of  their  higher 
position,  being  on  the  line  of  sight  above  the 
altar  tables  of  the  chapels ; and  secondly,  they 
each  occupy  the  whole  width  of  one  of  the 
arched  divisions,  instead  of  half  only,  as  those 
of  the  rood  screens.  There  are  thus  four 
figures  to  each  retable,  which  are  seated. 
Those  on  the  north  side  are  S.  Ethelreda,  S. 
John  Baptist,  in  duplicate,  and  S.  Barbara. 
Those  on  the  south  retable  are  S.  Mary 
Salome,  wife  of  Zebedee,  with  her  two 
children ; S.  Mary  the  Virgin ; S.  Mary,  wife  of 
Alphffius  or  Cleophas,  with  her  four  children  ; 
and  S.  Margaret. 

Each  figure  in  these  panels  of  the  retables 
is  represented  as  seated  in  front  of  a back- 
ground of  diapered  drapery,  held  up  by  an 
angel  occupying  the  space  within  the  arch. 
These  angels  are  exquisitely  ornamental 
figures,  clad  as  it  were  in  feathers,  which  cover 
their  arms  and  bodies  ; they  have,  however, 
short  mantles  with  rich  jewelled  morses. 
They  have  quaint  head-dresses,  some  of  which 
are  like  turbans  surmounted  by  large  crosses. 
The  drapery  in  which  the  principal  figures  are 
clad  is  covered  with  the  richest  conceivable 
patterns,  and  the  whole  of  their  costumes 
constitute  a complete  mine  of  ornamental 
detail.  The  coloured  plate,  which  forms  an 
exquisite  frontispiece  to  this  work  upon  the 
Randworth  screen,  represents  the  figure  of  S. 
Mary  Salome,  with  S.  James  Major  and  S. 
J ohn  the  Evangelist  as  children.  The  former 
bears  an  escallop  shell  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  the  left  holds  out  a pear  to  his  brother 
John,  who,  seated  on  his  mother’s  knee, 
holds  a bird  (probably  the  eagle,  his  usual 
emblem)  in  his  left  hand.  S.  Mary’s  dress  is 
of  gold,  with  the  richest  pattern  flowing  over 
it,  and  her  cloak  is  of  ruby.  The  dresses  of 
the  children  are  simple  and  shaded  with  blue 
and  murrey  colour.  The  background  is  green, 
diapered  with  gold  and  white  ornaments,  and 
the  angel  above  has  blue  and  gilt  wings  ; the 
space  around  is  filled  in  with  vermilion.  The 
whole  effect  is  gorgeous  and  rich  in  the 
extreme. 

We  shall  return  upon  another  occasion  to 
the  equally  interesting  example  at  Barton 
Turf,  and  trust  the  society  may  soon  be  able 
to  illustrate  some  other  of  these  screens,  for 
which  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  so  justly 
famed. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

The  junior  water  colour  society,  which 
opened  to  the  public  on  Monday 
last,  holds  an  unpleasant  position  amongst 
other  exhibitions.  It  is  never  the  best  of  its 
kind,  for  we  must  concede  to  those  artists 
knownasthe  “ Old  Water  Colour  ” precedence 
over  the  younger  society,  while  the  new  exhi- 
bition at  the  Egyptian  Hall  (the  Dudley 
Gallery)  has  of  late  years  been  a medium  for 
tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  youngest  aspirants  to 
this  branch  of  artistic  fame,  so  that  nothing  is 
left  to  the  Institute  but  the  middle  and 
mediocre  station.  This  body  lost  a move 
when  they  constituted  themselves  a closed 
society,  like  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society. 
Had  they  formed  themselves  into  a body  of 
members,  and  yet  admitted  outsiders  to  ex- 
hibit with  them,  on  the  plan  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  they  would  have  given  great  variety 
to  their  exliibitions,  and  attracted  the  rising 
water-colour  painters,  who  would  have  eventu- 
ally joined  their  ranks,  and  have  given  them 
a prestige  amongst  other  societies.  As  it  is, 

I this  prestige  has  gone  over  to  the  Dudley 


Gallery,  whose  promoters  seized  upon  the 
weak  point  of  both  the  already  existing  water- 
colour societies,  and  turned  it  to  their  own 
advantage.  The  exhibition  seems  to  us  this 
year  not  quite  up  to  its  usual  standard, 
though  a few  good  works  preserve  it  from 
being  entirely  coimnonplace.  Before  we 
proceed  to  remai-k  upon  the  pictures,  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  it  is 
high  time  that  the  name  of  the  late  I). 
Maclise,  R.A.,  who  died  rather  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  should  be  erased  from  the 
list  of  the  honorary  members  of  this  society. 
Mr.  Herbert,  R.A.,  is  the  only  honorary 
member  who  has  contributed  a work  to  the 
exliibition.  The  subject  is  “S.  Mary  Magda- 
lene crossing  Golgotha  to  the  Tomb  of  our 
Lord.”  There  is  much  religious  fervour  ex- 
pressed in  her  face,  and  an  excellent  tone  of 
colour  in  the  saint’s  di'aperies.  In  her  hands 
are  the  vases  containing  the  spices  and  oint- 
ments for  embalming.  Behind  her,  in  the 
middle  distance,  are  the  walls  of  the  Holy 
City.  The  sky  indicates  the  first  dawn  of  an 
Eastern  sunrise — little  crimson  clouds  cross 
the  horizon,  though  the  stars  arS  still  shining. 
Mr.  Edmund  Warren  has  sought  a new  field 
for  his  art,  and  abandoned  Surrey  beech- 
woods  for  Irish  rivers  and  mountains.  No.  8, 
“ By  a River,”  is  carefully  wrought.  The 
sky  is  full  of  light,  and  the  clouds  at  once 
relieve  and  mingle  with  the  distant  hills, 
while  the  winding  of  the  stream  away  intO' 
the  distance  is  well  felt.  No.  68,  “The 
Eagle’s  Nest  Mountain,  Killarney,”  is  perhaps 
the  artist’s  best  work  here : the  reflections 
in  the  river  are  so  well  expressed.  Mr. 
Warren  has  improved  very  much  lately  in 
his  sky  painting ; he  no  longer  gives  us  the 
hard  cutting  clouds  he  was  at  one  time 
so  fond  of.  All  his  skies  in  the  present 
collection  are  true  to  nature ; they  now 
remind  us  of  (what  the  sky  really  is) 
an  arc  of  the  firmament,  whereas  in  his 
former  pictures  they  always  appeared  as  if 
perpendicular  to  the  eye.  No.  125,  “Killarney,” 
is  not  equal  to  Mr.  Warren’s  other  works  ; 
there  is  a want  of  repose  about  it,  and  the' 
textm-e  is  woolly.  “ Harvest  Time,”  by  the 
same  painter,  gives  one  of  his  favourite 
Surrey  scenes  ; the  sun  gleaming  over  the 
field  of  corn  is  truthfully  painted.  No.  177, 
“ The  After  Glow,  Upper  Egypt,”  by  Charles 
Vacher,  is  rich  in  tone,  and  the  stately 
columns,  so  far  away  now  from  civilisation, 
are  solemn  in  feeling  and  harmonise  well  with 
the  deep  crimson  of  the  sky.  Mr.  Carl 
Werner  sends  a large  work,  a very  minutely 
wrought  interior  of  the  great  Khan,  at  Ken- 
neth, Upper  Egypt.  No.  141,  “ Plucking  a 
Pigeon,”  by  Andrew  C.  Gow,  is  a work  of 
much  merit,  and  is  delicately  finished  and 
well  painted  throughout.  Soihe  card-sharpers, 
evidently  old  hands  at  their  nefarious  trade’ 
are  engaged  in  cheating  a hapless  youth’. 
One  of  the  worthy  party  is  pretending  to  give 
him  good  advice,  whilst  he  is  in  reality  super- 
intending his  hand.  Another  carelessly  lolls 
against  the  mantelpiece,  apparently  absorbed 
in  his  cigar.  The  time  chosen  by  the  painter 
is  the  picturesque  costmne  worn  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  faces  should  be  studied 
in  this  pictm-e,  for  though  so  small,  they  all 
have  a marked  individuality  of  their  own. 
We  are  getting  rather  tired  of  Mr.  Shalder’s 
art.  Year  after  year  we  see  the  same  shec23 
in  the  same  lanes,  or  browsing  on  the  same 
ferny  commons ; these  pictures  are  well 
finished,  and  like  Nature,  but  this  is  a case 
of  having  too  much  of  a good  thing.  Mr. 
Louis  Haghe’s  most  important  work  in  tlie 
gallery  is  “ The  Baths  at  Pompeii,”  to  which 
the  Romans  were  wont  to  resort  much  in  the 
same  way  that  moderns  do  to  their  clubs. 
Another  work  of  merit  by  the  same  artist  is 
No.  139,  “ Salle  d’Armes.”  No.  60,  “ Tlie 
Lover’s  Disguise,”  by  J.  D.  Linton,  is  a nice 
treatment  of  a very  worn-out  subject — an  old 
father  introducing  a music-master  to  his 
daughter,  who  sits  listlessly  there,  quite 
unaware  that  the  stranger  is  her  beloved  one 
in  a new  garb.  In  “ The  Reproof,”  No.  120, 
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by  the  same  painter,  the  background  is  very 
ryuch  in  the  way  of  the  figures,  and  runs  in 
an  ugly  straight  line  across  the  picture.  No.  44, 

“ A Sand-pit,  Borth,”  by  K.  K.  Benson, 
is  capital  in  tone.  The  murky  colour  of  the 
sand  from  the  recent  rain,  the  cloudy  gray 
sky,  and  the  muddy  rushes  in  the  foreground 
are  true  to  Nature,  though  she  is  not  pour- 
trayed  in  one  of  her  pleasantest  aspects.  Mr. 
Small  sends  two  works,  both  of  great  ability 
and  marked  individuality,  to  the  Exhibition. 
No.  82,  “ Frozen  Out,”  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a winter  scene.  A shepherd  in  a most  pic- 
turesque smock  is  pouring  food  for  his  sheep 
into  a trough  ; these,  unable  from  the  deep 
snow  to  get  sustenance  for  themselves,  crowd 
around  him,  eager  for  their  meal.  The  rich 
colour  of  their  heavy  fleeces  contrasts  with 
the  pure  white  of  the  snow  and  the  black 
coats  of  the  rooks  who  come  flying  down 
to  partake  with  the  sheep.  Some  old  trees 
and  hayricks  occujiy  the  middle  distance, 
and  relieve  against  the  gray  winter  sky, 
which  breaks  near  the  horizon  into  a yellow 
and  pale  green  line  of  light.  The  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  this  work  is  that  the 
birds  are  a little  large.  No.  156,  “ Potatoes,” 
Mr.  Small’s  other  picture  here,  a woman  and 
child  digging  for  potatoes  in  a coirntry  garden 
with  a pleasant  cottage  background,  is  very 
truthful  and  picturesque.  Mr.  Tidey  sends  a 
large  figure  subject,  No.  199,  “ Flowers  of 
the  Forest,”  graceful  maidens  arranged  in 
groups,  painted  with  delicacy  and  ease.  Mr. 
Jopling’s  portrait  of  a lady  with  large  eyes. 
No.  109,  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
liis  usual  productions.  The  fur  on  the  dress 
is  perhaps  a shade  better  painted  than  are 
his  draperies  in  the  general  way.  No.  74, 
“ Dust,”  by  Valentine  Bromley,  is  rather 
carelessly  wrought,  but  the  colour  is  good. 
Mr.  Edward  Fahey’s  paintings  of  old  houses 
are  very  excellent.  No.  103,  “ The  New 
Place,”  Pullborough,  is  capital  in  colour,  and 
the  boy  feeding  the  chickens  and  the  white 
ducks  are  happy  accessories  to  the  scene. 
The  colour  of  the  group  harmonises  well  with 
the  gray  lichen-coloirred  walls  of  the  house. 
There  is  the  same  feeling  for  tone  and  colour 
in  No.  142,  “Part of  the  Ctqipucini  Convent, 
Rome.”  This  artist’s  third  drawing  here. 
No.  187,  is  not  quite  so  haj>py  a picture  as 
the  other,  the  subject  being  rather  ugly.  Mr. 
Collier  has  some  clever  landscapes  Avhich  call 
for  attention,  particularly  No.  29,  “The 
Eskdale  Fells,”  and  No.  150,  “ Downs  near 
Lulworth.”  No.  40,  “ A Tempting  Offer,” 
will  sustain  Mr.  Bach’s  reputation,  though  it 
is  his  only  work  here.  Amongst  other  pic- 
tures of  merit  we  may  mention  No.  25,  “ A 
Gray  Day  on  the  Surrey  Hills,”  by  R. 
Beavis  ; No.  32,  “An  Old  Chalk  Pit,  East- 
bourne,” by  H.  G.  Hine  ; No.  175,  “ The 
Ijast  Glass,”  by  C.  Green;  and  No.  223, 
“ Gillingham,  on  the  Medway,”  by  James 
Orrock. 


DRAWING  THE  FIGURE,  AND  WHERE 
TO  DRAW  IT. 

There  are  so  very  many  things  all  of 
them  coming  under  the  general  term  of 
Fine  Art  that  it  would  be  not  a little  diffi- 
cult to  select  one  of  them  that  should  be 
regarded  as  more  important  than  others, 
and  as  calling  for  special  and  urgent  treat- 
ment. In  this  difficulty,  however,  there  is 
certainly  one  thing  which  does  siiecially  eall 
for  and  demand  attention,  and  that  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  ami  it  is  what  is  by  some 
called  “ drawing  the  figure,”  or,  in  other  and 
perhaps  plainer  terms,  the  capacity  in  the 
artist  of  cojrying  or  outlining  on  a flat  sur- 
face, as  a sheet  of  jnaper,  the  human  form. 
By  some,  as  by  IMr.  Birrges,  this  accom- 
plishment is  ranked  so  high,  so  very  high, 
indeed,  as  pi’etty  neai’ly  to  transcend  all 
others,  and  to  possess  or  confer  the  power  of 
doing  almost  everything  which  the  artist  can 
be  called  upon  to  do.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  contend  that  the  architectural  failure 
of  the  day — and  this  he  acknowledges — is  due 


more  than  all  to  figure-drawing  incapacity. 

If  those  who  think  thus  are  right  in  this,  then 
is  the  way  clear  before  us  without  much 
further  discussion,  and  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  start  again  de  novo,  and  in  a way 
which  must  necessarily,  however  it  be  done, 
not  a little  startle  the  powers  that  be  where- 
ever  and  whoever  they  be.  But  the  real  and 
all-important  que.stion  first  is,  IVhat  is  really 
meant  by  “ d awing  the  figure,”  and  what  is 
the  figure,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  other 
forms,  and  where  is  it  best  to  be  got  at,  and 
what  is  the  good  of  it,  or  in  it,  when  found  ; 
and  lastly,  and  perhaps  more  than  all,  who 
are  they  to  whom  we  are  to  look  for  this 
figure  drawing,  or  human  figure  interpreta- 
tion ? All  these  are  points  of  no  small  im- 
portance and  interest  at  the  present  moment, 
and  will  be  found  worth  a little  consideration 
and  thoughtful  looking  into.  Let  us  try  at 
one  or  two  of  them.  Drawing  the  figure,  be 
it  observed  in  the  first  place,  is  a phrase 
not  a little  ambiguous ; it  does  not  come  from 
the  Academy,  so  is  not  one  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  expressions  of  modern  Antique  art ; it 
certainly  does  not  come  from  Medisevalism, 
or  Gothic  art  days ; and  most  surely  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  Greek,  or  great  figure- 
rendering  and  interpreting  times.  If  truth 
must  be  told,  it  is  a purely  modern  architect’s 
office  expression,  and  simply  means  this  : the 
capacity  in  the  architect  himself  to  delineate 
on  an  ordinary  architectural  drawing  those 
conventional  statuesque  figures  which  fill  in 
niches  and  stand  on  pedestals,  and  always  go 
to  make  up  a stained  glass  window.  Every 
reader  will  at  once  know  what  is  here  meant, 
and  if  he  does  not,  then  a visit  to  Westminster 
Abbey  or  S.  Paul’s  will  at  once  accurately 
inform  him.  The  stained  glass  window  figures 
in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster,  and 
the  new  marble  figures  in  the  niches  of  the 
altar  screen,  are,  we  take  it,  very  favourable 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  will  show 
well  what  the  problem  is.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  no  it  is  meant  that  the  architect 
should  himself  personally  draw  out  to  a large 
full-sized  scale,  and  in  sufficient  detail  for  a 
carver  or  glass-painter  to  work  from,  such 
figures  as  these,  but  we  will  assume  that  it  is. 
The  architect,  therefore,  would  so  far  be  a 
painter  and  sculptor,  half  way  ; he  would  do 
all  but  actually  paint  the  figure  on  the  actual 
glass,  or  carve  it  out  of  a block  of  stone  or 
marble.  That  no  architect  can  or  does  do 
this  in  ordinary  practice  is  quite  certain  ; no 
one,  indeed,  ever  knows  who  in  reality  does  do 
this  work  in  modern  architectural  practice ; 
we  never  know  who  it  is  that  tries,  at  least,  to 
throw  life  into  our  modern  churches  and 
buildings ; it  is  always  a mere  matter  of 
business,  and  is  the  work  of  the  con- 
tractor and  his  staff.  It  would  perhaps 
be  impossible  to  hit  upon  a subject 
connected  with  art  and  architecture  more  im- 
portant than  this,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  art  subject  contains  within  it  so  difficult  a 
problem ; indeed,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  all 
the  wide  gulf  of  difference  between  the  old- 
world  art  and  method  of  work  and  our 
present  business  system  is  exemplified  in  it. 
In  the  oldest  work  of  the  figure  designer,  or 
sculptor,  there  has  never  been  a doubt  but 
that  the  work  he  did,  whatever  it  was, 
whether  rude  or  fine,  was  the  work  of  his  own 
hand  and  head ; and,  more  than  this,  that  he 
went  to  work  at  once  and  directly  on  the 
material  itself,  whether  wood  or  stone,  on 
which  his  skill  was  to  be  exercised  ; and  that 
no  intermediate  drawing  on  paper  prepared 
the  way,  as  it  were,  for  his  final  art  skill.  The 
result  was  his  own,  and  the  means  direct  and 
simple,  and  without  external  help  in  aid  of 
those  means.  In  the  oldest  archaic  Greek 
sculpture,  for  example,  there  is  impressed  on 
it  the  absolute  and  certain  evidence  that  it  is 
the  work  of  the  man  and  the  workman  who 
designed  or  co2)ied  it,  or  thought  it  out ; 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any 
intermediate  drawing  went  between  the  final 
result  and  the  indication  of  it  on  the  stone 
surface  made  by  the  workman  or  sculptor 


himself.  A drawing  on  f>aper  would,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  almost  an  impossibility  in  such 
work  as  this,  and  had  it  been  possible,  must 
have  maimed,  if  not  destroyed  it  outright;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  do  such  work  at  all.  In  the  British  Museum 
collection  there  are  several  specimens  of  Early 
Greek  work  which  show  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt  that  the  artist  and  the  workman,  the 
draughtsman  and  the  stone-cutter,  were  one 
and  the  same  man.  We  instance  more 
particularly  Early  and  Archaic  art,  because 
art  of  this  kind  is  a good  deal  alike  all 
the  world  over.  It  is  all  of  it  real  and 
genuine,  and  being,  as  it  is  termed,  “ un- 
tutored,” and  rude,  there  was  the  less  oppor- 
tunity for  indirect  or  intermediate  action  of 
any  kind.  It  is  the  simple,  outspoken,  out- 
written  work  of  the  human  mind  in  a simple 
and  unorganised  state.  There  is  no  work  by 
the  hand  of  man  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive than  this,  and  it  is  ever  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  much  of  it  has  perished,  and 
that  so  little  remains.  We  would  here  notice 
especially,  and  as  confirmatory  of  our  view  of 
old  art  production,  those  four  strange-looking 
figures  in  Venice,  so  often  photographed  and 
sketched,  standing  at  their  corner  angles,  and 
on  their  rude  pedestal,  a fragment  of  some 
columnar  capital,  and  surrounded — and,  it  may 
be  added,  illustrated — ^by  carved  panels  of 
rough  foliage.  They  are  in  themselves  enough 
to  refute  all  possible  arguments  that  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  system  of  “art 
manufacture,”  wherein  a number  of  artists, 
however  able,  successively  go  to  work  in  the 
production  of  a work  of  art.  Rude,  and  “out 
of  drawing,”  as  the  phrase  is,  as  they  are,  the 
life  in  these  strange  figures  is  wonderful,  and 
as  impossible  even  to  copy  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  as  are  the  marbles  of  Phidias.  We 
would  ask  the  reader  to  study  these  figures 
attentively,  not  in  a drawing,  still  less  in  an 
engraving,  but  in  a photograjih,  which  cannot 
err,  and  he  will  see  what  the  rude  and  un- 
tutored sculptors  or  stone-carvers  of  the 
distant  past  could  do,  and  how  faithfully  they 
could  transmit  to  us  the  look  and  semblance 
of  the  men  of  their  own  day.  Let  us  add  that 
beneath  these  four  figures,  and  carved  out  of 
the  j)linth  on  which  they  stand,  are  some 
figures  of  animals  and  dragons  fighting,  and 
an  ape  wonderfully  true  to  life.  Such  animals 
as  these  could  not  be  copied  from  a drawing  on 
paper ; the  man  who  thought  out  these  strange 
fancies  could  alone  draw  and  cut  them  on  or 
out  of  the  stone  block.  No  reader  who  will 
look  long  enough  and  attentively  enough 
at  these  rude  sculptures — certainly  not  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  them — 
will  be  likely  to  agree  for  one  moment  with 
the  dictum  that  it  is  the  proper  business  of 
the  architect,  and  a good  thing  for  him,  to 
make  a drawing  for  the  sculptor  to  go 
by,  and  so  to  convert  such  sculptor  into  a 
mere  working  tool  and  pair  of  hands.  No 
counsel  was  ever  more  destructive  of 
real  and  genuine  ard-work,  and  vrhat  is 
more,  the  better  it  is  done,  the  worse  it  is  for 
both  the  designing  architect  and  the  execu- 
tive sculptor,  for  both  are  alike  injured  by  it. 
The  architect  loses  his  own  thought,  which 
is  thrown  away  with  the  paper  it  is  drawn  on; 
and  the  sculptor  loses  his  faculties  themselves 
entirely,  for  he  is  working  out,  as  a mere 
machine,  the  thought  and  work  of  another 
man,  and  can  have  thus  no  sort  of  need  of 
his  own.  It  is,  as  every  one  will  see,  the 
direct  reverse  of  the  old  and  past  system  of 
art- work.  It  is  simj)ly  “ art-manufacture.” 
Art-manufacture  up  to  the  present  moment 
has  produced  absolutely  nothing  of  real 
artistic  might,  or  strength,  or  value,  simply 
because  it  is  impossible ! We  would  ask  Mr. 
Burges  to  reconsider  the  position  he  has 
taken  by  the  light  of  this  rude  and  antique 
art. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  subject  in  one  other 
light.  If  the  architect  is  to  be  in  the  future 
so  capable  as  this,  half  painter  or  half  sculp- 
tor, what  a pity  it  seems  that  all  his  good 
and  able  work  should  be  doomed,  according 
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to  the  above  theory,  to  destruction.  These 
indicative  drawings,  be  it  observed,  are,  and 
must  be,  of  value  in  themselves  ; they  are  the 
result  of  the  artist-architect’s — a much 
better  term,  by  the  bye,  than  the  not-under- 
stood  one,  art-architect — best  and  highest 
powers.  They  must  be  the  evidences  of 
his  power  over  the  delineation  of  form,  and 
must  show  how  much  of  the  life  of  humanity, 
to  say  nothing  of  animals,  he  is  capable  of 
rendering  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
other  men  ; in  short,  they  are  the  evidences  of 
his  artistic  “ handwriting,”  his  mind  and 
hand  both  being  visible  in  them.  What  a pity 
it  seems  to  throw  them  away  as  waste  paper ! 
Now-a-days  we  really  see  nothing  of  the  per- 
sonal artistic  power  of  the  architect,  or  even, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  of  the  sculptor,  and  most 
surely  not  of  the  glass-painter  or  the  wall 
decorator.  If  any  want  proof  of  it,  let  them 
look  at  the  roof  of  S.  Paul’s  and  at  the  Abbey 
windows.  What  a marvel  it  would  be,  and 
what  a change  it  would  make  in  matters 
artistic  and  in  the  constitution  of  art  and 
architectural  societies,  if  all  architects, 
sculptors,  glass-painters,  were  to  exhibit  the 
work  of  their  own  hands,  as  the  painters  of 
oil  pictures  are,  somehow  or  other,  compelled 
to  do.  We  know  of  nothing  that  Mr.  Burges 
could  do  so  well  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause  of  real  and  bond  fide  art  as  to  exhibit 
any  such  of  these  very  drawings  of  his,  i.e., 
the  actual  drawings,  however  rough  they  may 
be,  of  “the  figure,”  which  he  now  hands  over 
to  the  stone-carver,  or  wood-cutter,  or  glass- 
painter  ; or,  still  better — if  we  may  dare  even 
to  hint  at  it — that  he,  or  some  other  architect 
equally  accomplished,  should  draw  on  the 
stone  wall  itself  of  some  one  of  their  many 
churches  or  school-houses  one  or  more 
figures  illustrative  of  almost  anything  they 
fancy — their  own  bond  fide  work,  from  and 
by  their  own  good  hands,  and  out  of  their 
own  heads  as  far  as  may  be.  This  would  in- 
deed be  to  work  in  the  old  and  forgotten 
method,  now  obsolete,  but  it  would  realise 
again  to  us  not  only  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
great  past,  but  the  real  work  itself,  and  not 
its  semblance,  would  be  again  ours  ! More, 
much  more,  might  be  said.  C.  B.  A. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Annual  Meeting  on  Mon- 
da}',  Ma}'  1st: — 

The  Council  have  satisfaction  in  reporting  that 
the  Institute,  as  regards  both  its  financial  con- 
dition and  the  extent  of  its  membership,  con- 
tinues to  be  prosperous  and  progressive.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  early  part  of  1870 
there  was  a large  accession  to  the  class  of  Fellows, 
chiefl}'  derived  from  the  ranks  of  the  Associates. 
This  could  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  in  two  con- 
secutive years.  But  nine  Fellows  (six  of  whom 
were  new  members)  have  been  elected  since  the  last 
annual  meeting ; -while  the  list  of  Associates  has 
been  recruited  by  an  addition  of  seventeen.  This 
would  represent  a numerical  increase  fully  reaching 
the  average  of  past  years,  but  for  the  deduction  of 
five  Fellows,  who  have  -svithdrawn  from  membership, 
and  three  who  have  died  since  last  May.  The  class 
of  Associates  has  lost  two  by  retirement  and  one  by 
death.  The  names  of  John  Shaw  and  Philip 
Hardwick,  R.A.,  deceased  Fellows,  will  long  be 
remembered  as  those  of  two  distinguished  and 
successful  architects,  who  were  associated  with  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Institute,  and  -ndio  contributed 
with  some  others  to  give  it  that  position  in  the 
professional  w'orld  which  then  so  materially  depended 
— and  still  depends — on  the  character  and  ability  of 
its  members.  The  late  Mr.  Oswald  Arthur  had 
only  been  elected  a Fellow  in  1868,  and  was  little 
known  in  London.  But  in  the  West  of  England, 
where  he  chiefly  practised,  he  was  held  in  great 
respect.  Mr.  Carter  was  an  Associate  of  four  years’ 
standing,  who  died  suddenly  and  while  still  a young 
man.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  now  276,  and  of 
Associates  243,  making  a total  of  513,  or  13  in 
advance  of  last  year.  There  are  also  eleven ' 
Students,  of  whom  six  were  admitted  gratuitously 
as  passed  candidates  in  the  Voluntary  Architectural 
Examination 


In  regard  to  linance,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  Institute  in  1870,  (including 
an  outstanding  account  fur  that  year  since  paid) 
exceed  those  of  the  previous  year  by  .about  ^250. 
This  excess  is  easily  explained.  The  cost  of  the 
Voluntary  Architectural  Examination,  held  for  the 
first  time  after  an  interval  of  four  ye.ars,  amounted 
to  nearl}'  iTOO.  An  increase  in  the  respective 
salaries  of  paid  officers,*  proposed  and  sanctiotied  by 
the  Council,  represents  X‘.)0  more.  A sum  of  £50 
was  voted  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  at  a 
general  meeting,  in  aid  of  the  Architectural  Art 
Classes,  -»\'hile  the  cost  of  books  purchased  for  the 
library  (£80),  and  of  prizes  awarded  (£104),  exceeded 
together,  by  about  £60,  the  disbursements  made 
under  the  same  heads  in  1869.  When,  therefore, 
these  exceptional  items  are  deducted,  it  will  be  found 
th.at  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  1870  was  some- 
what less  than  that  of  1869,  and  is  certainly  far 
below  that  of  1868.  The  Conned  have  satisfaction 
in  observing  that  the  cost  of  the  Annu.al  Conver- 
sazione, the  award  of  the  £50  prize  attached  to  the 
Soane  Medallion,  and  some  other  expenses,  which 
not  many  years  ago  were  considered  as  exceptional, 
can  now  be  regularly  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Institute  without  inconvenience.  The  money 
donations  to  the  Library  are  maintained  with  con- 
tinued liberality,  and  among  those  of  the  past  year, 
the  generous  contribution  of  25  guineas  from  5Ir. 
A.  J.  Humbert,  Fellow,  deserves  especial  mention. 
The  sum  of  £68  was  invested  last  year  in  Consols, 
while  Sir  William  Tite’s  donation  of  £100  was 
devoted,  together  with  some  accumulated  interest 
and  other  moneys,  to  the  purchase  of  Madras 
Railway  Stock  for  the  “Travelling  Fund.” 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  session,  the 
Council  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  difference  wliich  arose  last  year  between  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and  Her  IMajesty’s  Office  of 
Works,  respecting  the  ownership  of  drawings 
prepared  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry  himself,  for  the  erection  and  subsequent 
alterations  of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster. 
Apart  from  the  interest  which  the  Institute  as  a 
corporate  body  was  likely  to  feel  in  the  solution  of  a 
question  materially  affeeting  the  position  and  private 
rights  of  one  of  its  members,  the  point  at  issue  was 
one  in  which  every  architect  felt  concerned  who  cared 
to  maintain  a principle  of  professional  practice,  long 
sanctioned  by  custom.  The  special  general  meeting 
convened  to  consider  the  subject  was  a full  one,  and 
almost  unanimous  in  its  opinion.  A series  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed  in  support  of  Mr.  Barry,  and 
in  deprecation  of  the  unreasonable  claim  made  upon 
him  by  the  Government.  Meanwhile  a mass  of 
evidence  as  to  local  custom,  confirming  the  views 
then  expressed,  had  been  contributed  by  the  principal 
architectural  societies  and  practitioners  throughout 
the  kingdom.  A deputation  from  the  Institute 
waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  explained  the  feelings 
entertained  by  a large  majority  of  its  members, 
both  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Barry’s  dismissal  from 
his  official  position  as  architect  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  also  on  the  general  question  as  to 
the  right  of  ownership  to  architects’  drawings.  Mr. 
Gladstone  promised  that  the  Government  would  give 
the  matter  due  attention,  and  Mr.  Barry  has  since 
received  ‘from  the  Office  of  Works  a communication 
which  to  some  extent  modifies  the  original  claim  of 
the  Government.  But  the  broad  jirofessional 
question  still  remains  to  be  settled,  and  until  some 
decision  shall  have  been  arrived  at  in  one  of  the 
superior  courts,  where  evidence  of  custom  may  be 
produced,  doubt  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter 
must  prevail.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Council,  having  consulted  the  honorary  solicitor  and 
taken  counsel’s  opinion,  can  only  recommend  that 
the  ownership  of  architects’  drawings  should  be 
secured  to  them  by  a special  agreement  between 
themselves  and  their  clients,  before  any  work  is 
undert.aken.  The  necessity  of  this  course  might  be 
supported  by  many  arguments,  but  it  becomes 
doubly  obvious  while  an  impression  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  an  architect,  in  parting  with 
his  drawings,  gives  up  the  copyright  of  Iiis  design. 

The  Internatiomal  Exhibition  of  1871  is  too  im- 
portant a subject  to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  Council  received 
from  Lieut. -Col.  Scott,  R.E.,  an  intimation  that 
the  Commissioners  were  -willing  to  receive  any 
suggestions  on  the  scheme  whicli  the  Institute  might 
consider  it  desirable  to  offer.  This  was  followed  by 
a proposal  to  |dace  on  the  Committee  of  Selection 
(for  Class  IV.)  an  architect,  to  be  nominated  i)y  the 
Council.  A similar  proposal  was  at  the  same  time 
made  to  the  Association  and  other  architectural 

* In  the  following  pi'oportions : — £.50  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  whose  previous  .salary  had  been  £250:  .t.-SO  to 
the  Librarian,  whose  previous  salary  had  been  £70;  £10 
to  the  Clerk,  whose  previous  salary  had  been  £50. 


societies.  But  the  Council  considered  it  only  due  to 
the  Institute  that  the  name  of  the  President  for  the 
time  being,  which  by  some  unaccountable  omission 
luul  not  been  included  in  the  original  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1851,  shoidd  now  be  added  ex  officio  to 
tliat  body.  A suggestion  to  this  effect  was  accord- 
ingly made,  through  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
Past-President,  in  the  proper  quarter.  But  the 
Commissioners  did  not  adopt  that  suggestion,  though 
they  offered  to  [ilace  Sir  AVilliam  Tite  and  Mr. 
Beresford  llojie,  as  individual  members,  on  the 
Commission.  The  Institute,  therefore,  acting  on  a 
a resolution  ijas.sed  at  a general  meeting  on  the  30tli 
of  May  last,  declined  to  be  put,  as  a body,  in  official 
relation  with  the  International  Exhibition,  and  it 
was  left  open  to  individual  members  to  contribute 
and  co-operate  as  they  might  think  desirable. 

Some  practical  suggestions  made  by  Professor 
Kerr  at  the  close  of  last  session  induced  the 
Council  to  refer  the  subject  of  the  Voluntary  Archi- 
tectural Examination  to  a special  committee,  who 
after  several  meetings  prepared  a Report  since  issued 
to  members  of  the  Institute,  and  containing  pro- 
positions for  a reform  by  which  the  scheme  of  the 
examination  might  be  simplified  and  rendered  more 
available  for  its  purpose.  It  was  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposed  changes  should  not  be 
carried  into  operation  until  1872,  and  it  is  perhaps 
owing  to  this  impending  alteration  that  no  candidates 
have  this  year  presented  themselves  for  examination 
in  the  Classes  of  Proficiency  and  Distinction  under 
the  old  regime.  Eleven  candidates  have,  however, 
applied  to  be  examined  in  the  Preliminary  Class, 
and  the  Examination  for  that  section  will  therefore 
take  place  in  May.  The  conduct  of  the  examination 
is  now  entrusted  to  a standing  committee,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  put  into  working  order  the  general 
suggestions  made  in  the  report  above  mentioned,  so 
that  the}'  may  be  carried  out  in  future.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  the  Council  cannot  over- 
look the  frequent  .allusions  which  have  been  recently 
made  both  in  the  Institute  and  elsewhere  to  the 
necessity  for  promoting  in  a more  practical  m.anner 
the  cause  of  professional  education  by  the  establish- 
ment of  lectures,  dr.awing  classes,  and  an  organised 
curriculum  oi  study.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that 
the  Institute  might  with  facility  and  should  with 
willingness  undertake  these  functions.  The  truth  is 
that  the  causes  which  at  present  deter  it  from 
doing  so  have  never  been  clearly  understood.  It  can 
scarcely  be  sujtposed  that  the  Institute  could  ever 
hope  to  offer  advantages  to  the  student  whicli,  are 
not  already  afforded  .at  the  t-tvo  princip.al  London 
colleges,  at  the  Royal  Acailemy,  and  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  to  say  nothing  of  private 
office,s.  But  even  if  this  were  possible,  ajid  if  the 
general  body  of  members  were  of  one  mind  on  this 
subject,  there  would  still  remain  the  practical  difficulty 
of  ways  and  means.  At  present  the  annutil  income 
of  the  Institute  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
ordinary  working  expenses.  If  it  is  to  become  an 
educational  body,  funds  must  be  available  for  the 
purpose.  Me.anwhile,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Kngineer.s — a far  more 
numerous  and  therefore  wealthier  society — attempts, 
no  further  than  this  Institute,  to  provide  instruction 
for  its  students,  who  are  numbered  by  hundreds, 
while  the  students’  class  at  the  Institute  is,  by 
comparison,  merely  a nominnl  one. 

The  consultations  which  took  place  last  year 
between  the  Council  (assisted  by  the  Professional 
Practice  Committee)  and  a committee  of  the  London 
Builder. s’  Society,  with  respect  to  general  clauses 
for  conditions  of  contract,  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a document,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
be  found  suggestive  and  useful  to  members  and 
to  the  profession  at  large.  In  issuing  it,  however, 
the  Council  felt  bound  to  guard  themselves  against  a 
supposition  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  lay 
down  any  absolute  rules  on  the  subject.  The  speci- 
fied clauses  are  only  recommended  on  the  ground  of 
general  expediency,  and  their  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion in  individual  cases  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
members,  who  will  be  guided  on  this  point  entirely 
by  circumstances  which  it  would  be  needless  to 
detail,  and,  as  a general  rule,  by  the  legal  advisers 
of  their  clients. 

At  four  Examinations  which  have  been  held, 
under  the  Aletropolitan  Building  Act  of  1855,  during 
the  iiast  offici;il  ye.ar,  seventeen  candidates  have  pre- 
sented themselves.  Of  these,  four,  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  h;ive  received  from  the 
Council  certificates  of  competency  to  act  .as  district 
surveyors,  and  their  names  htive  been  duly  com- 
municated to  the  Aletropolitan  Board  of  AVorks. 
The  ability  and  judicious  care  with  which  these 
examiinations  .are  periodically  conducted  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  gentlemen  who  gratuitously 
undertake  their  management. 
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The  'Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management 
Bill,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  a special  com- 
mittee at  the  Institute  in  1868,  has  since  undergone 
such  considerable  alterations  that  it  has  l)een 
deemed  advisable  to  refer  it  again  to  a committee 
for  consideration.  The  notes  of  this  committee, 
after  having  been  submitted  to  the  Council  for  ap- 
proval, will  be  in  due  course  brought  under  con- 
sideration at  a general  meeting  before  being  for- 
warded to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  IVorks. 

The  Council  have  observed  with  satisfaction  tliat 
the  appointment  of  a committee  charged  with  the 
<luty  of  selecting  papers  to  be  read  at  evening  meet- 
ings, has  been  attended  by  general  success.  'Without 
attempting  a comparison,  ui  point  of  excellence,  of 
the  papers  read  before  and  after  this  arrangement 
was  made,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  in- 
creased attendance  of  members  and  visitors  at 
evening  meetings,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
discussions  have  of  late  been  maintained,  are  due  in 
a great  measure  to  the  interest  and  exertions  of  this 
Committee. 

The  President’s  opening  address  for  the  pre.sent 
session  was  remarkable  for  its  practical  and  compre- 
hensive notice  of  many  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Institute  and  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  was  preceded  and  followed  by  several 
papers  of  great  interest  in  the  several  departments 
of  architecture,  archaeology,  biography,  and  science, 
viz.  : — - 

“ A Brief  Memoir  of  the  Commendatore  Poletti,” 
Hon.  and  Cor.  Member,  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
P.P.,  Hon.  Sec.  F.C.  “Cologne  Cathedral,”  by  "W. 
Burges,  Fellow.  “ On  some  Ancient  Irish  Churches,” 
by  Arthur  Hill,  B.E.,  Associate.  “On  the  Ad- 
measurement of  Sky  in  Cases  of  Light,”  by  E. 
Wjmdham  Tarn,  M.A.,  Associate.  “On  the  Taj 
Mahal  at  Agra,”  by  'Wm.  Emerson,  Associate.  “ On 
a Scroll  from  the  Church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
Chelmorton,”  by  Fairless  Barber,  F.S.A.  “On  some 
recently  discovered  Examples  of  Ecclesiastical 
Decoration,”  by  J.  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec.  “ Sugges- 
tions on  the  Architectural  'Voluntary  Examination 
of  the  Institute,”  by  Professor  Kerr,  Fellow.  “ Ob- 
servations on  the  'West  Front  of  Wells  Cathedral,” 
by  Benjamin  Ferry,  F.S.A.,  Fellow.  “A  Brief 
Notice  of  the  late  Signor  Baffaelle  Politi,”  Hon.  and 
Cor.  IMember,  b.y  Professor  Donaldson,  P.P.,  Hon. 
Sec.  F.C.  “ (in  the  Mystery  of  the  Tomb  of 
Charlemagne,”  by  the  same.  “A  Communication 
respecting  the  Designs  for  the  Completion  of  S. 
Petronio,  at  Bologna,”  by  H.  L.  Florence,  Associate. 
“ Considerations  on  the  Selection  of  Building  Sites,” 
bj-  Professor  Ansted,  M.A.,  Hon.  Member.  “ On 
S.  Thomas’s  Hospital,”  by  Henry  Currey,  Fellow. 
“ On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Dome  Construc- 
tion, by  E.  Beckett  Denison,  (j.C.  “On  the  Koof 
of  S.  Pancras  Station,”  by  'W.  H.  Barlow^,  C.E., 
F.R.S.  “ On  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liverpool,  and 
the  Construction  of  Theatres  generallj’,”  by  E. 
Salomons,  Fellow  ; and  “ On  the  University  College 
of  Wales,  and  other  Buildings  at  and  near 
Aberystwith,”  by  J.  P.  Seddon,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  proposition  that  an  annual  conference  of  ar- 
chitects should  be  held  at  the  Institute  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  a)iproved  by  a special  general  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  20th  of  March  last.  The  scheme, 
w'hich  it  is  only  fair  to  state  was  suggested  by  a 
similar  one  originally  set  on  foot  by  the  Architec- 
tural Alliance,  had  been  previously  discussed  by  the 
Council  and  by  a special  committee.  The  same 
committee,  with  the  addition  of  some  members  who 
have  kiiully  co]isented  to  act  as  honorarv  secretaries 
in  the  several  sections  jirnposcd  for  discussion,  are 
now  proceeding  to  organise  the  scheme  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  its  ])ractical  realisation.  The  op- 
portunities thus  afforded  of  considering,  in  open 
assembly,  professional  questions  of  public  interest, 
cannot  but  tend  to  premote  the  cau.se  of  architec- 
tural art.  and  to  foster  that  feeling  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  eaprit  de'corps  which  are  essential  to  the 
integrity  of  every  calling,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  satisfactory  relations  with  the  public. 

The  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  current 
year  to  ^Ir.  James  Fergu.sson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  has 
met  with  general  approval  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  literary  work.s — the  fruits  of  industrious 
research  and  accurate  archa'ological  labour.  To 
this  gentleman,  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  devoted  time  and  attention  to  the  selection 
of  books  purchased  for  the  Institute  Library,  the 
thanks  of  the  Council  are  due.  Several  important 
works  have  been  bought,*  and  many  others  (some 
of  which  were  considerately  selectetl  from  the  list  of 


* Among  those  may  ho  montionod ; — “ Loa  Promenades 
do  Pans,  by  M.  A.  Alphand,  with  .steel,  wood,  andehromo- 
litnogr|iphio  illustrations;  C’hapuy’a  “Mt  yon  Ago  Pittor 
osque ; Mandelgrou  s “ Monuments  Scaudiaaves  du  Moyen 
Age ; &C.,  &c. 


Libri  Desiderati)  have  been  presented  by  members.'*' 
The  Council  ventiue  to  call  attention  to  this  list, 
which  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  trusting 
that  the  deticiencies  which  still  remain  may  in  course 
of  time  be  supplied.  The  donations  in  money  have 
amounted  to  £89  during  the  past  official  year. 
The  catalogue  of  drawings,  prints,  and  photographs, 
compiled  with  commendable  pains  by  the  Librarian, 
S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  available  for  reference.  It  is  trusted  that 
members  will  bear  in  mind  how  valuable  and 
interesting  the  contents  of  the  library  now  are,  and 
that  they  will  not  fail  to  encourage  younger  members 
of  the  ]irofession  to  avail  themselves  of  so  rich  and 
accessible  a source  of  information.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  library  is  open  on  three 
evenings  during  the  week,  as  well  as  daily  diu-ing 
office  hours. 

The  list  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute  for 
1871-72  will  shortly  be  .supplemented  b}-  private 
generosity.  Mr.  H.  \V.  Reek,  M.P.,  after  having 
communicated  his  intention  through  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P.,  Past  President,  has  kindly  placed  the 
sum  of  £72  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  for  distri- 
bution in  money  prizes,  to  be  awarded  to  archi- 
tectural students,  under  certain  conditions,  for  the 
three  best  sets  of  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
restoration  of  Eastbury  hlanor  House,  Barking,  and 
of  an  ancient  gateway  in  the  neighbonrhood.  Full 
particulars  of  this  competition  will  be  issued  in  due 
course,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Peek’s  liberal  offer 
will  meet  with  an  adequate  response. 

There  remains  but  one  subject  more  which  calls 
for  .special  mention  in  this  report,  viz. — the  change  in 
the  official  management  of  the  Institute,  which  has 
recently  been  decided  on.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  members  generally  that,  at  the  special 
meeting  held  on  the  13th  of  March  last,  it  was 
resolved  “ that  there  be  two  secretaries  ” of  the 
Institute  elected  annualh' ; one  of  whom  shall  be  paid 
such  salary  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
determine,  and  that  the  word  “ as.sistant”  be  omitted 
from  section  8 in  the  byelaws.  Acting  upon  this 
resolution,  the  Council  have  nominated  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  Fellow,  as  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence,  and  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Fellow,  as  paid 
Secretary  for  home  duties.  It  will  of  course  rest 
with  the  general  body  of  members  to  confirm  this 
nomination  or  otherwise,  as  they  think  fit.  The 
Council  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  the  change 
recently  sanctioned  and  carried  out  will  tend  to 
increase  the  usefulness  and  energj'  of  the  Institute. 
In  recognising  the  expediency  of  this  change,  the 
Council  cannot  forget  the  long  and  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered  by  those  gentlemen  who,  during 
past  years  (and  while  the  finances  of  the  Institute 
did  not  justify  the  appointment  of  paid  officers  on 
the  present  footing),  gratuitously  devoted  so  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  as 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  welfare  of  every  society 
.similar  to  this  in  origin  and  constitution  must 
depend  on  such  kindly  help  in  its  early  progress. 
But  as  the  field  of  its  labours  widens  with  its  growth, 
official  duties  multiplj'  and  require  more  direct 
responsibility,  as  well  as  undivided  attention.  It  is 
then  that  the  experience  of  tho,se  who  have 
relinquished  their  control  in  matters  of  detail  may 
become  useful  in  aiding  them  to  guide  the  general 
body  on  broad  questions  of  principle  or  policy,  by 
their  advice  and  influence  as  private  members. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  years  a channel  has  been 
opened  through  which  the  humane  and 
benevolent  have  dispensed  their  charitable  gifts  in 
erection  of  drinking  fountains  and  cattle  troughs 
throughout  the  metro]iolis,  and  scarcely  any  society 
deserves  more  the  support  and  synqiathy  of  the 
public  than  “ The  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain 
and  Cattle  Trough  Association,”  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  distressed  condition  of 
men  and  animals  compelled  to  toil  through  the 
London  streets  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
Probably  few  of  our  readers  have  not  witnessed  tlie 
eagerness  with  which  the  fountains  and  troughs  are 
surrounded,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fuml.s 
of  the  Association  will  not  permit  of  the  erection  of 
more  troughs  for  cattle,  as  these  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly desirable.  The  one  opposite  S.  Pancras  Church 
in  the  Euston-road,  and  that  in  the  Tottenham- 
court-road,  ajipear  quite  inadequate  for  the  traffic 
along  the  respective  portions  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  lengthening  of  each,  similar  to  that  in  the 

* A large  and  illustrated  work  relating  to  “ The  Seven 
Pagodas  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,"  edited  by  Captain  M. 
W.  Carr,  has  recently  been  received  from  Sir  W.  Tite, 
M.P.,  ex-Preaident,  Mr,  E.  PAnson,  Vice-President,  and 
Mr.  T.  Wells,  Associate,  have  contributed  many  volumes 
of  great  interest. 


Uxbridge-road,  would  much  relieve  the  want.  Our 
object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  call  attention  to 
the  peculiar  claims  of  the  Association  on  the  public 
as  to  consider  the  growing  importance  of  drinking 
fountains  as  additions  to  the  architectural  embellish- 
ments of  the  metropolis ; from  the  simple  recess  in 
a wall,  they  have  sprung  up  to  the  monumental 
and  costly  erections  to  be  seen  in  the  'Victoria, 
Regent’s,  and  Hyde  Parks,  and  a description  of 
some  of  them  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Un- 
fortunately, a few  of  the  smaller  ones  have  not 
been  maintained  in  the  most  desirable  manner. 
The  neat  one  in  the  Tottenham-court-road  has  had  its 
carved  foliage  filled  up  with  one  or  two  coats  of 
paint ; that  in  the  Marylebone-road,  outside  the 
Worlthouse,  has  been  painted  black;  the  one  in  the 
Euston-road  at  the  south-east  entrance  to  the  park, 
and  that  near  the  York  and  Albany,  have  undergone 
sufficient  scraping  to  destroy  the  sharpness  of  the 
profiles  and  carving.  The  fountain  in  Hyde  Park 
near  the  Marble  Arch  was  noticed  in  the  pages  of 
the  Buii.dixg  News  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  we  will  not  now  enlarge  upon  it  further  than 
by  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a pretentious 
Gothic  structure,  inartistic  in  treatment,  and  profuse 
in  very  questionable  ornament.  It  is  somewhat  a 
relief  to  turn  from  this  to  the  one  erected  in  the 
Broad  Sanctuary,  AVestminster,  near  the  Canning 
statue.  The  style  is  Gathic,  the  plan  octagonal,  with 
grouped  columns  at  each  angle,  and  intermediate 
single  columns,  carrying  pointed  arches,  traceried, 
and  with  crocheted  gables ; between  each  gable  is  a 
small  shaft,  carrying  pedestals,  on  which  are  small 
figures.  In  the  centre  is  a large  shaft,  supporting 
the  groined  canopy,  and  from  which  the  water  is 
obtained ; the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a crocheted 
spire  of  metal  work,  terminated  by  a cross.  All  the 
shafts  are  of  marble,  caps  and  bases  of  stone,  and  the 
pedestals  to  columns  of  red  Mansfield.  The  detail 
appears  to  have  received  much  attention,  the 
mouldings  generally  are  good,  and  the  ornament  and 
sculpture  varied  and  well  carved.  Considerable 
effect  is  obtained  (although  somewhat  spotty  in 
places),  by  the  disposal  of  Mosaic  work  in  the 
spandrels,  and  between  the  square  ornaments 
in  the  hoUows  of  gables.  The  general  effect  of  the 
lower  portion  is  .satisfactorj',  but  all  above  this 
less  so.  Coloured  decoration  is  here  abundant  and 
misplaced  ; the  juxtaposition  of  the  metal  and  stone- 
work, and  the  starting  of  the  spire,  are  badly 
managed ; in  fact,  the  metal  work  altogether  appears 
a mistake.  Had  the  upper  portion  been  designed  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  lower,  the  fountain  must  have 
been  a success,  but  such  an  abrupt  sticking  on  of 
such  a spire  as  this  to  stonework  has  produced  an 
unsatisfactory  result. 

Another  large  drinking  fountam  is  placed  in 
Guildhall-yard,  City,  Gothic  in  style  and  square  on 
plan,  with  plain  plinth,  panelled  above,  with  carved 
shields  and  nail-head  ornament  between  each  shield ; 
a string  of  carved  foliage  runs  round  above  the 
shields.  On  each  side  of  the  square  are  pointed 
arches,  spandrelled  and  gabled,  and  supported  by 
small  columns  with  red  granite  shafts ; pinnacles 
rise  up  at  each  angle,  and  a central  spire  terminates 
the  fountain ; small  figures  are  placed  under  two  of 
the  arches,  and  inscriptions  under  the  others ; the 
water  flows  from  a sculptmed  subject  of  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  and  provision  for  dogs  is  made  at 
the  base.  The  design  of  this,  although  evidently 
carefully  studied,  has  not  that  thorough  Gothic 
feeling  displayed  in  the  fountain  at  AA’^estminster — 
notably  the  stiff  spandrelling  and  the  Classic-like 
uniformity  of  the  shield  course.  The  ornament  is 
good,  as  are  the  mouldings,  and  altogether  the  work 
is  pleasing ; an  addition  to  the  height,  would,  how- 
ever have  improved  it. 

Passing  on  to  those  more  recently  erected,  the  two 
in  the  Regent’s  Park  deserve  special  notice.  That  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Broad- walk  has  a stone  base, 
octagonal  on  plan,  with  three  steps  up  to  a white 
marble  plinth,  plain,  and  square  on  plan  ; on  each  side 
are  groups  of  three  small  red  granite  shafts,  carrying 
red  granite  basins,  and  on  each  angle  stand 
clustered  columns  of  red  granite,  ndth  white  marble 
bases  and  carved  caps  of  varied  foliage ; within  these 
columns  are  pointed  arches,  spandrelled,  and  carried 
on  gray  granite  pilasters,  moulded  at  angles,  the 
space  between  haa'ing,  circle  in  centre  (from  which 
the  water  flows),  and  panels  rouad.  The  tvTiipaua 
are  filled  in  avith  sculptured  subjects  on  tluee  .sides, 
and  brass  inscriptioir  on  the  fourth ; the  faces  of- 
arches  are  dotteil  with  semi-circular  buttons ; above 
the  abaci  of  caps  rise  up  pinnacles,  chamfered  and 
gabletted  and  finialled  between  the  pinnacles  are 
docketed  gables,  with  fiuials  at  top,  and  with  dog- 
tootli  ornament  in  hollow  the  tympana  of  three  of 
the  gables  are  sculptured,  and  in  the  fourth  is  placed 
a clock.  The  whole  is  terminated  by  a spire,  square 
on.  plan,  gabletted  about  the  centre,  and  with  bouquet 
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at  top;  the  faces  are  V grooved  horizontally,  and 
stopped  ; a string  running  round  above  the  caps  of 
columns  is  effectivcl}'  relieved  by  five  pointed  stars, 
inlaid  with  dark  coloured  marbles.  The  whole  of 
the  material  is  of  white  marble ; the  foliage  is  ex- 
ceediHgly  pretty,  especially  the  bouquet  to  spire  and 
the  crockets ; the  mouldings  are  good,  and  altogether 
it  is  a work  reflecting  great  credit  on  both  architect 
and  sculptor. 

The  fountain  placed  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  park 
has  but  just  been  completed,  and  there  is  a novelty 
about  it  particularly  striking.  The  plan  is  a 
quatrefoil,  with  huge  red  granite  basins  at  each  foil, 
carried  on  dwarf  columns  of  red  granite  with  white 
marble  caps ; in  the  centre  is  a canopy  of  white 
marble,  containing  figures,  and  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  metal  lamps,  gilded.  The  water  is  obtained 
at  the  angles  of  the  quatrefoil,  and  unusually  near 
the  ground ; in  each  basin  are  playing  jets,  and 
good  pro^^sion  for  dogs  at  the  base.  Compared 
with  the  one  in  the  Broad-walk,  this  fountain  is 
coarse,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  quiet 
repose  and  harmony  distinguishing  the  other.  This 
does  not  result  alone  from  the  placing  of  iron  lamps 
directly  on  white  marble ; there  exists  no  relationship 
between  the  red  granite  base  and  the  white  marble 
canopy.  The  proportion,  also,  between  the  lower  and 
upper  portions  is  decidedly  bad ; the  basins  are  much 
too  large  for  the  canopjq  and  the  canopy  too  small 
for  the  metal  work,  which  appears  to  crush  it ; the 
figures  as  seen  m profile  are  of  queer  expression,  the 
jointing  of  the  marble  work  roughly  executed,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  word  coarse.  \V.  W. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ART  CLASSES. 

WE  have  been  requested  again  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  work  of  these 
classes,  which  have  now  for  some  time  been  carried 
on  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster.  The 
Figure  Class  seeks  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  more 
advanced  students,  who,  after  giving  proof  of  fair 
proficiency  in  drawing  from  the  antique,  proceed  to 
stud}'  from  the  livihg  model.  Draped  and  costume 
models  have  lately  been  introduced,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  members  of  the  class  themselves. 
The  subjects  are  selected  and  set  with  due  regard  to 
archajological  correctness,  and  the  course  of  study  is 
specially  adapted  for  architects.  The  Committee 
anxioiusly  look  forward  to  a more  general  support 
from  the  members  of  the  architectiual  profession. 
The  subscriptions  are  paid  monthly,  and  all  par- 
ticulars can  be  had  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge.  23,  Bedford-row,  or  at  the  Museum,  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  when  the 
class  meets. 

The  Ornament  Class  furnishes  opportunities  for 
stud}’  ever}’  day  and  during  three  evenings  each 
week.  It  is  intended  for  pupils  and  those  compara- 
tively little  advanced  in  drawing,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  many  of  the  students  require  instruction 
of  the  most  elementary  character.  The  fee  is  but 
2s.  6d.  a month,  and  yet  it  is  not  found  that  many 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  inspection  of 
any  collection  of  drawings  made  by  architectural 
pupils  shows  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they 
have  not  attained  the  power  of  expressing  archi- 
tectural ornament  to  the  extent  that  even  a working 
drawing  may  be  fairly  considered  to  demand. 
Arrangements  are  proposed  for  those  who  can  attend 
in  the  evening  only,  and  such  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

A Water  Colour  Class  is  being  arranged  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Naftel,  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society.  The  class  will  have  seven  lessons  at  Con- 
duit-Street, and  five  out-door  lessons  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  Applications  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
Mr.  Florence,  10,  Craig’s-coitrt,  S.W.,  who  acts  as 
secretary  to  this  class. 

The  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Art  Classes 
still  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  those  members  of 
the  profession  rvlro  have  not  already  subscribed  to 
place  their  names  on  the  list  of  donors  to  their 
funds.  They  have  been  put  to  considerable  expense 
in  fitting-up  and  completing  the  museum  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  students,  while  the  classes 
themselves  have,  as  was,  indeed,  almost  inevitable 
at  the  commencement,  been  far  from  self  support- 
ing. Additional  donations  will  be  very  acceptable, 
and  will  be  acknowledged  through  the  Hon.  'See. 


COMPETITION. 

Birmingham  Law  Coiiets,  &c. — ^We  leai  ii  that 
a protest  has  been  made  by  a competitor  agiiin«'c  the 
referee’s  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the  dleslgns 
ignore  the  printed  instBueticits. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERF'FI  delivered  the  twenty-sixth 
lecture  of  this  course  on  Tue.sday  afternoon 
last,  in  the  Lecture-theatre  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  He  commenced  by  observing  that  he  had 
shown  in  his  former  course  that  a gradual  but  total 
change  had  been  brought  about  in  the  ancient  world 
by  the  two  most  memorable  events  in  history— -the 
birth,  life,  teachings,  and  death  of  Christ ; and  the 
migration  of  the  Teuton  nations  from  the  North  to 
the  South.  The  Classical  world  sank  into  oblivion 
for  a time.  Tbe  spiritual  individualisation  of  out- 
ward forms  was  the  ideal  of  Classic  art.  All  the 
forces  of  nature,  all  abstract  conceptions,  were 
moulded  into  visible  and  tangible  forms.  These 
forms,  however,  were  not  necessarily  what  they 
appeared,  but  were  the  products  of  the  imaginations 
of  the  artists  themselves.  Thus  the  infinite  gods 
were  the  creatures  of  finite  beings,  and  consequently, 
in  spite  of  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  their  forms, 
were  doomed  to  dissolution.  The  divinities  of  old, 
in  their  charming  or  terrifying  conceptions,  were 
never  masters  of  fate.  They  bore  the  character  of 
divine  immutability  only  when  pourtrayed  in  wood, 
stone,  marble,  clay,  or  bronze,  and  legends 
attributed  to  them  human  lives,  full  of  passion  and 
of  contests  with  reality.  In  stone  only  was  Jupiter 
a divine  conception  ; in  the  abstract  he  was  an  un- 
ruly being,  devoid  of  all  higher  spiritual  beauty. 
He  (the  lecturer)  did  not  agree  ivith  Schiller  that 
“because  the  gods  had  been  more  human,  men  had 
been  more  god-like,”  but  thought  that  humanising 
the  divinities,  and  making  them  so  much  like  finite 
mortal  beings,  had  caused  the  Classic  gods  to  perish. 
Not  having  been  embodiments  of  an  infinite,  self- 
conscious,  suiireme  spirit,  but  merely  finite  forms  of 
finite  beings,  they  had,  like  everytliing  finite,  passed 
away.  Widely  different  was  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  infinite  was  understood,  for  it  had  become  fiesh  ; 
it  had  lived  and  suffered,  and  had  passed  away  to 
shine  in  everlasting  brightness.  The  anthropomor- 
phism of  the  Greeks  was  bare  of  reality ; it  existed 
neither  in  the  spirit  nor  in  the  flesh,  but  only  in  clay 
or  stone.  In  the  new  era,  man  created  in  the  image 
of  God  found  his  god  in  the  image  of  man.  Whoever 
comprehended  the  Son  comprehended  the  Father  ; he 
who  loved  the  Son  loved  the  Father.  F’ather  and  Son 
were  made  one  in  spirit  through  the  Spirit.  God  per- 
vaded humanity,  and  humanity  became  conscious 
of  what  God  had  been,  was,  and  could  be.  Thus 
the  God  of  Christianity  became  in  conception  as  well 
as  in  form  the  real  and  the  true  God,  whilst  the 
gods  of  the  ancient  world  sank  into  mere  creations  of 
the  imagination.  In  the  new  Pantheon  of  the 
Cliristian  world,  the  different  gods  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  times  were  dethroned.  The  fire  of  intellectual 
consciousness  destroyed  them,  and  instead  of  a plastic 
polytheism,  art  had  only  one  God,  one  Spirit.  We 
admired  Greek  art,  and  upheld  it  as  an  imperishable 
model  of  taste,  grace,  and  idealisation  of  bumau 
forms,  but  all  these  forms  were  the  personifications 
of  the  different  .attributes  of  the  one  and  indivisible 
divinity.  Creative  power  in  Jupiter,  wisdom  in 
Apollo,  fire  in  Vulcan,  water  in  Neptune,  love  in 
Venus,  intellect  in  Minerva,  and  strength  in  Hercules 
— all  these  separate  attributes  were  united  in  one 
spiritual  conception,  with  a self-conscious  knowledge 
of  its  own  divine  nature.  It  was  characteristic  that 
all  the  Classical  sculptures  were  without  that  ex- 
pression of  the  inner  soul  and  mirror  of  the  intellect, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  soul  had  to  be  supplied  by 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  God  in  modern  art 
appeared  with  an  omniscient  spirit,  and  in  the  flesh 
with  eyes  beaming  with  divine  consciousness.  His 
natm-e  was  revealed  through  his  spirit  in  his  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  ; in  his  teaching,  loving,  and 
suffering ; in  the  harrowing  incidents  of  the  life  *Df 
his  mother  ; and  in  the  acts  of  his  disciples.  It  was 
revealed  also  in  those  in  whom  the  divine  spirit  was 
.active — for  His  spirit  might  manifest  itself  in  every 
individual,  whether  rich  or  poor,  might}’  or  weak, 
beautiful  or  mis-shapen — and  in  these  particular 
manifestations  it  lost  nothing  of  its  universal  unity. 
In  the  past  all  Nature  had  been,  alive  with  gods. 
Every  bu.sh,  wave,  brook,  valley,  and  mountain, 
each  breath  of  air,  was  produced  by,  or  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  a divinity.  In  the  new  era  the 
phenomena  of  nature  lost  their  importance  as  sub- 
jects for  plastic  art,  and  all  the  allegories,  myths, 
and  symbols  became  meaningless  and  senseless,  if 
not  sinful.  Symbols,  allegories,  myths,  and  em- 
blems had  been  growing  for  centuries  and  centuries 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  nature.  The  sym- 
bolic tree,  with  its  roots  and  branches,  its  flowers 
in  art,  its  fruits  in  philosophy  and  ethics,  could 
not  be  torn  up  over  - night  even  by  the 
power  of  a total  spiritual  change  which  had 
filled  the  world.  The  great  fact  that  .art  had  always 
been  the  most  trustworthy  and  truthful  expression 


of  the  degree  of  civilisation  in  a nation,  and  the  most 
faithful  formal  exponent  of  the  religious  conceptions 
and  social  condition  of  the  different  strata  of  man- 
kind, was  apparent  at  the  epoch  of  this  most  im- 
portant artistic  revolution.  ’ Art  had,  up  to  this 
time,  been  the  revealing  teacher  of  the  gods,  truth  in 
the  ancient  world  having  been  the  outgrowth  of 
symbolic  art.  This  process  reached  its  cliyiax  in 
the  idealised  sculptures  of  the  Greek  gods.  'IVuth 
was  suddeidy  revealed  as  having  been  the  same  from 
eternity.  Truth,  then,  existed  without  a visible 
sign ; it  was  absolute  as  the  Divinity,  the  supreme 
source  of  it.  It  was  no  longer  the  fetish,  the  colos- 
sal figure  of  Amn,  or  the  terrifying  S’iva,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  “God  in  Clirist,  and 
Clirist  in  God,”  became  “ the  very  Logos  ” — the 
universal  reason — “ of  which  all  mankind  were  par- 
takers, and  therefore  those  who  lived  according  to 
the  Logos  were  Christians,  although  they  might  pass 
with  you  for  Atheists ; .such  among  the  Greeks  were 
Sokrates  and  Ilerakleitos.”  According  to  S.  Augus- 
tine, the  Christian  religion  “had  existed  among  the 
ancients,  and  had  not  been  absent  from  the  beginning 
of  the  human  race  until  Clirist  came  in  the  flesh,  from 
which  time  the  true  religion  began  to  be  called 
Cliristian.”  This  was  verified  in  art,  even  in  the 
different  patterns  of  ornamentation.  During  the 
past  periods  we  had  observ’ed  in  all  the  different 
nations  a longing  to  exalt  the  mind,  a desire  to  bring 
the  incomprehensible  and  the  infinite  into  some  form. 
It  was  a painful  striving  to  give  body  to  the  bodiless. 
Intellect  attempted  to  pierce  the  night  of  mystery, 
and  to  reach  the  day  of  reality.  Symbolism  afforded 
the  only  means  of  doing  this.  Geometrical  lines 
were  first  used,  and  these  soon  g.ave  way  to  plants 
and  animals ; these  again  were  succeeded  by  mon- 
strous idols,  which  in  their  turn  were  replaced  by  the 
beautiful  ideals  of  Greek  art.  The  same  was  to  be 
observed  in  the  temples  themselves,  and  in  the 
ornamentation  of  their  walls.  There  was  and  always 
would  be  a peculiar  ch.arm  in  symbols,  allegories, 
and  myths.  The  ende.avour  to  explain  some  mys- 
terious sign  was  a pleasure.  The  more  unintelligible 
such  a sign  was  the  more  welcome  it  would  be. 
Anything  veiled  in  darkness  and  shrouded  in  mys- 
ticism had  power  over  our  minds.  The  symbol 
spoke  to  us  with  exciting  brevity,  and  over.awed  us 
by  its  winding  lines  and  strange  forms.  By  its  aid 
so  much  of  the  incomprehensible  was  given  us  in  a 
sm.all  compass.  The  triangle,  two  united  triangles, 
the  cross,  the  square  divided  into  four  squares,  the 
square  m the  circle,  or  the  circle,  square,  and  tri- 
angle combined,  had  been  invested  with  a wonder- 
fully-large  amount  of  mystery.  The  next  step  was 
tlie  impersonation  of  the  incomprehensible  in 
gorgeous  monstrous  forms,  adorned  with  an  endless 
v.ariety  of  emblems,  which  became  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  some  inward  and  secret  meaning. 
The  lecturer,  having  described  in  detail  some  of  the 
various  forms  of  symbolism,  went  on  to  say  that 
Clu-istian  art  had  emancipated  the  spirit  as  such, 
and  the  body  with  its  accidental  formation  was  no 
longer  of  supreme  importance.  The  spirit,  the  in- 
tellect that  lived  in  the  body,  was  all  in  all.  We 
should  step,  with  Christi.an  art,  into  two  worlds  ; 
(1),  a spiritual  world,  in  which  the  intellect  moved 
in  a circle,  took  its  origin  in  the  infinite,  lost  its 
transitory  bodily  form,  and  returned  to  the  source 
from  which  it  emanated ; (2),  a world  of  external 
forms,  which  had  only  a meaning  as  fragile 
vessels  of  the  eternal  intellect.  In  the  Classical 
world  the  spirit  ruled  the  formal  phenomena: 
in  the  e.arly  period  of  Christianity  the  spirit 
sank  into  itself,  neglecting  the  outer  world 
altogether,  separating  it  from  the  spirit,  but  endow- 
ing the  visible  productions  of  Nature  with  some 
outward  meaning,  some  allusion  to  another  world. 
Early  Christian  art,  again,  might  be  considered  under 
the  following  divisions  : — (1.)  From  a religious  point 
of  view,  starting  with  the  life,  death,  and  resurrec-. 
tion  of  Christ,  who  was  the  focus  of  all  things. 
The  eternal  Spirit  was  embodied,  left  its  infinite  form, 
.and  again  freed  from  its  fetters,  regained  its  absolute 
divinity.  (2.)  F’rom  a worldly  point  of  view.  The 
spirit,  freed  and  redeemed  in  Christ,  sought  a totally 
new  sphere  of  action  in  harmony,  love,  duty,  fidelity, 
self-abnegation,  and  bravery.  (3.)  From  an  indi- 
vidu.ally  characteristic  point  of  view.  The  artist, 
with  a freed  soul,  might  now  undertake  to  reproduce 
whatever  he  liked.  He  was  no  longer  bound  by 
canons,  though  the  fact  th.at  the  canons  of  the  old 
world  retained  their  hold  on  the  Christian  mind  to 
some  extent  afforded  a proof  that  .art  could  not  be 
separated  from  its  gradual  historical  development. 

The  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  symbols 
of  the  ancient  world  were  used  in  early  Christian  art 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 


The  Lambeth  Vestry  has  decided  to  borrow 
£20,000  for  pamug  purposes. 
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RENAISSANCE  IN  FRANCE. 

Everything  French  is  sure  to  interest 
us  at  this  moment.  1’he  practical 
French  science  of  war  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  better  theoretical  training  of 
the  Germans.  French  literature  has  for  the 
last  twenty  years  not  ruled  the  refined  society 
of  Europe.  French  art,  however,  has  still  a 
hold  on  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  originality,  united  with  a 
keen  power  of  imagination,  well  balanced  by 
a refined  feeling  for  beautiful  forms.  French 
art  is  still  studied  in  Germany,  and  deserves 
to  be  studied  in  England.  "Whatever  our 
Anglo-Saxon  predilections  may  be,  we  must 
confess  that,  though  the  Gauls  are  not  yet 
capable  of  managing  their  State  affairs,  they 
certainly  manage  matters  of  art  with  great 
skill  and  taste.  The  cause  is  obvious.  In 
political  matters  the  French  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  freedom  ; 
whilst  in  art  they  study  the  products  of  all 
nations  with  intense  diligence,  and  adapt 
whatever  they  find  to  be  really  beautiful.  Pre- 
eminently an  imitative  race,  like  the  Romans  of 
old,  they  use  and  transform  everything 
with  great  liveliness,  and  thus  often  ju'oduce 
admirable  w'orks  of  art.  Dr.  "W.  Liibke’s 
“ History  of  the  Renaissance  in  France,”* 
which  serves  as  a text  for  this  article, 
points  out  the  defects  as  well  as  the  good 
qualities  of  modern  French  architecture. 
Whilst  we  are  still  in  a state  of  transition, 
not  yet  capable  of  breaking  either  with  the 
Classic  or  Gothic  past,  often  mixing  up  the 
two  antagonistic  elements  into  an  incon- 
gruous architectural  “hodge-podge,”  the 
French  have  long  been  capable  of  estab- 
lishing an  architecture  of  their  own — 
graceful  as  well  as  imposing,  effective 
as  well  as  beautiful.  In  literature  and  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  in  art,  the  F rench  have  always 
received  their  first  impulses  from  abroad. 
Greeks  and  Teutons  Inive  worked  out  these 
problems  fromtheir  “ inner  consciousness,”  as 
a Hegelian  student  would  say;  the  French 
have  taken  their  fundamental  forms  from 
other  nations,  from  outer  influences,  made 
themselves  masters  of  these  forms,  and  pro- 
duced something  new.  When  they  rebel, 
they  must  have  a red  Phrygian  cap  as  an 
emblem ; when  they  write  a classical  drama 
they  take  Orestes,  Phedra,  or  Lucretia, 
Brutus,  or  Caesar,  as  the  leading  characters — 
transform  these  ancient  worthies  into  modern 
ladies  with  plenty  of  “ rouge”  on  their  cheeks, 
dressed  in  hoops  and  tucked-up  skirts,  or  into 
gentlemen  with  silk  stockings,  knee-breeches, 
and  sjjlendid  gold  snuff-boxes.  The  Roman 
or  Greek  prototypes  have  vanished.  IVe  see  a 
genuine  French  Orestes  or  Brutus  before  us, 
with  model'll  love  phrases  or  heroic  speeches 
on  his  lips.  This  is  exactly  what  they 
have  done  in  architecture.  Renaissance  in 
Italy  originated  in  the  creative  genius  of  the 
nation.  The  Reformation  which,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  took  a decidedly  theological 
and  metaphysical  direction  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  exercised  in  Italy  a powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  regeneration  of  art.  Whilst 
Reuchlin  urged  the  people  to  study  the 
gloomy  grammar  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  revived  the  study  of 
Greek  philology,  Perugino,  IMichael  Angelo, 
and  Raphael  excited  the  Italians  to  study  the 
prophets  in  imposing  forms,  and  the  (freeks 
in  their  acioinplisheci  works  of  art.  In  the 
North  of  Europe  the  movement  was  spiritual ; 
in  Italy  it  was  a revival  of  beautiful  forms. 
We  are,  however,  spirit  and  body,  and  only 
a union  < f the  two  elements  into  one  har- 
monious total  will  lead  us  to  attain  the  climax 
of  our  artistic  development.  The  French  have 
tried  to  put  this  theory  into  practice.  French 
Renaissance  did  not  take  its  origin  in  an  irre- 
sistible inijiulse  of  the  national  spirit,  but  in 
the  wills  of  kings  and  nobles.  Only  by  degrees 

* CJesohiditp  dcr  Kpnai.ssance  Frankreiohs.  Von  Wn.- 
IIKI.M  Lcbkk.  Profo-saor  der  Kunstfjesekichte  am  Poly- 
tpchnikmn  mat  der  Ivim.Htskule  in  Stuttgart,  (Stuttgart : 
Kknar  and  Seubert.  London:  A.  Siegle,  110,  Loadenhall- 
street.) 


do  ' we  find  the  artistic  genius  of  the 
Ph'ench  mastering  the  despotically  imposed 
foreign  lines  and  forms,  and  working  out  a 
national  stylo,  simple  in  its  conception  and 
elegant  in  its  expression.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  remark  that  in  France  everything 
took  a decidedly  secular  direction.  Whilst  in 
Italy  the  churches  were  principally,  but  not  ex- 
clusively, affected  by  the  newly-revived  style, 
in  France  the  Renaissance  buildings  were 
mostly  tho.se  of  kings.  From  the  castles  of 
Bury  and  Blois,  down  to  the  Louvre  and 
the  Ijuxembourg,  Renaissance  churches  and 
chapels  were  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Renaissance  life  of  France  was  altogether 
different  from  that  of  either  Italy  or  Ger- 
many. In  Italy  the  old  prejudices  of  asceticism 
gave  way ; a new  spirit  of  beauty  and  piety 
in  colours  dawned  over  the  peninsula  in  the 
bright  sun  of  a Southern  sky.  The  merry 
colours  revolted  against  the  darkening  clouds 
of  pietistic  self-abnegation  ; the  old  heathen 
Venus  sprang  again  from  the  silvery  brine  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  regained  her  sway  in  the 
sacred,  spiritualised,  and  very  beautiful  form 
of  the  Aladonna  and  her  child.  Hercules 
appeared  as  IMoses,  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel,  and 
the  majestic  features  of  Jupiter  were  borrowed 
to  give  power  and  dignity  to  the  (.'reator  of 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible.  In  Germany, 
under  a cloudy  sky,  with  at  least  five  months’ 
snow,  covering  meadows  and  fields,  trees, 
and  high-gabled  house  tops,  colours  had  less 
charms,  but  the  minds  of  the  learned  soared 
above  this  world  into  the  regions  of  spiritual 
criticism,  of  theological  coutroverey,  meta- 
physical disjHitations,  and  a correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  hidden  powers  of  Nature.  In 
France,  life  was  a mixture  of  the  two  elements, 
with  a sprinkling  of  chivalrous  love  for 
reality,  pomp,  and  vanity.  French  life  was 
bold,  enterprising,  eager  for  change  and 
adventure.  We  can  scarcely  behold  the  ele- 
gant gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  bronze  vessels 
and  ornamentations,  the  stone  palaces,  with 
their  decorated  fronts,  the  plans  of  the 
castles,  with  their  many  staircases,  without 
being  reminded  of  the  careless  life  that 
must  have  produced  this  style  in  art. 
Above  all  the  mysteriously  winding  stair- 
cases leading  to  some  hidden'  closet,  with  an 
enchanting  view  on  a lovely  garden,  greatly 
excited  our  antiquarian  curiosity,  for  there 
was  always  much  love  to  be  found  in  “la 
belle  France,”  more  than  is  good  for  a well- 
regulated  household.  Whilst  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy  was  sublimely  religious,  and  the  Re- 
naissance in  Germany  profoundly  philoso- 
phico-thcological,  the  Renaissance  in  France 
was  extremely  practical  and  architectural.  In 
Italy  we  may  study  the  revival  of  modern  art 
systematically,  and  trace  its  slow  and  gradual 
progress  from  the  angular  and  heavy  forms 
of  the  middle  ages  to  those  of  modern 
elegance  and  perfection.  In  France  this  task 
is  scarcely  possible  ; we  can  only  divide  our 
subject  into  historical  periods,  and  state  what 
the  ruling  powers  wished  to  have  executed, 
“ selon  leur  bon  plaisir.”  From  the  time  of 
Charles  VIII.,  who  rushed  off  to  Italy  and 
pi;epared  a campaign  of  merry-making,  down 
to  Louis  XIII. , when  the  French  Renaissance 
style  was  settled,  kings  and  nobles  began  to 
build  castles  in  Italian  forms.  Italy  was  in 
those  times  the  powerful  motor  in  poetry, 
science,  art,  and  philosophy.  It  was  in  Italy 
that  Charles  VIII.  for  the  first  time  saw 
triumphal  arches  and  stenographic  works  in 
all  their  sjilendour  ; palaces  with  arcades, 
gardens  with  ponds  and  fountains,  parterres 
of  roses  and  lilies.  It  was  in  Italy  that 
the  F rench  had  an  opportunity  to  compare 
their  dull,  cornery,  heavy,  quaint,  and  dark, 
half-Norman,  half-Gothic  architecture,  with 
the  splendidly-towering,  lofty  and  airy  pro- 
ducts of  Italian  early  Renaissance.  What 
wonder  that  their  hearts  throbbed  with  joy, 
<and  that  they  longed  to  introduce  works  like 
those  of  Rrunellesco,  Ghiberti,  and  IMasaccio  ! 
Do  we  not  even  now  admire  their  genial  con- 
ception ? Italy  taught  the  French  architecture. 
The  French  appear  to  have  forgotten  this 


circumstance  ; they  think  Renaissance  is 
a French  word,  and  that  therefore  France 
must  have  been  the  creator  of  this  new  style. 
The  French  have,  as  usual,  “ annexed” 
foreign  motives  and  forms,  and  altogether 
ignored  those  to  whom  they  owed  them.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  had  the  French 
not  lost  the  historical  basis,  they  might  have 
studied  a little  more  Classical  simplicity,  in  the 
ingenious  variety  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  continued  to  improve  upon  it.  In  Italy, 
as  well  as  in  France,  the  regeneration  of  art 
was  the  consequence  of  an  assiduous  study  of 
the  antique.  Without  the  Greeks,  no  Renais- 
sance. Louis  XL  already  felt  this,  and  tried 
to  improve  the  University  of  Paris,  which 
had  been  for  centuries  the  hotbed  of  meta- 
physical mushrooms  by  introducing  the  study 
of  Greek  classics.  This  study  worked  wonders. 
The  interest  excited  for  heathen  divinities, 
nymphs,  and  sirens  was  immense  ; proper  care 
was  to  be  taken  of  the  body,  and  cricketing 
and  round  games  were  cultivated  to  improve 
the  agility  of  the  limbs  ; both  games  were 
introduced  from  Italy  ; but  onlj^  very  few 
selected  spirits  took  an  interest  in  beautiful 
forms.  Furniture  and  ornamentation  were 
still  very  stiff,  very  Gothic,  very  sombre,  and 
in  perfect  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gauls.  The  style  with  nooks  and  corners,  pin- 
nacles and  little  useless  spires,  and  still  more 
useless  towers,  of  oriels  without  sense,  and 
buttresses  without  purpose — of  all  those 
geometrically-confused  arches,  trefoils,  tri- 
angles, and  circles,  this  whole  mystic  incom- 
prehensibility, expressed  in  piles  of  stone, 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  theological 
subtleties  and  windings,  the  points  and 
counterpoints  of  the  German  mind.  But  to 
the  French,  who  never  dived  deeply  into  any 
mysteries  except  those  of  love  and  equality, 
this  style  soon  became  perfectly  unintelligible. 
The  Italians  taught  them  better  art  ; the 
English  made  them  acquainted  with  politics, 
and  the  Germans  with  science.  Comines 
spiced  his  diplomatic  dispatches  with  artistic 
remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  marble  palaces 
in  Venice,  the  splendid  decorations  of  the 
halls  and  rooms,  the  stately  fm-niture,  and  the 
soft  carpets.  He  admired  the  splendour  of 
the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  the  most  beautiful 
church  he  ever  saw.  He  and  his  successor, 
Cardinal  George  of  Amboise,  became  the 
most  fervent  advocates  of  the  new  artistic 
tendency  in  France,  rvliich  they  had  leai'ned 
to  admire  in  Italy.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  was 
aroused  in  France,  the  French  used  it  with 
intense  fervour.  But  the  new  tendency  was 
mixed  with  many  a superstition  dear  to  the 
middle  ages.  The  architects  felt  a new 
electric  fluid  streaming  through  the  world, 
and  applied  it  in  the  beginning  to  light  up  their 
old  Gothic  forms.  In  the  time  of  Francis  I., 
(1515-1547)  the  change  in  life  and  architec- 
ture was  more  decided.  He  himself  was 
beautifully  made,  brave  as  Achilles,  and  loved 
wit  and  art,  wine  and  science.  He  was  the 
first  to  admit  ladies  at  court.  “ A court 
without  ladies,”  he  declared,  “is  a year 
without  spring,  a spring  without  roses.” 
Castles  and  palaces  were  built,  and  provi- 
ded with  reception  halls  and  cosy  closets, 
libraries  and  sumptuous  bedrooms,  front  and 
back  staircases,  front  and  back  gardens, 
bowers,  and  statues ; but  an  Italian  was  in 
reality  the  soul  of  all  these  new  changes  and 
forms.  Benvenuto  Cellini  had  to  invent,  to 
suggest,  to  create  for  France;  he  had  to 
make  golden  salt-cellars,  silver  vases,  a 
colossal  fountain  for  Fontainebleau,  and 
twelve  silver  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
which  served  as  candlesticks  at  the  royal  table. 
Francis  I.  and  the  genial  Cellini  were  friends; 
the  philosophical  artist,  endowed  -with 
boundless  imagination  and  a keen  sense 
of  beauty,  found  in  the  king  a master  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  his  eminent  qualities, 
and  thus  ai't  flourished  with  magic 
power  in  France.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  that 
highly  accomplished  master,  versed  in  all  the 
sciences  of  his  times ; Andrea  del  Sarto,  Rosso, 
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and  Primaticcio  took  their  abode  in  France, 
and  turned  Fontainebleau  into  a perfect 
museum.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
marble  statues  and  casts  of  the  column  of 
Trajan,  of  Laocoon,  Venus,  Ariadne,  &c., 
adorned  the  palace  of  Francis  I.  Raphael 
painted  a S.  Michael  for  him,  and  Titian 
painted  his  portrait.  The  French  king  turned 
abbeys  into  studios  for  Italian  artists,  and  his 
spirit  created  a fervid  love  for  beauty  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  The  archi- 
tects at  that  period  were  Frenchmen,  and 
kept  to  the  old  regulations  and  plans — though 
they  had  to  break  with  the  past  and  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  modern 
Italian  art.  They  did  this  by  degrees — first  in 
secular  buildings,  and,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  even  in  churches.  The 
palaces  preserved  an  outer  and  an  inner  court 
{hasse  cour  and  cour  oThoimeur).  The  plan  of  a 
castle  may  be  best  studied  in  that  of  Bury. 
We  have  a draw-bridge,  flanked  by  two 
towers  ; a principal  court-yard,  surrounded 
by  dwellings  ; a long  gallery,  the  show  apart- 
ment of  those  times  ; double  staircases  lead- 
ing into  the  ornamental  garden,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a wall,  at  the  further  end  of 
which  stood  a small  chapel ; a fruit  garden, 
the  wall  of  which  was  provided  with  a tower 
for  pigeons,  and,  large  domestic  buildings.  But 
these  forms  were  endowed  altogether  with  a 
new  spirit.  The  towers  which  in  olden  times 
served  as  a means  of  defence  were,  as  such, 
useless';  they  received  large  windows  to  over- 
look the  beauty  of  the  country.  During  the 
middle  ages  men  turned  their  minds,  houses, 
and  castles  too  much  inwardly.  This  is  the 
reason  that  our  very  best  Gothic  churches  are 
in  places  where  nothing  can  be  seen  of  them. 
Later  castles  and  churches  turned  their 
fronts  outwards ; they  began  to  look  hospitable 
and  solemnly  inviting.  The  unwieldy  big 
gates,  with  a crippled,  dwarfish  door  at  their 
sides,  were  changed  into  high  portals  with 
an  elegant  cornice  ; the  windows  on  the  roof 
still  preserved  some  Gothic  forms  with 
pinnacles,  but  they  were  more  in  the  shape  of 
pillars  and  columns  ; the  windows  were  pro- 
vided, but  only  for  a time,  with  stone  cross- 
beams, and  the  frames  ornamented  with  fine 
Gothic  mouldings.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  ground-plan  was  still  confused 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  symmetry,  but  by 
degrees  a greater  regularity  was  observed 
in  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  building.  Most  of  the  castles  built  under 
Francis  I.,  as  Chambord,  Madrid,  La  Muette, 
and  Andre,  consisted  of  more  oiTess  numerous 
independent  lodges,  each  of  which  was  pro- 
vided with  a sitting-room,  bed-room,  dressing- 
room,  retiring-room,  and  a separate  entrance 
and  staircase.  Every  floor  had  a “salon,”  a 
kind  of  drawing-room,  or  even  several  such 
rooms,  occupying  as  far  as  possible  a central 
position.  As  we  mentioned  before,  the  most 
important  apartment  in  these  palaces  was 
the  gallery — a hall  of  oblong  dimensions — 
very  much  like  the  Assyrian  halls  of  state, 
of  which  the  banqueting-rooms  of  the  old 
castles  form  the  transition  links.  These 
galleries,  with  their  ceilings  in  gold  and 
colours,  their  pictures  and  rich  stucco  orna- 
mentation, had  an  effect  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  old  halls  with  their  cross-vaults 
supported  by  pillars,  and  their  high-arched 
windows  with  painted  glass  panes.  The  high 
turret-like  roofs,  with  windows,  and  their 
ugly  companions,  the  thin  chimneys,  were 
kept  as  a dear  relic  of  Gothic  quaintness, 
and  served  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
imposing  lines  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
The  light  decorations  of  the  walls,  the 
mouldings  round  the  doors  and  windows,  the 
division  of  walls  by  pilasters  or  half-columns, 
and  the  cornices,  took  decidedly  Greek  forms. 
In  Italy  everything  was  well  balanced : no 
protruding,  dish-cover  like  house-tops  were 
allowed ; the  lines  with  the  Italians  were 
straight,  interrupted  only  by  statues  or  vases 
on  pedestals,  delineating  their  elegant  forms 
on  the  dai-k  blue  sky  as  back  ground.  The 
French  also  adopted  the  early  decoration  of 


the  Italians — the  Corinthian  capitals,  with 
only  one  row  of  acanthus  leaves,  out  of 
which  grew  dolj^hins,  dragons,  and  various 
winding  figures.  Elegance  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  variety  of  motive,  grace  of 
invention,  and  a peculiar  delicacy  in  the 
execution,  distinguished  the  French  artists 
above  those  of  all  other  nations,  as  soon  as 
they  made  themselves  more  acquainted  with 
the  antique.  The  interior  decoration  of  these 
buildings  opened  even  a greater  field  for  the 
ornamentist.  Ceilings  with  rich  panellings 
and  rosettes,  belts  charged  with  foliage  and 
guilloches,  beautifully  carved  in  marble  and 
profusely  gilt,  produced  wonderful  effects, 
heightened  by  the  well  chosen  heavy  tapestry 
in  silk,  damask,  taffeta,  or  velvet,  in  plain 
colours  with  flower  joatterns,  or  in  Gobelins, 
with  rich  pictorial  representations.  Chairs, 
beds,  baldachins,  tables,  consoles,  cui-tains, 
looking-glasses,  and  frames  of  pictures,  were 
all  brought  into  strict  harmony  with  the  new 
stylej  All  mimicry  was  avoided  ; the  orna- 
mentation was  rich,  but  not  overdone  ; the 
patterns  were  graceful ; nymphs,  sirens, 
dolphins,  arabesc(ues,  telamons  and  carya- 
tides, tritons  and  imaginary  animals,  did 
not  look  like  a collection  of  ill-arranged, 
badly-united,  grotesquely  composed  mon- 
sters. The  upper  ornaments  were  not 
made  heavier  than  the  lower,  nor  the  laws 
of  gravitation  disregarded ; the  acanthus 
did  not  look  like  badly-cooked  and  worse 
dished-up  cabbage -leaves,  nor  the  vines 
like  ' curl-papers,  nor  the  grapes  like  small 
cannon-balls.  The  paintings  filling  up  the 
walls  and  panels,  replacing  the  old-fashioned 
wood-carvings,  were  tasteful — many  of  the 
refined  Italian  patterns  having  been  introduced. 
At  last,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  all  became  confusion,  all  fell  into 
those  mistakes  which  some  of  our  modern 
artists  appear  most  eager  to  imitate.  Our 
study  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  products  of 
Lescot,  Bullaux,  de  L’Orme,  de  Bi’osse,  &c., 
who  teach  us  how  to  use  borrowed  forms,  and 
to  endow  them  with  charming  originality. 
Dr.  Liibke’s  work  serves  this  purpose.  He 
traces  step  by  step  the  growth  of  French 
Renaissance  from  the  times  of  Charles  'Flu, 
to  those  of  Louis  XIII.,  when  with  Louis 
XIV.,  the  real  Cinque-Cento  became  a matter 
of  the  past,  and  the  sickly  spirit  of  the 
age  produced  sickly  forms  in  art.  The 
publication  of  historical  books  like  the 
monograph  in  question,  and  also  Dr. 
Liibke’s  “ History  of  Art,”  which  has 
reached  a fifth  edition,  notwithstanding  the 
sanguinary  struggle  which  the  Germans 
had  to  go  through,  shows  what  vitality 
exists  in  Germany  in  matters  of  art.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  a correct  apprecia- 
tion of  history  and  a thorough  knowledge  of 
theory  serve  even  a genius.  The  difference 
between  a genius  and  an  every-day  artist  is 
that  the  genius  has  the  theory  inborn ; he  knows 
it  intuitively,  he  has  it  in  his  eyes,  in  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  he  follows  out  the  abstract 
rules  of  art  unconsciously.  But  not  all  artists 
are  bom  geniuses  ; what  the  one  possesses  as 
a gift  from  above  the  other  has  to  acquire 
by  hard  study,  and  the  study  cannot  be 
limited  to  a mere  practical  reproduction  of 
certain  forms  ; he  has  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  historical  progress  of  the 
different  styles,  as  the  only  means  of  repro- 
ducing what  is  good,  of  avoiding  what  is 
bad,  of  improving  what  is  capable  of 
further  development.  This  we  learn  only 
through  history.  We  often  see  our  archi- 
tects clinging  to  certain  forms  with  a polyp’s 
tenacity,  or  we  see  them  changing  those 
forms  ; but,  unacquainted  with  their  origin, 
they  distort  them,  mix  them  up  with  others, 
and  produce  some  of  those  eyesores  which 
disgrace  the  thoroughfares  of  London.  Our 
modern  times  are  not  made  for  Renaissance, 
but  Renaissance  is  certainly  made  for  our 
times.  The  long  straight  lines  which 
form  its  basis,  interrupted  with  arches, 
afford  us  plenty  of  space  for  showing  our 
talents ; whilst  the  obsolete  Gothic  is  more 
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convenient  for  tho.se  who  like  quaintness  to 
hide  their  ignorance  in  taste,  their  want  of 
knowledge  in  decorative  motives,  their  total 
incapacity  of  pro<lucing  a modern  build- 
ing. W e would  especially  advise  our  young 
striving  artists  to  study  Renaissance,  that  of 
Italy  first,  and  that  of  France  next.  The 
Germans  have  in  later  times,  through  an  in- 
defatigable study  of  Greek  monuments  of 
art,  and  the  best  Cinque-Cento,  produced, 
under  Schinkel,  an  entirely  new  architectural 
school,  which  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
old  Greek  Classic  style  through  a happy  com- 
bination of  the  be.st  Renaissance  ornaments 
into  perfect  harmony  with  the  wants  and 
tastes  of  our  age.  The  modern  spirit  of  in- 
quiring philosophy  wants  light,  fresh  air, 
and  as  few  nooks  and  corners  and  hiding 
places  as  possible.  X. 

OLD  CHURCHES  OF  SOUTH  LANCASHIRE. 
(^Continued  from  page  243.) 

Besides  the  plain,  but  more  usual  type  of 
Lancashire  IMediajval  church  architecture, 
spoken  of  in  a previous  article  (March  31st),  there 
are  richer,  older,  larger  churches  found  in  some  of 
the  densely  populated  towns.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  the  Cathedral  Church  in  Manchester 
and  the  parish  churches  of  Wigan  and  Lancaster — 
the  latter,  tliongh  in  North  Lancashire,  having  ever}'' 
characteristic  of  a South  l.ancashire  church.  These 
buildings  are  few  and  far  between  ; they  were  built 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  belong  to  the  richest 
and  latest  type  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  The 
ground  plans  are  very  varied,  are  much  larger,  and 
differ  considerably,  not  only  from  their  plainer 
neighbours  of  the  following  century,  but  also  from 
one  another;  the  general  character,  however,  of  nave 
and  side  aisles,  choir  and  side  aisles  or  chapels,  and  a 
tower  without  spire,  remains  the  same.  The  tower.s 
are  placed  at  the  west  end,  as  a rule,  but  that  of 
Wigan  Chm-ch  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  north 
side;  they  are  both  lofty  and  imposing,  with  rich 
but  slender  buttresses  placed  at  the  angles,  two 
buttresses  on  the  front  of  each  face.  A spiral 
staircase  is  often  placed  in  one  of  the  outer  angles, 
but  concealed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  adjoining 
buttresses.  The  towers  are  generally  di'vided  by 
string-courses  into  four  stages,  and  rise  two  stories 
above  the  roof  of  the  nave,  the  buttresses  being 
similarly  subdivided  by  the  same  string-courses  and 
by  plain  or  gabled  set-offs.  The  upper  story  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  always  of  very  rich 
design ; the  former  usually  contains  one  large 
transomed  window  on  each  side,  with  rich  tracery  in 
the  arched  head,  and  panelling  from  the  springing 
of  the  arch  to  the  string  under  the  battlement ; this 
is  found  in  Manchester  Cathedral.  In  Wigan  Church 
there  are  two  three-light  transomed  windows  on 
each  face  with  a string  course  above,  and  over  that 
a line  of  panelling,  broken  in  the  centre  by  a clock 
dial,  and  a string-course  above  the  panelling.  The 
upper  story  of  Lancaster  Church  tower  is  entirely 
plain,  but  has  a large  four-light  debased  window  on 
each  side,  wdth  ornamental  carving  in  the  heads  of 
the  arches.  The  towers  are  crowned  by  well-moulded 
battlements,  which  are  sometimes  plain  and  some-, 
times  open,  but  they  never  have  a very  imposing 
appearance.  The  pinnacles  are  small,  but  elaborate ; 
they  crown  the  bxrttresses,  and  two  or  three  are 
often  grouped  at  the  angles,  one  or  two  pinnacles 
of  smaller  size  being  often  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart  on  each  face  of  the  tower.  The  clock  dials 
are  important  features,  their  position  being  very 
often  coeval  with  the  building ; this  is  the  case  in 
Manchester  and  Wigan.  In  the  former  they  occupy 
the  third  story,  or  that  just  above  the  nave,  and 
form  the  centre  on  three  sides  of  a beautiful 
pannelled  story ; the  dial  is  omitted  on  the  east 
side  of  this  tower.  The  lower  stories  of  the  tower 
are  very  plain,  sometimes  having  a door  in  the  west 
face  and  large  window  above,  but  very  often 
without  these  features ; and  only  an  insignificant 
staircase  doorway  is  provided,  and  small  windows 
placed  sometimes  only  on  one  side,  and  sometimes 
on  all  the  sides  of  the  upper  story.  Sometimes 
the  tower  opens  by  a large  arch  into  the  nave,  but 
often  has  not  the  slightest  internal  connection — in 
the  latter  case  being  simply  a belfry  throughout. 
The  nave  is  long,  wide,  and  low,  with  broad  side 
aisles,  which  are  not  so  high  as  the  nave,  but  often 
of  nearly  the  same  width.  In  Manchester  Cathe- 
dral there  are  two  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
both  of  these  being  under  the  same  lean-to  roof,  but 
separated  internally  by  an  arcade.  The  clerestory 
wall  generally  has  flat  buttresses  crowned  ■with 
pinnacles ; these  divide  the  wall  into  a number  of 
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bays,  each  bay  containinp;  a large  and  wide  window. 

In  Jlanchester  Cathedral  there  are  wide  six-liglit 
windo>VH  in  each  bay,  with  tracery  in  the  arched 
heads,  and  richly  carved  spandrels.  In  Wigan 
Church  there  are  two  two-light  arch-headed 
windows,  and  Lancaster  has  one  arch-headed 
window.  The  windows  are  very  numerous  in  all 
cases,  and  placed  near  to  each  otlier — a well-known 
featiwe  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  Above  the 
windows  is  a richly-moulded  string  and  battlement, 
the  latter  being  sometimes  open,  and  very  rich.  It 
is  in  general  appearance  like  that  of  the  tower,  and 
broken  at  equal  distances  by  the  pinnacles,  which 
form  a highly  picturesque  .sky-line.  The  roofs  are 
flat,  and  entirely  concealed  by  the  battlement.  The 
nave  aisles  generally  have  a similar  battlement  to 
that  of  the  nave,  which  hides  a flat  lean-to  roof. 
The  side  aisles  are  divided  by  buttresses  into  a num- 
ber of  bays  of  equal  width,  the  buttresses  being  often 
richly  panelled,  and  crowned  by  pinnacles.  Each 
bay  contains  a large  arched  window,  the  arched  head 
being  little  more  than  two  straight  lines,  rounded  at 
the  angle  of  junction  with  the  jambs;  the  two- 
centred  arch  is,  however,  found  over  the  wider 
windows.  The  walls  are  left  plain,  and  the  window's 
are  more  lofty,  and  set  at  a much  greater  distance 
from  each  other  than  those  of  the  clerestory ; they 
are  divided  into  many  lights,  sometimes  std)- 
arcuated,  and  having  characteristic  tracery  in  the 
arched  heads,  with  a string-course  below  and  dri]i- 
stone  above.  These  windows  are  always  Late  in 
style,  and  those  of  a debased  character  are  by  no 
means  rare.  The  stone  seats  for  mullions  on  the 
window-sills  are  often  left  uncut,  as  at  Lancaster.  A 
bold  plinth  is  alw.ays  found  round  the  whole  church  ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  wiienever  ground  of 
liigher  level  occurs,  however  slight  the  difference 
may  be,  the  plinth  is  raised  to  suit  it,  this  elevation 
being  executed  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  being 
often  placed  in  the  centre,  but  .still  more  frequently 
to  the  east  end  of  a bay.  This  can  be  seen  in  Man- 
chester and  Wigan,  and  also  in  Lancaster,  and  at 
Furness  Abbey,  in  North  Lancashire.  There  is 
generally  a south  porch ; but  small  side  doorways  are 
constantly  found.  These  side  doors  are  placed  under 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  aisle  windows,  the  string- 
course under  the  ivindow's  being  raised  in  conse- 
quence, or  if  the  doorway  is  very  large  the  window 
is  left  out,  as  at  Wigan.  Their  general  form  .is  a 
depressed  arch,  in  a square  frame,  and  over  this  a label, 
the  jambs  ornamented  with  shafts,  and  the  spandrels 
filled  with  shields  and  foliage.  The  choir,  or  chancel, 
is,  as  a general  nde,  merely  a continuation  of  the 
nave,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  separated  by  a 
large  octagonal  turret  on  either  side,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  side  walls  and  crowned  by  stone  spires ; 
these  turrets  are  often  very  richly  decorated.  At 
other  times  the  choir  is  a continuation  of  the  nave 
without  any  external  break.  The  clerestory  is 
generally  tlie  same,  or  nearly  so.  Often  the  nave 
and  choir  are  of  equal  length,  and  the  turrets  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  church,  as  in  Manchester 
Cathedral ; but  sometimes  the  choir  is  much  shorter, 
as  at  Wigau.  There  are  generally  side  aisles  or 
ehapels  north  and  south  of  the  choir ; the  side 
aisles  are  for  the  most  part  a continuation  of  the 
nave  side  aisles,  but  very  often  chapels  are  found  of 
the  same  height,  sometimes  outside  the  aisles,  and 
sometimes  as  a substitute  for  them.  The  chapels  are 
of  the  same  general  character,  but  often  much  wider, 
and  covered  with  gabled  roofs,  which  give  a remark- 
ably rich  effect  to  the  east  end  of  the  entire  chiuch. 
Cusping  is  abundantly  introduced  both  in  windows, 
battlements,  and  panelling.  Transepts  are  never 
found. 

Intern.alh',  the  oak  roof  of  the  nave  is  very  flat, 
and  often  very  beautiful ; the  fronts  of  the  main 
beams  are  richly  carved,  with  wall-posts  and  struts 
placed  at  the  ends  of  each  beam,  the  wall-posts 
resting  on  richly  carved  corbels  or  shafts,  the  shafts 
being  often  provided  with  capitals,  strings,  aud  ba.ses, 
and  resting  on  the  capitals  of  the  nave  or  choir 
arcade.  The  slightly  inclined  slopes  of  the  roof  are 
divided  by  richly-moulded  stiffeuing-pieces  aud 
purlins  into  a number  of  large  s(iuares,  wdiich 
.squares  are  sometimes  carved  in  an  elaborate 
geometrical  pattern,  and  at  other  times  left  plain, 
the  latter  being  the  rule.  The  aisles  and  chapels  are 
covered  by  similar,  but  plainer  roofs.  Bosses  are 
not  often  found.  The  internal  walls  are  often 
plastered,  with  stone  dressings.  The  pillars  and 
arches  are  remarkably  rich,  and  are  generally 
splendid  examples  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
architecture.  There  is  always  a fine  large  arch 
between  the  nave  and  choir.  The  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  choir  arcade  sometimes  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  the  nave,  both  in 
general  effect  and  richness  in  detail.  This  is  to  be 
seen  at  Lancaster.  The  font  with  its  canoiiy  is 
always  very  elaborate,  aud  of  the  same  date  as  the 


church.  The  wood-work,  coeval  with  the  church,  is 
of  great  value,  and  of  the  richest  detail.  The  choir 
stalls  in  Manchester  Cathedral  are  certainly  among 
the  finest  stalls  in  England.  There  are  often  rich 
wooden  screens  before  the  side  chapels ; and  at 
Lancaster  parish  church  there  is  a fine  wooden 
altar-screen. 

Beautiful  though  these  churches  may  be,  the 
beaut3’’  is  like  the  flicker  .of  the  dying  ember  ; a 
strong  debasing  influence  is  plainly  marked,  which 
influence  is  clearlj'  manifested  in  the  plainer  sixteenth 
aud  seventeenth  century  churches  of  Deane, 
Prescot,  Huj’ton,  Farnworth,  Aughton,  Halsall, 
Prestwich,  Cheadle,  Radcliffe,  Kivington,  Eccles,  and 
formerly  in  Bolton,  forming  a strong  contrast  to 
those  progressive  architectural  davs  prior  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  architect’s  main  idea 
was,  not  eccentricity,  fashion,  or  the  burle.sque,  but 
grandeur  in  conception,  beauty  in  form,  and  truth- 
fulness in  execution,  not  onl}'  in  the  most  imposing 
mass,  but  also  in  the  humblest  detail  or  ornament. 

R.  II.  Sx.vPE. 


THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  BILLINGSGATE 
MARKET. 

The  Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  in 
their  report  relatiye  to  Billingsgate  Market, 
which  was  taken  into  consideration  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  state  that 
thej'  had  before  them  seyeral  plans  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improyement  of  the  market,  which  they 
carefulh'  considered.  Finding  that  any  attempt  to 
extend  the  market  to  the  eastward  would  beo])po.sed 
b_y  her  jMajest}'’s  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and 
that  the  owners  of  property  to  the  westward  of 
Darkhouse-lane  would  oppose  any  extension  of  the 
market  in  that  direction,  they  instructed  the  architect 
to  prepare  a plan  for  enlarging  the  market  bj'  ex- 
tending the  .same  up  to  and  including  the  west  side 
of  Darkhouse-lane,  -which  he  has  done.  After 
further  considering  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  them 
that  the  requirements  of  the  market  would  be  suffi- 
cientlj'  met  bj'  thus  extending  the  market  as  shown 
upon  the  plan,  and  making  such  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
the  whole  of  the  market  as  experience  had  shown  to 
be  requisite  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade,  and  the 
due  and  proper  earrjdng  on  and  conducting  of  the 
business  of  the  market ; and  after  mature  deliberation 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  objects 
might  be  attained  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  £1.50,000,  including  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
property  that  does  not  alreadj'  belong  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. The)'  therefore  recommend  that  they  should 
be  authorised  to  prosecute  the  Bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary powers  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  acquire  the 
property  required  for  the  extension  of  the  market  to 
the  western  side  of  Darkhouse-lane,  and  to  raise  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £150,000  tor  that  purpose,  and 
for  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the  market ; 
and  also  to  amend  the  Billingsgate  Market  Act, 
184G,  with  reference  to  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  tolls,  stallage,  rents,  and  market  dues,  and  in  such 
other  manner  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Corporation  and  the  due  aud  proper 
management  and  regulation  of  the  market. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  OLD  CATHEDRALS. 

A MEETING  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  fortnight,  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Vale. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Huggins,  “ On  the  so-called  Restoration"  of  our 
Cathedrals  and  Abbey  Churches.”  After  dwelling 
at  some  length  on  the  beauty  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  value  of  the  edifices  in  question,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  expression  of  his  views  as  to  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  operation  csilled  restoration, 
to  which  so  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  abbeys  and 
ancient  parish  churches  had  been  subjected  through- 
out the  land.  He  said  it  was  cutting  away  the  old 
familiar  face  that  had  looked  out  upon  and  been 
lovingly  looked  upon  by  a score  of  human  genera- 
tions; the  face  on  which  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
ages  had  been  cast ; that  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
time  and  change,  weather  and  atmosphere,  and 
other  natural  influences,  and  which  had  given  it 
such  tints  and  harmonies  as  rendered  it  more 
beautiful  than  in  its  prime — tints  and  harmonies 
that  lent  new  gladness  to  the  sunbeam,  and  that 
beggared  all  the  artificial  polychroniy  in  the  world : 
it  was  cutting  away  all  this,  and  substituting  for  it 
a feelingless  mask  of  new  stone  hewn  by  workmen 
of  to-day.  It  was  putting  the  inside,  the  mere 
lining  of  an  old  church,  into  a new  outside  one; 


the  new  one  being  supposed  to  exhibit  the  design 
and  character  which  the  old  one  exhibited  700  or 
800  years  ago.  So  had  many  of  our  finest  cathe- 
drals been  “ restored,”  not  only  obliterating  so  many 
beautiful  pictures,  but  wiping  out  so  mach  historic 
record  which  existed  for  us  in  these  stone  relics  of 
the  past.  It  was  of  no  use  to  tell  him  that  this 
treatment  of  the  edifices  in  question  was  for  their 
preservation,  because  it  made  them  not  worth  pre- 
serving. It  was  the  destruction  of  everything  in 
them  for  which  we  loved  and  prized  them.  So 
treated,  any  building  lost  its  identity  and  merged  its 
existence  in  another,  a new  aud  comparatively  un- 
interesting building.  If  asked  what  he  would  do 
with  these  structures,  he  would  answer  “ Let  them 
alone  ” ; and  seeing  they  were  confessedly  unsuit- 
able forms  as  regards  their  present  uses,  employ  the 
money  in  entirely  building  suitable  ones,  exactly 
adapted  to  the  present  worship — a course  by  which 
we  should  have  in  each  case  two  cathedrals,  one  a 
really  useful  one,  and  the  other  left  in  its  integrity, 
and  all  its  native  and  acquired  beauty,  instead  of 
one  bad  one,  uncomfortable  as  a chnrch,  and  spoiled 
as  an  antiquity.  As  to  the  old  buildings,  he  believed 
that,  in  a majority  of  instances,  with  their  enor- 
mously thick  walls,  they  had  sufficient  strength  left 
in  them  to  brave  the  Tooth  of  time  and  be  the  de- 
light of  all  men  of  taste  for  ages  to  come,  increas- 
ing in  interest  and  beauty  for  every  succeeding 
generation ; and  when  they  fell  to  ruins  being  more 
beautifid  still — a state,  however,  which,  if  duly 
protected,  they  would  be  many  centuries  in  reaching, 
for  those  buildings  that  had  reached  it  did  not  reach 
it  by  the  action  of  any  agent  at  present  operating 
on  our  cathedrals,  but  only  by  violence,  war,  or  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  reformers.  It  was  gene- 
rally supposed  that  for  the  loss  of  all  this  historic 
interest,  and  of  the  beauty  that  time  and  weather 
bestow,  -we  were  compensated  by  getting  back  in. 
each  instance  the  original  architectural  beauty  of 
the  building  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author  ; 
but  tliis  was  a great  mistake.  He  believed  this  re- 
storation not  only  did  not  bring  back  the  original 
beauty  of  the  building,  but  it  took  away  what  little 
may  have  remained  of  it.  He  did  not  blame  the 
architects  for  this  evil  so  much  as  the  clergy,  who 
had  otherwise  injured  the  study  and  thwarted  the 
progress  of  architecture  by  undue  interference  in 
the  style  and  design  of  ecclesiastical  structures. 

A discussion  ensued  upon  the  subject,  after  which 
a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Huggins. 


Rochester  Casti.e. — The  Rochester  To-wir  Coun- 
cil have  made  a rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Rochester  Castle 
gardens  as  a place  of  public  resort.  The  gardens 
■will  be  laid  out  and  planted  by  means  of  a public 
sub.scription,  but  the  Corporation  have  the  power  to 
make  a rate  on  the  citizens  for  their  maintenance. 
Plans  have  been  approved  for  laying  out  the  ground. 

Disused  Graveyards. — Mr.  Robert  Baker,  one- 
of  the  chief  inspectors  of  factories,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Roy.al  Sanitary  Commission,  which  appears 
in  their  second  report,  just  issued,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  all  disused  graveyards  in  cities  and 
towns  should  be  asphalted  or  flagged  over,  the 
gravestones  being  set  among  the  flags  or  in  the 
asphalte.  In  the  city  of  York,  and  even  in  Leeds 
now,  he  says,  the  disused  graveyards  remain  as 
they  were  originally  before  the  cemeteries  were  put 
in  operation,  and  so  many  bodies  have  been  interred 
there  that  -when  the  rain  falls  it  must  necessarily 
pass  through  the  yards  where  the  interments  have 
taken  place,  and  may  materially  affect  the  wells  in 
the  neighbourhood,  if  there  are  wells  there.  Ceme- 
teries, Sir.  Baker  states,  should  never  be  upon  a 
hill  or  upon  the  side  of  a hill,  unless  -n-here  sloping 
towards  a river.  He  thinks  that  at  every  cemetery 
there  should  be  a mortuary  for  from  one  to  fifty 
bodies,  with  separate  cells  with  locks  and  keys,  the 
numbers  of  the  cells  and  keys  to  correspond,  and 
that  it  -\vould  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  non-conta- 
gious diseases  that  the  bodies  of  the  poor  should  be 
conveyed  soon  after  death  to  these  mortuaries — if 
need  be,  at  the  public  expense — the  key  to  be  given 
up  to  the  relatives  from  the  time  the  body  is  depo- 
sited in  the  cell  until  the  time  of  interment,  which 
time  should  be  fixed  in  order  to  prevent  offence  in 
the  summer  time.  The  removal  of  bodies  to  these 
mortuaries  to  be  optional  when  the  death  has  occurred 
from  a non-contagious  disease,  but  compidsory  when 
it  has  occurred  from  a disease  that  is  contagious.  In 
this  latter  case,  Mr.  Baker  is  of  opinion  that  it  should 
also  be  compulsory  to  have  the  body  placed  -within  a. 
shell  within  a coffiu  (if  it  be  desirable  that  it  should 
be  kept  for  the  arrival  of  friends),  and  that  between 
the  coffin  and  the  shell  there  should  be  an  interstice 
of  pitch,  the  lid  of  the  shell  being  also  pitched  on, 
but  with  a glass  over  the  face. 
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GODWIN  & CRISP’S  DESIGNS  FOR  THE 
BRISTOL  ASSIZE  COURTS. 

WE  have  more  than  once  been  invited  to  give 
the  designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  Godwin  & 
Crisp  fo*"  Bristol  Assize  Courts,  and  only  a few 
days  si^i®®  ''^®  received  a letter  from  an  esteemed 
Manchester  correspondent  asking  us  to  do  so.  We 
tliis  week  comply  svith  the  request.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  no  doubt  remember  that  this  competi- 
tion was  a rather  extraordinary  one.  Three  prizes 
were  offered,  and  a limited  number  of  architects — 
thirteen  if  onr  memory  serves  us  correctly — were 
invited  to  submit  designs.  In  due  course  the  designs 
were  sent  in,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  requested  to 
advise  the  Committee  in  the  matter  of  selection.  After 
conscientious  and  marked  consideration,  he  awarded 
•the  first  prize  of  £105  for  the  plan  bearing  the  motto 
“lOGG;”  the  second,  of  £52  10s.,  to  “.lEclesColstonian;” 
and  the  third,  of  £2G  5s.  to  “ Nisi  prius.”  It  was  found 
on  referring  to  the  authors  of  the  mottoes,  that  Messrs. 
Godwin  & Crisp  had  swept  off  the  three  prizes  ; 
and  one  reason  why  they  were  so  successful  was, 
they  strictly  complied  with  the  printed  conditions. 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  their  designs  was  the 
preservation  of  the  historical  Colston’s  Hall.  Some 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  raised  an  objection 
that  their  plans  had  not  been  considered  on  their 
merits,  and  various  reasons  were  urged  in  defence  of 
the  statement.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  memorialised 
to  reconsider  his  decision,  or  to  advise  a second  com- 
petition. This  he  refused  to  do,  and  gave  unanswer- 
able reasons  for  his  refusal.  The  Corporation,  how- 
ever, when  it  received  the  report  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, refused  to  be  governed  by  it.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  in  an  article  written  at  the  time,  said : ‘‘The 
whole  affair  is,  in  fact,  a specimen  of  those  corporate 
-and  committee  ways  wliich  are  the  bane  of  architectural 
,ort,  and  which  have  covered  the  land  with  third  and 
fourth-rate  specimens  of  the  incapacity  of  third  and 
fourth-rate  men.”  After  a great  deal  of  squabbling, 
and  in  opposition  to  a protest  from  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  and  a memorial 
from  well-known  men,  a second  competition  was 
decided  on.  In  the  second  competition  Messrs.  God- 
win & Crisp  carried  off  the  second  prize  for  a 
■design,  of  which  we  will  give  an  engraving  in  an  early 
number. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Institute  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  Pre.sident,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Wyatt,  in  the  chair,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
■Cockerell  informing  the  Council  and  Members  of  the 
■death  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of 
the  Foreign  Members  of  the  Institute,  M.  FeUx 
Duban,  which  took  place  at  Bordeaux  during  the 
•early  days  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  Several  donations 
in  books  to  the  library  having  been  announced,  the 
thanks  of  the  Institute  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Penrose,  tendered  to  the  various  donors.  Mr.  Edward 
Birchall  (Associate),  of  Leeds,  was  then  unanimously 
elected  a Fellow. 

Presentation  of  Royal  Gold  Medal  and 
Institute  Prizes. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  it  was  his  agreeable 
duty  to  present  (with  the  concurrence  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen)  this  year’s  Royal  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Institute  to  Dr.  Fergusson.  It  would 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  him  (the  President) 
had  the  duty  fallen  to  other  hands  than  his,  for  any 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  that  chair  could  more  fully 
have  stated  the  claims  which  Dr.  Fergusson  possessed 
to  that  honour.  However,  it  gave  him  (Mr.  Wyatt) 
the  opportunity  of  stating  thus  publicly  the  great 
personal  regard  and  'esteem  he  had  long  felt  for  Mr. 
Fergusson.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
upon  what  principle  or*  method  this  annual  Royal 
Gold  Medal  was  disposed  of  by  the  Institute.  Though 
no  definite  rule  had  ever  been  laid  down  for  its  ap- 
propriation, the  custom  of  late  years  had  been — 
firstly,  to  award  it  to  some  foreign  architect  or  anti- 
quary of  distinction ; secondly,  to  an  English  archi- 
tect of  eminence  who  had  succeeded  in  executing  a 
building  or  buildings  of  great  merit ; and  thirdly,  to 
one  (architect  or  not)  who  had  made  any  notable 
contribution  to  the  history  or  literature  of  the  pro- 
fession. Happily  for  himself,  Mr.  Fergusson  had 
not  adopted  the  profession  of  an  architect ; the  medal 
was  awarded  to  him  for  his  patience,  zeal,  and  industry 
as  an  antiquary,  and  for  his  high  power  as  an  architec- 
tural historian  and  author.  It  was  not  necessary 
in  that  room  and  on  that  occasion  to  enumerate 
the  works  which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  architecture  and  its  branches ; he 
would  simply  say  that  they  formed  a really  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Institute  Library.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  country  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Fergusson  not 


only  as  an  architectural  historian,  but  for  the  valu- 
able services  which  he  had  rendered  as  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  National  Defences.  High 
honours  had  been  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  late  Cliief  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Layard.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  appointment 
was  universally  popular  in  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, and  it  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  circum- 
stances had  arisen  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ayrton 
to  the  Chief  Commissionership  which  had  necessitated 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  resignation  of  the  secretaryship 
which  he  held  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  and 
with  such  advantage  to  art  and  architecture.  In 
conclusion,  the  President  expressed  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Fergusson  would  on  that  occasion  detail  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  led  to  turn  his 
attention  to  architecture.  He  trusted  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  might  long  live  to  wear  the  gold  medal 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  present  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute.  (Cheers.) 

hlr.  Ff.rgusson,  who  was  very  warmly  received, 
said  he  felt  extremely  flattered  and  gratified  by  the 
presentation  of  this  medal,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  received.  In  response  to  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  President,  he  would  explain 
the  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  the  study  of  architecture.  He 
believed  he  was  born  with  an  architectural  “bump,” 
for  from  a boy  architecture  had  been  the  delight 
and  pleasure  of  his  life,  and  the  one  ambition  he 
had  cherished  from  a youth  was  to  be  an  architect. 
He  was  not,  however,  able  to  choose  for  himself, 
and  was  consigned  to  a counting-house.  That 
counting-house,  however,  led  him  to  India, 
and  when  he  first  went  to  the  East,  he  entertained 
some  hopes  of  being  able  to  solve  the  mystery 
attaching  to  Indian  architecture,  which  no  one  else 
had  then  succeeded  in  doing.  During  the  ten  years 
he  was  in  India  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  study- 
ing the  architecture  of  the  land  and  tracing  Rs 
history,  and  in  the  course  of  his  labours  he  came  in' 
contact  with  men  who  were  building  buildings  in 
the  same  method  as  was  known  to  have  been  folloived 
in  the  building  of  the  Mediaeval  cathedrals  of 
Europe — that  is  to  say,  they  were  associated  in  con- 
fraternities or  guilds.  When  he  returned  to  England 
he  determined  to  become  an  architect,  but  before 
carrying  his  resolution  into  effect  he  made  two  dis- 
coveries which  induced  him  to  alter  his  purpose. 
The  first  discovery  was  that  architects  were  not  then 
treated  as  they  ou^it  to  have  been,  either  by 
Government,  judges  of  competition  designs,  or  by  the 
public  at  large,  and  this  was  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  upper  classes  did  not  appreciate  the  art,  and 
consequently  did  not  appreciate  the  position  of  an 
architect.  He  also  discovered  that  liis  principles  or 
ideas  -with  regard  to  the  practice  of  architecture  as 
a profession  were  wholly  opposed  to  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  architects  of  this  country.  In  his 
opinion,  the  system  of  copyism  then  in  vogue,  and 
now  followed  to  a very  great  extent,  was  a mistake, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  that  system.  But 
he  felt  that  if  he  set  up  as  an  architect,  advocating 
and  practising  new  principles,  or  at  any  rate  princi- 
ples entirely  at  variance  with  those  generally  followed, 
he  should  most  probabW  have  to  sit  still,  waiting  for 
commissions  which  would  never  be  entrusted  to  him. 
He  therefore  abandoned  all  idea  of  becoming  an 
architect,  and  determined  to  take  to  the  literature  of 
the  art,  as  he  thought  it  possible  in  that  yvay  to  do 
more  good  to  the  profession  and  the  public  than  by 
practising  as  an  architect.  The  whole  of  his  works 
were  written  by  him  vrith  the  view  not  of  teaching 
architects,  but  with  the  hope  of  instructing  the 
public,  and  leading  them  to  a higher  appreciation  of 
architecture  as  a real  living  art.  The  one  object  he 
had  had  in  view  was  to  place  the  art  in  a 
popular  and  'straightforward  manner  before  the 
public,  and  to  try  to  get  them  to  believe  in  the  art.  In 
doing  this  he  had  often  been  misunderstood.  He  had 
always  strongly  objected  to  the  copying  system,  and 
what  made  him  prize  the  medal  just  presented  to 
him  more  than  anything  else  was  that  he  regarded 
it  as  a token  that  the  architects  felt  that,  in  what- 
ever he  had  -written,  he  was  not  actuated  by  any 
motives  but  those  of  regard  for  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession. (Cheers.)  In  conclusion,  he  would  just 
state  his  views  in  reference  to  the  practice  of 
architecture  as  an  art,  and  what  he  believed  to  be 
necessary  to  raise  architecture  to  its  original  and 
highest  aim.  On  one  occasion  he  had  heard  one  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Institute  advise 
students  to  copy — to  fill  their  copjdng  books  and  keep 
them,  so  as  to  have  materials  for  use  hereafter.  Now 
his  (Mr.  Fergusson’s)  advice  to  students  would  be  “Copy 
all  you  can  till  you  have  learnt  thoroughly  to  appre- 
ciate all  that  has  been  done  before  ; but  when  jou  begin 
I to  practise,  throw  away  or  burn  your  copying  books. 


and  think."  It  was  only  when  a man  thought  how  he 
could biuldmostconveniently,  and  ornament  liisstruc- 
ture  most  appropriately,  that  he  iniglit  be  said  to  be 
an  architect.  Until  we  went  back  to  the  real-thinking, 
earnest-working  stjde,  buildings  appropriate  to  the 
time  would  never  be  erected.  He  had  inculcated 
this  theory  honestly  and  earnestly,  and  he  regarded 
the  presentation  of  the  medal  as  a testimony  on  the 
part  of  the  profession  that  he  was  not  entirely 
mi.staken  in  his  views.  (Applause.) 

The  various  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute  were 
then  presented  by  the  Chairman  as  follows: — The 
Soane  Medallion,  with  50  guineas,  to  Mr.  Craven. 
(The  drawings  submitted  in  this  competition  by  hlr. 
Arthur  Hill  were  deemed  by  the  judges  as  worthy 
of  “honourable  mention.”)  The  Institute  Silver 
Bledal,  with  5 guineas,  to  Mr.  Wyburn.  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  essay,  to  Mr.  Alfred  .Towers. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Honorary  Secretary  f ^r  Home 
Duties,  then  read  a paper  “ On  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  and  other  buildings  at  and  near 
Aberystwith.”  The  “other  buildings”  referred  to 
in  the  title  of  the  paper  are  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  Llanbadarn-fawr,  and  Victoria-terrace, 
Aberystwith.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  works  have 
been  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Building 
News,*  we  need  not  devote  further  space  to  them, 
especially  as  Mr.  Seddon’s  paper  of  Monday  evening 
last  consisted  in  substance  of  the  particulars  already 
published  by  us,  supplemented  and  fully  explained, 
however,  by  a very  large  and  beautiful  collection  of 
drawings  and  sketches.  We  should  also  state  that  Mr. 
Seddon  obligingly  came  forward  at  the  last  moment, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  his  |brother,  Captain  Seddon, 
R.E.,  who  was  originally  announced  to  read  a paper 
on  that  evening. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  in  rising  to  propose  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute  should  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  Seddon  for  his  paper,  bore  testimony  to  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  detail  in  the  College  buildings 
at  Aberystwith. 

Mr.  Angell,  as  a member  of  the  University 
Executive  Committee,  no  less  than  as  an  architect, 
cordially  seconded  the  proposition.  He  had  been 
greatly  struck  by  the  boldness  and  originality  of  the 
college  buildings.  Clearly  Mr.  Seddon  had  followed 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  eschewed  copyism. 
He  hoped  and  trusted,  both  for  the  honour  of  Wales 
and  the  credit  of  architecture,  that  Mr.  Seddon 
would  be  allowed  by  the  Committee  to  complete  his 
design  in  its  integrity,  subject  only  to  such  modifi- 
cations as  Mr.  Seddon  might  recommend  as  necessarj’’ 
in  view  of  the  altered  purpose  of  the  building. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  formally 
tendered  to  Mr.  Seddon,  the  proceedings  terminated 


THE  HANCOCK  PROCESS  OF  ENGRAVING. 

The  large  engraving  in  our  opening  pages  this 
week  represents  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Ghent,  as 
it  appeared  and  was  lithographed  forty  years  since. 
It  has  been  reproduced  by  the  “ Hancock  process.” 
As  we  do  not  know  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
process  of  reproduction,  we  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe it.  Our  readers,  and  we  may  say  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  British  public,  are,  thanks  to  the 
Building  News,  familiar  -with  photo-lithography. 
Pre-vious  to  photo-litho’  engravings  appearing  in  our 
pages  but  very  few  knew  any  of  the  merits  of  the 
process  by  which  they  were  produced.  Now,  inquiries 
are  being  made  about  it  in  all  directions,  and  imita- 
tors of  the  Building  News  are  doing  their  best  to 
use  it.  But  photo-lithography  is  subject  to  one 
serious  disadvantage.  It  cannot,  like  a wood  en- 
graving, be  printed  with  the  letter-press.  It  must 
be  printed  on  a separate  and  peculiar-quality  paper. 
Our  double-page  engraving  this  week  is  produced  by 
the  Hancock  process,  and  printed  ■noth  the  letter- 
press.  This,  for  many  kinds  of  work,  is  a great 
advantage,  as  it  involves  only  one  printing.  Photo- 
lithography and  the  Hancock  process  of  engramng 
are  each  advantageous  in  its  way,  and  in  many 
respects  both  are  superior  to  wood  engTaidng. 


The  Exeter  Local  Board  have  before  them  two 
propositions  for  the  dispo.sal  of  the  city  sewage.  In 
both  cases  offers  are  made,  not  only  to  constnict 
the  necessary  works  without  asking  the  Board  for 
assistance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  the  sewage,  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-five  years,  to  hand  the  whole  of  tho 
works  over  free  of  cost. 


* A ground  plan  and  entrance  elevation  of  the  College 
Buildings  (then  known  as  the  Castle  Hotel)  will  be  found 
in  the  Building  News  for  December  28,  186S,  with  an 
accompanying  description.  The  principal  staircase  was 
illustrated  and  described  by  us  only  last  week.  Llanba- 
darn-fawr  Church,  as  restored  by  Mr.  Seddon,  was  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  at;  pp.  148  and  152  of  Vol.  XIX.  of 
this  journal.  -Victoria-terrace,  Aberystwith,  was  described 
and  illustrated  by  us  in  our  number  for  March  17  last. 
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J^unutixa  gecoratioii. 


GILDING  AND  ORNAMENTING  ON  GLASS. 

Sr  AN  EXPBIUENOED  M'OHKMAN. 

(Contimced  from  page  228.) 

rpiIE  letter  of  “ W.  M.”  mentioned  in  “ Office 
Table,”  March  24,  refers  to  our  article 
upon  graining  machines,  which  aj^peared  in 
these  columns  on  February  lOth.  “ W.  hi.” 
cluirges  the  author  with  being  actuated  by 
personal  feeling  in  recommending  one  ma- 
chine in  preference  to  another,  d’his  charge 
is  so  utterly  groundless  that  we  should  have 
refrained  from  noticing  it,  but  that  we  are 
anxious  that  not  a shadow  of  doubt  should 
rest  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  process  or 
machine  we  have  described  in  these  pages 
but  such  as  we  have  ourselves  used  and  fully 
tried  in  the  regular  course  of  Avork  ; and  we 
unhesitatingly  and  confidently  ap>peal  to 
all  practical  decorators,  grainers,  marblers, 
embossers,  and  gilders,  in  support  of  the 
practical  truth  of  even  the  minutest  detail 
given  of  the  various  processes  described. 
This  being  so,  we  can  well  afford  to  smile  at 
unfounded  charges,  such  as  are  evidently 
contained  in  the  unpublished  letter  of  “W.  M.” 
Having  said  thus  much  to  reassure  those  who 
put  some  faith  in  what  we  have  written,  we 
proceed  to  more  congenial  matters. 

Gilding  upon  glass  with  gold  and  silver 
leaf  is  a means  of  decoration,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  which  might,  and  which  we 
believe  will,  eventually  have  a much  wider 
application  to  decorative  purposes  than  it  at 
present  obtains.  Sign-writers  seem  to  have 
a monopoly  of  the  art,  and  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  this  fact  has  something 
to  do  with  the  neglect  or  indifference  with 
which  it  is  treated  by  decorative  artists.  It 
is  true  that  japanners  make  much  use  of  glass 
gilding  for  inserting  in  various  domestic  uten- 
sils for  the  drawing  and  dining  room — fancy 
boxes,  photographic  glasses,  and  various  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles  ; but  we  think  the 
work  capable  of  being  used  for  a much  higher 
class  of  work,  if  properly  and  artistically 
handled.  Beautiful  contrasts  of  every  com- 
bination of  dead  or  matt  and  burnish  and  gold 
of  several  shades  of  colour,  and  silver,  may  be 
used  in  combination  with  colour  in  this  kind 
of  decoration,  and  any  tint  of  gold  and  silver 
leaf  may  be  used  with  perfect  immunity  from 
danger  of  tarnishing,  because  the  glass  pro- 
tects the  gold  from  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
.sphere  ; and,  in  fact,  if  the  work  is  properly 
done,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  time 
it  will  last.  If  the  work  is  kept  from  direct 
injury  by  being  scratched  or  chii)ped,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  being  as  little 
liable  to  decay  as  any  kind  of  painting  which 
can  be  done ; in  fact,  we  may  say  it  is 
less  liable  to  actual  decay,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
protected  by  the  glass  in  front,  and  by  either 
wood  boards  or  glass  at  the  back,  thus  ren- 
dering it  impervious  to  the  action  of  foul  air, 
and  making  it  a permanent  decoration,  which 
will  remain  for  ages  fresh  and  clean  as  the 
day  it  was  done,  and  udiich  also  may  be 
cleaned  without  injury,  and  is  suitable  for 
any  position.  The  polish  of  the  glass  -will 
no  (loubt  appear  to  some  persons  to  be  an 
objection  to  its  use  in  some  situations  and  for 
some  purposes,  but  we  think  that  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  in  a great  measure  obviated  by 
a judicious  use  of  colour.  M''all  paintings 
have  occasionally  to  be  covered  with  glass  to 
protect  them  from  atmospheric  influences, 
a recent  notable  example  being  the  frescoes 
in  the  lobbies  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  have  just  been  so  covered.  Now,  we 
see  no  valid  reason  why  works  of  a high  class 
may  not  be  painted  on  the  glass ; or  if  not 
painted  directly  on  the  glass,  they  might  be 
painted  in  such  a manner or  by  such  a method, 
that  they  would  be  easily  transferred  to  the 
glass  after  being  painted.  It  is  a common 
practice  to  paint  a figure  subject  ora  landscape 
in  oil  upon  either  silk,  canvas,  or  paper ; the 


work  is  then  varnished,  and  while  the 
varnish  is  wet,  the  painting  is  jiut  upon  the 
glass,  and  all  the  air  carefully  pressed  out 
from  underneath,  and  thus  the  painting  is 
secured  to  the  glass  ; in  fact,  this  plan  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  really  successful 
method  of  effecting  this  object,  for  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
painting  on  the  back  of  the  glass  so  as  to  ajipear 
as  a finished  painting  upon  the  front  side,  is 
almost  insuperable,  simply  because  the  glaz- 
ing and  finishing  touches,  high-light,  &c., 
used  in  ordinary  painting  would  have  to  be 
done  first,  and  the  opaque  or  solid  colours  and 
ground  colour  last,  thus  reversing  the  process 
entirely.  This  is,  of  course,  a totally 
different  process  to  that  used  in  glass  paint- 
ing or  staining  proper,  but  we  see  no  real 
difficulty  in  transforming  a finished  painting 
to  glass  in  the  manner  above  described  ; and 
although  its  adoption  and  practical  use  would 
be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  still  we  think 
that  in  many  cases,  even  as  regards  pictures 
or  representative  subjects,  much  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  its  favour.  But  with  regard  to 
decorative  subjects  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  Avhatever.  Decorative  ornament  and 
decorative  design  afford  a wide  field  for  its 
application,  but  would  necessitate  the  most 
careful  treatment,  in  order  to  avoid  vulgarity, 
the  great  difficulty  being  to  avoid  gaudiness 
or  a too-violent  contrast.  The  glass  lends  so 
much  splendour  to  the  gold  and  colour  that  it 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  avoid  garishness  ; 
but  when  the  colouring  is  kept  quiet,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  gold  and  silver,  we 
obtain  a richness  of  effect  and  a perfection  of 
finish  which  is  scarcely  possible  in  painting 
upon  any  other  material.  W e cannot  see 
any  objection  to  this  style  of  decoration  being 
used  for  the  panels  of  doors  and  architraves, 
in  combination  with  embossed  ornament,  the 
friezes  of  the  entablatures  of  our  dooi’S,  wall 
panels,  certain  portions  of  ceilings,  panels  of 
sideboards,  wardrobes,  bookcases,  &c.,  &c.  ; 
on  all  these  suitable  designs  might  be  intro- 
duced emblematical  of  the  uses  to  which  each 
is  put.  Its  brilliancy  and  permanent  cha- 
racter should  be  a great  recommendation.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  an  objection  which  many 
persons  will  be  ready  to  urge  against  our 
view  of  this  matter — namely,  the  risk  of 
breakage  ; but  the  same  objections  might  be 
urged  against  canvas,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  force  required  to  break  a plate  of 
glass  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  would  most 
certainly  knock  a hole  through  canvas ; but, 
putting  that  aside,  we  might  with  equal 
force  apply  the  same  argument  to  all  articles 
of  ve7'tii  wliich  are  made  of  glass  or  clay — 
vases,  Bohemian  glass,  Sevres  china,  ma- 
jolica ware,  mirrors,  and  all  the  thousand 
gems  of  art  we  prize  beyond  rubies  and  fine 
gold.  Therefore  we  think  the  argument  goes 
for  naught ; at  all  events,  the  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
decorative  artist.  Chemists  and  druggists 
make  much  use  of  this  style  of  decoration. 
The  lai’ge  show  jars  (specie  jars)  seen  in  their 
shop  windows  having  the  pharmaceutical 
arms  and  various  other  nondescript  designs 
and  legends  emblazoned  upon  them  are  gilt, 
etched,  and  coloured  in  this  style.  All 
designs  and  inscriptions  done  upon  the 
glass  have  to  be  done  backwards  way — that  is, 
they  have  to  be  done  on  one  side  of 
the  glass  to  be  seen  or  read  on  the  other  side, 
which  necessitates  the  whole  of  the  design 
being  worked  from  the  back.  This  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  in  working 
upon  fiat  surfaces  ; but  in  the  case  of  the 
large  sjiecie  jars  spoken  of  above,  the  design 
and  letters,  in  addition  to  being  done  back- 
wards, have  also  to  be  done  upside  down. 
The  design  has  to  be  worked  through  the 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  jar,  which  is  not  so 
large  as  the  body  of  it,  which  fact,  of  course, 
increases  the  difficulty.  Many  of  these  designs 
comprise  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  reptiles ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  these  are  shaded, 
and  etched,  and  coloured  with  the  figures  and 
letters  upside  down,  and  with  the  arm  thrust 


through  a hole  at  the  top,  and  also  that  the 
surface  of  the  glass  is  cylindrical,  we  must 
give  the  artists  great  credit  for  the  pursuit  of 
art  under  unexceptional  difficulties.  Many 
beautiful  designs,  being  combinations  of 
ornament  and  letters  or  inscriptions,  are  done 
in  this  style  for  the  decoration  of  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  of  shops.  Very  large 
sums  are  expended  by  enterprising  trades- 
men for  this  purpose,  for  which  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited  in  every  way — door  and 
window  plates  of  glass,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  engraved  and  brass  plates.  It 
is  a mistaken  notion  that  brass  plates  for 
business  purposes  are  the  cheapest  and  best  in 
the  end;  this  is  not  so.  If  we  only  take  into 
consideration  the  difference  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  keep  them  clean,  we  shall  find  that 
the  advantage  is  immeasurably  in  favour  of 
the  glass.  In  fact,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  whole  of  the  original  cost  of  the  work  is 
ultimately  saved  in  this  item  alone  ; and  if 
we  contrast  the  appearance  of  the  two,  and 
the  variety  of  treatment  the  one  is  capable  of, 
and  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  applied 
to  the  other,  we  shall  find  that  every  consider- 
ation is  in  favour  of  the  glass.  This  being  the 
case  when  this  style  of  work  is  applied  to 
business  purposes,  we  consider  the  fact  a 
further  argiunent  in  favour  of  gilding  and 
ornamenting  on  glass  being  used  to  a much 
greater  extent,  and  for  a much  higher  class 
of  decoration  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
When  the  gilding  and  silvering  are  done 
in  combination  with  embossing,  very  beauti- 
ful work  may  be  produced ; for  instance, 
if  we  take  an  embossed  plate,  having  the 
whole  of  the  glass  obscured  except  the  orna- 
ment, and  then  gild  or  silver  the  ornament 
alone,  a chaste  and  beautiful  effect  is  pro- 
duced ; but  this  will  require  the  embossing 
to  be  cut  sharp  and  clear  on  the  edges.  The 
gold  will  not  be  so  clear  and  bright  as  it  is 
upon  the  plain  glass ; but  if,  in  addition  to 
the  ornament,  we  emboss  a fine  line  at  a dis- 
tance three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  ornament,  leaving  a margin  of 
plain  glass  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  running 
all  roimd  the  ornament  or  letters,  we  thereby 
produce  an  effect  as  of  matt  and  burnish. 
The  plain  margin  will  have  a brilliant  bm’- 
nish,  which,  by  contrast,  will  cause  the  em- 
bossing to  appear  almost  dead  or  matt ; and 
these,  in  contrast  with  the  obscured  ground, 
will  have  a beautiful  effect.  We  may  also 
use  coloured  grounds  instead  of  the  obscured 
or  ground  glass,  and  in  tliis  case  we  may  put 
any  width  of  burnished  gold  margin  to  the 
embossed  ornament  without  embossing  the 
outline. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


LAYING  VEXEEKS. 

The  a mcrican  A rtizan,  in  an  article  on  this  subject 
says  two  methods  are  ordinarily  resorted  to  in 
veneering  such  curved  siufaces  as  occur  on  the 
pillars  and  blocks  of  tables,  fronts  of  sideboards,  or 
on  mouldings  in  general ; the  one  is  to  strengthen  or 
support  the  natural  tenacity  of  the  veneer  on  its 
being  bent;  the  other,  to  increase  its  flexibility. 
The  former  is  effected  by  gluing  on  the  outside  of 
the  veneer  canvas  or  calico,  to  preserve  it  from 
fractiuing  under  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  caul 
while  the  veneer  is  being  pressed  down ; the  latter, 
by  subjecting  the  veneer  to  the  action  of  moist 
steam,  a process  similar  in  principle  to  that  employed 
by  shipwrights  in  bending  their  planks  to  the  re- 
quired curvature.  Veneers  havmg  a strong  roe  or 
curl,  from  the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  grain, 
suffer  by  being  subjected  to  a .sharp  heat  or  to 
extreme  moisture,  their  contractions  and  expansions 
being  so  very  unequal  that  they  speedily  fracture  ; 
accordingly,  they'  require  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  canvas  whenever  they  are  laid  on  a curved 
smface,  and  in  all  circumstances  must  be  cauled 
down.  When  the  veneer  for  any  surface  consists  of 
.several  pieces,  and  these  marked  by  a waved  or 
extremely  irregular  figure  in  the  wood,  as  frequently 
occurs  in  rosewood,  or  without  any  decisive  in- 
dications of  grain  or  direction  of  fibre,  as  in  Amboine 
wood,  ye-w  tree,  oak  root,  or  bird’s-eye  maple,  it  is 
customary,  in  forming  the  joints,  to  follow  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  figure  in  the  wood,  or  to 
join  the  pieces  together  in  lines  which  are  least  likely 
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to  be  detected  by  the  ej’e  in  the  finished  work.  To 
effect  this,  the  edges  of  the  veneers  are  lapped  on  and 
glued  to  each  other  ; after  the  glue  is  dried,  a fret- 
saw is  made  to  pass  through  both  thicknesses 
together,  tracing  by  the  cut  the  intended  line  of  the 
joints,  which,  on  the  superfluous  wood  on  both 
pieces  being  chipped  off,  are  quickly  and  perfectly 
formed.  These  waved  joints  in  the  veneers,  when 
the  required  conveniences  are  at  command,  are 
better,  and  as  expeditiously  made,  by  this  method, 
as  those  that  are  straight  and  wrought  by  the  plane ; 
they  are,  besides,  often  more  economical  than  the 
others  in  the  saving  of  veneer,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  always  more  elegant.  The  joints, 
after  being  prepared  in  the  above  mauner,  are  put 
together  in  the  dry  state,  and  connected  by  slips  of 
cloth  glued  over  them.  On  these  being  dried,  the 
veneers  are  then  cauled  down. 

Veneers  are  laid  by  two  methods — by  the  hammer 
or  by  caul.  Hammering  is  a process  of  easy  appli- 
cation when  the  veneer  is  of  a mild  and  pliant 
nature.  For  some  work,  tliis  method  is  more  con- 
venient and  expeditious  than  cauling — such  as  for 
border  finishing,  for  slipping,  for  cross  or  feather 
banding,  the  laying  of  sweeps,  and  generally  for 
small  work.  Some  extensive  surfaces,  not  otherwise 
easily  accessible,  are  best  to  be  done  by  the  hammer ; 
such  as  the  tops  of  sideboards,  or  commodes,  when 
these  are  clamped  to  thickness  from  under.  Ham- 
mered surfaces  are  not  generally  so  secure  in  stand- 
ing as  those  that  are  cauled,  in  consequence  of  the 
veneer  requiring  on  be  moistened  on  its  upper  side 
with  water  or  thin  glue,  to  counteract  its  tendency  to 
curve  up  from  the  ground,  and  also  to  admit  of  the 
hammer  gliding  easily  over  the  surface.  The  handle 
is  fixed  into  the  head,  low  down,  so  as  to  give  the 
operator  greater  leverage  power  over  it.  A blade  of 
steel,  one-eighth  inch  thick,  is  inserted  into  the  head 
below,  hamng  its  under  edge  rounded  along  its  length, 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  pressure  exerted  on  the 
hammer,  and  assist  the  smoothness  of  its  action. 
The  form  given  to  the  head  above  furnishes  at  once 
a good  hold  and  an  easy  rest  for  the  hand.  In  laying 
a large  veneer  with  the  hammer,  the  assistance  of 
several  hands  is  required  ; the  ground  and  veneer  are 
gently  heated  previous  to  the  gluing ; the  glue  is 
then  spread  on  both,  and  the  veneer,  on  being  laid 
on  the  ground,  is  coated  over  with  thin  glue,  and 
rubbed  down  with  the  outstretched  hands  of  several 
persons. 


The  Blackfriar.s  and  Camiserwtjll  Tram- 
tvAY. — Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tramway  from  Blackfriars-bridge 
to  Camberwell-green,  and  a portion  of  the  line  in 
the  Walworth-road,  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle  to 
Draper-street,  is  already  finished,  the  surface  of  the 
roadway  between  and  on  either  side  of  the  trams  being 
paved  with  the  Val  de  Travers  asphalte.  The  rails 
are  laid  on  wooden  sleepers,  embedded  in  Portland 
cement  concrete ; the  asphalte  is  laid  over  this  con- 
crete. At  the  Camberwell  end  the  line  will  join 
the  Pimlico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich  line,  and  at 
the  City  end,  leaving  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  it 
will  be  carried  along  the  London-road  and  the 
Blackfriars-road.  In  the  last  named  thoroughfare 
a large  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  excavating 
the  surface  of  the  road  for  the  reception  of  the  rails 
and  sleepers. 

Fatal  Accident  to  an  Architect. — On  Tues- 
day afternoon  Mr.  Payne,  the  City  coroner,  held  an 
inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Dean, 
aged  sixty-seven,  a retired  architect  and  surveyor, 
residing  at  Stratford.  It  appeared  that  shortly 
before  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  Dean 
arrived  at  the  Fenchurch-street  Railway  Station  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  home  by  train.  He  hurried 
up  the  steps  leading  to  the  middle  platform,  and  was 
seen  walking  along,  and  just  as  he  came  up  to  the 
engine  of  a Woodford  train,  which  was  coming  into 
the  station,  he  staggered  and  reeled  against  the  side 
of  the  tender,  and  as  he  was  falling  his  chest  struck 
the  step  of  the  guard’s  break,  and  the  deceased  was 
whirled  round  sev'eral  times  before  the  porter  could 
extricate  him.  He  breathed  once  or  twice  and  then 
died.  Dr.  Little  said  that  the  deceased  was  much 
bruised  about  the  head  and  face,  and  there  was  a 
very  severe  wound  on  the  back  of  the  head.  He 
was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  deceased  was 
seized  with  giddiness,  and  then  a fit,  which  was 
the  cause  of  death,  hastened  by  the  injuries  which 
the  deceased  had  received.  The  injuries,  however, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  produce  death.  If  he  had 
fallen  on  the  platform  in  the  fit,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  train,  probably  he  would  have  died. 
The  coroner  having  briefly  summed  up,  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death,  the  result 
of  accidentally  falling  against  a train,  while  the 
deceased  was  in  a fit.” 


VI.VDUCTS  ON  THE  CAMBRIAN  KAILW.VVS. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  apaper,  “ De.scrip- 
tion  of  Viaducts  Across  the  Estuaries  on  the  line 
of  the  Cambrian  Railway,”  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Cony- 
beare,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  before  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : — 

The  coast  line  which  this  section  of  the  Cambrian 
Railway  followed  for  nearly  8(i  miles  was  indented 
by  numerous  estuaries,  which  were  crossed  by  via- 
ducts having  an  aggregate  waterway  of  iqiwards  of 
5,000  ft. ; most  of  these  estuaries  were  very  shallow, 
and  the  line  traversed  them  on  timber  staging ; in 
all  cases,  however,  the  viaducts  across  the  low-water 
channels  were  permanent  constructions,  with  wrought 
iron  superstructures  resting  on  cast  iron  piers. 

The  viaduct  over  the  tidal  water  of  the  Dovey 
had  an  opening  span  of  35  ft.,  on  the  principle  first 
used  by  Mr.  Brunlees,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  the  via- 
ducts in  Morecambe  Bay.  The  channel  was  not 
more  than  3 ft.  deep  at  low  water  of  spring  tides, 
and  as  it  was  important  to  complete  the  bridge  as 
rapidly  and  as  cheaplj'  as  possible,  the  author  em- 
ployed ordinary  piled  foundations,  fixing  a cast  iron 
siilice  at  the  top  of  each  timber  pile,  and  driving  it 
with  it  so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  timber 
should  be  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  channel.  So 
placed,  timber  pUes  would  last  as  long  as  cast  iron  ; 
they  afforded  a much  cheaper  foundation,  and  one 
more  rapidly  executed  than  screw  piling.  A similar 
expedient  was  adopted  in  constructing  the  fenders 
for  the  opening  span  of  the  Barmouth  viaduct. 

The  construction  of  the  viaduct  over  the  estuary 
of  the  Mawddach,  at  Barmouth,  presented  some 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
foundation,  and  to  the  extraordinary  velocity  of  the 
current  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  This  viaduct 
had  a waterway  of  2,600  ft.  The  estuary  exten- 
ded about  10  miles  inland,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  railway  crossed  it,  was  constricted  to  less  than 
one-half  its  normal  width,  by  the  projection  from 
Cader  Itlris  of  a craggy  promontory,  called  Figle 
Fawr.  The  deeper  water  (54  ft.  at  ordinary  spring 
tides)  was  close  to  the  northern  shore,  and  the 
northern  bank,  which  was  of  basalt,  shelved  down 
almost  precipitously  into  deep  water ; beyond  this 
the  bed  of  the  channel  was  of  sand,  constantly 
shifting  and  varying  in  depth  from  2 ft.  to  8 ft. 
Below  the  sand  was  a bed  of  compact  gravel  from 
G ft.  to  8 ft.  deep ; and  below  this  again  a peat  bog, 
to  a depth  not  passed  tlirough  in  the  preliminary 
borings. 

The  piers  next  the  northern  bank  were  placed  on 
shelving  rock,  and  were  necessarily  cast  iron  cylin- 
ders. But  the  unknown  depth  of  the  peat  under 
the  other  portions  of  the  channel  rendered  the  em- 
ployment of  cyhnders  inapplicable  for  the  remaining 
piers,  and  screw  piles  were  consequently  used.  The 
bed  of  the  gravel  over  the  peat  was  all  that  could 
be  depended  upon  to  carry  the  bridge,  and  as  tins 
was  too  thin  to  be  loaded  heaviljq  the  spans  were  re- 
duced to  about  40  ft. ; and  in  order  to  equalise  the 
load  on  the  piles,  and  to  distribute  it  over  a large 
area,  the  six  piles  of  each  pier  were  arranged  in 
two  equilateral  triangular  groups  of  three  each,  the 
upper  lengths  of  each  group  forming  a tripod.  The 
diameter  of  the  screw  discs  was  3 ft.,  and  the  load 
about  2^  tons  on  each  square  foot  of  their  surface, 
which  was  about  one-half  their  sustaining  power  ; 
after  the  surface  of  the  channel  had  been  covered 
with  stones,  this  bearing  area  was  supplemented  by 
discs  of  4 ft.  and  4 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  which  were 
bolted  on  to  the  piles  and  rested  on  the  stone 
work.  To  avoid  weakening  the  crust  of  gravel  on 
wliich  the  stability  of  the  bridge  depended,  the  screw 
discs  of  the  piles  were  jdaced  8 ft.  up  the  piles.  The 
inconvenience  inseparable  from  this  mode  of  con- 
struction, when  applied  in  such  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  piles  of 
which  the  pier  was  composed — though  sufficiently 
strong  collectively  when  the  pier  was  complete,  and 
all  its  constituent  parts  firmly  braced  together,  to 
withstand  any  stress  of  weather — had  httle  indi- 
vidual strength  when  standing  singly,  or  remaining 
unbraced,  while  the  pier  was  in  process  of  erection. 
The  works,  therefore,  were  somewhat  delayed  by 
piles  being  bjoken,  and  the  staging  for  them  was 
swept  away  during  heavy  gales  while  the  jiiers  were 
in  progress  ; but  there  was  no  instance  of  the  slight- 
est accident  occurring  to  a pier  after  the  bracing 
was  once  completed.  Considerable  difficulty  was. 
experienced  in  sinking  the  cylindrical  piers  owing  to 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  the  works  had  on 
one  occasion  to  be  suspended  for  some  months. 

The  opening  span  was  47  ft.  between  the  points 
of  support,  which  was  contracted  to  3G  ft.  by  the 
fenders.  The  description  of  thawbridge  to  be  em- 


ployed in  closing  this  opening  was  determined  by  the 
siiecialties  of  the  foundations  of  the  pier  from  which 
it  was  projected,  which  were  on  hard  rock,  .shelving 
abruptly  in  a direction  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the 
bridge.  Hence  a swing  bridge  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  only  remained  the  telesco[)e  or 
.sliding  drawbridge.  Of  these  there  were  two 
varieties,  the  under  drawbridge  an<l  the  over 
drawbridge.  The  former  was  devised  and.  first 
employed  by  Mr.  Brunlees,  and  was  that  adojitcd  by 
the  author  for  the  opening  span  of  the  Dovej'  viaduct. 
The  over  drawbridge  was  less  generally  known,  but 
one  had  been  erected  some  years  previously’  at  Rhyl, 
and  had  worked  .satisfactorily.  Irre.spective  of  its 
general  mechanical  advantages  of  working  more 
easily  and  of  being  lowered  into  position  instead  of 
being  lifted  up  into  it  and  supported  in  it,  the  over 
drawbridge  was  much  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Barmouth  site,  in  respect  to  foundation, 
than  the  under  drawbridge,  for  the  latter  required  at 
least  a second  row  of  piles  for  the  support  of  its 
sliding  drawbridge,  and  as  this  had  to  be  withdrawn 
between  and  within  the  supports  of  the  contiguous 
bay,  its  width  was  either  restricted,  which  in  this 
case  would  have  interfered  with  the  footway  along- 
side the  railway  bridge,  or  the  intervals  of  the  piles 
it  slid  between  were  unduly  increased. 


ON  THE  NEW  ROS.S  BRIDGE. 

A p.U’KR  was  read  on  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  on  “ The  New  Ross 
Bridge,”  by  Mr.  Henry  N.  Maynard,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

The  author  stated  that  this  bridge  was  built  over 
the  River  Barrow,  in  Ireland,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
wooden  structure,  which  was  swept  away  by  ice, 
and  where  the  river  was  navigable  for  vessels  of  2,00(1' 
tons  burthen  and  was  G50ft.  wide  and  38ft.  deep  at 
high  water  of  spring  tides,  there  being  a tidal  range 
of  25ft.  The  bed  of  the  river  was  chiefly  sandy 
clay  or  marl,  with  thin  layers  of  debris,  the  marl 
varying  in  hardness,  and  overlaying  a bed  of  about 
7ft.  of  gravel,  under  wliich  was  rock.  The  timber 
bridge  was  composed  of  mere  trestles,  resting  on  the 
mud,  at  intervals  of  25ft.,  and  covered  with  joists- 
and  planking,  having  a portcullis  of  30ft.  opening, 
and  it  was  said  to  have  cost  about  ten  shillings  per 
square  foot  of  surface. 

The  new  bridge  was  of  iron,  and  had  been  designed 
by  Mr.  James  B.  Farrell,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Wexford, 
and  Mr.  P.  Burchall,  Kilkenny.  It  consisted  of 
four  spans  of  fixed  lattice  girders,  each  88ft.  in  the 
clear,  and  of  a swing  bridge  having  two  openings  of 
50ft.  each.  The  roadway  was  32ft.  wide,  compris- 
ing two  footways  each  of  5ft.  Gin.,  and  a carriage 
way  of  21ft.  The  road  was  carried  between  the 
lattice  girders  on  crossed  girders  and  buckled  plates, 
these  plates  being  covered  with  6 in.  of  Portland 
eement  concrete,  then  a layer  of  asphalte  2 in., 
thick,  upon  which  was  made  metalling  4 in.  thick, 
except  over  the  swing  spans,  where  a wooden  floor,, 
cambered  like  a ship’s  deck,  was  laid. 

The  piers  were  pairs  of  cast  iron  cylinders  sunk 
to  the  rock.  Oft.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  7ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  having  one  taper  length  below 
low  water  to  connect  them,  and  filled  with  Portland 
cement  concrete.  The  central  pier,  under  the  swing, 
span,  was  formed  of  a cluster  of  five  cylinders 
braced  together,  upon  which  a strong  circular  girder 
formed  a roller  path  for  the  bridge  to  turn  upon,  the 
turning  being  performed  by  chain  and  wheel  gear. 

The  abutments  of  the  bridge  were  to  have  been 
built  of  masonry;  but  at  the  author’s  suggestion 
iron  was  substituted,  thereby  saving  much  time  and 
money.  These  abutments  were  composed  of  three 
cylinders,  each  7 ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  cast  iron 
plates  filUng  the  spaces  between  them  and  forming, 
also  the  wings.  An  ornamental  stone  parapet  was- 
built  on  the  top  of  the  wing  plates,  at  the  back  of 
wliich,  as  well  as  inside  the  cylinders,  concrete  was' 
deposited. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  at  first  in 
sinking  the  cylinders.  It  was  hoped  that  sufficient 
clay  would  be  found  to  hold  back  the  water.  After 
building  up  a cylinder  45ft.  high,  it  was  lowered  to 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  found  to  reach  sufficiently 
above  the  water  level  for  the  attachment  of  another 
length.  The  interior  was  then  excavated  by  the 
sand  pump,  until  the  cylinder  had  sunk  14  ft.,  when 
an  additional  length  was  added,  and  weighted  as 
before.  After  remaining  a few  hours  this  suddenly 
sank  13  ft.,  carridng  away  some  of  the  braces  of 
the  staging,  which  were  not  arranged  for  so  great  a 
movement.  When  the  damage  to  the  stage  was 
made  good,  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  cylin- 
der, but  the  inside  could  not  be  kept  dry,  for  as  soon 
as  the  earth  at  the  bottom  was  disturbed,  the  men 
were  thiveu  out  by  water  coming  up  through  it. 
Compressed  air  apparatus  was  then  used,  aud  the 
earth  excavated  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cyhnder. 
on  the  pressure  of  the  air  being  removed  the  cyUn- 
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iler  inimefliately  went  down  another  l.I  ft.,  and  on 
examination  there  wa.s  found  to  l)e  a depth  of  :i()  ft. 
of  earth  inside.  Thi.s  earth  was  taken  out  until 
good  hard  gravel  wa.s  met  with,  into  which  the 
cylinder  had  penetrated  5 ft.,  and  as  this  gravel  im- 
mediately overlaid  the  rock,  it  was  deemed  a suffi- 
ciently good  foundation.  Various  means  were  tried 
to  pump  out  the  earth  from  the  inside  of  the  cylin- 
<lers,  hut  it  was  too  tenacious  to  be  removed  satis- 
factorily in  that  way.  Mr.  Milroy’s  excavating 
apparatus  was  also  used,  and  acted  very  well,  but  it 
was  eventually  found  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  by  compressed  air  apparatus.  All  the  cylin- 
ders in  the  bed  of  the  river  were  subject  to  descend 
suddenly  from  6 ft.  to  13  ft.,  when  they  reached  a 
certain  stratum,  and  after  the  first  was  sunk  suitable 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  staging  to  meet  thi.s. 
The  time  occupied  in  sinking  a jiair  of  C3'linders  to 
the  proper  depth  was  about  ten  weeks.  On  one  pair 
operations  were  commenced  on  the  .3rd  December, 
and  the  excavation  was  completed  on  the  .Ith 
February,  by  means  of  the  sand-pump  and  Jlr.  Milroy’s 
machine.  The  compressed  air  apparatus  was  then 
fitted  on,  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  was  about  T-idO 
for  labour,  exclu.sive  of  the  use  of  staging  and 
tools. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  fixing  the  piers  in  this 
river,  the  author  was  led  to  design  an  open  braced 
pier  for  similar  cases,  and  stated  that  if  it  had  been 
adopted  here,  a saving  would  have  been  effected  of 
.£8,000,  and  the  work  would  have  been  executed  in 
less  time.  This  pier  would  consist  of  a cluster  of 
four  braced  tubes  of  cast  iron,  connected  together 
as  one,  with  solid  wrought  iron  screw  piles  passing 
through  them ; the  old  braced  structure,  with  its 
screws  being  lowered  through  the  water  and  the 
screws  driven  down  inside  the  tubes,  sliding 
through  the  latter  in  a telescopic  manner,  until  they 
reached  the  hard  bottom  of  gravel,  the  bracing 
forming  a guide  and  stage  for  the  screwing  down, 
and  afterwards  becoming  a permanent  portion  of  the 
structure. 

The  ironwork  in  the  piers  and  abutments  weighed 
1,182  tons,  and  in  the  superstructure  Got)  tons. 
There  were  besides  of  other  materials,  masonrj', 
10,G5G  cubic  feet,  concrete  2,000  yard.s,  timber 
3,000  cubic  feet,  and  timber  in  dolphins  9,750  cubic 
feet. 

The  work  was  executed  by  the  ^lessrs.  Kennard 
Brothers,  of  Crumlin,  under  the  author’s  superin- 
tendence, and  was  commenced  in  April,  1868,  the 
roadway  being  opened  for  traffic  in  July,  18G9. 
The  total  cost  was  £36,250,  or  .about  £2  5s.  per 
square  foot  of  surface.  The  cost  of  fixing,  includ- 
ing the  staging,  was  £7  9s.  per  ton  of  iron. 


TERUVIAX  R.tILKOADS. 

Peru  is  constructing  three  great  railroads  to  connect 
her  coast  with  the  countries  east  of  the  Andes.  The 
one  from  the  coast  to  Arequipa,  and  across  the 
Andes  to  Puno,  and  thence  to  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the 
dividing  line  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  is  progress- 
ing favourabl3^  Fort\'  miles  have  been  finished 
between  Arequipa  and  the  coast,  and  traversed  by 
powerful  engines  with  construction  trains.  There 
are  6,000  labourers  at  work  on  the  road.  The 
difficulties  of  the  mountainous  ground  are  tremen- 
dous, but  have  been  triumphantlv  overcome.  Man3' 
of  the  huge  cuttings  and  embankments  have  called 
out  the  highest  kind  of  engineering  .skill.  Within 
six  months  the  ancient  cit3’  of  Arequipa,  founded  by 
Pizarro,  awa3'  up  in  the  vale  of  the  Andes,  will  be 
in  close  communication  with  the  coast.  The  region 
.around  Arequipa  is  rich  in  silver  and  copper  mines, 
and  produces  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  and  nitre,  the  ex- 
ports of  which  have  been  com])aratively  inconsidcr- 
.able  for  want  of  cheap  transport.  This  the  railroad 
will  give,  and  will  inspire  new  life  into  the  com- 
merciiil  and  social  relations  of  those  productive  but 
hitherto  little  known  elevated  valWs  of  the  Andes. 


Oi.ii  IVoonEN  Water  ISIaiss  ix  the  City. — 
During  the  rela3’ing  of  a new  line  of  metal  pipes 
through  Gracechurch-street  latelv,  several  trunks  of 
stout  elm,  var3-ing  in  length  from  8ft.  to  10ft.,  have 
been  une.arthed.  The3'  present  an  irregular  form, 
exaetlv  as  they  grew  when  living  trees,  the  bark 
remaining  attached  to  main'  of  them.  Some  of 
them  are  from  18in.  to  21in.  thick  at  one  end,  but 
of  course  fhe3'  are  thinned  down  at  the  other  ex- 
tremit3'  to  enable  them  to  pass  a few  inches  into  the 
liore  of  the  other  lengths  of  piping  to  which  thev 
were  attached.  The  bore  does  not  rnn  uniform  in 
some  of  them,  and  varies  in  diameter  from  6iu.  to 
9in.  These  old  trunks  are  in  tolerabh'  good  jire- 
servation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  the 
New  River  Company  was  first  introduced  into  the 
>Cit3'  by  metius  of  these  wooden  pijies. 


ABCH.ffiOL,OGICAX. 

Discovery  of  Stoxe  Coffins  at  Rouen. — 
Several  stone  cotiins,  probabh'  containing  the  remains 
of  monks  of  S.  Ouen,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Rouen,  the  .site  of 
the  ancient  Presbytcr3'.  Some  of  the  coffins  are  hewn 
out  of  solid  stone,  while  others  are  built  of  stones 
from  ancient  building.s,  cut  in  the  Roman  fashion. 
The  Abbe  Cochet,  who  has  superintended  the  exca- 
vations, declares  that  one  of  the  coffins  is  of  the 
seventh  centurv. 

jMedi.ev.u.  Glass. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Antiiiuarie.s,  the  Rev.  A.  Pownall  exhi- 
bited a glass  bottle  of  peculiar  shajie  which  had  been 
found  in  the  foundations  of  a wall  at  Lutterworth 
Church.  jMr.  Pownall  also  exhibited  another  bottle, 
of  almost  preci.selv  the  same  t vpe  and  make,  which 
had  been  found  among  the  foundations  of  the  chancel 
wall  of  South  Kilworth  Church — a wall  built  be- 
tween 1390  and  1420.  IMediaival  glass  of  ascer- 
tained date  is  so  extremeh’  rare  that  aii3’  specimen 
is  of  great  interest. 

Remains  of  Roman  Villa  near  Croydon. — 
Within  the  last  few  days  some  remains  of  an  extensive 
Roman  villa  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinit3' 
of  Cro3'don.  The  building  stood  east  and  west,  and 
the  site  is  not  far  from  being  exactU'  north-east 
from  lieddington  Church  and  Hall,  and  about  a 
third  of  a mile  from  them.  A chamber,  16ft.  5in. 
1)3'  9ft.  llin.,  has  been  uncovered,  and  an  opening 
from  this  leads  into  a small  semi-circular  apse  in 
the  north-west  corner.  A second  chamber,  which 
apjiears  to  be  the  base  of  a small  tower,  is  partly 
bc3’ond  the  north-east  corner.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions of  this  are  onl3' 3ft.  lin..  b3’  7ft.  9in.  Part 
of  a third  chamber  or  passage,  5ft.  6in.  wide,  has 
been  met  M-ith  east  of  the  former  ones,  and  several 
walls  lead  temptingly  awa3'  from  the  uncovered 
portions.  The  walls  are  onU'  about  18in.  high,  and 
average  about  the  same  in  thickness.  The3'  are 
constructed  of  rough  flints,  with  a large  admixture 
of  the  well-known  flat  Roman  bricks,  and  have  been 
plastered  iuternall3'  and  externiill3'.  Some  of  the 
fragments  of  plaster  met  with  in  the  excavations 
still  .show  bright  broad  bands  of  red  colour  on  a 
white  ground.  Numerous  fragments  of  coarse 
potter3'  have  been  met  with,  but  onl3'  one  piece  of 
Samian  ware,  and  also  portions  of  scored  flue  tiles, 
showing  that  the  building  possessed  a hvpocaust. 
Three  coins  onlv  appear  to  have  been  fouiul.  These 
are  of  Cominodus,  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
Constans,  and  are  ver3'  much  worn.  The  chambers 
have  all  been  paved  with  flat  tiles  on  a bed  of 
concrete.  The  site  is  almost  level,  and  on  very  low 
land.  There  was  nothing  above  ground  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  ancient  walling  beneath,  and  the 
ground,  which  is  fullv  2ft.  deep  above  the  walls, 
seemed  to  be  (]uite  undisturbed.  The  land  around 
the  spot  where  these  remains  have  been  discovered 
is  full  of  organic  remains,  but  no  fragments  of 
building  have  been  met  with  elsewhere. 

Arabic  Numerals  in  Wells  Cathedral. — ■ 
Mr.  Jas.  T.  Irvine,  of  Coomb  Dow'n,  Bath,  wTiting 
to  Notes  and  Queries,  savs  ; — Since  the  restoration 
of  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  began  it  has 
been  discovered  that  in  the  line  of  subjects  repre- 
senting the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  each  group  has 
had  a number  marked  on  it.  In  the  space  over  end 
of  north  aisle  of  nave  the  figures  of  A.  8.9.  occur, 
which  are  Arabic  numerals  almost  precisel3"  as  used 
in  the  present  da3'.  These  sculptures  are  of  earl3’ 
date,  and  not  like  those  of  the  three  top  rows,  con- 
taining the  figure  of  our  Lord,  the  row  of  apostles, 
and  that  of  angels,  all  of  which  are  of  Perpendicu- 
lar date,  though  evidentlv  not  the  work  of  one 
artist.  The  rising  figures  of  kings,  queens,  and 
bishops  have  crowns  or  mitres  over  their  heads, 
otherwise  they  are  naked.  The  tomb  slabs  are  all 
plain  ; but,  from  their  general  shape,  together  with 
those  of  crowns  and  mitres,  the  sculptures  cannot 
date  later  than  the  Earlv  Decorated  period.  The 
general  character  of  the  other  numerals  .seen  does 
not  agree  with  the  figures  used  diming  the  Perpen- 
dicular period.  As  the  restoration  proceeds  a greater 
varietv  of  the  figures  will  be  seen,  and  perhaps 
further  information  obtained.  The  material  used  is 
the  local  Doulting  stone,  so  that  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted at  or  near  the  spot ; but  the  use  of  these 
figures  seems  to  raise  a doubt,  in  so  far  as,  if  the 
artists  were  local  men,  their  numerals  of  this  sort 
were  used  commonh'  much  earlier  than  is  generalh" 
supposed  ; or,  if  otherwise,  the  carvers  were  brought 
from  a district  where  these  numbers  were  known  to  a 
countrv  where  thc3’  were  not  generallv  used  or 
known,  to  execute  the  sculptures.  No  letters  have 
.as  3'et  been  seen  on  ain-  of  them,  nor  masons’  marks, 
though  masons’  banker-marks  are  abundant  on  the 
cathedral  and  in  the  bed-joints  of  the  stones  of  the 
west  front.  Mr.  Irvine  would  like  1 1 be  informed 
of  ana’  authenticall3’-dated  earl3'  examples  in  England. 
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CHURCHES  and  uhapels. 

Abthorpe. — On  M'ednesda3'  aveek  the  parish 
church  of  Abthorpe  avas  re-opened  for  divine 
avorshii),  after  having  been  nearl3’  avholly  re-built. 
The  old  church  consisted  of  ,a  nave,  north  aisle, 
south  porch  and  chancel.  The  neav  church  avhich 
takes  its  place  is  considerabh'  more  commodious.  1 1 
consists  of  a naa'e,  north  and  .south  ai.sles,  chancel 
avith  a south  aisle,  and  minister’s  vestry  on  the  north 
side,  north  and  south  porches,  and  a tower  and  spire, 
so  that  it  avill  be  seen  considerable  additions  haa'e 
been  made  to  the  original  structure.  The  church, 
avhich  is  situated  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  a’illage,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is 
built  of  local  stone,  avith  Bath  dressings,  the  general 
finish  and  completeness  of  the  work  being  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  builder.  Internally,  the  edifice 
has  a high-pitched  roof  avith  open  timbers.  The  porches 
have  also  high-pitched  roofs  avith  open  timbers.  The 
cost  of  the  avork  avill  be  about  £2,200.  The  work 
has  been  done  from  the  designs  of  Ewan  Christian, 
Esq.,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
Whitehall-place,  London,  the  builder  being  Mr. 
Robert  Walpole,  contractor,  of  Stony  Stratford, 
Bucks. 

BERKHAaisTED. — On  Friday  last,  Berkhamsted 
Church,  a beautiful  relic  of  Earl3'  architecture,  was 
reopened  after  a thorough  restoration  by  blr.  W. 
Butterfield.  The  structure  is  cruciform,  avith  a 
central  tower,  naa'e,  side  ai.sles,  chancel,  and  north 
and  south  transepts.  Tavo  large  groined  chapels  of 
great  interest  open  out  eastavards  from  the  north 
transept,  and  one  chapel  avith  recessed  tombs  in  its 
south  avail  opens  out  eastavards  from  the  south 
transept.  The  sacred  edifice  is  of  a’arious  dates  of 
architecture,  from  the  tavelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  is  of  fine  proportions.  The  nave  has 
a lofta'  clerestory  and  an  imposing  west  end,  avhich 
has  been  nearl3'  rebuilt.  The  old  work  has  been 
faithfulla'  copied  in  all  cases.  The  outside  face, 
door.s,  and  avindows  of  the  entire  building  had  so  far 
perished  many  3’ears  since  that  the  avhole  had  been 
repaired  and  coated  avith  plaster.  The  church 
externalla’  avas,  in  fact,  a ruin,  but  it  has  now  been 
thoroughh'  and  substantialh'  restored,  excepting 
onh’  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  for  which  the  funds 
subscribed  were  insufficient.  The  old-fashioned  and 
inconvenient  box  peavs  have  been  remoa’ed,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  open  seats.  The  total  cost 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  about  £5,000. 

Brighton. — A new  chapel  has  been  erected  in 
North-street.  The  frontage  is  of  Kentish  Rag, 
from  Maidstone.  The  dressings  and  spire  are  of 
Bath  stone.  The  toaver  and  spire  are  113ft.  high. 
There  are  three  arched  doorava3’s  in  front  of  the 
church,  divided  by  polished  red  granite  shafts,  the 
spandrels  of  the  arches  being  richl3’  ornamented  with 
medallions.  IMr.  J.  Wimble,  of  London,  was  the 
architect,  and  5Iessrs.  M3’ers  and  Son  the  builders. 

Church  Extension. — The  Incorporated  Soeiet3’ 
for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Re- 
pairing of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  usual 
monthl3’  meeting  on  Jlonday  last,  at  7,  Whitehall, 
S.W.,  the  Rea'.  Canon  Nepean  in  the  chair.  Grants 
of  mone3’  avere  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
a'iz. : — Building  new  churches  at  Cla3’ton  West,  in 
the  parish  of  High  Hoyland,  Yorkshire  ; Croxley 
Green,  in  the  parish  of  Rickmansworth  ; Kilburn, 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,  liliddlesex;  Newsome,  in 
the  parish  of  Lockavood,  near  Huddersfield ; PaUion 
S.  Luke,  in  the  parish  of  Deptford,  Sunderland; 
Primrose-hill,  S.  Mary,  Ididdlesex ; and  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  S.  Luke,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Stephen’s,  Ham- 
mersmith ; Rebuilding  the  churches  at  Eglwsilan, 
near  Pontypridd,  Glamorgan  ; and  Lincoln,  S. 
IMark’s.  Enlarging  or  otheravise  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Alverscot,  near 
Faringdon,  Oxon  ; Enmore,  near  Bridgewater, 
Somerset  ; Fishponds,  near  Bristol  ; Kilgwrrwg, 
near  Chepstow,  Monmouth;  Ke3-worth,  near  Not- 
tingham ; Llanllowell,  near  Usk,  Slonmouth  ; Port- 
bury,  near  Bristol;  Snargate,  near  Folkestone,  Kent ; 
South  Hill,  Calling-ton,  Cornwall  ; and  Wookey, 
near  "Wells,  Somerset.  Under  urgent  circumstances 
the  grants  formerly'  made  towards  enlarging  and  re- 
storing the  churches  at  Llanarth,  near  New  Quay, 
Cardigan  ; Llangunider,  near  Crickhowell,  Brecon  ; 
Meonstoke,  near  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants;  and  Nor- 
iHch,  S.  Michael-at-Thorn,  were  increased.  Grants 
were  also  made  from  the  School  Church  and  Mission 
House  Fund  towards  building  mission  churches  at 
Bridge-street  School,  in  the  parish  of  S.  David’s,  Car- 
marthen ; Trevigra,  in  the  parish  of  South  Hill  with 
Callington,  Cornwall ; and  Tv'ler’s  Hill,  in  the  parish 
of  Chesham,  Bucks.  The  society  likewise  accepted 
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the  trust  of  a sum  of  money  as  a repair  fund  for  the 
Church  of  S.  Matthew’s,  Uuddleston,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

Gloucestkr  Catiikdual. — A special  effort  is 
■being  made  to  complete  the  choir  restoration  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  in  time  for  the  triennial 
musical  festival,  in  September  next.  Mucli  of  the 
basement  has  been  prepared  for  the  new  tile  flooring, 
and  Mr.  Godwin  is  now  making  the  tiles.  The 
pattern  selected  is  that  of  some  of  the  ancient  tiles 
found  in  the  cathedral.  The  decorations  of  the 
vaulting  were  completed  some  time  ago  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell ; the  canopies  and  stalls  are  being 
restored  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindlej',  of 
London,  and  the  tine  clerestory  windows  on  tlie 
north  side  have  been  tilled  with  stained  glass,  while 
the  west  window  has  been  chiefly  restored  with 
fragments  of  ancient  glass  found  in  the  chapels  of 
the  crypt  and  else-where.  Two  other  works  of  great 
interest  have  been  finished,  the  restoration  and 
decoration  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Philip,  as  a memorial 
to  Sir  C.  W.  Codrington,  and  the  restoration,  at  tlie 
cost  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  of  the  chapel  in 
the  north  transept.  The  work  in  the  first  is  Norman 
in  character,  and  is  founded  on  fragments  in  Ely 
and  Durham  Cathedrals.  The  great  window  of  the 
north  transept  is,  we  understand,  to  be  filled  with 
painted  glass  at  the  cost  of  Sir  IVI.  Ilicks-Beach, 
M.P.,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Lady  Beach.  The 
subject  will  probably  be  the  life  of  S.  Paid,  as  that 
of  the  great  window  in  the  south  transept  depicts 
incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter. 

Harleston. — On  Easter  Tuesday  the  foundation- 
istone  was  laid  of  a new  church  for  the  town  of 
Harleston,  Norfolk.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Phipson. 
It  will  consist  of  a nave  68ft.  long  by  20ft.  6in. 
wide,  and  41ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  On 
each  side  are  four  Decorated  arches  opening  into 
aisles  of  similar  length  and  10ft.  wide.  ' These 
are  lighted  by  three-light  windows,  and  the  nave 
has  a clerestory  of  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  lights  en- 
closed in  equilateral  arches.  The  chancel  is  30ft. 
long,  and  the  same  width  as  the  nave,  with  an 
apsidal  east  end  of  five  bays,  ivith  a single-light 
window  in  each  bay.  There  will  he  room  for  about 
400  persons.  The  contract  amounts  to  £3,150,  ex- 
clusive of  pulpit,  prayer  desk,  lectern,  font,  stained 
glass,  screens,  enclosing  walls,  gates,  &c.,  and  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  M^eyhread.  The 
style  is  Geometrical  Decorated. 

H.tRROGATE. — On  Tuesday  week,  at  Harrogate, 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon  opened  the  recently-erected 
church  of  AU  Saints,  at  Harlow-hill,  Harrogate, 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Shutt  and  Thompson, 
Harrogate  and  Leeds.  The  building  itself  is  un- 
ostentatious, yet  not  without  architectural  pre- 
tensions ; and  is  designed  in  the  continental  style  of 
Gothic  architecture.  It  contains  nave,  transept, 
chancel,  organ  chapel,  and  vestry.  The  roof  is 
open-timbered,  and  the  whole  interior  is  effective  and 
handsome.  The  exterior  is  bold  in  style,  and  free 
from  much  ornamentation.  The  tower  is  surmounted 
Ibj'  a spire. 

Hunningham. — On  Wednesday  week,  Hunning- 
ham  parish  church  was  re-opened  for  divine  service. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  S.  Margaret, 
is  of  the  thirteenth  century  style  of  architecture, 
and  consisted  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  small  north 
aisle.  It  has  a small  wooden  tower,  in  which  are 
two  bells.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Waller,  of 
Gloucester,  aud  the  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  Marriott,  of 
Leamington  and  Coventry.  The  new  portion  of  the 
building,  consisting  of  the  north  aisle,  is  of  the 
Early  English  style,  and  the  walls  are  built  of  native 
sand  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is 
of  red  deal,  the  rafters  being  varnished  and  open  to 
view.  Between  the  rafters  is  lath  and  plaster,  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  Staffordshire  brown  tiles. 
The  floor  of  the  aisles  is  laid  with  Minton  tiles,  and 
filled  with  low-backed  portable  seats  of  red  deal, 
varnished,  and  giving  an  additional  accommodation 
for  forty  persons.  The  chancel  has  been  newly 
roofed,  and  the  roof  over  the  body  of  the  church 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired. 

Newport. — At  Newport,  South  Wale.s,  a new 
synagogue  has  been  erected.  The  principal  front  forms 
a facade  of  Romanesque  character,  of  which  the  centre 
comprises  the  entrance  porch,  lobbies,  and  stairs, 
the  left  wing  being  the  minister’s  house,  and  the 
right  wing  the  synagogue.  The  exterior  is  of  black 
rock  limestone,  ha\dng  a rockwork  face,  with  quoins, 
strings,  reveals,  and  arches  of  gray  brick,  and  Bath 
stone  copings,  corbels,  and  keystones.  The  interior  is 
60ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  30ft.  wide,  and  is 
divided  into  eight  bays  by  the  corbels  and  elliptical 
arch  ribs  of  the  roof  and  ceiling,  which  is  of  red 
pine,  stained  light  oak  colour,  and  varnished.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  including  all  expenses,  has 
been  £1,023.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Chack  being  the  builder. 


Pattisiiall  CituRCii. — Tlie  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Pattishall,  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  on  Thursdaj'  week.  The  old  bnilding 
was  in  a disgraceful  state ; still  there  were  ])oints  of 
interest  which  it  was  de.sirable  should  not  be  lo.st,  and 
under  Mes.srs.  E.  F.  Law  and  Sons,  architects,  of 
Northampton,  its  most  interesting  features  have 
been  preserved.  At  the  east  and  west  extremities 
of  the  north  aisle,  there  is  some  long  and  .short  work 
which  indicates  the  Early  Saxon  character  of  the 
church.  Similar  evidence  is  also  to  be  discerned  just 
by  the  pulpit,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  The 
chancel  arch  is  Early  Norman.  Two  early  arches 
of  a Transitional  character  opened  from  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  into  the  sacrist)',  which  is  a 
modern  structure.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle  is  an  earl)’  arch  of  a like  character  to  the 
chancel  arch.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a jamb, 
in  the  north  wall,  of  what  formed  a sort  of  north 
transept,  and  a corbel,  indicating  the  springing  of  an 
arch  forming  a chapel  on  the  north  side.  This  is  now 
opened  into  the  church.  There  is  an  early  Norman 
doorway  towards  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  but 
that  has  been  stopped  up  for  some  time,  and  not 
being  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  church,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  allow  it  to  continue  stopped 
up.  The  old  gallery  has  been  removed.  The 
stonework  throughout  the  church,  internally, 
has  been  thoroughly  scraped,  cleaned,  and  restored. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  the  roof,  which  remains 
simply  with  its  smooth-plastered  bricks.  A foot- 
pace divides  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  aud  upon  it 
stands  a new  oaken  rood-screen.  The  sanctuary 
chancel  is  approached  by  two  steps  from  the  lower 
]iart  of  the  chancel,  and  in  these  steps  are  fancy  tiles 
fitting  to  the  risers.  The  font  is  new,  and  of  a very 
early  character.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects  by  Mr. 
Shakeshaft,  builder,  of  Ashton. 

Wal.sall. — Last  week  the  new  church  of  S. 
Michael  aud  All  Saints,  Caldmore,  AValsall,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
st)de  is  Early  English — the  materials  used  being  free 
stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings — but,  at  present, 
the  nave  and  chancel  only  are  complete.  The  internal 
dimensions  of  the  nave  are  80ft.  long  by  27ft  wide, 
and  of  the  chancel,  36ft.  long  by  22ft.  wide, 
both  being  proportionately  lofty.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  spring  from  massive  stone  columns,  and  the 
spaces  are  for  the  present  filled  up  with  brickwork, 
which  can  easily  be  removed  when  circumstances 
justify  the  addition  of  the  aisles.  The  clerestory  is 
pierced  with  five  double  windows  on  each  side,  each 
being  divided  with  a pillar  of  black  marble,  and  a 
circular  window  occupies  the  centre  of  the  wall  above 
the  porch.  The  cost  of  the  work  so  far  carried  out 
will  be  about  £2,600.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Veale, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Lovatt,  both  of  Wolverhampton. 

York  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society. — ■ 
At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  on 
Friday  last,  in  the  Vestry  of  York  Minster,  grants 
were  made  towards  the  following  objects : — Exten- 
sion of  new  church  at  Bridlington,  £130  ; increase 
of  accommodation  at  Beverley,  £22  ; ditto  at  Selby, 
£26.  Three  grants  of  £150  each  were  made  of  new 
parsonages,  two  at  Scarborough  and  one  at 
Sheffield. 

BUILDING.S. 

A Hall  for  the  Forester.s.- — On  Wednesday 
week  the  Lord  Mayor  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  a hall  which  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Wilderness- 
row,  Clerkenwell,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  in  the 
London  United  District.  The  total  height  of  the 
building,  from  footings  to  ridge,  will  be  more  than 
70ft.  The  elevation  is  Mediaeval  in  style,  having 
a porch  in  Portland  stone,  with  polished  red  granite 
columns  from  Aberdeen.  The  general  facing  of  the 
building  will  be  in  yellow  malms,  the  heads  and  sills 
of  the  windows  being  of  box-ground  Bath  stone,  with 
bands  of  red  bricks  running  throughout  at  the  level 
of  the  heads  and  sills,  and  with  relieving  arches  over 
the  window-heads  of  the  same  material.  The  cor- 
nices will  have  bold  stone  cantilevers,  or  consoles, 
carrying  an  iron  eaves  gutter ; the  whole  is  sim- 
mounted  by  a high-pitched  slated  roof,  with  deco- 
rated iron  ridge  railing  surrounding  the  flat  at  the 
top,  constructed  as  a skylight  over  the  grand  hall. 
The  side  elevation,  80ft.  long,  is  rather  more  deco- 
rative in  character.  Series  of  stone  mullioned 
windows,  with  carved  caps,  are  introduced  on  the 
upper  floor,  sharply-pitched  dormer  projections  on 
either  side  of  the  roof  receiving  lou'vres  required  for 
the  ventilation  of  the  hall.  The  construction  of 
the  roof  and  internal  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  rather 
peculiar  ; the  tie-beams,  principal  rafters,  queen 
posts,  and  ordinary  rafters  being  of  fir,  while  the 
struts  are  of  cast  iron,  two  wrought  iron  bolts,  which 
cross  each  other  diagonally,  passing  from  head  to 


foot  of  either  queen  post.  All  thi.s,  however,  is  con- 
cealed from  view  by  a liorizontal  ceiling,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  ground  slieet  glass,  and  intended 
to  be  fixed  in  panels  (each  about  Oft.  6in.  by  8ft.) 
of  light  |_  and  T iron,  the  bars  dividing  the  .separate 
.S(|uares  to  be  arranged  in  varying  and  fancy 
patterns,  diagonal  and  otlierwise.  When  completed 
the  interior  will  liave  a series  of  pilasters  on  either 
side,  witli  moidded  dado,  bases,  and  enriched  caps ; 
and  a series  of  arches  above  with  decorations  in  the 
spandrels  will  carry  a carved  cornice  of  rather  un- 
usual depth.  A gallery  will  also  be  provided,  carried 
upon  cast  iron  columns  by  light  lattice  wrought- 
iron  girders,  and  protected  in  front  by  a light 
wrought  lattice  railing  of  the  .same  material;  over 
the  principal  staircase,  which  will  be  of  Park  Spring 
stone,  there  will  be  a domical  light  of  wrought  iron. 
The  designs  and  plans  were  furnished  liy  Mr.  W.  L. 
Gomme,  of  Wycombe  House,  Hammersmith,  an<l 
Fareham,  Hants ; but  differences  having  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  the  committee,  Messrs.  George  Lans- 
down  and  Pollard,  of  Warwick-court,  Charing-cross, 
were  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the 
works.  The  contract  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Henshaw,  of  Macclesfield-street,  City-road,  the  con- 
templated outlay  being  about  £8,000,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  freehold  land  (amounting  to  about 
£4,500). 

A New  Hospital  for  Wiltshire.  — On 
Wednesday  week  the  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  hospital  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  a pleasant  site  in  Savernake  Forest, 
rather  more  than  a mile  from  the  town  of  Marl- 
borough. >Snme  five  years  ago,  a cottage  hospital 
was  opened  near  the  site  of  the  new  building,  the 
necessary  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  Marquis 
aud  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury;  and  the  movement 
proved  so  satisfactory  and  beneficial  to  the  poor  of 
the  different  parishes  within  the  Marlborough 
district  that  it  was  determined  to  build  a permanent 
and  commodious  hospital.  The  Rev.  J.  O.  Stephens, 
vicar  of  Savernake,  evinced  much  interest  in  the 
undertaking,  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  with  him,  his  proposals  being  liberally 
seconded  by  the  marquis  and  marchioness,  who  have 
contributed  about  £1,300  towards  the  cost  of  the 
new  hospital,  besides  presenting  the  site.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Ellis  Roberts,  of  Islington.  The  estimated 
cost  is  £3,000,  towards  which  about  £2,750  have 
been  promised. 


On  Tuesday,  the  12th  April,  a new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  opened  for  divine  worship,  at  Coedygric, 
Monmouthshire,  by  the  Rev.  Petre  M‘Kenzie.  The 
chapel  was  carried  out  from  plans  by  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdown,  architect,  Bristol, 
and  Newport,  Monmouthsliire. 

Leek  and  Moorlands  Building  Society.-— 
The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  on  Friday,  the  31st  ult.  The  report  of  the  di- 
rectors stated  that  the  receipts  during  the  past  year 
(including  a balance  of  £101  18s.  4d.  in  the  trea- 
surer’s hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  year) 
amounted  to  £38,646  5s.,  and  the  payments  to 
£39,216  7s.  5d.,  leaving  a balance  due  to  the  trea- 
surers of  £468  4s.  Id.,  showing  a larger  amount  of 
business  than  had  been  transacted  in  any  previous 
year.  The  affairs  of  the  society  were  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, and  its  assets  and  liabilities  carefuUy 
valued  in  June  last,  when  bonuses  were  allotted  to 
the  amount  of  £1,779  9s.,  realised  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  The  sum  of  £1,983  17s.  lid.  had 
been  paid  away  in  bonuses  during  the  past  year 
alone,  and  the  sum  of  £3,117  5s.  was  still  standing 
to  the  credit  of  members  for  bonuses  earned  out  of 
past  profits.  The  total  number  of  shares  in  force 
was  8,573,  being  an  increase  of  1,091  during  the 
year. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Wednesday  week.  Mr.  Robert  Morham, 
jun.,  president,  in  the  chair.  After  the  ordinary 
business,  and  the  election  of  two  new  members, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Shiclls  read  a paper  upon  “ The  Renais- 
sance and  the  Revival.”  After  briefly  tracing  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Renaissance  and  to  the 
recent  Gothic  revival,  Mr.  Shiells  said  that  during 
three  centuries  our  architects  had  been  expressing 
themselves  in  a dead  language,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  art  had  not  enlisted  the  sympathy  of 
the  unlearned.  The  Revivalists,  agjain,  were  fol- 
lowing a course  similar  to  that  which  an  author 
would  do  were  he  to  adopt  the  language  of  Chaucer. 
This  course,  he  thought,  might  probably  lead  to 
the  development  of  a new  style  likely  to  be 
generally  appreciated.  He  then  threw  out  some 
hints  as  to  the  procedure  he  thought  should  be 
adopted  by  the  profession  in  order  to  procure  this 
result.  Opmions  were  expressed  by  several  of  the 
members  present,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
wore  awarded  to  Mr.  Shiells  for  his  instructive 
paper. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  brielly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received. — S.  & Co..  S.  W.  & Son,  J.  T.  & Son,  Walter 
Campbell  & Co.,  J.  C.  W.,  J.  A.  Son,  & Co.,  G.  T.  R., 
W.  S.  T.,  C.  H.  B.  H.,  L.  & N.,  R.  R.,  J.  W.,  R.  J.  S., 
J.  M'D.,  G.  R.,  C.  J.  L. 

H.  Higgins. — Sketch  returned, 

W.  G.  G. — Sketch  returned. 

F.  n.  Hornblower.— Sketches  received  and  returned. 

Glasgow  Mason. — Hardly  the  thing  for  discussion  in  the 
Building  News.  Ask  some  “practical  operative 
builder"  in  Glasgow. 

J.  S.— Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopcedia  of  Architecture,"  published 
by  Longman. 

S.  Mary-lk-Wigford,  Lincoln.— In  the  list  of  “Tenders" 
published  in  our  impression  of  the  7th  inst.,  it  is  stated 
that  “ Mr.  Bayley,”  of  Nottingham,  is  the  architect  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  restorations  at  this  church. 
Messrs.  Rcjbert  Clarke  & Son,  of  Nottingham,  write 
to  say  that  they  are  the  architects  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  that  there  is  no  architect  of  the  name  of 
“Bayley"  practising  in  Nottingham. 


Comspnkiiff. 


THE  LAST  FIRST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — “An  intelligent  public  cannot  brook  in- 
.struction.”  Such  was  one  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects 
on  Good  Friday  last.  It  reads  like  a paradox.  Yet 
every  ardiitect  has  been  brought  in  contact  with 
men  who  should  have  been  content  to  occupy  the 
position  of  learners,  but  who  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  dogmatic  tone  of  teachers.  The  taste  of 
the  cultured  man,  based  on  great  principles,  has 
been  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  self-assertion  and 
vulgar  prejudice  of  an  uncultured,  purse-proud  client. 
And  yet  this  latter  has  been,  very  likely,  in  other 
respects  an  intelligent  person. 

Men  walk  through  life  without  hearing  the  mad- 
dening ecstacy  of  a sky-lark,  without  listening  to  the 
story  of  creation  as  told  them  in  the  heavens  at 
night,  and  without  seeing  majesty  in  the  slow, 
changeful  motion  of  the  snow  clouds.  But  the  fault 
is  theirs  alone.  It  is  very  seldom  an  intelligent 
man  lacks  the  power  of  receiving  the  lessons  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  him  and  about  him.  The  reason 
that  he  does  not  receive  them  is  that  he  does  not 
recognise  in  the  artist  a preaclxer ; or,  if  he  does,  his 
faith  in  all  preachers  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
those  of  another  kind  too  often  make  a text  the  peg 
on  which  to  hang  the  banner  of  their  learning,  or, 
worse  still,  the  tattered  flag  of  an  old-world  dogma. 
If  he  accepted  the  artist  as  his  teacher  he  would 
learn  the  lessons  to  be  constantly  learnt  in  all  that 
is  around  him,  and  would  consent  to  follow  where 
now  he  leads,  and  leads  so  very  inaccurately. 

Let  us  see  in  what  sense  the  artist — whatever  his 
particular  field  may  be,  whether  painting,  sculpture, 
or  architecture — is  a preacher,  how  he  attains  to  that 
office  of  masterhood,  and  what  must  he  the  position 
of  the  less-teclmicall)--cultured  if  the  world  is  to 
progress  in  an  art  path.  Our  human  natiu-e  is  a 
twofold  one — material  and  spiritual.  The  former  is 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  truth  of  this  is 
evidenced  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  desire, 
which  has  so  often  manifested  itself,  to  realise  the 
earthly  lives  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  saints.  From 
such  a de.sire  sprung  the  pride  of  the  Lombard  in 
possessing  a rusted  nail,  and  that  of  the  Venetian  in 
being  the  custodian  of  a ghastly  skeleton.  As  this 
link  to  eartli  is  wc.akened,  as  the  material  nature  is 
subdued,  and  the  spiritual  nature  is  cultivated,  so 
ivill  be  the  increase  in  national  morality.  This  work 
of  weakening  on  the  one  part,  and  strengthening  on 
the  other  is  attempted  to  be  accomplished  in  many 
ways ; and  by  those  wliose  sermons  are  addressed 
through  the  eye  it  is  sought  to  be  accomplished 
(perliaps  unconsciously  by  him  who  is  forwarding 
the  work)  by  appealing  to  the  imagination,  one  of 
tlie  most  powerful  means  by  which  the  teacher  can 
reach  the  heart  of  the  taught.  To  wield  this  instru- 
ment ^ of  imagination  well,  and  so  promote  the 
elevation  of  the  .spiritual  nature,  requires  that  a man 
should  undergo  discipline  and  bondage,  and  his  path, 
like  the  narrow  path  which  has  become  a royal 
highway  since  the  Divine  trod  therein,  is  a rough 


and  thorny  one,  and  the  foot-prints  are  often  stained 
with  blood  and  dented  with  the  sign  of  a cross. 
But  from  obedience  and  restraint  there  come  master- 
hood  and  freedom,  as  from  the  chrysalis  there  springs 
a higlier,  lovelier,  and  brighter  life.  But  the  work  of 
spiritual  ascendanejq  the  people’s  elevation  from 
ignorance  and  moral  degradation,  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  presumptuous  men  humbling  themselves — 
truly  a great  ordeal — by  their  becoming  like  little 
children,  willing  to  be  taught  by  those  who,  through 
obedience,  have  learnt  to  leacL 

We  feel  sure  that  this  day  of  humiliation,  the 
time  when  artists  shall  be  recognised  as  preachers 
and  their  works  shall  be  appreciated  as  unspoken 
sermons,  is  not  far  distant.  Though  tlieir  delicate 
and  precious  lace  be  torn  b}'  the  rough  hand  of 
ignorance,  or  soiled  with  the  warm  touch  of  passion, 
let  them  go  on  weaving,  knowing  that  soon  its 
beautiful  combinations  and  interlacings,  its  strange 
crossings  of  warp  and  woof,  will  be  understood ; and 
that  when  “ an  intelligent  public  ” shall  begin  to 
take  the  lowermost  seat,  and  when  the  master  of  the 
feast  shall  say  to  the  artist  “ Friend,  go  up  higher,” 
it  win  be  a suitable  wedding  garment.  R. 


TIN-LINED  PIPES. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Kolfe,  of  Boston,  U.S..  in  a letter  published  by 
you  on  the  21st  February,  that  the  makers  of  this 
pipe  (tin-lined  pipe),  are  not  understood  to  deny 
that  “corrosion  may  take  place  in  the  pipes,  but 
tell  us  that  some  of  the  pipes  first  put  in  the 
market  was  imperfectly  made  and  the  like  ” was 
doubtless  applied  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  We  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves, 
hut  we,  the  makers  of  the  piping  in  Great  Britain, 
most  emphatically  deny  that  corrosion  does  or  can 
take  place  in  connection  with  ordinary  service  water, 
and  have  also  to  state  that  we  brought  the  manu- 
facture of  our  pipe  to  perfection  before  we  put  a 
pound  of  it  in  the  market. 

Our  works  have  been  in  operation  for  about 
eighteen  months,  and  in  that  time  we  have  manu- 
factured a large  quantity  of  the  piping  to  meet  both 
the  home  and  foreign  demand,  hut  have  not  received 
one  comjjlaint  of  any  imperfection  in  our  pipe,  hut 
oil  the  contrary,  daily  receive  expressions  of  satis- 
faction as  to  its  conduct  and  adaptability  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  We  may 
mention  that  specimens  of  our  make  will  he  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  scientific  and  general  public  in 
the  International  Exhibition  which  opens  in  the 
beginning  of  May  next,  among  which  specimens 
will  be  seen  a whole  coil,  split  open  from  end  to  end, 
as  proof  of  the  continuity  of  the  tin-lining. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rolfe  on 
joint-making  of  this  pipe,  we  have  to  state  that  the 
mode  w’e  adopt  is  perfectlj'  safe,  and  in  all  cases 
certain,  an  unbroken  surface  of  tin  being  presented 
to  the  water  from  end  to  end  of  any  line  of  pipes. 
Our  own  investigations,  verified  by  the  results  of 
tliose  made  by  men  of  undoubted  scientific  ability, 
disprove  the  allegations  made  that  pure  tin,  such  as 
the  internal  surface  of  our  pipe  presents,  is  corroded 
or  appreciably  affected  in  any  way  hj’  ordinary 
service  water. 

Mr.  Rolfe’s  letter  implies  that  considerable  atten- 
tion is  being  given  in  America  (as  is  also  the  case  in 
this  country)  to  the  necessity  of  henceforth  dis- 
carding the  metal  lead  as  a conduit  for  water  or  other 
liquids  for  dietetic  purposes.  The  evidences  obtained 
by  chemists,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  by  medical 
men  from  the  examples  that  come  before  them  of  the 
loss  of  health  and  life  which  is  attributable  to  the  use 
of  lead  pipes  and  cisterns,  make  this  necessity 
absolute.  A substitute  for  these  is  required,  and  we 
feel  convinced  it  is  provided  in  our  manufacture, 
wliich,  retaining  the  valuable  ph3'sical  qualities  of 
lead,  presents  at  the  same  time  perfect  freedom  from 
danger. — We  are,  sir,  j'ours,  &c., 

Liverpool.  W.vlicer,  C.ljipbell,  & Co. 

Extract  from  a Report  made  by  Edwin  Lan- 

KESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  on'Walker,  Campbell, 

& Co 's  Le.vd-enc'.vsei)  Block  Tin  Pipes. 

“ I have  recommended  slate  cisterns  and  gutta- 
percha tubes  for  the  purpose.”  [Storage  and  trans- 
mission of  water  for  dietetic  purposes.]  “ I have 
now,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saidng  that  the  lead- 
encased  block-tin  ]iipe  and  tin-plated  sheet  lead, 
manufactured  by  Me.ssrs.  Walker,  Campbell,  & Co., 
are  superior  to  any  othei  materials  I have  seen  for 
pipes  and  cisterns. 

“ I have  tested  these  pipes  for  several  weeks  with 
great  care,  and  have  exposed  them  to  the  action  of 
various  kinds  of  water  ; in  no  case  have  I discovered 
in  the  water  tlie  .slightest  trace  of  lead,  tin.  or  any 
other  mineral  matter  whatever.  I have  submitted  the 
pipes  to  the  action  of  distilletl  water,  Thames  water, 
water  from  artesian  wells  in  Loudon,  and  to  water 


highly  charged  with  organic  matter  ; and  in  no  case 
when  these  waters  have  been  exposed  to  the  usual 
reageuts  for  detecting  the  presence  of  tin  or  lead  has 
the  slightest  quantity  of  these  metals  been  detected. 
I have,  therefore,  satisfaction  in  recommending  the 
lead-encased  block-tin  pipes,  not  only  as  an  admir- 
able invention,  and  well  adapted  for  supplying 
water  in  a pure  condition,  but  as  a means  of  render- 
ing our  water  supply  throughout  the  kingdom  free 
from  the  dangerous  lead-taint  with  which  it  is  now 
so  frequently  affected.”  29,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  London,  29  December,  1869. 


AN  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS’  UNION. 

Sir, — It  seems  evident,  from  the  constant  com- 
plaints in  your  paper  and  others,  that  an  almost 
universal  discontent  prevails  among  the  architects’ 
assistants  of  Great  Britain.  Permit  me  to  suggest 
that,  instead. of  farther  occupying  jmur  columns  and 
their  own  time  with  useless  letters,  they  should  en- 
deavour to  do  something  towards  improving  their 
present  position.  Among  architects  and  all  other 
emploj-ers  of  labour  the  invariable  practice  is  to  get 
all  that  can  be  obtained  from  their  servants  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  and  to  regard  no  interests  hut 
their  own.  Complaining  to  them  or  reasoning  with 
them  can  he  of  no  avail;  they  wiU  never  move 
except  on  compulsion ; and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  remedy  assistants  have  is  to  form  themselves 
into  a union,  by  which  means  they  may  protect 
themselves  against  employers,  afford  each  other 
assistance  in  eases  of  misfortune,  and  prevent  them- 
selves from  being  robbed  by  unqualified  clerks,  who 
work  for  low  salaries.  It  is  a matter  of  wonder  to 
me  that  the  class  which,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
scattered,  most  needs  a union,  should  never  \'et  have- 
thouglit  of  one,  or  at  least  never  have  done 
anj'thiug  towards  its  formation.  Those  who  have 
not  considered  the  matter  may  see  the  advantages  of 
a union  in  the  report  of  the  “ Engineers’  and  Mill- 
wrights’ Union,”  wliich  has  just  been  published.  I 
am,  &c. 

Leeds,  April  16th,  1871.  Semper  Par-LTUS. 

[“Semper  Paratus”  simplj^  advocates  a trade- 
union  of  architects’  assistants  to  get  what  they  can. 
bj’  “ compulsion.” — Ed.] 


VILLAGE  IRRIGATION  OF  INDIA. 

Sir, — It  is  wonderful  how  much  Nature  has  done 
for  India,  and  how  little  the  Indian  Government,, 
since  the  daj^s  of  Clive.  It  would  he  far  better  for 
India  if  those  charged  with  the  Irrigation  were  to 
select  a competent  staff  of  agricultural  engineers,  to 
carry  out  the  work,  instead  of  fetching  out  theoreti- 
cal clerks,  from  the  office  of  some  aged  engineer, 
“ father  of  Ids  line,”  of  Westminster,  who  never  saw 
a water-table  unless  at  Charing-cross. 

Before  anj-  great  scheme  is  attempted,  every 
village  in  the  roadless  districts,  where  hundreds  of 
people  die  aunuaUj’-  of  starvation,  should  have  a 
tank  for  the  storage  of  water  during  the  rains  of 
the  monsoon,  instead  of  allowing  the  useful  element 
to  run  waste  into  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  serve  no 
useful  object. 

In  those  isolated  districts  during  the  intense  heat, 
there  are  few  living  things  to  be  seen,  the  quiet 
shadows  lie  sleeping  on  the  ruins  of  hills ; but  the 
stillness  of  the  drearj'  solitude  is  broken  by  the 
murmuring  of  the  ring-doves  and  the  whirr  of  the 
antelope  in  his  wild  career. 

Sureh’,  irrigation  is  not  such  an  abstruse  science 
— it  requires  no  grand  arches  with  lofty  piers,  sur- 
mounted by  the  British  lion  ; hut  simplj^  drains  cut 
to  convey  the  water  from  an  inexhaustible  source 
over  the  thirsty  laud.  The  merit  of  a work  consists 
more  upon  the  amount  of  benefit  it  is  the  means  of 
doing  than  upon  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  its 
construction. 

In  manj-  parts  of  India  the  land  is  so  fruitful 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  assessed  at  35  rupees  per 
beegha,  and  170  rupees  have  been  paid  for  well  irri- 
gated sugar-cane  and  cholum  fields. 

Let  India  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  ; 
let  educated  natives  have  a share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs ; do  awaj'  with  the  baneful  commerce 
in  patronage,  and  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  insalubritj' 
of  India,  or  of  the  laws  of  blood  and  climate,  and 
the  land  of  the  high-caste  Brahmin  will  no  longer 
be  the  grave  of  the  low  barbarian  of  the  AVest.— I 
am,  &c.,  Pierse  Arthur. 


THE  SHAFTESBURV  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL. 

Sir,— In  your  lists  of  tenders  for  last  week,  I ob 
served  those  relating  to  the  above  memorial  hospital. 
The  accepted  tender  amounts  to  £1431  11s.  Od.,  or 
nearly  double  the  original  amount  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Instructions 
issued  by  the  committee  were  for  plans,  &c.  kc,  (“  Site- 
plan,  foundation  plan,  roof  plan,  Stc.,”  and  a proper- 
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tionate  number  of  elevations  and  sections),  for  a 
cottage  hospital  to  cost  £800.  Forty-two  designs  were 
submitted,  and,  according  to  a reliable  letter  which  a 
correspondent  addressed  to  you  at  the  time,  the  com- 
mittee seemed  to  have  chosen  a design  which,  before 
it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  required  to  be  re- 
modelled, and  the  committee  even  withheld  the  £20 
premium  until  tlie  plans  had  been  revised.  I am 
quoting  from  your  correspondent — indeed,  according  to 
his  account  (and  I do  not  think  he  was  contradicted) 
the  committee  seemed  to  have  chosen  a very  crude 
design.  Under  these  circumstances,  I do  not  think  it 
is  too  much  to  ask  for  some  explanation  of  this.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  committee,  or  their  architect, 
will  be  willing  to  afford  such.  It  would  be  some 
satisfaction  to  many  who,  like  myself,  took  some 
pains  and  trouble  in  the  matter,  and  sent  in  designs 
which  could  be  executed  for  the  amount  named  by  the 
committee. 

1 know  of  another  architect  who  sent  in  designs 
upon  which  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed,  and  of 
which  some  eminent  medical  men  thought  highly. — I 
am,  &c.  The  Author  of  One  Design. 

Sir, — “Ignorance  was  bliss,”  to  a certain  extent,  on 
the  above  matter  until  your  last  issue,  and  it  may  be 
“ folly  to  be  wise”  now,  seeing  that  the  matter — com- 
petitors included — is  “ taken  in  and  done  for.”  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  above  competition  was,  “ cost  not 
to  exceed  £800,”  and  under  the  heading  of  “ Tenders,” 
last  week,  we  have  “Miles  (accepted)  £1,4-31  11s.” 
These  facts,  I presume,  speak  for  themselves,  and 
somewhat  loudly.  No  doubt  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  that  the  matter  udll  receive  ample 
elucidation  : “ black’s  not  so  very  black,  nor  white  so 
very  white,”  when  viewed  in  the  right  light,  but — the 
light’s  the  thing. 

I consider  “L’Homme  qui  Rit,”  of.  February  3, 
1871,  was  a bilious  man,  or  one  fast  of  the  clutches  of 
“ the  green-eyed  monster,”  and  still  enjoy  the  same 
opinion,  but  with  this  thought,  by  way  of  addenda : he 
is  “ L’Homme  qui  Kit.”  W'e  shall  assuredly  have  him 
write  again. — I am,  &c.,  F. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  in  the  Building  News  of  last 
week,  relative  to  the  competition  for  the  Town  Hall 
for  West  Bromwich,  indicate  anything  but  a hopeful 
state  of  things  for  the  many  architects  who  have  gone 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  responding  to  this  com- 
petition. 

The  commissioners  ought  to  be  requested,  in  common 
justice,  to  call  in  professional  aid,  as  intimated  in  their 
instructions,  and  thus  emulate  their  Birmingham 
friends,  unless  they  wish  to  incm‘  the  disgrace  so  richly 
deserved  by  another  committee — I allude  to  Wednes- 
bury  Town  Hall — in  a similar  competition  not  a hun- 
dred miles  from  West  Bromwich. 

As  one  of  the  competitors,  and  knoiving  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  site — particularly  with  regard  to  lighting — 
I am  convinced  that  a committee  of  non-professional 
men  are  quite  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  various 
arrangements  that  will  be  submitted  to  them. 

“ Bowles’s  Five  Acres  Charity  Estate  Competition,” 
in  this  week’s  number,  affords  another  instance  of  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  these  competitions  are 
managed. — I am,  &c.,  A Competitor. 

Sir, — “ The  cry  is  still  they  come ;”  the  latest  halls 
from  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  of  competition  notoriety. 
With  commendable  county  honesty  the  projectors  of 
the  proposed  new  church  of  St.  John,  Little  Horton- 
lane,  wind  up  their  invitation,  a la  benediction,  with 
the  information  that  “It  has  been  decided  that  no 
premium  can  be  offered !”  Here’s  a glorious  opportunity 
for  the  gratuitous  glimmering  of  some  great  light 
hitherto  lying  under  a bushel ! What  next,  and  next? 
— I am  &c.,  F. 


BUILDERS  V.  ARCHITECTS  AND  CLIENTS. 

Sir, — A free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  common 
or  uncommon  abuse  quoted  by  " Surveyor”  last  week 
is  a matter  of  some  trifling  difficulty  when  that  opinion 
has  to  be  based  on  an  ex  parte  statement  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  strong  colour.  The  architect  would 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  doing  the  correct  thing 
in  dividing  the  contractor’s  charges  by  six,  provided 
that  worthy  had  used  the  same  figure  as  a multiplier  in 
concocting  his  claim — and  I could  name  a case  in  point 
where  a much  more  extensive  numeral  was  put  to  a 
similar  abortive  use.  As  for  deductions,  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  there  never  are  any  ! 

Dry  tacts  oft-times  receive  qualification,  and  even 
liquefaction,,by  the  addition  of  aquosity  from  a deep 
and  oft-quoted  source,  somewhat  requisite  before  the 
case  can  realise  the  hope  of  careful  consideration. — I 
am,  &c.,  Surveyor  No.  2. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES, 

Sir, — ^Wouldn’t  it  be  be  advisable  on  the  part  of  “An 
ni-used  Architect  ” to  con  your  last  week’s  report  of 
the  case  “ Phipps  v.  Robertson,”  and  di-aw  his  own  con- 
clusions therefrom?  The  plaintiff  was  evidently  ready 
and  willing  to  do  all  that  was  required  whenever  it 
suited  his  clients  to  proceed,  but  he,  in  my  mind  very 
wisely,  forebore  pushing  the  full  £5  per  cent,  claim,  as 
he  assuredly  would  have  done  had  he  adopted 
“ F.  K.  I.  B.  A.’s  ” logic.  In  a case  precisely  similar  to 
the  one  quoted  by  your  correspondent  the  architect 
withheld  a charge  of  £2  10s.  per  cent,  upon  the  unfinished 
work — unsolicited.  If  he  had  received  the  full  amount, 
what  would  have  reimbursed  him  who  might  some  day 
have  to  complete  the  work  ? Architects  are  not  im- 
anortal. — I am,  &c.,  F. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  PIPES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ P.  E.  M.”  seems  to 
doubt  the  age  of  the  pipe  found  at  Taunton,  with  the 
date  1.501  inscribed  on  it.  For  his  benefit  I extract  the 
following  from  the  notice  of  Cawdor  Castle,  by  Mr. 
Billings,  in  his  “ Baronial  Antiquities  of  Scotland  — 
“In  one  of  the  apartments  of  this  new  erecture  is  a 
carved  stone  chimney-piece,  containing  the  family 

arms  and  several  grotesiiue  figures One  of 

these  rude  representations  is  that  of  a fox  smoking  a 
tobacco  pipe.  On  the  stone  is  engraved  the  date  1.310, 
at  which  time  that  wing  of  the  castle  was  erected. 
. . . . 'J’here  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  date,  or 

the  nature  of  the  representation.  The  fox  holds  the 
‘ fragrant  tube’  in  his  mouth  exactly  as  it  is  held  by  its 
human  admirers,  and  the  instrument  is  such  as  may  be 
seen  every  day  by  those  who  patronise  the  cutty  pipe.” 

“ P.  E.  M.”  should  remember  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did 
not  invent  smoking,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  our  roving  forefathers  may  have  used  the  pipe, 
though  without  influence  sufficient  to  introduce  it  as  a 
habit,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  did.  From  a footnote 
I observe  Mr.  Billings’  extract  is  from  “ Carruthers’ 
Highland  Handbook  ” (p.  154). — I am,  &c., 

St.  Mungo. 


|ntert0iumaniniti0it. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2196.] — Fire-proof  Construction. — Could  any 
reader  favour  me  with  a statement  of  comparative  cost 
per  square  yard  of  fire-proof  con.struction  on  (1st)  Den- 
net’s  principle ; (2nd)  Fox  and  Barret’s;  (3rd)  Philips’; 
and  (4th)  with  beams  and  brick  arches,  for  a clear  span 
of  25'  0'  in  each  case,  and  a length  of  100'  0'  feet?  I 
think  such  a statement  was  given  in  the  Building 
News  some  time  ago  ; but  I have  unsuccessfully  con- 
sulted the  indices  as  to  the  matter. — C. 

[2197.]  — Mounting  Tracings.— Will  some  fellow- 
reader  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  mount- 
ing tracings  ? Also,  tlie  materials  used  ? I have  tried 
several  processes,  but  without  obtaining  a perfect 
article. — Alpha. 

[2198.] — Architectural  Library. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  us  whether  there  are  any 
architectural  circulating  libraries  to  which  provincials 
can  have  access,  by  paying  carriage  of  books,  &c.  ? If 
so,  the  address  of  one  or  more  would  oblige. — S.  and  S. 

[2199.] — Engineering  Establishment,  Chat- 
ham.— Can  any  one  inform  me  whether — and,  if  so, 
where,  and  at  what  price — I can  obtain  the  series  of 
engraved  sheets  consisting  of  a number  of  architectural 
details  prepared  at  the  Royal  Engineering  Establish- 
ment, (ihatham  ? And,  also,  whether  there  is  any  text- 
book referring  to  them, — Dermod. 

[2200.] — Quantity  of  “Water  per  Head. — In 
preparing  a reservoir  for  water  to  supply  domestic  and 
stable  purposes  in  a country  house  containing,  say,  30 
persons,  what  number  of  gallons  per  day  for  each  person 
should  be  reckoned?  For  the  supply  of  a town,  I 
believe  twenty  gallons  per  head  per  day  is  considered 
ample.  Is  this  too  much  for  a house  supply? — Dermod. 

[2201.] — New  Shoreham  Church,  Sussex. — I 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  or  any  reader  will  advise  me 
how  to  act  in  the  following  matter  ? Being  anxious 
to  make  sketches  of  New  Shoreham  Church,  Sussex,  I 
applied  to  the  sexton  for  the  keys,  as  a notice  on  the 
church  door  directs.  He  objected,  saying  his  orders 
were  to  “ give  the  keys  to  no  one.”  However,  upon 
my  paying  a gratuity  he  compromised  the  matter  by 
locking  me  in  the  building.  This  advantage  I am  now 
denied,  on  the  ground  that  the  sum  given  was  not  large 
enough.  I wrote  to  the  vicar,  fully  explaining  my 
object,  and  requesting  permission  to  place  a ladder 
against  the  exterior  walls,  in  order  to  obtain  dimen- 
sions of  the  east  front  and  flying  buttresses,  and 
received  a very  brief,  uncourteous  reply,  refusing  me 
altogether,  without  the  slightest  reason  being  assigned. 
I have  called  on  the  vicar  since,  but  he  declines  to  see 
me.  Is  he  justified  in  acting  thus,  thereby  treating  the 
parish  church  as  private  property? — A Young  Archi- 
tect. 

[2202.] — Wood  Lice. — I shall  be  obliged  if  some 
one  will  kindly  inform  me  how  to  rid  my  house  of 
w'ood  lice,  as  they  are  most  destructive. — Domestic. 

[2203.] — Measurement  of  Glass. — Plate  glass,  I 
am  told,  is  correctly  measured  on  the  longest  line.  Is 
it  so  ? Should  stained  glass  be  measured  nett,  or  in  a 
similar  manner  ? And  should  the  ivindow  be  measured 
as  it  stands,  or  should  each  piece  of  glass  be  treated 
distinctly  ? When  a price  per  foot  is  given,  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  superficial  contents  is  left  to  custom, 
and  custom  is  a weathercock. — S.  S. 

[2204.] — Price  of  Excavation. — If  a contractor 
gives  a uniform  price  per  cubic  yard  for  excavation, 
some  of  which,  he  is  informed,  will  be  10ft.  deep,  and, 
in  squaring  up,  claims  an  extra  price  per  yard  for  that 
beyond  6ft.  in  depth,  is  he  entitled  to  consideration  as 
a sane  person  ? — S.  S. 

[2205.] — Rolled  Girder. — Will  “Check”  (2168) 
kindly  calculate  the  breaking  weights  of  a wrought-iron 
girder  of  the  same  span  and  section  as  before,  as  his 
calculations  were  made  for  a cast-iron  girder,  although 
the  question  said  “ rolled  girder  ?” — Rolled  Girder. 

[2206.] — Cleaning  Wall  Paper. — Can  any  one 
tell  me  of  a speedy  and  certain  means  of  taking  out  oil, 
accidentally  or  otherwise,  got  into  wall  paper,  which  is 
upon  the  walls?  Answers  wiU  oblige. — Ego. 


REPLIES. 

[2188.]— Measuring  Cement. — “A  Subscriber” 
will  find  one  bushel  of  cement  will  cover  1 ainl  l-7tli 
square  yard  1 in.  thick  ; IJ  .square  yard  Jin.  tliick  ; 2^ 
square  yard.s  Jin.  tiiick.  1 of  cement  to  2 of  sand  will 
cover  3j  square  yards,  4J  square  yard.s,  and  6J  square 
yards  according  to  tliickness. — R.  A.  C. 

[2190.] — Wells. — 'I'he  “simplest  and  cheapest 
method  of  forming  a well  ” is  to  dig  out  the  ground 
and  line  the  sides  witii  brickwork,  set  upon  wooden 
(elm)  curbs.  The  ground  having  been  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  about  8ft.,  but  more  or  less  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  a curb  is  laid  down,  consisting  of 
segments  of  a circle,  whose  internal  diamct(;r  is  that  of 
the  intended  well,  and  whose  external  diameter  is  that 
which  will  allow  the  brickwork  to  be  built  upon  it, 
whether  4Jin.  for  a small  well,  or  9in.  for  a larger  one. 
Then,  when  the  lining  has  been  built  up  to  the  surface, 
the  further  progress  downwards  may  be  made  by  either 
of  two  methods — viz,,  pressing  down  the  ring  of  brick- 
work as  the  excavation  proceeds  underneath  it,  by 
means  of  weights,  such  as  pig  iron,  or  by  excavating  the 
ground  underneath  the  curb  for  a part  only  of  the  cir- 
cumference, and  under-pinning  the  curb  with  brick- 
work, in  sections  of  about  3ft.  in  width,  progressively, 
until  the  whole  circle  is  completed.  'This  is  supposing 
a permanent  supply  is  desired.  Norton’s  tube- well  is 
very  useful  for  an  army  on  the  march,  or  for  a tempo- 
rary supply  anywhere  ; but,  for  a permanent  one  it  is 
a very  inferior  contrivance  to  a proper  well.  It  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  procure  a pure  supply  of  water, 
to  keep  out  the  surface  water,  and  this  is  best  done  by 
building  the  brickwork  in  cement,  and  flushing  up  every 
joint  solidly.  Ground  blue  lias  lime,  if  fresh,  may  be 
used  instead  of  cement,  and  is  cheaper  ; but  every  care 
should  be  used  to  fill  every  joint  with  cement  or  mortar, 
so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  well  the  soakage  from  the  sur- 
face, which  is  always  impure,  and  that  is  easily  done  by 
careful  workmen. — C.  S. 

[2193.] — Problem. — I must  first  point  out  an  error 
in  the  data  supplied,  either  typographical  or  other.  It 
should  be  L cot  not  L cos  17"  21'  15 " = 10'5051500. 
The  ordinary  trigonometrical  formula  for  the  solution  of 
a triangle,  having  given  two  sides  (o,  b),  and  the  in- 
cluded angle  (c)  is — 

L tan  L(A  — B)  = log  (a  — b)  — log  (a  -T  6)  + Lcot5 

This  formula  determines  — ^ ^ is  known 

2 2 
Q 

since  it  is  90°  — — thus  A and  B can  be  found.  In 

the  present  case  a — b = 210  — 110  = 100 

a + 5 = 210  + 110  = 320  = 10  X 2 

.•.  substituting  in  above  formula,  we  get — 

L tan  1 (A  — B)  = log  100  — log  10  — 51og2  -4  Lcot.? 

2 2 
= 2 - 1 - 1-5051500  + 10-5051500 
= 10 

A II 

.•. = 45°sinccthisistheonlyadmissiblevalue. 

^ ^ = 90°  - 17°  21'  15"  = 72°  38'  45" 

2 

i.  c.,  A — B = 90  & A + B = 145°  17'  30  ' from  which 

2 = ns  we  get,  at  once  A = 117°  38'  45" 

B = 27°  38'  45  " 

I shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  explanation  if 
required. — 'T.  H.  E. 

♦ 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Diddlebury. — A stained  glass  window  has  been 
erected  in  Diddlebury  clmrcb,  Salop.  The  window- 
consists  of  two  openings,  with  a subject  in  each, 
-viz.,  “ The  Descent  from  the  Cross”  in  the  left  hand, 
and  “The  Entombment”  in  the  right,  with  an 
emblem  in  the  tracery,  surrounded  "with  rich  back- 
ground and  border.  Messrs.  Done  and  Davies,  of 
Shrewsbury,  were  the  artists. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus. — At  a 
conversazione  hold  at  tho  London  Institution  on 
Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Charles  Baily  offered  some 
observations  on  glass  paintings  which  still  exist 
in  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  at  Long  Melford, 
Suffolk.  The  history  and  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  windows,  fac  similes  of  which  were  exhibited 
on  tho  walls  and  tables  of  the  library,  were  dwelt 
upon  -with  brevity  and  clearness  by  Mr.  BaOy. 


A Birmingham  gentleman,  desirous  of  promoting 
the  intellectual  culture  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, has  given  £3,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a fund  for 
investment  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  to  be  publicly 
exhibited  in  Birmingham. 

The  Ne-w  Forest. — Sir  Harry  Vemey  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasuiy  on  Tuesday  whether  the 
report  was  true  that  within  the  last  five  years  a great 
quantity  of  the  finest  beech  aiid  oak  trees  in  the 
New  Forest  had  been  cut  down,  and  that  much  of 
the  wood  had  been  sold  for  firewood ; and  whether 
the  Government  would  take  measures  to  prevent  any 
further  destruction  of  the  timber  in  the  forest  until 
the  question  had  been  discussed  in  Parliament. — Mr. 
Baxter,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  true  that  to  a cer- 
tain extent  some  timber  had  been  cut  do-wn  within 
the  last  few  years,  together  with  some  underwood, 
but  all  the  ornamental  timber  had  been  left  standing, 
and  none  but  small  branches  had  been  sold  for  fire- 
wood. 
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liEGAIi  INTELLiIGENCE. 

Re  Thomas  Quinn,  Builder. — Last  week  a 
meeting  of  the  creiBtors  of  Thomas  Quinn,  a builder, 
carrying  on  extensive  bu.siness  at  Kennington-jiark, 
Forest-hill,  and  Hammersmith,  and  who  also  traded 
a.s  a merchant  at  No.  32,  Great  S.  Helen.s,  under  the 
style  or  finn  of  Quinn  and  Co.,  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an 
offer  which  the  debtor  had  made  of  paying  a com- 
position of  5s.  in  the  pound  by  two  equal  instalments 
of  three  and  six  mouths,  the  last  instalment  secured 
by  the  guarantee  of  a creditor  and  the  bankrupt’s 
acceptances.  The  trustee  under  the  bankruptcy' was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
it  was  resolved  to  accejit  the  proposal  on  payment 
of  costs,  and  upon  the  arrangement  being  carried 
out  the  bankruptcy  will  be  forthwith  annulled. 

Court  of  Bankruptcy,  April  13.  — Re 
Frederick  H.ailey. — (Before  Mr.  Registrar  Bepys.) 
— This  bankrupt,  who  was  a builder,  carrying  on 
business  in  the  Lady  Somerset-road,  Kentish  Town, 
had  filed  a petition  for  liquidation,  owing  debts  of 
about  £4,000,  and  the  time  for  registration  of  the 
resolutions  had  been  extended  by'  the  Court  until  the 
15th  March,  with  a view  to  obtaining  the  concur- 
rence of  various  non-assenting  creditors. — Mr.  S. 
Tilley,  the  solicitor  for  the  jiroccedings,  applied  for 
an  order  to  register  the  resolutions  to  which  the 
necessary  assents  had  now  been  obtained.  Kis 
Honour,  upon  the  ground  that  the  time  allowed  for 
registration  had  expired,  declined  to  grant  the  appli- 
cation.— Mr.  Parker,  the  debtor’s  solicitor,  after- 
wards attended,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  unfor- 
tunately detained.  He  was  prepared  with  evidence 
to  account  for  the  delay. — His  Honour  said  that  point 
might  be  mentioned  again  on  affidavit,  but  he  could 
not  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  apjdication  would 
succeed. 

Infringement  of  the  Building  Act. — Mr. 
Thomas  Dudley,  architect,  Pall-mall,  was  summoned 
at  Marlborough-street,  on  the  12th  inst.,  by  the  Board 
of  Works  and  Vestry  of  S.  George’s,  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act, 
by  erecting  a structure  in  front  of  the  premises  of 
the  Co-operative  Supply  Association,  Albert-terrace, 
Brompton. — Mr.  Besley  said  the  erection  comjdained 
of  was  a covered  way'  of  glass  and  iron  projecting 
from  the  premises  of  the  Supply  Association  and 
beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings. — Mr.  Amtz, 
surveyor,  considered  that  this  covered  way  resting 
on  iron  pillars  was  a structure  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act. — Two  other  surveyors  gave  similar  evi- 
dence.— Mr.  Poland,  for  the  defence,  said  these  pro- 
ceedings could  have  no  public  object;  he  rather 
suspected  they  orginated  in  jealousy  occasioned  by 
the  establishment  of  a successful  undertaking.  He 
contended  that  the  erection  complained  of  was 
neither  a building,  an  erection,  nor  a structure, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  erection  was 
nothing  more  than  a covered  way  on  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  company',  jmt  up  for  the  convenience 
of  customers.  It  was  no  part  of  the  premises ; it 
was  a kind  of  covering,  erected  on  posts  easily  re- 
movable, and  fastened  to  the  house  by  means  of 
sockets,  which  also  could  bo  taken  away  immediately. 
If  these  kind  of  coverings  were  pronounced  illegal, 
then  every  shopkeeper  who  put  up  jicsts  in  the 
streets  as  supports  to  his  sunshades  was  guilty  of 
an  infringement  of  the  Act  and  liable  to  its  penal- 
ties. There  was  no  pretence  for  saying  that  this 
was  an  erection  such  as  to  bring  it  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  he  relied  on  previous  judgments 
and  on  the  merits  of  the  case  for  a verdict  in  his 
favour.  He  had  another  objection  against  the  form 
of  the  summons,  the  complainant  having  summoned 
the  architect  instead  of  the  Co-operative  Supply 
Association.  He  w'ould  make  one  other  remark. 
Before  the  Association  altered  the  premises  at  a 
large  expense,  and  put  up  the  covered  way  to  keep 
the  rain  from  customers,  the  erection  not  extending 
beyond  the  common  line  of  buildings,  the  cost  of 
which  was  upwards  of  £90,  there  was  an  ugly'  tar- 
paulin in  the  same  situation  put  up  by  a velocipede 
maker  who  then  tenanted  tlie  shop,  and  this  was 
never  interfered  with. — Mr.  Tyrwhitt  took  time  to 
consider  his  judgment. 

Terrey  V.  Clark. — A Verbal  Agreement. — 
In  this  case  (heard  recently  at  the  Clerkenwell 
County  Court,  before  Gordon  Whitbread,  Esq., 
judge),  the  plaintiff  was  a builder,  of  Clerkenwell, 
and  the  defendants  were  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co., 
shutter  manufacturers,  of  Rathboue-place,  Oxford- 
street.  The  action  w.as  brought  to  recover  £8  6s., 
for  work  done.  Defendants  paid  £G  15s.  into  court. 
Mr.  Boydell,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  defendants, 
and  plaintiff  conducted  his  own  case.  It  appeared 
from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Boydell  that  about 
the  beginning  of  thi.s  year  plaintiff  wa,s  written  to  to 
construct  a melting  furnace  for  defendants.  He  was 
shown  one  defendants  had,  and  told  it  did  not  answer 
in  consequence  of  its  being  open  at  the  top,  where- 
upon plaintiff  described  bow  he  should  build  the  new 
one,  with  a dome  or  covering,  so  as  to  retain  the 
heat,  and  he  guaranteed  that  it  would  get  a heat  suf- 
ficient to  boil  lead,  the  purpose  it  was  intended  for. 
Grafton,  the  defendants’  manager,  gave  the  order, 
and  asked  what  the  cost  would  be,  and  was  told  by 
plaintiff  it  would  be  £5.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
proceed  with  ^the  work  at  once.  Grafton  told  the 


plaintiff  that  any  information  he  required  respecting 
the  Hues,  &c.,  would  be  given  by  the  foreman, 
Mackenzie.  The  plaintiff  comidcted  the  furnace,  but 
it  did  not  answer.  The  plaintiff  was  requested  to 
make  some  alterations,  -whieli  he  did,  and  charged 
moderately  for  them  ; but  what  defendants  objected 
to  pay  was  the  sum  of  £1  10s.  for  building  a 
dome  when  it  was  clearly  understood  before  the 
order  was  given  that  a dome  was  to  be  erected,  as 
the  size  of  the  aperture  was  actually'  discussed.  The 
furnace  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  a kitchen  or 
wash-house  copper,  with  the  addition  of  a plaster 
top.  Plaintiff  had  been  offered  £G  15s.,  which  he  re- 
fused to  accept.  Plaintiff  denied  that  any'  agreement 
was  come  to  about  a dome,  and  called  his  bricklayer, 
who  swore  that  jilaintiff,  in  giving  him  instructions, 
never  mentioned  anything  about  a dome,  and  said  it 
was  a suggestion  made  by'  defendants’  manager 
afterwards,  when  it  was  found  that  sufficient  heat 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  furnace  as  erected. 
I’laintiff  never  agreed  to  erect  a dome  in  the  agree- 
ment for  £5.  Ilis  Honour  said  it  was  pity  the  agree- 
ment was  a verbal  one.  He  was  sorry  to  have  to 
decide  against  plaintiff,  because  he  felt  that  he  did 
not  understand  that  a dome  was  to  be  included ; but 
in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  given  for  the  defence, 
which  clearly  showed  the  defendants  understood  it 
to  be  included,  he  could  do  nothing  else.  He  was 
much  struck  with  the  straightforward  way  in  which 
the  plaintiff  had  gfven  his  evidence,  but  he  must 
decide  against  him,  with  costs. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Marylebone. — The  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  S. 
Marylebone  have  resolved  to  demolish  some  houses 
in  Stephcn-court,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act.  Dr.  Whit- 
more, the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  has  also  reported 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation  some  houses  in  S. 
James’s-place,  Notting-hill,  but  these  the  surveyor 
has  reported  to  be  “ capable  of  repair.” 

A New  Deodoriser. — Dr.  Voelcker,  the  distin- 
guished agricultural  chemist,  calls  attention  to  the 
use  of  spongy  iron  as  a deodorising  material  of 
greater  potency  than  animal  charcoal.  Sewage 
water  passed  through  a filter  of  this  substance  is 
completely  purified,  and  this  filtered  water,  after 
having  been  kept  six  months  protected  from  the  air, 
was  perfectly  sweet,  and  free  from  any  fungus 
growth.  The  spongy  iron  is  obtained  by  calcining 
a finely-divided  ore  to  charcoal.  Mr.  Spencer,  whose 
name  is  coimected  with  the  discovery  of  the  electro- 
ty'pe,  has  for  some  time  been  advocating  the  use  of  a 
filter  of  this  description.  Its  power  of  rendering 
water  beautifully  transparent,  and  apparently  free 
from  all  organic  matter,  is  pts  strong  recommenda- 
tion. 

Sewage  Utilisation. — On  this  subject,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Meohi,of  Tiptree  Hall,  Essex,  the  well-known  agricul- 
turist, gives  his  opinion  as  follows  ; “Themostperfect 
and  practical  instance  I knowof  the  utilisation  of  town 
sewage  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  on  Mr.  Hope’s 
Breton’s  Farm,  near  Romford,  Essex.  The  luxuriant 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  numerous  and  varied  pro- 
ductions afford  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  food- 
producing  powers  of  town  sewage.  Mr.  Hope  pays 
2s.  per  head  per  annum  of  the  poimlation  of  the 
town  of  Romford  who  use  the  sewers.  The  town 
conveys  the  sewage  to  Mr.  Hope’s  farm,  and  there 
raises  it  20ft. ; all  the  rest  is  done  at  Mr.  Hope’s 
cost.  Mr.  Hope’s  successful  practice  confirms  my' 
own  decided  conviction  that  the  sewage  should  pass 
direct  from  the  town  to  the  farm,  and  that  settling 
tanks,  deodorisers,  &c.,  are  a costly  mistake.”  [A 
full  description  of  the  method  of  utilising  sewage 
adopted  by'  Mr.  Hope  will  be  found  in  a recent 
volume  of  the  Building  News.] 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.  Institution  of  Surveyors.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday.  Institution  of  Civit  Engineers.  ‘‘ Further  Ex- 
periments on  the  Strength  of  Portland  Cement.” 
By  Mr.  John  Grant,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.  8 jum. 

Wednesday.  Society  of  Arts.  “Photography  in  the 
Printing  Press,  being  a Description  of  the  Work- 
ing of  the  Heliotype  Process.”  By  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  B.A.  8 p.m. 

Thursday.  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  “ Tlie  Influence  of  Cheap  Prints  on  Puldic 
Morals."  (Illustrated.)  By  Mr.  W.  G.  Larkius. 
8 p.m. 

Saturday.  Associated  Arts'  Institute.  “ On  Some  Cha- 
racteristics of  the  Venetian  School  of  Painting." 
By  Mr.  William  Davies.  8 p.m. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street. 
St.  James's.  Swiney  Lectures  on  Geology.  Lecture 
VIII.  by  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.R.S.  8 p.m. 


A proposal  made  by'  Captain  Jlercier  on  behalf  of 
the  Cabmen’s  Shelter  and  Public  Lavatorie.s  Asso- 
ciation, for  permission  to  ere(^  a shelter  and  lavatory- 
on  the  Knightsbridge  cabstand,  was  considered  on 
Friday  last  by'  the  Westminster  District  Board  of 
Works,  and  was  favourably  received.  The  object 
was  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  their  re- 
port. 


®ur  Office 


The  Val  de  Travers  A.spiialte. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  City  Commis.sioner.s  of  Sewers  on  Tuesday 
last,  !Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford,  a member  of  the  Streets’ 
Committee,  stated  that  the  asphalte  laid  down  in  the 
roadway  of  Cheapside  had  just  been  subjected  to  a 
severe  test,  which  it  had  stood  most  satisfactorily. 
A lorry  and  a large  block  of  granite,  weighing  to- 
gether 23  tons,  had  passed  over  the  road  without 
making  the  slightest  indentation. 

The  Great  Pyramid. — “ A Note  on  the  Ante- 
chamber of  the  Great  Pyramid,”  by'  Captain  Tracey, 
K.A.,  was  read  by  Mr.  St.  John  Vincent  Day,  be- 
fore the  Scottish  Royal  Society'  on  Monday.  The 
paper  contained  a great  variety  of  measurements 
and  calculations,  designed  apparently  to  bear  out  in 
some  respects  the  theory  lately  broached  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  in  reference  to  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Readers  interested  in  the  subject  will  do  well  to 
consult  the  recent  numbers  of  the  English  Mechanic 
and  World  of  Science,  where  the  matter  has  been 
fully'  discussed. 

The  Darien  Canal. — Encouraging  intelligenee 
is  again  received  from  the  Darien  Canal  Surveying 
Expedition.  The  latest  reports  state  that  the  Atrato 
and  Tuyra  rivers  route  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
perfectly'  practicable  for  a canal  route.  The  distance 
from  ocean  to  ocean  is  125  miles,  75  miles  being 
through  navigable  waters.  Fifty  miles  of  canal  are 
to  be  constructed,  30  miles  being  along  a level  sur- 
face. In  the  remaining  20  miles  the  highest  eleva- 
tion is  reported  at  not  over  150ft.,  and  Captain 
Selfridge  hopes  to  find  a point  in  the  dividing  ridge 
as  low  as  75  or  100ft.  elevation.  The  cost  of  the 
canal  over  this  route  is  roughly  estimated  at 
130,000,000  dollars. 

The  Refuted  Works  of  Count  D’Orsay. — 
At  a conversazione,  held  at  the  London  Institution, 
Fiusbury-circus,  on  Wednesday  week,  Jlr.  Draper 
described  some  drawings  by  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson, 
who  Avas  in  the  employ'ment  of  Count  D'Orsay  at 
Gore  House,  Kensington,  some  twenty'-five  years  ago. 
The  count  at  that  time  was  in  some  repute  as  a 
painter  and  sculptor,  but  Mr.  Draper  expressed  his 
belief  to  be  that  none  of  the  works  which  came  out 
under  the  count’s  name,  and  which  made  so  great  a 
reputation  for  him,  Avere  actually  designed,  modelled, 
or  in  any  material  degree  superintended  by  him,  and 
that  a great  deal  of  credit  attributed  to  the  count 
Avas  due  to  IMr.  Nicholson. 

Engineering  and  Oy.sters  in  the  Tropics. — 
Natural  phenomena  must  be  regarded  by'  the 
engineer  in  the  tropics.  Oysters  (says  Nature')  are 
a newly  recorded  enemy'  to  the  engineer.  Some 
gourmand  suggested  the  harbour  of  Tuticorin  as  a 
suitable  place  for  oy'ster-beds,  and  the  Madra.s 
GoA'ernment,  doubtless  appreciative  of  the  value  of 
oysters,  either  for  eating  or  for  pearls,  tiu-ned  a deaf 
ear  to  remonstrance.  Time  ha.s,  hoAvever,  justified 
the  remonstrants,  for  though  the  projectors  have  got 
an  abundant  supply  of  oysters,  the  harbour  of 
Tuticorin  is  noAV  said  to  be  in  danger  of  total 
destruction  by  the  growth  of  the  oyster-beds,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Government  is  seriously  directed 
to  cross  the  love  of  the  oysters.  The  Madras  coast 
is  so  ill-provided  that  harbours  are  more  valuable 
than  oysters,  and  a campaign  Avill  be  directed  against 
the  latter. 

The  Carriage-Way  through  S.  James’s- 
park. — Mr.  Ayrton,  says  the  Imndon  correspondent 
of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  has  made  a very 
grievous  mistake  in  y'ielding  to  the  aristocratic 
pressure  put  upon  him  to  permit  carriage  traffic 
through  the  east  end  of  S.  Jaraes’s-park.  Crossing 
the  parade  yesterday  at  the  back  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  I Avas  amazed  to  find  it  intersected  with  a 
line  of  brick  rubbish,  intended  to  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation for  the  new  road  from  Marlborough  House  to 
Storey'’s  Gate.  It  is  simply'  destructive  of  that 
portion  of  the  park,  and  turns  the  Avhole  of  it  into  a 
mere  oasis  betAveen  streets,  something  little  better  than 
an  ordinary  London  square.  All  this  Vandalism,  all 
this  Avaste  of  public  money',  is  perpetrated,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  people,  but  for  the  sake  of  a few 
Avealthy  idlers,  Avho  Avant  to  get  from  their  clubs  to 
Westminster  Avithout  going  through  AVhitehall. 
The  time  sa\'ed  cannot  be  more  than  two  minutes 
at  the  outside.  It  is  perfectly  scandtilous  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  haA'e  allowed  such  an 
open  job.  The  people,  mark  a'ou,  are  not  to  use  the 
road.  Nothing  less  than  a cab  is  to  be  alloAved  to 
pass.  There  are  hundreds  of  tradespeople  in  Picca- 
dilly and  hundreds  of  costermongers  in  Westminster, 
Avhose  time  is  more  precious  than  that  of  the  aA'erage 
member  of  Parliament  ; but  they  are  to  be 
excluded.  They  are  to  pay  the  taxes  with  Avhich 
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the  road  is  to  be  made,  and  their  children  may,  if 
they  please,  get  run  over  on  it,  but  beyond  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Hyde  Pakk. — A correspondent  in  the  Timrs,  in 
reference  to  the  present  condition  of  this  park,  says : 
— “ The  paths  across  in  dry  weather  are  so  covered 
with  a sharp  gritty  gravel  that  few  persons  use  them. 
The  walkers  of  all  classes  seek  the  paths  formed  on 
each  side,  which  are  free  from  grit,  and  have  only  a 
smooth  foundation  of  soil.  The  consequence  is  that, 
along  some  of  the  principal  paths,  the  turf  is  trodden 
away  on  each  side  for  a space  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
yards.  This  ungrassed  desert  extends  more  and 
more  every  month.  On  some  spots  large  spaces  are 
entirely  bare  of  grass,  and  in  dry  weather  are 
covered  with  dust.  Even  in  those  parts  of  the  Park 
where  there  are  no  paths  the  grass  has  died  away 
over  large  patches,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
plough, or  manure  or  sow  them ; and  even  where 
they  have  tried  to  sow  the  sides  of  some  of  the  paths 
the}'  have  not  railed  in  the  part  which  was  sown,  so 
that  the  newly-springing  grass  has  all  been  killed 
down  before  it  was  fairly  grown.  Anything  more 
untidy,  more  neglected,  or  more  wretched  than  some 
parts  of  this  splendid  property  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  And  then,  to  show  how  little  the  managers 
care  for  its  appearance : they  have  only  just  cut  the 
turf  off  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Park, 
and  have  left  the  barren  and  unsightly  ground  with- 
out a blade  of  grass.  This  is  done  in  order  to  cover 
the  ornamental  parts  near  the  drives  with  the  turf 
which  is  taken  off,  as  if  we  could  not  afford  to  buy 
turf  from  the  country.  In  this  way  the  beauty  of 
the  Park  near  the  Bayswater-road,  and  within  sight 
of  the  houses  along  that  road,  is  quite  destroyed.  All 
this  appears  all  the  worse  when  you  bear  in  mind  the 
■enormous  value  of  the  land  itself  and  the  great  care 
and  taste  which  are  being  expended  by  our  pro- 
vincial towns  upon  their  parks,  which  have  not  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  Hyde  Park.  Even 
in  Kensington  Gardens  the  state  of  the  paths  and 
■of  their  edges  is  disgraceful.  I write  now  merely  to 
draw  attention  to  a state  of  things  w'hich  is  the 
■daily  subject  of  the  comment  of  thousands.” 


ftljip. 


It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry  to 
pave  Exmouth-street,  Clerkenwell,  with  the  Val  de 
Travers  asphalte. 

The  Baptists  of  Great  Yarmouth  have  just  erected 
a commodious  chapel,  situate  on  the  Wellesley-road, 
Northbeach.  It  was  opened  on  Good  Friday. 

Four  unoccupied  houses  in  Union-street,  Torquay, 
were  on  Friday  week  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a huge 
piece  of  rock,  supposed#to  have  been  loosened  by 
blasting  operations  in  the  vicinity. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Sunday  school  in 
■connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  S.  George’s, 
Shropshire,  was  laid  on  Good  Friday. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  church  of  S.  Luke, 
Lower  Norwood,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £3,400. 

The  New  Townhall  at  Poplar  will  be  opened  on 
Thursday  next. 

It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  Exe  Bridge,  at  Exeter,  at 
a cost  of  £'2,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  five  Established  churches  in 
Dundee,  at  a cost  of  £10,000. 

The  London  Street  Tramways  (Extension)  Bill 
was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  evening  last. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works’  Leioester-square  Imjirovc- 
ment  and  Shoreditch  Improvement  Bills,  was  printed 
on  Tuesday  last. 

The  waterworks  tunnel  of  Buffalo  has  been  ex- 
tended 60ft.  into  the  lake.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  Oft. 
in  diameter,  and  more  than  700ft.  long. 

The  boring  of  theHoosac  tunnel,  in  Ameiica,  five 
miles  in  length,  is  steadily  progressing.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  1874,  as 
promised  by  the  contractors. 

In  Paris  there  has  been  a meeting  of  artists,  with 
Citizen  Courbet,  appointed  by  the  Commune,  for 
chairman.  It  was  resolved  almost  unanimously 
that  the  Column  of  Victory,  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down  by  the  Commune,  were  artistic  monuments 
which  should  he  preserved. 

The  Paddington  Vestry  at  their  meetingon  Tues- 
day last  approved  of  the  report  of  their  Public 
Health  Committee,  which  condemned  the  principle 
of  a constant  water  supply  for  the  metropolis. 

The  Rev.  Beale  Poste,  LL.B.,  well  known  as  a 
Kentish  arch®ologist,  died  at  his  residence,  near 
Maidstone,  on  Saturday  morning  last.  The  deceased 
■was  bom  in  1793. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Edward  Collinson,  the  representative  of  the 
parish  of  S.  George’s,  Southwark,  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works,  has  resigned  that  post.  'The 
Vestry  have  appointed  Mr.  llcdinau  as  his  successor 
in  that  office. 

Mr.  Ileni'y  Edwards,  M.P.,  is  about  to  build,  at 
his  own  cost,  a working  men’s  club  for  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  Regis. 

Mr.  David  Nicholls  has  obtained  the  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a new  bridge  at  Leeds,  at  a cost  of 
£15,319. 

'The  Taylor  prize  of  fifty  guineas  offered 
through  the  Statistical  Society  for  the  best  e.ssay  on 
local  taxation,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Inglis  Palgrave,  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Fowler,  architect,  of  Eleet-strect,  has 
been  elected  a member  of  the  vestry  of  S.  Duu- 
stan’s-in-the- West. 

On  Friday  last,  as  Mr.  Henry  Grant,  a master 
mason,  of  Forest-hill,  was  passing  along  near  the 
London  Bridge  Railway  Station,  he  fell  upon  the 
flagstones,  and  expired  in  a few  minutes  from 
apoplexy. 

Mr.  Guildford  L.  Molesworth  has  resigned  the 
office  of  Inspector-General  of  Public  Works  in 
Ceylon,  to  accept  the  more  lucrative,  but  not  less 
responsible,  post  of  Consulting  Enginneer  for  the 
State  Railways  of  India. 

Peter  von  Hess,  a German  historical  painter,  died 
at  Munich  an  the  4th  inst.  He  was  born  at  Dussel- 
dorn  in  1793. 

Sir  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  so  far  recovered  his  health  that  he  hopes  at  once 
to  resume  his  Parliamentary  duties. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  is  likely  to  be  nomi- 
nated Slade  Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  the  London 
University. 

- ■— »—  — 


Prices,  April  18. — Timber  per  load;— Riga,  £3  5s.  to 
£3  7s.;  Dantzig  and  Memel  brown,  £4  to  £4  10s.;  ditto 
best  middling,  £3  10s.  to  £4;  ditto  good  middling  and 
seconds,  £3  2s.  to  £3  7s. ; ditto  common  middling,  £2  12s. 
to  £2  17s,;  ditto  undersized,  £2  12s.  to  £3;  ditto  small, 
short  and  irregular,  £2  5s.  to  £2  15s. ; Stettin,  £2  13s.  to 
£3;  Swedish.  £2  11s.  to  £2  15s.;  ditto  small,  £2  5s.  to 
£2  10s.;  Quebec  red  pine  spars,  £3  15s.  to  £4  15s.;  ditto 
mixed  and  building  sizes,  £2  15s.  to  £3  5s. ; ditto  large 
yellow  pine,  £4  5s.  to  £5  5s.;  S.  John's  and  board  yellow 
pine,  £3  15s.  to  £4  10s.;  ditto  building  sizes,  £3  5s.  to 
£3  15s. ; pitch  pine,  £3  5s.  to  £3  15s.;  Quebec  oak,  £6  to 
£6  5s.;  United  States  oak,  £4  to  £5;  rock  elm,  £4  to 
£4  10s. ; ash,  £3  10s.  to  £4  10s. 

Deals,  &C.,  per  Petersburg  standard : — Archangel 
yellow,  £12  10s.  to  £14  10s.;  Petersburg  yellow,  £13  to 
£13  10s.;  Wyburg  yellow,  £9  15s.  to  £10  10s.;  Swedish 
and  Finland  hand-sawn,  £7  to  £8 ; Petersburg  and  Riga 
white,  £10  to  £12  10s.;  Grothenburg  mixed  yellow,  £10  to 
£10  10s.;  Quebec  first  floated  yellow  pine,  £16  19s.  to  £18; 
ditto  first  bright,  £18  to  £19  10s. ; ditto  second  floated, 
£12  10s.  to  £13;  ditto  second  bright,  £13  5s.  to  £14s. ; ditto 
third  floated,  £8  10s.  to  £9  10s. ; ditto  third  bright,  £8  15s. 
to  £9  10s.;  Quebec  first  spruce,  £9 10s.  to  £11;  ditto  second, 
£8  19s.  to  £9;  ditto  third,  £7  15s.  to  £8  5s.;  Gefie  and 
best  Swedish  yellow,  £10  10s.  to  £12  10s. ; ditto  Battens, 
£8  10s.  to  £9  10s. 

O 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — The  boiler  makers  of  Bar- 
row-in-Furness are  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  six- 
pence per  day. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — It  is  feared,  says  the  Nor- 
thern EchOy  that  the  joiners  employed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  were  never  affected  by 
former  disputes  in  the  trade,  will  have  to  turn  out  with 
the  men  on  strike  in  the  other  branches. 

TENDERS. 

Ashford. — For  an  addition  to  Crown  Field  House, 
Bethersden,  near  Ashford,  Kent.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Dale, 
architects  : — 


Lee  & Padgham  £887 

Bridge  & Bourne  775 

Fowler  (accepted)  734 

Basingstoke. — For  water-works.  Messrs.  Russ  & Minns, 
engineers : — 

Contract  No.  1. — Pipes. 

Begg  £1409  16  0 

Head  (Howard)  1368  15  0 

Wallis  & Stevens  1312  4 2 

Spittle  1270  11  9 

Hodges  & Co 1256  0 0 

Hobbs 1250  0 0 

Gielgud 1242  16  10 

Whitmore  & Co 1230  0 0 

Firmstone  & Co 1222  0 0 

Cameron  & Robertson  1208  10  0 

Clay  Cross  Co 1200  0 0 

l*aidlaw  & Co 1195  0 0 

Cochrane  & Co 1188  0 0 

Bailey,  Pegg,  & Co 1176  7 0 

Horsley  & Co 1170  0 0 


Tomlinson 
Jordan  .... 
Marshall  , 
Lawrie  ... 
Sibaey 


1168  0 0 
noi  7 0 
1150  0 0 
1149  7 0 
1060  17  3 


Contract  No.  2. — Pipe  Laying. 

Furness  £940  0 0 

Ribsey 931  0 0 

Beck  & Co 854  0 0 

Crump 797  0 0 

Baker  & Sou 762  10  5 

Painter  728  0 0 

Marshall 664  0 0 

Bugbird  620  0 0 

Tomlinson  610  0 0 

Chandler 605  10  5 

Stevens  510  10  0 

Blankeborough 574  15  0 

Slade  5J14  0 0 

Contract  No  3. — Reservoir. 

Tomlinson £454 

Furness  440 

Slade  376 

Marshall 375 

Jennings 373 

Bugbird  365 

Batten 365 

Sibsey 344 


Bow. — For  the  construction  of  tanks,  and  other  works 
at  the  sewage  pumping  works  of  the  West  Ham  Local 
Board  of  Health,  adjoining  the  river  Lea,  Canning  Town, 
Bow  Creek 


Jackson  £7200 

Rivett  6275 

Wigmore  5950 

Marshall  5730 

Harris  (accepted)  5597 

City. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  155  & 156,  Aldersgate-street, 
for  Messrs.  M.  & N.  Salaman.  Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect 

Little £2198 

Sewell  & Son  2144 

Rider  & Son 2120 

G.  Pritchard  2085 

Mark  2039 

Perry  Bros 2037 

Palmer  & Son 2035 

Cohen 2020 

Mrs.  Jane  Pritchard 1997 

Merritt  & Ashby 1995 

Browne  & Robinson 1980 

Henshaw  (accepted) 1955 

City. — For  converting  the  Welsh  Chapel,  Aldersgate^^ 
street,  into  a warehouse,  for  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Wimble, 
architect; — • 

Fairhall  & Co £1480 

Easton,  Bros 1478 

Ramsey 1434 

Killby  1342 

Hart  1290 

Scrivener  & White  1239 

Newmaun  & Mann  1235 

Morter  1169 

Harrow. — For  the  construction  of  roads  and  drainage 
works  on  the  Greenhill  estate,  for  the  United  Land  Com- 
pany : — 

Pearson  £3575  0 0 

Wigmore 3149  10  0 

Pizzey  2577  0 0 

Vickers  & Crane  (accepted)  2449  0 0 

Hessle,  near  Hull. — For  the  erection  of  house,  stables, 
offices,  &c.,  for  R.  Ash,  Esq.,  at  West-hill.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Smith,  Architect. 

Clarke  & Son £3393  0 0 

Blakeston 3320  0 0 

Redfearn. 3315  0 0 

Clarkson 3290  0 0 

Barritt. 3228  17  6 

Jackson 3170  0 0 

Mu.sgrave  & Son 3150  0 0 

Foster. 3081  2 0 

Highbury. — For  works  at  Highbury  for  the  British 
Land  Company  (Limited) : — • 

Blackmore  £6,826 

James  Pizzey 6656 

John  Capper 6599 

William  (J!rockett 6500 

Phillip  Stiff 6500 

G.  W.  Cole 6320 

Wainwright  & Wilson 5900 

Anderson  & Duumore  5760 

Joseph  Brown 5640 

W.  T.  Jones 5604 

Bloomfield  & Morris 5500 

T.  Williamson 5490 

James  Hare 5425 

Joseph  J.  Haynes  5300 

William  Wigmore 5150 

William  Riley 4500 

Thomas  Pearson  (accepted) 4444 

London. — For  repairs  to  house  at  Herne-hill  for  Mr. 
Taber.  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell,  architect: — 

Smith £313  0 0 

Cowtan  & Mannoock 172  17  6 


Newtort,  Mon. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  Nos.  1 and  2, 
Baneswell-road,  to  form  shops  for  Mr.  Joseph  Simmonds. 
Messrs.  Lawrence  & Goodman,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied 


J.  Linton £193 

W.J.  Baker 1S2 

H.  Richards  180 

W.  Banfield  176 

W.  Biggs 175 

D.  Prosser  175 

G.  Jones  163 

J.  Whitaker  152 

Miles  & Son  137 

£.  Phillips  (accepted) 198 
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NeWTORT,  Mon. — For  a pair  of  villas  on  the  Caerau 
estate,  for  Mr.  J.  Davies.  Messr.s.  Lawrence  & Good- 
man, architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

W.  Hazel  £1740  0 0 

J.  Whitaker  .•. 1.58(1  0 0 

W.  Jones  155R  0 0 

J.  Linton  1429  0 0 

G.  Jone.s 1420  0 0 

H.  Richards 141.5  10  0 

J.W.Chack  (accepted  ivith  deductions)  1400  0 0 

Paddinoton. — For  the  erection  of  stables,  &c.,  and  a 
dwelling-house,  for  London  General  Omnibus  Company, 
under  the  su^riutendence  of  Mr.  Tosh.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton : — 


Wicks,  Bang,  & Co £.3.59(1 

Moore  3418 

Eaton  & Chapman 3366 

Coleman 3300 

Hill  & Keddell 3294 

Williams  & Son .328.5 

Bowman 3117 

Mann - 3087 

Ford .3052 

Bledgo  2933 

Goodman 2884 

Atchinson  & Walker  (accepted) 2825 


Mr.  Tosh’s  estimate,  £2873. 

Pbnge. — For  baker's  premises.  Messrs.  Spalding  & 
Knight,  architects,  1,  Bloomsbury-place,  W.C. 


Basham,  Bros £1217 

Stephenson  1147 

Dover 1099 

Peskett  & Taylor 1075 

Nightingale 1074 

Crossley 10.59 

Capps  & Ritso 1053 

Scrivener  & White 1028 

Hollidge 990 

Watson,  Bros 985 

W.  & F.  Croaker 965 

Hughesdon 925 

StreATHAM. — For  finishing  two  houses  at  Streatham 
for  Mrs.  Mulloy.  Messrs.  Dean,  Son,  & Taylor,  surveyors, 
5,  Mark-lane,  City: — 

Cooper £759 

Watson,  Bros 725 

Smith  700 

Waterson  & Co 695 

Blease  650 

Carmody 645 

Day  635 

Mason  & Bristy 625 

Machin .*..  620 

Chaplin  615 

Brazzer  600 

Kipps  577 

German  575 

Pierpoint 570 

Boyd 565 

Button 560 

Ivory 49.5 

Gooding  485 

Blackburn  475 

Warr 469 

Collins 425 


Surrey. — For  house  in  Salmon’s-lane,  Caterham,  near 
Warlingham  Station,  for  T.  Leonino.  Esq.  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  architect  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Sparrow,  80,  Richmond-road,  N. : — 


Langmead  & Way £1213 

Turner  & Sons 1190 

Smethurst 1145 

Jarrett 1140 

Ward 1123 

Bray 1050 


UxBRlDSE. — For  new  offices  in  High-street,  and  ware- 
house, &c.,  for  Messrs.  Grimsdale  & Sons.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Shoppee.  architect,  London.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Young : — 


Adamson  & Sons  £1369 

Conder  1363 

Taylor  1309 

Kearley 1290 

Gibson,  Bros 1287 

Brass 1128 

Fassnidge  & Sons  (accepted) 1092 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Cleckheaton  Local  Board,  May  1. — For  the 
erection  of  five  double  sets  of  5-brick  Gas  Retorts. 
David  Hirst,  Clerk  to  the  said  Local  Board. 

AVaeton  I.mprovement  Commission,  Essex,  May 

1. — I'or  the  sea-wall  and  defences  opposite  the  Glebe, 
at  Walton-on-the-Naze,  Essex.  Frederick  B.  Philbrick, 
Clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  Colchester. 

Bradford,  May  4. — For  the  sewering  levelling, 
paving,  flagging,  channelling,  and  otherwise  complet- 
ing Queen-street,  Brook-street,  and  Thora-street. 
Robert  AVilson,  Clerk,  Bradford. 

Devizes,  April  29. — For  the  restoration  of  Pot- 
terine  Church,  near  Devizes,  in  the  county  of  AA'ilts. 
Architect,  Mr.  Christian,  8a,  AVhitehall-place,  London. 

B.ampton  East  Highway  District,  April  25. — 
For  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  highways  of 
the  several  parishes  within  the  said  district  (except  the 
parish  of  llanborough).  Mr.  AA'illiam  Edwards,  Dis- 
trict Surveyor,  AVitney. 

Brighton,  April  28. — For  the  bricklayer’s,  car- 
penter’s, and  builder’s  work  to  be  done  in  making  cer- 
tain alterations  and  additions  to  the  larious  public 
offices,  and  other  parts  of  the  town  halll  David  Black, 
• Town  Clerk. 


Aberayon,  April  30. — For  the  erection  of  a new 
cliurcli  at  Aberayron,  Cardiganshire.  Alessrs.  Middle- 
ton  and  Goodman,  1,  Bedford-buildings,  Cheltenham, 
Architects. 

JIiRFiELD  Parish  Church,  Alay  1. — For  the  warm- 
ing of  the  newparisli  church.  R.  Lee  Rayncr,  solicitor. 
Mil-field,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. 

Reigate  Western  .Sewer,  May  1. — For  the  con- 
struction of  a main  sewer  from  near  tlie  Park  Pond,  at 
Reigate,  under  the  Park  iiill,  to  the  irrigation  works, 
at  Earlswood.  Clair  J.  Grece,  town  clerk  and  clerk  to 
the  said  local  board. 

Maidenhead,  'May  1. — For  the  erection  of  new 
schools.  Christr.  G.  AYray,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  46, 
Cannon-street,  London. 

Ireland,  May  1. — For  erecting  and  completing  a 
new  barrack  for  the  Royal  Irisli  Constabulary,  at  Chir- 
civeen,.  county  Kerry.  Mr.  Arthur  T.  AVilliams,  9, 
Newnham-place,  Cork. 

Ireland,  May  1. — For  erecting  and  completing  a 
new  barrack  for  the  Royal  Irisli  Constabulary,  at  Bruff, 
county  Limerick.  Mr.  Martin  Morris,  No.  3,  Richmond- 
terrace,  Limerick. 

PiTCAPLE,  May  4. — For  the  mason,  carpenter,  and 
slater  work  of  completing  the  steading  of  offices  at 
Loanends,  Durno,  by  Pitcaple.  Alex.  Geddes,  Logie 
Elphinstone. 

Trinity  House,  London,  E.C.,  April  24.— For  the 
erection  of  a lighthouse,  keepers’  dwellings,  &o.,  at 
Hartland  Point,  in  the  County  of  Devon.  Robin  Allen, 
secretary. 

Wanstead  Local  Board  of  Health,  April  29. 
— For  the  formation  of  a certain  intended  roadway, 
with  drainage  and  other  works.  John  Rogers  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  said  Board. 

Gorseley,  May  6. — For  the  erection  of  a school 
and  teacher’s  house,  at  Gorseley,  near  Newent,  Glou- 
cestershire. Middleton  and  Goodman,  architects,  1, 
Bedford-buildings,  Chelteuliam. 

Guildford  Waterworks,  April  25. — For  sinking 
a well  in  Mill  Mead.  Thomas  Russell,  Clerk  to  the 
Local  Board,  Guildford. 

Basingstoke  Waterworks,  April  29. — For  sup- 
plying and  delivering  of  about  190  tons  of  several  size 
pipes.  Messrs.  Russ  and  Minns,  9,  A^ictoria-chambers, 
AA'^estminster,  S.AV. 

Darlaston,  April  24. — For  making  new  streets  on 
the  Butcroft  building  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Darlaston. 
Loxton  Brothers,  architects  and  surveyors.  Victoria- 
chambers,  AVednesbury. 

CoLEFORD  (Gloucester),  May  6.— For  the  erection  of 
a church.  Middleton  and  Goodman,  architects,  1,  Bed- 
ford-biiildings,  Cheltenham. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

ftuarryoien  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office, 

[ADVT.]  CORSHAM,  Wilts. 

♦ 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  H.RH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 


Per  Equivalent  to 
1,2  0 Slates,  per  square 


Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...  2 17 

6 

...  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  8 ... 

...  2 17 

6 

...  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  7 ... 

...  2 5 

0 

...  14s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  7 ... 

...  1 18 

6 

...  13s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  6 ... 

...  1 7 

6 

...  11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSES.  EANDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Westminster. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


METALS. 

Lead: 


Pig — Foreign  . . 

. . per  ton 

£17  17 

6 

£18  0 

0 

„ English  W.B. 

. . do 

19  15 

0 

20  0 

0 

„ Lead  Co.  . . 

19  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

..  Other  tirands 

. . do 

18  5 

0 

IS  10 

0 

Sheet  Milled  . . 

, . do 

18  15 

0 

19  0 

0 

Shot,  Patent  , . 

. . do 

20  10 

0 

21  0 

0 

Red  or  minium  . . 

. . do 

19  15 

0 

20  10 

0 

Litharge,  W.B.  . . , 

. do 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

White  Diy 

. do 

27 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

„ ground  in  oil  . 

. do 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

British — Cake  & Ingot 

Copper. 
per  ton 

71 

0 

0 

72  0 

0 

Best  Selected  . . . 

do 

73 

0 

0 

74  0 

0 

Sheet 

. do 

74 

0 

0 

77  0 

0 

Bottoms 

do 

79 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Australian  .... 

do 

71 

0 

0 

75  10 

0 

Spanish  Cake  . . . 

do 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  , . 

. do 

64  10 

0 

66  10 

0 

,,  Eefined  ingot 
Yellow  Metal  . . . 

do 

70 

0 

0 

72  10 

0 

. per  lb. 

0 

0 

0 0 

n 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 

Iron. 
per  ton 

2 15 

4X 

0 0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London 

do 

7 

0 

0 

7 10 

0 

„ Wales 

do 

6 

7 

6 

6 12 

6 

Staffordshire  . . . 

do 

7 15 

0 

8 5 

0 

Rail,  in  Wales  , , . 

. do 

6 15 

0 

7 0 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  London  do 

9 

5 

0 

10  5 

0 

Hoops,  first  quality  . 

do 

8 15 

0 

9 5 

0 

Nail  Rod 

do 

7 10 

0 

7 15 

0 

Swedish 

. do 

9 15 

0 

10  0 

0 

Teak 

Timber. 

12 

5 

0 

12  10 

0 

Quebec,  red  pine  . . . 

, 

3 

15 

0 

4 15 

0 

„ yellow  pine 

. 

4 

5 

0 

5 0 

0 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow  . 

* 1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Quebec  oak,  white  . . 

* 11 

6 

0 

0 

6 5 

0 

„ birch  .... 

J 

3 

5 

0 

4 10 

0 

„ elm 

4 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Dantzic  oak  .... 

. 

5 

5 

0 

6 10 

0 

„ fir 

2 

10 

0 

4 10 

0 

Memel  fir 

. 

2 

10 

0 

3 10 

0 

Riga 

. 

3 

5 

0 

3 10 

0 

Swedish 

. 

2 

5 

0 

2 15 

0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

. 1» 

4 

0 

0 

6 10 

o 

„ yellow  pine  . . 

• 11 

4 

0 

0 

6 10 

0 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm. 

3 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

„ St.  Petersburg  „ 

5 

5 

0 

5 15 

0 

Deals,  per  C.,  12ft.  by 
by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  . 

3 

12 

10 

0 

18  0 

0 

St.  John,  white  spruce 

12 

10 

0 

14  10 

0 

Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 
Canada,  1st  quality  ...  „ 

18 

0 

0 

19  10 

0 

„ 2nd  do  . . . 

II 

13 

5 

0 

14  0 

0 

Archangel,  yellow  , . 

• 11 

12 

5 

0 

14  10 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow 

• 11 

13 

0 

0 

13  10 

0 

Finland 

7 

0 

0 

8 0 

a 

Memel 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  . . 

* 11 

8 

10 

0 

10  10 

0 

„ white  . . 

)) 

8 

10 

0 

9 10 

0 

Gefle,  yellow  .... 

* 11 

10 

10 

0 

12  10 

0 

Soderham 

8 

10 

0 

12  0 

0 

Christiania,  per  C.,  12ft.  by 
3 by  9in.,  yellow  ...  „ 

10 

0 

0 

12  10 

0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 
of  lin.,  first  yellow  . . ,, 

0 

7 

6 

0 10 

6 

First  white 

II 

0 

7 

0 

0 9 

6 

Second  qualities  . . . 

• 

0 

6 

0 

0 7 

0 

Seal,  pale 

Oils,  &c. 

37 

10 

0 

38  0 

0 

Sperm  body 

83 

0 

0 

84  0 

0 

Cod 

. 

35 

0 

0 

35  10 

0 

Wbale,  South  Sea,  pals 

• 11 

33 

0 

0 

33  10 

0 

Olive,  Gallipoli  . . . 

49 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 

46 

0 

0 

48  0 

0 

Palm,  fine 

38 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Linseed 

31 

10 

0 

31  15 

0 

Rapeseed,  Eng.  pale 

45 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Cottonseed 

27 

0 

0 

32  10 

a 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  LONDON. 

Williams,  Alfred,  Warwick-road  West,  Paddington, 
builder,  April  28,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Price,  David  Griffith,  Cardiff,  builder,  April  29,  at 
Cardiff. — Thornton,  William,  S.  John’s-hill,  Wandsworth, 
builder.  May  5,  at  Waud.swortb. 

BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 

Ford,  Henry,  and  Attwood,  William  Henry,  Eastbourne,, 
builders,  April  11. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

May  23,  F.  G.  Rimell,  Asylum-road,  Peckham,  builder.— 
May  4,  J.  and  J.  Wilkinson,  Sheffield,  builders. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

J.  Browd  and  C.  Leach,  Halifax,  builders,  dir.  5s.— A. 
Harriot,  S.  Neot’s,  gas  and  hot  water  engineer,  div. 
3s.  8fd. — J.  Cutler,  Bournemouth,  builder,  div.  5s.  IJd. — 
Blache  and  Co.,  Wilson-street,  Finsburj-.  and  Eanelagh- 
road,  Pimlico,  timber  and  veneer  merchants,  div.  ip. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

John  Robertson,  Leith,  builder,  April  24,  at  2.— Alex- 
ander M'Donald,  Lerwick,  housewright  and  joiner,  April 
21,  at  1‘2. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Maples  and  Capps,  Spalding,  timber  Merchants.-— 
Hillyer  and  BenfeU,  Wokingham,  brick  makers. — Lee  and 
Welsh,  Leeds,  marble  masons.— Wrigley  and  Dawson, 
Manchester,  engineers. — J.  and  T.  Frank,  Pickering, 
timber  merchants. — ^Harper,  King,  and  Co.,  Union-court, 
Old  Broad-street,  iron  founders. — Scrivener  and  Stephen- 
son, Chipping  Barnet  and  New  Barnet,  builders. — Walkden, 
Hill,  and  Co.,.  Eochdale,  brickmakers.— (^rratt  and 
Holmes,  Birmingham,  plumbers. — Apperly  and  Co.,  Dud- 
bridge,  Gloucestershire,  engineers,  Shellard  and  Sons, 
Ke^rnsham  and  Bristol,  lime  burners. — Hollingworth  and 
Eastwood,  Leeds,  joiners.— Sutcliffe  and  Sons.  Brigbouf^, 
Yorkshire,  engineers.-^Jones  and  Sutcliffe,  Heaton  Norns, 
iron  founders. 
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THE  AGE  OF  EXHIBITIONS. 

^HIS  is  the  era  of  direct  industrial  and 
artistic  emulations.  We  borrowed  its 
spirit,  no  doubt,  from  remote  epochs,  from  the 
days  that  saw  the  games  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
from  the  tournaments  of  tlie  IVIediffival  times, 
from  those  who  first  instituted  races  by  land 
and  water.  Those  were  competitions  in 
strength,  agility,  courage,  the  use  of  arms, 
and  sports  ; yet  all  represented  the  same 
feeling,  though  rarely  did  two  nations  enter 
the  contest  together,  except  in  fatal  earnest. 
Now,  however,  there  is  scarcely  a field  upon 
which  these  rivalries  are  not  undertaken; 
horses,  cattle,  swine,  dogs,  even  babies,  have 
been  brought  together  to  challenge  a prize, 
and,  at  last,  the  battle  for  the  championship 
in  works  of  beauty,  taste,  and  utility  is 
nothing  less  ardent  than  the  strainings  for 
victory  on  the  Derby  course  or  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat  race.  The  desire  is  to 
press  forward,  to  carry  the  colours  in  first,  to 
win  public  testimonials,  to  wear  the  Olympian 
or  the  Isthmian  crown,  though  not  to  brandish 
the  bloody  trophies  of  the  Colisseum.  The 
idea,  of  course,  is  not  new.  It  fascinated  the 
French  Republicans  of  the  last  century ; it  was 
adopted  by  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration  ; 
it  made  its  way,  feebly  at  first,  in  England  • 
but  thence  it  spread  to  Italy,  Turkey,  the 
United  States,  Spain,  and  the  British  Colonies, 
with  amazing  celerity.  We,  however,  atoned 
for  our  slowness  by  the  Palaces  of  1851  and 
1862,  and  France  did  not  exceed  us  by  her 
more  ambitious  temples  of  1855  and  1867. 
The  provinces  and  Ireland  followed,  and  at 
length,  in  London,  International  Exhibitions 
are  to  be  institutions  of  annual  re-appearance. 
And  the  cause?  It  is  a growth  of  the  modern 
intellect.  If  we  seek  a reason  why  the  Polar 
regions,  the  temperate  zones  and  the  toi’rid, 
the  lofty  hills  and  the  deep  valleys,  should 
have  been  created ; why  all  portions  of  the 
earth’s  sm’face,  why  the  Polar  cold  and  the 
equinoctial  heat  should  not  have  been  com- 
mingled to  create  one  equable  Paradise, 
yielding  all  things  necessary  to  man,  it  may 
be  found,  apart  from  all  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  considerations  governing  the 
economy  of  the  physical  world,  in  the  needfid 
stimulus  to  the  moral  nature  of ' man,  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  denizens  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  globe  into  personal  communion, 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  their  different 
productions  ; thence  commerce,  or  mutual 
buying  and  selling ; thence  rival  self-seeking ; 
and  thence  improvements.  As  the  wind 
carries  winged  seeds  over  the  earth,  so  trade 
carries  arts,  civilisation,  and  humanity,  as  a 
consequence ; but  it  has  become  an  instinct, 
at  last,  to  compare  the  results  and  understand 
the  process.  Who  thinks  of  the  freight  which 
is  in  the  hold  of  a great  East-Indiaman,  unless 
to  calculate  its  value  ? Who  ? Because  few 
have  had  set  before  them  the  possible  fruit 
that  cargo  may  bear,  far  and  wide,  or  the 
cost  and  labour-saving  inventions  that  en- 
hance the  merchant’s  profit.  Well,  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  admits  the  thoughtful 
public  behind  the  scenes  and  into  the  pene- 
tralia; it  gathers  a concourse  of  “ commercial 
travellers  ” from  every  quarter,  whose  packs 
are  all  opened  simultaneously;  it  is,  as  it 
wei’e,  a demand  for  fair  play  in  the  universal 
market ; there  is  no  exclusiveness  in  this  com- 
prehensive show-room.  Natural  enemies  and 
ancient  allies,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
V enetian  and  Turk,  Portuguese  and  Parsees, 
are  admitted  upon  free  terms,  into  the  arena, 
and,  notwithstanding  we  have  observed  that 
the  scheme  of  competitive  exhibitions  is 
not  new,  that  of  international  exhibitions, 
on  a grand  and  generous  scale,  dates  un- 
questionably from  1851.  All  mankind  were 
then  invited  to  the  friendly  struggle,  to  hear 


with  their  own  cars,  and  see  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  voices  and  works  of  civilisation,  and 
know  what  industry  had  done  with  its  hands, 
and  intellect  had  directed  with  its  brains. 
Originally,  the  project  was  to  promote 
brotherhood  among  mankind — an  idealism 
long  since  dissipated,  at  least  so  far  as  regards 
the  influences  of  1851 ; to  make  all  cognizant 
of  what  each  can  do  for  others — a lesson  never 
ending,  still  beginning  ; to  diminish  human 
di’udgery  by  mechanism  ; to  promote  arts  of 
the  higher  kind ; to  show  how  clothing  may 
best  be  made  by  machinery,  without  handi- 
craftship  ; and  to  prove  how  much  more  abun- 
dant and  various  than  had  hitherto  been 
imagined  were  the  materials  of  human  food. 
Its  compass,  of  course,  was  in  detail  greater, 
embracing  all,  anil  more,  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  ingenuity  of  men  from  the  day  when 
the  aboriginal  Briton  painted  his  skin  with 
“ the  juice  of  woad,”  to  that  on  which  a forty 
ton  locomotive  was  transmitted  from  Pad- 
dington to  Hyde  Park  with  no  more  difficulty 
than  if  it  had  been  a toy.  Its  aim,  perhaps, 
was  wider  still — to  exclude,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  all  exclusion,  to  mingle  the  feelings 
and  wants,  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  of 
all  nations,  and  to  evolve  out  of  individual 
rivalry  a common  triumph.  But,  descending 
to  a more  practical  level,  what,  looking  afar, 
yet  not  omitting  to  look  also  behind,  may 
ultimately  be  anticipated  from  the  proofs  of 
human  capacity  and  power  of  learning  afforded 
by  these  emulations  ? That  every  large  farm 
shall  possess  its  rail  or  tramway ; that  land 
shall  be  cultivated  in  circles  by  the  force  of  a 
central  engine  ; that  drains  shall  be  made  by 
ploughs?  Possibly.  However,  we  look  for 
changes  applicable  to  the  more  numerous  and 
familiar  wants  of  life,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
matter  of  clothing.  International  exhibitions 
have  advanced  us  but  little  in  these  respects. 
All  nations  have  presented  their  costumes,  but 
the  new  fashions,  the  new  materials,  even  the 
new  head-covering — where  are  they  ? Where 
is  the  clothing  made  without  hands,  without 
stitches ; the  art  which  is  to  extinguish  the 
class  of  sempstresses,  and  say  to  them,  “ Be 
no  more  ?”  Still  hang  the  fm-longs  of  cloth 
upon  the  walls ; still  click  the  shears  that  cut 
it  into  fragments  ; still  stands  the  needle- 
maker,  manipulating  his  morsels  of  steel-wire ; 
still  exist  sewing-machines,  notwithstanding 
the  wretched  slaves  of  slop-work.  As  for 
taste,  the  progress  is  even  less,  and  we  have 
not  much  to  copy  from  the  vaunted  pic- 
turesqueness of  other  lands.  The  lay-figure  of 
modern  Greece  is  as  ugly  as  gold-lace  can 
make  it,  not  being  excelled  even  by  Tunis 
or  Eastern  India,  or  any  other  half-savage 
country,  in  its  total  absence  of  grace.  It  may 
be  that  the  beauty  of  undraped  forms  has 
rendered  the  world  indifferent  to  the  caprices 
of  its  costume.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the 
significance  of  clothing?  Not  merely  that  we 
shall  conceal  ourselves  with  coverings  of  spun 
wool,  silk,  or  cotton;  not  simply  that  we 
must  keep  our  bodies  warm.  Both  purposes 
are  equally  answered  by  the  flowing  robes  of 
the  Turk,  the  silk  stockings  and  breeches  of 
the  last  century,  or  the  male  stiffnesses  and 
feminine  furbelows  of  the  present.  Well,  this 
last  point  tempts  us  back  to  another,  and  we 
must  recal,  to  some  extent,  our  opinion  that 
nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  the  less  culti- 
vated races  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Only  a 
European  would  wear  what  is  called  a fancy 
waistcoat,  or  a cross-barred  pair  of  trousers, 
a Scotch  plaid  or  a plaid  shawl.  Chequered 
lines  disfigiu’e  the  human  form,  vertical  lines 
do  not.  Whether  from  facility  of  weaving,  or 
whatever  cause,  Moorish  and  Arab  cloaks, 
and  the  South  American  poncho  patterns, 
consist  chiefly  of  vertical  stripes,  and  con- 
stitute elegant  draperies.  These  are  among  the 
lessons  to  be  learned,  even  down  to  thehimible 
necessity,  boots.  When  will  the  alternative 
cease  to  lie  between  filthy  blacking,  useless 
in  rain,  and  patent  leather,  elegant  for  a 
lounge,  but  most  unhealthy  for  walking  ? It 
is  true,  we  have  been  taught  some  things, 
both  by  exhibitions  and  the  habits  of  Conti- 


nental travel  they  have  induced,  a)id  noliody 
expected  an  Utopia  of  taste  and  convenience 
all  at  once.  But  we  must  not  be  led  into 
thinking  that  these  proposed  shows  are  the 
only  exhibitions  of  the  age.  Every  Italian 
gallery,  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Pitti  I’alacc, 
every  shattered  and  crumbling  tomb  along 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  arches  of  the  Colisseimi, 
all  columns  that  rise  like  enchanted  shapes 
of  snow  upon  the  hills  and  headbands  of 
Greece,  all  of  Doric,  and  Corinthian,  and 
Ionian  beauty  that  remains  to  us,  each 
Aphrodite  and  Phryne,  each  Psyche  and 
Eros,  every  graven  gem  and  every  Titan  wall 
wrought  in  the  far  past — all  these  are  ex- 
hibitions. The  British  Museum  is  one,  the 
National  Gallery  is  another,  and  that  at 
South  Kensington  is  an  inexhaustible  re- 
pertory. Nevertheless,  the  displays  to  which 
we  are  more  particularly  adverting  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a more  immediate  effect, 
because  they  are  special  and  evanescent,  and 
one  effect  has  been,  in  every  instance,  to  set 
amazing  numbers  of  the  world’s  inhabitants  in 
motion.  Many  people,  truly,  did  run  to  and 
fro.  Remember,  for  example,  the  statistics 
of  1851.  Not  the  Goths  who  overran  Italy, 
not  the  armies  of  Xerxes,  not  the  host  of 
Semiramis,  approached  comparison  with  the 
foreign  multitudes  which  thronged  to  Hyde 
Park  in  that  year.  Of  the  sixty-two 
sovereign  states  then  composing  Europe,  only 
eight  had  a larger  population.  The  Athenian 
Empire  never  reached  so  high  a point.  With 
half  that  number  the  Macedonian  madman 
conquered  Western  Asia.  Venice,  at  her 
proudest,  counted  not  so  many  subjects. 
Holland  could  not  have  sent  half  the  crowd, 
supposing  her  to  have  exported  every 
Dutchman,  nor  Sweden  and  Norway,  nor 
Denmark  and  Portugal  united  ; nor  Ba- 
varia and  Wurtemburg,  even  though 
they  had  emptied  themselves.  Wurtemburg, 
indeed,  with  Saxony,  Hanover,  Lubeck, 
Frankfort,  and  Bremen  would  have  failed. 
But  France  sent  her  peaceful  soldiers  to  a 
total  three  times  out-numbering  the  first 
Napoleon’sterrible  Army  of  England ; Prussia, 
a larger  force  than  ever  the  Great  Frederick 
led ; Austria,  more  men  than  found  their  way 
throirgh  Brandenbimg  during  the  Phii’ty  Years’ 
War.  There  never  was,  indeed,  considering 
the  space  of  time,  so  general  a movement  of 
people  in  Em'ope.  And  this  must  be  regai’ded 
as  a fact  of  the  highest  importance,  charac- 
terising the  Age  of  Exhibitions.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  they  receive  en- 
couragement from  all  sides.  It  is  said  that 
they  lead  to  the  undue  pressing  and  canvass- 
ing of  manufacturers  and  traders  ; that  they 
are  expensive  frivolities,  which  we  cannot 
afford ; that  they  result  in  no  practical  good  ; 
that  they  admit  the  foreigner  to  pry  among 
our  industrial  secrets;  that  they  are  no  more 
instructive  than  a Chinese  collection,  or  a 
museum  of  hunting  spoils  ; that  every  shop 
in  London  is  in  itself  an  exhibition  — 
which  we  grant  — and  that,  consequently, 
these  huge  bazaars  are  imnecessary,  and 
even  injurious  ; that  they  create  jealousies 
and  foster  a habit  of  servile  imitation; 
that  they  copy  the  policy  of  King 
Hezekiah,  who  repented  of  having  opened 
the  doors  of  his  treasure-house  ; and  that  they 
tend  to  merge  England  in  a sort  of  cosmo- 
politan league,  in  which  she  will  lose  her 
historical  character.  Experience  has  disposed 
of  these  objections.  Every  successive  exhibi- 
tion has  been  more  popular  and  successful 
than  its  predecessor ; and  there  have  been  no 
occasions  when  people  unable  to  travel  have 
been  so  delighted  as  by  making  the  tour  of 
the  world  beneath  these  crystal  roofs.  It  is 
not  only  products  that  they  are  introduced  to  ; 
itistoarts,  to  manners,  to  history.  They  begin 
to  apprehend  why  England  is  what  she  is;  why 
France  is  what  she  is  ; why  the  East  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  West ; why  there  is  one  human 
stamp  in  the  region  of  La  Plata,  and  another 
within  the  frozen  limits  of  the  habitable  earth. 
See  the  Arabian  category — the  harness,  the 
I tent  covering,  the  saddle,  the  sword,  and. 
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above  all,  the  veil.  IIow  the  Chinaman  works 
with  his  finders  ; while  the  Hindoo  sits  so 
patiently  at  his  loom.  IIow  the  impress  of 
complex  machinery  becomes  deeper  and  more 
distinct  as  we  ai)proach  the  populous  terri- 
tories of  Western  Europe.  IIow  the  history 
of  war  is  simply  related  by  its  weapons. 
AVhat  a tremendous  part  is  played  by  iron 
and  coal.  How  the  Exhibitions  that  have 
come  and  gone  have  each  marked  ])ositive 
and  ineffaceable  lines  upon  the  artistic  and 
industrial  aspects  of  the  world.  1 1 would  be 
impossible  to  suggest  all  this  in  any  other 
way.  iloreover.  these  associated  efforts  have 
done  away  for  ever  with  the  abominable  old 
doctrine  that  one  nation’s  industry  is  another 
nation’s  gain — a doctrine  unworthy  of  the 
illustrious  writer  who,  though  the  sentiment 
had  long  previously  existed,  first  gave  it  a 
form.  The  princijjle  now  is  that  trade  is  for 
mutual  advantage,  and  that  rivalry  means  a 
desire  to  improve,  ^^'^e  have  thus  glanced  at 
the  general  aspects,  large  and  minute,  lofty 
and  humble — from  the  high  arts,  indeed,  down 
to  shoe-blacking — of  those  artistic  and  in- 
dustrial concourses  unknown  to  other  times, 
of  which  a series  is  to  be  opened  on  a noble 
scale  in  London  this  year.  It  is  worth  while 
to  think  of  the  International  Exhibition 
before  seeing  it.  And,  we  may  add,  we  have 
noted  similar  aspects — visibly  sought  for 
everywhere — at  Manchester,  Dublin,  Leeds, 
and  Derby  ; at  Paris,  Havre,  Bordeaux, 
Amsterdam,  Leipsic,  Antwerp,  IMimich,  where 
the  same  energy  Avas  seen,  working  in  the 
same  direction,  and  marking  this  as  empha- 
tically an  Exhibition  Age. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Architecture  is  certainly  not  weii 

represented  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  fault  does  not  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  Academy  itself.  Oil  paintings 
invade,  it  is  true,  the  small  portion  of  the 
one  room  which,  instead  of  the  whole,  is  this 
year  appropriated  to  architectural  drawings  ; 
but  architects  may  be  thankful  for  the  assist- 
ance thus  lent  by  the  painters  of  archi- 
tectural subjects,  for  their  own  works  alone 
would  have  made  but  a pitiable  show. 
Whether  it  will  be  proved  that  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  has 
attracted  to  itself  the  greater  share  of  the 
effoi-ts  of  our  profession,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Academy,  remains  to  be  seen.  Should 
this  have  been  the  case  Ave  cannot  commend 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice  made.  The  archi- 
tectural members  of  the  Academy  are  con- 
siDicuous  by  their  absence  upon  this  occasion. 
A single  but  interesting  draAving  of  the  pro- 
posed restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Christ- 
Church,  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Street,  is  the  sole  con- 
tribution of  the  Royal  Academicians,  as 
neither  Mr.  Scott  nor  IMr.  Barry  has  sent 
anything.  Mr.  Pearson  has  a good  draAving 
of  the  interior  of  the  fine  vaulted  church  he  is 
building  at  Kilburn  ; Mr.  Seddon,  an  effective 
draAving  of  his  Terrace  at  Aberystwith,  and 
an  elaborate  composition  for  the  interior  de- 
collation of  the  chapel  of  Christ’s  College, 
Brecon;  and  Messrs.  Ponton  and  Gough,  of 
Bristol,  a very  good  draAving  of  the  interior 
of  a church  they  are  erecting  near  Bristol, 
in  a somcAvhat  noA-el  but  good  style.  Mr. 
Edis  has  ,tAvo  or  three  Amry  pleasant  draAv- 
ings  of  houses  and  mansions,  and  particularly 
one  shoAving  the  restoration  of  the  old  Bishop’s 
Palace  at  Buckden.  Mr.  Brooks  has  several 
interiors  of  his  East-end  churches,  all  of 
which  are  hung  too  high  for  examination, 
Avhich  is  a pity.  IMr.  Emerson  has  a careful 
pen-and-ink  geometrical  draAving  of  the  de- 
tail of  the  cathedral  of  Allahabad,  Avhich,  from 
its  elevated  position,  Avill  require  an  opera- 
glass  for  its  examination.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
has  sent  draAvings  Avhich,  though  evidently 
coloured,  as  usual,  by  himself,  lack  the  bright 
and  clear  effect  he  generally  attains.  One 
represents  the  elock-toAver  of  his  Manchester 
ToAvn-hall,  the  perspective  of  Avhich  is  so 


A’iokmt  that  the  architecture  cannot  Avell  be 
seen.  The  other  draAving  is  of  the  S.W. 
angle  of  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  hlr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
jun.,  has  a clever  design  and  fine  draAving  of 
a competition  design,  and  IMessrs.  llesketh 
and  Watson’s  designs  for  the  same  building 
are  also  noticeable  as  draAvings.  Their  in- 
terior is,  indeed,  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
execution,  combined  with  eccentricity  and  un- 
gainliness  in  the  proposed  structure  itself. 
Sir  IM.  I).  Wyatt  has  a design  for  a ceiling 
for  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  other  draAv- 
ings : and  IMr.  Horace  Jones  his  Guildhall 
library.  Mr.  Gibson  also  exhibits  a large 
draAving  of  Todmorden  ToAvn-hall.  Mr. 
1).  Brandon,  Mr.  E.  Cockerell,  Messrs. 
Habershon  and  Pite,  and  IMr.  Norton  have 
sundry  designs  for  country  mansions,  all 
left  far  in  the  shade  by  Mr.  Norman  Shavv, 
Avho  has  sent  one  exquisite  drawing  of  a 
mansion  recalling  in  style  those  Avhich  he  had 
in  last  year’s  exhibition,  and  of  which  we 
gave  reduced  facsimiles  in  a recent  number 
of  our  journal. 

The  department  of  architectural  sketches 
is  fairly  supported  by  Mr.  Florence,  Mr. 
Crace,  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hands.  The  drawings  of  the  last-named 
young  artist  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  re- 
fined in  colour.  We  have  only  to  note 
Avhat  may  be  called  the  productions  of  the 
painters  in  oil  of  architectural  subjects.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  a representation 
of  the  Bank  of  England  Parlour,  by  Mr.  AVing- 
field,  a someAvhat  commonplace  subject,  but 
ennobled  by  most  able  treatment.  Mr. 
BreAver  has  several  of  his  effective  and 
picturesque  paintings ; Mr.  Allom  a large 
one,  which  will  hardly  sustain  his  deservedly 
high  reputation  ; but  Mr.  George  and  Mr. 
Nash,  in  their  several  contributions,  smstain 
the  character  of  their  previous  works.  Mr. 
Talbot  Bury’s  pleasing  but  slight  sketch  of 
St.  Jacques,  Dieppe,  shouldalsobe  mentioned ; 
and,  lastly,  a good  and  richly  coloured  draw- 
ing by  IMr.  A.  Booker,  of  four  angelic 
musicians,  Avill  not  be  pas.sed  unnoticed. 

The  brief  list  Ave  have  thus  given  will  shoAV 
that  the  architectural  drawings  of  the  Aca- 
demy Avill  not  be  barren  of  interest  ; but  it 
will  not  do  credit  to  the  profession  generally, 
although  it  may  to  some  of  its  individual 
members. 


THE  NEAV  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 

The  principal  alterations  in  the  present 
state  of  things  which  are  proposed  to 
be  made  by  the»Bill  which  the  Government 
have  just  laid  before  Parliament,  are  as 
follow  : — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a superintending 
authority  in  every  jAarish,  to  be  called  the 
parochial  board. 

2.  The  establishment  of  county  boards. 

3.  The  substitution  of  one  rate  and  one 
collector  for  each  parish,  due  at  stated  times 
(four  times  a year),  instead  of  several  rates 
and  several  collectors  due  at  various  times. 

4.  The  establishment  of  one  central  autho- 
rity, to  be  called  the  Local  Government 
Board,  instead  of  the  three  authorities  to 
Avhom  questions  of  local  government  are  now 
referred — viz.,  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  Home 
Office,  and  the  Privy  Council. 

5.  The  j oining  together  by  this  latter  autho- 
rity of  tAvo  or  more  parishes  into  one  area, 
having  one  sanitary  board,  or  the  diAusion  of 
any  parish  into  tAvo  or  more  separate  areas, 
each  having  a sanitary  board. 

In  order  to  effect  these  alterations  the  rate- 
payers of  every  parish  are  to  assemble  in 
vestry  on  one  of  the  first  seven  days  in  IMarch 
of  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
parochial  board  and  a chairman  of  the  board, 
the  number  of  members  being  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  tAventy,  and  being  be- 
tAA'een  these  limits,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish.  No  person  Avill  be  quali- 
fied to  be  chairman  of  a parochial  board 
unless  he  is  the  owner  or  occupier  of  property 


of  a rateable  value  of  not  less  than  £40  a year. 
This  board  will  take  all  the  duties,  rights,  and 
obligations  of  the  present  overseers  of  the 
poor,  of  the  surveyors  of  highways  in  the 
parish,  and  the  lighting  and  Avatching  ar- 
rangements ; and  parish  constables  are  to  be 
abolished. 

The  chairman  of  a parochial  board  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  an  important  personage. 
He  is  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  of  the  vestry,  and  is  to  represent  the 
parish  on  all  occasions  when  individual  repre- 
sentation of  the  parish  is  required,  and  may 
do,  on  behalf  of  the  parish,  any  act  Avhich  the 
parochial  board  might  do. 

A few  years  ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  authorising  a number  of  parishes,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  up  to  that  time  re- 
paired their  own  highways  separately  in  each 
parish,  to  combine  themselves  into  a highway 
district  for  the  purpose  of  the  better  repair 
and  management  of  the  roads  by  a paid  sur- 
veyor than  could  be  done  by  the  honorary 
parish  surveyors  of  highways  separately,  and 
in  this  bill  the  Avaywardens  of  those  parishes 
which  have  thus  been  included  in  highway 
districts  are  to  continue  in  office,  and  are  to 
be  elected  by  the  vestry  on  the  same  day  as 
the  parochial  board,  and  are  annually  to 
A'acate  their  offices  on  the  same  day  on  Avhich 
the  members  of  the  parochial  board  vacate 
theirs.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  also,  Avho 
are  elected  by  the  parishioners,  are  to  be 
elected  on  the  same  day  and  A'acate  their 
office  on  the  same  day  as  the  members  of  the 
parochial  board.  The  office  of  chairman  of 
the  parochial  board,  of  guardian,  and  of  Avay- 
warden,  or  any  two  of  these  offices,  may 
be  held  by  the  same  person.  The  members 
of  the  board  thus  elected,  and  the  chairman, 
are  to  come  into  office  on  the  5th  of  April  in 
every  year,  and  are  to  vacate  their  offices  on 
the  corresponding  day  in  the  following  year. 

The  county  board  is  to  consist  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  chairmen  of  the 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county,  some  of  the 
county  magistrates,  and  some  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  parochial  boards  within  the 
county.  The  bill,  of  conrse,  provides  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  representatives  of  these 
two  latter  bodies  are  to  be  elected,  and  the 
number  of  them  in  each  case,  but  the  details 
need  not  here  be  stated  ; they  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  well  considered.  The  members 
of  the  county  board  are  to  come  into  office 
and  vacate  it  on  the  same  day  as  that  above 
stated  for  the  parochial  board — viz.,  the  5th 
of  April. 

One  rate,  as  we  have  stated,  is  to  be  made 
in  every  parish,  to  be  called  the  consolidated 
rate,  and  it  to  include  all  the  rates  now 
leviable  by  the  separate  authorities,  such  as 
town  councils,  boards  of  improvement  commis- 
sioners, local  boards  of  health,  highway 
boards,  and  boards  of  guardians.  Each  of 
these  authorities,  or  any  other  that  may  haA'e 
poAver  to  levy  a rate  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  for  local  purposes,  are  to  estimate 
what  sum  they  will  require  for  the  twelve 
months  from  one  5th  of  April  to  the  next,  and 
deliver  to  the  chairman  of  the  parochial 
board,  thirty  days  at  the  least  before 
the  5th  of  Api’il  in  each  year,  a precept 
stating  the  sums  they  require  for  the 
twelve  months,  and  as  soon  after  that  date  as 
may  be  the  chairman  is  to  cause  a consolidated 
rate  to  be  made  and  assessed,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  precepts.  This 
rate  is  to  be  collected  quarterly.  The  col- 
lector is  to  serve  on  every  occupier  of  rateable 
property  a demand  note,  stating  the  amount 
of  the  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  consolidated 
rate,  the  rate  in  the  pound,  the' rate  in  the 
pound  required  in  respect  of  each  precept,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  each  occupier  during 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  manner  and  time  of 
paying  such  amount.  Having  done  this,  it  is 
considered  that  the  collector  will  have  done 
his  duty,  and  then  it  Avill  become  the  duty  of 
the  occupier  to  pay  his  quarterly  rate  within 
seven  days  of  its  becoming  payable,  in  default 
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of  which  the  payment  may  be  enforced  by  a 
summary  order. 

This  certainly  is  a simpler  plan  than  the 
present  one,  and  easier  to  both  the  collector 
and  the  ratepayer.  Under  it  a householder 
will  know  exactly  how  much  he  has  to  provide 
for,  and  when  he  has  to  jDay  it,  and  for  what 
purjjose  it  is  to  be  paid,  while  now  the  poor- 
rate  collector  may  come  on  one  day,  the 
collector  of  the  highway  and  sewer  rate  the 
next,  he  of  the  lighting  rate  on  a third,  and 
if  the  water  works  and  gas  works  of  a town 
belong  to  the  local  authority,  the  collectors  of 
the  rates  for  those  purposes  on  a fourth  and 
a fifth  ; the  result  being  that  people  seldom 
know  how  much  they  have  to  pay  in  a year, 
or  for  what  they  pay  it,  and  they  are  some- 
times neither  prepared  with  the  money  due, 
nor  have  any  satisfaction  in  knowing  how 
much  they  are  contributing  to  the  exjjenses 
of  the  local  government. 

The  next  jiroposed  alteration  is  to  have 
one  minister  to  whom  all  questions  of  local 
government  shall  be  referred  when  necessary, 
instead  of,  as  now,  by  direction  of  varioiis 
Acts  of  Parliament,  referring  some  questions 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  others  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  again  others  to  the  Privy 
Council.  This  minister  is  to  take  the  place 
of  all  three  of  these  central  authorities  in 
respect  of  local  affairs,  and  is  to  be  appointed 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  hold  office  during  Her 
Majesty’s  pleasure.  He  is  to  be  assisted  ex 
officio  by  all  Her  Majesty’s  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  present 
Poor  Law  Board  will  be  done  away  with. 

This  Local  Government  Board  will,  as  we 
said  fifthly,  where  several  contiguous  parishes, 
each  of  them  separately  too  small  to  require 
a parochial  board,  or  rather  to  make  it  econo- 
mical to  have  a board  for  each,  have  the 
power  to  combine  two  or  more  of  them  and 
form  one  board  for  their  joint  jurisdiction  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  parishes  are 
so  large  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  place 
them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  board,  will 
have  equal  power  to  divide  them  into  two  or 
more  separate  districts.  This,  we  take  it, 
will  not  in  many  cases  be  necessary,  because 
in  most  large  parishes  there  exist  already 
separate  districts  under  the  authority  of  town 
councils,  improvement  commissioners,  or  local 
boards,  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  parish 
will  seldom  need  to  be  again  divided. 

There  is  in  this  Bill  a sixth  principal  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  state  of  things — viz.,  that 
the  owner  of  any  rateable  property  shall  pay 
one  half  of  the  rate  levied  upon  it,  and  which 
the  occupier  must  in  the  first  instance  pay  to 
the  parochial  authority,  along  with  his  own 
half  share,  but  which  he  will  be  entitled  to 
deduct  from  his  rent  when  he  next  pays  it. 

Having  regard  to  existing  institutions,  such 
as  cities  and  boroughs,  with  their  mayors  and 
corporations  ; to  unincorporated  towns  for  the 
government  of  which  Improvement  Acts  have 
been  obtained,  and  which  are  under  the 
authority  of  improvement  commissions  ; and 
to  those  other  towns  where  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1858,  has  been  adopted, 
and  which  are  under  the  authority  of  local 
boards,  these  bodies  respectively  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  sanitary  authorities,  and 
where  there  remains  a population  of  3,000  in 
any  parish  who  are  excluded  from  the  district 
of  a town  council,  an  improvement  commis- 
sion, or  a local  board,  that  outlying  part  of  a 
parish  is  to  be  constituted  a separate  sanitary 
district,  under  the  authority  of  the  parochial 
board. 


Trees  Out  op  Place. — Trees  are  out  of  place 
(says  a writer  in  the  Farmer)  when  they  overshadow 
the  roof  of  a house,  or  darken  its  windows,  or  shut 
out  a fine  prospect.  It  is  the  testimony  of  eminent 
physicians  that  no  small  part  of  the  sickness  of 
families  is  attributable  to  the  shading  of  dwellings 
by  overhanging  trees  and  thick  clustering  vines. 
Our  bodies  need  light,  pure  sunlight,  and  a great  deal 
of  it,  and  our  spirits  need  it  none  the  less  ; and  he 
who  shuts  out  this  genial  dispenser  of  health  makes 
a great  mistake,  and  does  a great  wrong. 


AUCIIITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  usu.al  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion on  Frid.ay  evening  last,  the  President,  Mr. 
T.  II.  Watson  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Thomas  Garrett 
having  been  elected  a member,  Mr.  .1.  S.  (piilter,  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries,  announced  that  arrange- 
ments were  in  ])rogress  for  the  annual  excursion  of  the 
members,  under  the  auspices  of  Jlr.  Edmund 
Sharpe,  of  Lancaster,  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
The  neighbourhood  proposed  to  be  visited  this  year 
is  that  of  Ely,  Lynn,  Wisbeach,  and  Boston,  and 
the  time  suggested  is  the  end  of  .July  or  beginning 
of  August  next.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  kindly  comsented 
to  bear  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  excursion 
save  those  of  board,  lodging,  and  travelling.  Two 
or  three  announcements  having  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  Water  Colour  and  Surveying  Classes, 
Mr.  J.  Tavknor  Perry,  A.  K.  I.  B.  A.,  read  a 
paper 

ON  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  DOVER. 

Mr.  Perry,  after  some  preliminary  observ.ations, 
said  that  the  buildings  in  Dover  of  which  he  should 
give  some  account  were  the  church  of  S.  Mary  in 
the  Castle,  the  two  priories  of  S.  Martin — the  old 
work  and  the  new  work— the  so-called  chapel  of 
King  .John  in  the  Iveep,  the  churches  of  S.  Mary, 
S.  James,  and  S.  Nicludas,  the  Templars’  Church  on 
the  heights,  and  the  liaison  Uieu. 

The  Castle  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
remaining  in  the  country.  Some  traditions  say  that 
the  fir.st  building  was  erected  by  King  Lucius,  a 
somewhat  mythical  personage.  A second  tradition 
ascribes  the  foundation  to  Eadbald,  son  of  Ethel- 
bert.  Eadbald  either  built  the  church,  or  restored 
the  older  British  one  of  the  reign  of  J^ucius,  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Perry, 
that  a large  portion  of  the  present  edifice  belongs  to 
one  or  other  of  those  dates.  The  plan  of  the  church 
is  cruciform,  somewhat  irregularly  set  out,  with  a 
tower  at  the  crossing,  and  a detached  western  tower. 
The  latter  is  no  doubt  Roman  work,  so  far  as  the 
lower  part  is  concerned,  and  ivas  erected  before  the 
church  was  founded.  It  is  octagonal  on  plan,  built 
to  a great  extent  of  tufa,  and  had  the  upper  parts 
re-cased  in  the  fifteenth  century.  For  breadth  of 
effect  and  boldness  of  design,  the  church  has  little 
in  common  with  preconceived  notions  of  ordinary 
so-called  Saxon  work.  The  span  of  the  great 
arches  and  the  height  of  the  openings  are  unlike 
those  in  examples  existing  at  Barnack  and  elsewhere 
of  the  later  periods  of  the  Saxon  dynasties. 

Regarding  the  priories  of  S.  IMartin,  Mr.  Perry 
said  that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  when  the  old  church 
was  Iniilt  to  which  the  remains  now  existing  be- 
longed. If,  however,  the  portion  standing  at  the 
west  side  of  the  market-place  be,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  a portion  of  the  apsidal  chapels  of  a 
chevet,  the  date  of  its  erection  was  not  much 
anterior  to  the  date  of  its  dissolution.  In  1131 
Archbishop  Corboil  commenced  the  new  priory,  and 
dedicated  his  church  to  S.  Mary  and  S.  Martin, 
though  the  building  was  then  known  as  the  New 
Work,  and  has,  ever  since  then,  kept  that  name. 
Dover  after  the  Norman  Conquest  became  a most 
important  port,  and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  large  provision  for  guests  which  was  made  in  the 
New  Work.  The  sole  remaining  portions  of  this 
magnificent  group  of  buildings  beside  the  Abbey 
Gateway,  are  the  refectory  and  the  guest-house,  or 
prior’s  parlour.  The  buildings,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
traced,  comprised  the  church  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  refectory  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloister; 
chapter-house,  &c.,  on  the  east  side,  and  offices  of 
other  kinds  on  the  west.  A detached  group  of 
buildings  on  the  north  west  appear  to  have  been  the 
guests’  lodgings,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  west 
front  of  the  church,  and  at  some  distance  before  it, 
stood  the  Abbey  Gateway.  These  buildings  appear 
to  have  all  been  built  at  the  same  period,  and  the 
Abbey  completed  in  all  respects  during  the  lives  of 
Archbishops  Corboil  and  Theobald.  The  work  was  of 
the  very  best  kind,  and  erected  during  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  doubtless  very  rich  in  carving. 
The  church,  although  levelled  with  the  ground,  has 
been  very  carefully  traced  b}'  klr.  Plumtree  during 
the  progress  of  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  examination.  It  consisted  of 
a nave,  with  aisles,  choir,  and  transepts.  The  east 
end  of  the  choir  was  square,  and  the  aisles  finished 
with  small  apses  ; and  there  were  two  apses  to  the 
east  side  of  each  transept.  All  chances  of  restora- 
tion of  it  are  quite  hopeless.  The  cluuicels  are  now 
a main  street,  and  modern  houses  occupy  the  site  of 
the  choir  and  south  aisle.  The  refectory  stands 
almost  perfect,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of 
the  kind  remaining.  The  hall  inside  is  100ft.  by 
27ft.,  the  walls  throughout  being  3ft.  6in.  thick. 
The  roof  is  almost  entirely  modern,  but  appears  to 
be  of  the  original  pitch.  This  hall  was  most  likely 


built  in  1130.  The  walls  were  no  doubt  ]iainted  all 
round,  and  the  east  end  still  shows  traces  of  a very 
fine  painting  of  the  Last  Supper.  In  the  restoration 
of  this  building,  which  is  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  Dover  College  Company,  little  but  the  reglazing 
of  the  windows  an<l  some  necessary  repairs  to  the 
stone  work  will  be  done  affecting  the  old  parts.  But 
a new  roof,  more  in  accordance  with  the  style,  will 
replace  the  present  one.  On  the  outside  of  the  re- 
fectory, on  the  north  walk  of  the  cloister,  stood  the 
lavatory.  This  was  cut  into  the  old  wall  at  a later 
period.  The  guest-house  or  priors’  parlour  is  a hall 
with  a single  ai.sle  standing  in  the  north-west  group 
of  ruiiLS,  and  partly  in  occupation  as  a house. 
Some  of  the  buildings  have  been  jiulled  down  to 
make  room  for  the  Dover  (I’riory)  Station  of  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company.  Fortunately 
the  Dover  College  Company  have  purchased  the 
gate-house  and  refectory  in  time  to  save  them  from 
positive  destruction ; but  they  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
closelj'  surrounded  by  second-rate  houses,  and  have 
to  be  looked  for  among  the  back  yards. 

The  MaLson  Dieu  was  founded  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh  in  1227,  as  a resting-place  for  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  It  has  in  modern  times  been  turned  into 
a borough  gaol.  The  scattered  remains  which  are 
left  show  a large  hall,  lighted  by  large  geometrical 
windows  of  several  lights,  a small  western  tower, 
and  a small  building  which  may  have  been  a 
chapel. 

The  Chapel  in  the  Keep  is  perhaps  less  known  than 
any  of  the  remains  in  Dover.  It  is  called  the  Chapel 
of  King  John,  and  sometimes  (erroneously)  S.  .John’s 
chapel.  It  consists  of  a two-storied  buikling  at  the 
entrance  to  the  keep,  the  lower  one  forming  a 
vestibule  to  the  entrance,  and  the  upper  one  vaulted, 
and  forming  a domestic  chapel.  The  date  of  the 
building  would  appear  to  be  slightly  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  keep,  and  to  have  been  to  a certain 
extent  an  after-thought,  as  there  is  a double  coat  of 
ashlaring  in  the  inside.  Each  stor}'  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a richly-moulded  arch,  and  the  walls 
are  surrounded  by  an  arcade  through  which  the 
windows  are  pierced.  The  arches  of  the  arcade  are 
all  semi-circular,  but  the  mouldings  throughout  are 
of  the  best  period  of  the  Transition.  Dog-tooth  and 
chevron  mouldings  are  richly  used,  and  these  mould- 
ings are  curiously  identical  with  those  used  by 
English  William  at  Canterbury.  Must  probably  one 
architect  directed  both  works.  The  mouldings  are 
executed  in  Caen  stone,  and  the  vaulting  in  large 
blocks  of  tufa.  This  work  has  lately  been  “ restored  ’ 
by  the  Royal  Engineers ! 

S.  Mary’s  Church,  stated  in  Mr.  Godwin’s  “ Hand- 
book ” to  have  been  built  in  1223,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  undoubtedly  earlier.  The  tower  and  western 
parts  appear  to  be  of  quite  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  while  the  rest,  restored  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  is  not  worth  fi.xing  a 
date  to. 

S.  Nicholas,  Beach-street,  was  pulled  down  thirty 
ye.ars  ago  to  improve  the  appearance  of  a street, 
but  some  fragments  in  the  Museum  remain  to  show 
how  fine  a church  it  was.  It  consisted  of  an  aisle 
and  chancel,  a tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a crypt. 
From  the  carved  bosses  preserved  it  would  seem  that 
the  work  was  Late,  with  a Flamboyant  mixture, 
and  richly  carved. 

The  old  church  of  S.  James  is  of  little  interest 
beyond  the  fragments  of  Norman  work  in  the  door- 
way, while  the  churches  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John 
have  been  destroyed.  The  Templars’  Church  on  the 
heights  was  almost  identical  in  size  with  the  little 
chapel  at  Laon. 

Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  jun.,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Perry  for  his  interesting  paper,  said 
that  it  furnished  an  example  of  the  way  m which  a 
student  might  usefully  employ  a holiday  by  making 
a number  of  sketches  on  the  spot,  and  returning 
home  and  reading  up  the  subject  afterwards. 

Mr.  Aldridge,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  re- 
marked that  he  had  had  great  pleasure  in  accom- 
panving  Mr.  Perry  on  one  occasion  ov'er  some  Oi 
the  buildings  referred  to  in  his  paper,  and  until  then 
he  (Mr.  Aldridge)  had  no  idea  how  interesting  a city 
Dover  was  to  the  architect.  The  guest-house  and 
the  refectory'  still  contained  sutficient  features  of  in- 
terest to  well  repay  a visit.  He  was,  he  believed, 
right  in  saying  that  IMr.  Perry  was  now  engaged  in 
restoring,  to  some  extent,  some  of  these  buildings, 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  work  could  not  have 
been  placed  in  better  hands. 

Mr.  Douglass  .M.vthew.s,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  that  the  buildings  which  now  existed  included 
in  Mr.  Perry’s  jiaper  ought  to  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  He  (Mr.  Mathews)  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  any  of  the  buildings  except  the  Church 
of  S.  Mary  in  the  Castle,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
that  some  time  ago  it  was  restored  to  its  original 
purpose. 
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The  CiiAiKMAN  having  put  the  motion  to  the 
meeting,  it  was  ciurrieil  with  acclamation,  and  Mr. 
I'crr^-  briefly  responded. 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  attention  to  the  designs 
exhilnted  on  the  walls  for  the  Soane  Medallion  and 
other  prizes,  said  it  was  encouraging  to  see  the  style 
of  drawing  ,and  power  of  design  improving  in  tlie 
competitions  for  these  prizes  from  year  to  year.  It 
should  lie  remembered  by  the  memher.s,  however, 
when  looking  at  the  designs,  that  they  should  use 
tlieir  own  judgment,  and  not  accept  everything  as 
good  which  merely  appeared  to  he  so  at  the  lirst 
blush.  There  were  constantly  to  be  seen  drawings 
showing  a great  deiil  of  character  and  intention  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  made  them ; but  he  thought 
that  the  members,  as  a class  of  students,  were  rather 
too  apt  to  attach  more  value  to  such  things  than 
they  really  possessed.  He  noticed  now  that  a method 
of  getting  up  these  drawings  similar  to  that  practi.sed 
in  the  French  school  was  coming  into  vogue  in  this 
country — viz.,  using  tints  in  gradation.  Certainly, 
whatever  the  design  might  be,  this  plan  gave  an 
amount  of  vigour  to  the  drawings  which  was  very 
noticeable,  and  was  far  more  forcible  than  any 
amount  of  etching. 

The  jiroceedings  then  terminated. 


ON  THE  ECONOINHCAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
WORKIMEN’S  DWELLINGS,  AND  ESPE- 
CIALLY IN  REFERENCE  TO  IMPROVING 
THE  HEALTH  AND  HABITS  OF  THE 
CLASS.* 

The  author  confined  his  observations  to  that  par* 
of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  provision 
of  lodgings  for  single  men.  Having  laid  down 
some  general  principles  for  future  guidance.  Dr. 
Stallard  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  possibilities 
of  profit,  the  danger  which  threatened  to  reduce  the 
profit  and  convert  it  into  loss,  and  then  proceeded 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  provide  suitable  buildings  which 
.should  yield  a profit  of  at  least  five  or  six  per  cent, 
to  the  capitalist.  In  the  first  place,  he  argued 
generally  that  4d.  per  night,  or  2s.  per  week,  was 
witi  in  the  reach  of  the  poorest  working  man.  This 
was  th’,  result  of  Mr.  Archer’s  experience  at  AVest- 
minster,  and  ke  did  not  think  it  possible  to  find  a 
.poorer  class.  In  the  central  parts  of  London  it 
was  quite  as  easy  to  obtain  6d.  per  night,  or  ."s.  per 
week,  as  it  is  4d.,  and  the  extra  ineome  would  be 
rendered  necessary  by  the  extra  cost  of  sites.  But 
for  the  purpose  of  his  propos.als  he  should  reckon 
4d.  per  night,  or  2s.  per  week,  as  the  sum  with  which 
he  had  to  deal.  It  was  scarcely  necessarj^  to  offer 
observations  to  prove  that  this,  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  proprietors  of  lodging-houses,  was  a remu- 
nerative sum.  How,  otherwise,  could  lodging-houses 
flourish  as  they  did  at  even  3d.  per  night  ? A man 
and  his  family  lived  comfortably  out  of  the  profits 
of  20,  40,  or  50  beds.  AA’’hen,  a few  years  ago,  a 
model  lodging-house  was  opened  in  Liverpool  by  the 
Rev.  Cecil  AYray,  there  was  iiot  a decent  lodging- 
house  in  the  town.  He  opened  with  134  beds,  part 
at  4d.  and  part  at  fid.  per  night.  The  profit, 
after  paying  every  possible  expense  and  adequate 
interest  on  every  farthing  of  capital  laid  out,  was 
at  least  ill  per  bed  per  annum.  Since  then  the  rev. 
proprietor  had  opened  a second  establishment,  and 
there  were  at  this  moment  in  Liverpool  more  than  a 
thousand  beds  managed  on  the  same  plan  at  4d.  per 
night.  One  proprietor  had  two  houses,  each  con- 
taining 80  beds,  the  profits  on  the  two  establishments 
being  not  less  than  ,£400  a-year.  A'et  the  accom- 
modation was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  a work- 
house.  The  improvised  nature  of  the  houses  made 
it  impossible  to  secure  adequate  light  and  ventilation. 
Tlie  cubicles  were  more  or  less  overrun  with  vermin. 
The  lavatories,  urinals,  water-closets,  and  kitchens 
were  open  to  many  objections,  and  these  structural 
defects  greatly  augmented  the  expense  of  firing, 
soap,  linen,  service,  &c.  All  these  objections  ap]>Iied 
with  even  gi-eater  force  to  the  majority  of  London 
lodging-houses,  and  yet  it  was  absolutel}'  certain 
that  they  paid  splendidly.  At  the  present  moment 
there  were  in  London  1,310  registered  houses, 
accommodating  over  80,000  individuals.  In  Liver- 
pool there  were  over  1,000  registered  lodging-hou.ses ; 
indeed,  in  every  centre  of  industry  there  was  an 
enormous  demand,  which  was  very  inadequately 
met.  It  n\ight  be  objected  that  there  were  many 
failures.  This,  however,  was  not  surprising  when 
the  general  character  of  the  keepers  of  these  estab- 
lishments was  fairly  reckoned  up.  Alany  were 
drunken  bullies,  without  education,  often  with- 
out character.  And  even  where  societies  had  failed, 

* Abstractor  a paper  read  ticforc  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  iust.,l)y  Mr.  J.  U.  SahU,LAiiu,  M.B.. 
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there  were  reasons  for  such  failures.  In  the  ca.se  of 
the  Soho  Chambers,  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes  converted  a 
large  warehouse  into  a lodging-house  for  128  single 
men,  and  they  suffered  a loss  of  more  than  ^£200  a 
year.  It  was  surprising  to  find  that,  .although  the 
rents,  taxes,  and  repairs  exceeded  A'500  a year,  it 
was  not  that  great  expenditure  which  caused  the 
loss.  If  the  beds  h.ad  only  been  reasonably  filled, 
f.e.,  if  there  had  been  only  10  per  cent,  of  empty 
beds,  the  income  woidd  have  amounted  to  £1850, 
which  which  might  have  been  expected  to  cover 
reason.able  outgoings  besides  the  rent.  But  the  beds 
were  never  full ; the  place  was  only  an  adaptation  ; 
the  dormitories  were  uncomfortable,  overrun  udth 
vermin,  and  ill-ventilated  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
service  cost  £22fi  15s.  per  annum,  or  near  upon  two 
pounds  per  bed.  At  Albert-buildings,  Alile-end,  an 
opposite  mistake  was  made.  The  building  was  all 
that  an  enlightened  architect  could  make  it.  It  was 
provided  with  numerous  workshops,  a laundry,  a 
library,  and  special  restaurant,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  ever  used.  The  house  was  erected  for 
234  single  men,  and  was  never  more  than  two-thirds 
full.  Lodgers  were  not  even  coaxed  into  it  by  a 
reduction  of  the  charge.  It  was  altogether  above 
the  requirements  of  a Mile-end  and  AA'^hiteeh.apel 
population,  and  it  has  been  converted  into  family 
dwellings.  Again,  it  was  not  the  high  rent  which 
was  the  cause  of  failure.  If  the  building  had  proved 
really  suit.able,  it  might  have  been  filled  most  easily, 
and  the  addition  of  another  20  per  cent,  of  lodgers 
would  have  raised  the  interest  actuallj-  obtained 
from  one  to  five  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
profit  woidd  have  been  attained  if  the  building 
had  been  strictly  limited  to  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  occupiers.  But  it  was  not  simply  a want  of 
lodgers  or  excessive  rental  which  contributed  to  the 
failure.  The  size  and  perfection  of  the  building 
involved  an  extravagant  outlay  in  gas,  coals,  and 
service.  By  contrasting  this  service  with  that  of 
the  buildings  in  Great  Peter-street,  AYestminster,  it 
would  be  seen  that  in  the  one  case  it  was  £350  a 
year  for  170  lodgers,  whilst  in  the  other  it  was  less 
than  £90  a j'ear  for  100  lodgers,  and  yet  in  the 
latter  everything  was  against  the  cleaners.  The 
rooms  were  small  and  ill-adapted  to  the  purpose, 
and  nothing  but  the  most  constant  labour  would 
serve  to  keep  them  in  a creditable  state.  Dr. 
Stallard  thought  it  might  be  concluded  that  rent 
ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of  failure,  and  would  not 
be  if  the  buildings  were  kept  sufficiently  simple  in  their 
character,  and  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
classes  it  was  de.sired  should  occupy  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  lay  down  certain  rigid  but 
very  simple  rules  for  the  construction  of  such  es- 
tablishments. Tliere  were  three  great  sanitary 
agents  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  provide  too 
lavishly — viz.,  light,  air,  and  soap  and  water.  L'u.seen 
dirt  was  never  removeii,  and  served  as  the  nidns  of 
vermin  and  disease.  Of  air  it  was  impossible  to  get 
too  much  in  a lodging-house,  if  it  could  be  brought 
in  without  the[creation  of  a distinct  draught,  of  which 
the  lodger  had  an  insuperable  dread.  No  part  of  any 
lodging-house  should  owe  its  cleanliness  to  paint  or 
varnish,  but  to  jilain  soap  and  water ; in  fact,  no 
materials  should  be  emploj'ed  which  would  not 
wash.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  materials  should 
be  cheap,  and  the  fittings  substantiral.  There  must 
be  no  complicated  machinery — nothing  within  the 
reach  of  the  lodgers  which  can  by  any  possibilitv 
got  out  of  order.  AY.ater-elosets  should  be  excluded,  as 
being  altogether  beyond  and  above  the  capacity  of 
the  lowest  order  of  labourers  ; indeed,  under  their 
use,  they  become  a source  of  continanl  expense. 
Tliere  must  be  no  boilers,  no  steam  engines,  no 
ventilating  ap]iaratus  requiring  adjustmetift ; in  fact, 
everything  must  be  well  within  the  experience  of  the 
most  ignorant.  As  to  tlie  accommodation,  tia'ee  things 
were  essential : — 1st,  a separate  sleeping  apartment, 
which  might  bo  used  as  a dressing-room,  wiorkshop, 
or  study;  2nd,  a good  kitchen,  with  an  open  fire; 
and  3rd,  a general  sitting-room,  for  readuig,  con- 
versation, and  amusement.  Of  these  by  far  the 
most  important  was  the  first.  The  author  proposed 
that  every  chamber  should  be  8ft.  long,  4ft.  fiin. 
wide,  and  with  a ceiling  8ft.  .above  the  floor;  made 
of  perforated  zinc.  Above  this  ceiling  was  a 
liassage,  which  communicated  externallj'  wiUi  the 
open  air  by  means  of  perforated  bricks,  and  inter- 
nally with  the  interior  of  the  building.  As-  the 
door  of  the  chamber  ought  not  to  reach  the 
floor,  there  would  always  be  an  abundant  sipply 
of  fresh  air  without  the  possibility  of  draught. 
A somewhat  similar  arrangement  had  been  adopted 
at  the  AA'oking  Convict  Prison,  but  it  was  there 
sjioiled  by  a perpendicular  diaphragm  within  the 
passage,  and  the  grating  at  the  top  of  the  cell  wa.s 
too  open  to  keep  out  draught.  The  peculiar  feat-ire 
of  this  scheme  of  ventilation  was  that  it  dcpenyfici'cK,- 


the  large  extent  of  opening  for  the  admission  and  dis- 
charge of  air,  whereby  diffusion  took  place  without  the 
possibility  of  draught.  On  this  pl.an,  every  eeiling  was 
practically  open  to  the  sky,  and  every  floor  was  for 
purpo.ses  of  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Moreover,  the  arrangements  were  quite  bej-ond  the 
control  of  the  inmates.  No  one  could  shut  it  up  or 
put  a stop  to  the  interchange  which  went  on  between 
the  air  of  his  room  and  that  outside.  The  more  open 
the  passage  was,  the  less  would  the  violenee  of  any 
extensive  wind  be  felt,  since  its  force  would  be  ex- 
pended in  passing  through  the  building,  and  not  in 
passing  through  the  room.  The  chambers  had 
separate  windows,  and  the  doors  opened  on  a corridor, 
which  commenced  from  the  first  floor  of  the  building, 
and  was  lighted  from  the  top  by  a sky-light,  also 
made  to  open  freely  on  two  sides.  There  were  three 
tiers  of  chambers,  the  upper  stories  being  approached 
by  a staircase  at  the  end,  and  by  galleries  around 
the  corridor.  As  regards  cubic  space,  the  Arm}' 
Sanitary  Commissioners  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a m.an  required  COO  cubic  feet  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  Now,  a soldier  existed  under 
peculiarl}'  favourable  conditions.  He  was  well  and 
regularly  fed,  only  moderately  worked,  and  had  no 
really  dirty  work  to  do  ; but  a labouring  man  had 
to  undertake  all  sorts  of  dirty  work,  his  clothes  were 
rarely  clean,  and  his  skin  was  generally  grimy  with 
dirt  and  perspiration ; and  yet,  curiously,  the  law 
only  provided  that  he  should  have  300  cubic  feet  in  a 
common  lodging-house,  and  350  cubic  feet  in  a sub- 
let room.  Space  was  far  more  essential  to  the 
working-man  than  to  the  soldier,  and  instead  of 
beinginsensibly  poisoned  and  prostrated  by  breathing 
offensive  and  expired  air,  he  ought  to  be  secured  an 
abundance  of  that  which  imparted  new  vigour  and 
new  life,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  rise  re- 
freshed from  his  slumbers.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  plan  which  Dr.  St.allard  submitted 
to  the  meeting,  would  be,  he  said,  that  it  would  give 
to  every  occupant  a space  of  more  than  COO  cubic 
feet,  besides  ventilation  such  as  w’ould  not  be  found 
in  any  other  form  of  building.  As  to  the  furniture 
of  the  chamber,  there  must  be  the  means  of  clearing  off 
the  bedstead  at  a moment’s  notice,  in  order  that  the 
lodger  might,  if  he  chose,  wash  himself  from  head  to  foot 
without  wetting  the  bed  clothes,  or  that  he  might 
set  to  work  at  his  trade,  or  that  the  attendant  might 
properl}'  wash  the  floor  without  hindrance.  Thda 
might  he  accomplished  in  three  different  ways : — 
Firstly,  by  replacing  the  bed  by  a hammock,  which, 
being  taken  off  the  hooks,  might  be  rolled  up  and 
placed  on  a shelf  provided  for  it;  secondly,  the 
bedstead  might  consist  of  an  iron  framework, 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  a hinge  ; it  was  turned  up 
close  when  not  wanted,  and  the  roIled-up  bedding 
was,  as  before,  put  iipon  the  shelf-  over  head.  The 
third  was  the  simplest  and  the  best  plan.  Let  there 
be  a low,  wooden  bedstead,  strong  and  well  jointed  ; 
it  need  not  be  more  than  from  8 to  125m.  from  the 
floor,  and  it  must  be  so  made  as  to  stand  upright  in 
the  corner  of  the  chamber.  Of  course  tie  bedding 
would  be  treated  as  before.  There  was  yet  another 
plan,  but  somewhat  above  the  capacity  o-f  a four- 
penny  lodger  class,  however — viz.,  an  iron  eamp 
chair  bedstead,  which  folded’  up,  and  had  ,ai  recess 
TJnderneath  for  the  bed  clothes.  Every  chamber 
should  have  a wash-basin,  a slop-pail,  a water  jug, 
and  a Dowel;  all  of  which  articles  might  be  fi-stiires, 
tlmt  is,  fastened  so  that  they  sould  not  be  remoi'ed. 
Then  tliere  must  be  a looking-glass-,  a library  shelf, 
a metai  drinldng  cup,  a table,  stool,  or  chair.  The- 
floor  should  be  of  asphalte.  It  would  be  well, 
if  practicable,  to  make  a niglit-shirt  part  of  the- 
furnitm'e;  and  perhaps  its  safet}r  might  be  ensured 
by  a small  deposit.  If  the  house  were  erected  for  a* 
sixpenny  class  he  would  give  a apecial  gaslight,  to- 
be  paid  for  at  so  much  a week,  if  there  -was  like!}' 
to  be  a demand  for  it.  As  to  the- service,  the  ques- 
tion of  Ita/ving  the  cleaning  done  by  men  or  women 
was  one  which  must  be  determined-  in  some  measure 
by  the  character  of  the  lodgers  ; but  Dr.  Stallard 
was  altogether  in  favour  of  employing  women. 
Every  chamber  should  have  a private  lock,  and  the 
superintendent  a master  key. 

The  other  essentials  in  Dr.  StallaiTs  plan  were,  he 
observed,  piiovided  in  a special  w-iy,  and  on  a 
principle  which  adapted  itself  to  the  number  of  beds 
in  the  building,  whether  30  or  300.  AA'hen  the 
dormitories,  as  in  George-street,  Blcomsh-ory.  were 
only  23ft.  aride,  .and  there  were  three-  stories,  it  was 
found  that  the  ground  floor  was  not  siifficient  for  the 
kitchens,  reading-room,  and  superintendent's  offices, 
&c.  In  his  plan,  he  had  widened  the  building  with- 
out aiigmentiiig  the  quantity  of  floormg  at  the  upper 
part,  and  the  increased  .space  tlius  provided  contri- 
buted greatly  tt)  the  wholesonieness  of  the  bed-rooms. 
By  liaving  this- space  and  the  ventfl.itiug  pa-<sa,ges 
above  the  ceibugs  they  got  rid  of  .all  .‘-pecial  a;  - 
paratiis  for  vuntilatiou.  AA'bat  were  csila-Jl ventilating 
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shafts  were  quite  as  often  inlets  as  outlets  when  they 
acted,  and  they  often  never  acted  at  all.  But  by  thus 
widening  the  building  a large  space  for  kitchen,  &c., 
was  obtained  on  the  ground-floor,  and  also  a large 
floor  space  on  the  first-floor,  which  might  be  used  as 
a general  reading-room,  or  parcelled  out  into  special 
sitting-rooms,  as  in  the  plan.  The  superintendent’s 
apartments  and  staircase  were  placed  at  the  entrance; 
and  the  offices,  viz.,  day  lavatories,  urinals,  coal-house, 
and  general  storeplace,  might  either  occupy  a portion 
on  the  ground-floor  or  be  placed  outside.  Baths  might 
be  managed  in  the  basement,  below  the  entrance-hall 
and  lodge.  They  were  desirable  where  there  were  no 
baths  near,  but  Dr.  Stallard  would  not  erect  them 
until  the  tenant  was  willing  to  pay  full  rent  for  them. 
There  should  be  a cooking-grate  for  every  70  lodgers, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  not  be  more 
than  two  cooking  ranges  in  one  room.  As  regarded 
the  living  rooms,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  as  much  variation  in  the  building  as  possible,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  economr'  of  fuel  and 
service.  Where  the  numbers  exceded  100  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  have  a special  smoking-room. 
After  consultation  with  practical  men  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a building  for  200  would  prove  most 
economical. 

As  to  the  cost,  he  referred  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Saxon  Snell,  in  whose  judgment  and  experience  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence.  J\Ir.  Snell  had  erected 
some  most  admirable  infirm  w.ards  in  the  Citr^-road 
at  a price  within  the  estimated  cost.  The  accommo- 
dation provided  in  the  plans  he  had  prepared  for  the 
author  consisted  of  204  bedrooms,  8ft.  long  by  4ft. 
wide,  with  an  available  breathing-space  of  720  cubic 
feet  per  bed,  and  adequate  ventilation,  on  the  plan 
already  noticed,  on  the  first,  second,  and  tliird  floors  ; 
16  private  sitting-rooms,  each  9ft.  long  and  8ft. 
wide,  on  the  first-floor ; porter’s  lodge,  lavatories, 
water-closets,  kitchen,  reading,  conversation,  and 
dining-rooms,  of  adequate  size,  on  the  ground-floor. 
For  the  building  only,  the  estimated  cost  was  £8,000. 
If  bath-rooms,  heating  apparatus,  &c.,  were  added 
on  the  basement,  the  additional  cost  will  be  £750. 
As  it  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  600  instead  of 
720  cubic  feet  per  head,  there  would  be  a slight  re- 
duction effected  by  narrowing  the  building  three 
feet ; but  the  author  proposed  to  leave  this  out,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  calculation,  adopt  the  plan  as  it 
was.  Fie  calculated  that  £2  per  head,  or,  say,  £400, 
would  provide  what  might  be  called  permanent 
fittings,  to  be  let  with  the  buildings,  such  as  shelves, 
bedsteads,  firegrates,  &c.,  and  if  a site  could  be  got 
for  £600,  the  total  cost  would  be  £9,000,  which,  at 
5 per  cent.,  would  entail  a rental  of  £500  a-year, 
with  an  allowance  of  £50  a-year  for  repairs.  If  the 
site  should  exceed  this  cost  (that  of  the  Albert- 
chambers  at  Mile-end  cost  £650),  it  might  become 
necessary  to  add  another  3d.  per  night  to  the  rental 
of  the  rooms.  The  question  was,  could  a tenant  be 
expected  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  a 
building  with  a reasonable  prospect  of  profit  ? The 
author  inclined  to  think  so.  His  balauce-.sheet  might 
be  roughly  estimated  as  follows; — 


Capital  Acoorax. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

220  sets  of  beddring  ...  .r,  

300 

0 

0 

KDtber  utensils  

100 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

Income. 

1204  beds,  .at  5s.  per  week 

1,060 

16 

0 

16  „ -3s 

124 

16 

0 

1,18.5 

12 

0 

Deduct  '10  per  cent,  for  emptees 

lis 

0 

0 

1,067 

12 

0 

EXPEIiTDITOEB. 

Bent  

S0O 

0 

0 

Interest  on  capital  employed  at  20  per  cent.... 

■'SO 

0 

0 

Rates  and  taxes  ...  

70 

0 

0 

Uas;  coals,  water,  ... 

100 

0 

0 

3 servants,  at  £30  a-year  each 

•«o 

0 

0 

Soap  and  sundries 

20 

0 

0 

Newspapers 

7 

12 

0 

Balance  of  profit  for  ma^tager  

:200 

0 

0 

L0G7 

12 

0 

In  the  foregoing.  Dr.  Stallard  said  that  his 
primary  desire  had  teen  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
iproviding  a building  which,  under  fair  management, 
should  give  the  lodger  the  same  sort  of  ac- 
commodation whkih  was  provided  fox  the  soldier, 
the  convict,  and  the  pauper,  and  to  do  'this  at  the 
cost  of  Is.  per  bed  per  week.  If  the  < expenditure 
had  been  estimated  at  £10,000,  in&tea.d  of  £9,000, 
this  would  still  be  done,  as  220  beds  would  yield 
£572  per  annum  at  that  rate.  He  was  con- 
fident that  a good  manager  would  (be  able  to 
pay  the  rent' he  had  proposed,  for  in  .awast  majority 
of  cases  he  would  be  able  to  make  half-a-crown,  or 
even  three  shillings  per  week  of  the  sort  of  accom- 
modation provided.  Lastly,  rather  than  forego  the 
competition,  with  lodging-houses  3d.  per 


night,  he  would  consent  to  give  up  the  important 
point  of  cubic  sjiace.  Mr.  Snell  informed  him  that 
uy  doing  away  with  the  corridor,  and  putting  the 
kitchens  half  below  the  ground,  the  building  might 
be  narrowed  to  23ft.,  at  a .saving  of  not  less  than 
£2,000  on  its  cost.  This  estimate  was  supported  by 
the  cost  of  George-street.  This  would  give  400 
cubic  feet  to  every  occiqiant,  and  would  enable  the 
tenant  to  realise  a larger  profit  at  3d.  per  night  than 
under  Dr.  Stallard’s  plan  at  4d.  It  ajipeared  to 
him,  therefore,  that  a cautious  execution  of  the  plans 
he  had  proposed  would  enable  them  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  wretched,  filthy,  and  ill-ventilated 
apartments  now  in  use.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Stallard 
said  that  as  premiums  were  offered  for  model 
farms,  in  the  same  manner  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
most  desirable  thing  to  issue  premiums  for  the  best- 
conducted  model  lodging-house.s,  not  conducted  by 
servants  of  public  societies,  but  by  private  indi- 
viduals. lie  also  thought  that  if  some  portion  of 
the  Peabody  Fund  could  be  directed  to  this  lower 
and  simpler  mode  indicated  by  him,  it  would  really 
render  an  immense  service  to  the  poor  of  Loudon. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  in  what  way  the  down  draught 
was  effeeted  by  the  zinc  roof  spoken  of — whether  it 
was  really  prevented ; and  said  he  did  not  quite 
understand  what  amount  of  light  was  got  into  the 
private  rooms  shown  on  the  plan.  I'hey  seemed  to 
him  to  be  some  30ft.  below  the  roof,  and  only  to 
have  a borrowed  light. 

Mr.  Espix.vsse  thought  that  the  only  way  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  would  be  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Government,  not  by  building  such  houses  out  of 
taxes,  but  by  using  the  savings  of  the  working 
classes,  which  were  now  deposited  in  savings  banks 
at  2^  per  cent. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  concurred  heartily  with  all  that 
had  fallen  from  Dr.  Stallard.  He  himself  had 
brought  forward  a scheme  for  public  dormitories 
three  or  four  years  ago,  very  much  on  the  plan  now 
suggested,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  not  at  all 
difficult  to  show  that  all  local  authorities,  corpora^- 
tions,  and  parishes  ought,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
to  provide  in  every  district  some  such  accommoda- 
tion. Some  years  ago.  Professor  Kerr,  of  Univer- 
sity College,  introduced  a plan  of  single  large  rooms, 
16ft.  square,  for  families,  which  could  be  let  for 
about  3s.  6d.  a-week,  giving  a large  amount  of 
cubic  space  for  the  family,  which  was  very  essential, 
and  though  it  was  but  one  room,  still  partitions  might 
be  erected  so  as  to  provide  for  decency  and  comfort 
in  every  way.  This  subject  came  daily  under  his 
notice  as  medical  officer  for  the  district  of  Padding- 
ton. For  instance,  a man  and  his  wife  with  three 
or  four  children,  or  even  more,  were  found  living  in 
one  room.  There  was  no  power  to  compel  them  to 
have  two  rooms,  and  yet  they  had,  perhaps,  only 
150  cubic  feet  each.  The  results  were  perfectly 
horrible.  He  believed  that  consumption  and  tuber- 
cular diseases  generally,  such  as  the  wasting  of 
children  in  early  life,  scrofulous  affections,  and  so  on, 
were  quite  as  easily  preveutible  as  zymotic  diseases 
by  a proper  condition  of  the  air.  He  believed  that  what 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  charity  had  frightened 
capitalists,  and  prevented  their  entering  into 
building  speculations,  it  being  a general  notion  that 
such  enterprises  would  not  pajL  This,  he  believed, 
often  arose  from  the  needlessly  expensive  manner  in 
which  they  were  erected. 

Mr.  Carter  said  he  had  hoped,  from  the  title  of 
the  paper,  that  it  would  have  had  some 
reference  to  the  nefarious  practices  of  speculative 
builders,  -who  ran  up  houses  merely  for  sale,  and 
that  some  recommendations  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  it  for  an  alteration  iu  the  Building  Act 
such  as  should  compel  builders  not  only  to  make 
walls  of  a,  certain  thickness,  but  to  construct  them  of 
proper  material,  for  it  was  impossible  to  construct 
any  building  economically  unless  it  was  well  con- 
structed in  the  first  place.  A great  deal  more  might 
be  done  b}'  private  effort.  He  knew  of  a private 
individual  who  was  now  building  small  houses  at 
Stratford,  of  four  rooms  each,  with  small  gardens, 
at  a cost  of  £115,  which  would  be  let  at  6s.  a week, 
free  of  all  taxes. 

Mr.  'V’lGERSsaid  that  he  had  been  rather  simprised, 
as  a practical  land-siurveyor,  to  hear  that  building 
model  lodging-houses  had  been  financially  a success. 
Where  they  had  been  so,  it  was  not  where  they  were 
built  for  what  might  be  called  the  poor  of  London, 
but  for  thrifty  working  men.  Those  companies 
wliioh  were  held  out  as  being  successful  would  not 
take. a man  as  a tenant  imless  he  was  receiving  from 
25s.  'lo  £2  a week  wages.  What  was  wanted,  how- 
ever, was  accommodation  for  the  labouring  men 
who  earned  not  more  that  £1  a week,  and  it  was 
possible  to  provide  this,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  done 
profitably.  The  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  trust, 
to.w&ich  he  was  consulting  land-surveyor,  made  it 


a rule  to  admit  no  one  who  earned  more  than  a 
guinea  a week.  They  were  doing  great  good  by 
jiroviding  decent  accommodation  for  this  cla.ss,  and 
they  never  di.stressed  a poor  man  if  be  was  in  a 
temporary  difliculty  from  being  out  of  work,  but 
treated  him  with  every  consi<leration.  The  paying 
companie.s,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  ba<l  a tenant 
who  could  not  pay  his  rent,  either  turned  him  out  or 
seized  his  things,  and  this  system  of  workingj[made 
all  the  difference  in  the  result.  His  clientsj  were 
most  anxious  to  do  the  best  they  could,  and  if  any 
one  would  kindly  communicate  any  plan  which 
promised  to  be  of  service  to  the  working  classes  of 
London,  he  had  instructions  from  Lord  Derby,  the 
Chairman  of  the  trustees,  and  his  colleague.s,  to 
ihoroughly  examine  it,  and  lay  it  before  the  Com- 
mittee, when  it  would  receive  the  most  earnest 
attention. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  could  give  the  results  of  his 
practical  experience  in  the  matter,  being  the  builder 
of  houses  erected  by  the  Waterlow  Company.  It 
was  quite  a fallacy  to  say  that  such  buildings  did 
not  pay.  He  must  correct  one  statement  made  by 
the  last  speaker,  for  the  company  never  seized,  and 
yet  thej'  let  their  rooms  at  a lower  rent  than  those 
in  the  Peabody-buildings.  Yet  the  company  had 
always  paid  a fair  dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  with  a good 
working  staff,  well  remunerated.  He  was  now 
engaged  in  providing  healthy  and  well-ventilated 
homes  for  working  men,  with  all  necessarj'  comfort, 
to  let  at  a rent  of  2s.  per  week  per  room,  free  of  all 
rates  and  taxes,  and  this  under  a ground  rent  of  £1 
per  foot  frontage,  or  6d.  per  foot  super.  In  his 
opinion  charity  had  done  more  mischief  than  enough 
in  this  matter,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
poor  of  London  if  Mr.  Peabody  had  buried  his 
money.  The  opinion  had  got  about  that  a working 
man’s  house  could  not  be  built  so  as  to  pay ; but 
the  farther  you  got  from  charity  the  nearer  you  got 
to  justice.  He  was  at  that  moment  engaged  iu 
building  houses  for  the  working  men  to  the  extent 
of  about  £40,000,  and  at  about  half  the  cost  of  the 
Peabody  buildings,  and,  what  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  the  company  never  attempted  to  give  the 
joint  use  of  anything,  but  in  each  tenement  provided 
all  that  was  necessary,  so  that  each  tenant  had  ». 
home  of  his  own.  Other  people  might  build  houses, 
but  his  object  was  to  provide  homes,  for,  small  as  it 
might  be,  an  Englishman  liked  to  have  a home  on 
which  he  could  turn  the  key  and  feel  himself  master 
of.  He  had  lettings  as  low  as  4s.  a week,  for  which 
was  provided  a nice  room,  a bed-closet,  and  a little 
wash-house  with  a sink,  and  every  domestic 
convenience.  In  the  Peabody  buildings  there  was 
no  such  thing  ; in  fact,  they  did  not  provide  homes 
at  all.  He  had  worked  it  out  practically,  and  found 
it  could  be  done  ; but  still  the  help  of  the  Government 
was  required  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
thoroughly.  As  for  the  term  “model  lodging 
houses,”  it  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  Englishmen,  and 
he  had  always  set  Ms  face  against  it.  The  system 
of  building  eight  or  ten-roomed  houses,  and  then 
putting  four  or  five  families  into  them,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed ; it  was  the  root  of  all  the  mischief.  It 
was  much  better  to  build  a large  house  properly 
constructed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  go  six  or  seven 
stories  high.  It  took  one  story  to  pay  the  ground, 
rent,  and  another  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes,  so 
that  you  were  bound  to  carry  them  high,  but  there 
was  no  objection  to  that ; indeed,  the  upper  stories- 
let  first.  He  would  add  that  the  company  had  only 
built  two  blocks  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
accommodate  a lower  class  of  tenants  by  letting  so 
many  have  the  joint  use  of  the  wash-house,  and  he 
had  been  engaged  that  afternoon  in  making  out  a 
contract  to  alter  them  and  make  them  into  distinct 
houses,  for  they  would  not  let  as  they  stood. 

The  CiiAiRJiAN  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  in 
the  course  of  a long  speech,  said  he  was  astonished 
to  hear  from  the  gentleman  who  represented  the 
Peabody  lodging-houses  that  the  principle  upon 
which  they  went  was  not  to  demand  the  rent  in  case 
of  persons  falling  into  difficulties.  That  was  all  very- 
well  for  a private  proprietor,  and  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  Christian  feeling  so  to  act,  and  if  they 
chose  to  put  the  Peabody  buildings  upon  that  foot- 
ing, well  and  good.  At  the  same  time,  did  not  that 
constitute  these  great  buildings  mere  eleemosynary 
institutions— the  very  last  thing  they  wished  the 
workman  to  be  subject  to  ? He  did  not  think,  how- 
ever that  Dr.  Stallard  had  intended  to  raise  a dis- 
cussion on  the  wide  question  of  lodging-houses  and 
domiciles  for  whole  families.  His  paper  was  confined 
to  lodging-houses  for  single  men.  The  rent  w'as, 
under^is  system,  still  to  be  2s.  per  week,  and  that 
sum  could  not  be  paid  by  a large  proportion  of  the 
poor  of  London.  Mr.  Tigers  had  told  them  that  the 
Peabody  trustees  wanted  to  get  the  poorest  classes 
into  their  buildings,  and  that  they  would  take  any- 
one who  had  a weekl  wage  not  exceeding  £1 ; but.. 
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that  tvas  a large  wage  for  a great  proportion  of  the 
people.  There  was  another  difficulty  in  respect 
of  the  Indging-lunises  for  .single  men,  and  that 
migiit  he  one  reason  why  they  so  often  had 
a great  mimlier  of  vacant  beds,  and  ttiat  was  dis- 
tres.s  in  trade.  Wlienever  that  took  place,  the  let- 
tings fell  oft  very  much  indeed.  In  George-street, 
they  had  at  one  time  from  ilO  to  35  beds  vacant, 
simply  because  the  men  could  not  pay  the  rent. 
Workmen  in  London,  and  also  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  could  not  abide  living  bj’  themselves  ; tliej' 
infinitely  preferred  taking  a lodging  in  a house 
where  there  was  a family  living.  The  difficulty  was 
not  so  great  for  a single  man  as  itwasfor  large  families. 
The  great  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  was  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  a large  number  of  people 
living  upon  the  spot  near  which  their  work  was 
carried  on,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  making 
provisions  for  persons  whose  weekly  wages  would 
not  endure  to  the  extent  of  Is.  per  week  for  the 
purpose  of  domiciles.  That  was  a matter  that  would 
puzzle  philanthropists  and  statesmen  for  many 
generations  to  come.  Until  they  could  find  a set  of 
men  who  were  able  to  pay  a larger  sum  for  weekly 
lodgment,  they  would  never  get  the  improvement  in 
the  people’s  dwellings  carried  out  on  a large  com- 
mercial scale.  Now,  there  was  one  mode  of  doing 
it  to  a certain  extent,  but  not  fully.  He  was  sorry 
that  Dr.  Stallard  passed  over  in  a cursory  way,  and 
with  somewhat  of  contempt,  houses  which  he  said 
had  been  made  habitable  by  adaptation.  Really  and 
truly  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  would 
be  able  to  provide  for  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  London,  and  if  they  would  oidy  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Tyndairs-buildings,  Charles-street, 
Drury-lane,  and  see  the  alteration  that  had  been 
made  by  adaptation,  and  compare  the  state  of  these 
buildings  with  what  they  were  before  the  society  of 
which  he  was  president  took  them,  and  also  with  the 
state  of  the  courts  and  alleys  around,  they  would 
find  that,  although  they  by  no  means  approached  to 
perfection,  yet  they  gave  decency  and  health.  The 
rents  were  regularly  jjaid,  and  the  occupants  were 
enabled  to  have  a tenement  of  tluee  rooms  at  a 
much  less  figure  than  would  be  given  in  other  places 
for  a home  in  only  one  room.  They  were  enabled 
to  do  that  because  they  had  not  spent  a large  sum 
f)f  money — not  having  had  to  build  from  the  ground. 
In  conclusion,  he  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Stallard  for  his  paper. 

Dr.  ST.tLLAiii),  in  reply,  said  he  could  not  endorse 
all  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Allen  with  regard  to 
giving  homes  to  single  persons ; it  was  all  very  well 
to  say  that  they  would  be  better  off  in  married 
homes;  but  in  many  cases  they  could  not  do  so;  and 
there  were  about  100,000  single  men  in  Loudon 
living  in  lodging  houses,  which  were  barracks  of  the 
very  worst  discription.  Barrack-life  was  the  curse 
of  a soldier’s  life,  and  the  pecularity  which  he  wished 
to  introduce  into  these  lodging-houses  was  that  each 
man  should  have  a chamber  to  himself.  He  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Archer,  of  Westminster, 
that  a single  man  could  afford  4d.  a night,  or  2s.  a 
week,  for  lodgings  such  as  he  proposed  to  prov'ide, 
and  he  would  be  much  better  off  then,  if  he  only 
earned  10s.  a week,  than  married  men  who  got  20s. 
or  25s.  and  paid  the  rent  required  by  the  Peabody 
trustees  or  Mr.  AVaterlow’s  company.  Government 
could  help  this  object  in  one  or  two  ways.  He  should 
like  to  see  powers  given  to  local  authorities  to  take 
sites  compulsorily  for  workmen’s  dwellings  where 
such  were  absolutely  required,  in  the  same  way  as 
public  coispanies  took  them  awaj-  for  their  own  pur- 
po.ses.  He  had  not  the  least  desire  to  find  fault  with 
the  princiide  of  adaptation,  which  was  very  good  in 
its  way,  but  it  would  never  lead  to  anything  like  a 
proper  standard  of  what  was  necessary,  and  he 
believed  the  houses  so  adapted  were  almost  always 
ilark,  ill  ventilated,  and  difficult  to  keep  in  order. 
The  subject  could  never  properly  be  dealt  with  on 
])hilanthropic  principles.  It  must  be  made  to  pay  in 
some  way,  even  if  the  commonest  possible  buildings 
were  jmt  up — anything  better  tban  the  wretched 
holes  now  used  for  lodging-houses.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  down  draught,  if  the  wire  gauze  were 
sufficiently  fine,  any  draught  would  be  impossible  ; 
but  of  course  with  such  an  arrangement  it  was 
nece.ssarv  to  have  a large  surface  in  order  to  get  suf- 
ficient air.  With  res|)ect  to  the  lighting  of  the  private 
rooms,  it  was  (piite  true  that  they  only  had  a 
borrowed  light,  but  he  diil  not  wish  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  them,  and  his  impression  was  that  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  the  space  oi>en  for  other 
])urpo,ses.  In  conclusion,  there  was  one  other  wav 
in  which  the  law  and  the  public  might  help  in  this 
matter,  and  that  was  by  more  stringent  juovisions 
with  regard  to  overcrowding.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  wretched  lodging-hou.ses 
in  London  reaped  enormous  profits,  but  he  saw  no 
reason  to  prevent  the  law  stepping  in  to  alter  this 


state  of  things.  If  they  were  unwholesome,  why 
should  not  the  stamtard  be  raised.’  and  if  300  cubic  ft. 
were  not  sufficient,  let  it  be  increased.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  any  use  until  corporations  and 
guardians  of  the  ]ioor  saw  the  impropriety  of  giving 
relief  to  people  living  in  these  wretched  conditions. 
It  was  really  the  j)oor  rates  and  charity  which  kept 
these  miserable  places  open. 


BONES  V.  FLOWERS. 

The  contractors,  the  Board  of  IVorks,  or  Mr. 

Ayrton — whoever  is  responsible — having  been 
unwillingly  compelled  to  cease  using  the  bones  of 
the  plague-stricken  who  were  buried  in  S.  Blartin’s 
pits  in  IfiCG  as  a road  material  for  South  Loudon, 
have,  with  a praiseworthy  disinclination  to  waste  a 
good  thing,  distributed  a few  cart-loads  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  where,  during  the  past  week,  they  have 
been  picked  up,  submitted  to  anatomists,  and  duly 
recorded  in  the  daily  papers  by  indignant  and  poetic 
correspondents.  One  of  these  gentlemen  compli- 
ments Mr.  Ayrton  on  his  wisdom  in  making  “toys  of 
the  ashe.S  of  a bygone  age,  to  instruct  the  youthful 
mind  of  the  upper  ten  in  anatomy  and  the  worthless- 
ness of  luiman  life.”  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
Blr.  Ayrton  would  countenance  the  introduction 
anywhere  of  anything  not  practically  useful,  but  are 
rather  disposed  to  think  his  motives  were  the  same 
that  inspired  him,  according  to  the  matchmakers, 
to  attempt  “ to  take  an'ay  the  flowers  from  Victoria 
Bark” — namely,  his  usual  desire  to  make  himself  as 
disagreeable  as  possible  to  everybody.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  that  Mr.  Ayrton  is  not  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  skulls  and  other  bones  in  Kensington 
Gardens ; if  so,  we  offer  him  the  consoling  reflection 
that  a score  of  .such  unjust  imputations  could  not 
render  him  more  unpopular  than  at  present — that  is 
impossible. 

o 

BROBOSED  NEW  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  AND 
VEGETABLE  MARKET. 

The  “patching-up”  proce.ss  to  which  Covent 
Garden  Market  is  now  being  subjected  is  a 
miserable  apology  for  the  necessary  improvements 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  the  agents  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  None  can  wonder  that  the  market 
gardeners  and  nurserymen,  who  are  weary  of  the  ap- 
parent disinclination  of  the  owner  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  public  and  the  trade,  have  serious 
thoughts  of  deserting  his  market  altogether. 

Mr.  Henry  Meyers,  the  president  of  the  iMarket 
Gardeners’,  Nurserymen’s,  and  Farmers’  Association, 
together  with  several  of  the  other  members,  attended 
by  appointment  at  the  Guildhall  the  other  day  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Markets  Improvement 
Committee  of  the  City  of  London,  and  fully  explain- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  market  gardeners  with 
reference  to  the  great  need  for  improved  market  ac- 
commodation for  the  disposal  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  within  the  metropolis.  ISIr.  Meyers  stated 
that  the  growers  had  for  many  years  been  making 
applications  to  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  construct  a roof  over  the  whole  of  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and  make  other  really  necessary  improve- 
ments ; but  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  growers  were  ,glad  to  hear 
that  the  Corporation  of  London  contemplated  certain 
improvements  and  alterations  in  the  City  markets. 
Some  of  the  members  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  site  in  Smithfield  near  the  new  Meat-market 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  both  buyers  and 
sellers ; yet,  after  taking  into  full  consideration  the 
central  position  and  great  width  of  Farringdon- 
street,  the  jMarket  Improvement  Committee  ajipeared 
to  consider  that  by  means  of  a judicious  outlay  in 
altering  the  present  inconvenient  levels  and  ap- 
proaches, giving  ample  means  of  ingress  and  egress, 
and  constructing  a light  roof  over  the  whole  area  of 
Farringdon  Market,  the  latter  would  be  a source  of 
more  profit  to  the  Corporation,  and  within  a few 
years  would  rise  from  its  [iresent  unsatisfactory  state 
to  the  position  of  a really  first-class,  well-attended 
market.  The  deputation  was  courtcou.sly  received 
by  the  Markets  Improvement  Committee,  who  went 
into  the  discussion  in  a business-like  manner,  and  it 
was  ultimately  agreed  that  a .sub-committee  from  the 
Markets  Improvement  Committee  should  meet  a sub- 
committee from  the  IMarket  Gardeners’  Association 
to  discuss  and  arrange  the  necessary  details  required 
either  for  the  improvement  of  Farringdon  Market  or 
the  erection  of  a new  market  opposite  the  new  Meat- 
market. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Stock  Exchange  will 
shortly  be  enlarged  at  the  Hereules-passage  en- 
trance, the  existing  space  being  iusuffieieut  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  of  members  and 
their  clerks. 


AIICIIITECTUKAL  PIIOTOGllArilS. 
fpiIE  Architectural  Photograph  Society 
having  been  discontinued,  for  some  time 
the  profession  lias  been  obliged  to  content 
itself  without  any  views  of  details  of  build- 
ings taken  specially  for  their  advantage. 

The  failure  of  the  attempts  to  do  this  work 
by  the  co-operation  of  numbers  was  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  photographers  could 
not  lose  sight  of  the  somewhat  natural  wish 
to  please  the  majority  of  their  subscribers  by 
producing  pretty  views  rather  than  architec- 
tural studies.  Another  difficulty  which  I 
have  found  practically  important  has  been 
that  the  photographers  had  always  mainly 
before  them  the  paramount  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  of  the  photographs  taken 
being  perfect  specimens  of  their  own  scienti- 
fically-mechanical  work  ; whereas  it  often 
happens  that  an  exquisite  example  of  archi- 
tectural detail  is  so  situated  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a proper  light  thrown  upon  it. 

Again,  I have  taken  long  and  expensive 
journeys  to  distant  places  with  photographers 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  taking  views  of  a 
building,  and  after  arriving  there  the  day 
has  proved  unfavourable,  and  no  entreaties 
could  induce  my  companions  to  risk  their 
reputation  by  even  attempting  to  obtain  any 
negatives,  so  that  the  whole  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  has  been  lost.  Now,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  profession  this  mechanical 
perfection  is  unimportant,  and  must  be,  at 
any  rate,  held  to  be  secondary  in  importance 
to  the  procuring  of  negatives  of  the  details 
required,  which,  if  legible  at  all,  can  be  re- 
produced or  copied  by  other  processes,  and 
answer  every  pui’pose.  To  give  an  example. 
I have  by  me  a photograph,  which  I value 
highly,  of  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House 
of  the  Abbey  at  Romersdorf,  taken  under 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  after  an 
amount  of  entreaty  on  my  part  which  would 
have  moved  sterner  hearts  than  those  of  my 
excellent  companions  on  that  occasion.  The 
negative  proved,  as  they  expected,  so  indiffer- 
ent that  only  one  positive  was  able  to  be  taken 
from  it,  but  that  was  all  that  I wanted,  and 
it  could  now  be  reproduced  faithfully  by  the 
engraver  or  lithographer  with  ease.  Again, 
I had  toiled  up  with  my  friend  to  the  top  of 
the  lofty  hill  above  Cobern,  on  the  Moselle, 
and  found  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  on  its 
summit  a mine  of  architectural  ornament. 
The  camera  and  apparatus  were  left  in  the 
village,  to  be  sent  for  if  required.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  day  was  cloudy,  and  the  interior 
dark,  and  though  I pleaded  almost  with  tears, 
saying  that  negatives  of  any  sort  would  serve 
my  purpose  and  help  me  to  make  the 
drawings  I proposed,  I was  unable  to  prevail, 
and  that  journey  was  rendered  comparatively 
useless. 

Now  one  cannot  but  highly  appreciate  the 
true  artistic  feeling  displayed  by  these  photo- 
graphers ; it  is  so  akin  to  that  jealousy 
which  good  architects  and  artists  always 
entertain  of  allowing  any  work  of  theirs  to 
be  put  forward  which  they  feel  to  be  not  up 
to  the  mark.  Still  we,  as  a profession,  do 
not  seek  for  pictures  in  their  representations 
of  details,  and  would  prefer  to  have  some 
upon  which  we  can  rely  for  all  the  points  we 
care  about,  rather  than  none  at  all.  Such 
difficulties  and  disappointments  as  I have 
sketched  out  have  hitherto  tended  to  dis- 
courage the  production  of  the  peculiar  class 
of  photographs  which  architects  desire. 

I am  glad,  however,  to  say  that  a young 
architect  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has 
made  himself  an  able  photogi’apher,  and 
who  possesses  a first-class  apparatus  for  the 
purpose,  has  undertaken  to  devote  himself  to 
this  work,  and  he  writes  to  me  that  he  has 
arranged  with  a Air.  Herbert  Cruz,  of  Aluch 
AVenlock,  for  the  disposal  of  the  results. 
“All  the  photographs,”  he  says,  “will  be 
specially  selected  as  good  architectural 
studies.”  (And  here  I may  remark  that  he  is 
a perfectly  competent  judge  in  such  matters.) 
“ Where  possible,  geometrical  views  as 
nearly  as  possible  will  be  obtained,  and  pre- 
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i'crred  to  sidelong  or  perspective  views.  A 
doorway  or  window  may  be  photographed 
from  the  centre  of  the  opening,  and  tiie  re- 
sulting photograph  is  equal  to  a measured 
drawing,  if  only  one  dimension  is  figured  on 
each  print  to  give  scale  to  the  whole.  All 
the  prints  will  be  sold  unmounted  at  the 
uniform  price  of  one  shilling  each,  the  sizes 
varying  from  12  by  10  inches  down  to  cabinet 
size.  Up  to  the  present,  photographers  have 
only  taken  general  views,  but  I shall  confine 
myself  almost  altogether  to  details  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  the  profeesion, 
and  deserving  of  support  on  account  of  the 
low  price  charged.”  A considerable  number 
of  prints  have  already  been  taken  from  the 
best  portions  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  from 
that  architectural  hijou,  West  Walton  Church, 
Norfolk,  together  with  fine  Early  details 
from  Acton  Burnell,  Salop,  Goodrich  Castle, 
and  other  places,  many  of  which  were  selected 
at  my  request.  John  P.  Seddon. 


HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER. 

Mr.  ALFRED  SMEE,  in  a communication  made 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  makes  some  remarks  on  heating  by 
hot  water  which  will  interest  all  concerned  in  heat- 
ing by  that  means.  Mr.  Smee  says ; “ Having  to 
draw  up  some  remarks  upon  the  circulation  of 
water  in  hot  water  pipes,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
flow  and  return  might  be  managed  by  the  use  of  a 
single  pipe,  instead  of  two,  as  now  universally 
adopted.  I directed  the  experiment  to  be  tried  by 
affixing  to  the  socket  end  of  a 4in.  pipe  an  inch 
supply  pipe  from  an  ordinary  boiler,  and  a second 
pipe  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  4in. 
pipe  and  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  As  I expected, 
the  circulation  was  most  perfect  and  rapid,  the  hot 
water  flowing  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  pi]ie, 
and  the  cold  water  returning  along  the  lower 
surface.  Two  currents  in  opposite  directions  were 
created  in  the  pipe,  and  the  action  was  so  perfect 
that  I ordered  a frame  to  be  fitted  up  forthwith, 
which  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  This  mode 
of  heating  by  a single  pipe  may  be,  no  doubt,  of 
frequent  use,  and  manifestly,  from  the  simple  and 
portable  nature  of  the  apparatus,  the  arrangement 
will  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  horticul- 
turists. But  engineers  whom  I have  consulted  con- 
sidered that  the  plan  could  not  possibly  answer ; 
and  having  occasion  to  write  to  the  eminent 
hydraulic  engineer,  Mr.  E.  Easton,  I put  in  a post- 
script: — ‘Can  you  circulate  water  in  a single  pipe? 
I can.’  He  replied  that,  by  accident,  a single  pipe 
had  once  been  arranged  by  one  of  his  pupils,  instead 
of  two,  and  this,  to  his  surprise,  was  found  to 
answer.  After  having  mj'  arrangement  explained 
to  him,  he  stated  that  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  he  should  adopt  it.  With  this  exception, 
every  practical  engineer  has  considered  the  plan  im- 
possible ; nevertheless,  it  is  most  easy  of  construc- 
tion and  perfect  in  action,  and  I commend  it  strongly 
to  my  brother  horticulturists  in  all  cases  w'here  a 
single  pipe  is  sufficient  to  communicate  the  neces- 
sary heat.” 


PILTON,  NEAR  SHEPTON  MALLET. 

This  fine  parish  church  was  reopened  for  Divine 
worship  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  after  a complete  re- 
storation at  a cost  of  i!2,300.  The  works  have  been 
fifteen  months  in  hand. 

The  church  consists  of  a nave,  north  aisle,  chancel, 
and  south  porch,  with  tower  at  west  end,  of  various 
dates  of  architecture,  fromNormau  to  Perpendicular. 
The  rich  and  elaborately  carved  oak  roofs,  of  the 
latter  style,  have  been  perfectly  restored.  The 
church  was  in  a deplorable  state,  covered  with 
whitewash  internally  in  every  part,  and  rough-cast 
externally ; completely  blocked  up  with  galleries, 
to  obtain  access  to  which  the  walls  of  nave  and  aisle 
had  been  cut  through,  in  one  case  destroying  a 
Norman  arch,  another,  a window.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  filled  with  box  seats  facing  all  parts  of 
the  compass. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  pews  and  galleries  have  been  swept 
away,  the  church  reseated  with  pitch  pine  open 
benches,  walls  re-stuccoed  Internally,  repaired,  and 
re-pointed  externally.  The  church  has  been  re- 
paved with  Doulting  stone  in  diamond  squares ; and 
new  pulpit  and  font  in  Bath  stone  have  been  erected. 
The  south  door,  of  Norman  date,  with  zigzag 
mouldings,  has  been  carefully  restored ; and  the  north 
door,  which  is  of  Early  English  date,  has  been  re- 
opened, after  being  blocked  up  for  j’ears.  The 
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lower  stage  of  the  tower  is  of  Early  English  date, 
with  a line  lancet  window  in  the  south  wall,  which  was 
found  blocked  up  half  its  height,  has'  been  opened 
out  and  restored. 

In  the  south  wall  of  nave  the  remains  of  a 
Norman  “ stoup  ” were  discovered  on  removing  the 
plaster,  and  considerable  portions  of  Norman  mould- 
ings, Ac.,  were  found  to  have  been  used  in  building 
the  walls  of  the  Perpendicular  date. 

In  the  north  wall  of  aisle,  under  a recessed  arch, 
ornamented  with  the  ball  flower,  is  an  incised  stone 
slab,  a floriated  cross  with  face  in  centre.  This  had 
been  removed  from  its  original  position,  but  has  now 
been  carefully  replaced,  and  remains  of  wall  painting 
were  discovered  on  the  north  wall  of  aisle,  and  on 
several  parts  of  the  stonework,  on  removal  of  the 
whitewash. 

No  contract  was  taken  for  the  works,  but  they 
have  been  carried  out  by  a staff  of  workmen  under 
Mr.  Creed,  the  Clerk  of  Works,  the  architect  of 
the  restoration  being  Mr.  A.  E.  Gough,  of  Bedford- 
square,  London. 

The  chancel  was  undertaken  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
their  .architect,  Mr.  Christian. 

Pilt(jn  was  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the 
abbots  of  Glastonbury  (it  is  about  six  miles  from 
Glastonbiny),  and  the  manor-house,  adjoining  the 
church  contains  remains  of  Mediioval  work.  It  is 
.also  known  for  possessing  a fine  IMediaiv.al  barn 
(scarcely  second  to  Glastonbury),  and  of  very 
similar  design  (poorly  illustrated  in  Parker),  with 
the  foiar  evangelistic  symbols  carved  in  the  g.ables, 
&c.  The  church  is  most  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  side  of  an  abrupt  hill,  grouping  with  the  barn 
and  manbr-house,  and  justly  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

-o— 

ASPHALTING  GARDEN  WALKS  AND 
STREET  PAVEMENTS. 

GAS-TAR  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Make  a 
note  of  this,  for  it  is  the  chief  point  in 
asphalte  works — roofs,  tanks,  walks,  roads,  and  the 
like.  As  well  might  you  attempt  to  mix  tallow 
with  water  as  gas-tar  with  water,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  all  articles  being  dry  that  have  to  be 
united  with  gas-tar.  Now,  when  you  get  lime  from 
the  kiln  (says  a writer  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle'),  and  slack  it  nicely  by  adding  a large 
amount  of  cold  water  to  cold  stones  of  lime,  the 
mixture  will  neither  be  cold  nor  wet,  as  one  would 
think  it  ought  to  be,  but  fiery  hot  and  apparently 
drj' ; yet  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  into  this 
dry  powder  you  certainly  did  pour  real  water  by 
the  gallon,  and  it  must  be  there  now  in  some  shape. 
Chemists  tell  us  that  when  fluids  assume  the  solid 
form  heat  is  evolved,  and  although  we  may  not 
recognise  the  presence  of  water,  the  gas-tar  will ; so 
that  in  all  cases  where  slacked  lime  is  mixed  ■with 
gas-tar  it  is  a grave  error,  for  water  is  there,  and  “gas- 
tar  is  nof  soluble  in  water.”  But  if  you  wish  to  get  at 
the  secret  of  asphalte  making,  pound  the  new  lime 
and  pass  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  mix  this  with 
coal-t.ar,  and  see  the  result.  The  writer  was  shown 
a Large  factory  that  avas  roofed  avith  paper  and 
coa-ered  avith  gas-tar  and  lime  in  this  avay.  The 
oavner  had  preadously  tried  the  slacked  lime  and 
avondered  at  his  failure.  The  intelligent  avorkman 
avill  boil  his  gas-tar  to  get  any  moisture  out  of 
it,  and  haa'ing  his  jiouuded  lime  ready,  he  can  add 
to  suit  his  circumstances.  The  composition  of  bone 
is  the  point  to  be  aimed  at,  for  the  bone-earth  by 
itself  avould  be  hard,  but  not  tough,  .and  the  gelatine 
woidd  be  tough  and  clammy,  but  not  hard  ; mixed 
together  in  due  proportions,  they  are  perfection. 

Mineral  pitch  used  in  paving  is  a'ery  avell  for 
street  avork,  but  when  the  sun  is  poaverful  it 
is  quite  fluid ; not  so  is  the  pitch  when  lime 
has  been  added,  and  as  a small  sample  tried  avill 
give  the  proper  proiwrtion,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  haa-ing  melted  pitch  adhering  to  the  shoes  of  the 
passenger.  Lime  is  able  to  do  the  master-stroke, 
but  it  must  do  it  in  its  oavn  avay.  If  the  carriageway 
or  footavay  is  to  be  a permanent  way,  its  levels  must 
be  rigidly  set  out  first,  aud  good  hard  materials  used 
to  make  up  the  lea-els ; avhite  fine  dry  graa-el, 
pebbles,  or  cracked  stone,  may  be  tarred  and 
lea-elled  and  rolled  just  as  avould  be  done  if  no  tar 
avere  used ; but  avhen  the  stone  or  graa-el  is  tarred 
they  absorb  none,  avhereas  the  lime  has  united  avith 
the  tar,  and  the  compound  is  quite  different  from 
either  of  its  parents.  We  see  constantly  about  anj^ 
of  our  large  toavns  heaps  of  cinders  and  clinkers 
(scoria;)  being  mixed  for  making  footpaths,  the  gas- 
tar  poured  on  or  over  at  random,  the  finer  parts 
being  left  to  make  a smooth  finish.  This  is  good 
enough  for  parish  business,  and  is,  moreoa-er,  cheap, 
but  avhoever  has  seen  first-class  asphalting  in  London 
and  elsewhere  avill  alloav  that  it  is  very  nearly  all 
that  could  be  desired  for  avalks  or  roads. 


CHARACTERLSTIC.S  OF  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  delivereii  a 
lecture  on  the  *'  History  and  Characteristics 
of  Exeter  Cathedral”  last  week,  in  concluding  his 
lecture,  the  Archdeacon  said  that  .some  of  the 
char.acteristics  of  the  Cathedral  are  its  transceptal 
toaver.s,  its  bi-lateral  symmetry,  the  unbroken  vista 
of  its  vault.  Another  characteristic  is  its  unusually 
uniform  and  apparently  studied  numerical  treatment. 
This  is  seen  in  the  height,  length,  and  breadth  of  the 
n.ave  and  transejit  tower.s,  e.ach  (jf  which,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Hewitt,  is  140ft.  Like  the  New  .Terusalem 
in  the  Revelation,  “ the  length,  and  the  breadth,  and 
the  height  are  equal.”  Very  unusual,  too,  is  it,  if 
not  unique,  for  the  nave  anil  choir  to  have,  as 
here,  the  same  number  of  bays,  and  that,  too,  the 
mystic,  and  in  cathedrals  uncommon,  number  of 
seven.  And  so  ne.arly  exactly  in  the  centre  is  the 
great  middle  boss  of  the  transept  (bearing,  it  seems, 
the  figure  of  the  Black  Prince)  that  if  an  axis  were 
let  down  from  it,  and  the  whole  cathedral  turned 
round  upon  it,  the  great  east  and  west  windows 
woidd,  as  nearly  as  possible,  take  each  other’s  places ; 
as  of  course  the  north  and  south  transepts  would. 
Another  and  chief  characteristic  is  the  perfect  unity 
of  style  in  the  interior  as  it  exists,  marred 
only  by  the  introduction  of  the  east  window. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  cathedral  in  England  in 
which  you  can  take  up  a point  of  view  (viz.,  at  the 
east  end)  from  which  you  behold  one  style  pre- 
vailing throughout,  and  that,  too,  the  most  perfect 
style,  the  Decorated.  Salisbury  is  still  more  com- 
pletely of  one  style,  but  that  is  Early  English. 
The  supreme  and  most  glorious  characteristic,  how- 
ever, of  the  cathedral  is  its  architectural  harmony, 
in  which  respect,  jierhaps,  it  cannot  be  matched  in 
the  world.  The  pillars  and  the  vaulted  roof  exhibit 
an  immense  and  almost  unexampled  multiplication 
of  regular  and  rhythmical  intervals.  Each  of  the 
thirty  marble  piUars  is  sub-divided  into  sixteen 
minor,  but  still  massive  flutings : 480  in  all,  of  which 
half,  i.e.,  240,  .are  vi.sible  at  one  time.  But  it  is  in 
the  v'aulted  roof  that  the  most  astonishing  effect  of 
this  kind  is  realised.  The  earlier  roofs  of  Chichester 
aud  HerefoAl  are  simpler ; and  later  ones,  as  of 
King’s  College  Chapel,  show  what  may  be  done  by 
a rich  and  mazy  pattern.  But  in  the  vault  of 
Exeter,  the  rhythmical  repetition  of  parts  reaches 
its  acme.  Each  of  the  fifteen  compartments  ex- 
hibits twenty-four  facets,  so  to  speak,  at  a certain 
angle  to  each  other.  Bold  groining  ribs  divide  these 
facets  from  each  other,  and  are  themselves  so  moulded 
as  to  pre.sent  e.ach  one  fifteen  different  surfaces,  with 
intervening  hollows  to  the  eye.  There  are,  there- 
fore, ne.arly  (1,000  surfaces  in  .all,  half  of  them 
visible  at  once,  every  one  rhythmically  placed,  and 
affecting  the  eye  with  an  agreeable  impression  of 
Ught  and  shade. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN.  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  College  Hall  on  Friday  week,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon  presiding.  Among  those 
present  were — The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Woollcombe, 
Rev.  Canon  Cook,  Rev.  Prebend.ary  Barnes,  Rev.  P. 
Williams,  Rev.  H.  Tudor,  Rev.  G.  W.  B.  Wills, 
Messrs.  H.  S.  Ellis,  H.  F’ord,  and  Hayward  (2). 
The  Hon.  Secretary  (the  Rev.  J.  L.  Fullor)  read  the 
quarterly  report,  which  stated  that  since  the  last 
meeting  the  following  plans  had  been  considered  by 
the  Committee  : — -1.  For  re-seating  and  re-arranging 
the  church  of  S.  Dominick,  Cornwall,  but  as  the 
plans  were  not  sent  in  at  an  early  stage,  a grant  had 
lapsed,  the  necessary  conditions  not  hai-ing  been 
complied  with.  2.  Plans  for  re-arranging  the  chan- 
cel, and  effecting  repairs  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Merton.  3.  Plans  for  a new  chapel  at  Lyn- 
mouth.  4.  Plans  for  repairing  the  parish  church  of 
Down  S.  Mary.  A grant  had  also  been  made  to  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Strother,  towards  repairing  and  re-fitting 
of  a portion  of  the  screen  heretofore  in  S.  Mary 
jM.ajor’s  Church,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  church 
of  S.  Mary  Steps,  .and  also  a grant  to  S.  Enoder, 
Cornwall,  for  replacing  some  of  the  fine  old  carved 
seat-ends  of  that  church.  The  report  then  went  on 
to  detail  the  steps  taken  by  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  contemplated  Cathedral  Restoration, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  efforts  made  to  in- 
duce the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  reconsider  their  decision 
to  retain,  in  its  present  condition,  the  screen  between 
the  choir  and  the  nave. 


The  dinner  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  on 
Saturday,  presided  over  by  Captain  F.  Egerton, 
M.P.,  was  remarkable  for  the  agreeable  innovation  of 
the  presence  of  ladies.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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WATER  SERVICE  OF  DWELLINGS. 
rrillE  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  a house 
is  dependant  to  an  extent  that  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the 
plumber  has  been  contrived  and  carried  out. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  is  hidden  from  sight,  so  that 
the  honesty  of  the  mechanic  has  to  be  taken 
upon  trust ; whilst  there  are  few  houses,  how- 
ever badly  built,  but  that  appear  “all  right” 
for  the  first  few  months.  In  renting  or  pur- 
chasing a dwelling,  therefore,  no  part  of  the 
whole  is  so  difficult  to  be  sure  about  as  the 
character  of  the  plimibing.  The  quality  of 
the  water  supplied  by  public  companies  to  all 
large  towns  is  a matter  to  a certain  extent  be- 
yond individual  control ; and  yet  there  are 
means  whereby  objectionable  properties  may 
be  mitigated  or  changed,  and  these  are  well 
worth  a little  practical  attention,  as  the  first 
step  towards  securing  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sanitary  blessing  of  good  water.  Rain  water 
is  the  most  pure,  and  when  filtered  is  the  best 
for  domestic  jnirposes  ; the  water,  therefore, 
that  most  nearly  approaches  to  this,  such  as 
would  be  derived  from  uncontaminated  brooks 
and  surface  dejmsits,  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  best  that  we  can  obtain.  To  fit  it  for 
universal  use  it  should  be  always  filtered,  not 
only  before  admission  into  the  mains,  but  also 
in  every  house,  and  to  do  this  effectually  a 
self-acting  constant  process  is  the  only  one 
that  is  of  any  use.  The  cistern,  therefore,  from 
which  the  general  supply  for  culinarj'-  and 
table  ijurposes  is  derived  should  be  divided, 
and  the  water  made  to  pass  through  a bed  of 
fine  sharp  well-washed  sand  and  grit  before 
being  drawn  off  at  the  usual  tap  over  the  sink. 
This,  observe,  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  material  deposits  and  impurities 
that  the  water  may  contain ; for  the  destruc- 
tion of  organic  matter  and  of  injurious 
soluble  particles  the  aid  of  chemistry  must 
be  called  in.  Practically,  nothing  will 
be  found  so  certain,  so  harmless,  and  so 
easily  applied,  as  every  morning  just  before 
the  water  is  turned  on  from  the  main  (this, 
of  course,  referring  to  an  intermittent,  not  to 
a constant  service)  to  pour  in  a small  quantity 
of  Condy's  disinfecting  fluid,  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  first  diluted  to  one-lialf 
its  strength,  one  bottle  making  two,  and  then 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  reduced 
fluid  jioured  into  the  larger  or  open  division 
of  the  cistern.  By  this  means  the  slight  dis- 
colouring of  the  water  by  the  fluid  will  have 
been  taken  up  before  it  can  be  drawn  from 
the  tap,  and  the  water  will  run  off  clear, 
bright,  and  as  nearly  pure  as  any  ordinary 
process  short  of  distillation  and  the  use  of 
chemical  reagents  can  make  it.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  the  cistein  should  always  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  completely  emptied 
each  day  before  the  fresh  supply  comes  in, 
and  if  a servant  be  encouraged  to  make  this 
a special  duty,  the  little  time  it  will  require, 
as  also  to  pour  in  the  disinfecting  fluid,  will 
soon  cease  to  be  felt  as  a trouble.  The  superior 
facility  with  which  culinary  operations  will 
be  carried  on,  especially  in  the  cooking  of 
green  vegetables,  leaving  them  of  good 
colour  and  removing  the  unpleasant  odours 
generally  attendant,  will  alone  repay  the  extra 
time  required  for  the  process  describetl. 
When  water  is  of  disagreeable  hardness,  the 
filtering  and  disinfecting  process  will  be 
foimd  equally  a remedy,  although  in  extreme 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  mix  a small 
quantity  of  diluted  lime  water  in  the  cistern 
about  once  a week.  The  remedy,  however, 
for  impurities  in  the  water  is  literally  at  the 
fountain-head  ; the  Avater  should  be  filtered 
and  chemically  freed  from  all  impurities  be- 
fore it  is  allowed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
mains,  and  the  supply  should  not  only  be 
constant,  but  Avhat  is  called  high  service — that 
is,  it  should  be  driA’en  at  such  a pressure  ;rs 
to  rise  to  the  highest  floor  of  any  building  in 
neighbourhood.  AVhen  this  is  done  all 
the  costly  imperfections  of  cisterns,  ball- 
cocks,  and  the  like,  will  be  done  aAvay  Avith 


and  more  than  half  the  plumbing  Avork  Avill 
bo  saved.  AVhat  will  remain  must  also  be  of 
good  quality  of  material,  and  the  work  Avell 
done,  as  it  will  have  to  be  submitted  to 
a test  by  disinterested  examiners  before  the 
water  will  be  permitted  to  enter  from  the 
main.  Tanks  and  cisterns  in  poor  houses  are 
fertile  sources  of  disease  and  death,  and  even 
in  better  class  dAvellings  are  no  less  danger- 
ous. Witness  the  recent  lamentable  poisoning 
of  a clergyman’s  family  at  Weymouth  by  the 
careless  use  of  Avater  from  an  uncleansed 
tank,  in  which  the  stagnant  fluid  Avas  farther 
poisoned  by  the  decaying  carcase  of  a lat. 
Dead  rats  and  mice  are  constantly  to  be 
found  in  cisterns,  especially  in  those  for  the 
supply  of  Avater  closets  upstairs  ; and  Avhen, 
as  is  often  the  case,  a housemaid’s  sink  is 
supplied  therefrom,  and  a tap  is  added  to  fill 
water  jugs  and  toilet  bottles,  the  danger  is 
brought  home  to  every  householder.  In  all 
cases  a cistern  should  have  a movable  wire 
cover  to  keep  out  such  deadly  intruders,  and 
it  should  be  examined  and  emptied  at  least 
AA^eekly,  and  a little  Condy  freely  used.  In 
mentioning  this  disinfecting  fluid  it  may  be 
Avell  to  state  that  for  such  purposes  it  is 
thoroughly  useful,  and  is  so  harmless  as  to  be 
used  almost  universally  on  board  shiji  for 
jjurification  of  the  drinking  water ; for  re- 
moving bad  odours,  and  for  neutralising 
poisonous  gases  of  drains  and  sewers,  careful 
examination  of  its  effects  has  not  given  results 
so  entirely  satisfactory,  but  for  Avater  it  is 
most  valuable. 

Having  secured  a good  supply  of  purified 
water,  the  first  thing  is  to  be  certain  that  the 
house  drains  are  properly  connected  Avith  the 
public  seAver,  and  are  carefully  levelled  and 
trapped.  This  is  not  a matter  of  course,  as 
surveyors  can  only  too  assuredly  testify,  easy 
as  the  rules  may  seem.  The  point  of  gravest 
importance  is  that  the  house  drain  discharges 
into  or  near  the  top  of  the  seAver,  and  that  it 
has  a sufficient  fall.  The  next  essential  is 
that,  Avhere  possible,  the  soil  pipes  from  the 
closets  should  be  made  to  discharge  into  the 
drain  near  to  the  outlet,  so  that  the  surplus 
Avater  from  roofs,  surface,  sinks,  and  the  like 
may  be  admitted  behind  them,  and  thus  carry 
off  any  deposit.  The  drains  should  be  of 
glazed  stoneware,  and  never  less  than 
six  inches  in  diameter.  The  head  of  the 
drain  should  be  trapped,  and  every  sepa- 
rate inlet  into  it  should  also  be  pro- 
vided Avith  an  efficient  trapping  apparatus. 
Above  all  things  it  should  be  insisted  on  that 
the  house  drain  is  so  laid  as  to  be  easily  got 
at,  and  if  it  is  constructed  of  glazed  stone- 
Avare,  laid  carefully,  with  covered  removable 
openings  in  one  or  tAvo  lengths,  a brush  or 
rake  fitted  in  size  to  the  interior  can  easily  be 
inti'oduced  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an 
obstruction.  A Avord  of  advice  is  offered  as 
to  the  objectionable  practice  of  sinking  base- 
ment floors  so  much  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ; this  necessitates  laying  the  drains, 
and  consequently  the  scAvers,  at  a great  depth, 
adding  enormously  to  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion and  to  the  difficulties  of  removal  of  their 
contents,  and  in  London  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  jAresent  evils.  In  all  ncAV  neighbour- 
hoods, no  sinks  or  Avater-closets  should  be 
permitted  beloAv  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  if  occasionally  unavoidable,  and  the  kitchen 
and  other  domestic  offices  are  obliged  to  be 
situated  in  a sunk  basement,  the  scAvage  Avater 
should  be  discharge<l  into  the  drain  at  or  near 
the  ground  leA'cl  ; better  suffer  this  incon- 
A'enience  than  incur  the  risk  of  poisonous  exha- 
lations by  attempting  to  connect  at  a loAver 
level.  All  these  important  points  being  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  it  nmst  be  remembered  that 
to  Avork  Avell  the  drains  must  be  kept  Avell 
supplied  with  Avater,  for  if  the  traps  are  allowed 
to  become  dry  they  cannot  act,  and  poisonous 
gas  Avill  rise  from  the  se Avers  and  permeate  the 
house,  d’he  plan  of  emptying  cisterns  daily 
is,  therefore,  if  only  in  this  respect,  a very 
good  one. 

The  pipes  that  convoy  the  Avater  througli 
the  house  should  be  of  good  size  ; better  have 


one  too  large  than  too  small,  for  it  is  the  tap, 
not  the  pipe,  that  regulates  the  volume  of 
the  stream.  A bad  custom  prevails  Avith  us 
of  covering  up  and  concealing  our  service  and 
waste-pipes,  so  that  when  an  accident  occurs 
the  wood  Avork  or  Avails  are  injured  to  get  at 
the  pipe  ; better  by  far  make  them  so  cleanly 
finished  and  Avell-arranged  as  to  be  orna- 
mental in  themselves,  and  keep  them  always 
in  sight.  Then,  Avhen  a leak  appears,  its 
effects  will  be  seen  at  once,  and  often  all 
injury  may  be  prevented.  The  pipes  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  carried  upon  in- 
side Avails  and  partitions,  to  avoid  injury 
by  frost,  and,  as  an  excellent  precaution, 
should  ahvays  be  so  laid  that  the  Avater  can- 
not lodge  in  any  part ; by  this  means  a tap  at 
the  loAvest  level  will  ahvays  empty  a pipe, 
which  is  a precaution  sometimes  most  valuable 
in  severe  weather.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
the  rain  Avater  leaders  brought  down  from  the 
gutters  of  the  roof  into  a soil  pipe,  and  this 
plan  is  sometimes  recommended  because  it 
affords  a means  of  flushing  the  soil  pipe,  and, 
by  its  superior  height,  is  supposed  to  act  to 
some  extent  as  a ventilating  shaft  to  the 
drain.  On  every  score  it  is  a most  pernicious 
practice,  and  should  not  be  allowed.  In 
winter  there  is  the  danger  of  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  soil  pipe  lodging  in  their  passage, 
and  then,  should  rain  fall  in  the  gutters,  there 
is  no  escape  for  it  but  into  the  house  through 
the  syphons  and  Avaste  pipes,  causing  serious 
damage  and  annoyance,  whilst  in  hot  di-y 
weather  the  escape  of  foul  air  above  the  head 
of  the  Avater  pipes  easily  becomes  a source  of 
evil  by  finding  its  Avay  into  upper  rooms. 
When  a soil  pipe  is  carried  on  the  outside  of 
a building  it  should  be  covered  by  an  earthen 
pipe  of  large  diameter,  which  will  be  an  effec- 
tual prevention  against  frost.  The  Avood- 
Avoik  of  all  water-closets  should  be  so  put 
together  as  easily  to  be  taken  apart  without 
injuring  the  Avails  or  skirting,  and  the  under- 
side of  the  seat  should  be  roomy,  so  as  readily 
to  adjust  or  repair  the  apparatus.  Of  the 
appai’atus  itself  it  may  briefly  be  said  the 
simplest  is  the  best.  So  many  patented  con- 
trivances exist  that  it  would  be  invidious  to 
select,  but  for  the  trap  and  basin  glazed 
stoneware  in  one  or  two  pieces  is  the  best. 
Plenty  of  water  is  the  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting effluvium  ; as  a disinfectant  nothing 
ajApears  so  useful  as  iMcDougal’s  powder, 
which  is  sprinkled  from  tin  canisters  having 
a perforated  head. 

The  fittings  of  a bathroom  cannot  be  too 
simple  ; the  less  casing  and  wood-work  the 
better;  in  fact,  the  bath  looks  better,  costs  less, 
and  is  more  easily  kept  clean  and  in  repair, 
if  standing  by  itself.  It  should  always  have 
a light-hinged  flap  or  cover,  to  close  down 
ujAon  it  when  not  in  use.  For  hot  water,  a 
gas  heater  attached  to  the  bath  itself,  will,  if 
properly  made,  be  found  the  least  costly  mode 
of  obtaining  a supply.  The  simplest  applica- 
tion consists  of  a boiler  Avith  gas  ring  beloAV 
it,  and  a zinc  wire  gauze  between  it  and  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  In  the  boiler  are  no 
ojAenings,  excepting  a pipe  top  and  bottom, 
communicating  with  the  bath,  which  when 
required  to  be  used  must  be  filled  with  cold 
Avater,  and  the  gas  lighted;  as  the  water 
heats  in  the  boiler  (fed  as  Avill  be  seen  from 
the  bath  itself),  it  will  circulate  throughout 
the  bath,  and  Avill  soon  rise  to  the  proper 
temperature.  The  top  should  be  closed  upon 
the  bath  to  retain  the  heat  until  ready  for 
use.  Where  gas  is  not  convenient,  a small 
fire -plate  heating  a boiler  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  will  supply  its  place.  AVhen  the 
levels  Avill  permit,  it  Avill  be  found  preferable 
to  let  the  waste-pipe  of  the  bath  discharge 
into  the  pan  of  the  water-closet,  or  into  a 
housemaid’s  sink,  than  to  connect  it  Avith  the 
soil-pipe,  as  unless  the  Avater  of  the  bath  is 
frequently  used,  the  trap  may  become  dry, 
and  foul  gas  find  entrance  into  the  house. 
The  housemaid’s  sink  is  too  often  a serious 
offence,  instead  of  being,  as  it  should,  a great 
convenience.  The  only  safe  rule  is  to  make 
it  of  enamelled  Avare,  not  lead,  and  to  line 
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every  part  of  it,  floor,  sides,  ceiling  and  back, 
with  glazed  tiles.  Even  these  precautions  will 
be  insufficient  if  a servant  will  carelessly  leave 
wet  clothes,  and  the  like,  in  a corner  : so  for 
these,  a glazed  jar  or  pan  with  a cover  should 
be  placed,  and  then  no  offensive  odours  Avill 
escape.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  trap  to  the  sink  of  the  housemaid’s  closet 
is  large,  and  not  moveable  ; a rising  cone  of 
2)erforated  copper  is  the  best  cover,  and 
this  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  taken  off. 

The  rules,  then,  to  secure  comfort  and  clean- 
liness in- a house  in  respect  to  its  water-ser- 
vice may  be  summarised  thus : Purify  the 
water  in  the  supply  cistern  ; keej)  all  house 
drains  sweet  and  clean ; have  no  sinks  or 
water-closets  below  the  ground  levels  ; place 
all  water  and  waste-i^ii^es  in  full  sight  where 
they  can  readily  be  got  at  and  any  defect  be 
seen  ; then,  having  done  these  things,  keej)  a 
watchful  eye  over  them  all,  and,  to  prevent 
danger  in  severe  cold,  turn  off  the  water  and 
empty  the  pipes  at  night.  Experience  will 
soon  show  whether  this  latter  precaution  is 
necessary,  and  the  little  trouble  so  simple  a 
matter  will  take  is  amply  repaid  by  the  saving 
of  expense  and  the  freedom  from  annoyance 
and  repairs. 


OR  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  twenty-seventh 
lecture  of  this  course  in  the  Lecture  Tlieatre, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last.  In  commencing,  he  said  that  nothing  could 
be  more  interesting  than  a study  of  symbols  and 
mj’ths ; not  from  a merely  technical,  or  mechanical, 
but  from  a philosophical  point  of  view.  In  treating 
the  subject,  he  intended  literally  to  commence  ah 
ouo,  and  would  begin  with  the  egg.  This  spherically- 
shaped,  motionless,  ,and  lifeless  thing,  from  which 
large  or  small  living  creatures  crept  forth,  must  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  observing  mankind.  Indian 
records  told  us  that  the  invisible  god,  after  creating 
the  five  elements  and  dispersing  darkness,  had  created 
water,  and  had  given  motion  to  it.  This  motion  had 
produced  the  golden  egg,  shining  with  the  bright- 
ness of  a thousand  suns,  and  bearing  within  it 
Brahma,  the  creator  of  all  things.  According  to  the 
Phceuicians,  Xpovog  time,  ttoSoc  desire,  and 
vapour,  or  fog,  had  produced  the  primitive  egg.  On 
the  Euphrates  the  same  egg  appeared,  where  it  was 
said  to  have  fallen  from  Heaven  into  the  river  ; it 
had  been  hatched  by  pigeons,  and  brought  forth 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  love.  To  this  might  be 
attached  the  myth  of  Leda,  which  had  originated  in 
Egyptian  lore,  and  passed  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  egg-myth  had  produced  the  egg  or  tongue 
and  ball  and  arrow  ornamentations,  which  were 
amongst  the  most  elegant  decorations  of  Classic, 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance  buildings.  Passing  from 
the  egg  to  the  serpent,  we  should  find  that 
this  animal  occurred  in  Indian  mythology,  and 
most  distinctly  in  the  Zend-Avesta.  The  serpent  had 
been  the  symbol  of  Ahriman.  It  had  also  been  the 
attribute  of  Artemis  of  Ephesus,  and,  as  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  products  of  the 
earth,  had  been  made  a symbol  of  Minerva.  With 
the  Egyptians,  eternity  had  been  represented  by  a 
serpent  rising  in  an  oblique  arch,  with  its  tail  hidden 
under  its  body,  thus  having  neither  beginning  nor 
end.  These  serpents  had  been  called  Urxi  from  the 
Coptic  Vro,  King ; in  German  Ur,  very  old.  With 
the  Greeks  this  animal  had  also  been  the  symbol  of 
Chronos.  In  the  Orpheic  cosmogony  water  and 
mud  had  been  the  second  emanations  of  the  creative 
force,  and  these  had  produced  the  serpent,  winged, 
and  with  the  heads  of  a bull,  man,  and  lion.  This 
had  been  called  Xporoe  ayr}paroQ,  time  that  never 
ages.  Indians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Hebrews, 
and  Teutons  had  made  endless  use  of  the  serpent. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been 
employed  in  different  windings  in  ornamentation. 
We  had  six  celebrated  casts  from  the  Stosh  museum. 
The  first  represented  an  eagle  which  stood  on  its 
right  foot,  round  which  a serpent  was  coiled.  The 
eagle  was  in  the  act  of  raising  its  left  claw 
to  defend  itself,  w'hilst  horror  and  anger  flashed 
from  its  eyes.  The  whole  composition  was 
full  of  life  and  motion.  The  second  was  a kind  of 
parody  on  this  group,  and  represented  a cock  inso- 
lently treading  on  the  tail  of  a serpent,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger,  defying  his  powerful  antago- 
nist with  sparkling  eyes.  The  third  represented  a 
stork  bending  down  to  devour  a serpent.  In  this 
instance  the  serpent  appeared  as  a means  for  satis- 
fying the  'gluttonj'  of  a superior  animal.  In 


the  fourth  a bull  was  seen  pursued  by  a serpent ; 
strength  succumbing  to  craft.  In  the  fifth  a war- 
rior seated,  with  his  .shield  by  his  side,  is  bending 
down  to  seize  a serpent  which  is  coiled  round  his 
right  leg.  The  sixth  was  the  group  of  Laocoon. 
Ne.xt  to  the  serpent  was  the  bull.  This  animal  had 
from  the  oldest  times  been  used  as  a symbol  of 
strength  and  power.  The  worship  of  hlithras  had 
been  closely  connected  with  the  bull.  Blitlrras  had 
been  fire,  and  the  bull  he  had  killed  the  earth,  which 
Dshemshid  ha<l  pierced  with  a golden  dagger  (alle- 
gorically referring  to  the  introduction  of  the  plough). 
The  bull  had  also  been  the  representative  of  matter. 
The  creative  sun  entered  the  sign  of  Taurus  after 
the  spring  equinox,  and  everything  flourished.  'With 
the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  entered  the 
sign  of  the  Scorpion,  the  productive  power  of  the 
earth  died  away.  Spring  was  represented  either 
by  a tree  or  by  a youth  with  a raised  torch. 
Autumn  was  shown  either  as  a tree  laden 
with  fruit,  or  an  old  man  with  his  torch 
turned  downwards.  In  the  Persian  cosmogony, 
Mithras  and  the  bull  had  a still  higher  and  deeper 
meaning.  According  to  the  Zend-Avesta,  Abudad 
was  the  prophetic  bull,  and  foretold  the  destruction 
of  hell.  Serpents,  scorpions,  and  ants,  which  were 
the  representatives  and  companions  of  Ahriman,  had 
killed  the  bull.  The  dog  by  its  side  was  the  dog  of 
comfort,  which  reminded  it  of  Tashter  (with  the 
Egyptians,  Sothis — Sirius — the  Dog-star).  The 
bull  also  served  as  a symbol  of  S.  Luke.  The 
mysteries  of  Mithras  had  had  seven  degrees,  this 
number  being  taken  from  the  seven  planets.  This 
number  had  been  most  important  in  the  ancient 
world.  Seven  was  the  number  of  strings  to  A])ollo’s 
lyre ; of  reeds  to  Pan’s  pipe ; of  the  days  of  the 
week;  of  the  critical  days  in  medicine;  of  the 
branches  of  the  candlestick  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem; of  years  that  Jacob  had  to  serve  for  Leah, 
and  afterwards  for  Rachel ; of  the  ears  of  corn  and 
the  kine  of  which  Pharaoh  had  dreamt;  of  the 
gods  of  Scandinavian  mythology;  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  the  deadly  sins ; and  of  the  sacraments 
in  the  Romish  Church.  This  number  had  taken  its 
mystic  origin  in  the  aspect  of  nature,  as  had  also 
many  other  symbols  and  mysteries.  This  assertion 
was  clearly  illustrated  by  the  bee.  The  bee  was  an 
extremely  clean,  sober,  and  diligent  animal,  and  had 
been  believed  by  the  Egyptians  to  have  sprung  from 
thed3flngbodyof  thebull,  and  hence  was  called  by  them 
bull-born.  The  moon,  as  the  static  or  female  principle 
of  creation,  had  been  called  pCKiaua  the  bee,  bj'  the 
Greeks.  The  bee  in  the  form  of  a nymph,  Melissa, 
had  been  also  thought  to  have  first  prepared  pure 
and  wholesome  food.  It  had  served  to  represent 
allegorically  cleanliness  and  sobrietjq  and  had  also 
been  the  symbol  of  the  soul.  The  eagle,  the  hawk, 
and  the  griffin  or  vulture  were  all  symbols  of 
Indian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
divinities.  At  the  present  daj'  the  eagle  was  the 
symbol  of  St.  John.  It  had  been  sacred  to  Ormuzd, 
and  had  served  Jupiter  to  lead  the  souls  of  heroes  to 
Olympus.  As  a contrast  to  this  the  dove  might  next 
be  mentioned.  Whilst  the  eagle  expressed  might, 
daring,  and,  in  fact,  the  dynamic  force  of  creation,  the 
dove,  as  the  representative  of  the  passive  or  static  ele- 
ment, was  the  attribute  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Adonis 
represented  vegetation  in  its  innumerable  forms.  Doves 
had  been  sacrificed  to  him  at  the  ceremony  of  burning 
his  images,  which  commemorated  his  descent  into 
hell.  Adonis  had  also  been  Osiris  and  Ilorus.  The 
dove  had,  with  the  Ancients,  represented  the  spirit  of 
Augurjq  and  was  found  as  a symbol  of  spirit  and 
love  in  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  and  Persian  temples, 
and  was  to  be  seen  on  many  tombs  in  the  cata- 
combs. The  peacock  had  been  the  attribute 
of  Juno,  and  was  the  emblem  of  pride  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  willow,  as 
a tree  of  mourning,  formed  a link  between 
older  mj'ths  and  our  modern  customs.  Wil- 
lows, shading  the  graves  of  the  dead  or  drooping 
by  the  river-side,  had  been  the  abodes  of  nj’mphs, 
and  shed  their  foliage  into  the  running  water  as  an 
emblem  of  time.  The  crab  had  been  sacred  to 
Astarte,  and  had  also  been  the  sign  of  the  summer 
solstice.  Astronomy  and  religion  had  been  so 
intimately  connected  that  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  primitive  Christians  should  have  used  many 
astronomical  symbols,  together  with  the  cross,  to 
typif}^  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  The 
position  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south  had 
represented  the  lines  of  the  equatpr  and  the  ecliptic 
intersecting  each  other.  The  A as  celestial  north 
pole,  and  the  Q as  celestial  south  pole,  and  the 
division  of  the  sacred  body  of  Christ  into  twelve 
parts,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  were  expressive  of  the  higher  and  lower 
faculties  of  the  universe.  The  lily,  which  had 
been  an  attribute  of  Juno,  became  sacred  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  was  the  emblem  of  innocence  and 


puritj'.  The  rose  and  mvrtle  ha<l  been  with  the 
Greeks  emblems  of  love  and  joj'.  The  rose,  by  the 
Cliristian.s,  was  used  to  cxjjress  pure  and  heavenlv 
love,  and  the  myrtle  served  to  adorn  brides  at  the 
altar.  The  tendency  to  speak  through  symbols  had 
been  inherited  by  ChristiaTiity  from  olden  times. 
Symbolism,  like  the  first  iiiqierfect  sounds  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  children,  was  alirupt  and  unintelli- 
gible, and  endeavoured  to  e.xpress  joy  or  grief  In- 
signs.  The  artists  of  tliis  period,  having  lost  the 
ground  npon  which  the  ancients  had  produced  their 
works  of  art,  and  having  been  without  forms  in  which 
to  express  the  new  order  of  things,  had  naturallv 
had  recourse  to  symbols  to  ty])ify  the  spirit  of  their 
religion.  For  this  purpose  they  had  used  the  legends 
of  India,  Egj-pt,  and  Greece.  All  the  attributes  of 
Dionysius,  Dewanichi,  Rama,  Hercule.s,  Krishna, 
O.siris,  and  Horns  had  served  to  gloriD-  Christ. 
The  triangles  of  S’iva,  Vishnu,  and  Brahma  had 
been  emploj-ed  by  the  early  Christian  artists  to 
e.xpress  the  Trinity,  and  the  plans  of  Eg}’ptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  temples  had  served  both  Jews 
and  Christians  as  models  for  the  construction  of 
their  own.  We  should,  however,  see  that  b\- 
degrees  the  symbols  would  vanish,  as  mankind  at 
large  became  able  to  ajipreciate  the  beauties  of 
Christianity.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  drew 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  studies  of 
comparative  philology  and  comparative  religion, 
which  served  to  give  a clear  idea  of  that  gradual 
and  progressive  development  which  had  embraced 
art,  language,  religion,  and  civili.sation  in  general. 

The  next  lecture  will  be  on  the  Early  .Scandina- 
vian, Keltic,  and  Saxon  monuments. 


AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

A PRETTY  true  index  as  to  the  state  of  the  en- 
gineering trade.s,  not  onlj-in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  also  in  Canada,  Bombay,  the  United  States, 
Turkejq  France,  and  other  countries,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  reportsof  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers. The20th  annual  report  ref  ers  to  the  improved 
state  of  trade,  which  has  greatly  augmented  the  so- 
ciety’s funds.  The  number  of  members  in  1850,  when 
the  society  began  its  career,  was  7,000.  At  the  close 
of  last  j-ear  the  number  had  increased  to  34,711,  and 
the  branches  from  80  to  324.  During  the  year  eight 
branches  have  been  formed,  one  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, one  at  S.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  one  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  five  elsewhere.  The  number 
of  members  is  the  largest  ever  on  the  society’s  books 
at  one  time,  no  fewer  than  2,850  having  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  year.  The  total  income  and  the 
balance  in  hand  amounted  to  £161,505  7s.  llfd. 
One  of  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  is 
the  amount  paid  to  unemployed  members,  their 
claims  having  absorbed  no  less  a sum  than  £32,707. 
There  has  also  been  paid  to  sick  members  over  £18, 12  5, 
and  for  accidents  over  £1,G00.  The  largest  expen- 
diture in  any  one  year  was  £43,559  in  1852,  during 
the  noted  lock-out.  A summary  of  the  ages  of  those 
admitted  during  the  year  shows  that  the  members 
join  early.  Of  the  2,850  admissions  the  average  age 
is  24g-  j-ears,  only  three  persons  at  40  having  been 
enrolled.  The  amount  of  expenditure  per  member 
during  the  year  was  £2  5s.  6|^d. 


AECH-ZEOLOGICAL. 

Discovery  in  the  Guano  Deposits  of  Peru. — 
An  English  engineer  in  Peru  states  that  remarkable 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  lower  excavations 
in  the  guano  of  the  Guanape  Islands.  The  guano 
appears  to  have  preservative  properties.  Besides 
gold  ornaments  and  other  objects,  a quantity  of 
cloth  was  found,  said  to  have  paintings  of  animals 
and  symbols,  of  which  the  colours  were  well  pre- 
served. The  A.tlicrur'Wfti  doubts  about  the  paintings 
and  the  s^'^mbols,  because  it  suspects  that  the  stuff 
was  tappa,  or  stamped  cloth,  as  in  Polynesia,  with 
which  traces  of  intercourse  have  been  found  in 
Guanape.  An  early  remittance  of  some  of  the 
objects  to  London  is  expected. 

Roman  Remains  in  Mark-lanf.. — A corres- 
pondent directs  public  attention  to  some  Roman 
remains  seen  by  him  in  Mark-lane.  .The  relic  in 
question  is  a portion  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
curved  summit  of  an  arch  of  considerable  width, 
formed  entirely  of  tesseroe  of  clay  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  There  was  mortar 
under  the  tessera,  several  of  which  had  been 
loosened.  The  form  is  arch-like,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  surface  was  originally  flat,  and  that  there 
has  been  a partial  sinking  caused  by  time  or 
accident.  The  part  uncovered  is  about  four  yards  wide 
and  tivo  deep;  but  there  is  no  doubt  a much  larger 
expanse  which  is  stUl  uncovered. 
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NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING— PLATE  XXX. 


SKETCH  OF  DESIGN  FOR  NEW 
COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

/WUR  readers  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  new  Law  Courts  movement. 
They  know  how  keenly  the  matter  was  con- 
tested year  after  year,  and  how  it  was  at  last 
decided  to  build  the  magnificent  structure  on 
the  Strand  site.  After  everything  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  settled,  such  as  the  clear- 
ance of  the  site,  which  cost  three-quarters  of 
a million  of  money,  the  exhibition  of  the  com- 
petitive designs,  and  the  selection  of  the 
architect,  it  entered  into  the  head  of  some 
dreamy  enthusiasts  to  overturn  all  the 
airangements  which  had  been  made,  and  to 
shift  the  site  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames 
Embankment.  Had  the  Thames  Embankment 
existed  five  years  previously,  the  suggested 
change  would  have  been  well  worth  considera- 
tion. The  suggestion,  however,  came  too  late. 
But  Mr.  Layard,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  fascinated  with  it  ; Mr.  Lowe  was 
more  than  half  in  love  with  it,  because 
it  was  said  the  building  on  the  Embank- 
ment would  cost  less  than  the  pro- 
jected one  on  the  Strand  site.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Government  partially  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  new  plan,  and  Mr. 
Street,  the  selected  architect,  was  instructed 
to  furnish  a new  design  for  tlie  contemplated 
new  site.  And  we  this  week  give,  by  the 
permission  of  the  architect,  a double-page 
photo-litho  illustration  of  the  design,  as  drawn 
by  himself.  For  all  practical  purposes,  how- 
ever, the  design,  elaborate  as  it  is,  might  never 


have  seen  the  light,  as  a reconsideration  of  the 
matter  induced  the  Government  to  abandon 
altogether  the  idea  of  erecting  the  new  Law 
Courts  on  the  Embankment.  It  is  surprising 
that  they  even  for  a moment  seriously  con- 
templated such  a thing.  The  only  thing  the 
nation  now  has  for  the  serious  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  caused  by  the  Embank- 
ment site  agitators  is  Mr.  Street’s  elaborate 
design,  now  presented  to  the  art  public 
through  the  Building  News. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 

{ Continued  from  page  278.) 

Pl.vtk  30. — Outside  Steps  .vnd  R.cils  fok  Porch 
OR  Veraxd.v. 

T^IGURE  1 exhibits  the  ground  plan.  Risers 
J-  curved.  Hand-rails  six  inches  wide.  Side 
curves  not  limited  to  any  particular  radius.  For 
example:  As.sume  line  A 0 for  radius.  This  gives 
A,  H,  0 for  tangents.  Tliat  of  B C falls  level  when 
in  position.  It  is  also  the  ordinate. 

^Remember  the  statement  concerning  the  height  of 
newels  being  regulated  and  determined  by  the  situa- 
tion and  length  of  tangents  on  ground  plan.  This 
drawing  further  illustrates  that  point.  For  example  : 
Suppose  the  angle  of  tangents,  meeting  at  B,  re- 
moved to  the  second  riser ; and  the  under  side  of 
rake-r.ail  to  measure  two  feet  from  top  of  stei , and 
on  .a  line  with  face  of  riser.  Then  it  is  clear  that 
the  height  of  newel  is  two  feet  seven  inches  from  top 
of  first  step  to  under  side  of  mitre  cap.  Riser  being 
seven  inches. 


♦This  series  of  articles  is  a reprociuction  of  Robert 
EinpKLL's  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Triibner  and  Co.,  London. 


This  is  fully  explained  at  Fig.  2,  where  tangent 
A B and  steps  are  unfolded  the  same  as  those  on 
plan. 

Let  under  side  of  rail  rest  on  square  step.  Set  off 
half  its  thickness,  cutting  at  L.  Now  observe  the 
space  between  top  of  first  step  and  under  side  of  cap. 
This  being  added  to  height  of  rail  gives  that  of 
newel.  Tangent  A B has  determined  this  point. 

Find  the  height  of  wreath  by  squaring  over  A B. 

Fig.  3 shows  the  construction  of  mould. 

Commence  by  making  the  right  angle  0 A B to 
equal  that  on  plan ; having  correspoiuling  letters. 

Let  B C equal  B A.  Draw  from  C parallel  with 
B A.  Let  K N,  the  height,  equal  that  of  B L on 
the  right.  .loin  A N extended. 

Next,  make  O T parallel  with  C K.  This  done, 
square  over  T N A.  Let  A E e()ual  A B.  Jlake 
N L equal  K C.  Join  E L.  This  line,  to  be  correct, 
must  equal  pitch  A L on  the  right.  Let  T V equal 
O C.  Set  off  on  each  side  of  V half  width  of  rail. 
Set  off  the  same  on  each  side  of 

Now  find  points  to  insert  pins,  and  you  are  ready 
to  strike  the  mould. 

The  bevel  at  N is  applied  to  square  section  on  the 
left.  The  projection  of  straight  wood  below  A is 
equal  to  the  mitre  on  the  square  cap. 

This  problem  will  be  valuable  to  the  mason  who 
operates  in  stone.  The  rail  being  worked  out  of  one 
block;  it  forming  mitre,  cap,  and  ramp. 

To  find  the  thickness  of  stone : 

Let  R K be  the  face  of  wall.  Then  make  L 1’ 
equal  B D (Fig.  1).  Draw  P R so  as  to  leave  a 
curve  on  the  ramp.  Then  draw  H K parallel  with 
it.  This  gives  ten  inches  as  the  thickness. 

The  mould  for  this  must  be  constructed  to  suit  the 
pitch  P R ; and  the  line  A L remains  in  its  present 
position  ; that  being  the  centre  of  wreath. 

To  curve  risers: 

iMake  two  plough-grooves  on  the  back,  say  l^in. 
from  edge.  Then  kerf. 

Have  two  ribs  made  to  the  required  curve.  Force 
them  into  the  plough-grooves. 


PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT  REMAINS. 

Referring  to  a suggestion  made  by  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle,  that 
clauses  against  the  destruction  of  stone  monuments  and 
similar  ancient  archa;ological  landmarks  should  be  in- 
serted in  leases.  Dr.  Clu-.  Cooke  writes  to  that  journal 
to  say  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Forbes — 
the  Laird  of  Culloden — in  Inverness-shire ; and 
doubtless,  if  generally  adopted  by  landlords,  many 
old  monuments,  even  now,  might  be  preserved, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  such  restriction,  will  cease 
to  be  visible  before  the  end  of  this  century.  There 
seems  to  be  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  such  preservation,  but  not  to 
advance  money  for  the  purpose.  In  Anglesea 
recently  some  remains  were  pointed  out  to  the  writer 
as  being  those  of  a cromlech  which  a prior  tenant 
had  destroyed  in  a “drunken  spree.”  A fine  crom- 
lech at  Slathey,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  another  near 
Jlarlborough,  have  been  destroyed  by  the  tenants 
since  the  Ordnance  surveys  were  taken  a few  years 
ago.  Other  instances  of  Vandalism  might  be  re- 
corded, including  the  destruction  of  the  Constantine 
dolmen,  in  the  West  of  Cornwall — a national  loss. 
From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  May,  184T,  it 
appears  that  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lemon  offered  to 
purchase  this  relic,  but  the  then  owner  demanded 
£500  for  it.  Landlords  themselves,  however,  some- 
times cause  these  monuments  to  be  destroyed  for 
building  purposes,  &c.  It  is  most  desirable,  .says 
Mr.  Cooke,  that  ancient  buildings,  monuments,  and 
their  sites  should  be  included  in  all  the  Ordnance 
maps,  and  archseological  societies  would  confer  a 
benefit  upon  posterity — as  Dr.  W.  Boilase,  Dr. 
Stukeley,  and  other  antiquarians,  have  upon  their 
posterity — by  causing  accurate  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs to  be  taken  of  notable  buildings,  cromlechs, 
kistvaens,  pillars,  encampments,  &c.,in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — On  .Satur- 
day evening  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  was  held  at  the  Hanover-square 
Rooms,  Mr.  C.  B.  ATgnoles,  the  President,  in  the 
chair,  ilr.  Goschen  responded  for  the  Navy,  Lord 
Halifax  for  her  klajesty’s  ^linisters,  and  the  Earl'  of 
Kimberley  for  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  profession  of 
ciml  engineering  was  perhaps  the  noblest  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
spealdng  of  the  kind  of  education  required  in  a civil 
engineer,  deprecated  too  much  attention  being  paid 
to  ancient  history,  and  advocated  the  imparting  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  power  of  natural  forces, 
such  .as  attraction  and  electricity,  and  of  the  way  to 
direct  and  regulate  them  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION 
OF  1871. 

TO  our  mind,  the  first  sight  of  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  is  the  most  pleasant 
coup  d'ccil  of  the  season.  The  treat  is  en- 
hanced this  year  by  the  exemplary  way  in 
which  the  “ hangers  ” have  performed  their 
not  very  light  or  grateful  task,  and  for  which 
they  deserve  our  warmest  congi’atulations. 
The  arrangement  of  the  pictures  is  fit  once 
symmetrical  and  well-balanced,  and  the  finest 
works  are  so  surrounded  that  they  are  en- 
shrined and  supported,  while  they  in  their 
turn  sujjport  and  enhance  the  works  around 
them.  Attention  is  called  at  once  t.o  the 
chief  pictnres,  and  passes  from  the  jewels  to 
the  gold  in  which  they  are  set.  IVe  should 
mention  too  that  the  line  of  pictures  has  been 
raised  this  year,  so  that  a larger  number  of 
works  will  find  room  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy,  and  when  the  galleries  are  crowded 
the  people  who  are  unable  to  see  the  pictures 
equal  with  the  eye,  may  turn  their  attention 
to  those  works  which  have  been  raised  to  a 
higher  level.  On  first  entering  the  exhibition 
we  are  naturally  attracted  by  the  dead  white 
of  the  sculpture.  In  the  vestibule  stand  two 
fine  bnsts,  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  Neville 
Burnard,  the  other  of  Sir  Hope  Grant,  by 
Thomas  Woolner ; bnt  leaving  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject  for  later  considera- 
tion, let  us  enter  the  first  room,  and  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  pictures.  Mr.  Vicat 
Cole  will  greatly  add  to  his  reputation  by 
his  fine  landscape.  No.  52,  “ Autumn  Gold,” 
a cornfield  on  the  slopes  of  the  Surrey 
hills,  looking  over  the  weald  of  Sussex.  Seldom 
has  the  hue  of  afternoon  sun  been  better  given, 
while  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  the 
reaper  with  his  sheaves,  and  the  loaded  waggon, 
is  excellent.  Without  coming  at  all  too 
forward,  or  obtruding  themselves  upon  the 
eye,  they  greatly  add  to  the  composition. 
Opposite  this  picture  hangs  Millais’s  fine  land- 
scape, “ Chill  October,”  of  a river  with  a few 
willows  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  wind 
shaking  the  dry  reeds  in  the  foreground. 
There  is  rain  in  the  air,  but  it  is  a fresh  breezy 
day,  and  the  running  water,  whose  smooth 
surface  is  broken  by  slight  silver  ripplings,  is 
gradated  imperceptibly  away  into  the  far  dis  • 
tance  with  consummate  power.  Mr.  Cooper’s 
picture,  “ Amongst  the  Fells,”  a snowstorm 
and  sheep,  rather  disfigures  the  room  by  its 
overwhiteness.  No.  70,  “ Rosy  Cheeks,”  by 
G.  A.  Storey,  is  a clever  fresh  picture  of 
children  gathering  apples,  the  children  being 
evidently  portraits.  Mr.  Mac  Whirter’s  land- 
scape we  cannot  praise  ; it  is  only  a common- 
place bit  of  scene-painting.  Mr.  Armitage’s 
“ Peace  ” depicts  French  peasants  ploughing 
up  bullets,  bits  of  helmets,  and  other  relics  of 
war.  No.  58,  “ Queen  Mary  Led  to  Execution,” 
by  L.  J.  Pott,  is  a work  of  much  merit  by  a 
young  man.  Coming  down  a flight  of  stairs, 
the  balustrade  and  landings  hung  with  black, 
is  the  imprisoned  Queen,  who  seems  dazed 
with  a vague  feeling  of  coming  terror.  Her 
armed  governor,  who  evidently  loathes  his  task, 
leads  her  on.  In  the  background  are  attendants, 
and  descending  the  steps  are  armed  retainers 
and  the  chaplain  of  the  castle.  Notwith- 
standing some  defects  of  execution,  there  is 
much  promise  in  this  woi'k.  “ A Question  of 
Propriety,”  vide  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Seville  in  1689,  by  E.  Long,  is  pleasant  in 
colour.  The  subject  is  a dancing  girl  who  is 
brought  before  the  Inquisition  for  them  to 
judge  if  her  performance  is  correct.  The 
various  ways  in  which  these  “ elders  ” gaze 
upon  her  dancing  are  well  given.  Passing 
into  Gallery  No.  II.,  Mr.  Leslie’s  large  picture 
of  “ Nausicaa  and  her  Maids,”  No.  103, 
instantly  arrests  attention.  The  painter  has 
chosen  his  subject  from  the  6th  chapter  of 
the  1st  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and  seized  the 
moment  where  the  princess,  having  gone  out 
with  her  attendants  to  wash  the  regal  robes, 
afterwards  rests  to  partake  of  the  viands  pro- 
vided by  the  Queen,  just  before  Ulysses,  who 
is  hidden  near,  shows  himself,  and  claims  the 
protection  of  the  nymph.  In  the  foreground, 


Nansiciia.  with  a ball  in  her  hand,  crowned 
with  myrtle  and  dressed  in  white,  reclines 
upon  a blue  rug.  She  is  a lovely  creature — 
an  ideal  princess,  the  creation  of  the  painter’s 
brain,  and  her  maidens,  almost  equally  beauti- 
ful, are  groujjed  around  her.  The  one  in 
green,  who  is  arranging  Nausiciia’s  wreath,  is 
specially  graceful  and  elegant.  The  one 
standing  on  the  right,  darker  in  colour  than 
the  rest,  and  evidently  inferior  in  rank,  holds 
the  newly-laved  garments  in  her  arms.  The 
back-ground  is  tender  and  spring-like,  and 
thoroughly  English  in  feeling  ; but  somehow 
Mr.  Leslie’s  power  of  painting  is  so  great, 
and  his  sense  of  beauty  so  conqdete,  that 
this  peculiarity,  instead  of  being  a crime, 
is  another  addition  to  the  charms  of  his 
work.  Mr.  Leslie,  perhaps  from  the  habit 
of  painting  out  of  doors,  adopts  a very 
brilliant  key,  and  avoids  darks  in  his  picture. 
No.  81,  “ Dr.  Harvey  and  the  Children  of 
Charles  I.,”  by  Mr.  Yeames,  depicts  the  fol- 
lowing incident  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  : 
The  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
being  entrusted  with  the  children  of  the  ill- 
fated  King  during  the  wars  of  the  Common- 
wealth, led  them  into  the  fields,  and  being 
absorbed  in  a book  failed  to  observe  that  they 
had  strayed  into  danger,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  bullets  from  a distant  skirmish  came 
whistling  past  him  that  he  was  aroused  to  the 
peril  of  the  two  boys,  who  are  pourtrayed  as 
having  climbed  up  the  bank  to  look  on  at  the 
fray.  The  combination  of  landscape  and 
figure  in  this  picture  is  good,  and  it  is  a great 
improvement  on  Mr.  Ycames's  late  works. 
Mr.  Calderon  has  a very  excellent  portrait 
picture  in  this  room  ; the  lady’s  green  and 
white  dress  is  capitally  painted  ; her  action, 
too,  is  characteristic,  hlr.  I’rinsep’s  portrait 
of  a lady  and  child — the  lady  in  a red  dress 
— is  boldly  painted  ; so  too,  are  his  two  boys, 
one  clinging  to  a balustrade,  the  other  fond- 
ling a white  cat.  No.  122,  “The  Avenue 
Deubies,”  by  R.  Redgrave,  is  a very  bright 
and  sunny  landscape ; the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground are  evidently  portraits.  “ The  Death 
of  Buckingham,”  by  I).  W.  Winfield,  is  a 
powerful  work,  rich  in  colour,  and  though 
the  subject  is  full  of  horror,  it  is  not  at  all 
ghastly  in  treatment.  It  represents  the  dead 
body  of  that  Duke  of  Buckingham  whom 
F elton  murdered  laid  out  on  a billiard-table 
in  a hall.  Down  the  staircase  come  his  wife 
and  sister,  appalled  at  the  fearful  sight  below, 
and  on  the  ground  lies  the  long  knife  with 
which  the  murder  was  committed.  The  fore- 
shortening of  the  figure  of  Buckingham  is 
admirable.  “ Cromwell  Sitting  for  his  Por- 
trait,” by  F.  S.  Cary,  is  capital  in  colour,  and 
a work  of  much  merit.  “ Colder  than  Snow,” 
by  G.  H.  Boughton,  is  very  well  painted,  but 
the  story  it  is  supposed  to  tell  is  somewhat 
confused.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  picture  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  is  unfortunate  in 
composition ; the  figures  are  too  small  for  the 
canvas,  and  there  is  no  dignity  in  the  action 
or  figure  of  the  king,  which  is,  besides,  badly 
drawn.  No.  109,  by  H.  Roberts,  is  a clever 
work.  The  subject  is  a Puritan  soldier  lead- 
ing a party  out  of  a wood  on  the  track  of 
footsteps  ; they  are  marching  as  if  in  fear  of 
being  surprised.  The  work  is  exceedingly 
well  painted  and  truthful ; but  the  heads  have 
too  much  the  aspect  of  being  drawn  from  the 
same  model.  The  landscape  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  excellent.  Mr.  Hardy  sends  the  old 
story  of  “The  Wedding  Breakfast”  (No.  121), 
a very  pleasantly  painted  work.  The  sisters 
and  brothers  and  other  relations  of  the  bride 
sit  round  the  table ; the  father  has  just  risen 
to  drink  health  to  the  young  couple, 
while  his  father  looks  on,  and  remembers  the 
time  long  ago  when  he  did  the  same  thing  for 
the  present  speaker.  ‘ ‘ The  Children’s  Dance  ” 
(No.  126),  by  G.  B.  O’Neill,  though  less 
firmly  painted  than  Mr.  Hardy’s  picture,  is  a 
pleasant  work.  Blooming  little  girls  between 
eight  and  ten,  an  age  when  dancing  is  really 
pretty,  skim  round  with  their  younger  brothers 
—an  elder  sister  presides  at  the  piano — while 
the  grandparents  look  on  with  tender  admira- 
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tion.  The  servants  peeping  from  the  stair- 
case appear,  to  us,  a little  small. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  room  on  the 
north  side  is  placed  Mr.  Leighton’s  “ Her- 
cules Struggling  with  Death  over  the  Body  of 
Alcestis,”  an  attempt  after  that  higher  branch 
of  art  so  much  needed  in  the  Academy. 
Stretched  out  on  a bier  across  the  jiictuic 
lies  the  apparently  dead  body  of  the  devoted 
wife,  with  a wreath  of  myrtle,  and  robed  in 
white  drapery.  In  front  of  lier  on  the  left 
are  maide*tis  weeping  and  strewing  flowers. 
On  the  right  Death  tries  to  enter  to  carry 
away  his  prey,  but  is  forced  back  by  Her- 
cules. The  action  of  the  two  figures  is  finely 
conceived.  In  the  centre  the  bereaved  hus- 
band, in  an  agony  of  grief,  gives  vent  to  his 
sorrow.  A storm  rolling  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  sun  breaking  forth,  indicates 
the  return  to  life  of  the  victim  whom  Her- 
cules succeeds  in  rescuing  from  the  destroyer. 
The  whole,  though  a noble  conception,  seems 
to  want  a little  more  vigour  in  the  darks,  and 
we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  back  of  Hercules’s  right  arm.  As 
opposed  in  manner  as  it  is  in  position  to  Mr. 
Leighton’s  picture  is  a work  of  much  im- 
portance by  Frith,  “The  Salon  d’Or  at  Horn- 
burg,”  showing  a phase  of  life  and  a state  of 
society  by  which  modern  civilisation  is  dis- 
graced, and  which  will,  we  hof)e,  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  the  centre  is  a des- 
perate woman  leaving  the  table ; having 
staked  her  last  stake,  hope  has  given  place  to 
desperation,  we  can  divine  the  end  ; near  her 
a husband  is  presenting  his  wife,  who  takes  it 
reluctantly,  with  some  of  his  ill-gotten  gains. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  is  a woman 
who  has  grown  old  at  the  gaming  boai-d  ; she 
knows  all  the  shifts,  meannesses,  and  petti- 
nesses of  a gamester’s  life,  and  she  still  makes 
an  effort  to  appear  youthful  in  her  get-up. 
At  the  end  of  the  table  a young  man  anxious 
to  make  another  stake  is  restrained  by  his 
wife.  The  stolid,  bored  look  of  the  officials, 
weary  with  the  routine  of  duties  in  which 
they  have  no  interest,  contrasts  with  the 
intense  attention  and  anxiety  of  the  players — 
Le  jeu  est  fail — the  dealer  is  about  to  give 
out  the  cards,  the  two  croupiers  (one  of  whom 
examines  his  watch  to  see  if  the  time  is  not 
nearly  up)  are  ready  to  take  in  the  stakes, 
and  the  president  sits  overlooking  the  whole. 
Behind  him  are  groups  of  the  usual  visitors 
to  this  fashionable  bath;  some  of  them,  pretty 
girls  in  the  first  freshness  of  blooming  youth, 
are  about  to  stake,  out  of  mere  desire  for 
amusement,  a small  sum  upon  the  gaming 
table,  little  thinking  that  many  of  the  now  hard- 
faced  habitues  began  in  the  same  way.  The 
picture,  though  capitally  painted,  leaves  an 
unpleasant  impression  on  the  mind,  because 
it  delineates  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the 
human  race,  and  while  we  gaze  we  earnestly 
hope  that  this  picture  will  soon  be  no  longer 
a ghastly  reality,  but  a memento  of  the  jiast. 
Next  to  this  picture  is  a fine  portrait  of  IMr. 
Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  by  II.  T.  Wells. 
The  west  end  centre  is  occupied  by  the 
principal  work  of  Mr.  hlillais.  The  subject 
is  taken  from  that  passage  in  Exodus 
which  describes  the  battle  against  Amalek, 
when  the  Israelites  prevailed  only  when 
the  arms  of  Moses  were  I’aised  to  Heaven,  so 
that  they  were  held  up  by  Aaron  and  Hur  till 
the  setting  sun,  when  the  victory  rested  with 
the  children  of  Israel.  This  is  a very  ambi- 
tious attempt  by  hir.  Millais,  and  a very  suc- 
cessful one,  powerful  in  colour  and  grandly 
drawn.  The  law-giver  is  dressed  in  a dark 
robe,  whereas  as  a Levite  he  should  have 
been  arrayed  in  white  ; but  this  is  an  anach- 
ronism which  the  painter  may  have  deemed 
necessary  to  the  composition  of  his  work.  He 
has  shown  great  strength  of  mind  in  giving 
the  Jewish  type  of  features  to  the  three 
Hebrews,  though  it  is  not  at  all  painfully 
insisted  on.  On  either  side  of  this  picture 
are  works  by  Horsley  and  Ward.  In  N o.  182, 

“ Anna  Boleyn  at  the  Queen’s  Stairs,  Tower,” 
Mr.  IVard  has  chosen  the  moment  when  the 
unhappy  Queen  first  feels  a strong  present!- 
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iiient  of  her  approaching  fate.  She  is  des- 
cribed as  throwing  herself  down  on  the  stej), 
and  exclaiming,  “ Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  !” 
Behind  her,  on  the  right,  is  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  and  his  suite,  who  naturally  look 
on  callously  at  her  woe.  Mr.  Horsley,  in  No. 
193,  gives  us  a scene  from  the  life  of  a still 
more  unfortunate  Queen,  Mary  Stuart,  when 
under  the  care  of  Lord  Shrewsbury  she  suffers 
from  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  proud  Bess 
of  Hardwick.  Mary  is  feeding  the  pigeons, 
birds  as  pretty  and  bright  as  herself,  but  free, 
■while  the  nobler  bird  is  enthralled  in  a 
'Cage.  The  little  page  who  holds  the  ]date 
of  bread-crumbs  for  her  forgets  the  respect 
he  owes  to  his  sovereign  while  engaged 
in  a deep  reverence  to  her  haughty 
gaoler.  His  action  is  rather  awkward,  though 
the  idea  is  good.  On  the  left  two  women 
attendants  rise  respectfully  from  their  seats. 
This  picture  is  painted  with  all  Mr.  Horsley’s 
crispness  and  fondness  for  cheerful  colouring. 
Mr.  Hook  has  two  pictures  in  this  room,  a 
shepherd  boy  extracting  a thorn  from  the  foot 
of  his  dog,  a few  sheep,  and  the  usual  rural 
background,  make  such  a picture  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  from  Mr.  Hook,  charmingly 
green,  and  full  of  true  country  feeling.  His 
Norwegian  subject  in  this  room  has  all  the 
verdure  of  England,  and  but  for  the  curious 
•erections  for  trapping  the  salmon  might  have 
been  painted  from  many  parts  of  Cornwall  or 
Scotland.  Mr.  Calderon’s  chief  work  is  in  this 
room.  No.  166,  “OnHertVayto  the  Throne.” 
A young  and  beautiful  queen  is  having  the 
last  touches  put  to  her  toilet  ere  the  two 
ushers  in  waiting  draw  aside  the  curtains  of 
the  state  apartment.  A bevy  of  fair  ladies, 
graceful  and  charming,  are  following  her  dowm 
the  stairs.  The  dresses  are  well  treated, 
■nicely  finished,  without  intruding  on  the  eye, 
and  the  execution  is  agreeable.  It  is  a picture 
of  much  grace  and  beauty.  Mr.  Calderon  is 
much  stronger  in  his  work  this  year  than  last. 
The  new  Associate,  Mr.  Marks,  sends  a capital 
picture,  “The  Bookw'orm.”  The  old  man  is  a 
wonderful  bit  of  character,  and  all  the 
•accessories  of  the  picture — the  quaint  skele- 
tons of  birds,  the  books,  and  instruments— are 
most  carefully  and  conscientiously  wrought. 
No.  144,  “ Cleopatre  apporte  a Cesar  dans  un 
Tapis,”  by  Gerome,  is  not  an  agreeable 
picture,  though  the  quality  of  painting  is 
excellent.  No.  210,  “A  Roman  Emperor, 
A.D.  41,”  by  Alma  Tadema,  is  one  of  the 
largest  works  ever  exhibited  on  the  walls  of 
the  Academy  by  this  painter.  It  has  all  his 
usual  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  Roman  life, 
and  the  same  power  of  restrained  colour  as 
his  other  works  exhibited  in  this  country  ; 
but  this  picture  is  painted  with  greater  bold- 
ness and  facility,  and  is  quite  one  of  the 
painter’s  masterpieces.  The  subject  is  the 
murder  of  Caligula  by  the  praetorian  guard. 
The  dead  Emperor,  with  three  or  four  com- 
panions, has  fallen  at  the  base  of  a terminal 
bust.  The  author  of  the  crime,  Cassius 
•Chaerea,  a tribune  and  captain  of  the  guard, 
by  withdrawing  a curtain  has  just  discovered 
Claudius,  uncle  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
salutes  him  emperor.  Claudius,  who  is  in 
deadly  fear  of  sharing  his  nephew’s  fate, 
imagines  that  he  is  being  mocked,  and  listens 
to  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  women 
and  soldiers  rather  as  if  they  were  savage 
outcries  of  vengeance  than  acclamations  in 
his  favour.  The  marks  of  bloody  fingers  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  bust  are  tokens  of  the 
recent  fray.  Observe  the  careful  finish  and  the 
delicacy  of  handling  in  the  painting  of  the  pave- 
ment and  the  marble  cojumn.  This  picture 
will  claim  much  attention,  and  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  public.  We  must,  however, 
•criticise  the  groiqiing  of  the  dead,  Avho  lie  all 
together  in  such  an  involved  heap  that  the 
different  figures  cannot  be  disentangled.  jMr. 
Cope’s  picture  of  Guy  showing  the  plans  of 
the  hospital  which  he  intended  to  found  to 
his  friend  Dr.  IMead  is  an  historical  incident 
of  much  interest,  and  painted  -with  all  IMr. 
Cope’s  r;sual  carefulness.  “Annie,”  by  J. 
Archer,  is  a very  elegant  and  pretty  portrait 


of  a young  girl  about  seventeen  ; the  same 
painter  has  another  subject  picture  in  this 
room.  Mr.  Mason  sends  a landscape  placed  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  delicate  and  truthful  in 
colour.  The  President  has  two  large  works 
in  this  gallery — one  an  equestrian  i^ortrait  of 
Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett.  The  new  Painter- 
in-Ordinary,  Mr.  Sant,  sends  a charming  por- 
trait of  his  daughter,  which  has  something  of 
the  freshness  and  grace  of  Gainsborough. 
Mr.  Knight  has  a good  half-length  portrait 
of  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Green.  Mr.  "Watts 
sends  the  two  handsome  Academicians, 
jMillais  and  Leighton.  To  the  latter  he  has 
not  done  full  justice,  but  the  head  of  Millais 
is  a characteristic  likeness,  painted  with  great 
power  and  feeling  for  colour.  Though  many 
Academicians  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
we  think  this  may  safely  be  pronounced  a 
more  than  average  exhibition,  and  having 
gone  thus  far  and  criticised  the  principal  works 
in  the  great  room,  we  must  put  off  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  remaining  galleries 
for  a later  notice. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
PORTLAND  CEMENT.* 

IN  a previou.s  paper  f the  author  had  .stated  that 
“further  experiments  'svere  desirable,  on  the 
strength  of  and  adhesion  between  bricks  and  cement 
under  varying  circumstances;  on  the  limit  to  the  in- 
crease of  strength  with  age ; on  the  relative  strength  of 
concrete  made  with  various  proportions  of  cement 
and  ballast,”  &c.  The  experiments  described  in  this 
paper  ■were  made  ■with  the  view  of  throwing 
additional  light  upon  these  points  ; and  might  serve 
to  show  those  interested  in  tlie  subject  the  direction 
which  their  inquiries  might  advantageous!}'  take, 
and  the  large  field  yet  open  for  their  labours. 

Before  describing  the  new  series  of  experiments, 
some  of  the  points  in  the  previous  paper  were 
reviewed.  Among  these  were  “the  limit  to  the 
increase  of  strength  with  age,”  ■which  Tables  XVIII., 
XXIV.,  XXV.,  and  XXIX.  were  intended  to 
illustrate,  and  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years 
was  given. 

Table  XVIII.  had  contained  the  results  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  experiments,  intended  to  extend 
over  ten  years,  with  Portland  cement,  weighing 
1231b.  to  the  bushel.  Neat  cement,  which  at  seven 
days  broke  at  817.11b.  increased  gradually  in 
strength,  till  at  two  years  it  bore  a tensile  strain  of 
1324'91b.  By  the  extended  tables  it  was  shown  that 
the  maximum  had  been  attained  at  two  years,  and 
that  the  result  was  1327'31b.  at  seven  years.  "With 
sand  in  equal  proportions  the  increase  in  strength 
continued ; ' that  which  at  seven  days  broke  at 
353'21b.,  at  one  month  at452'51b.,  and  at  two  years 
at  790’31b.,  or  42,  50,  and  GO  per  cent,  of  neat 
cement  respectively ; bore  818’llb.  at  four  years, 
8211b.  at  five  j'ears,  819’51b.  at  six  years,  and 
863 'Gib.  at  seven  years,  being  about  65  per  cent,  of 
neat  cement. 

Table  XXIV.  gave  the  strength  of  Roman  cement 
at  various  stages  from  seven  days  to  six  years.  The 
results  did  not  uniformly  and  regularly  increase 
This  cement  bore  a strain  of  201’831b.  at  seven  days, 
37G'81b.  at  six  months,  323‘81b.  at  twelve  months, 
4381b.  at  two  years,  450'81b.  at  three  year-s,  512’Glb. 
at  four  years,  46G'91b.  at  five  year.s,  and  466'61b. 
at  six  years.  The  irregularities  were  very  great, 
and  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  this  kind  of 
cement  was  not  nearly  so  uniform  in  strength  as 
Portland  cement,  and  that  though  two-thirds  of  the 
price  it  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  strength,  and 
therefore  double  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  measured 
by  strength. 

T.able  XXV.  related  to  another  Roman  cement, 
and  brought  down  the  experiments  five  3'ears  later. 
Cement  which  at  seven  days  broke  with  a tensile 
strain  of  2321b.,  and  attained  to  its  maximum 
G43‘llb.  at  twelve  months,  broke  at  54G-3!b.  at  two 
year.s,  fi03’8Ib.  at  three  years,  632'21b.  at  four  years, 
(i27'41b.  at  five  years,  and  666'41b.  at  six  years. 

Table  XXIX.  referred  to  Medina  cement,  which 
at  .seven  days  bore  strains  of  92'llb.  (l.st  series),  and 
2111b.  (2nd  .series),  attained  a maximum  strength  of 
47G‘91b.  at  twelve  months,  and  bore  011I3’ 27Glb.  at 
two  3’ears. 

As  a preliminarv  to  the  further  experiments  here- 
after described,  upwards  of  two  hundred  were  made 
to  ascertain  if  the  form  of  mould  which  had  been 


* Al)stract  of  paper  re.ad  by  Mr.  JOHN  Gr.cnt,  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  April  25. 

t T'i'ie  Minutes  of  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Session  1SG5-G,  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  G6. 


previously  used  coitld  be  improved.  The  results  of 
tliese  were  given  in  Table  V.  No.  1 was  that  which 
had  been  adopted  at  first  (Januar}-,  1859),  because 
found  in  use  both  in  France  and  England.  No.  2 
showed  the  same  size,  with  the  inner  angles  rounded 
off.  Twenty  moulds  were  made  of  each  kind  ; ten 
were  broken  at  seven  days,  and  ten  at  thirty  (ia3's, 
all  having  been  kept  in  water.  Forms  2 and  3 gave 
the  highest  results,  and  it  was  therefore  presumed 
that  No.  2,  the  form  of  mould  shown  in  Plate  3 of 
the  original  paper,  was  of  all  these  the  least  subject 
to  error  and  irregularit}'.  The  later  investigations 
of  Mr.  Bramwell,  “ On  the  Influence  of  Form  on 
Strength,”  would  lead  to  fimther  experiments  on  this 
point.  A large  number  of  experiments  had  been 
made  as  to  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  distortion  from 
the  line  of  strain.  The  plan  originalh'  adopted  was 
shown  on  Plate  2 of  the  former  paper.  Another 
method  was  also  shown  on  Plate  4,  but  it  was  found 
that  moulds  frequently  broke  at  the  holes  in  each 
end  of  the  specimen  instead  of  at  the  neck.  The 
original  form  of  clips  was  therefore  reverted  to,  but 
in  combination  with  knife-edges  at  each  end  of  the 
clips. 

The  next  step  was  to  establish  the  conditions  to 
be  observed  in  the  following  new  series  of  experi- 
ments : — 

A.  On  the  strength  of  Portland  Cement  tested  by 
tensile  strain  at  different  periods,  from  one  day  to 
twelve  months,  mixed  b}'  hand  and  ground  in  a 
mortar  mill. 

B.  On  the  adhesion  between  bricks  cemented  ■with 
Portland  Cement  and  lime  mortars,  tested  by  tensile 
strain  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 

C.  On  the  strength  of  Portland  Cement  neat,  and 
with  different  proportions  of  sand,  tested  at  the  end 
of  twelve  months,  by  compression  in  a h3'draulic 
press.  Size,  9in.  by  4|-in.  by  Sin. 

D.  On  concretes  of  different  proportions  of  Port- 
land Cement  and  lime,  -with  gravel,  sand,  and  other 
materials,  tested  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  b}- 
compression.  Size,  12in.  b}'  12in.  b}'  12in.,  and  Gin. 
by  Gin.  by  Gin. 

For  these  experiments  38  bushels  of  Portland 
cement  were  procured ; the  gross  weight  being 
4,3001b.  lloz.,  or  113'17Glb.  per  bushel.  "When 
sifted  through  a sieve  of  four  hundred  holes  per 
square  inch  this  was  reduced  to  4,2011b.  4oz.,  or 
110'561b.  per  “striked”  bushel.  About  361b.  were 
afterwards  rubbed  through  the  sieve ; 341b.  would 
not  pass,  and  there  was  a loss  of  291b.  A certain 
quantity  of  cement  was  sifted,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  gain  by  sifting  was  about  14  per  cent. 

The  following  were  the  weights  per  bushel  and  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  materials  used  in  the  new  series  of 
experiments  : — 


Materials. 

Weight  of  One 
Bushel. 

Weight  of  One 
Cubic  Foot. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Portland  cement 

110-5G 

8G-375 

Sand  and  ballast 

123-40 

96-400 

Portland  stone 

98-30 

7t>*ot)U 

Broken  granite  

116-00 

90-625 

„ pottery  

113-00 

88-280 

„ slag 

107-00 

83-594 

„ flints  

126-00 

98-440 

„ glass  

120-00 

93-750 

Table  VI.,  Series  A.,  gave  the  strength  of  the 
Portland  cement  used  tLoughout  these  experiments 
at  different  periods  from  one  da}’  to  t^welve  months ; 
first,  mixed  by  hand,  and  next,  mixed  in  a mortar 
mill  for  thirty  minutes.  In  the  first  case  the  maxi- 
mum strength  seemed  to  have  been  attained  at  four 
months  ; in  the  second,  at  one  month  ; the  greatest 
strength  of  that  mixed  b}'  hand  was  about  double 
that  mixed  in  a mortar  mill.  The  hand-mixed 
cement  maintained  its  strength ; the  miU-mixed 
declined  from  its  maximum  at  a month  to  the  end 
of  the  experiments.  This  result  was  probably  due 
partly  to  the  process  of  cr3'stallisation,  or  setting, 
having  been  interrupted  by  the  continued  agitation, 
and  p,artly  to  the  destruction  by  attrition  of  the 
angular  form  of  the  particles. 

Table  VII.,  Series  B,  on  the  tensile  strain  re- 
quired to  separate  bricks  cemented  together  with 
Borland  cement  and  lime  mortars,  would  require  to 
be  greiitly  extended  before  trustworthy  deductions 
could  be  made  from  them.  In  the  case  of  perforated 
bricks  the  cement  mortar  seemed  to  act  as  dowels 
between  the  bricks,  and  the  results  w’ere  consequent!}' 
high.  The  Suffolk  and  Fareham  red  bricks  atlhered 
well  to  the  mortar. 

Table  VIII.,  Series  C,  on  the  strength  of  Port- 
land cement  bricks  tested  by  crushing,  was,  so  far  as 
it  went,  ver}’  instructive.  As  a rule,  strength  in- 
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creased  with  density.  When  the  cement  was  in  less 
proportions  to  the  sand  than  1 to  2,  or  I to  3,  those 
dried  in  air  bore  a greater  pressure  than  those  kept 
for  twelve  months  in  water.  This  woidd  lead  to  the 
inference  that  when  the  quantity  of  cement  was 
small,  bricks  or  blocks  of  concrete  should  be  kept 
some  time  out  of  water,  to  harden  before  being  used. 
Contrasting  the  strengh  of  these  concrete  bricks  with 
different  clay  bricks,  it  was  found  that  down  to  the 
proportion  of  6 to  I the  former  compared  favourably. 
Thus,  bricks  made  of  neat  cement  bore  a pressure 
equal  to  that  of  Staffordshire  blue  bricks  or  best 
Fareham  red  bricks.  Bricks  made  in  the  propor- 
tions of  from  2 to  1 to  G to  1 of  cement  were  equal 
to  picked  clay  bricks  of  six  varieties. 

The  D series  showed  the  strength  of  concrete 
bricks  made  with  Portland  cement,  mixed  with 
various  metals  in  different  jiroportions,  and  crushed 
after  being  kept  a year,  half  of  them  in  air  and  half 
in  water.  The  general  deductions  were,  that  those 
made  with  the  largest  proportion  of  cement  were  the 
strongest,  the  strength  being  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  cement.  Tables  were  given  of  the 
strength  of  12in.  and  Gin.  cubes  of  concrete  made 
with  ballast,  Portland  stone,  broken  granite,  pottery, 
slag,  flints,  and  glass,  mixed  wdth  Portland  cement 
in  the  proportions  of  G,  8,  and  10  to  1,  and  com- 
pressed. Half  were  kept  in  w'ater  for  twelve 
months.  The  most  prominent  result  of  these  tables 
was  that  concrete  made  of  broken  stone  or  broken 
pottery,  was  mucli  stronger  than  that  made  of 
gravel,  due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  cement  absorbed  in  the  latter  case  in  cement- 
ing the  finer  particles  of  sand,  and  partly  to  the 
■want  of  angularity  in  the  gravel.  Compression 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  cement  alike 
increased  strength.  In  making  concrete  bricks  or 
blocks  of  moderate  size  compression  might  be  applied 
with  advantage  ; but  with  large  masses  of  concrete 
it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  without  running  the 
risk  of  interrupting  the  process  of  crystallisation  or 
setting,  which  commenced  immediately  on  the  appli- 
cation of  moisture.  The  cost  of  labour  so  applied 
would  therefore  be  better  employed  in  a larger  ad- 
mixture of  cenient. 

The  different  modes  of  using  Portland  cement  in 
the  construction  of  sewers  were  described : in  some 
cases  only  as  a foundation  or  as  a backing  for 
brickwork ; in  others  sewers,  4ft.  Gin.  by  3ft.,  of 
concrete  were  lined,  with  half-brickwork ; and  in 
other  instances  sewers  were  formed  entirely  of  con- 
crete in  the  proportions  of  1 of  cement  to  6 of  sand. 
The  cost  of  this  concrete  was  less  than  half  that  of 
brickwork,  but  if  rendered  inside  with  cement  it  was 
about  the  same  as  if  lined  with  half  brick — perhaps 
the  cheapest  form  of  sewer,  combining  strength  with 
soundness.  Sewers  and  culverts  of  almost  any  size 
might  be  made  on  this  principle.  Sewers  made  of 
concrete  and  not  rendered  inside,  though  some- 
what cheaper,  had  one  practical  disadvantage  in 
busy  thoroughfares,  inasmuch  as  they  required  a 
long  length  of  centering,  on  account  of  the  slow 
setting  of  the  concrete,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  about  double  the  length  of  trench  should 
be  open  at  one  time.  The  cost  of  a concrete  sewer, 
4ft.  by  2ft.  Sin.  was  10s.  per  lineal  foot,  exclusive 
of  excavation.  Under  the  same  contract  a brick 
sewer  of  the  same  size,  9iu.  thick,  cost  16s.  6d. 
Another  concrete  sewer,  7ft.  9in.  in  diameter,  cost 
16s.,  or  inclusive  of  earthw'ork,  side  entrances, 
junctions,  &c.,  about  23s.  per  lineal  foot.  This 
sewer  was  in  some  respects  exceptional,  inasmuch 
as  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  arch  over  a 
previously  existing  invert ; the  lower  half  was, 
however,  rendered  with  cement  and  sand,  in  equal 
proportions  lin.  thick.  Everything  being  taken 
into  consideration,  the  most  economical  combination 
was  4|^in.  of  brickwork  in  cement  and  the  rest  in 
concrete.  Another  sewer  9ft.  by  9ft.,  of  concrete, 
with  a lining  of  4|^in.  brick  in  cement,  was  men- 
tioned. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Albert,  or  Southern 
Thames  Embankment,  it  was  originally  intended  to 
form  the  wall  of  brickwork,  with  a granite  facing  ; 
but  after  about  a fourth  part  of  the  work  had  been 
executed,  14,335  cubic  yards  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  made  in  the  proportions  of  6 to  1,  at  11s. 
per  cubic  yard,  were  substituted  for  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  brick  work,  at  30s.  per  cubic  yard. 

From  the  experience  already  gained  in  the  use  of 
Portland  cement  concrete,  there  would  seem  to  be 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  might 
be  applied.  It  was  gradually  being  brought  into 
use  in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  was  no  doubt  it 
would  be  still  more  extensively  employed  in  the 
construction  of  docks,  pier.s,  breakwaters,  and  other 
massive  engineering  works. 

Many  experiments  had  been  made  in  the  manu- 


facture of  bricks  of  different  proportions  of  Portland 
cement  and  sand,  and  these  were  equal  in  strength 
and  appearance  to  most  kinds  of  clay  bricks.  Where 
concrete  could  be  used  in  a mass,  it  was  cheaper 
than  when  used  in  the  form  of  blocks,  and  still 
cheaper  than  in  the  form  of  bricks.  In  1867,  a 
number  of  arches  were  formed  with  “ Betons 
Agglomdres,”  by  M.  Coignet,  under  the  steps  leading 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Albert  Embank- 
ment ; also  40ft.  of  sewer,  4ft.  by  2ft.  \iy  8in.,  in 
the  Camberwell-road.  Similar  arches  and  sewers 
were  constructed  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  and 
the  general  result  was  that  the  Portland  cement 
concrete  was  both  stronger  and  cheaper  than  the 
beton. 

Tables  were  given  of  the  strength  of  589,217 
bushels  of  Portland  cement  used  during  the  last  five 
years  on  various  works  south  of  the  Thames,  show- 
ing an  average  tensile  strain  at  the  end  of  a week  of 
806-631b.,  equal  to  358'51b.  per  square  inch,  being 
an  improvement  on  that  reported  live  years  ago  of 
2001b.  on  the  breaking  area  of  2 1 square  inches,  or 
891b.  per  square  inch.  The  quality  had  not  only 
been  maintained,  but  had  continued  to  improve. 
The  strength  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  of  37,200 
bushels  of  the  same  cement,  as  ascertained  by  eleven 
hundred  and  eighty  tests,  averaged  1,0241b.,  equal 
to  4551b.  per  square  inch,  showing  an  average  of 
2341b.,  or  30  per  cent,  over  the  cement  tested  at 
seven  days,  which  broke  at  7901b.  Wherever  the 
nature  of  the  work  w()uld  admit  of  it,  tests  at  the 
end  of  a month  would  be  found  more  satisfactory 
than  if  made  earlier,  as  heavy  cements,  though  the 
strongest  eventually,  were  the  slowest  to  set.  The 
standard  originally  specified  was  4001b.,  or  2^  square 
inches,  and  this  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  5001b., 
or  2221b.  per  square  inch  This  had  since  been 
increased  to  3501b.  per  square  inch,  or  7871b.  on  the 
breaking  area  at  seven  days.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison  the  same  sectional  area  at  the  breaking 
point  (2 '2  5 square  inches)  had  been  retained. 
Further  experience  had  confirmed  the  earlier  con- 
clusions, that  the  strength  of  Portland  cement 
increased  with  its  specific  gravity,  its  more  perfect 
pulverisation,  and  its  thorough  admixture  with  the 
minimum  quantity  of  water  in  forming  mortar. 
Heavy  cement,  weighing  1231b.  a bushel,  like  that 
referred  to  in  Table  XVIII.,  took  about  two  years 
to  attain  its  maximum  strength  used  neat ; but  by  the 
admixture  of  sand  or  gravel,  cement,  mortar,  or 
concrete  was  reduced  in  strength  and  set  less  rapidly 
than  neat  cement.  Roman  cement,  though  from  its 
quick  setting  property  very  valuable  for  many 
purposes,  deteriorated  by  exposmre  to  the  air  before 
use;  and  was  about  double  the  cost  of  Portland 
cement  if  measured  by  strength.  In  making  cement 
concrete  it  would  from  this  seem  desirable  to  spend 
no  more  time  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  affect 
a thorough  admixture  of  the  cement  with  the  sand 
and  gravel. 

• 

WORCESTER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  this  flourish- 
ing society  was  held  at  Worcester  on  the  15th 
inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl  Beauchamp.  The 
annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  Severn  Walker,  the 
hon.  sec.,  stated  that  the  first  excursion  of  the 
season  took  on  July  5 last,  to  the  neighbomhood 
of  Upton-on-Severn,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Eastington,  Longdon,  Pendock,  and  Birtsmorton. 
Eastington  is  stated  in  the  report  to  be  an  excellent 
example  of  an  ancient  timber  manor-house,  having 
the  hall  with  its  screen  perfect,  a picturesque  porch, 
richly-carved  barge  boards,  and  a bay  window  in 
the  first  floor,  connected  with  the  gable  in  an  unusual 
but  artistic  manner.  Pendock  Church  is  a small 
structure,  with  a massive  fourteenth  century 
western  tower.  The  north  and  south  doorways,  the 
jambs  of  the  chancel  arch,  aud  the  font,  are  Norman, 
but  the  windows  are  later  insertions.  Most  of  the 
old  open  seats  remain.  The  Church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  at  Birtsmorton,  is  an  aisleless  cross  church, 
with  western  tower  and  south  porch.  'Hie  side 
"windows  are  of  two  lights,  and  Middle-pointed  in 
style  ; those  at  the  gable  ends  of  three  lights,  and 
Third-pointed.  The  nave  is  filled  with  the  original 
open  oak  seats ; and  on  the  end  of  one  of  them  is 
fixed  a curious  cylindrical  alms  box.  The  wooden 
gates  across  the  chancel  arch  remain,  and  also  the 
returned  stall-like  seats  of  Elizabethan  character. 
Amongst  other  noteworthy  features  may  be  mentioned 
an  elegant  piscina  in  the  chancel,  a plainer  one 
with  a square  drain  in  the  south  chapel,  old  stained 
glass  in  the  east  and  nave  windows,  &c.  Near  to  the 
church  stands  the  Court-house,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  long  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Nanfan, 
and  in  which  Huskisson,  the  statesman,  was  born  in 
1769.  The  house  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 


but  tlic  gateway,  witli  its  ma.ssive  wooden  doors,  is 
probaldy  late  fourteenth  century  work. 

The  second  excursion  of  the  Society  took  place  on 
the  13th  of  September,  when  tlie  Abbey  Church  of 
Tewkesbury  and  the  curious  church  of  Deerhurst 
were  visited.  The  remarkable  architectural  features 
of  the  latter  building  were  pointed  out  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  G.  Butterworth.  After  dining  at  the  Swan 
Hotel,  Tewkesbury,  tbe  party,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bontell,  visited  the  Abbey 
Church,  with  its  fine  series  of  tombs,  chantry  chapels, 
and  other  monumental  remains. 

Of  the  works  executed  in  the  diocese,  the  report 
says  that  the  ])rincipal  work  done  at  the  Cathetlral 
during  the  past  year  is  the  pavement  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  and  eastern  transepts,  which  the  committee 
regret  being  unable  to  report  favourably  of.  It  is 
composed  of  red  and  yellow  Mansfield  stone  and 
Portland  stone,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a diamond- 
shaped pattern,  with  a quatrefoil  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  band  of  black  marble  in  the  centre.  The 
pattern  is  so  large — extending  the  whole  width  of  an 
aisle — as  to  diminish  the  apparent  size  of  the  build- 
ing; and  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  richness 
of  effect  renders  it  unworthy  of  this  important  and 
beautiful  stucture.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir  and  nave  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
both  in  design  and  material.  On  removing  the  effigy 
supposed  to  represent  Bishop  William  de  Blois  (who 
died  in  1236)  last  September,  a stone  coffin,  contain- 
ing a skeleton  and  fragments  of  vestments,  was  ex- 
posed to  \'iew.  Portions  of  as  many  as  ten  figures 
of  saints  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  together  with 
an  elegant  border,  fringe,  &c.,  were  found  in  tolerably 
good  preservation,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Chapter 
library.  Full-sized  drawings  of  all  these  fragments 
were  made  by  iMr.  C.  Henman,  jun.,  architect,  of 
Croydon,  and  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming 
“Sketch  Book”  of  the  Architectural  Association. 
An  appeal  made  last  spring  for  funds  to  complete  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  provide  internal 
fittings,  was  liberally  responded  to,  a larger  sum 
than  required  being  promi.sed  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks.  The  rough  surface  of  the  choir  vaulting  has 
been  plastered,  aud  Messrs.  Hardman  are  now  deco- 
rating it  in  gold  and  colour.  The  old  walls  have 
been  repaired,  and  other  works  are  said  to  be  in 
hand,  consequently  the  completion  of  this  important 
restoration  may  be  looked  for  at  no  distant  period. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Plfilip,  at  Webheath,  in 
the  parish  of  Tardebigge,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Preedy,  and  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Baroness 
Windsor,  on  a site  given  by  Richard  Hemming.  Esq., 
of  Bentley  Manor.  It  consists  of  chancel,  vestry, 
nave,  and  north  porch,  with  a bell  gable  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave.  The  style  is  Early  Middle  Pointed, 
accommodation  being  provided  for  200  worshippers. 
The  pulpit,  the  prayer-desk,  aud  other  chancel  fit- 
tings are  of  oak ; the  roofs  and  nave  seats  are  of 
deal ; aud  the  font  of  stone,  with  shafts  of  Irish 
green  marble.  Beneath  the  east  window  is  a hand- 
some reredos,  having  in  its  centre  a white  marble- 
cross  between  panels  containing  angels,  executed  in 
glass  mosaic. 

Bishampton  Church  ha-s  been  rebuilt,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Preedv.  The  new  structiue  occupies  the  site  of  the 
former  building,  but  the  nave  is  five  feet  wider  than 
its  predecessor,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  room 
occasioned  by  the  omission  of  the  transeptal  chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  old  church ; and  there  is  a 
vestry  north  of  the  chancel,  into  which  it  opens  by 
a side  arch.  The  old  Norman  doorways,  some  small 
"windows  of  the  same  date,  two  or  three  pointed 
windows,  and  a few  other  fragments  have  been  re-used. 
The  new  windows  of  the  nave  were  copied  from  & 
14th  century  square-headed  one  belonging  to  the 
previous  church.  The  chancel  is  well  arranged,  and. 
in  the  sanctuary  is  a full-sized  altar  table,  with  a 
credence  niche  and  slab  on  the  north  side.  The 
rather  heavy-looking  nave  roof  is  of  somewhat 
lower  pitch  than  usual,  and  might  have  been  carried 
up  to  the  belfry  stage  of  the  tower  with  advantage 
to  its  appearance  both  externally  aud  internally. 

A chapel-of-ease,  dedicated  to  S.  Mark,  has  been 
erected  in  the  district  of  The  Lye,  near  Stourbridge. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  latter  place  ; is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  com- 
prises a wide  and  rather  short  apsidal  chancel,  vestry, 
nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  north  porch,  and 
ivestern  bell-cot.  The  funds  available  for  the- 
erection  of  this  building  being  comparatively  smaU, 
a method  of  construction  differing  from  that  usually 
followed  in  structures  of  this  character  has  been 
adopted.  The  nave  is  separated  from  its  aisles  bj^ 
arcades  formed  of  cast-iron  columns  and  wooden 
arches.  These  support  a clerestory  also  of  wood, 
having  two  cinquefoiled  windows  in  each  bay.  The 
roof  is  steep-pitched,  and  strengthened  with  iron 
tie-rods  to  guard  against  the  settlements  which 
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.lometimes  occur  in  this  undermined  district.  Tlie 
architectural  effect  of  the  interior  is  not  of  course 
ecjual  to  that  of  churches  constructed  entirely  of 
masonry  or  brickwork,  hut  nearly  all  the  seats  com- 
mand a view  of  altar,  chancel,  and  ])ul|iit.  The 
only  attempt  at  decoration  is  the  painted  centre 
window  of  apse,  executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Hughes. 

A chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Good  Shc]>hcrd,  and 
constructed  for  120  worshippers,  has  been  erected  at 
the  Hook  Common,  in  the  jiarish  of  Upton->ip{)ii- 
Severn,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Row  Gierke.  It 
consists  of  chancel  with  vestry,  nave  with  south 
porch,  and  bell  gable  over  the  chancel  arch. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Worcester,  after  undergoing 
two  attempts  at  partial  restoration  during  the  hast 
twenty  years,  avas  in  a most  unseemly  state,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  north  aisle,  avhen  the  present 
rector  took  charge  of  the  parish  in  1867.  About 
two  years  ago,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  plans  for  a thorough  renoa-ation  of  the 
entire  building  ; hut  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  whole  avork  not  being  forthcoming,  the  in- 
tended improvement  was  confined  to  the  north  aisle, 
and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  south  aisle,  which 
haa'e  been  almost  re-built,  new  avindoaa-s  and  door- 
aa’ays  inserted,  and  the  old  panelled  roofs  repaired  ; a 
new  cara’ed  and  panelled  ceiling  being  jilaced  oa’er 
the  south  chai)el,  avhich  now  sera'es  as  a a'estry, 
with  the  organ  betaveen  it  and  the  chancel.  The 
exterior  of  this  chapel  is  surmounted  by  a rich 
parapet,  pierced  avith  quatrefoils,  terminating 
towards  the  avest  in  a crocheted  pinnacle,  avhich 
rises  out  of  a massive  buttress.  The  old  avork,  being 
chiefly  Third-pointed,  the  same  style  has  been 
adhered  to  in  the  restoration.  The  chancel  has  been 
re-arranged  for  clergy  and  choir,  and  the  wide  north 
aisle  proadded  avith  chairs.  About  £1,100  has  been 
expended,  and  £1,000  more  avill  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  avork. 

The  parish  church  of  Longdon,  with  the  exception 
of  the  toaver,  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1786f  in  a 
more  unsightly  manner  than  was  usual  ea'en  at  th.at 
time — when  ecelesiastical  art  may  be  said  to  have 
sunk  to  its  lowest  state  of  degradation.  It  was 
built  of  brick,  the  south,  or  “ show,”  side  being 
covered  with  stucco,  and  haadng  a large  Venetian 
window  in  the  middle,  aadiile  a small  and  low  semi- 
circular projection  at  the  east  end  served  the  purposes 
of  chancel  and  sanctuary.  In  1868,  plans  for  re- 
building the  church  in  character  with  the  old  tower  and 
spire  ivere  prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield ; but 
these  being  considered  to  involve  too  large  an  expendi- 
ture, it  was  determined  not  to  interfere  with  the 
fabric  of  the  nave,  but  merely  to  re-arrange  the  fittings, 
and  build  a new  chancel  and  vestry. 

S.  Thomas’s,  Dudley,  S.  .James’s,  "Worcester,  and 
S.  John’s,  Kiddermin.ster,  all  modern  churches,  are 
noticed  in  the  report  as  having  been  considerable’ 
altered  and  improved.  Amongst  the  new  buildings 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  report  refers  to  a 
mission  hall  in  Wildes’-place,  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  H.  Rowe,  Late  Gothic  in  style ; two 
groups  of  school  buildings  in  the  parish  of  Powick, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Preedy,  and  an  infants’ 
school  for  the  parish  of  S.  Clement,  "Worcester,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Day,  of  a simple  Pointed  type.  The 
recently  completed  new  churches  of  Pedmore  and 
West  Malvern,  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  rejiort  of 
the  Society.  The  important  church  of  King’s 
Norton  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, for  thorough  and  careful  restoration,  and  the 
parish  church  of  Birlingham  is  about  to  be  re-built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  B.  Eerrey. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  .1.  G.  A.  Walker,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  Holden,  the  report  was  unanimou.sly 
adopted,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  having 
been  re-elected,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

o 

BARROWS  ON  THE  YORKSHIRE  AVOLDS. 

The  closing  lecture  of  the  session  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  was  delivered  a fortnight  ago  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Hull,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell,  the 
subject  being  “ The  Barrows  on  the  York.shire  Wolds.” 
The  lecturer,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  said 
that  harrows  or  mounds  were  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  They  were  found  in  Englaiul, 
but  they  were,  perhaps,  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  than  anywhere  else.  In 
Africa  they  were  the  most  numerous  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  There  were  not  many  of  such 
remains  to  be  found  south  of  the  desert  of  Sahara. 
The  mounds  however,  of  which  he  was  to  speak,  and 
which  existed  on  the  Yorkshire  AVolds,  were  of  a 
time  which  might  be  called  pre-historic.  The  works 
attributed  to  Homer  contained  accounts  of  interments 
similar  to  those  in  the  barrows.  The  Y'orkshire 


AVolds,  where  the  barrows  were  found  in  such  abun- 
dance, ap])eared  to  have  been  at  one  time  a sort  of 
island,  being  bound  by  the  sea  and  swampy  land. 
It  was,  therefore,  a desirable  piece  of  territory,  and 
was  well  populated.  The  barrows,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  remains  of  great  persons  and 
heads  of  families,  went  in  proof  of  the  belief  that  the 
AA'olds  were  extensively  peopled.  There  were  also 
earthworks  crossing  the  AA'olds,  beginning  at  Danes 
Dyke,  near  Bridlington,  which  went  in  support  of 
the  same  belief.  Another  striking  indication  of  the 
occupation  was  the  great  number  of  flint  implements 
scattered  along  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  barrows  on  the  A’orkshire  AA’old  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  long  and  the  round  ones.  The  former 
were  the  fewest  in  number  and  iurnished  the  least  in- 
formation. Theywere  nearly  all  placed  east  and  west, 
the  east  end  being  wider  than  the  west  end.  It  was 
believed  that  the  long  barrows  were  the  burial  jdaces 
of  the  earliest  people  connected  with  the  barrows, 
and  who  lived  perhaps  1,000  years  before  Christ. 
The  round  barrows  were  of  a later  period,  as  in  them 
were  found  traces  of  metal.  There  were  also  secon- 
dary interments  in  the  long  barrows,  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  in  the  round  mounds,  which  went  far 
to  prove  that  the  long  barrows  were  those  of  an 
earlier  people.  Many  bodies  were  found  in  some 
barrows  burnt,  but  how  the  burning  was  effected  was 
not  known,  there  being  no  traces  of  charcoal,  and  the 
chalk  and  oolite  being  fused  so  as  to  have  bone  fixed 
in  the  stone.  This  state  of  things  existed  in  some 
barrow.s,  where  were  also  found  the  remains  of 
numerous  other  bodies,  violently  broken  and  distri- 
buted about.  It  might  be  that  they  were  the  re- 
mains of  persons  eaten  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  great  persons  buried  in  the  barrow,  as  the  bones 
were  scattered  .about  in  the  same  way  as  the  remains 
of  animals  fe.asted  upon  at  other  interments.  The 
lecturer  then  proceederl  to  describe  the  interments  in 
the  round  mounds,  stating  that  men,  women,  and 
children,  probably  the  whole  members  of  families, 
were  found  buried  together.  The  mounds  were  also 
encircled  with  stones  in  a Druidical  manner.  Pot- 
tery, ornaments,  weapons,  and  other  implements 
were  found  in  the  barrows.  In  many  mounds  urns 
were  found,  but  whether  they  contained  parts 
of  bodies,  kindling  to  .set  the  bodies  on  fire,  or 
were  placed  for  the  use  of  the  departed  on  their  way 
to  another  world,  is  not  known.  The  lecturer  states 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  respecting  the  re- 
searches at  the  barrows  were  that  the  people  of  that 
time  at  which  the  mounds  were  made  lived  at  a 
period  of  1,000  years  before  Christ,  being  when 
bronze  was  only  used  in  small  quantities,  and  when 
the  use  of  iron  was  unknown.  The  traces  of  clothing, 
bones  of  domesticated  animals,  and  other  articles, 
showed  that  the  people  were  considerably  advanced 
in  civilisation. — After  some  discussion  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 


ART  METAL  AVORK.* 

(Fro7»  the  Sacristy-') 

IN  the  enthusiasm  for  gener.al  workmanship  which 
accompanied  the  revival  of  Mediaeviil  art,  a verj’ 
natural  reaction  set  in  ag.ainst  the  perpetual  repe- 
tition of  feeble  designs  by  means  of  casting,  both  in 
iron  and  other  metals,  to  which  the  world  had  been 
accustomed  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  mechanical  nature  of  the  process  was 
declared  entirely  to  preclude  the  individuality  so 
characteristic  of  old  work,  and  an  exterminating 
crusade  being  instituted . against  the  abomination, 
was  carried  to  so  successful  an  issue  that  a specimen 
of  cast  work,  even  in  brass,  dared  seldom  to  show 
itself  in  the  presence  of  the  “ Gothic  architect”  and 
his  followers,  whilst  cast  iron  is  only  admitted  as  a 
structural  necessity,  and  is  not  to  be  allowed  as  an 
object  of  art,  excepting  perhaps  as  a coil  case  for 
hot-water  pipes,  or  in  a similar  .subordinate  position. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a maxim  that  if  you  must  have 
iron  it  must  be  wrought. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  incapacity  of 
the  artist  or  manufacturer  was  really  the  cause  of 
cast  iron  being  thus  cruelly  cut  off  from  .all  commu- 
nication with  tlie  Medi.TVal  revivalists.  The  process 
itself  is  sensible  enough,  and  is  such  an  one  as  the 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  certainly  have 
u.sed  h.ad  there  been  f.acilities  for  so  doing;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  Pugin  looked  upon  it  with  dis- 
favour, and  his  enthusiastic  followers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  good  metal-work  must  be  wrought, 
and  so  the  matter  has  rested,  leaving  cast  iron  to  the 

• In  our  impression  for  Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Burges 
reviewed  The  Sacrialtj,  a new  quarterly  review  of 
ecclesiastical  art.  He  spoke  of  two  articles  which  the 
review  contained  as  particularly  worths’  of  attention ; one 
on  "Colour  for  Decoration,"  which  we  reproduced  a fort- 
night since,  and  the  other  on  " Art  Metal  AVork,"  which 
we  reproduce  nosv. 


engineer  and  ironmonger,  who  continue  as  of  yore, 
to  repeat  ad  nauseam  ten  thousand  hideous  patterns 
for  things  of  common  and  everyday  use  which  might 
as  well  be  in  accordance  with  “ true  principles”  as 
not. 

A\’’e  are  quite  justified  in  criticising  the  produc- 
tions of  those  who  are  professedly  followers  in  the 
school  of  Pugin  from  a high  point  of  view.  They 
themselves  demand  that  we  should  do  so,  and  were 
they  but  true  disciples  of  their  m.aster,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a more  agree.able  task.  After  study- 
ing his  works,  more  particularly  that  magnificent 
collection  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  lost  in  admiration  at  the  wonderful  energy 
and  knowledge  which  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
re-created  a forgotten  phase  of  art;  whether  he 
designed  for  brass  or  iron,  the  utmost  thought  and 
consideration  for  the  most  appropriate  treatment  of 
the  metals  was  never  wanting — from  a door-handle 
upwards  nothing  was  too  unimportant ; indeed, 
one  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  two  such 
great  artists  as  Barry  and  Pugin  were  enabled  to 
work  together  over  this  superb  building.  Neither  of 
them  alone  could  have  carried  it  out ; and  we  would 
further  venture  to  say  that  they  were  the  only  two 
which  together  could  have  done  it. 

One  can,  however,  see  where,  especially  in  some 
few  details  of  the  brass  work,  the  imitators  have 
found  a certain  precedent  for  the  style  of  work  now 
so  comiVion.  The  better  designs  are  not  copied,  but 
the  peculiarities  (and  what  in  Pugin  we  can  scarcely 
venture  to  call  defects)  are  abundantly  reproduced, 
and  may  be  seen  in  every  “art  metal  worker’s” 
window  by  the  score. 

It  would  be  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
were  it  not  so  universally  overlooked,  that  the 
artistic  treatment  demanded  by  brass  and  iron  is 
very  different.  Cast  iron  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
sharpness  of  modelling  almost,  if  indeed  not  quite 
equal  to  bronze,  although — to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken — it  is  to  Berlin  we  must  go  to  find  this 
perfect  execution.  Brass  can  no  doubt  be  brought 
to  a very  sharp  finish,  but  its  artistic  effect  is  not  so 
good  as  when  the  lines  are  somewhat  softened  and 
the  edges  rounded  off.  AA’ith  the  beauty  of  this 
style  of  work  Pugin  was  perfectly  acquainted,  aud 
the  specimens  we  have  before  referred  to  amply 
prove  it.  The  doors  leading  from  the  peers’  lobbt’ 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  numerous  lesser  objects, 
chandeliers,  grills,  and  door-fittings,  are  .all  charming 
examples  of  the  beauty  aud  applicability  of  cast 
brass  treated  as  such;  but  when  we  turn  to  the  work 
of  our  own  day,  v.e  find,  as  an  universal  rule,  that 
the  design,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  been 
executed  in  brass,  avould  have  been  far  better  carried 
out  in  wrought  iron.  The  imitators  have,  in  fact, 
imitated  such  work  as  the  rails  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  round  the  throne,  where  there  is  a certain 
approach  to  wrought-iron  detail,  and  have  over- 
looked the  finer  work. 

Thin  wiry  crosses,  with  leaves  punched  out  of  a 
plate  and  stuck  on,  take  the  place  of  the  fine 
modelling  we  see  in  old  brass  work. 

Passion-flowers,  tendrils,  aud  naturalistic  leaves 
are  produced  in  so  tender  a material,  that  after  a 
short  lapse  of  time  the  mostexposed  parts  invariably 
become  un.screwed,  or  are  knocked  off — a thing  which 
in  itself  should  condemn  such  a mode  of  work.  An 
examination  of  old  work  shows  us  that  whilst 
wrought  iron,  which  is  riveted  and  welded  together, 
is  worked  to  the  utmost  degree  of  delicacy,  brass  is 
universally  emploj’ed  in  a more  solid  manner;  and 
casting  is  almost  invariably  resorted  to.  The  magm- 
ficence  of  cast  brass  is  hardly  to  be  exceeded.  There 
are  noble  specimens  of  this  class  of  work  still  exist- 
ing in  Holland,  Belgium,  sundry  parts  of  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  whilst  at  home  we 
possess  the  sumptuous  gates  and  grill  in  Henry  the 
A’ll.’s  chapel  at  AA'estminster,  which  will  long 
outlast  such  flimsA’  things  as  the  Lichfield  screen  or 
other  similar  works,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr, 
Burges,  “ are  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  person  who 
has  got  his  opportunity  and  a screwdriver.”  Not 
only,  however,  can  no  satisfactory  reason  be  shown 
whv  we  should  not  once  more  return  to  the  employ- 
ment of  good  legitimate  castings  in  brass,  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  this  much-abused  process 
applied  to  iron  may  d.are  to  invade  the  precincts  of 
the  art  met.al  worker’s  shop,  and  even  show  itself  in 
the  church. 

AA’ell  knowing  that  in  exposed  situations  east  iron 
is  practically  indestructible,  whilst  wrought  iron  rots 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  it  is  simply  absurd  to 
object  to  the  use  of  the  former  material  for  external 
railings,  gates,  and  screens,  because,  forsooth,  it  is 
not  “ Gothic.”  As  we  have  before  said,  the  artist 
must  be  at  fault  in  these  matters,  and  not  the 
material.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  men 
were  so  happy  as  to  knaw  nothing  about  “style,”  or 
the  trammels  which  the  modern  interpretation  of  the 
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word  brings  with  it,  had  cast  iron  been  as  available 
a material  as  it  now  is  it  would  have  lieen  very 
largely  employed  where  we  now  consider  it  to  be 
inadmissible  and  unworthy.  Why  a rood  screen, 
including  the  figures,  should  not  be  constructed  of 
cast  iron  as  well  as  of  wood  is  a question  difficult  to 
answer,  both  materials  being  equally  capable  of  an 
artistic  treatment  perfectly  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  ; but  there  are  no  “examples”  of 
old  cast-iron  screens,  whilst  there  are  any  number  of 
wooden  ones,  and  it  being  totally  wrong  to  do  any- 
thing without  some  “ authority,”  it  is  obvious  that 
we  shall  not  see  any  cast-iron  screens,  at  least  for 
the  present.  At  the  idea  of  a cast-iron  bench-end 
for  a cliurch,  every  one  would  turn  up  their  eyes  in 
pious  horror,  and  talk  of  garden-chairs  ; but  there 
tan  be  no  reason  why  such  a thing  should  not  be,  if 
we  were  only  up  to  the  mark.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
devoutly  hoped  tliat  no  one  will  attempt  such  start- 
Hug  novelties  under  existing  circumstances.  We 
have  only  ventured  to  put  the  case  in,  perhaps, 
rather  a strong  form,  feeling  certain  that  a great 
number  of  the  tilings  which  are  supposed  to  be 
“correct”  and  “Mediaeval,”  are  just  the  very  things 
that  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  not  have 
done,  if  they  had  possessed  the  facilities  we  enjoy. 

Having  beaten  cast  iron  out  of  the  field,  wrought 
iron  lias  certainly  had  its  way  most  completely, 
occupying  all  available  ground  in  the  regions  of 
ecclesiastical  metal  work ; and  he  must  be  a bold 
man  indeed  who  ventures  to  approach  the  terrible 
and  prickly  things  erected  by  modern  ingenuity,  did 
he  not  know  that  Mr.  Burges’s  words,  before 
quoted,  applied  to  iron  as  well  as  brass  work.  In- 
deed, it  is  said,  in  proof  of  this,  that  at  a certain 
cathedral,  boasting  an  elaborate  rood  screen,  artfully 
compounded  of  wrought  iron  and  brass,  the  verger 
was  wont  to  exhibit  specimens  that  had  become  un- 
screwed and  fallen  off,  to  show  to  the  British  public 
that  the  proper  metal  worker  had  not  been  employed 
to  execute  the  work,  the  man  who  should  have  done 
it  being  no  other  than  his  own  son.  How  true  this 
story  may  be,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  but  that 
the  things  can  be  unscrewed  we  will  certainly  aver, 
and  without  the  aid  of  a screwdriver. 

It  is  really  painful  to  see  the  distortions  and 
spasmodic  flourishes  so  rampant  in  modern  iron 
work,  an  extraordinary  angularity  and  unexpected 
breaking  or  crossing  of  lines,  which  in  the  cant  of 
the  craft  is  called  “ go,”  but  which  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a little  sensational  vulgarity,  showing 
neither  art  nor  skill,  and  perfectly  different  from  the 
beautiful  works  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  t!ie  early 
revival. 

A wrought-iron  rood  screen  is  something  to  be 
tliought  of  with  terror — such  hard  wiry  lines,  plates 
cut  into  hugh  coarse  crisps,  and  great  rosettes  stuck 
at  all  points ; whilst  gates,  door-hinges,  and  railings 
have  not  escaped  the  contagion,  and  “ go”  abound 
in  them  all.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  most 
pleasing  exceptions,  as,  for  example,  the  beautiful 
work  at  S.  Peter’s,  Vauxhall,  enclosing  the  chancel; 
or  the  magnificent  hinges  to  the  west  doors  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  which  for  size  and  elaboration  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  Mediieval  works  in  this 
country. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  the  con- 
dition of  art  metal  work  is  not  at  present  so  emi- 
nently satisfactory  that  there  is  not  great  room  for 
improvement ; but  so  long  as  men  are  satisfied  to 
copy  each  other  instead  of  going  to  the  fountain- 
head for  inspiration,  so  long  shall  we  have  vulgarity 
instead  of  originality,  and  false  treatment  instead  of 
■“'true  principles.” 


London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — -A  general  meeting  of  this  society  will 
be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Leathersellers’  Company, 
S.  Helen’s-place,  City,  on  Thursday  next,  the  4th 
May,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  road: — 
“ Eemai’ks  upon  the  Charters,  Eeoords,  and  History 
of  the  Leathersellers’  Company,”  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Black ; “ The  Hospital  of  Le  Papey,  Bishopsgate,” 
by  the  Eev.  T.  Hugo.  Numerous  drawings,  prints,  &c., 
of  Leathersellers’  Hall,  and  the  neighbourhood,  will 
be  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner.  The  society  will 
then  proceed  to  the  Church  of  S.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft, when  the  following  papers  will  be  read  ; — “ A 
Brief  Notice  of  the  Celebrated  Painter,  Hans 
Holbein,  as  a Parishioner  of  S.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft,” by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black “ Eemarks  upon  the 
Eecords  of  the  Church,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall. 
Prom  thence  the  society  will  go  to  the  Church  of  S. 
Peter,  Comhill,  where  the  rector,  the  Eev.  E.  Whit- 
tington, M.A.,  will  make  remarks  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  and  the  archives  of  the 
parish.  — At  the  ordinary  evening  meeting  held 
on  Monday  week,  at  the  University  College, 
Gower  - street,  Mr.  Birch  read  a paper  “On 
an  Ancient  Timber-house  in  Lime-street,”  and 
Mr.  H.  P.  Holt  exhibited  and  described  a collec- 
tion of  personal  relics,  formerly  belonging  to  Gustavus, 
King  of  Sweden. 


PAKLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  School.s.— Mr.  B.  Hope  on  Priilay  last 
a.skcd  ^ the  Vice-Pre.sident  of  the  Oommitteo  of 
Council  whether,  considering  the  wido-.spread  in- 
convenience which  was  being  felt  throughout  the 
country  by  tho  delay  on  the  p.art  of  the  Education 
Department  in  approving  plans  for  now  schools,  he 
proposed  to  avail  himself  of  additional  professional 
assistance  in  their  examination. — Mr.  W.  E.  Porster 
said  that  the  Government  had  taken  power  to  obtain 
assistance  in  examining  the  plans  of  the  no'W  schools. 
Undoubtedly,  there  had  been  much  delay,  but  that 
had  not  been  owing  to  arrears  in  tho  architect’s  de- 
partment, but  to  the  number  of  applications  which 
had  to  be  answered.  'rho  department  was  working 
as  hard  as  it  could,  and  were  getting  as  many  j)or- 
sons  to  work  as  could  bo  really  cnqdoyed  to  oxjiedito 
tho  business. 

Metropolis  Water  Bill. — On  tho  motion  on 
'Thursday  week  that  this  bill  bo  read  a second 
time,  Mr.  Collins  complained  of  tho  delays  inter- 
posed to  the  progress  of  so  important  a measure — a 
measure  in  which  tho  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis 
felt  tho  deepest  interest.  If  it  was  intended  to  make 
alterations  in  the  bill  such  as  the  Government  had 
made  in  the  Gas  Bill,  he  thought  it  would  bo  better 
to  withdraw  it  altogether,  and  ask  leave  td  introduce 
another  bill. — Mr.  Harvey  Lewis  said  the  ratepayers 
of  the  metropolis  ought  to  know  when  this  bill 
would  be  brought  forward  for  a second  reading,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  put  off  night  after  night.  He 
wished  that  the  Government  would  fix  a night  for 
the  bill. — Mr.  Bruce  agreed  that  the  bill  was  one  of 
such  importance  that  full  opportunity  should  bo 
given  to  discuss  it. — Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  said  the  rate- 
jiayers  of  the  metropolis  would  have  to  pay  three 
millions  of  money  more  under  this  bill  than  was  to 
be  appropriated  altogether  for  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase in  the  array,  and  ho  thought  it  most  desirable 
that  time  should  be  given  to  discuss  the  measure. — 
Mr.  Craufurd  said  if  the  Government  were  going  to 
make  alterations  in  the  bill,  the  best  course  would  be 
to  withdraw  it  altogether. — Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  con- 
sidered the  measure  a favourable  one,  as  the  compul- 
sory power  was  given  up,  while  tho  permissive 
power  was  retained. — The  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  then  postponed. 

The  Albert  Memorial. — Mr.  Hardoastle  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  whether  the  unsightly  iron  bars  lately 
fixed  between  the  arches  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
were  permanent  or  temporary,  and  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  columns  were 
bulging  outwards  so  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  construction. 

The  New  Forest. — Mr.  Baxter  promised  Mr. 
Fawcett  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
vent  anything  being  done  in  tho  New  Forest 
which  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  decision  of  Par- 
liament. He  did  not  thinlc,  however,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  interfere  with  the  inconsiderable 
amount  of  felling  which  was  now  going  on. — Mr. 
Fawcett  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  an  early  day 
take  the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to  the  expediency 
of  permitting  timber  to  be  felled  in  the  New  Forest. 

Hamilton  Gardens. — Mr.  C.  Denison  intended 
at  an  early  day  to  ask  the  House  whether  the  open- 
ing of  tho  new  street  from  Hamilton-gardens  north- 
ward did  not  offer  a fitting  opportunity  for  restoring 
Hamilton-gardens,  which  were  properly  a part  of 
Hyde-park,  to  public  uses. 

Water  Supply. — Mr.  Kay-Shuttlewortli  gave 
notice  for  Monday,  May  2.3,  to  call  attention  to  the 
reports  of  two  Eoyal  Commissions  on  the  subject  of 
water  supply  and  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  to 
move  that  the  water  supply  of  London  should  be 
derived  from  pure  sources,  and  be  supplied  on  the 
constant  system. 

The  Eeeluvium  in  St.  James’s  Park.  — In 
answer  to  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  presence  of  an 
offensive  effluvium  in  the  basin  of  the  ornamental 
water  in  St.  James’s-park.  He  had  gone  there  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  had  failed  to  discover  that 
effluvium.  He  believed  that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  the  mud  having  been  covered  with  lime.  Tho 
whole  would  shortly  be  cleared  away. 

Metropolitan  Water  Bill. — In  answer  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Bruce  stated  that  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  above  bill  after  eleven  o’clock  that 
evening  (Tuesday).  He  would  take  into  considera- 
tion tho  suggestion  for  withdrawing  it  and  proceed- 
ing with  another  bill. 

New  Eoute  to  India. — Sir  G.  Jenkinson  gave 
notice  for  the  23rd  May  to  call  attention  to  a pro- 
posed plan  of  establishing  a new  route  to  India  by 
way  of  the  Euphrates  Valley. 

The  Law  op  Land  Settlement. — Mr.  Wren 
Hoskyns  called  attention  on  Tuesday  to  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  the  present  law  of  land  settlement, 
and  moved  a resolution  declaring  that  it  is  opposed 
to  public  policy,  by  diminishing  the  investment  of 
capital  in  the  soil  and  preventing  the  freedom  of 
sale  and  purchase.  He  attributed  the  evils  of  our 
land  system  to  our  practice  of  long  settlements  and 
entails  for  twenty-one  years  beyond  the  life  of  living 
persons.  Where  this  prevailed  the  Courts  required 
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evidence  of  a title'  for  a long  time  back ; hence  the 
’^^jllicidties  and  conijjications  of  sale  and  transfer. 
1 he  i)bstaclos  to  the  disti'ibution  of  land,  ami  its 
natural  tendency^  to  aggregation,  were  thereby  in- 
creased. He  maintained  that  tlierf:  was  no  n:asou 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  men  of  small  as  well  as 
of  large  means  should  not  invest  in  land,  and  ho 
anticipated  considerable  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture from  a change  in  our  juactice. — Mr.  W.  Fowler, 
in  seconding  tho  motion,  made  an  elabf)rato  speech 
against  our  land  system,  maintaining  that  tho  in- 
terference of  the  law  with  tho  natural  devolution 
of  land  restricted  its  adequate  cultivation  and  the 
productive  powers  of  tho  ]ieople.  lie  was  for  abolish- 
ing life  tenancies  altogether,  and  having  land  held 
entirely  in  fee  simple.  Limited  owners,  ho  asserted, 
had  neither  power  nor  motive  to  spend  money  on 
tho  land,  to  build  cottages,  or  to  effect  other  im- 
provements.— Mr.  Boresford  Hope  objected  to  tho 
resolutions  as  the  first  stop  towards  making  land  a 
mere  instrument  of  earning  money,  and  as  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  tho  residential  sentiment. 
Entails,  and  the  desire  to  found  a family,  he  argued, 
contributed  more  to  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of 
rural  society  than  dealing  with  laud  in  the  spirit  of 
speculation. — Mr.  Jossel  denied  that  settlements  and 
entails  prevented  the  granting  of  leases  or  the  multi- 
plication of  holdings,  or  tho  building  of  cottages. 
These  things  depended  on  the  disposition  and  means 
of  the  owner,  not  on  the  character  of  his  ownershiii, 
and  if  eveiy  limited  tenancy  were  turned  into  a fee 
simple  to-morrow  tho  owners  would  act  just  in  tho 
same  way.  He  pointed,  too,  to  the  great  selling 
value  given  to  tho  land  by  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  it  to  descendants. — Mr.  Gregory  took 
much  the  same  view  of  the  motion,  but  Mr.  Dent 
was  in  favour  of  simplifying  the  sale  of  land  in  the 
interest  of  poor  owners. — Sir  Roundell  Palmer  ad- 
mitted that  such  subjects  as  the  simpdification  of 
titles,  the  length  of  settlement,  and  the  “horrible 
incubus  of  conveyancing”  well  deserved  considera- 
tion, and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  embodied  in 
a bill.  But  these  were  not  the  times,  considering 
the  strange  doctrines  about  property  in  land  which 
had  found  favour  in  high  quarters,  to  deal  with  such 
questions  with  vague  resolutions.  Touching  cur- 
sorilj'  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Sir  Koundell 
pointed  out  that  life  tenants  could  borrow  money 
for  pennanent  improvement,  and  dwelt  on  the  advan- 
tages of  family  estates  to  all  classes. — Mr.  Pell 
maintained  that  land,  including  suburban  freeholds, 
was  divided  into  a larger  number  of  parcels  than 
ever,  and  refeiTed  to  tho  services  of  younger  sons  in 
colonisation. — The  Attorney-General,  in  urging  the 
withdrawal  of  the  motion,  mentioned  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  prepared  a bill  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  land  (which  would  be  brought  in  next 
session),  and  a bill  for  administering  the  real  estate 
of  intestates.  But  the  matter  was  not  one  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  abstract  motion,  which,  by  the  way, 
did  not  include  settled  personalty. — Mr.  Wren  Hos- 
kyns declined  to  withdraw  the  motion  ; and,  after 
some  observations  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Ackland,  it  was  negatived  on  a division  by  79  to  49. 


■WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Sewage  Utilisation  at  Norwich.  — The 
sewerage  works  for  the  city  of  N orwich  are  completed, 
and  on  Monday  week,  for  the  first  time,  the  sewage 
was  delivered  on  to  the  land  at  Kirby  Bedon  Farm. 
All  engineering  difficulties  have  now  been  set  at 
rest.  The  sewage  is  conveyed  from  the  pumping 
station  at  Trowse  in  iron  pipes,  laid  under  and 
along  the  Kirby-road.  For  the  reception  and 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  tho  Corporation  now  hold 
under  lease  1,293  acres,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  ninety  under  sewage  at  once.  This  will  be 
done  by  means  of  an  open  duct  or  carrier  running 
across  the  farm  above  the  level  of  the  land,  with 
subsidiary  ducts,  pjrovided  with  sluice  gates  at  cer- 
tain distances.  The  land  is  sown  with  Italian  rye- 
grass. The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Morant,  the  Engineer  to  tho  Cor- 
poration. 

Unhealthy  Condition  of  Liverpool.  — 
Liverpool  bids  fair,  according  to  the  Food  Joxirnal, 
to  become  the  unhealthiest  town  in  England,  if  it  is 
not  so  already — the  death-rate  having  latterly  risen 
to  50  in  1,000  ; so  that  the  Health  Committee  has  its 
hands  full.  The  principal  object  of  the  Commission 
which  is  now  sitting  is  to  examine  the  foundations 
of  the  houses  of  certain  districts,  some  of  which  are 
composed  of  cinder  refuse  from  the  ashpits,  and 
others  of  chemical  refuse;  so  that,  added  to  the 
chronic  du-t  and  bad  drainage,  there  are  the  distinct 
evils  arising  from  the  exhalation  of  deleterious  gases. 
The  small-pox,  which  is  terribly  rife  in  Liverpool, 
is  propagated,  inter  alia,  by  the  fondness’  of  the 
Irish  population  for  wakes,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying whisky  and  drunkenness,  are  constantly 
being  held  in  the  room  with  the  corpse,  no  matter 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Medical  Times  that  a child  died  of  small-pox, 
and  that  the  mother  immediately  placed  the  corpse 
on  the  table,  and  marched  off  with  the  sheets  and 
blankets,  just  as  they  were,  to  the  pawnshop  ! 
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CHUKCIIES  AXI)  CHAPELS. 

Birmingham. — On  iMoiiday  the  memorial  stone 
of  the  new  Iland.swortli  Congregational  Chapel  ivas 
laid.  When  the  work  which  has  been  commenced 
has  been  carried  out,  the  chapel  will  be  extended  in 
length  by  30ft.,  and  it  will  have  a new  front  of  best 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  edifice  vnll  be  entered  bj'  a vestibule,  in  which 
there  will  be  porches  to  the  floor  and  the  galleries. 
The  whole  of  the  flooring  will  be  reseated  with  open 
seats  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  IMr.  G.  Engall, 
Temple  Row  West,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Stokes, 
Wheeley’s-road,  Kdgbaston,  the  contractor.  The 
contemplated  outlay  is  nearly  £2,000. 

Birmingham.. — On  Wednesday  week.  Lord  Leigh 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  S.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
Winson  Street,  Birmingham  Heath.  The  edifice 
will  accommodate  about  800,  and  it  will  consist  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  north- 
eastern tower,  and  turret.  The  nave  will  be  80ft. 
long,  27ft.  din.  wide,  and  52ft.  high  to  the  ridge, 
with  the  clerestory,  the  roof  being  open-timbered, 
boarded,  and  covered  with  slates.  The  aisles  will  be 
12ft.  wide,  and  will  be  divided  into  five  bays  by. 
stone  arches  upon  Mansfield  stone  piers,  each  bay 
being  lighted  by  a three-light  window,  with  traceried 
head,  surmounted  by  gables,  a picturesque  effect 
thus  being  given  to  the  exterior.  The  chancel  is  to 
be  apsidal,  27ft.  Gin.  inside,  and  lighted  by  three 
three-light  gable  windows.  The  tower  will  be  93ft. 
high,  and  is  to  form  one  of  the  principal  entrances. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick,  ivith  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  style  Early  Decorated.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Corser,  Birming- 
ham, and  the  contractor,  Mr.  W.  Matthews.  The 
estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  is  £3,100. 

BR.tDFORi). — The  erection  of  the  Sion  Jubilee 
Memorial  Chapel  and  Schools  is  to  be  proceeded 
with  immediately.  The  body  of  the  chapel  is  in  plan 
a parallelogram,  80ft.  by  68ft.,  and  is  intersected  by 
four  aisles,  all  of  which  converge  on  the  baptistry. 
The  chapel  will  comfortably  seat  1,200  adult  hearers. 
Behind  the  chapel,  on  the  ground  floor,  spacious 
school  accommodation  will  be  erected.  On  a semi- 
basement story,  under  a portion  of  the  school  build- 
ings, will  be  found  an  excellent  dwelling-house  for 
the  chapel-keeper ; also  the  heating  apparatus,  coal 
.store,  and  other  conveniences.  The  roof  of  the 
chapel  will  be  in  one  span,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  length,  breadth,  and  height  have  been  care- 
fully considered  with  a view  to  good  acoustic  effect. 
Externally  the  chapel  and  schools  will  form  a group, 
designed  in  a simple  j'et  bold  and  effective  style  of 
Italian  architecture.  The  openings  are  all  square- 
headed, aud  the  estimated  outlay,  including  the 
ground.s,  will  be  about  £12,500.  The  superinten- 
dence of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mawson,  architects,  whose  designs  were 
selected  in  a limited  competition. 

Brampton. — Brampton  Church,  Korfolk,  was  re- 
opened on  the  13th  inst.  after  complete  restoration, 
the  church  having  previously  been  in  a most  deplor- 
able and  unsafe  condition.  The  south  and  west 
walls  have  been  rebuilt,  a new  roof  put  on,  all  the  walls 
re-plastered,  aud  the  whole  church  re-floored  aud  re- 
seated. The  chancel  has  also  had  the  north  wall  re- 
built, and  has  been  re-roofed,  re-floored,  and  re-seated. 
The  church  is  paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the 
•seats,  being  open  benches,  are  of  stained  deal.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  The 
original  character  of  the  church  has  been,  as  far  as 
■possible,  preserved.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  in  a substantial  manner  by  Mr.  Chapman 
builder,  of  Hanworth. 

Bristol. — On  Saturdaj-  week,  the  Green  Bank 
Cemetery,  Bristol,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  cemetery  is  situated 
at  the  junction  ol  S.  George’s  and  Stapleton  parishes, 
and  is  nearly  20  atres  in  extent,  eleven  of  which  are 
at  present  set  apart  for  burials.  The  cemetery  is 
laid  out  on  a hill,  the  top  of  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  enclosure,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  to  form  roads  and  paths  winding  round  the  hill. 
Each  walk  or  road  will  be  known  as  an  avenue, 
and  planted  in  accordance  with  its  name,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Oaktree  Avenue,  Cypress  Avenue,  Laurel 
Avenue,  Cedar  Avenue,  &c.  The  ground  has  been 
planted  by  Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  S.  Blichael’s  Hill, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Parker.  The  chapels 
are  placed  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  laud  de- 
clining from  them  in  every  direction.  There  are 
two  chapels,  one  for  Episcopalians,  and  one  for  Non- 
conformists. They  are  connected  by  corridors,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a campanile,  or  bell  tower, 
90ft.  high.  A mortuary  and  post-mortem  room 


are  provided.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  William  Brock,  contractor,  of  Temple  Meads, 
at  a cost,  including  land,  of  £12,000,  under  the 
direction  of  and  from  plans  by  Mr.  Henry  Masters, 
Architect,  of  Park-street,  Bristol.  The  stoue  carv- 
ing and  sculpture  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  T.  II. 
Marget.son. 

Ci;yi,on.  — Bishop  Claughton  consecrated  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  of  February,  the  church  of  All 
Saints,  Galle,  Ceylon.  The  church  is  a cruciform 
structure  of  considerable  size,  being  120ft.  in  length, 
80ft.  in  width  across  the  transepts,  aud  over  50ft. 
in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  The  whole  church  is  built  of  granite  and 
coral,  and  is,  in  some  places  outside  and  throughout 
inside,  plastered.  The  style  is  early  French  Gothic. 

Great  Waltham.  — On  Thursday  week  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  consecrated  a new  church  at 
Great  Waltham,  Essex.  The  building  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Brown,  bidlder,  of  Chelmsford  and 
Booking,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superinten- 
dence, of  Mr.  Chancellor,  architect,  Ipswich,  the  cost 
being  £2,500. 

Hanley. — The  tender  of  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Han- 
Ifiy  (£G40),  has  been  accepted  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  chancel  of  S.  John’s  Church,  and  the  work  has 
been  commenced.  The  chaucel  will  be  advanced  to 
within  a short 'distance  of  the  railings,  and  will  be 
flanked  bj'  a vestry  and  an  organ  chamber.  Messrs. 
Palmer,  architects,  of  Hanley,  have  supplied  the 
design,  which  is  Gothic,  and  the  work  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  brick  and  stone. 

IIuxiiAM. — The  parish  church  of  Huxliam,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Mary,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday  week, 
and  re-consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop.  The  build- 
ing is  Decorated  in  style,  aud  consists  simply  of  nave 
and  chancel  (the  one  being  divided  from  the  other  by 
a late  Norman  arch),  south-west  porch,  and  small 
bell  turret,  the  latter  being  surmounted  by  a gilded 
vane.  It  has  been  entirely  rebidlt,  with  the 'excep- 
tion of  the  chancel,  which  was  restored  four  or  five 
years  since,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  Hayward, 
architect,  Exeter.  The  exterior  walls  are  built 
mostly  with  mixed  stone  that  came  from  the  old 
building,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  slate,  red 
ornamental  tiles  running  along  the  point.  The 
interior  walls  are  built  of  Thorverton  stone.  The 
building  is  capable  of  seating  about  a hundred 
people,  and  the  cost  of  the  restoration  will  be  about 
£500.  The  architect  is  Blr.  B.  Ferrey,  F.S.A., 
London,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Inch,  of  Crediton. 
The  wood  and  stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Ilenis, 
of  Exeter.  Blessrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard  & Co.  supplied 
the  brackets  for  the  reading  desk,  and  Blessrs.  Cox 
& Son  the  lectern.  A remarkable  feature  in  the 
church  is  the  ancient  font.  It  is  a very  fine  Late 
Norman  example,  aud  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  H. 
Hems.  This  extremely  interesting  old  relic,  dating 
just  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  one  block  of  Beer  stone,  a soft  white 
material.  The  whitewash  aud  paint  of  ages  have 
been  removed  by  the  agency  of  chemicals,  aud  now 
the  ancient  Norman  masonry  stands  out  sharply  and 
freshly.  The  cut  of  each  tool  mark  is  clearly  visible 
on  close  examination,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that 
the  surface,  instead  of  being  rasped  or  “ dragged  ” 
over,  as  is  now  the  universal  and  recognised  custom 
with  the  local  masons,  is  “ tooled  ” in  a manner 
similar  to  the  way  stones  are  “dressed”  in  the  north 
of  England. 

Liverpool. — To  meet  the  reqidrements  of  the 
growing  population  of  Walton-park,  Liverpool,  a 
new  Congregational  school-church  has  been  erected, 
and  will  be  opened  on  Sunday  next.  The  building, 
which  will  seat  about  200  persons,  has  been  built 
from  the  designs  aud  under  the  superintendence  of 
Blr.  Hy.  H.  Vale,  F.R.I.B.A.  It  is  built  of  orna- 
mental banded  aud  coloured  brickwork,  ■with  white 
stone  dressings,  the  style  adopted  being  the  Gothic 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  freely 
treated  to  suit  the  local  materials.  The  sole  con- 
tract was  executed  by  Mr.  H.  Sharrock,  of  Rice- 
lane,  Walton. 

M.tNsi'iELD. — The  ancient  church  of  S.  Peter’s, 
Mansfield,  was  on  the  14th  inst.  reopened,  after  under- 
going a complete  restoration.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £3,636,  by 
Messrs.  Cave  and  Halliday,  of  Greetham,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect,  of  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  and  comprise  the  entire  repair  of  the 
masonry  inside  aud  out,  new  roofs  throughout  the 
church,  new  floors  bedded  on  concrete,  new  tracery 
and  glass  to  all  the  windows,  heating  apparatus,  &c. 

New.\rk. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  (dedicated  to  S.  Leonard)  now  erecting  at 
Newark  was  laid  on  the  13th  instant.  The  total 
cost  of  the  edifice  will  be  £4,066.  The  design  and 
plans  are  by  Blessrs.  Evans  and  Jolly,  of  Notting- 


ham ; and  Blessrs.  Hodson  and  Facon,  of  that  place, 
are  the  contractors  for  the  fabric,  the  foundations 
having  been  laid  by  Mr.  Fretwell,  of  Newark.  The 
is  Early  Decorated  in  style,  aud  it  will  con- 
sist of  a nave  72ft.  by  25ft.,  north  and  south 
aisles  72ft.  by  lift.,  chancel  30ft.  by  25ft.,  with 
chancel  aisles  for  organ  and  accommodation  for 
children.  There  will  be  600  sittings.  Ancaster 
stone  is  used  for  the  exterior  walls. 

Plujiisland. — At  Plumbland,  near  Aspatria,  a 
new  church  has  been  erected.  It  is  of  white  stone, 
from  the  TaUeutire  quarries.  The  arches  are  alter- 
natel)'  of  red  aud  white,  supported  on  columns  of 
wliite  stone.  One  or  two  prominent  features  of  the 
old  church  have  been  preserved  in  the  inside,  an  old 
Norman  chancel  and  a Gothic  window  in  tfie  transept 
being  the  most  noticeable.  The  church  will  seat 
about  400  persons.  Pitch  pine  has  been  used 
throughout  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the 
furnishing  of  the  chancel,  which  is  of  oak.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Cory  & Ferguson,  aud  BIr. 
Graves  the  builder. 

Restoration  op  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Oxford. — The  vacation  has  not  been  wasted  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  has  been  considerably  advanced. 
The  south  transept  is  now  visible,  and  instead  of 
being  blocked  up,  as  formerly,  by  the  organ  and 
vergers’  rooms,  one  now  looks  upon  the  external 
wall,  the  window  in  which  is  very  fine,  but  is,  un- 
fortunately, spoilt  by  the  present  flat  roof,  which 
hides  the  upper  part  of  the  arch.  An  open  Perpen- 
dicular roof,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
present  flat  one,  and  tliis  will  be  a great  improve- 
ment. The  two  rooms  formerlj'-  used  as  quarters  for 
the  vergers,  beneath  this  window,  have  also  been  re- 
stored, and  good  stone  substituted  for  whitewash  and 
plaster.  The  organ,  which  is  undergoing  repair, 
will  be  placed  at  the  west  end  against  the  great  west 
■window,  and  the  present  screen  moved  back  some 
way  westwards,  which  will  thus  give  more  accommo- 
dation to  the  undergraduate  members  of  the  house, 
who  are  rather  crowded  at  present.  The  stalls  and 
seats  are  to  be  rearranged,  aud  will  probably  be  all 
new  ; those  for  the  dean  and  canons  are  to  be  moved 
further  up  beyond  the  place  now  occupied  by  the 
choir.  There  seems  to  be  a prospect  of  one  or  two 
new  painted  memorial  windows,  which  will  somewhat 
tone  down  the  present  glare  from  the  recently- 
cleansed  white  stone  of  the  walls  and  pillars,  and  the 
east  window  appears  to  be  the  first  that  should  be 
filled  in.  The  cloister  running  along  the  south  side 
of  the  cathedral,  as  also  along  the  canons’  houses,  is 
undergoing  restoration,  which  it  sadly  stood  in  need 
of  ; the  quadrangle  has  been  lowered  2ft.  or  3ft.  to 
its  original  level,  so  that  when  finished  the  entrance 
to  the  cathedral  tvill  be  effected  by  several  steps. 

S.ALOP. — On  Wednesdajq  April  12th,  a new 
church  for  the  township  of  Clunton,  in  the  parish  of 
Clunbury,  Salop,  was  opened  for  Divine  sendee.  It 
has  been  built  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  BIr.  T.  Nicholson,  F.I.B.A.,  of  Hereford, 
the  diocesan  architect.  In  style  it  is  Early  Deco- 
rated, and  is  built  wdth  native  stone  externall3'  and 
internally,  relieved  both  inside  and  out  with  freestone 
dressings ; the  interior  work*  being  fair  hewn  and 
neatlj'  set.  The  roofs  are  framed  with  open  timber 
work,  boarded  on  the  upper  side,  and  finished  with 
ornamental  cornices.  The  entrance  doorway  is  pro- 
tected by  a timber  porch,  and  the  western  gable  is 
surmoimted  by  a bell  cote.  The  floors  are  laid  ■with 
plain  tiles  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
sanctuarj'with  ornamental  encaustics.  The  sanctuary 
contains  a carved  credence,  constructed  in  the  north 
wall,  also  a sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  south  wall. 
The  roofs  are  covered  ivith  Broselej’  tiles,  and  the 
gables  are  terminated  ivith  metal  crosses. 

South  Scarle.  — On  Easter  Thursday,  the  re- 
opening of  the  parish  church  of  South  Scarle  after 
restoration  took  place.  The  structure,  which  pos- 
sesses excellent  specimens  of  the  twelftli,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  had  long 
slumbered  in  whitewash  and  decaj’,  to  the  former  of 
which  it  is  doubtless  oiNing  that  the  stonework  has 
been  well  preserved,  the  arches  having  come  out 
of  their  incrustation  ahnost  in  their  pristine  colours, 
aud  with  all  the  delicate  marks  of  the  w^orkmen’s 
chisel  upon  them.  A noble  Norman  arcade,  richly 
ornamented  with  the  cable  and  other  de^vices,  is  a 
striking  feature,  and  too  little  known.  The  chancel 
is  pure  Early  English,  with  eight  lancet  ivindows  ; 
two  being  in  the  east  end.  Both  church  and  chancel 
have  been  well  restored,  the  former  by  BIr. 
Buckeridge,  of  Oxford  and  London ; the  latter  bj' 
BIr.  Christian.  The  cost  has  been  about  £1,000. 

Tattenhall. — On  BVednesday  week  the  memorial 
stone  of  a new  Congregational  church  was  laid  at 
the  village  of  Tattenhall,  near  Chester.  The  new 
church,  the  walls  of  which  are  now  nearly  built. 
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is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  fronting  to- 
wards the  east.  It  is  a neat  stone  structure  of  the 
Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Lock- 
wood,  architect,  of  Chester,  affording  sitting  accom- 
modation for  about  270  persons  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  building  contains  also  a vestry  at  the  west  end, 
and  is  approached  from  the  front  by  two  porches 
with  vestibules.  There  is  a large,  handsome,  traceried 
window  at  the  front,  and  five  windows,  containing 
twelve  lights,  at  each  side.  The  total  height  to  the 
apex  of  a high  pitched  roof  is  about  40ft.,  the 
interior  being  ceiled  a short  distance  below  the 
junction  of  the  principals.  Buttresses  between  the 
side  windows  serve  to  give  additional  strength  to  the 
building. 

W ALWoiiTii.  — A new  church  dedicated  to  S. 
Stephen,  situated  in  Villa-street,  Walworth-common, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  on 
Friday.  The  style  of  this  structure  is  described  as 
Italian  Gothic,  and  the  plan  consists  of  a nave  81ft. 
long  by  30ft.  wide,  with  side  aisles  and  a chancel, 
terminating  with  a three-sided  apse.  The  roof  is 
groined,  having  moulded  stone  ribs  supported  on 
clustered  shafts,  surmounted  by'  richly-carved  caps. 
At  the  sides  of  the  chancel  are  two  tiers  of  windows, 
glazed  with  tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  nave,  which 
is  surmounted  with  a close  boarded,  arch-shaped 
roof,  is  di\dded  from  the  aisles  by'  four  Portland 
stone  columns,  with  elegantly  carved  capitals,  which 
support  lofty',  well-lighted  clerestories.  The  edifice 
is  constructed  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
.and  sittings  (all  free)  are  provided  for  750  (including 
the  west  end  gallery)  worshippers.  The  total  cost, 
including  the  site  on  which  the  church  stands,  is 
about  £7,500.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Tarrant, 
the  architects  Messrs.  H.  Jarvis  & Son,  Southwark. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bradford. — The  new  schools  which  have  recently 
been  erected  in  connection  with  S.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Cropper-lane,  Bradford,  were  formally'  opened  last 
week.  The  principal  front  is  towards  the  church, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  church  itself.  The  front  part  of  the 
building  consists  of  a large  room,  146ft.  long  and 
20ft.  wide.  This  serves  as  a boy's’  and  girls’  school, 
being  divided  with  a moveable  wooden  partition.  In 
the  rear  of  this  is  the  infant  school-room,  48ft.  long 
by'  20ft.  wide,  with  a sliding  gallery  at  each  end. 
All  the  rooms  have  open-timbered  roofs,  and  the 
interior  walls  are  lined  with  pressed  brickwork.  The 
schools  will,  it  is  expected,  accommodate  730 
children.  The  entire  cost  has  been  about  £2,500. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  of 
Bradford,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Ives  & Son, 
of  Shipley'. 

Dublin. — New  jiremises  for  the  English  and 
Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance  Association  have  lately 
been  erected  in  Lower  Sackville  - street,  Dublin. 
The  style  adoptede,  is  Italian,  the  material  employ'ed 
being  Portland  stone.  Mr.  W.  Stirling  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Cockburn  & Son  were  the  contractors. 
The  carved  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Harrison. 

Glasgow. — A new  model  lodging-house  in  Dry'- 
gate,  Glasgow,  erected  by  the  City  Improvement 
Trustees,  has  recently  been  opened  for  the  reception 
of  lodgers.  It  consists  of  four  stories,  the  upper 
three  of  which  are  to  be  used  as  sleeping  wards, 
while  on  the  street  flat  are,  on  one  side,  the  superin- 
tendent’s quarters,  and  on  the  other  the  dining-hall, 
■with  a kitchen  and  scullery  in  rear,  hot-plate  and 
heating  apparatus.  On  each  side  of  the  three  upper 
flats  there  is  accommodation  for  forty'-eight  lodgers. 
Each  flat  is  divided  by  a middle  passage  or  lobby' 
into  two  wards,  ■with  two  doors  to  each  ward,  open- 
ing respectively  on  compartments  having  bunks  for 
twelve  persons.  The  bunks  are  of  wood,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  one  of  the  wards  on  the  second 
floor,  which  are  of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  and  will 
probably'  be  set  apart  for  casual  visitors.  At  the 
farther  end  of  each  passage  conveniences  are  placed, 
and  half  a dozen  cast-iron  lavatories  are  provided 
for  each  flat  in  the  recesses  off  the  staircases. 

Gunnersbury. — A range  of  four  new  vineries 
has  just  been  erected  at  Gunnersbury'  Park,  Acton, 
the  seat  of  Baron  Lionel  De  Rothschild,  M.P.,  by 
Mr.  James  Gray,  of  Chelsea.  The  range  is  large 
and  lofty',  and  great  space,  airiness,  and  abundance 
of  light  is  secured.  Inpointof  elevation  it  is  a lean-to 
range,  with  a steep  half-span  at  the  back  to  give  the 
requisite  height.  The  length  of  the  four  houses  is 
160ft.,  each  being  40ft.  long  by  30ft.  wide,  inclusive 
of  a broad  paved  way  6ft  wide,  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  houses.  The  sloping  roof  of  glass  is 
26ft.  ■wide  from  the  eaves  to  the  apex,  and  the  depth 
of  the  half-span  at  the  back  is  10ft.  Of  the  26ft 
of  sloping  roof,  the  upper  8ft.  is  formed  of  sashes  of 
that  depth,  and  these  can  be  lowered  for  top  ventila- 


tion when  requisite.  Ventilation  at  the  bottom  is 
obtained  by'  means  of  a line  of  saslies  in  front  of  the 
house,  opening  outwards.  The  houses  are  heated 
by'  means  of  hot-water  pipes.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  £1,600. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  ourselves  re.sponsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  Tho  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  bo  drawn  up  as  tu'iefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  work.s  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— W.  II.  L.,  H.  J.,  jun.,  W.  J.  N.,  J.  S.,  J.  P.  S. 
E.  W.,  C.  B.  A.,  W.  E.  D.,  E.  C.,  P.  E.  M.,  G.  G.  Z.,  S.  and 
Son,  E.  W.  G,,  E.  E.  E.,  Surveyor  No.  3,  Plato  Junior, 
Entasis,  W.  E.,  J.  H.,  E.  L.  G.,  W.  W.,  G.  E.  S.,  J.  H., 
S.  Brothers,  G.  N. 

W.  T.  S. — What  numbers  do  you  want  ? 

P.  E.  M. — In  our  notice  of  the  Hancock  process  of  engrav- 
ing we  said  that  the  original  view  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Ghent,  was  lithographed.  This  is  a mistake,  though, 
perhaps,  not  one  of  any  importance.  It  was  etched  on 
copper. 

J.  H. — Please  send  drawing. 


Comspnkitce. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  Neavs. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Morris  in  yours  of  the 
14th  inst.,  and  that  of  “ F.”  in  yours  of  the  21.st 
inst.,  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  profound 
ignorance  that  prevails  amongst  architects  as  to 
their  legal  rights.  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  regard  it  as 
preposterous  that  an  architect  should  be  paid  in  full 
for  work  which  he  has  entered  upon,  and  is  quite 
willing  to  complete,  but  which  the  employ'er,  from 
some  caprice  or  other,  chooses  he  shall  not  complete. 
On  his  principle  it  is  equally  preposterous  for  an 
employ'd  to  look  for  his  salary  to  the  end  of  his 
term  if  dismissed  before  it,  or  for  a landlord  to  re- 
quire a quarter’s  rent  from  a tenant  who  leaves  in 
the  middle  of  the  quarter.  When  architects  are 
relieved  from  such  every'-day  liabilities,  it  will  be 
time  for  them  to  think  what  corre.sponding  indul- 
gence they  are  to  extend  to  the  public. 

One  of  our  most  eminent  architects  not  long  ago 
asserted  this  claim  against  the  Government,  and 
also,  in  a well-known  case,  against  the  committee  of 
a parish  church,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
in  both  cases  the  intended  dismissal  was  recon- 
sidered, and  the  architect  allowed,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
to  finish  his  work  and  earn  hie  money.  When 
employers  find  that  they  cannot  dismiss  architects 
without  proper  compensation,  they  ■will  be  more 
careful  not  to  act  so  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  as 
the  client  of  “ An  Ill-used  Architect”  seems  to  have 
done. 

The  case  of  Phipps  against  Robertson,  quoted  by 
“ F.,”  is  not  by  any  means  to  the  point.  Mr.  Phipps’s 
employment  never  went  bey'ond  the  preparation  of 
plans — no  contract  having  been  entered  into  upon 
them,  or  superintendence  commenced,  as  in  the  case 
of  “ An  Ill-used  Architect.”  Had  a contract  been 
taken  on  hlr.  Phipps’s  dra^wings,  with  his  name 
mentioned  in  it  as  the  superintending  architect,  and 
had  the  work  partly'  proceeded  under  his  superin- 
tendence, I rather  think  he  would  not  be  fool  enough 
to  let  the  work  be  placed  in  other  hands  without 
seeking  his  proper  remedy.  Moreover,  that  case  was 
only  tried  in  a county  cotmt,  and  as  the  plaintiff  re- 
covered in  full  all  he  sought  for,  it  does  not  in  the 
least  disprove  any'thing  in  my'  previous  letter.  It 
often  happens  that  architects,  from  ignorance  of 
their  real  rights,  only  claim  part  of  them.  This 
was  notably  the  case  in  Ebdy  v.  M’Gowan,  in  re- 
ferring to  which  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  not  at  all 
inclined  to  side  with  the  architect,  intimated  pretty 
clearly  that  his  proper  remedy  would  have  been  by 
an  action  for  wrongful  dismissal,  in  which  he  should 
sue  for  the  full  5 per  cent.,  and  not  by'  an  action  for 
work  and  labour,  in  which  he  claimed  but  3 per  cent. 

“F.’  very  absurdly  asks,  “If  the  architect  had 
received  the  full  amount,  what  would  have  reim- 
bursed him  who  might  some  day  have  to  complete 
the  work  ?”  I answer,  “ That  is  the  employer’s  own 
look  out.”  If  he  choose  to  dismiss  his  architect  in 
the  middle  of  his  work  and  have  another,  let  him 
pay'  for  his  caprice.  For  my'  part,  I should  be  very' 
little  inclined  to  take  up  work  from  which  another 


architect  had  been  unreasonably  dismissed,  on  any' 
terms,  and  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  our  )iro- 
fession  generally  if  that  principle  were  more  fre- 
quently adopted.  Architects  are  not  immortal,  to  bo 
sure,  and  if  a brother  architect  were  to  die  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  I should  be  quite  ready  to  take 
up  the  business,  and  complete  it  for  a fair  pro])ortion 
of  the  5 per  cent.,  and  arrangements  of  this  kind  are 
common  enough  between  executors  and  clients  ; but 
a case  of  dismissal  while  the  original  architect  is 
alive  and  healthy',  and  moreover,  ready  and  willing 
to  coni])leto  his  work,  is  a very  different  thing. — 1 
am,  &c.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


BUILDERS  V.  ARCHITECTS  AND  CLIENTS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Survey'or  No.  1 ” gives 
the  public  the  beneiit  of  his  experience  by  showing 
up  the  ty'ranny  which  is  too  common  amongst 
architects,  and  is  fast  making  the  profession  odious 
to  both  proprietors  and  builders.  I am  fully 
convinced  that  two-thirds  of  builders  who  become 
bankrujjts  can  trace  their  fall  to  the  unjust  ways 
of  architects  under  whom  they  work.  Within  the 
last  four  years  I have  been  called  in  to  measure  up 
the  work  of  three  contractors  who  stopped  payment, 
and  the  cause  of  two  stoppages  was  deficient 
quantities,  which  the  contractors  had  no  means  or  any 
idea  of  finding  out  until  too  late.  And  deficient 
quantities  I have  always  found  are  those  supplied  by 
the  architeet  to  the  same  contract,  who  would  rather 
descend  to  tricks,  and  even  fraud,  than  hand  over  the 
work  of  taking  out  the  quantities  to  honest  dis- 
interested building  surveyors.  I would  not  be  so 
hard  upon  my  brother  architects  if  I found  them 
willing  to  recoup  the  contractors  when  found  out 
with  false  quantities,  but  this  act  of  justice  they  never 
do  until  legal  proceedings  are  taken  against  them. 
One  inst.ancein  my  experience  showed  clearly  enough 
that  architects  will  resort  to  acts  of  tyranny  to 
compel  builders  to  y'ield  to  their  unjust  requirements, 
where  a piece  of  work  had  been  condemned  which  the 
clerk  of  works  had  .allowed,  with  which  other  archi- 
tects found  no  fault ; but  after  the  builder  explained 
that  the  architect  had  quarrelled  with  him  because 
he  would  not  allow  him  to  pay'  for  materials,  and  so 
pocket  the  builder’s  legitimate  profit,  his  bad  motives 
became  very'  transparent.  If  these  acts  of  unfairness 
tow.ards  builders  were  of  rare  occurrence  I would 
not  mention  them  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  pro- 
fession, but  they  are  often  recurring,  as  your  corres- 
pondent “Survey'or”  proves,  and  do  more  to  reduce  the 
respectability  of  the  profession  than  any'thing  else, 
and  cause  many'  respectable  architects  to  be 
suspected  by  both  proprietor  and  builder ; and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  everyone  to  expose  such 
trickery  that  comes  into  their  experience,  and  so 
benefit  both  architects  and  builders. 

If  architects  ■will  be  honest  they'  will  find  it  the 
best  way  to  teach  builders  honesty'. — I am,  &c.. 

Surveyor  No.  3. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  “ Surveyor  No.  2,”  I may  say 
that  several  competent  and  impartial  persons  have 
pronounced  the  contractor’s  charges  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  trade  prices.  With 
regard  to  the  statement  that  “ there  are  never  any 
deductions,”  meaning,  I presume,  that  there  are 
never  any  deductions  in  contractors’  accounts,  it 
only  goes  to  show  that  the  case  I have  quoted  must 
be  a very  honourable  exception,  as  the  deductions 
were  large  and  numerous. 

The  last  paragraph  in  his  letter  is  quite  unintel- 
ligible: “ liquefaction  ” and  “ aquosity  ” have  been, 
apparently,  too  much  for  him. — I am,  &c., 

Surveyor. 

Self-Skimming  Hot  Metal  Ladle.  — An 
American  has  invented  and  patented  a most  con- 
venient implement,  in  the  shape  of  a ladle  for 
pouring  hot  metal,  such  as  lead,  &c.,  which  is 
furnished  with  an  automatic  skimmer,  so  that  the 
ladle  and  its  contents  may  easily  be  manipulated  with 
one  hand,  leaving  the  other  hand  free.  It  is  one  of 
those  simple  inventions  which  are  really'  of  much 
value,  though  requiring  little  inyentive  skill  for  their 
contrivance. 

Testing  G.ts  in  London. — The  argand  burner 
of  Sugg  is  the  official  standard  for  the  measurement 
of  gas  in  London.  The  burner  for  testing  the 
ordinary  gas  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company, 
which  ought  to  have  16-candle  power,  must  be  the 
London  argand.  No.  1,  of  Sugg,  with  a glass 
cy'linder  2iu.  in  diameter,  and  6in.  high.  For  the 
gas  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Company  and  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  which  must  possess  an 
illuminating  power  of  14  caudles,  the  glass  chimney 
may  h.ave  IJin.  diameter,  and  6in.  height.  The 
chimney  may  be  made  Tin.  tall  if  the  flame  leaps 
over  the  top. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2207.] — Cemetery  Chapels,  &c.,  Tunbridge 
Wells. — ('an  any  information  be  given  as  to  the  result 
of  this  competition? — .V  Stakeiioldkk. 

[2208.] — Kain  Water  Tanks. — Upwards  of  a year 
ago  I had  a large  rain  water  tank  formed  under  the 
floor  of  my  kitchen.  It  was  constructed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  is  i)erfectly  water  tight.  The  walls  were  built 
with  brick,  and  the  inner  surface  lined  with  Itoman 
cement.  The  water,  however,  after  it  has  remained  in 
the  tank  two  or  three  days,  becomes  so  hard  that  it  is 
quite  unfit  for  washing  purposes.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  suggest  any  means  for  preventing  this  change 
in  the  water  ?— K.  F. 


[2209.] — Church  Architecture. — Are  the  churches 
of  Somerset.shire  liner,  as  a rule,  than  those  of  any  other 
county  ? Which  is  the  finest  west  front,  Wells  or 
Exeter?  Answer  will  oblige. — Steve  .Siiute. 

[2210.] — Problem. — Can  the  following  problem  be 
solved  geometrically  ? A 15  C 1)  is  a field.  The  sides 
A 15,  C D are  parallel  to  each  other, 
f>  and  at  right  angles  to  the  base  15  D ; 
but  are  of  unequal  length.  It  is 
required  to  divide  the  plot  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a line  drawn  parallel 
to  A B and  C D. — Land  Seuveyok. 


B 


[2211.] — Schools  of  Art.— AVill  some  one  inform 
me  when  the  competition  drawings  recently  sent  to 
Kensington  will  be  on  view  at  that  place  ? By  so  doing 
you  will  greatly  oblige  a great  many  more  competitors, 
who  are  anxious  to  go  and  see  them  this  summer. — 
K.  J.  ItODHURST. 


[2212.] — Hand-Railing. — Would  some  practical 
reader  of  the  Building  News  kindly  define  the  diffe- 
rence between  a “ Vandyke  ” and  a “ stop  " joint  in  a 
staircase  hand-rail  ? I fail  to  find  the  terms  in  an  archi- 
tectural dictionary. — G.  T. 

[2213.]  — Satin  Wood  Boards. — I shall  feel 
much  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  will  favour 
me  with  advice  under  tlie  following  circumstances.  In 
the  south  of  India,  about  twelve  months  ago,  a large 
ball-room  floor  was  laid  with  satin  wood  boards.  Sin. 
wide  and  IJin.  thick,  grooved,  cross-tongued,  and 
nailed  at  the  edges.  It  was  supposed,  at  the  time,  that 
the  boards  were  well  seasoned  ; but  that  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  as  they  have  shrunk  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  and  look  most  unsightly.  Of  course  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  take  up  and  relay  the  whole 
floor,  but  that  would  involve  considerable  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  my  clients.  I am,  therefore,  anxious 
to  fill  the  joints  with  a stopping  which  will  match  the 
boards  in  colour,  be  easily  run  into  joints  which  are 
not  parallel  or  of  uniform  width,  and  which  will  not 
shrink.  It  should  not  be  brittle,  as  dancing  upon  the 
floor  would  cause  it  to  come  out ; and,  as  glue  will  not 
set  in  this  climate,  that  should  not  be  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients. I thought  of  satin  wood  sawdust  as  the  base  of 
the  composition  ; but  it  would  have  to  be  mi.xed  with 
something  to  form  it  into  a paste,  which  would  harden 
when  dry.  It  should  also  yield  to  the  plane  when  the 
floors  are  smoothed.  The  ingredients  used  should  also, 
if  possible,  be  procurable  in  this  country. — IV.  D.  M., 
Ceylon. 

[2214.] — Practical  Construction. — 'M'ill  some 
one  kindly  oblige  by  giving  the  simplest  course  for  a 
practical  man  to  acquire  knowledge  for  calculating  the 
strains,  fordeterminingthe  propersizes  of  materials  used 
in  construction,  timber,  wrought  and  cast  iron  in 
columns,  girders,  &c.,  or  a work  suitable  for  clerk  of 
works. — Aspirant. 


[2215.] — Precedents  of  Reports. — IVill  any  one 
tell  me  whether  there  is  a book  of  precedents  of  Reports 
on  Buildings  published?  Mr.  Uonaldson's  “Hand- 
book” deals  only  with  specifications. — A Student. 

[2210.] — Duties  of  Land  Agent. — Will  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  recommend  to  me  some 
book  on  tlie  valuation  of  property  and  the  duties  of  a 
land  agent?  Also  state  the  price.  I want,  if  possible, 
to  get  a cheap  one. — Surveyor. 


BEPLIES. 

[2172.] — Competition. — For  the  information  of 
“ (>”  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  I have  since  ascer- 
tained that  “ Fortune’s  Fair  Smile  ” primo  (in  the 
matter  of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Coatham,  Redcar)  was 
bestowed  on  Jlr.  K.  G.  Smith,  Hull ; secondo,  on 
Mr.  Blessley,  location  unknown.  Number  of  competi- 
tors not  stated.  I am  grieved  to  learn  that  a fortnight 
was  wasted  previous  to  the  inspection,  as  the  consump- 
tion of  “midnight  oil” — mitigation  denied — miglit 
have  been  avoided.  A curt  exiiression  of  sorrow  for 
non-success,  and  an  apprisal  of  the  return  of  the  draw- 
ings was,  in  this  case,  likewise  awarded.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  gratification  of  defraying  the  cost  of  dual 
transit.  Will  the  premiated  designs  appear  in  this 
publication? — F. 

[217.5.]  — Drilling  Holes  in  Glass. — Use  the 
Archimedian  drill,  with  a blunt-pointed  bit  of  copper 
or  iron  to  the  size  of  hole  wanted.  Then,  with  fine 
emery  powder  and  water,  drill  your  required  hole. — 
.Mason. 

[2184], — The  Cymagraph. — The  question  is  still 
asked  where  can  this  instrument  be  obtained  ? It  was 
invented  by  Professor  Willis  ; he  rend  a description  of 
it  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  February,  1837, 
and  it  was  illustrated  in  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 


tects' Journal  of  that  year.  About  1840  I went  with  a 
drawing  into  a little  mechanic's  shop  in  St.  Jlartin’s- 
lane,  to  ask  him  to  make  it ; he  showed  me  one  which 
he  had  made,  if  I remember,  for  Professor  Willis.  1 
purchased  it,  and  this  imstrument  is  still  in  my  posses- 
sion. 1 should  be  happy  to  sliow  it  to  any  one  wishing 
to  see  it,  it  he  cannot  refer  to  the  above  work.  There 
is  an  objection  to  the  instrument,  hardly  to  be  explained 
otherwise  than  with  it  in  hand.  Since  writing  the 
foregoing,  I observe  in  the  volume  of  the  Arclueologia 
just  published  (p.  90),  that  Jlr.  ,1.  H.  I’arker,  F.S.A., 
states  that  the  cymagraph  has  been  “perfected  by 
Jlr.  Edmund  .Sharpe,  of  Lancaster.”  A letter  addri'ssed 
to  him  would  most  probably  bring  a reply. — IVy  att 
Pauwortii. 

[2192.] — Washing  White  Brick  Houses. — A 
reply  to  this  query  would  oblige. — F. 

[2195.] — Brickwork  on  Paper. — Rule  joint  lines 
with  Chinese  white. — F. 

[2203.] — Measurement  of  Glass. — The  questions 
of  “ S.  S.”  on  this  subject  invite  the  qudry  he  a])plies 
to  the  contractor  (2204),  “ Is  he  entitled  to  considera- 
tion as  a sane  person?"  AV'hat  does  he  mean  by  )date 
glass  being  measured  on  the  “longest  line?”  It  is 
measured  as  all  other  ordinary  glass,  si^erficially.  His 
question  as  to  stained  glass  seems  equally  vague.  And 
his  statement  that  “ wlien  a price  per  foot  is  given,  the 
method  of  arriving  at  the  superficial  contents  is  left  to 
custom  ” is  very  funny.  The  custom  happens  to  be  the 
rule  of  multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth,  the 
result  being  the  superficial  contents,  about  which  there 
is  very  little  indeed  of  the  “ weathercock.” — W.  IV'. 

«- 

LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A Claim  for  “Extras.” — IIodgkinson  v.  lU'.s- 
SELL. — The  plaintiff  in  tliis  case  (heard  at  the 
Clcrkenwoll  Count}’  Court  last  week,  hefore  Mr. 
Gordon  Whitbread,  the  judge)  was  a builder,  carry- 
ing on  business  in  the  King's  Cross-road,  and  he  sued 
the  defendant,  residing  at  No.  11,  Vincont-terraco, 
Islington,  for  £2  10.s.  lOd.  for  work  done.  The 
plaintiff  deposed  that  at  the  defendant’s  request  ho 
did  certain  repairs  to  his  hou.se,  .and  supplied  the 
m.atcrials.  The  defendant  first  told  plaintiff  what 
he  wanted  done,  and  while  the  work  was  going  on 
both  the  defendant  and  his  wife  gave  directions  for 
different  things,  which  had  been  charged  for  extra. 
The  defendant  had  paid  £l  14s.  on  account,  leaving 
a balance  as  above ; ,5s.  ."d.  had  been  paid  into  court. 
Upon  cross-examination  the  ]>laintiff  admitted  that 
he  sent  in  a hill  to  the  defendant;  tlnat  nothing  was 
said  about  “ extras”  in  this  bill ; that  when  tlie  de- 
fend.ant  paid  him  the  £1  14s.  upon  account,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  balance  and  “ extras”  were  to  stand 
over  ; and  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  defend- 
ant that  witness  did  not  put  the  “ extras”  in  this  bill. 
The  defence  was  that  the  work  had  never  been 
completed,  and  that  the  sum  paid  into  court  w'as 
sufficient  for  what  had  been  done.  The  judge  said 
he  believed  the  claim  for  “extras”  was  an  after- 
thought on  the  plaintiff's  part,  and  upon  looking 
through  the  account  and  upon  the  evidence  ho 
thought  only  5s.  was  due,  and  made  an  order  accord- 
ingly- 

Extensive  Rorrery  of  Building  Materials. — 
At  the  Thames  Police-court  on  Thursday  last,  John 
Regan,  George  Bush,  .lolin  Bush,  his  son,  and 
George  Harber,  labourers,  were  brought  before  Mr. 
Lushiugton  charged  with  stealing  and  receiving, 
knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  a quantity  of  wood  and 
other  buUding  materials,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Ratcliff,  builder,  of  New-roa<l,  Mile-end.  While  the 
prosecutor  (who  held  the  post  of  registrar  of  births 
and  deaths  for  the  district  of  Mile-end  Old  Town) 
had  been  devoting  his  attention  for  sev-cral  days  to 
the  preparation  of  the  census-papers  for  his  district, 
Regan,  who  had  been  in  his  employment  for  some 
time,  had  robbed  him  of  the  materials  to  a large  c.x- 
tent,  the  two  Bushes  and  Harber  being  the  receivers 
of  the  stolen  property.  Mr.  Ratcliff  had  been 
robbed  of  £25  worth  of  wood,  besides  window 
sashes,  Ac.,  and  a good  deal  of  the  property  w.as 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoners. — Mr. 
Lushington  remanded  the  case  for  a week. 

Offences  Under  the  Purlic  Health  Act. — 
William  Lipscomb  and  William  Reed,  dust  con- 
tractors, were  summoned  before  yir.  Ellison  at 
Lambeth  Police-court  on  Thursday  week  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  for  not  oh<>ying 
former  orders  made  by  the  magistrates  of  this  court 
for  the  removal  of  an  accumulation  of  dust  and  re- 
fuse prejiulicial  to  the  ])ublic  health. — Mr.  Besley 
prosecuted  on  the  part  of  the  parochial  authorities, 
and  proved  that  the  accumulation  in  each  case  had 
not  been  removed  since  the  month  of  November 
last,  and  that  it  was  a great  nuisance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants and  highly  injurious  to  health.  Tu  both  cases 
it  was  shown  tiiat  a penalty  of  os.  a-day  had  been 
imposed  in  November,  but  that  had  not  caused  de- 
fendants to  obey  the  order.  In  the  case  of  Reed  it 
was  proved  he  had  stated  he  wouhl  rather  pay  £100 
than  remove  the  ilust.  klr.  Besley  asked  for  the  full 
penalty  of  10s.  per  day  in  both  cases,  and  that  for  a 
period  of  eighty  days  in  each. — Jlr.  Ellison  con- 
sidered that  there  had  been  .a  -wilful  disobedience  of 
the  orders  of  the  Court.  He  fined  each  defendant 
Ids.  per  day  for  eighty  days,  and  made  an  order  with 
costs. 


Important  to  Land  and  Building  Societie*. 
— The  Attorney-General  v.  Gilpin  and  Others. 
— This  case,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on 
Tuesday,  was  of  considerahh:  importance  to  building 
and  land  societies.  It  was  a jjroceeding  by  the 
Attorney-General  against  the  defendants  for  the 
forfeiture  by  them  of  two  penalties  of  £50  each  for 
paying  two  drafts  without  the  same  being  respec- 
tively stamped ; and,  by  order  of  Mr.  Baron  Martin, 
the  facts  had  been  stilted  without  pleadings  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court.— The  defendants  were  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Permanent  Mutual  Benefit 
Building  Society,  commonly  called  “ The  National 
Freehold  Land  Society,”  which  "was  duly  registered 
pursuant  to  the  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  32,  and 
they  were  the  ilrawers  of  the  two  drafts  in  question. 
One  Stephen  Ranger,  of  Maidstone,  was  a member  of 
the  society,  and  the  owner  of  one  uncompleted  share. 
On  the  27th  January,  1870,  he  sent  a notice  of  his 
intention  to  withdraw  the  share,  .and  on  the  next 
day  the  accountant  acknowledged  its  receipt,  and 
enclosed  a form  which  ho  requested  him  to  fill  up 
and  return.  Ranger  did  this,  and  the  accountant 
forwarded  a draft  filled  up,  but  unst.amped,  which 
Ranger  signed  and  paid  away,  and  it  was  paid  by  the 
defendants  to  the  holder.  The  following  is  a copy 
of  the  draft : — “ National  Freehold  Land  Society 
(registered  as  the  Nation.al  Pennanent  JIutual  Benefit 
Building  Societv,  pursuant  to  the  6th  and  7th  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  32).— £10  18s.  2d.— 1st  Feb.,  1870.— On 
demand,  pay  to  bearer  £10  18s.  2d.  out  of  the  money 
stamling  to  the  credit  of  my  shares,  and  payable  to 
me  pursuant  to  notice  of  withdrawal. — Stejihen 
Ranger. — To  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Perma- 
nent Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society,  14,  Moorgate- 
street,  London.” — It  w.as  endorsed  thus  : — “ Pay 
Smith,  Payne,  and  Company, — Randall  and  Company, 
Maidstone.” — The  next  case  arose  nnder  similar  cir- 
cumstances, with  this  exception,  that  the  draft  was  for 
interest  due  on  a completed  share.  The  same  form 
of  draft  was  used,  and  the  words  were : — “ October 
31,  1869. — On  demand  pay  to  bearer  12s.  Id.  for 
interest  on  complete  share  account  due  to  me  tliis 
day. — E.  A.  Tanner.”  The  practice  of  the  society 
was  to  m.ake  adviinces  to  members  upon  the  mort- 
gage of  properties  acquired  by  them,  to  enable  them 
to  complete  purchases,  to  build  upon  hand,  or  to 
alter  or  repair  existing  buildings,  and  it  also  made 
ailvances  to  other  persons  as  well  as  members  upon 
the  mortgage  of  real  or  personal  property.  The 
operations  of  the  society  wore  of  .a  very  extensive 
character.  During  the  year  1868-9  the  average 
amount  on  the  society’s  books  standing  to  the  credit 
of  members  whose  shares  had  been  realised  was 
£518,365,  and  the  average  amount  on  uncompleted 
shares  for  the  same  period  was  £581,111,  while  the 
amount  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  imanner  described  for 
princiiial  and  interest  by  members  was  about  £19,865. 
On  the  part  of  the  Crown  it  -was  contended  that  the 
drafts,  being  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  were  like 
ordinary  drafts  of  that  kind,  and  ought  to  bear  a 
stamp ; and  the  defendants  argued  that  they  were 
entirely  exempted  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts 
from  the  necessity  of  having  stamps,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  Crown  could  not  recover  the  penalties 
they  now  claimed. — The  Court  took  time  to  consider 
their  judgment. 

A Builder  in  Fault. — At  the  Marylebone  County 
Court  on  Wednesday,  before  A.  Abbott,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Judge,  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith, 
plumber,  painter,  &c.,  of  many  years’  standing,  in 
Cochrane-street,  S.  Johii’s-wood,  on  a bill  of  ex- 
change for  £20,  against  Mr.  Peter  Kellan,  builder, 
Bristol-gardeus,  Bayswater,  where  he  is  likewise 
proprietor  of  the  Sheldon  Hotel,  there  situate. — 
Jlr.  Montagu  Williams  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  ; 
Mr.  Clarke,  solicitor,  Paiidingtou-greeu,  acting  for 
the  defendant. — It  appeared  from  plaintiff's  state- 
ment that  he  had  for  years  been  acquainted  and  done 
work  for  defendant,  who,  in  August,  1869,  engaged 
him  to  fit  up  and  finish,  in  his  line,  the  requirements 
of  four  houses  he  was  building  in  Bristol-gardens. 
On  their  completion,  the  amount  owing  him  being 
£17,  defendant  gave  him  a bill  of  exchange  for  £20, 
including  £3  for  work  j)reviously  done,  which  latter, 
however,  having  been  paid  since  the  commencement 
I of  thisuiction,  made  the  .sum  of  £17  still  only  due. — 
In  au.swer  to  his  counsel,  plaintiff  said  that  the  bill, 
i on  becoming  due,  was  not  honoured,  and  defendant 
referred  him  to  a Mr.  Tildesley,  an  extensive  brick- 
makcr,  who  offered  him,  in  lieu  of  money,  possession 
of  some  stables  which  he  himself  said  he  had  taken 
of  defendant  as  payment  of  .an  account  the  latter 
owed  him.  Those  tenns,  liowever,  he  declined,  and, 
being  unable  to  obtain  any  money  at  all  from  defen- 
dant, he  took  these  proceedings. — Mr.  Clarke,  in 
reply,  said  his  client  had  made  a deed  of  composition 
with  Ids  creditors,  and  Mr.  Tildesley  being  one  of  the 
trustees  was  the  cause  of  his  sending  i)laintiff  to 
him.  The  deed  had  certainly  been  made  since  these 
proceedings  were  taken. — Mr.  Williams  thereupon 
submitted  that,  as  such  was  the  case,  it  could  not  be 
accepted  as  a plea  for  the  non-pajunent  of  plaintiff. 
— His  Honour : Certainly  not ; and  he  should  cer- 
tainly not  entertain  it.  The  work,  it  was  not  deified, 
had  been  done,  and  must  be  paid  for.  he  considering 
the  defence  an  attempt  to  shuttle  out  of  a just  claim. 
His  decision  was  for  £17  and  all  c.ists. — Judgment 
so  entered. 
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IxcRicAsiNG  Demand  for  White  Woods. — The 
Gardener’s  Chronicle  remarks  that  the  taste  -which 
has  of  late  years  been  increasing  for  light — we  might 
even  say  white — woods  fi>r  bedroom  furniture  has  to 
a large  extent  done  away  with  the  old  system  of 
painting  and  gTaining.  Silver  lir  and  sjnuce  are 
now  largely  in  demand  for  bedroom  suites,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  cleanlj’  in  appearance  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  these  simply  polished  un- 
painted woods.  A similar  good  taste  is  also  shown 
in  the  seats  and  other  woodw'ork  of  modern  churches, 
for  where  oak  is  too  expensive  common  j)ine  and 
pitch  pine,  simply  varnished,  are  now  largely  used. 
The  bold  dark  lines  produced  by  the  annual  rings  of 
the  latter  render  it  specially  a<lapted  for  church 
work,  and  large  quantities  of  the  wmod  are  now  used 
in  this  country.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
Finns  australis,  and  comes  from  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that,  even  in  Brazil,  a country  abounding  in  hard 
wooded  timber  trees,  the  pitch  pine  is  largely  used ; 
indeed,  it  is  preferred  for  building  purposes.  It  is 
said  that  the  turpentine  with  which  it  abounds  pre- 
vents the  attacks  of  the  white  ant ; and,  moreover, 
it  can  be  obtained  from  the  States  of  America,  sawn 
to  any  required  scantling,  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than 
timber  could  be  procured  from  the  adjoining  forests. 

Subways  for  the  City  Streets. — In  his  re- 
port of  the  works  executed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  in  the  year  1870,  Mr.  William  Haywood, 
the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Commission,  thus 
refers  to  the  question  of  subways : — Some  impor- 
tant public  wa3's  were  disturbed  during  the  year  b}' 
the  Post  Office  authorities  for  laying  down  pneu- 
matic tubes  of  the  transmission  of  letters.  I believe 
that  further  disturbance  of  the  public  wat's  of  the 
Oity  will  take  place  for  similar  purposes  ; this,  with 
other  circumstances,  points  to  the  construction  of 
^subways  in  streets  of  large  traffic,  as  a remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  which  results  from  opening  the 
surface.  Subwaj^s  are  already  made  along  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  and  Charterhouse-street,  S.  An- 
drew’s-street,  Snow-hill,  and  Queen  Victoria-street, 
-which  latter  street,  however,  is  not  yet  given  up  to 
the  Commission  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

Street  Gutters. — In  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  improvements  in  roadwa3's,  a suggestion  has 
been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Henry  Carr,  C.E.,  to  the 
■effect  that  the  present  plan  of  making  the  gutters 
•at  the  side  of  the  road  and  the  best  way  in  the 
middle  should  be  reversed.  He  thinks  that  by  this 
means  the  slow  heavy  traffic  would  be  sent  to  the 
.-sides  and  the  open  space  in  the  centre  reserved  for 
the  lighter  vehicles. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  March  27th,  the 
following  donations  to  the  librar3’  were  announced : — • 
J.  Rains’  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  North 
Durham,”  by  C.  J.  Smith,  Darlington ; E.  Milling- 
ton’s “ Bibliotheca  Massoviana  sive  Catalogus 
Variorum  Librorum,”  18G7,  by  C.  J.  Shoppee ; H. 
J.  Morgan’s  Report  (1870),  on  Sewage  Irrigation 
.-at  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  by  the  author.  The 
following  donation  to  the  Library  Fund  was  an- 
nounced : — E.  Carritt,  £2  2s.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  passed  to  the  donors.  A paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan,  entitled  “The  Progress 
in  Utilisation  of  Sewage,  as  Shown  b3'  Experience 
Gained  upon  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking.”  A dis- 
cussion followed,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
meeting,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  unanimousl3^ 
passed  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 

The  Albert  Memorial. — Some  of  the  pro- 
fessional journals  have  been  at  the  pains  to  contradict 
the  statement  which  appeared  in  a suburban  journal 
regarding  the  alleged  insecurit3'  of  the  Albert 
Memorial.  One  journal,  in  disproving  the  assertion, 
with  rather  more  acerbity  than  seems  necessar3’, 
afterwards  excuses  the  offending  journal  b3'  stating 
that  “there  is  some  justification  for  the  statement 

after  all the  structure  presents  the  anomaly 

of  one  having  arches  which  are  really  doing  no  work 
whatever  as  such.”  The  arches  have  comparatively 
little  to  do,  being,  as  is  correctly  enough  observed, 
relieved  by  the  two  box  girders,  the  ends  of  which 
at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  spandrels  are  bnilt  into 
the  masonry.  It  is,  however,  more  than  questionable 
whether  our  would-be  sensational  IV'est  End  con- 
tnnporary  knew  anything  about  this  “auomal3’,” 
and  wliether  after  all  it  is  fair  to  call  it  by  that  name. 
Arches  may  exist  for  other  purposes  than  that  of 
supporting  weight. 

Buh.dings  a.s  Affected  by  the  Vibratory 
Move.ment  of  Matter. — An  American  paper  says 


that  the  following  illustration  of  the  vibrator3'  move- 
ment of  matter  is  attested  1)3-  Professor  llorsford 
“ The  top  of  the  high  tower  which  constitute.s  the 
Bunker  llill  Monument  inclines  towards  the  west  in 
the  morning  and  the  north  at  mid-da3',  and  towards 
the  east  in  the  afternoon.  The  movements  are  due 
to  the  expanding  influence  of  the  sun  as  it  wann.s, 
in  succe.ssion.  the  different  sides  of  the  structure.  A 
similar  but  more  marked  movement  is  produced  on 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  'Washington,  as  indicated 
by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  bub  of  a long  plumb- 
line  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  roof  of  the 
rotunda,  and  extending  to  the  pavement  beneath. 
This  bub  describes  dail  v an  ellipsoidal  curve,  of  which 
the  longer  diameter  is  4in.  or  oin.  in  length.  By 
molecular  actions  of  this  kinil.  Time,  the  sure  but  slow 
destro3’er,  levels  with  the  ground  the  loftiest  monu- 
ments of  human  pride.” 

A New  Theatre. — -A  compan3-,  which  mimbers 
among  its  shareholders  the  names  of  several  well- 
known  pla3'wrights,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  a site  in  the  Cit3'  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  a theatre.  Several  properties  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  directors,  and  they  have  Iinali3'  selected 
a freehold  block  situated  in  Goswell-street,  close  by 
the  Aldersgate-street  station.  F’or  this  site,  which 
covers  an  area  of  over  nine  thousand  superlicial  feet, 
they  have  offered  the  sum  of  £18,000,  and  should 
this  offer  be  accepted  they  will  proceed  at  once  with 
the  erection  of  a theatre  and  restaurant,  after  the 
model  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  the  Strand.  The 
block,  which  is  square,  is  admirabh’  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  having  entrance  accommodation  in  no  fewer 
than  four  streets. 

City  Architecture  of  the  Past.— But  few 
of  the  quaint-looking  gabled  houses  of  the  Cit3'  of 
London  now  remain,  and  of  these  four  or  five  are 
about  to  be  removed ; two,  indeed,  are  almost  de- 
molished now,  viz.,  1.5.5  and  156,  Aldersgate-street. 
One  of  these  was,  until  very  recently,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Hurley,  newsagent ; the  next  was  a 
coffee-shop.  The  other  old  houses  about  to  be  taken 
down  are  in  F’ore-street,  at  the  corner  of  IMilton- 
street.  Lath  and  plaster  are  the  principal  materials 
of  which  all  these  houses  are  constructed. 

The  iNTERN.tTioNAL  EXHIBITION.. — The  Com- 
missioners of  the  International  Exhibition  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  Reporter  on  the  Archi- 
tectural Designs,  Drawings,  'and  Models  exhibited 
under  Class  4.  The  official  reporters  are,  it  is 
understood,  to  prepare  a series  of  papers  similar  to 
those  which  were  published  relative  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867. 

Wi.MBLEDON  Common  and  Sewage  Utili.sa- 
TION. — The  'Wimbledon  Local  Board  having  recently 
petitioned  the  Home  Secretary  for  powers  to 
acquire  compulsorily  a portion  of  Wimbledon 
Common  for  the  jmrpose  of  establishing  a sewage 
farm,  a large  number  of  persons  residing  at  Wim- 
bledon, Roehampton,  Putne3',  &c.,  memorialised  the 
Home  Office  against  the  scheme,  urging  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a sewage  farm  so  near  their  resi- 
dences would  be  prejudicial  to  health.  Ihe  Local 
Board,  in  reply  to  their  petition,  have  just  received 
a communication  from  the  Home  Office,  informing 
them  that  the  Home  Secretar3'  cannot  grant  their 
request,  inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  considers  the 
open  spaces  and  commons  should  be  preserved  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Monday.  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  Members  only.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  8 p.m. 

Wednesd.IY.  Society  of  Arts.  8 p.m. 

Thursday.  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  8 p.m. 

Frid.AY.  Architectural  Association.  Annual  General 
Busines.s  Meeting,  and  Paper  “On  Canterbury." 
By  Mr.  E.  0.  Lee,  A.E.I.B.A.  7.30  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.  “Orna- 
mental Cast  Iron."  By  Mr.  0.  H.  Driver.  7.30 
p.m. 

Saturday.  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street, 
St.  James's.  Swiney  Lectures  on  Geology.  Lecture 
IS.  By  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.E.S.  8 p.m. 


San  Francisco  is  to  have  a new  City  Hall  that  will 
be  576  feet  in  length.  Four  years  will  be  required 
to  complete  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  to  be 
an  open  quadrangle,  120  by  115  feet,  with  a fountain. 
Corridors  will  run  all  round  this  opening,  communi- 
cating with  tho  various  offices. 

The  Bath  Gas  Company  are  having  the  roofs  of 
their  retort-houses  raised,  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
entrance  of  trains  from  their  new  railway.  One  of 
these  roofs,  which  had  been  lifted  on  supports,  fell 
last  week,  just  as  twelve  men  vrere  leaving  it.  The 
men  escaped  injur3q  but  a large  amount  of  damage 
was  done. 


Cjjip. 

Over  twelve  hundred  churches  were  built  in  tho 
Uniteil  States  last  3’car. 

Lord  Charles  Bussell  has  granted  permission  to  a 
distinguisheii  artist,  celebrated  for  his  caricatures, 
to  frequent  the  lobby-  of  tho  House  of  Commons. 

It  ap])Oars  that  during  the  siege  of  Paris  the 
asjihalte  pavement  -n-as  largely  used,  both  fur  fm-l 
and  for  tho  distillation  of  gas  to  till  balloons. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  preside  at  the  first 
annual  dinner  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent 
Fund,  to  be  held  at  tho  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the 
6th  of  May  next. 

A new  company  is  formed,  called  the  Brent  Moor 
China  Clay  ami  Mica  Works,  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  to  better  commercial  account  tlte  immense 
quantity-  of  China  clay  in  Devomshire.  We  shall 
liave  more  to  say  about  tho  uses  of  tliis  clay  in  a 
future  number. 

On  Thursday  week  Sir  Francis  Lycett  laid  tlie 
foundation-.stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  cliapel,  whicli 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  AVood  Green.  Tliis  is  the 
first  of  fifty  chapels  whicli  tlio  AVesleyan  connection 
have  detennined  to  build  in  London  and  the  suburbs 
during  the  next  ten  years. 

A new  and  large  coal  depot  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  the  back  of  tlie  Wal worth-road,  be- 
tween Hanover  and  Amelia-streets,  in  connection 
with  the  Loudon,  Chatliam,  and  Dover  Railway. 

A new  organ  in  Seale  parish  clmrcli,  Surrey-,  w-as 
opened  on  Tuesday  week.  The  instrument  was 
built  by  Mr.  AV.  M.  Hedgeland,  of  Gower-street, 
London,  at  a cost  of  £150,  and  consists  of  one  row  of 
manuals,  (56  notes),  and  an  independent  pedal  organ 
(80  notes). 

The  west  window  of  Worlingworth  Church,  Suf- 
folk, lias  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  as  a me- 
morial of  tlie  late  Lord  Henniker.  Tlie  subject 
represented  is  Moses  with  the  Tablets  of  the  Law. 

Tlie  Plumbers’  Company  have  subscribed  twenty 
guineas  to  the  fund  for  the  completion  of  S.  Paul’s. 

A man  was  engaged  last  week  in  repairing  the 
stone-work  at  the  summit  of  Messrs.  Hepburn’s 
tannery  chimney,  Bermondsey,  a height  of  about 
180ft.  The  operation  was  commenced  by  flying  a 
kite  over  the  cliimney,  then  a “Steeple  Jack” 
ascended  by  means  of  a rope  secured  mast  fashion. 


PERSONAE. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Arding  lias  been  elected  Surveyor  of  the 
parish  of  S.  Bride,  Fleet-street,  London,  in  the  place 
of  his  fatlier,  who  has  recently  resigned. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle,  of  the  Nottingham  Government 
School  of  Art,  was  recently  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Edward  Simpson,  better  known  as  “ Flint  Jack,” 
a notorious  vendor  of  spurious  antiquities,  such  as 
flint  arrow  heads,  &c.,  has  been  committed  to  prison 
at  Northallerton  for  a month,  as  a rogue  and  vaga- 
bond. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Frost  Creswick,  an  architect, 
and  son  of  the  tragedian,  is  about  to  go  to  Florence 
in  connection  witli  a great  undertaking,  which  will 
probably  detain  him  for  two  years. 

Mr.  AE.  Cave  Thomas  delivered  a lecture  at  the 
Town-hall,  Farnham,  on  Thursday  week,  entitled 
“ To  AVhat  End  Shall  we  Study-  Art  ?”  The  lecture 
was  given  in  aid  of  the  establisliment  of  local  art 
and  science  classes. 

The  death  is  recorded  of  Mr.  James  Field  Stan- 
fleld,  second  surviving  son  of  the  late  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  R.A.,  aged  forty-one.  Mr.  Stanfield  died 
on  tlie  8th  inst.  at  Buenos  Ayres,  of  yellow  fever. 

Mr.  Naftel,  of  the  Old  AVater  Colour  Society,  has 
been  appointed  teacher  to  the  AV^ater  Colour  Class  in 
connection  witli  the  Architectural  Association. 

Prince  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  given  £20,000 
for  a house  at  Lancaster-gate,  for  which,  with  fore- 
tliought,  he  contrived  to  save  the  choicest  furniture, 
pictures,  and  objects  of  art  that  once  glittered  at 
Meudon  and  the  Palais  Royale.  The  Prince  is  also 
said  to  have  sold  his  estate  in  Switzerland  to  Mr. 
Lucas,  tlie  well-known  contractor,  for  £70,000. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Signor  Francesco  Paolo 
Palizzi,  a Neapolitan  painter,  long  settled  iu  Paris. 
He  died  suddenly-  while  on  a visit  to  Naples. 

A committee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  met  at 
the  statue  of  Queen  Anne  in  St.  Pauls  Ghurchy-ard 
on  Wednesday  week,  to  confer  and  advise  with  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  as  to  setting  back  the  railings  at 
the  western  end  of  tho  churchyard.  The  members 
present  included  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  (President),  Mr. 
W.  Burges,  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  Mr.  Christian,  Mr. 
Cockerell,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  I’Anson,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  (the  City  Architect),  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn. 

In  our  report  of  the  presentation  of  prizes,  &c.,  at 
the  Institute  last  week,  Mr.  Craven  is  mentioned  as 
tlie  winner  of  this  year’s  Soane  Medallion,  whereas 
Mr.  AA'.  G.  Davey,  a'  pupil  of  Mr.  Butterfield's,  was 
the  successful  competitor. 
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(Jimber  ^ebiefo. 

Prices,  April  25. — Per  S.  Petersburg  standard : — Quebec 
yellow  pine,  12ft.  3 x llin.,  second  floated,  £12  15s.; 
second  dry  floated,  £13;  third  floated,  £9;  third  dry 
floated,  £9  10s.;  Pinsacoala  pitch  pine,  £12  10s.;  Wasa 
white,  £9;  Wifsta  Warf  mixed  yellow,  £9;  ditto  third 
yellow,  £8;  Wyburg  second  yellow,  £8  15s. ; Sannesund 
second  yellow,  £7  Pis.  6d.;  Skelleftia  third  yellow,  £7  15s. 
to  £8;  ditto  mixed  white,  £7  5s.  to  £7  10s.;  ditto  third 
white,  £7  5s.;  Sundswall  mixed  yellow,  £8  5s.  to  £10  5s. ; 
ditto  third  yellow,  £7  5s.  to  £8  10s. ; ditto  fourth  yellow, 
£7;  ditto  mixed 'white,  £8;  Skutskar  mixed  yellow, 
£9  10s. ; ditto  third  yellow,  £8 ; ditto  fourth  yellow,  £7 
to  £7  5s.;  Stockholm  mixed  yellow,  £7  10s.;  ditto  third 
yellow,  £G  15s.;  Soderham  mixed  yellow,  £8  10s.;  ditto 
mixed  white,  £6 10s.;  Sikea  mixed  yellow,  £9;  Petersburg 
first  white,  £8  10s.  to  £9  10s. ; ditto  first  yellow,  £10  to 
£12  15s.;  Onega  first  yellow,  £14;  ditto  second  yellow, 
£9  15s.;  ditto  third  yellow,  £10;  Ljuone  mixed  yellow, 
£9  15s.  to  £10;  ditto  third  yellow,  £8  10s.  to  £9  10s.; 
Laurvig  second  yellow,  £7  to  £8  5s.;  ditto  first  white, 
£8  10s.;  ditto  second  white,  £7  15s.  to  £8;  Munksund 
mixed  yellow,  £9;  Memel  yellow,  £9  10s.;  Nyham  yellow, 
£8  15s.  to  £9;  Grimstadt  first  yellow,  £7  5s.  to  £8  10s.; 
ditto  second  yellow,  £6  15s.;  ditto  first  white,  £6  5s.  to 
£8  5s. ; ditto  second  white,  £6  to  £7  10s. 

Per  120: — 12ft.  3 x 9in.  Wiramichi  spruce,  £12  5s.  to 
£13  5s.;  Saguenay  first  spruce,  £15  10s.  to  £16;  Matane 
first  spruce,  £15. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Joiners’  Strike  in  Newcastle. — The  strike 
of  the  house  joiners  in  Newcastle  continues  without 
any  prospect  of  immediate  settlement.  The  masters 
have  held  meetings  and  complain  of  the  terrorism  and 
intimidation  exercised  by  the  turn-outs.  On  Thurklay 
week  disturbances  in  the  streets  were  renewed,  and  four 
or  five  of  the  ringleaders  were  taken  into  custody. 


TENDERS. 


Brighton. — For  a supply  of  paving-bricks,  for  the 
Town  Council  Works’  Committee: — 

Per  Thousand. 

R.  & N.  Norman  (S5000) £3  7 6 

J.  & E.  Norman  (50000) 3 7 6 

Gravett  (accptd.)  (90000) 3 7 6 

Tulley (4.5000) 3 7 0 

Bristow  & Son  ...  (40000) 3 3 0 

Bromley. — For  water-closets,  baths,  lavatory  fittings, 
and  other  plumber’s  work,  at  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  (Poor 
Law)  Sick  Asylum,  Bromley,  Middlesex.  Arthur  & C. 
Harstou,  architects,  31,  East  India-road : — 

Finch £1.500 

Jeakes  & Co 1485 

Mann  (accepted)  1445 

Architects’  estimate,  £1500. 

Dorking. — For  alterations  at  residence,  Harrow  Lands, 
for  Mr.  Dixon : — 

Lsmu  & Dudley  (accepted) £1.500 

Fenton. — For  the  erection  of  house,  offices,  and  stables 
for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Durham,  at  Fenton 
Northumberland.  Mr.  Thos.  Farrer,  architect ; Mr.  H. 
Leighton,  surveyor.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  J. 


Harris : — 

Kyle  

£18,727 

0 

0 

Reed  

18,560 

0 

0 

Brass  

18, .384 

0 

0 

Elliott 

16,150 

0 

0 

Hall  & Sons 

15.470 

0 

0 

Scott  ....I 

15,243 

12 

8 

Gyadon  

0 

0 

Sanderson 

14,530 

0 

0 

Hudspeth  

9 

6 

Jackson  & Shaw 

14,174 

0 

0 

Smith  & Brown  

0 

0 

Robson  & Sou  

13,629 

0 

0 

Harrow-on-the-Hill.  — For  converting  the  White 
Hart,  High-street,  into  a shop,  for  Mr.  William  Winkley, 
Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects.  Both  tenders 
exclusive  of  bricks,  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  owner: — 

Woodbridge  £147  15  0 

Kindell  (accepted)  115  0 0 

Hornsey. — For  road  and  fence-walls.  Aged  Pilgrims’ 
Asylum,  Homsey-rise.  F.  Boreham,  architect : — 

Hill  & Sons £588 


Horsham. — -For  rebuilding  the  tower  and  spire  of  S. 


Mark's  Church,  Horsham  :— 

Shearburn  (accepted)  £3070 

London. — For  alterations  to  the  Horse-Shoe  Brewery 
Tap  House,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Best.  Messrs.  Mayhew  &Calder, 
architects : — 

Thomas  & Son  £550 

Eaton  & Chapman  465 

Strood. — For  infant  school  at  Strood.  Mr.  George  Ruck, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Flint  & Dover  £990 

Booker  946 

Wallis  & Clements  930 

Gates  897 

J.  West,  jun 865 

Sollitt  814 

Clements  (accepted)  790 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works,  May  10. 
— For  the  construction  of  a 15-in.  pipe  sewer,  in  the 
Dacres-road,  Forest-hill,  about  865ft.  in  length.  Samuel 
Edwards,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Grove-place,  Lewisham. 

Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works,  May  10. 
For  the  kerbing,  chaunelhng,  metalling,  and  forming 
tlie  Court  Hill  and  Ryecroft-roads,  Lewisham ; the 
Queen  Adelaide-road,  Benge  ; and  a road  near  South 
Benge-park.  Samuel  Edwards,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Grove-place,  Lewisham. 

Goole,  May  9. — North-street  Wesleyan  Chapel. — 
For  painting,  graining,  and  gilding  tlie  interior  of 
the  above-named  Chapel.  Rev.  C.  W.  L.  Christicn, 
Old  Goole. 

Armley,  May  5. — For  the  erection  of  a shed  and 
other  buildings,  in  Tong-road.  Brown  and  Rhodes 
Brothers,  Tong-road  Mills,  Armley. 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W,  May  9. — For 
1,880  loads  of  Dantzic  fir  timber,  3,500  stage  deals,  100 
loads  of  Dantzic  oak  thick  stuff,  and  300  loads  of  oak 
plank.  Francis  W.  Kowsell,  Superintendent  of  Con- 
tracts. 

Ilfracombe  Harbour  and  Bier  Improvements, 
May  7. — For  the  construction  of  a pier,  breakwater, 
landing-stage,  and  other  works.  Surr  and  Gribble,  12, 
Abchurch-Iane,  London,  E.C.,  solicitors. 

Wilnecote  (near  Tamwortli),  May  6.' — For  the 
erection  of  tlie  new  schools.  George  Skey  and  Co., 
Wilnecote  Works,  close  to  the  Wilnecote  Station, 
Midland  line. 

Leeds,  May  5.— For  the  reconstruction  of  Svvan- 
with-Two-Necks  Inn,  Hunslet,  Leeds.  Thomas  Mar- 
shall, Architect,  20,  Queen-street,  Leeds. 

Long  Mblford,  May  10. — For  rebuilding  Liston 
Hall,  near  Long  Melford,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 
Colonel  I’almer,  19,  Victoria-square,  London,  S.W. 

Cleckheaton  Local  Board,  May  1. — For  the 
erection  of  five  double  sets  of  5-brick  Gas  Retorts. 
David  Hirst,  Clerk  to  the  said  Local  Board. 

Walton  Improvement  Commission,  Essex,  May 
1. — For  the  sea-wall  and  defences  opposite  the  Glebe, 
at  Walton-on-tlie-Naze,  Essex.  Frederick  B.  Bhilbrick, 
Clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  Colchester. 

Bradford,  May  4. — For  the  sewering,  levelling, 
paving,  flagging,  channelling,  and  otherwise  complet- 
ing Queen-street,  Brook-street,  and  Thorn-street. 
Robert  Wilson,  Clerk,  Bradford. 

MirfieldBarish  Church,  May  1.— For  the  warm- 
ing of  the  new  parish  church.  R.  Lee  Rayner,  solicitor, 
Mirfield,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. 

Reigate  Western  Sewer,  May  1, — For  the  con- 
struction of  a main  sewer  from  near  the  Bark  Bond,  at 
Reigate,  under  the  Bark-hill,  to  the  irrigation  works 
at  Earlswood.  Clair  J.  Grece,  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to 
the  said  Local  Board. 

Maidenhead,  May  1. — For  the  erection  of  new 
schools.  Christr.  G.  Wray,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  46, 
Cannon-street,  London. 

Ireland,  May  1. — For  erecting  and  completing  a 
new  barrack  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  at  Chir- 
civeen,  county  Kerry.  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Williams,  9, 
Newnham-place,  Cork. 

Ireland,  May  1.- — For  erecting  and  completing  a 
new  barrack  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  at  Bruff, 
county  Limerick.  Mr.  Martin  Morris,  No.  3,  Richmond- 
terrace,  Limerick. 

Bitcaple,  May  4. — For  the  mason,  carpenter,  and 
slater  work  of  completing  tlie  steading  of  offices  at 
Loaneuds,  Durno,  by  Bitcaple.  Alex.  Geddes,  Logie 
Elphinstone. 

Gorseley,  May  6. — For  the  erection  of  a school 
and  teacher’s  house,  at  Gorseley,  near  Newent,  Glou- 
cestershire. Middleton  and  Goodman,  architects,  1, 
Bedford-buildings,  Chelteuliam. 

CoLEFORD  ((jlouoester).  May  6. — For  the  erection  of 
a church.  Middleton  and  Goodman,  architects,  1,  Bed- 
ford-buildings, Cheltenham. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 

OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS  & 00.,  Limited, 

Q,uarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  cobsham,  wilts. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  H.HH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham, 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 


Westminster. — For  alterations  to  Messrs.  Vickers’ 
distillery,  Victoria-street.  Messrs.  Mayhew  & Calder, 
architects : — 

Curtis  £338 

Eaton  & Chapman  330 

King  & Son  327 

Turner  & Sou 325 

Woking. — For  the  erection  of  cottage  residence  for 
Mr  J.  Salter,  at  the  Hermitage  brickfields,  Woking:-— 

Slade  £540  0 0 

Millard  482  5 0 

Faggotcr 451  18  0 

Whitburn  450  0 0 

Harris 414  0 0 

Martin  & Wells  (accepted)  350  0 0 


In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester; — 

Per  Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,  per  square 


Best  Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...  2 

17 

6 . 

. 16s.  6d, 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  8 ... 

...  2 

17 

6 . 

. 16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  7 ... 

...  2 

5 

0 . 

. 14s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  7 ... 

...  1 

18 

6 . 

. 13s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  6 ... 

...  1 

7 

6 . 

. 11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  R.VNDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-stre.et.  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tuftou-street, 
Westminster. 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

METALS. 


Lead. 


Pig — Foreign  . . . . 

per  ton 

£17 

17 

6 

£18 

0 

0 

„ English  W.B.  . 

do 

19 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

„ Lead  Co 

do 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ Other  brands  . 
Sheet  Milled  . . . . 

do 

18 

5 

0 

18 

10 

0 

do 

18 

15 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Shot,  Patent  . , . . 

do 

20 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Red  or  minium  . . . . 

do 

19 

15 

0 

20 

10 

0- 

Litharge,  W.B 

do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  Dry. 

do 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ ground  in  oil  . . 

do 

Copper. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British — Cake  & Ingot  . 

per  ton 

71 

10 

0 

72 

0 

0 

Best  Selected  .... 

do 

73 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

Sheet 

do 

74 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

Bottoms 

do 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Australian 

do 

72 

0 

0 

• 75 

10 

0 

Spanish  Cake  . . . . 

do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  . . . 

do 

65 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

„ Refined  ingot  . . 

do 

70 

10 

0 

72 

10 

0 

Yellow  Metal  . , . 

per  lb. 
Iron. 

0 

0 

6i 

0 

0 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 

per  ton 

2 

15 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  . 

do 

7 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

„ Wales 

do 

6 

7 

6 

6 

12 

(? 

Staffordshire  . . , . 

do 

7 

15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Bail,  in  Wales  . . . . 

do 

6 

15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  London 

do 

9 

5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

Hoops,  first  quality  . . 

do 

8 

15 

0 

9 

5 

0 

Nail  Rod 

do 

7 

10 

0 

7 

15 

0 

Swedish 

do 

9 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Timber. 


Teak 

load 

12 

5 

0 

12  10 

0 

Quebec,  red  pine  . . . 

3 15 

0 

4 15 

0 

„ yellow  pine 

4 

5 

0 

5 0 

0 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Quebec  oak,  white  . . 

6 

0 

0 

6 5 

0 

„ birch  .... 

3 

5 

0 

4 10 

0 

„ elm 

4 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Dantzic  oak  .... 

5 

5 

0 

6 10 

0 

,,  fir 

2 

10 

0 

4 10 

0 

Memel  fir 

2 

10 

0 

3 10 

0 

Riga 

3 

5 

0 

3 10 

0 

Swedish 

2 

5 

0 

2 10 

0 

-Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

4 

0 

0 

6 10 

a 

„ yellow  pine  . . 

4 

0 

0 

6 10 

0 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm. 

3 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

„ St.  Petersburg 

Deals,  per  C.,  12ft.  by  3 
by  9in., 

5 

5 

0 

5 15 

0 

Quebec,  white  spruce  , 

12 

10 

0 

18  0 

O' 

St.  John,  white  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  0 

12 

10 

0 

14  10 

0 

Canada,  1st  quality  . . 

18 

0 

0 

19  10 

0 

„ 2nd  do  . . . 

13 

5 

0 

14  0 

0 

Archangel,  yellow  . . 

12 

5 

0 

14  10 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow 

13 

0 

0 

13  10 

0 

Finland 

7 

0 

0 

8 0 

a 

Memel 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Gothenburg,  yellow . . 

,, 

8 

10 

0 

10  10 

0 

„ white  . . 

8 

10 

0 

9 10 

0 

Gefle,  yellow  .... 

10 

10 

0 

12  10 

0 

Soderham 

Christiania,  per  C.,  12ft. 

by 

8 

10 

0 

12  0 

0 

3 by  9in.,  yellow  . . . 
Flooring  boards,  pr  square 

>1 

10 

0 

0 

12  10 

0 

of  lin.,  first  yellow  . 

0 

7 

6 

0 10 

G 

First  white 

0 

7 

0 

0 9 

G 

Second  qualities  . . . 

Oils,  &c. 

0 

6 

0 

0 7 

0 

Seal,  pale 

per  tun 

37 

10 

0 

0 0 

0 

Sperm  body 

„ 

83 

0 

O' 

0 0 

0 

Cod 

35 

0 

0 

35  10 

0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale 
Olive,  Gallipoli  . . . 
Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 

Palm,  fine 

Linseed  ....... 

Bapeseed,  Eug.  pale  . 
Cottonseed 


34  0 0 
49  0 0 
48  10  0 
37  10  0 
31  5 0 
44  10  0 
27  0 0 


34  10  0 
0 0 0 
49  0 O 
0 0 0 

31  10  0 
0 0 0 

32  0 


O 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Dravton,  John  Wesley,  Yeovil,  plumber.  May  3,  at 
Yeovil— Booth,  James,  George,  and  Joseph,  Charles  worth., 
ironfouuders.  May  11. — Lloyd,  John,IPontyclerk,  Llandebie, 
brickmaker.  May  17,  at  Carmarthen. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

May  31,  J.  A.  Abbott,  S.  Paul's-road,  Higbburj-,  con- 
tractor.—May  22,  J.  Garner,  Liverpool,  painter.— May  2:1, 
W.  Davies,  Birmingham  late  builder  and  brickmaker. — 
May  25,  w’.  Chappell,  Upper  Beeding,  Sussex,  builder. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

May  23,  H.  Terrel,  late  of  Ashford,  Middlesex,  carpen- 
ter.—May  19,  J.  Onslow,  Darby  End,  near  Dudley,  lime 
burner.— May  9,  R.  Dauby,  Bur  well,  Cambridgeshire, 
plumber. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

E,  Askew,  Great  Ponton,  Lincolnshire,  builder,  div. 
2s.— J.  S.  Barnsdall,  Nottingham,  painter,  div.  5d. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Mackney  & Woolnough,  Sandivioli,  Kent,  Engineers.— 
Paulin  & Sons,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  engineers.— Smith, 
Tillotson,  & Smith,  Ilkley,  stone  masons.— Guest,  Bros., 
Kiu^swinford,  glass  decoratoi-s. — S.  & A.  Thoma.s,  Bir- 
mingham, locksmith.— The  Church  Union  Foundry  Cem- 
pauy,  Lancashire. 
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THE  STARTING-POINT  FOR  A 
MODERN  STYLE. 

XT  OW  to  bring  modern  architecture  a little 
nearer  to  the  level  of  modern  wants  and 
circumstances  is,  of  all  art  questions,  the  most 
pressing.  In  fact,  it  includes  them  all.  Give 
us  an  architecture  as  fit  for  our  purposes  as 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  for  theirs,  and  all 
minor  problems  will  soon  be  solved.  But  the 
demand  is  an  immense  one.  How  much  it 
implies  few  of  those  who  talk  about  develop- 
ing a modern  style  ever  seem  to  realise.  A 
modei  n style  is  not  to  be  invented  by  one  man ; 
it  will  not  start  into  being  in  a day  or  a year. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  believe,  either,  that 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  it  is  to  reject  the 
past  and  begin  on  the  “ all  original”  system. 
There  must  be  a nucleus  around  which  new 
ideas  can  crystallise  ; there  must  be  a solid 
foundation  on  which  new  additions  can  be 
built  up.  There  must  be,  in  short,  some  style 
or  period  of  a style  assumed  as  a basis,  some- 
thing in  which  we  can  alter  what  needs  altera- 
tion, and  retain  what  is  worth  keeping.  The 
question  is,  what  style  affords  the  most  hopeful 
starting-point  ? 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  on  this 
subject,  there  is  at  least  one  circumstance  in 
our  favour.  We  are  not  left  to  judge  of  it 
merely  by  logic  and  a priori  speculation. 
There  is  a far  better  guide  before  us — the 
teaching  of  experience.  With  no  more  trouble 
than  that  of  walking  about  the  streets  of  any 
large  town,  there  are  put  at  our  disposal  the 
results  of  innumerable  experiments  bearing 
on  this  very  question.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  style  has 
not  been  tried.  Styles  and  shades  of  styles 
without  number  are  being  tried  at  this  moment, 
till  it  is  almost  a puzzle  to  find  two  architects 
who  employ  the  same  one.  Nothing,  it  is 
true,  shows  more  fully  the  unsettled  state  of 
modern  practice  than  this.  Nothing  so  clearly 
measures  out  to  us  the  distance  we  have 
to  travel  before  we  attain  an  architectural 
system  of  our  own  as  the  fact  that  few 
of  us  can  even  agree  as  to  which,  of  all 
existing  systems,  comes  the  nearest  to  it.  One 
after  another  we  have  tried  them  all, — Greek, 
Roman,  Italian,  and  Renaissance ; English- 
Gothic,  French -Gothic,  Italian- Gothic  ; 

Gothic  of  all  periods — Early,  Middle,  and 
Late  ; Romanesque,  too,  and  Byzantine  ; not 
to  speak  of  Moorish  and  Arabian.  We  have 
tried  them  separately,  and  we  have  tried  them 
mixed,  and  after  half  a century  so  employed, 
it  is  surely  not  too  soon  to  examine  the 
result.  Which  has  proved  most  successful  in 
the  past ; which  offers  most  promise  for  the 
future  ? To  attain  some  general  agreement 
on  this  question  would  be  an  immense  step  in 
advance.  To  pull  all  together,  instead  of  all 
pulling  in  different  directions,  would  soon  re- 
volutionise the  state  of  affairs.  Even  if  we 
could  clearly  decide  what  to  reject  out  of  all 
these  styles,  something  would  be  effected. 
It  would  be  no  slight  gain  to  prevent  the 
extravagant  waste  of  force  that  is  now  going 
on,  to  settle  positively  what  roads  could  lead 
nowhere,  and  to  save  every  one  from 
wasting  his  time  and  trouble  on  them  in 
future. 

To  state  the  objections  to  many  of  these 
styles  as  a starting-point  may  seem  to  most 
of  our  readers  a needl  ess  task.  They  have 
practically  decided  for  themselves  that  Gothic, 
in  one  or  another  of  its  phases,  is  alone 
deserving  their  attention.  But  even  for 
those  who  have  most  resolutely  fixed  on  their 
future  course,  it  is  not  useless  to  recall  the 
reasons  why  they  have  fixed  on  it.  The 
adoption  of  Medievalism  because  it  is  the 
fashion,  and  its  adoption  because  it  comes 
nearest  to  what- we  really  want,  are  two  very 
different  things.  At  the  present  moment. 


we  have  far  too  much  of  the  former  and  far 
too  little  of  the  latter.  The  bulk  of  modern 
work  could  not  be  so  lifeless  and  unreal  as  it 
is  if  those  who  produce  it  had  to  account  for 
and  defend  its  characteristics.  Its  authors 
are  aimlessly  drifting  with  the  tide — and 
should  it  turn,  would  drift  just  as  aimlessly 
in  a contrary  direction.  There  is  more  hope 
of  any  class  of  men  than  of  these.  Future  art 
will  owe  more  to  those  who  take  iqi  the  very 
worst  and  absurdest  of  styles  from  genuine 
conviction,  than  to  those  who  take  up  the  best 
merely  because  the  popular  fancy  of  the  hour 
may  applaud  it.  The  genuine  Gothic  archi- 
tect of  the  day  may  look  with  resjiect  on 
such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Cockerell  or 
IMessrs.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow  ; he  may  feel 
that  the  designer  of  the  courts  at  South 
Kensington  was  a man  and  a brother;  but 
what  can  he  think  of  those  who  produce  the 
regulation  church  or  schoolhouse  of  the 
period  ? And  the  public  speak  of  them,  too, 
as  Gothic  architects  ; suppose  them  to  be  his 
special  friends  and  colleagues ! Of  all  the 
dead-alive  architecture  of  the  day,  he  must 
surely  hate  dead-alive  Gothic  the  most. 
That  writer  might  do  no  slight  service  who 
would  set  in  the  strongest  lights  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  merits  of  modern  Medievalism ; 
who,  if  such  a thing  were  possible,  would 
drive  all  its  followers  into  following  it  with 
intelligence  and  discrimination ; who  would 
force  them  to  decide  how  far  to  follow  it — 
what  part  to  keep  and  what  to  reject.  Such 
a writer  might  take  a candid  smwey  of  other 
styles,  and  tell  the  truth  about  them.  He 
might  insist  on  the  good  in  them — for  there 
is  good  in  them  all : a kind  of  good,  jiossibly, 
beyond  our  reach,  or  not  worth  paying  the 
necessary  price  for — and  if  so,  this  truth 
should  also  be  made  clear  and  unmistakeable. 
But  it  is  truth,  and  not  half-truth,  that  we 
want ; we  need  not  pretend  that  there  is 
nothing  admirable  in  any  style  but  one,  for 
fear  we  should  desert  that  one  which  we  have 
chosen.  Those  who  have  taken  a course  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  made  up  their  minds 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  are  not  so 
easily  to  be  turned  aside.  They  can  bear  to 
recognise  the  merits  of  other  systems  besides 
their  own  ; for  they  are  either ' striving  to 
introduce  these  same  merits  into  their  own 
system,  or  they  see  with  perfect  clearness 
that  it  is  impossible  so  to  introduce  them 
without  destroying  greater  ones. 

A thorough  examination,  then,  of  the  faults 
and  advantages  of  the  various  architectural 
fashions  now  in  vogue  amongst  us  might  lead 
to  useful  results.  It  is  too  great  a subject  to  be 
even  outlined  here,  and  to  many  of  our  readers 
all  its  interest  would  probably  be  connected 
with  one  only  of  itsdivisions.  They  have  decided 
that  Gothic  is  preferable  to  anything  else  as 
a starting-point ; but  what  especial  phase  of 
Gothic  is  best  for  the  purpose  is  perhaps  not 
equally  clear  to  them.  “Early  Gothic,”  we 
shall  probably  be  told,  is  the  type  selected  ; 
but  Early  Gothic  may  mean  two  very  different 
things.  It  may  mean,  and  most  frequently, 
perhaps,  does  mean,  in  this  connection,  a half- 
developed  tracery  system  ; it  may  also  mean 
a system  in  which  there  is  neither  tracery 
nor  any  necessary  tendency  towards  it. 
Which  of  these  two  is  the  best  foundation  for 
modern  work — the  incomplete  Geometrical, 
or  the  perfected  Lancet  style  ? The  question 
is  no  easy  one  to  answer,  and  the  beauty  of 
early  tracery  windows  has  commonly  decided 
it  in  favour  of  the  type  which  admits  them. 
We  are  not  sure  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  de- 
cision. Tracery  once  allowed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  stop  its  development.  Some  cf  our  leading 
architects,  having  started  years  ago  with  its 
best  and  earliest  forms,  have  been,  and  are 
still,  going  through  a “ decline  and  fall  ” of 
Gothic  in  their  own  practice.  Their  plate 
tracei-y  has  grown  up  into  bar  tracery — and 
this  into  more  and  more  complex  forms  ; the 
rest  of  their  details  have  kept  it  company, 
and  their  work  has  passed  on  from  Early  to 
Middle  Gothic,  or  Later.  The  breadth  and 
freshness  and  simplicity  which  once  character- 


ised their  work  are  gone.  Tlic  hopcfulnesj 
has  vanished  from  it;  the  germs  of  a nine- 
teenth century  building  style  arc  no  longci 
to  be  sought  tliere  ; its  authors  have  given 
u])  thinking  for  themselves,  and  have 
swallowed  the  Mediaeval  system  whole,  'they 
“ make  if  ” a.d.  1;J71,  and  ignore  tlie  trifling 
fact  that  their  clock  is  five  hundred  years  too 
slow.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  having 
accepted  the  principles  by  which  Middle 
Age  art  grew  old  and  died.  It  would  surely 
be  safer  to  adopt  those  only  by  which  it 
first  attained  perfection  ; the  perfection  of 
the  pure  Lancet  period,  which,  had  it  never 
been  exchanged  for  a puerile  and  frittered 
tracery  style,  might  have  held  its  ground 
against  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  introduction  of  tracery  was 
more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Gothic.  A pointed  style,  free  from 
all,  even  the  very  slightest,  germs  of  tracery ,„ 
does  not,  like  an  opposite  one,  plainly  contain' 
the  seeds  of  its  own  ruin.  It  will,  we  think, 
harmonise  with  a higher  class  of  painting 
and  sculptm-e,  and  will  not  demand  an  ex- 
aggerated quaintness  in  their  productions  in 
order  to  assimilate  them  to  itself.  It  is 
strong,  beautiful,  and  severe — natural  and 
reasonable ; fit  for  an  age  whose  best 
characteristic  is  earnest  study  of  facts  rather 
than  wild  fantastic  redundance  of  imagination. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
TXAVING  in  our  preliminary  notice  of  the 
architectural  drawings  at  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  in  the  last  number  of 
our  journal  given  a general  sketch  of  them,  we 
propose  now  to  consider  them  more  in  detail- 
We  shall  not,  however,  have  occasion  again 
generally  to  refer  to  any  other  drawings  than 
those  which  represent  designs  for  proposed 
or  executed  buildings,  as  we  have  suiliciently 
noted  the  principal  works  of  those  artists 
who  select  architectural  subjects  for  their 
pictures  and  water-colour  drawings.  The 
first  in  order  of  the  designs  according  to  the 
catalogue  is — 875,  New  English  Church  about 
to  be  erected  at  Patras,  Greece,  from  the 
designs  of  G.  Vialls.  The  view  shown  is 
that  of  the  interior,  which  is  of  a simple 
and  appropriate  type  for  the  pm’pose.  877, 
Stained-glass  Window,  St.  Mary’s,  Reepham, 
Norfolk,  by  A.  O’Connor,  is  of  the  ordinary 
mistaken  character  adopted  by  glass  manu- 
facturers rather  than  artists — a transparency,, 
it  might  be  called,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion, treated  as  one  composition,  spread 
over  a three-light  window,  ignoring  the 
mullious.  The  drawing  of  the  figures  is  very 
defective,  irrespective  of  the  mistake  of  their 
being  in  perspective,  and  the  masses  of 
bright  colour  are  at  the  sides  of  the  pictui'e, 
which  lacks,  in  consequence,  any  concentra- 
tion of  general  effect.  878,  Estate  Offices, 
Loch  Rynn,  Dromod,  Ireland,  for  the  Earl 
of  Leitrim,  by  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt,  is  a weak 
drawing  of  a modest  cottage,  fairly  well 
treated,  with  the  exception  of  the  porch, 
which  is  miserably  treated.  Su-  M.  D. 
Wyatt  has  also  sent  his  original  study 
for  the  new  ceiling  of  the  hall  of  Clare  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  a mere  geometrical  arrange- 
ment of  pseudo-beam  construction,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  vastly  too  heavy,  while 
the  careless  scratches  which  stand  for  orna- 
ments to  fill  in  the  panels  and  spandrels  only 
represent  the  worst  description  of  rococo  that 
could  be  bought  at  any  plaster-shop.  Surely 
no  college  at  Cambridge  can  seriously  intend 
to  perpetuate  such  work  in  actual  execution,, 
with  the  memory  of  what  hir.  Bm-ges  has 
done  for  Worcester  College  in  view.  No.  879 
is  a Villa  at  Eastbourne,  by  J.  P.  Jones.  This 
is  very  indifferent  in  detail.  That  at  Whitley, 
Sm-rey,  by  R.  Nevile  (886),  is  far  better, 
thougli  the  chimneys  have  exaggerated  height 
in  proportion  to  the  building.  No.  881, 
Sketch  for  a Cottage  Hospital,  intended  tp  be 
erected  as  a memorial  to  the  iatc  Marquis  of 
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'Westminster,  by  F.  A.  Butler,  is  a picturesque 
and  pleasing  block  of  building.  885,  Altera- 
tions to  Bloomfield  Hall,  Sunningdale,  Berks, 
by  B.  W.  Edis,  is  a pleasing  drawing  of  an 
unassuming  and  appropriate  gentleman’s 
country  house.  Mr.  Edis's  more  important 
work.  No.  081,  “ View  of  j^roposed  restora- 
tion of,  and  additions  to,  the  old  Bishop’s 
Palace,  at  Buckden,  in  the  county  of  Hunt- 
ingdon,” has  the  same  characteristics,  and  the 
additions  are  picturesque  and  in  harmony  with 
the  old  work.  The  tomb  at  Kensal-green  by 
the  same  architect  is  somewhat  comnionifiace, 
but  yet  quite  unobjectionable.  Mr.  Brooks 
has  been  somewhat  unfortunate  in  having  all 
his  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  his  churches  in 
the  East-end  of  London  hung  too  high. 
No.  887,  S.  Columba,  Kingsland-road,  No.  1)83, 
S.  Chad,  Haggerstone,  andNo.  1)31),  S.  Andrew, 
Plaistow,  are  all  bold  andeffective  works,  but 
lacking  refinement ; the  plate  tracery  in  the 
windows,  for  instance,  is  too  large  and  bald. 
Mr.  Seddon  exhibits  in  No.  880  a portion  of 
his  Victoria-terrace,  at  Aberystwith,  an 
effective  drawing  of  an  ordinary  class  of 
domestic  architecture,  enriched  mainly  by  the 
colour  of  the  materials  ; the  general  character 
is  Medieval,  with  columns  as  mullions  to  the 
windows.  889,  Interior  of  Memorial  Chapel 
at  Malaga,  by  J.  James,  is  not  equal  in  its 
treatment  to  its  pretensions,  and  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  neighboui'ing 
drawing.  No.  894,  Interior  of  S.  Augustine’s, 
Kilburn,  now  in  course  of  erection,  by  J. 
L.  Pearson.  This  recalls  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Pearson’s  vaulted  church  at  Lambeth.  The 
plan  seems  peculiar,  and  to  consist  of  a lofty 
nave  and  chancel,  and  aisles  nearly  as  high  ; 
the  latter  divided  by  a gallery  into  two 
stories,  after  the  Continental  fashion.  The 
whole  is  vaulted,  and  delicately  enriched  by  a 
sparing  use  of  coloured  decoration.  The 
vaulting  appears  strangely  to  cut  across  the 
windows  of  the  east  end,  which  are  arranged 
as  a double  row  of  ti'iplet  lancets.  The 
drawing  is  a good  one,  and  the  effect  solemn 
and  subdued.  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  Jun.’s  drawing. 
No.  895,  of  the  interior  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
about  to  be  erected  at  "West  Bromwich, 
Staffordshire,  also  suffers  by  its  close  neigh- 
bourhood to  Mr.  Pearson’s.  The  nave  seems 
of  great  width,  and  its  open  roof  heavy  and 
ugly  ; and  the  composition  of  the  reredos  at 
the  east  end  is  not  in  accord  with  the  window 
above.  Far  better  is  the  design  exhibited 
by  the  same  architect,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  A.  Hartshorne,  for  a mansion  to  be 
ei’ected  near  'Warsaw,  in  Poland,  No.  951. 
This  is  really  a good  drawing  of  a fine  work. 
The  plan  shows  the  main  building  to  be  a 
quadrangular  block,  enclosing  a covered  court 
in  the  centre.  The  entrance  fapade  is  a fine 
composition,  flanked  by  towers  and  projecting 
wings  of  subsidiary  buildings.  The  detail  is 
Elizabethan,  simply  treated,  without  the 
ordinary  extravagances,  and  with  more  so- 
lidity than  usually  appertains  to  that  style. 
896,  a new  Drinking  Fountain,  Smith- 
field,  by  F.  Butler,  is  a clumsy  structure, 
which,  though  pretentious,  will  be  no  improve- 
ment upon  the  ordinary  low  modern  type 
of  such  works,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
considering  its  important  position  in  the 
metropolis.  893,  Design  for  a National 
Mausoleum,  by  H.  Lonsdale,  is  a creditable 
prize  student’s  drawing,  and  as  such  has 
merits ; but  the  combination  of  the  dome  with 
the  Gothic  cathedral-like  substructure  is  not 
successful.  892,  Royston  Hall,  Kent,  Messrs. 
Habershon  and  Pite,  is  a large  but  hardly 
pleasant  drawing  of  a mansion,  which  is  not 
without  some  of  the  feeling  of  old  work  in 
the  gabled  end  and  chimneys,  but  is  indif- 
ferent in  general  grouping,  and  in  the  detail  of 
the  principal  front,  and  particularly  in  the 
huge  and  useless  battlements  to  the  porch. 
908,  House  at  Baveno,  I^ago  Maggiore, 
now  building,  by  W.  A.  Boulnois,  is  a large 
structure,  with  raised  central  and  wing  blocks, 
with  high  pavilion  roofs  with  unpleasant 
outline.  Its  best  feature  is  the  colonnade 
which  sun-ounds  the  whole  building.  913 


is  Mr.  II.  L.  Florence’s  prize  design  for 
a theatre  in  the  modern  French  style,  which, 
though  highly  creditable  for  the  j)urpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  hardly  bears  its  present 
prominent  position  among  the  drawings  of 
actual  works.  The  flank  buildings  do  not 
well  support  the  more  imposing  block  which 
forms  the  main  fac^ade.  IMr.  Florence  also 
sends  three  sketches  of  but  moderate  excel- 
lence. No.  931  is  the  best  of  these,  and  the 
archway  is  delicately  treated.  915,  Mr. 
Norton’s  church,  to  be  erected  at  Newport, 
Monmouthshii'e,  has  a passable  nave  and  aisles, 
on  to  which  a sort  of  transept  is  unhappily 
grafted,  and  a very  poor,  though  pretentious, 
tower  and  sjrire  are  equally  misplaced  over 
the  west  bay  of  the  chancel.  Mr.  Norton 
sends  also  two  drawings  for  mansions,  967, 
North-west  view  of  St.  Audrie’s,  Somerset, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Acland  Hood,  and  968, 
Elveden  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  the 
IMaharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  former  Gothic, 
and  the  latter  Italian,  almost  equally  vapid 
and  ill-proportioned,  as  well  as  indifferent 
in  point  of  detail.  The  south-west  view  of  the 
former  (No.  950)  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
opposite  or  entrance  side  of  the  house. 
912,  Town  Hall,  Law  Court,  and  Public 
Offices,  Todmorden,  by  J.  Gibson,  is  a Classic 
structure,  of  a character  now  seldom  affected, 
and  one  which  we  should  be  certainly  sorry 
to  see  revived  generally.  It  is  a rectangular 
building  with  apsidal  termination,  with  an 
order  of  attached  half  columns  against  the 
former,  and  detached  columns  carried  round 
the  latter,  bearing  an  entablature,  the  frieze 
of  which  is  enriched  with  a guilloche  pattern, 
interrupted  over  each  column  by  a gigantic 
rosette.  The  spaces  between  the  columns 
have  two  ranges  of  openings,  the  upper 
circular  and  the  lower  rectangular,  with 
panels  of  sculpture  between  round  the  apse 
only.  The  effect  of  this  portion  is  simple 
and  stately,  but  much  spoiled  by  being  raised 
upon  a high  basement  story  required  for 
subordinate  rooms  and  offices,  affording  one 
more  instance  to  prove  that  Classic  architec- 
ture cannot  adapt  itself  to  modern  require- 
ments. Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert  has  an  elaborate 
drawing,  917,  showing  the  interior  of 
a hall,  in  order  to  show  suitable  furni- 
ture and  fittings  of  his  character  of  design. 
918,  the  tower  and  spire  now  being  erected 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Rugby,  by  Messrs.  Whelan  and 
Heyes,  is  pretentious,  but  unsatisfactory;  the 
tower  is  starved  and  thin,  and  the  lucarnes 
badly  set  upon  the  spire.  923,  Red  Leaf, 
Penshurst,  Kent,  now  being  rebuilt  from  the 
design  of  R.  P.  Brown,  is  a bad  example  of 
the  worst  description  of  Cockney  Gothic, 
and  we  regret  deeply  to  learn  that  it  has  re- 
placed an  interesting  old  Georgian  house, 
which  has  been  ruthlessly  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  it.  932,  Lythe  Hill,  Hasle- 
mere,  Surrey,  erected  from  the  designs  of 
F.  P.  Cockerell,  is  a many-gabled  red  brick 
house,  tolerably  satisfactory  in  general  effect, 
but  the  hybrid  character  of  the  detail  is  to  be 
i-egretted.  Mr.  Cockerell  also  sends  959, 
Down  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  the  seat  of  Sir 
H.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  M.P.,  built  of  concrete 
with  stone  dressings  and  plain  surfaces, 
decorated  with  “sgraffits.”  We  are  pleased 
with  these  artistic  designs  in  a novel 
material,  but  the  building  itself  we  cannot 
commend.  The  treatment  of  the  wing 
blocks  is  especially  unsatisfactory.  927 
is  a very  elaborate  design  by  Mr.  Sed- 
don for  the  furniture  and  decoration  of 
Brecon  College  Chapel.  The  Crucifixion  is 
the  subject  represented  on  the  east  window', 
upon  a large  scale,  with  coloured  figures  upon 
a grisaille  ground.  The  coved  ceiling  has  a 
range  of  patriarchs  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  figures  of  angels  above  upon  grounds 
alternately  blue  and  green  ; the  effect  of  this 
alternation  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  our  mind, 
and  w'e  think  that  it  w'ould  be  preferable  if  all 
the  panels  were  blue  w'ith  green  borders.  There 
is  a large  space  of  walling  on  the  side  and 
east  wall  filled  with  compositions  from  sacred 
subjects,  treated  in  and  eai-ly  an  conventional 


manner.  The  w'hole  effect  is  rich  and  decora- 
tive. The  figures,  we  leam,  are  by  Mr. 
Rossiter.  Mr.  Seddon  also  has  a richly  de- 
corated interior  of  Grosmont  Church,  Rlon- 
mouthshire.  No.  964.  937.  North-east  view'  cf 
Preen  Manor,  Shropshire,  now  erecting  from 
the  designs  of  R.  N.  Shaw,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  gem  of  the  whole  collection.  It  is  an  ex- 
quisite di’aw'ing  in  pen  and  ink  of  apictm'esque 
structure,  the  lower  part  in  mullioned  stone 
architecture,  and  the  upper  in  Old  English 
timber  construction.  Perhaps  the  way  in 
which  one  of  the  gables  cuts  into  the  adjoining 
roof  might  be  objected  to ; but  the  whole 
effect,  to  which  iMr.  Shaw’s  elongated  chimney- 
stacks  add  much,  is  most  charming.  936, 
Garbridge  House,  Westmoreland,  now  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  O.  Hansard, 
suffers  by  being  close  above  Mr.  Shaw’s 
drawing,  but  is  simple  and  unobjectionable  in 
character.  940  is  a beautifully-executed 
drawing  of  a design  for  the  New  London 
Corn  Exchange,  submitted  by  G.  G.  Scott, 
junr.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  trace 
of  Mediaeval  training  in  this  design,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  composed  by  South 
Kensington  students,  in  the  meretricious 
style  of  their  “ Keramic  ” refreshment-room. 
We  regret  greatly  upon  this  account  the 
appearance  of  this  otherwise  clever  drawing 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  939  is  an 
exterior  view,  and  947  an  interior  view  of  a 
highly  original  design  for  the  same  building, 
by  Messrs.  R.  Ilesketh  and  T.  H.  Watson. 
As  drawings  these  are  perfect,  but  as  designs, 
though  full  of  ability  and  clever  adaptation 
to  the  material  (iron)  adopted  for  the  roof, 
bizarre  and  peculiar.  We  really  cannot  regret 
the  non-execution  of  this  curious  horse-shoe 
shaped  covering,  with  the  columns  below 
placed  on  the  rake,  to  take  the  thrust  of  the 
prineipals.  943,  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire,  by 
A.  Waterhouse,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a 
lamentably  costly  expenditure  in  pseudo- 
Gothic ; and  we  are  prevented  from  seeing 
whether  the  detail  of  his  to'vs'u-hall  at 
Manchester  is  any  better  by  the  strangely- 
foreshortened  perspective  of  the  drawing 
of  it.  No.  948.  Mr.  Street  has  sent  one 
of  his  characteristic  pen-and-ink  sketchy 
drawings  of  his  design  for  the  proposed 
restoration  of  and  additions  to  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin.  They  imdoubtedly  form 
a picturesque  and  stately  pile  of  buildings. 
946,  St.  Luke’s,  Deptford,  by  T.  H.  Watson, 
seems,  from  this  “ first  sketch  ” for  it,  to  be  a 
pleasing  and  picturesque  church.  The  tower 
is  over  the  western  bay  of  the  chancel,  with 
a semi-circular  apse  to  the  east.  952,  New 
Library  and  Museum,  Guildhall,  by  H. 
Jones,  is  a grand  opportunity  lost,  the  Gothic 
detail  being  far  below  par.  The  drawing  is 
also  an  indifferent  one.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Brandon’s  Marlborough  Club- 
house, Pall  IMall  (955).  Indeed,  we  hardly 
understand  how  an  educated  architect  could 
associate  its  round-arched  doorways  with  mis- 
placed key-stones  and  the  coarsely-moulded 
semi-Gothic  bay  window  above  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  seems  to  betray  equal 
ignorance  of  or  carelessness  for  proper 
Mediaeval  detail  in  his  ugly  roof  over  Speld- 
hurst  Church,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  which 
he  is  rebuilding.  He  sends  an  outlined 
drawing  of  it,  for  which  the  Academy  have 
shown  apj)arently  the  same  consideration  as 
we  should  have  done  by  hanging  it  as  high 
as  they  could.  We  only  wish  they  had 
treated  in  a like  manner  No.  960,  design  for 
Town  Hall,  Winchester,  by  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  Jones.  958  is  the  exterior,  and  920  and 
902,  interior  views  of  Mr.  Spiers’s  design  for 
the  “ Criterion,”  which  we  lately  reviewed  in 
our  notice  of  the  competition  designs  for  that 
proposed  structure.  962  is  an  exquisite 
drawing  of  an  excellent  design  for  the 
interior  of  a church  now  being  erected  near 
Bristol,  by  Messrs.  Ponton  and  Gough, 
Bristol.  It  is  treated  like  a basilica,  with 
semi-circular  apse  and  baldachino  over  altar  ; 
semi-circular  transverse  arches  mark  off  as  a 
chancel  the  two  bays  westward  of  the  apse. 
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The  roofs  are  trefoil  shaped,  and  delicately 
enriched  with  colour.  The  whole  effect  is 
quiet  and  good,  but  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  Mr.  Blomfield’s  Church  at  Oxford.  With 
the  pleasing  reminiscence  of  this  drawing,  we 
take  leave  of  this  small  collection  of  archi- 
tectural drawings,  some  of  which  grace,  and 
some,  alas ! disgrace,  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
It  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  the  hangers 
have  been  more  than  generous  to  architects 
upon  this  occasion,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
chargeable  to  them  that  the  number  of  works 
hung  is  as  small  as  it  is.  We  should  our- 
selves have  rejected  a considerable  number 
even  of  those  drawings  which  have  obtained 
prominent  places  upon  the  line  of  sight.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  a few  drawings  and 
designs  of  very  high  excellence,  and  which 
may  be  studied  by  professional  men  with 
very  great  advantage. 

— o 

DIVISIONS  AND  BOUNDAKIES  OF 
LAND. 

rpHERE  is  not  a surveyor  or  engineer  of 
experience  who  has  not  been  engaged  in 
cases  involving  the  question  of  the  correct 
boundaries  of  certain  portions  of  land.  The 
irregular  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
limits  of  property  as  well  as  of  large  districts 
are  defined  is  a constant  source  of  litigation, 
and  is,  besides,  the  cause  of  much  hostility 
and  bad  feeling  arising  among  contiguous 
landowners  and  tenants.  A forcible  instance 
of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  that  is  occa- 
sioned by  our  ambiguous  boundary  lines  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  A certain  parish  was  not  main- 
tained in  the  condition  it  ought  to  be  Avith 
regard  to  sanitary  provisions,  and  a summary 
order  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  local  authorities  to  execute  the  works 
necessary  to  ensure  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. The  authorities  replied  that  the  site 
of  the  proposed  works  was  not  in  their  own, 
but  in  the  adjacent  parish,  a statement  which, 
there  is  scarcely  need  to  remark,  Avas  vehe- 
mently contradicted  by  the  party  thus  impli- 
cated. Before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to 
carry  out  the  works  which  Avere  so  urgently 
required,  it  Avas  obviously  indispensable  to 
settle  the  contested  point,  Avhich  Avas  not 
effected  without  some  delay  and  accompanying 
expense.  Almost  numberless  instances  could 
be  adduced  to  demonstrate  that  the  existing 
methods  of  defining  the  limits  of  different  areas 
of  land,  whether  they  be  of  a large  or  small 
extent,  is  radically  defective,  and  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  system,  and  the 
adoption  of  a new,  would,  if  judiciously 
put  into  execution,  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  not  only  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  embraces  a wide 
range,  but  that  only  renders  it  of  the  more 
importance.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our 
readers  may  not  quite  agree  with  the  plan  Ave 
are  about  to  propose,  but  although  Ave  are 
averse  to  change  for  merely  the  sake  of 
change,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  no 
advocates  for  the  retention  of  a regime  or 
the  maintenance  of  a system  which  has 
nothing  but  antiquity  to  recommend  it.  No 
one  is  better  aware  than  ourselves  that  every 
alteration  is  not  necessarily  an  improvement, 
nor  is  every  innovation  a reform. 

Let  anyone  take  a map  of  England  and 
Wales  draAvn  to  a large  scale,  and  study  the 
divisions  of  the  separate  counties.  He  Avill 
find  that  not  only  are  the  respective  sizes 
excessively  disproportionate  in  extent,  and  the 
boundaries  tortuous  in  the  extreme,  but  that 
they  are  not  even  distinctly  individualised. 
Smaller  parts  of  one  county  are,  as  it  were, 
divided  altogether  from  the  main  portion, 
and  pitchforked  headlong  into  the  centre  of 
their  neighbours.  The  same  description  of 
severance  can  be  observed  in  maps  of  the 
sister  countries.  Assuming  counties  as  the  chief 
liyision  of  the  country,  there  are,  in  addition, 
ridings,  hundreds,  duchies,  parishes,  dio- 
ceses, unions,  boroughs,  districts,  and  many 


other  divisions  depending  upon  local  customs 
Avhich  are  not  knoAvn  outside  their  own 
territory.  It  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  at 
some  time  or  another  the  necessity  for  these 
various  distinctions  did  exist.  It  is  equally 
fair  to  ask  if  it  exists  any  longer.  To  what- 
ever purpose  it  may  be  applied,  the  whole 
principle  of  division  rests  upon  the  funda- 
mental theory  that  the  smaller  portions,  or 
subdivisions,  should  be  exact  sub-multiples 
of  the  larger.  Even  in  our  own  imperfect 
and  arbitrary  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  this  rule  is  practically  recog- 
nised. It  is  rather  curious  that  those 
measurements  relating  to  land  should  be  a 
partial  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  same 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  proportion 
existing  between  the  larger  divisions  already 
mentioned.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
attempt  at  proportion  between  the  relative 
areas  of  the  principal  and  subdivision,  nor 
is  there  any  betAveen  those  of  the  same 
character.  The  whole  system,  both  as  re- 
gards enumeration  and  superficial  extent,  is 
a complete  chaos.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  all  these  divisions  are  Avanted,  or  that 
some  of  them  are  not  frequent  causes  of 
annoyance  and  confusion  to  the  owners  of 
property.  We  venture  to  assert  that  if  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  were 
laid  down  on  paper,  the  most  experienced 
surveyor  Avould  be  imable  to  name  them  all 
correctly.  A thorough  revision  of  those 
antiquated  obsolete  lines  of  demarcation 
should  have  been  introduced  at  the  time  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  that  reduction 
of  number  and  general  simplification  effected 
Avhich  would  so  greatly  conduce  to  the  public 
benefit.  That  would  have  been  the  oj)por- 
tunity  to  seize  for  carrying  out  the  improve- 
ments, but  the  plan  is  now  as  feasible  as  ever. 
The  accuracy  with  Avhich  the  geodetical  opera- 
tions of  the  survey  have  been  conducted,  and 
the  precision  with  which  the  physical  features 
of  the  ground  have  been  delineated,  in  addition 
to  the  calculation  of  the  acreage,  would  render 
the  task  comparatively  light.  In  all  pro- 
bability, before  anything  would  be  attempted 
noAv,  we  should  have  at  least  tAvo  or  three 
commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Avhole  matter,  and  some  five  or  six  years  after 
their  respective  reports  had  been  compiled,  a 
faint  notice  might  be  taken  of  their  contents. 
At  the  present  day,  not  a single  step  can  be 
made  toAvards  any  important  measure  until 
some  years  have  been  consumed  in  discovering 
that  which  was  patent  to  every  one  at  the 
beginning. 

Assuming  that  the  simplification  of  our 
present  land  divisions  and  boundaries  Avould 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country,  we  may 
noAv  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  our 
subject — namely,  the  nature  of  those 
boundaries.  These  may  consist  either  of 
natural  or  artifical  lines  of  demarcation. 
Both  are  to  be  met  with  on  large  estates  ; but 
the  former  are  nearly  universal  in  the  case  of 
counties,  parishes,  and  those  divisions  of  land 
which  are  determined  by  authority,  instead  of 
depending  upon  the  claims  of  private  parties. 
The  natural  physical  features  of  the  ground 
constitute  what  Ave  have  termed  natural 
boundaries,  such  as  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 
and  forests,  and  have  from  time  immemorial 
served  for  this  purpose.  But  it  will  not  for  a 
moment  be  denied  that  these  are  no  longer 
competent  to  perform  this  duty,  if  they  were 
so  in  former  days.  Mountains  are  levelled, 
forests  are  cut  down  and  burned,  and  rivers 
are  diverted,  so  that  the  entire  face  of  a 
districtis  altered  in  afeAvyears.  Independently 
of  artificial  causes,  the  channels  of  rivers, 
which  are  the  most  general  land  boundaries, 
are  continually  shifting  their  course.  The 
result  in  this  instance  is  that  either  the 
boundary  shifts  with  the  river,  or  it  takes  a 
suit  in  Chancery  to  re-detei’inine  it.  When- 
ever a squabble  arises  among  local  parties, 
involving  perhaps  no  great  amount  of  loss  or 
gain  to  either,  the  question  of  boundary  is 
often  referred  to  the  “ oldest  inhabitant,” 
who,  in  all  likelihood,  was  never  well  ac- 


quainted with  its  original  position,  much  less 
Avith  the  altered  one.  In  travelling  through 
the  country,  the  limits  of  this  or  that  parish 
Avill  be  fi'cquently  pointed  out  by  the  observa- 
tions, “That  tree  is  in  the  parish  of  So-and- 
so,”  “That  small  clump  of  trees  is  in  the 
other,”  “ Ihat  little  hillock  is  the  boundary 
of  another.”  When  landmarks  of  a nature  so 
perishable,  and  so  easy  of  dispute,  are  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  important  situations 
they  do,  it  is  no  wonder  that  litigation  is 
the  only  resource  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  accurate  determination  of  the  boundary. 
It  is  true  that  the  same  remark  might  be 
made  respecting  the  walls,  palings,  and 
fences  which  separate  different  properties, 
but  that  is  a consideration  for  the  proprietors 
and  occupants.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  define  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
perty of  private  individuals,  but  it  is  its 
duty  to  define  that  of  the  national  and 
public  divisions  of  land.  It  is,  moreover, 
its  duty  to  define  it  in  such  a manner  as 
will  render  all  uncertainty  and  dispute  im- 
possible. 

The  plan  that  we  consider  the  best  adapted 
to  fulfil  the  object  in  view  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  natural  boundaries,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  artificial  ones.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  former  date  from  the 
earliest  times  ; so  do  the  latter.  In  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs,  landed  properties  were 
marked  out  by  stones  or  posts,  placed  to  in- 
dicate the  divisions  of  family  estates.  It  Avas 
easy  to  remove  these  landmarks,  and  set 
them  in  a different  place,  and  thus  a dis- 
honest person  might  enlarge  his  OAvn  estate 
at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  neighbour. 
Hence  it  was  a matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  prevent  this  crime  among  the  Israe- 
lites, as  with  them  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
forging,  altering,  destroying,  or  concealing 
the  title-deeds  of  an  estate  among  ourselves. 
Accordingly,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  there  was 
an  especial  curse  attached  to  the  person  who 
committed  such  an  act.  Josephus,  in  his 
history,  carries  this  point  further,  and  con- 
tends that  the  use  of  these  ancient  landmarks 
AA^as  not  confined  solely  to  indicating  the 
limits  of  individual  properties,  but  that  they 
were  employed  also  for  the  same  purpose 
with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  and  adjacent  ten-itories.  In 
the  days  when  petty  chiefs  were  numerous, 
when  the  feudal  lords  were  so  powerful  as  to 
gain  for  themselves  the  title  of  king-makers, 
a dense  forest,  a steep  mountain,  or  a deep 
river  constituted  a natural  and  suitable  boun- 
dary betAveen  their  respective  lands.  But 
with  the  progress  of  intercommunication 
and  locomotion,  there  has  arisen  the  want 
of  a better  and  more  accurately  defined 
system  of  lines  of  demarcation  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  those  in  exist- 
ence. Omitting  the  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  individual  claims  are  frequently 
dependent  upon  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
public  landmarks,  the  instance  quoted  at  the 
commencement  of  our  article  demonstrates 
how  seriously  public  interests  may  be  affected. 
Again,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  is 
closely  connected  Avith  the  whole  question. 
In  former  times,  a deviation  of  a hundred  feet 
one  side  or  the  other  would  not  liaA'e  been  re- 
garded as  Avorth  disputing,  but  noAV  a tenth 
part  of  that  distance  would  suffice  to  set  the 
opposite  landowners  by  the  ears.  In  the  brief 
sketch  which  we  have  laid  down,  it  is  not 
possible  to  allude  to  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  our  land  boundaries.  But 
if  the  principal  lines  of  demarcation  were 
once  determined,  the  arrangement  of  the 
secondary  would  involve  but  comparatively 
little  trouble.  The  case  is  analagous  to  that 
of  a large  survey.  When  once  the  main 
lines  have  been  laid  out  and  checked,  and  the 
survey  found  to  “ close,”  the  “filling-in,”  or 
the  determination  of  the  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant lines,  is  an  easy  task.  Moreover,  if 
they  should  be  erronous,  they  are  readily 
corrected  by  a reference  to  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  We  have  not  space  at  present 
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to  describe  the  practical  method  by  which  the 
rectitication  and  permanent  unalterable  adjust- 
ment of  our  present  incorrect  and  uncertain 
natural  landmarks  might  be  accomplished,  but 
shall  discuss  them  on  a future  occasion. 


YIOLLET  LE  DUC’S  “DICTIONNAIRE 
JiAlSONNE  DE  L’AltCIIITECTURE 
FRANCAISE.”* 

VI. 

IN  tracing  the  rise,  the  growth,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
France,  we  must  necessarily  traverse  much  of 
the  same  ground  over  which  we  have  travelled 
in  our  former  notices  of  M.  le  Due’s  work. 
Then  we  considered  the  general  principles 
which  led  to  the  development  of  French  archi- 
tecture. Now,  we  shall  endeavour  to  confine 
our  observations  to  those  special  applications  of 
them  to  church  building  ; and  liere,  as  hereto- 
fore, we  shall  the  rather  give  the  substance  of 
M.  le  Due’s  work  than  a literal  translation  of 
his  words,  deviating  from  our  text  when  and 
where  necessary,  in  order  to  render  his  illus- 
trations more  forcible  to  English  readers. 
“Amongst  all  people  religious  architecture 
is  the  first  to  develope  itself ; it  not  only  sup- 
y>lies  the  most  powerful  moral  want,  but  it 
pi'ovides  also  an  asylum,  a place  of  refuge, 
and  a protection  against  violence.”  A temple 
or  a church  was  a sacred  place  ; armed  men 
dared  not  to  enter  it,  and  in  it  the  weak 
found  a superhuman  strength  for  defence 
from  the  strong.  It  was  in  the  temple  or 
the  church  that  the  archives  of  the  nation 
were  preserved;  under  its  shadow  were  held 
the  great  religious  or  civic  assemblages  which 
the  necessity  of  the  times  demanded.  At  such 
times,  the  need  was  most  felt  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  a superhuman  power  to  the  people’s  de- 
liberations, and  this  sentiment  was  especially 
felt  in  Christian  times.  The  Fagan  temple 
was  but  a sanctuary,  wherein  none,  save  the 
priests  and  the  initiated,  could  enter ; the 
people  remained  without  those  sacred  walls, 
and  thus  these  edifices,  even  where  they  yet 
remained  intact,  in  Italy  or  in  Gaul,  suited 
not  the  Christians  or  their  worship.  The 
ancient  basilica,  with  its  large  open  spaces, 
its  tribune,  its  aisles,  and  its  portico,  readily 
lent  itself  to  the  new  faith  and  the  new  law. 
Indeed,  it  is  even  probable  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  Roman  buildings  had  a certain 
amoimt  of  influence  on  the  irsages  and  rites 
of  the  early  Christians  from  the  moment 
when  they  issued  from  the  catacombs,  and 
dared  openly  to  exercise  their  new  form  of 
worship.  Into  this  subject  we  cannot  now 
enter,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  from 
the  period  when  the  Christian  basilica  of 
the  Carlovingian  epoch  became  a settled 
foi'm.  Then  one  altar  sufficed  ; bell  towers 
were  built  to  call  together  the  faithful,  and 
to  advertise  them  of  the  hour  of  prayer.  The 
tribune  of  the  Pagan  basilica  was  not  large 
enough  to  hold  the  large  concourse  of  clergy 
gathered  together  in  the  church,  and  the 
choir  had  to  encroach  upon  the  space  left 
open  to  the  public  in  the  Roman  edifice.  The 
church  was  not  isolated,  but  round  it  (as 
round  the  Pagan  temple)  were  grouped  the 
dwellings  of  the  priests  and  clerics,  the 
porticos,  the  sacristies,  and  sometimes  even 
the  schools.  There,  too,  were  the  libraries, 
and  the  smaller  rooms  for  the  treasury,  the 
chartulary,  the  safe  custody  of  the  sacred 
vessels  and  the  costly  sacerdotal  ornaments, 
and  round  it  were  lodged  the  penitents  and 
those  whom  the  troubles  of  the  times  had 
driven  there  to  find  the  only  place  of 
“sanctuary”  Avhich  could  protect  them. 
Round  all  these  extended  an  enclosing  wall, 
guarded  by  fortified  gates,  which  were  closed 
at  night,  and  within  which  lay  God’s  acre  for 
the  dead  and  the  gardens  of  the  living.  A 
large  number  of  these  churches  were  minis- 

♦ Dictiomiairo  raisonu^  de  Tarchitecture  Franijaise 
du  XI.  au  XVI.  Siccle,  parM.  Viollet  le  Duo,  Ajchitecte 
<lu  Oouvernment,  Inspecteur-^dneral  des  Edilleos  D^oces- 
saius.  lOvols. ; 8ro.;  Morel,  Paris,  1854 — 18G6. 


tered  unto  by  a regular  clergy,  dependent 
upon  various  abbeys  andpi^iories,  and  attached 
to  these  establishments.  The  collegiate  and 
parochial  churches,  and  even  the  smaller 
chapels,  possessed,  in  a gTeater  or  less 
degree,  all  the  requisites  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  services,  such  as  small 
cloisters,  sacristies,  and  presbyteries.  The 
cathedrals  contained  within  their  precincts 
the  chapter-house  and  its  dependracies, 
large  cloisters,  synodal  halls,  the  bishop’s 
palace,  and  the  other  requisite  buildings. 

Such,  then,  being  the  general  requirements, 
let  us  see  how  they  were  met,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  an  ordinary  church  of  the 
tenth  century  will  be  best  learned  from  a 
glimpse  at  the  diagram  given  in  our  sheet  of 
illustration.  This  is  not  a literal  copy  from 
any  one  existing  building,  but  an  architec- 
tural summary  of  the  ordinary  disposition  of 
such  a building  (see  Fig.  7).  At  I is  the 
portico  which  preceded  the  nave,  the  “ nar- 
thex”  of  the  primitive  basilica,  under  which 
rested  those  penitents  to  whom  entrance  into 
the  chiu’ch  was  temporarily  forbidden,  or 
those  pilgrims  who  arrived  before  the  church 
doors  were  opened.  This  porch  was  usually 
roofed  over  by  a lean-to  roof,  and  gave  en- 
trance to  the  church  by  means  of  three  doors, 
closed  at  night,  and  shut  in  by  curtains 
during  the  day.  At  N stood  the  baptismal 
font,  generally  in  those  days  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  but  sometimes,  as  in  after 
times,  placed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  aisles,  H. 
The  nave  G had  usually  down  it  a wide  clear 
passage-way,  serving  not  only  as  a means  of 
circulation,  but  also  for  the  separation  of  the 
two  sexes.  At  P was  the  tribune  whence  the 
epistle  and  gospel  were  read,  and  where,  in 
later  days,  the  jube  or  rood-loft  was  placed. 
At  A was  the  choir  where  the  clerics  sat,  and  at 
0 was  usually  the  entrance  to  the  crypt,  in 
which  lay  the  remains  of  that  saint  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated.  On  each  side  of  this 
steps  led  up  to  the  elevated  chancel  or 
sanctuary.  The  principal  altar  was  at  C, 
having  behind  it  at  B the  seat  of  the  bishop, 
abbot,  or  prior,  and  those  of  the  canons  or 
monks  extended  on  the  l ight  and  left  to  such 
a distance  as  the  exigencies  of  the  establishment 
demanded.  The  transepts  were  at  E,  and 
the  secondary  altars  were  placed  in  apsidal 
chapels  behind  them  at  D.  At  F was  usually 
the  sacristy,  communicating  with  the  cloister 
L,  and  thence  into  the  other  conventual  build- 
ings. Sometimes  access  to  the  cloister  from 
the  portico  was  obtained  by  means  of  a porch 
at  K,  and  in  those  days  the  bell  towers  were 
usually  raised  over  the  last  bays  of  tne 
lateral  aisles  near  to  the  transepts  MM,  not, 
as  became  afterwards  the  custom,  in  the  front 
of  the  church.  The  “ servants  of  the  church” 
were  thus  placed  in  more  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  bell  chamber,  and  were  not 
obliged  to  traverse  the  crowd  of  the  faithful 
to  ring  the  sanctus  bell  during  mass,  nor 
had  they  far  to  go  to  give  notice  of  the  offices 
for  the  night.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  abbatical  church  of  S.  Germain 
aux  Pres  retained  its  bell  towers  thus  placed. 
Cluny,  Vezelay,  many  other  churches,  and 
a large  number  of  the  cathedrals,  have  yet,  or 
had,  their  towers  thus  disposed,  and  our 
own  country  ^contains  several  examples  of  this 
arrangement,  of  which  Exeter  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a typical  specimen. 

“ In  the  tenth  century  the  apses  and  lower 
story  of  these  towers  were  almost  the  only 
portions  of  the  church  which  were  vaulted,  the 
nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  being  covered  with 
wooden  roofs.  By-and-by,  as  the  science  of 
construction  become  more  developed,  the 
choir  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  church, 
where  the  distances  were  short,  and  where  the 
heavy  towers  supplied  weight,  became  vaulted ; 
but  it  was  a long  time  before  the  architect 
became  brave  enough  to  vault  the  nave. 
One  mode  of  doing  this  was  generated  by  the 
architects  of  that  church  of  S.  Front,  at 
Perigueux,  which,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, had  so  great  an  influence  upon  the 
course  of  architecture  in  central  France. 


In  our  sheet  of  illustrations  we  give  a 
plan  and  transverse  section  of  this  (Figs. 

8 and  9),  remarking  that  not  only  is  the 
disposition  of  the  plan  the  same  as  that  of 
the  church  of  S.  Mark,  at  Venice,  but  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  churches  are 
almost  identical.  The  chief  variation  from  the 
parent  model  is  that  the  arches  and  the  domi- 
cular  vaulting  here  employed  are  formed  of 
two  segments  of  circles,  giving  a pointed  and 
not  a round  arch,  albeit  that  the  pointed  arch 
was  not  yet  adopted  in  the  rest  of  France. 
That  it  was  here  chosen  on  scientific  principles, 
and  as  a means  of  throwing  the  thrust  lower- 
down  the  walls,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  and 
we  find  the  principle  thus  generated  becoming 
generally  recognised  elsewhere.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  vaulting  the  naves  and 
larger  spaces  thus  given  was  seized  upon  with 
avidity,  and  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  a great  number  of  churches  thus 
constructed  sprung  up  in  Aquitaine,  amongst 
which  we  may  name  those  of  Souliac,  Cahors, 
Angouleme,  Tremolac,  S.  Airt-Senieur,  Salig- 
nac,  S.  Emilion,  S.  Hilaire  at  Poitiers,  Puy-en- 
Velay,  and  Fontrevault.  Of  this  latter 
(which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century)  we 
give  a plan  and  a section  of  one  of  the 
bays  of  the  nave  (Figs.  10  and  11).  It 
will  here  be  seen  that  the  plan  developes 
itself  from  the  Greek  cross  form  to  that  of 
the  Latin  cross  adopted  throughout  the 
next.  Four  domicular  vaults  or  cupolas, 
with  pendentives,  cover  the  nave,  supported 
by  side  arches  and  strong  buttresses  projecting 
inwards — a system  revived  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  which  became  a strongly-marked 
feature  in  the  ecclesiastical  erections  of  the 
later  Renaissance  and  the  Classic  revival.  In 
such  parallel  lines  does  architecture  march  at 
different  epochs  and  in  different  styles.  From 
Auvergne  as  a centre,  and  following  the  Loire 
as  far  as  Nevers,  another  system  was  in  vogue. 
There,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they 
abandoned  the  system  of  wooden  roofs,  they 
adopted  the  barrel  vault  of  semicircular 
section  for  the  nave,  resisting  its  thrust  by 
means  of  quadrate  arches  above  the  side  aisles  — 
a system  which  continued  to  be  practised 
during  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  spread 
itself  down  as  far  as  Toulouse,  where  it  is 
used  in  the  fine  church  of  S.  Semin.  As 
a type  of  this  system  we  give  a plan  and  two 
sections  of  the  interesting  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  du  Port,  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  built 
in  the  later  years  of  the  eleventh,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  (Figs. 
12,  13,  and  14).  The  plan  exhibits  the  reten- 
tion of  the  basilicon  form,  and  the  section 
through  the  nave  shows  a well-marked  trifo- 
rium,  but  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  thrust 
of  the  nave  arch  prevents  the  insertion  of  a 
clerestory  or  the  admission  of  any  direct  light 
to  the  nave. 


LONDON  POOR  HOUSES,  AND  WHAT 
TO  DO  WITH  THEM. 

IT  must  always  be  a problem  how  best  to 
build  for  the  “ poor  ’’  of  a great  city.  In 
the  attempt  to  provide  for  the  rich  and  for 
those  who  can  pay  for  what  they  want,  we 
are  never  at  much  of  a loss,  for  the  wealthy 
man  who  seeks  a new  home,  or  has  deter- 
mined to  build  one  for  himself,  can  always 
order  what  he  thinks  he  needs  ; but  with  the 
poor,  who  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  others, 
it  is  far  different — ^they  must  take  what  they 
can  get,  whether  good  or  bad.  No  one  can 
go  through  any  of  the  poor,  dingy  streets  of 
London  without  wondering  who  built  them, 
and  for  what  class  of  people  they  were 
originally  constructed  ; and  if  any  one  very 
curious  indeed  in  these  matters  should 
happen  to  make  periodical  visits  to  very , 
poor  neighbourhoods,  he  will  see  how  year  by 
year  the  houses  get  blacker  and  blacker,  and 
indeed,  if  truth  must  be  told,  inore  and  more 
picturesque.  There  is  no  harm  in  this  change 
of  colour  from  bright  new  oil  paint  to  the 
natural  brown  and  i-usty  blacks  which  weather 
and  time  gives  to  a place ; but  there  is  unfor- 
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tunately  another  change  which  goes  on  at  the 
same  time  with  it,  and  that  is,  the  house  be- 
comes more  and  more  rotten,  floor-boards, 
walls,  ceilings,  stairs,  roof,  and  even  solid 
brickwork,  feel  the  touch  of  time,  and  get 
more  and  more  ricketty,  and  need  week  by 
week  more  of  repair  and  looking  to.  Many 
are  the  streets  in  London  to  which  we  could 
point  which  would  illustrate  our  position,  and 
the  thought  often  occurs  to  us ; What  a pity 
it  is  that  some  wealthy  philanthropist  does 
not  go  to  work  and  do  the  comparative  little 
that  is  needed  to  keep  the  poor  house  from 
falling  about  the  poor  tenants’  ears ! How 
little,  indeed,  sometimes  needs  to  be  done ! 
People  are  sometimes  turned  out  by 
the  score  from  the  dingy  street  when 
but  a few  poimds  expended  in  time  would 
save  them  and  their  houses.  This  sad  neg- 
lect in  not  a few  cases  has  driven  whole 
families  of  people  to  find  homes  else- 
where, and  in  more  thickly-crowded  places  ; 
but  by  the  simple  plan  of  repairing  and 
adding  some  character  to  the  dingy  and  worn 
streets  of  London  as  they  are — selecting,  of 
course,  if  the  matter  be  one  of  gift,  the 
very  worst  that  can  be  found — how  much  good 
might  be  done  ! It  is  not  a little  surprising 
to  consider  with  how  little  of  money,  mate- 
rial, and  labour  you  can  verily  “improve” 
and  render  habitable,  and  in  some  measure 
interesting,  if  not  artistic,  a common  and 
ordinary  London  house.  Let  us,  for  example, 
take  one  of  the  plainest,  flat  as  the  street 
pavement,  and  as  bald.  If  possible,  take  away 
so  much  of  the  front  of  it  as  shall  make  the 
roof  visible,  or  partially  visible  ; improve,  if 
that  be  possible,  the  chimney  pots,  put  wide 
balcony  slabs  and  railings  on  the  sills  of  the 
upper  windows  to  hold  flower-pots  for  window 
gardens,  and  an  ordinary  lean-to  roof  over 
the  street  entrance  doorway,  sufficiently  pro- 
jecting to  shelter  the  wayfarer  from  the  rain, 
and  you  find  that  you  have,  at  a few  pounds 
cost,  knocked  a little  character,  or  say  differ- 
ence, into  the  bald  and  shadowless  house  front 
— little  enough,  perhaps,  but  still  better  than 
blank  nothing.  In  the  most  improved  of  new 
houses,  as  all  know,  even  the  very  water-pipe 
is  hidden  away  under  the  brickwork,  so  that 
that  little  break  in  the  monotony  of  the  bran 
new  street  is  wanting.  This  is  the  very  least 
that  might  be  done.  'SYe  can  only  hint  at 
the  poor  street  improvement  that  would  come 
of  the  raising  by  a story  or  two  the  small 
houses  in  it,  and  by  the  simply  turning  the 
roof  round,  so  as  to  show  a gable  end  fronting 
the  street  of  sufficient  projection  forward  for 
a good  broad  shadow.  But  a few  such  houses 
even  in  a long  line  of  desolation  would  be 
quite  a thing  to  wonder  at,  and  to  pause  to 
look  at.  Our  proposition,  be  it  distinctly  ob- 
served, does  not  involve  the  pulling  down  of 
the  poor  and  dingy  and  darkened  street,  but 
the  adding  something,  however  little  it  may 
be,  to  it — even  as  we  have  said,  to  a single 
chimney-pot,  if  of  a sightly  form,  and  to  a 
few  boards  over  the  street-door  as  a lean-to 
and  shelter ; anything,  indeed,  to  break  the 
monotonous  nothingness  of  modern  improved 
street  architecture,  not  only  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  new  London  suburbs,  but  in  the  older 
parts  where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
modernise  them  by  the  removal  of  the  dormer 
windows,  water-pipes,  and  other  old-fashioned 
quaintnesses  yet  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
backstreets  of  Westminster  (particularly  Old 
Pye-street),  in  Whitechapel,  in  Drury-lane, 
in  many  streets  in  the  Borough  ; and  indeed, 
and  happily,  in  numbers  of  places  out  of  the 
main  thoroughfares,  as  in  some  of  the  narrow 
streets  round  S.  Paul’s.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  one  can  for  one 
moment  contend  that  common  house  building  is 
improving.  The  very  best,  the  most  full  of  art, 
and  the  most  convenient  house  would  be  one 
yet  left  in  a poor  dingy  unpainted  neighbour- 
hood, put  into  common  and  good,  not  orna- 
mental, repair  ; and  with  some  of  the  artistic 
features  of  bye-gone  London  house-building 
restored  and  added  again  to  it — a blessing 
indeed  to  the  London  poor,  and  worth  any 


quarter  of  a million  ! We  have  noticed  only 
the  outside  of  dingy  street  houses,  for  to  go 
inside  of  them  would  involve  us  in  no  small 
an  amount  of  building  details,  and  we  had 
almost  said  specification  work,  and  because  so 
very  little  needs  to  be  done.  In  houses  we 
could  specially  refer  to,  a back  narrow  street 
in  Shoreditch,  there  is  really  nothing  that 
any  one  of  a common  humanity-loving  turn 
would  need  to  do  beyond  mending  of  defective 
plaster,  and  the  replacing  of  broken  floor- 
boards, and  mending  broken  windows,  and 
simple  cleaning.  No  mistake  could  be  greater 
than  the  attempt  to  do  too  much.  Once 
get  into  what  is  called  decoration  and 
smart  painting,  and  newness,  and  small 
gentilities,  and  you  drive  the  present 
poor  people  fairly  out  of  the  place, 
and  so  help  not  those  who  really  want  the 
help  and  can  do  nought  for  themselves,  but 
new-comers  find  their  way  in,  and  take  pos- 
session, and  “ improve  ” the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  where  then  are  the  former  occupants — 
those  whom  you  ‘ ‘ go  out  for  to  see  ” and  help  ? 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  short-sighted, 
nay,  downright  stupid,  than  the  way  in  which 
more  than  one  philanthropic  person  has  gone 
to  work  with  their  long  purses  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  “ Poor  of  London.”  All  they 
have  as  yet  done  has  been  to  give  a helping- 
hand  to  those  who  can  hardly  be  fairly  said  to 
require  it  of  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  in  a position  to  do 
at  least  a part  of  the  work  for  themselves, 
are  in  the  receipt  of  steady  wages,  and  are  not 
the  “ poor  ” in  the  real  and  bond  fide  sense  of 
that  word.  An  ordinary  working  man  in  Lon- 
don, in  receipt  of  tolerably  regular  wages,  is, 
of  course,  always  in  want  of  some  object  or 
other  of  either  convenience  or  luxury,  and  is 
all  the  better  and  happier  when  he  can  get  it ; 
but  the  “ poor  ” man  is  always  in  need  of 
some  actual  necessity  of  common  existence. 
It  is  such  that  go  to  the  wall  in  the  fell 
struggle  for  life  in  a great  and  populous  city, 
and  the  one  strait  to  which  they  are  sure  to 
be  driven  is  to  the  very  worst  of  habitations, 
for  the  worst  only  are  left  by  competition  to 
them.  To  the  worst  of  habitations,  therefore, 
you  must  go— not  to  pull  it  down,  and  build 
a better,  for  other  people,  but  to  make  that 
more  habitable,  not  “ ornamental” — for  that  is 
throwing  money  away — ^but  more  habitable, 
and,  it  may  be,  more  roomy,  and,  if  it  be  really 
possible,  to  so  far  alter  it  as  to  take  advantage  of 
its  necessary  construction,  and  to  get  some 
little  character  or  art-feeling  of  some  sort  or 
other  into  it,  for  of  one  thing  we  may  be 
quite  certain — that  fine  art  is  a want  even  to 
those  who  know  nothing  about  it. 

C.  B.  A. 

THEORY  OF  THE  ARTS. 

Art  Education. — Ideas  of  Form  and 
Magnitude. 

(^Continued  from  Page  170.) 

TN  the  preceding  paper  I said  an  experi- 
mental  acquaintance  with  form  should 
precede  the  more  complex  study  of  geometry, 
■which  deals  in  the  relations  of  various  kinds 
of  extension,  and  in  the  purest  abstractions. 
I would  here,  however,  preface  a word  of 
explanation.  I have  said  elsewhere  that 
geometry  is  a science  of  the  most  developed 
and  complete  kind  ; that  it  has  reached,  if  we 
maybori’ow  Comte’s  definition,  the  “positive  ” 
stage  ; in  fact,  that  mankind  sooner  arrived  at 
exact  ideas  of  form  and  magnitude  than  at 
those  of  other  sorts  of  knowledge — physics,  for 
instance ; and  this,  because  geometry  was  the 
most  abstract  kind  of  knowledge,  and  could 
be  learnt  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
kind  of  ideas  than  those  of  the  most  abstract 
and  mental  sort.  Euclid’s  Elements,  though 
improvable  in  its  definitions  and  arrangement, 
is,  as  everyone  knows,  the  text  book  and 
basis  of  all  our  geometrical  and  mathematical 
conceptions,  and  has  been  so  for  over  2,000 
years.  But  the  Egyptian  or  Chaldean  idea  of 
the  subject  was  undoubtedly  confined  to  that  of 


the  art  of  land-measuring,  and  it  was  left  for 
the  Creeks,  Tbales  and  Pythagoras — the  last 
the  discoverer  of  the  celebrated  47th  proposi- 
tion and  notably  Plato  and  Ajchiniedes.  to 
advance  the  art  to  a science  in  which  the 
properties  and  relations  of  space  and  magni- 
tude are  considered  in  an  abstract  sense 
purely.  Here  then,  lines  and  angles,  surfiiccs 
and  volumes,  regardless  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  are  merely  so  many  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind. 

But  we  see  in  this  instance,  however,  that  the 
science  was  evolved  out  of  the  art ; that  land- 
measuring preceded  geometry  as  a science. 
Now  this  evolution  is  to  be  marked,  and  bears 
upon  the  theory  I am  expounding.  The  art 
invariably  or  generally  was  the  first  phase  of 
its  corresponding  science.  Every  science  has 
been  so  developed  from  a primitive  art  ; all 
the  empirical  arts  of  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  were  the  germs  of  the  scientific  theories 
which  have  now  taken  their  place,  and  architec- 
ture is  not  an  exception.  Again,  architectuie 
is  a complex  art : it  is  made  up  of  knowledge 
of  different  kinds.  The  most  simple  and 
exact  of  this  knowledge  is  that  which  has 
changed  the  least,  and  was  perfected  the  first. 
Simple  ideas  of  form,  proportion,  and  simple 
mechanical  conceptions  were  about  the  first 
and  most  primitive  of  this  art.  The  materials 
employed  were  simply  subjected  to  these 
ideas  without  the  modifying  influences  arising 
from  a diversity  of  circumstances  and  require- 
ments which  the  modern  architect  and  artist 
only  understand.  Hence  the  homogeneity, 
unity,  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  styles  or 
modes  of  expression  in  architecture  and 
poetry  ; and  other  kindred  arts  also  attained 
the  same  completeness  from  ideas  of  the  most 
simple  and  intuitive  kind.  Thus,  the  pyramid, 
cube,  and  the  cylinder  were  the  elements  or 
types  of  most  of  our  antique  models.  The 
simple  ideas  and  relations  of  the  triangle, 
square,  and  circle  suggested  all  that  was 
grand  and  enduring  in  the  early  formative 
arts  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  as  well  as  in  after 
ages. 

It  can  hence  be  understood  that  the  early 
ideas  of  form  in  the  abstract  seconded,  or 
rather  created,  the  simplest  architectural 
conceptions,  or  more  truly  it  may  be  said, 
the  earlier  geometrical  notions  and  architec- 
tural conceptions  in  the  abstract  were  spon- 
taneously evolved.  Indeed,  it  may  be  easily 
assumed  that  no  simpler  idea  could  have 
possibly  existed  than  that  the  materials  at 
the  disposal  of  man  were  first  placed  in  some 
geometrical  form,  or  that  some  idea  of  pro- 
portion or  relation  of  one  line  to  another  was 
conceived  long  before  even  the  nature  of  those 
materials  was  considered. 

But  from  this  self-evident  conclusion,  it  is 
clear  that  geometrical  notions  formed  the 
basis  of  architectural  design  in  the  abstract 
long  before  geometry  was  studied  in  a scientific 
manner.  The  art  or  the  practical  application 
of  the  science  came  before  the  theory  in  the 
same  way  as  the  art  of  building  comes  before 
the  scientific  theory,  which  will  eventually  be 
understood.  An  “abstract”  idea  must  not 
be  confounded  with  an  “ abstraction  ” in 
which  the  mental  process  is  concerned.  Geo- 
metry in  its  simple  primitive  state  is  analogous 
or  representative  of  the  first  kind  of  mental 
perception.  Its  axiomatic  truths  are  so  intui- 
tive and  self  evident  that  no  ratiocinative 
process  was  needed  to  place  it  in  a state 
of  exactness.  Now,  architectm-al  knowledge 
is  made  up  of  abstract  and  experimental 
sciences:  hence  it  is  in  a state  of  confusion 
and  discordance.  However  advaiiced  oui* 
chemical  acquaintance  is  with  the  materials 
we  employ,  our  mechanical  perfection  of 
manufacture,  our  mechanical  knowledge, 
inventions,  and  resources,  we  yet  lack  the 
power  of  employing  these  arts  to  the  best 
advantage,  of  analysing  or  separating  the 
ideas  or  elements  we  possess,  or  of  co- 
ordinating them  in  one  science  ; and  this 
defect  is  from  the  want  of  the  power  of  analysis 
and  abstraction.  Om'  abstract  knowledge  of 
the  art  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  the- 
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first  temples  Avere  built,  but  the  art  has  grown 
in  complexity  with  an  advancing  civilisation, 
and  is  now  become  chiefly  the  art  of  utilising 
and  giving  expression  to  all  others.  It  has  so 
much  that  is  new  to  digest  and  assimilate  that 
it  Avill,  I fear,  be  a long  time  before  architects 
will  give  to  it  a higher  function  than  that  of 
being  the  vehicle  only  of  the  appliances  and 
arts  of  the  ironmonger,  carver,  and  decorator. 
So  much  in  parenthesis.  In  my  next  I will 
show  that  the  proper  way  to  study  geometry 
is  to  begin  by  the  perception  of  the  objective 
and  easiest  truths,  not  abstractions  of  thought. 

G.  H.  G. 


OX  THE  SO-CALLED  RESTORATION  OF  OUR 
CATHEDRAL  AND  ABBEY  CHURCHES.* 

I NEED  scarcely  insist  before  a Society  like  this 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  value  of  the  great 
and  ancient  monuments  of  our  art.  Of  all  the  crea- 
tions of  man  they  go  farthest  to  enrich  and  adorn  the 
material  world,  beautiful  as  it  originally  is.  Pictures 
and  sculptures  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
interiors — poetry  and  music  lie  mute  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library  till  read  or  sung ; but  time-honoured 
monuments  of  architecture  evermore  embellish  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  increase  and  complete,  so  to 
speak,  the  furniture  of  the  globe ; growing  generally 
into  such  harmony  with  all  around  them  that  they 
seem  as  if,  with  Milton’s  Pandemonium,  they  had 
risen  from  the  earth  “ to  the  sound  of  dulcet  sym- 
phonies and  voices  sweet.” 

Taken  for  all  in  all,  such  works  are  the  most 
interesting  material  objects  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
more  interesting  than  mountains,  trees,  rivers,  hills 
or  valleys,  sea  or  sky,  for  they  are  exponents  and 
pictures  of  the  soul ; they  are  man’s  work  as  well  as 
God’s  work,  and  combine  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  both.  They  are  more  touching  to  the  heart  than 
any  purely  natural  production,  for  the  human  associa- 
tions that  cling  around  them;  Avhile,  in  reflecting 
at  once  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward 
creation  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  the  great  fountains 
of  all  art  and  beauty,  they  hold  affinity  with  poetry 
and  literature,  and  the  highest  creations  of  the 
imagination  and  intellect.  The  edifices  to  which  my 
remarks  will  more  particularly  refer,  the  cathedrals 
and  abbeA's  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are,  moreover,  the  most 
vivid  and  characteristic  relics  and  mementos  we  have 
of  that  period  of  European  history  Avhen  most  of 
our  institutions  received  their  birth.  Nor  should 
they  be  the  less  interesting  for  being  the  actual  work 
or  design  of  those  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  keeping  alive 
during  the  dark  ages  the  seeds  of  truth  and  knoAv- 
ledge  — men  Avho  bA'  their  intellectual  supremacy 
held  the  head  of  the  world  aboA'e  the  deluge  of  bar- 
barism that  generall}'  OA’erspread  society ; while 
their  origin  and  foundation,  going  back,  as  it  does, 
into  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  places  them 
among  the  most  romantic  and  poetic  piles  in  the 
world.  Monuments  of  the  religious  zeal,  of  the 
form  of  worship,  of  the  priestly  poAver,  of  the 
popular  prostration,  of  the  architectural,  sculptural, 
and  pictorial  skill  of  ages  that  liaA'e  passed  aAv.ay, 
they  speak  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the  soul. 

To  confine  ourseh'es  to  home.  Nothing  brings  us 
face  to  face  Avith  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  histor>’ 
of  our  OAvn  country  like  these  Avonderful  monuments, 
on  which  the  Avhole  minds  of  onr  forefathers  have 
been  poured  out,  almost  realising  the  Avish  of  Job 
that  his  Avords  might  be  graven  Avith  an  iron  pen 
and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever.  They  Avere  bibles  and 
sacred  literature  and  history  to  our  forefathers  ; and, 
with  their  acquired  beauty,  they  are  history,  and 
poetry,  and  painting,  and  music  to  us.  They  are 
our  poetic  mountains,  our  Parnassi,  our  Helicons, 
our  Hippocrenes,  our  Muses’  haunts.  They  breathe 
inspiration  around  them,  and  fill  the  mind,  tlirough 
the  eye,  Avith  music,  as  an  organ  fills  it  through  the 
ear  Avith  A'ague  dreamy  pictures. 

It  is  highly  important  tliat  eA'ery thing  that  can 
be  done  to  preserA’e  these  structures  to  us  should  be 
done.  It  is  the  mode  at  present  employed  for  their 
preserA’ation,  their  so-called  restoration,  ox  Avhich  I 
propose  to  make  some  remarks.  Let  us  consider 
what  this  “restoration”  means — the  operation  to 
which  most  of  our  first-rate  cathedrals,  that  of 
Ely,  Worcester,  Westminster,  Chester,  and  many 
others  Avhich  I cannot  name,  have  been  more  or  less 
subjected.  It  is  cutting  aAvay  the  old  familiar  face 
that  has  looked  out  upon  and  been  lovingly  looked 
upon  by  tAventy  generations  of  mankind;  that  has 
Avatched  the  birth  and  progress  of  our  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty — the  face  on  Avhich  the  lights  and 
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shadoAvs  of  ages  l ave  been  cast ; that  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  time  and  change,  Aveather  and  atmosphere, 
and  othei  natural  influences,  and  Avhich  have  given 
it  such  tints  and  harmonies  as  rendered  it  more 
beautiful  than  in  its  prime — tints  and  harmonies 
that  lend  neAv  gladness  to  the  sunbeam,  and  that 
beggars  all  the  artificial  polychromy  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  cutting  aAvay  all  that  was  visible  to  the  eye  of 
day  and  the  eye  of  man,  and  of  course  all  that  Avas 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  history,  legends, 
and  traditions  of  the  past,  and  substituting  for  it  a 
feelingless  mask  of  nevv  stone  hewn  by  workmen  of 
to-day ; which  is,  in  other  AVords,  robbing  the 
present  generation,  and  all  unborn  generations,  of 
the  legacy  to  them  of  the  past  ages — robbing  them 
of  what  they  ought  to  receive  with  increased 
interest  and  beauty,  and  sending  down  changelings 
to  posterity.  In  the  case  of  exterior  restoration 
onh’’,*  it  is  putting  the  inside  of  an  old  church  into 
a new  outside  one,  the  new  one  being  supposed  to 
exhibit  the  design  and  character  Avhich  the  old  one 
exhibited  six  or  seA'en  huiulred  3'ears  ago ; thus 
putting  a gap  of  so  many  centuries  betAveen  the  ex- 
terior and  the  interior  Avith  regard  to  condition,  and 
between  the  actual  state  of  the  building  externalh' 
and  its  natural  and  proper  state,  to  which  time  and 
weather  and  atmospheric  action  had  subdued  it. 

So  have  many  of  our  finest  cathedrals  been  “re- 
stored ” — too  many  for  me  to  mention.  They  haA’e 
had,  each,  its  outside  portion  cut  away,  and  another 
thin-walled  church  built  exterior  to  it  to  enclose 
the  lining  of  the  old  one,  which  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  Mediaival  cathedral ; not  only  obliterating  so 
many  beautiful  pictures,  but  Aviping  out  so  much 
historic  record,  Avhich  has  been  truly  said  to  exist  for 
us  in  these  stone  relics  of  the  past,  and  Avhose  united 
and  eloquent  utterances  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cha])ters  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld  The 
IMuse  of  Historj’,  utterly  disconcerted  by  these 
doings,  must  Aveep  OA-er  many  an  obliterated  page 
of  British  Histor_A^ 

To  me,  this  “ restoration,”  the  rude  hand  of  Avhich 
has  passed  over  gable  and  toAver  of  so  manj'  of  our 
noblest  cathedrals,  seems  not  only  treason  against 
art  and  beauty,  but  the  highest  species  of  sacrilege 
that  could  be  committed.  It  not  only  robs  the 
church;  it  murders  the  church — rlestroys  its  cen- 
turies of  historic  life,  and  the  life  and  beauty  that  a 
thousand  agencies  and  influences  have  been  breath- 
ing into  it,  and  Avhich,  once  destroj'ed,  all  the  genius 
and  skill,  all  the  power  and  knoAvledge  of  man, 
backed  by  alt  the  wealth  of  India  or  California, 
could  not  recall. 

Chester  Cathedral,  for  example,  which  is  noAV 
suffering  this  operation,  will,  so  far  as  the  exterior 
is  concerned,  cease  to  be  the  ancient  Abbey  Church 
of  S.  Werburg,  a relic  of  monachism  and  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  handiAvork  of  the  Freemasons, 
with  history  and  poetry  in  every  stone ; it  will  be 
virtually  a new  building,  a piece  of  modern  Gothic, 
and  not  a whit  more  interesting,  architecturally  or 
otherwise,  than  a new  building  in  the  same  stj-le  or 
stj-les,  constructed  Avith  equal  ability. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  me  that  this  treatment  of 
the  edifices  in  question  is  for  their  preservation, 
because  it  renders  them  not  Avorth  preserving.  No 
one  has  a more  earnest  Avish  for  their  preserA'ation 
than  I have  myself,  or  Avould  more  rejoice  in  their 
preservation  ; but  this  mode  of  preserving  them  is 
Averse  than  a farce.  It  is  the  restoration  of  them  to 
oblivion  and  the  dust  from  whence  they  came.  It 
is  the  destruction  of  everj'thing  in  them  for  which 
Ave  love  and  prize  them,  and  for  Avhich  we  looked 
upon  them  Avith  a sort  of  religious  veneration.  So 
treated,  an  edifice  loses  its  identity,  and  merges  its 
existence  in  another,  a new  and  comparatively  un- 
interesting structure ; the  more  uninteresting  from 
its  aim  to  be  Avhat  the  old  one  was  once,  rendering 
it  a mere  archa:ological  compilation  instead  of  a new 
design,  Avhich  might  give  some  pleasure  bj'  its  origi- 
nal beaut}'. 

We  often,  it  is  true,  take  circuitous  roads  to  our 
ends,  or  use  means  apparently  calculated  to  frus- 
trate rather  than  accomplish  them.  We  stoop  to 
conquer — Ave  go  backAvards  a feAV  steps  that  we  may 
take  a greater  leap  forwards;  but  AA-hile  in  our 
senses  Ave  ueA'er  go  counter  to  the  Laws  of  nature. 
We  do  not  tell  lies,  for  instance,  to  promote  veracity, 
or  rob  and  murder  for  the  sake  of  justice  and 
humanity.  But  in  this  AA'ork  of  “ restoring,”  reason 
and  sense  are  completely  set  aside.  A cathedral  is 
destroyed  in  order  to  its  preservation ; it  is  partially 
taken  doAvn  to  make  it  last  the  longer ; Avhich  is 
not  unlike  knocking  a man  down  to  make  him  stand 
firm,  or,  to  take  a more  accurate  figure,  it  is  flaying 
him  aliA’e,  and  substituting  for  his  natural  integu- 

* Some,  I believe,  have  been  “ restored  " both  outside 
and  inside,  Avhich  is  utter  annihilation ; but  as  I am  not 
acquainted  lAvith  any  instances  of  this,  I confine  my 
remarks  to  exterior  "restoration,"  which  is  sufficiently 
destructive. 


ment  some  foreign  material  for  the  good  of  his 
health.  It  is  even  Avorse  than  taking  the  skin  off  a 
man ; for  a man  with  his  face  disfigured,  and  his 
skin  destroyed,  Avhile  the  immortal  spirit  remains 
Avith  him,  is  still  a man  “ for  a’  that,”  the  essence  of 
his  manhood  being  not  in  these  external  features. 
But  of  the  buildings  in  question  the  essence  and 
part  of  main  interest  is  in  their  face  or  surface ; and 
not  in  the  interior  only,  but  in  the  exterior,  which 
by  the  restoring  process  is  for  ever  annihilated. 
Kernel  and  shell  of  a cathedral  are  alike  the  pro- 
duct of  mind,  sometimes  of  genius. 

Against  this  kind  of  restoration,  in  any  degree,  I 
Avould  protest.  Where  it  is  only  partially  perpe- 
trated it  is  proportionably  destructive,  as  it  is  in  the 
Church  of  S.  John,  Chester,  which  has  had  little 
more  than  its  clerestory  re-cased ; for  no  lover  of 
the  picturesque  and  beautiful  who  visits  Chester, 
and  recollects  Avhat  that  building  was  twenty  years 
ago,  can  fail  to  feel  that  A-irtue  has  gone  out  of  it. 

I would  protest  against  any  kind  of  restoration 
that  removes  the  old  face,  Avhich  in  every  instance, 
in  our  climate,  must  be  more  beautiful  by  the  cos- 
metics of  Nature  than  eA'er  it  was  in  its  prime. 
Even  against  that  lately  adopted  at  Carli.sle  Cathe- 
dral, a skinning  operation,  or  merely  cutting  aAvay 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  surface,  which  though  in  some 
respects  not  so  bad  a one  as  the  other,  inasmuch 
as  it  still  leaves  old  stone  to  the  light,  is  yet  a 
sufficiently  barbarous  one. 

Nothing  like  to  this  “restoration”  was  eA'er  done 
by  the  Medimval  architects  themselv'es,  the  original 
designers  of  our  cathedrals,  who  met  the  exigencies 
of  their  day  in  reference  to  church  accommodation 
in  quite  a different  manner.  They  never  made 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  original  design,  Avhich 
they  Avould  have  felt  to  be  a retrograde  moA'ement — • 
neither  agreeable  to  their  own  genius  nor  conso- 
nant to  the  Avay  of  art — but  pulled  down  a de- 
cayed or  insufficient  part  when  it  Avas  necessary, 
and  made  Avhat  additions  or  enlargements  were  re- 
quired, in  their  oAvn  style  and  from  their  oavu 
designs.  By  so  doing  they  have  approved  them- 
selves architects,  and  have  left  us  the  surpassingly 
romantic  and  enchanting  piles  which  we  are  now 
disenchanting. 

“ Restoration  ” is  a process  to  which  there  is  no 
analogy  in  Nature,  as  there  is  of  every  operation 
of  genuine  building.  Nature  builds,  and  invests, 
and  cements  and  tints,  and  gilds,  and  beautifies, 
but  she  does  nothing  analogous  to  this.  When  she 
restores,  it  is  from  AA'ithin  the  operation  proceeds, 
and  works  outAvardly.  When  an  animal  sheds  its 
coat,  that  coat  is  renewed  with  increased  life  and 
beauty  from  the  vital  principle  of  the  animal — not 
replaced  by  a dead  integument  without  assimilation 
or  vitality.  Nor  does  restoration  resemble  any 
genuine  restorative  operation  of  man,  as  picture- 
restoring or  the  rebinding  of  an  old  book,  in  AA'hich 
latter  operation  the  part  of  main  interest  and  value, 
nay  the  work  itself,  remains  intact,  and  with 
greater  protection  than  before,  only  the  Avorn-out 
unessential  accessory  being  removed. 

Genuine  picture-restoring  is  a totally  different 
thing,  and  bears  no  analogy  to  it.  It  is  merely 
cleaning  the  picture,  removing  the  old  varnishes, 
and  restoring  any  part  that  is  entirely  obliterated 
to  as  near  AA’hat  it  was  as  can  be  judged  by  tlic 
context,  that  is,  the  surrounding  parts.  The  re- 
storing painter  does  not  go  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  picture,  as  the  restoring  architect  goes  OA-er 
the  entire  building,  and  repaint  it  (hiding  what  is 
underneath)  to  Avhat  he  supposes  it  must  haA'e 
originally  been.  If  he  did  this  the  picture  would 
become  worthless,  and  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
this  state  it  deteriorates  in  value.  Let  a picture  by 
Raphael  or  Titian  be  so  treated  by  a modern  artist, 
hoAveA'er  eminent,  and  instead  of  the  three  or  four 
thousand  guineas  it  might  have  been  originally' 
worth,  it  Avould  not  bring  as  many  shillings. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  supposed  more  conseri 
vative  than  I am.  I do  not  object  to  the  supplvH 
ing  the  often  partially  ruinous  buildings  in  question 
features  or  parts  Avhich  are  absolutely  destroyed,  to 
repair  mutilations  produced  by  accidents  or  A'iolence,, 
or  supply  omissions  in  the  composition  and  desig^ 
of  any  otherwise  fine  example,  as  in  the  addition 
of  a spire,  which,  in  furnishing  a counterpoise  to 
the  naA'e  arches,  might  add  to  the  security  of  the 
building.  I would  in  every  case  tenant  the  empty 
niches  Avith  statues,  restore  a destroyed  canopy, 
pinnacle,  or  parapet,  and  would  do  anything  that 
would  really  add  to  the  perfection  of  the  pile. 

On  the  other  hand,  I would  remove  from  the 
cathedral  anything  that  has  no  right  to  its  place  on 
or  about  it — any  excrescence  or  thing  that  really 
mars  or  veils  the  beauty  of  the  ori^nal  design, 
which,  hoAvever,  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  England, 
English  cathedrals  being  in  general  beautifully 
situated,  with  romantic  natural  accessories,  and  not, 
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as  are  many  of  the  French,  insulted  by  the 
contact  of  wretched  hovels  built  up  against  their 
sides. 

If  asked,  in  reference  to  their  preservation,  what 
I would  do  with  these  buildings,  I would  answer.  Let 
them  alone;  and  seeing  that  they  are  confessedly 
■the  architectural  embodiments  of  a form  of  worship 
of  other  days,  and  of  generations  differently 
educated  to  the  present  one,  to  which  all  their 
adaptations  and  symbolisms  refer,  and  consequentlv 
unsuitable  forms  as  regards  their  present  uses, 
employ  all  the  money  that  can  be  collected,  and 
which  I am  quite  sure  would  be  amply  sufRcieut  for 
the  purpose,  in  entirely  building  suitable  ones, 
exactly  adapted  to  the  Protestant  worship,  a course 
by  which  we  should  have,  in  each  case,  two  cathe- 
drals— one  a really  useful  one,  and  the  other  left  in 
its  integrity  and  beauty,  a venerable  relic  and  truth- 
ful witness  of  the  past,  instead  of  one  bad  one, 
ill  adapted,  uncomfortable  as  a church,  and  spoiled 
as  an  antiquity,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  of  interest 
and  value. 

This  plan,  moreover,  would  open  a new  field  for 
originality  in  ecclesiastical  design,  and  assist  archi- 
tects in  recovering  their  lost  place  as  architects ; for 
restoration  is  not  the  work  of  an  architect,  but  of  an 
archaeologist.  It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  art 
and  architecture  that,  like  poetry,  it  makes  all  its 
materials  new  for  the  gratification  of  a divine 
instinct  in  man ; but  on  the  new  stone  mask  that  is 
set  up  in  a restoration,  instead  of  the  old  face  of  the 
building,  the  architect  has  no  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  any  of  the  faculties  of  an  artist ; taste,  feeling, 
and  imagination,  if  he  have  them,  exist  in  him  in 
vain,  for  no  life,  or  sentiment,  or  emotion  can  be 
exercised  on  his  work  ; in  which,  be  it  known,  he  is 
not  aiming  at  some  ideal  type  of  beauty  in  his  own 
mind,  but  merely  copying  the  supposed  forms  and 
lines  of  the  original  building,  arrived  at  by  putting 
together  broken  bits  or  fragments  of  the  old  work, 
and  consulting  any  lifeless  drawings  or  engravings 
that  may  happen  to  be  extant,  and  that  will  throw 
any  light  on  the  original.  It  is  an  operation 
merely  of  archaeological  knowledge,  industry’,  and 
mechanical  skill. 

The  plan  I propose,  moreover,  would  yield  oppor- 
tunity for  resolving  the  best  form  for  Protestant 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  showing  that  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  would  consistently  lend  itself 
to  any  form — to  the  right  one  as  well  as  to  the 
wrong  one — to  a compact  octagonal,  hexagonal, 
or  circular  form,  as  well  as  to  the  cruciform. 

As  to  the  old  buildings,  I believe  in  a majority  of 
instances,  with  their  enormously  thick  walls,  they 
have  sufficient  strength  left  in  them  to  brave  the 
tooth  of  Time,  and  he  the  delight  of  all  men  of  taste 
for  ages  to  come,  increasing  in  interest  and  pic- 
turesque heauty  for  ever}'  succeeding  generation  ; and 
when  they  fall  to  ruins  being  more  interesting  and 
beautiful  still ; a state  to  which,  however,  if  duly 
protected,  they  would  be  many  centuries  in  reaching ; 
for  those  buildings  that  have  reached  it,  as  Fountains 
Abbey,  and  the  Abbeys  of  hlelrose,  Kelso,  Elgin, 
Jedburgh,  it  is  well  known  did  not  reach  it  by  the 
action  of  any  agent  that  is  now  operating  on  our 
cathedrals,  or  by  anything  short  of  violence, 
accident,  war,  or  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
Reformers.  “ Preservation,”  not  restoration,  should 
be  our  watchword,  and  our  motto  “ Do  as  little  as 
possible,  so  that  the  old  fabrics  only  hang  together 
as  long  as  possible.” 

In  especial  cases  especial  means  of  preservation 
might  be  used.  Where  the  historic  interest  of  a 
church  was  surpassing!}-  great,  I would  do  with  it 
what  we  shoulcl  all  do  with  an  object  of  great  artistic 
beauty  or  precious  material,  when  that  object  was 
only  a few  inches  in  size  either  way,  instead  of  so 
many  hundred  feet,  and  what  I have  a faint  recol- 
lection of  having  seen  suggested  by  some  writer 
several  years  ago.  I would  put  it  under  a glass 
shade.  Suppose  we  had  amongst  us  a building  in 
which  St.  Peter  or  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
known  to  have  taught,  or  in  which  their  Master 
Himself  had  taught,  I would  prevent  farther  injury 
from  weather  by  enclosing  it  around  and  above  in  a 
sort  of  crystal  palace  of  iron  and  glass,  with  a 
passage  of  some  ten  feet  all  round  between  the 
building  and  its  case. 

I appeal  to  the  educated  common-sense  of  man- 
kind generally  whether  there  is  not  a vast  difference 
in  interest,  le.aving  artistic  or  acquired  natural 
beauty  out  of  the  question,  between  the  genuine 
ancient  building  and  the  same  building  as  restored  : 
one  the  headwork  and  handwork  of  men  of  other 
days,  and  very  different  days  from  our.s,  the  other 
the  mere  handwork  of  our  contemporaries.  I feel 
.sure  that  a thousand  intelligent  travellers,  if 
they  answered  consistently  with  their  published 
remark.s,  would  reply  to  me  in  the  affirmative. 
Nay,  I could  quote  the  remarks  of  as  many  | 


in  journals,  diaries,  itinerarie.s,  note-books,  and 
the  like,  which  would  be  quite  tantamount  to  such 
a reply.  I happen  to  recollect  more  distinctly  than 
any  other  those  on  the  neighbourhood  church  of 
Bebington,  in  Cheshire,  of  the  well-known  American 
writer,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which  1 will  give  you 
as  a specimen.  What  is  it  that  interests  and  attracts 
him  in  this  church?  It  is  that  every  ))art  of  it, 
especially  the  steeple,  “looks  old,  old,  old.”  “There 
it  standti,”  says  he,  “ among  the  surrounding  graves, 
looking  just  the  same  as  it  did  in  Bloody 
Mary’s  days ; just  as  it  did  in  Cromwell’s  time.” 
What  could  he  have  said  about  this  church,  or  would 
he  have  noticed  it  at  all,  if  all  of  it  that  Queen 
Mary’s  or  Cromwell’s  days  had  looked  upon  had  been 
cut  away,  and  everything  about  it  was  new,  new, 
new,  as  will  shortly  be  the  case  with  the  once  vener- 
able cathedral  of  the  diocese?  To  the  non-profes- 
sional, merely  educated  man,  who  takes  no  cognizance 
of  artistic  or  picturesque  beauty,  but  only  of  the 
historic  interest,  the  difference  must  be  sufficiently 
great.  But  even  the  historic  interest  is  more  felt  by 
the  architect,  or  others  capable  of  understanding  at 
the  same  time  the  changes  of  style  and  of  feeling  the 
full  force  of  the  beauty  that  time  and  climatal  action 
bestows. 

Suppose,  Sir,  your  annual  tour  this  next  summer  to 
be  into  the  East — to  Egypt,  to  Syria — you  wish  to  see 
those  far-famed  wonders,  the  Halls  of  the  Pharaohs, 
built  before  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  the  birth  of 
Moses  or  .Tob,  or  even  the  call  of  Abraham  ; or  vou 
would  visit  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches 
and  monuments  of  S}Tia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  as 
the  church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  supposed  to  be  the 
church  built  by  Constantine  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Saviour.  Some  one  edifice  would  probably  attract 
you  to  its  site  more  than  any  other.  Imagine  vour- 
self  finding  this  one  edifice  “ restored,”  and  you  could 
now  neither  see  nor  touch  the  original  building ; would 
you  not  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  anxiously 
inquire  if  there  did  not  remain  untouched  some  small 
bit  of  the  ancient  work,  even  a few  square  feet  or 
inches,  and  if  you  found  such  invulnerable  bit  of  the 
original  building,  would  it  not  be  in  that  the  interest 
for  you  would  henceforth  inhere  ? Should  you  go  on 
to  the  far  East,  and  visit  the  cave-temples  of  the 
Hindoos,  what  would  be  your  feelingof  disappointment 
if  you  found  that  those  mysterious  works  of  the 
early  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  the  original  of  which 
is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  had  just  been  re-cased  or 
re-lined  by  English  masons  ? 

But  we  need  not  go  to  Asia  or  the  far  East  for 
illuustration  of  the  principle  I contend  for;  sufficient 
may  be  found  in  Europe  and  nearer  home.  The  west 
front  of  the  Burg  at  Vienna,  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo 
at  Rome,  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice,  the  Tower  of 
London,  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  are  trophies 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  Time,  and  prized,  I believe, 
as  such  by  their  respective  nations.  Let  these  be 
built  over  with  new  stone,  would  they  be  so  still? 
Re-case  the  White  Tower  in  London,  restore  the  Bloody 
Tower  on  the  Thames,  could  they  be  shown  to  the 
traveller  any  more  as  the  work  of  Gundulf  the 
Weeper  and  Henry  III.  ? I have  myself  seen  and 
touched,  with  intense  pleasure,  in  the  foundation  of 
the  walls  of  Chester,  blocks  of  masonry  that  bear  the 
unmistakeable  impress  of  the  colossal  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  so  coeval  with  Christianity  itself. 
Think  you  I should  have  had  the  same  pleasure  if 
these  stones  had  been  entirely  covered  with  new 
materials,  and  I could  neither  see  nor  feel  the  original 
work,  which,  in  receding  from  my  touch  and  sight, 
might  as  well  be  a thousand  miles  away,  or  in  Rome 
itself  ? 

I once  made  a journey  to  York  solely  to  see  its 
venerable  Minster,  which  I sauntered  through  and 
around  with  deep  interest  and  delight.  What  was  it 
gave  me  this  pleasure  ? It  could  not  in  any  great 
degree  be  the  beauty  of  the  general  design  and  com- 
position, nor  that  of  the  sculptural  detail,  for  these 
were  not  new  to  me  ; I had  seen  them  on  paper  a 
thousand  times  before.  It  was  the  acquired  beauty 
of  the  structure,  the  beauty  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
artist  hand  of  Nature,  and  which  no  views  of  it  could 
give.  It  was  its  historic  associations  and  reflections 
of  the  minds  of  other  times,  of  the  intellects  and  hearts 
and  fancies  of  men  of  a most  mysterious  age.  It 
was  these  that  so  delighted  me,  and  not  the  magni- 
tude and  design  of  the  building.  If  I could  have 
found  such  a structure  as  this,  or  the  corresponding 
one  of  Lincoln  or  Wells,  or  Lichfield  or  Peterborough, 
renewed  without  disappointment  or  decrease  of 
pleasure,  I must  have  been  insensible  to  the  rainbow 
hues  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  which  the 
pencil  of  Nature  has  spread  over  this  world ; as  well 
as  blind  to  the  still  more  toucliing  pictures,  warm  and 
rich  of  the  old  times,  which  start  into  life  to  the  inner 
eye  round  such  ancient  and  romantic  piles.  In  a 


word,  I must  have  been  void  of  imagination  and 
feeling  for  the  past,  aiul  a stranger  to  association  of 
ideas — faculties 

Which  out  of  all  the,  lovely  thing.s  we  view 

Extract  emotions  heautiful  and  new  — 

and  consequently  without  claim  to  the  title  of  artist. 

It  is  to  the  actual  surface  which  we  have  seen  and 
handled  that  as.sociation  clings,  whether  the  object  be 
wall  or  ground.  “ My  battlefield  has  been  altered,” 
said  Wellington,  disaiipointed,  on  revisiting  Waterloo 
after  the  soil  had  been  dug  up — the  soil  on  which 
he  had  struggled  with  Napoleon — to  form  the 
great  monument.a!  mound  there  raised.  It  was  the 
same  operation  of  the  law  of  association  that  led  the 
Pisans  to  bring  earth  from  the  Holy  Land,  on  which 
holy  feet  bad  trod,  to  floor  their  Campo  Santo ; 
that  cau.sed  the  bringing  home  of  the  .sculptured 
linings  of  the  Assyrian  palace.s,  and  that  even  origi- 
nated the  Crusades.  It  is  what  gives  interest  to  the 
interior  of  the  Egyptian  Catacombs,  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome  and  Naples,  anil  makes  the  visitor  so  de- 
lighted at  Pompeii.  It  is  a source  of  mental  grati- 
fication, acknowledged  through  all  literature  and 
history.  F’ewer  would  visit  Southern  or  Eastern 
lands  if  the  sun  of  those  glorious  climes  shone  only 
on  restorations.  Fewer  would  visit  even  our  British 
Museum  if  the  relics  of  the  Parthenon  and  other 
ancient  shrines,  and  the  winged  bulls  of  Assyria,  were 
replaced  by  casts. 

It  is  gener.ally  supposed  that  for  the  loss  of  all 
the  historic  interest  of  a restored  edifice,  and  of  the 
beauty  that  time  and  weather  had  bestowed  on  it, 
we  are  compensated  by  getting  back  its  original 
architectural  beauty  ; that  is,  that  the  building  is 
actually  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  author.  But  this  is  a great 
mistake — nay,  more,  I believe  that  “restoration  ” not 
only  does  not  bring  back  the  original  beauty  of  the 
building,  but  it  takes  away  what  little  may  have  re- 
mained of  it.  I do  not  SCO  how  any  edifice  that  is 
really  a work  of  art  and  the  offspring  of  cultivated 
taste,  in  which,  however  dilapidated  its  condition, 
there  must  be  some  lingering,  some  vestige,  of  its 
original  charms  of  outline  and  composition — I do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  at  all  treated  in  the  way  in 
question,  by  the  most  able  and  delicate  hand,  with- 
out injury.  The  soul  and  spirit  of  architecture  is 
enshrined  in  its  surfaces,  and  all  charm  and  beauty 
of  outline  results  in  great  part  from  beauty  of 
surface.  Let  the  Indian  mausoleum  called  the  Taj 
Mahal  at  Beejapore,  the  solemn  and  expressive 
beauty  of  which  it  is  said  moves  its  visitors  to  tears, 
let  it  undergo  this  process,  and  would  men  and 
women  approach  it  weeping  ? This  is  an  extreme 
example,  the  tomb  of  Nour  Jehan  being  among  the 
most  graceful  structures  that  ever  reared  their  domes 
into  the  welkin ; but  the  principle  applies  to  all 
works  of  art,  and  it  can  be  no  true  work  that  does 
not  lose  what  grace  and  dignity  remains  to  it  by  such 
treatment. 

The  restorations,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  at 
Chester  Cathedral  have  been  as  ably  executed,  I 
suppose,  as  such  works  can  be ; but  I will  venture 
to  say  that  there  was  far  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  in  the  old  tower  of  that  cathedral,  dilapidated 
as  it  was,  before  it  was  touched  by  the  architect, 
than  in  the  tower  as  restored,  which  has  none  of  the 
grandeur  it  unmistakably  possessed  in  its  former  state. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  I mean  in  the  body  of 
the  building,  any  one  may  see,  upon  contrasting  the 
reproduced  tracery  and  ornament  wth  what  remains 
of  the  old,  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  which  is  ex- 
quisite, that  the  new  carving  is  a mere  apology  for 
what  the  original  must  have  been  in  its  prime.  The 
entire  cathedral,  besides  having  all  the  want  of 
interest  of  a new  erection,  will  be  a work  of  a lower 
class  of  art  than  it  was  before. 

There  is  something  calculated  to  shook  an  artistic 
and  delicate  imagination  in  the  very  idea  of  this 
mode  of  arresting  the  decay  of  a great  building, 
which,  though  it  ma}-  be  a very  proper  one  for 
dilapidated  warehouses,  barracks,  magazines,  or 
other  engineering  works,  is  abhorrent  to  the  airy 
ethereal  nature  of  architecture. 

I have  made  in  the  foregoing  remarks  frequent 
mention  of  Chester  Cathedral,  not  from  any  ill-will 
towards  those  concerned  in  its  restoration,  but  simply 
because  it  is  the  cathedral  with  which  I am  best 
acquainted,  from  having  resided  for  some  years  in 
Chester  ; because  it  is  the  cathedral  in  which  I have 
been  most  forcibly  impressed  with  the  surpassing 
interest  and  beauty  of  these  structures ; and  because, 
being  the  cathedral  of  our  own  diocese,  it  is  the  one 
with  which  you  also  will  naturally  feel  interested. 
For  myself,  I recollect  when  I was  hving  in  Chester 
there  was  nothing  that  gave  me  a respite  from  the 
low  and  depressing  cares  of  ordinary  and  daily  life, 
and  calmed  and  soothed  me,  whilst  it  delighted  and 
and  gave  wings  to  my  imagination,  like  a visit  to 
the  cathedral,  more  especially  the  unique  chapter- 
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house  and  beautiful  cloisters.  The  cloisters,  -which  I 
most  frequently  visited,  virtually  took  me  out  of  the 
present  life  ; -vvlien  I Iiad  left  the  fashionable  resort 
of  Eastgate  Street,  a few  minutes’ -walk  has  conducted 
me  in  effect  into  the  Middle  Ages,  -vvhich  seem  to 
linger  beneiith  these  magic  .arches — from  the  nineteenth 
into  the  thirteenth  century  ; so  eloquent  of  the  past,  so 
redolent  of  the  hopes  and  tears,  the  joys  and  sorro-\vs, 
of  other  days,  is  this  cloister ; a gem  of  the  past 
■world,  glittering  among  the  rubbish  of  the  present 
one  ; and  -which,  on  my  return  into  the  gay  and 
lively  citt',  seemed  like  something  recollected  in  a 
dream.  No  novel  of  Scott  or  Fielding,  or  play  of 
Shakespeare,  I feel  sure,  could  so  have  transported 
me  out  of  my  daily  mood  into  a -(vorld  of  poetry 
and  romance  as  a visit  to  this  cloister,  haunted  by  a 
thousand  memories  and  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
■which  meet  you  at  every  turn — spirits  gladder  and 
brighter,  I ween,  than  the  present  age  will  bequeath 
to  a future  one.  The  whole  place  is  alive,  glowing, 
eloquent  with  story.  But  this  is  not  all ; its 
value  is  not  limited  by  its  historic  associations:  Beauty 
sleeps  bene.ath  these  .arches,  and  sunlight,  when 
it  wakes  her  up,  looks  lovelier  than  elsewhere. 
Here,  more  than  .anywhere  I know  of,  has  archi- 
tecture been  heightened  by  the  weird  sculpture  and 
arabesques  of  Nature,  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and 
mosses.  Architecture  and  Nature,  like  music  and 
poetry,  have  here  met  and  coalesced,  and  the  whole 
Geathes  an'atmosphere  of  fairyland.  It  contains  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  material  for  the  .artist-painter 
in  se.arch  of  the  beautiful  and  poetic,  th,at  only  a 
host  of  agents — accident,  repeated  additions  and 
alterations,  changes  of  style,  weather,  vegetation, 
and  centuries  of  time — could  have  created  ; .and  here 
and  there  presents  subjects  which,  for  effect  of  power- 
ful and  vivid  light  and  shade,  Rembrandt  himself 
would  have  been  delighted  to  jjaint.  I consider  the 
cloister  of  Chester  Cathedral,  whatever  its  archi- 
tectural merit,  has  become  by  its  association  with 
Nature  one  of  the  most  touchingly  beautiful  aud 
poetic  objects  in  England.  Nature  has  with  every 
delicate  grace  invested  it.  and  not  only  has  she 
marked  it  for  her  own,  but  she  revels  and  rejoices  in 
the  possession  of  it.  Nestling  as  it  wore  into  the 
bosom  of  the  ever-blooming  mother,  it  seems  as 
much  a production  of  Nature  as  of  art — as  much  a 
growth  from  the  earth  as  an  erection  of  man  upon 
it.  “ Clothed  in  part  with  a vegetable  garb,  it 
appe.ars,”  to  use  the  language  of  Wordsworth  in 
reference  to  some  kindred  object.s,  “ as  if  it  were 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  living  principle  of 
things  as  it  exists  and  acts  among  the  woods  and 
fields,”  and  belongs  more  to  the  green  earth  and 
the  glorious  sky  than  to  the  busy  city. 

We  are  told  that  this  cloister  is  not  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  cathedr,al  at  present.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  it  never  will,  aud  that  for  this  lovely  and 
sequestered  spot  “ the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.” 
It  is  to  bs  hoped  it  wilt  not  be  touched  beyond  the 
rebuilding  of  the  entirely  destroyed  south  side.  There 
is  even  less  excu.se  for  mole.sting  this  p.art  of  the 
cathedr.al  than  i\ny  other,  as,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  of  no  use,  and  exists  only  for  beauty, 
and  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  ac- 
cessary to  the  Protestant  cathedral. 

The  principle  for  which  I am  contending  does  not 
apply  to  the  great  masterpieces  only  of  our  art,  but 
to  the  country  parish  churches,  many  of  which, 
though  possessing  small  pretensions  to  architectural 
merit,  are  yet,  as  tliey  stand  half-buried  in  foliage, 
most  perfect  gems  of  beauty  and  grace,  especialh- 
valuable  to  the  landscape  painter,  to  whom  indeed 
they  are  among  the  most  delightful  objects  on  earth, 
and  by  whom  their  “restoration”  everywhere 
going  on  must  be  felt  as  a c.alamity  to  be  deeply 
deplored. 

I am  profoundly  convinced  that  when,  in  the 
progress  of  taste  and  true  feeling  in  relation  to  art. 
the  public  mind  sh.all  become  attuned  to  the  highest 
notes  of  architecture,  and  able  to  appreciate  the 
touching  beauty  arising  from  the  exquisite  and 
poetic  blendings  of  .architecture  and  nature,  that  it 
will  look  with  a mournful  regret  on  this  restoration, 
alias  destruction,  of  these  .and  the  greater  cla.ss  of 
edifices  of  which  they  are  the  off.spriiig — a class  of 
works  which,  in  the  sublimest  lands,  would  add 
fresh  beauty  and  sublimity  to  the  scenery ; regret 
something  akin  to  that  with  which  those  ancient 
Jews  of  the  Captivity  looked  upon  their  second 
temple,  remembering  the  superior  glory  of  the 
first ; and  turn  with  disgust  and  loathing  from  these 
new  and  false  faces  of  their  old  friends. 

Let  it  i\ot  be  supposed  that  for  the  evil  I w'ould 
expose  in  this  paper  I am  blaming  the  architect 
alone,  who  is  prob.ably  generally  overruled  in  the 
matter,  and  -without  sufficient  influence  to  resist  the 
popular  rage.  The  evil  is  due  mainly  to  a dearth  of 
taste  and  ignorance  of  art  among  the  wealthy  and 
educated  classes,  even  amongst  the  most  learned  and 


refined.  The  class  chiefly  to  blame,  I believe,  is  the 
clergy,  who,  I regret  to  think,  have  otherwise 
greatly  injured  the  study  .and  thwarted  the  progress 
of  architecture,  by  their  undue  interference  in  the 
style  and  design  of  ecclesiastic.al  edifices.  I say 
undue  interference,  for  nothing  but  the  devotion  of 
a lifetime,  or  at  least  of  long  years  to  the  study — an 
amount  of  study  which  no  clergyman  can  give  to  it 
consistent  with  what  is  due  to  his  own  great  science 
— could  qualify  any  man  for  dictatorship  in  archi- 
tecture. I make  this  charge  .advi.scdly,  from  the 
observation  .and  experience  of  many  years,  and 
without  any  irreverence  for  the  sacred  office  of  the 
priesthood. 

I feel  sure,  however,  that  if  architects  had  that 
high  artistic  feeling  and  degree  of  culture  wluch 
becomes  the  architect,  and  had  .a  due  appreciation  of 
those  beautiful  relics  of  the  past,  no  uody  could  or 
would  dare  to  touch  them.  It  is,  I believe,  against 
tlie  best  interest  of  architects  to  have  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  these  works  destroyed — beauty  which  is 
continually  increasing,  as  every  year  adds  a scale  to 
the  shell-fish;  for  nothing  would  go  farther  to 
educate  their  own  sense  of  beauty  and  that  of  their 
clients  and  the  jmblic,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
the  latter  the  value  of  art  and  jirchitecture,  than 
those  doubly-blessed  objects,  left  un.injured  in  all 
their  acquired  and  venerable  beauty.  ' 

I’rofessor  Donaldson  and  Jlr.  I.iiinund  Sharpe 
have  recently  protested  against  a great  abuse  which 
has  gradu.ally  sprung  up  among  us,  that  of  colour 
in  the  interior  of  churches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
leaders  of  the  profession  will  also  raise  a voice 
against  the  most  mischievous,  because  more  irreme- 
diable, abuse  to  which  1 here  call  attention. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  thought  that  my 
language  in  this  paper  is  over  strong.  I believe  it  is 
not  stronger  than  the  occasion  c.alls  for ; aud  I could 
not  honestly  or  truthfully  use  milder.  If  I have 
spoken  strongly  it  is  because  I have  felt  strongly, 
and  because  I am  anxious  that  my  words  s’nould  take 
effect.  I have  felt  the  evil  I complain  of  as  a 
severe  personal  loss,  and  I cannot  think  th.at  in  this 
I stand  alone,  since  those  feelings  which  it  offends  in 
mo  .are  in  .a  greater  or  lesser  degree  common  toni.au- 
kind.  Let  me  indulge  the  l.ope  that,  however  dis- 
agreeable my  remarks  may  be  to  some  individuals, 
the  intention  of  person.al  offence  to  any  one  will  not 
be  imputed  to  me.  No  one  who  knows  me  will  sup- 
pose that  I have  an)’  personal  interest  to  serve  by 
them. 

<J> 

ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
0RNA3IENTAL  ART. 

The  twenty-eighth  lecture  of  this  course  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  Tuesd.ay 
afternoon  last.  In  commencing,  the  lecturer  ob.served 
that  the  Northern  Teutons  had  exactly  resembled 
the  old  Greek  heroes,  as  described  by  Homer.  They 
had  lived  in  fighting,  and  had  met  death  in  battle, 
.and,  firmly  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
had  gone  to  war  with  the  same  light-heartedness  as 
to  a dance.  The  analogy  that  existed  between  these 
Northmen  and  the  warriors  of  the  old  world  was 
explained  when  we  reflected  that  the  many  Teuton 
tribes  were  members  of  the  Aryan  group,  and  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  the  Indians,  whether 
Buddhists  or  Brahmans,  Persians  or  Greeks.  AV'^hen 
the  great  migration  of  the  Aryan  peoples  had 
taken  place,  and  the  Bactrians,  Pelasgians,  Thracians, 
Phrvgians,  &c.,  had  peopled  the  south  and  south- 
west of  Europe,  some  tribes  penetrated  to  the  north 
and  north-west,  bearing  with  them  the  language, 
customs,  and  religion  of  their  ancestors.  These 
customs  had,  however,  been  changed  and  modified  by 
their  contact  with  the  aborigines.  In  their  new 
northern  abode  they  had  been  forced  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  withNature,  which  influenced  them 
at  every  step.  The  sky  was  misty  ; the  woods  end- 
less and  impenetrable,  affording  refuge  to  numbers 
of  bears,  foxes,  wolves,  &c.,  -\vhich  had  to  be  hunted 
and  killed.  Rivers  and  rivulets  abounded,  overflowing 
the  plains  in  spring  and  producing  swamps  in  summer. 
It  was  not  surprising  that,  surrounded  as  they  were 
by  a nature  cold  and  inhospitable,  they  should  h.ave 
peopled  the  forests  with  dwarfs,  elves,  and  dragons, 
and  the  rivers  with  Nicks.  These  latter  were  dan- 
gerous little  spirits,  with  bright  eyes  and  beautiful 

• It  might  be  hinted  to  deans  and  chapters,  and  church- 
wardens, tiiat  English  churches,  great  and  small,  are  only 
placed  in  their  hands  in  trust  for  the  public,  to  whom  they 
properly  belong;  and  that  while  there  is  a portion  of  that 
public,  however  small,  refined  enough  to  appreciate  them 
as  w.irks  of  art  ennobled  and  spiritualised  by  Nature, 
they  (the  deans  and  chapters  and  churchwardens)  have 
no  right  to  despoil  them  as  such,  which  they  certainly  do 
when  they  cut  away  all  on  which  Nature  has  breathed, 
the  old  features  or  facades — the  parts  which  alone  appe.al 
to  the  imagination,  and  wind  themselves  round  the  hearts 
of  the  susceptible. 


tresses,  and  sang  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes^ 
enticing  young  knights  to  plunge  into  the  stream  iit 
the  hope  of  sharing  their  splendour  and  happiness. 
Full  many  a song  recorded  the  misfortunes  of 
knights  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  banks  of  the- 
rivers,  and  who  had  infallibly  beeti  drowned  unless 
they  had  resisted  till  a cock  crew.  These  legends,, 
transformed  into  prose,  merely  recorded  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  early  Teuton  .settlers  when 
they  had  established  themselves  in  the  dreary- 
northern  regions  of  Europe.  The  metaphors  in  the 
old  songs  of  the  Edda  also  referred  to  the  continued 
struggles  between  man  and  Nature.  The  horse  had 
been  a ship,  serpents  had  been  swords,  the  oak  and 
the  pine  trees  had  been  giants  in  splendid  battle-array, 
and  the  waves,  sisters  of  the  warriors  bathing 
their  brows  when  they  wearied  of  the  contest. 
Nature  had  not,  however,  been  supposed  to  have 
been  peopled  by  malignant  spirits  only.  Stone  and 
wood  which,  in  the  form  of  huge  roeks  and  vast 
forests,  had  overawed  man,  afterwards  enabled  him 
to  construct  dwellings,  and  the  swollen  and  mighty 
rivers  had  served  him  as  high  roads.  Every  leaf 
.and  flower,  too,  had  its  fairy  tenant.  Spirits  and 
elves  danced  on  the  grass  in  open  jdaces  by  moon- 
light, creeping  forth  from  their  hiding  places. 
Gnomes  and  dwarfs  were  at  work  beneath  thn 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  were,  many  of  them, 
friendly  to  m.an.  In  considering  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  Scandinavians,  Kelts,  Normans,  &c., 
we  had  again  before  us  the  Azoic  or  lifeless 
period  of  art.  Their  monuments  were  outgrowths  of 
the  first  impressions  of  creative  nature,  aud  their 
religion  had  jiartaken  of  the  same  character.  They 
had  one  superior  God,  AV^odau  (Guodan,  Goden, 
Guten,  Gott,  God ; from  it  we  have  AA’^odan  s day, 
AVednesday)  -ivho  was  said  to  have  been  Buddha. 
He  was  the  Universal  F.ather.  Next  to  the  father 
of  all  they  worshipped  Nerthus,  the  nourisher.  Earth. 
In  common  with  the  old  Indians,  they  had  had  a 
great  veneration  for  trees  and  groves.  During  the 
worship  of  Nerthus,  their  spears  had  been  consecrated 
and  ]ieace  proclaimed  until  the  priests  had  recon- 
ducted the  goddess  to  the  sticred  lake.  The  slaves 
who  assisted  in  the  rites  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  hence  a mysterious  fear 
had  arisen  as  to  what  th.at  might  haa'-e  been  which 
only  those  about  to  die  had  been  ])ermitted  to  see. 
The  dwellings  of  these  Northmen  resembled  those 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  a.ge,  those  of  the 
chiefs  having  been  surrounded  by  a wall  strong 
enough  to  serve  the  purpose  of  defence.  The  court 
had  iioen  di-vided  into  a;i  outer  aud  inner  court.  The 
first  had  been  provided  vrith  stables  and  barns,  and 
the  latter  with  the  dwellings  for  men.  The 
principal  building  h.ad  corresiionded  with  the  Greek 
Alegaron,  which  had  been  oblong,  aud  divided  by 
wooden  pillars  into  three  parts.  In  the  midst  of  the 
southern  or  eastern  pillars  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  the  seat  of  honour ; opposite  to 
this,  on  a lower  platform,  had  been  the  second  place  of 
honour.  These  seats  had  been  surrounded  on  both  sides 
by  benches,  the  he.arth  h.aving  been  in  the  midst.  In 
geiieral  the  position  of  the  house  had  been,  like  that 
of  the  Egvptian  temples,  from  we.st  to  east,  excep- 
tionally from  north  to  south.  In  the  first  case  the 
seat  of  honour  had  been  in  the  south,  in  the  second 
in  the  east,  always  facing  the  light.  The  pfllars  of 
the  seat  of  honour  had  reached  above  the  roof,  and 
had  been  adorned  -with  sculptured  he.ads  of  Thor  (the 
God  of  thunder — Thor’s  day,  Thursday).  These  pillars 
h.ad  been  connected  by  a wooden  framework,  winch 
had  served  both  as  lantern  and  chimney.  There  had 
been  no  windows,  the  h.all  having  been  of  the  same 
height  as  the  house.  At  the  end  of  this  hall,  on  a 
raised  platform,  has  been  the  seats  for  tvomeu.  This 
kind  of  stage  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  hall  by  a lattice,  behind  which  theivomen  sat  and 
■worked;  they  h.ad,  however,  been  .able  to  join  in  the 
conversatioirof  the  men.  The  side  spaces  had  gene- 
rally been  separated  into  small  compartments,  and 
used  as  bedrooms.  The  spaces  between  the  i>!atform 
for  the  women  and  the  last  pillars  had  been  elongated, 
and  had  served  as  store-rooms  and  larders.  Before 
the  hall,  opposite  the  women’s  tribune,  had  been  the 
golf,  or  entrance  hall.  This  had  been  provided  -with 
a low  stone  hearth,  ami  v.'as  raised  so  that  steps 
led  into  the  hall  Doors  had  been  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Golf.  Before  each  dour  there  had  been 
a small  out-house,  large  enough  to  serve  as  a celltr 
or  store-room.  In  this  description  of  the  plan  of  a 
Northman’s  house  we  recognised  the  principle  of 
constructing  several  detached  buihlings  for  one  com- 
mon purpose.  In  this  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  Teuton  spirit  sho-wed  itself.  Individual  fveedoTil 
was  the  basis  on  which  they  had  built  up  their  social, 
religious,  and  artistic  development.  I lie  dwelling- 
houses  Skali  (chalet,  castle)  had  been  like  every  free 
Teuton,  a detached  whole;  everything  had  been 
separate  and  yet  combined,  forming  a lioraogeneou.s 
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total.  The  principal  hall  had  generally  been  loOft. 
long,  78ft.  broad,  and  78ft.  high,  and  had  been 
wainscotted  throughout.  The  hou.se  had  often  been 
provided  with  suspended  upper-rooms  (Laptev, 
lobbies),  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  numerous 
followers  of  the  master.  Besides  this  there  had 
been  the  general  hall,  parlours,  rooms  for  conversa- 
tion, rooms  for  attendants,  and  houses  for  the 
women,  with  a working-room  or  boudoir.  Upper 
stories  approached  by  outer  staircases  had  not 
been  unusaal.  The  bedrooms  and  also  the  cellars 
underground  had  been  separated,  the  kitchen  and 
the  washhouse  having  been  connected  by  subter- 
ranean passages.  The  same  principle  of  individuali- 
sation or  isolation  had  shown  itself  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  houses.  The  bake-house,  malt-house,  granary, 
barn,  and  stable,  had  each  been  provided  with  a 
separate  entrance  and  roof.  The  whole  had  formed 
a group  of  buildings  around  the  dwelling,  and  had 
all  been  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  sj-mmetry, 
subordinating  the  secondary  parts  to  the  primary 
elements  of  the  whole  plan,  and  bringing  variety 
into  unity.  This  architectural  system  had  been 
inherited.  It  reminded  us  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
old  Indian  houses  in  the  Ramayana ; of  the  Gr£eco- 
Eoman  edifices,  and  even  of  the  plan  of  Chinese 
buildings.  These  constructions  had  been  of  wood. 
Wood  had  been  the  real  material  of  Teuton 
ornamental  art.  Wood-carving  had  paved  the 
way  to  stone  sculpture,  which  had  retained 
to  a high  degree  the  original  motives.  The 
carvings,  especially  those  at  the  ends  of  beams  and 
rafters,  had  been  painted.  The  ornamentation  had 
been  quite  in  accordance  with  the  impressions 
received  from  Nature,  the  predominating  forms 
having  been  grotesque  animals  and  confused  winding 
or  interlaced  lines,  which  reminded  us  partly  of 
Indian,  but  more  particularly  of  Mexican  productions. 
The  old  Scandinavian  and  Keltic  monuments  might 
be  classified  in  the  following  manner ; (1)  Minne- 
blocks,  (love-stones)  grave-stones  ; (2)  frontier 

or  battle-stones,  — monuments  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  important  events,  not  funereal ; 
(3)  miscellaneous  objects,  such  as  carvings,  weapons, 
jewels,  tools,  playthings,  utensils,  &c.  The  patterns 
of  ornamentation  on  stones,  jewels,  weapons,  and 
houses,  all  bore  a remarkable  resemblance  to  Asiatic 
forms.  Tapestry  imxst  have  been  known,  and  had 
given  rise  to  imitations  in  wood.  The  floors  of 
house.s  and  churches  had  been  generally  of  clay, 
covered  with  straw  and  mattings.  At  great  festi- 
vals, however,  the  floors  had  been  covered  with 
cloth,  and  the  walls  ornamented  with  tapestry,  the 
work  of  Teuton  women,  who  from  the  earliest 
times  had  excelled  in  works  of  this  description. 
In  opposition  to  the  rotten  and  hollow  institutions 
of  the  old  so-called  civilised  world,  the  Teutons, 
who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  became 
the  pioneers  of  the  modern  world  in  religious 
fervour  and  self-denial,  as  well  as  in  politics. 
We  might  distinguish  three  distinct  historical 
epochs  in  the  growth  of  Mediaeval  art.  The  first 
epoch  lasted  till  Charlemagne,  and  art  during  this 
period  was  altogether  subservient  to  religion.  The 
secular  and  the  spiritual  were  united  under  differ- 
ent aspects.  The  second  epoch  brought  a revi- 
val of  the  old  Eastern  spirit  of  theocracy,  whilst 
'the  state  sank  into  a kind  of  Indian  Feudalism. 
During  this  period  Christian  freedom  was  entirely 
perverted.  We  should  see  a revival  of  slavery  in  the 
form  of  subjection  on  the  one  hand,  and  immoral 
licentiousness  on  the  other,  and  the  art  of  that  period 
■reflected  these  two  directions  with  unmistakeable 
clearness.  The  third  period  began  after  Charles  V., 
when  secularity,  conscious  of  its  power  in  science  and 
art,  freed  itself,  regained  its  creative  and  unlimited 
force,  and  turned  back  to  the  glorious  patterns  of  the 
Ureeks  which  had  been  lost.  Nature  and  beauty 
were  studied  for  their  own  sakes ; art  was  practised 
for  the  love  of  art,^  and  no  longer  served,  as  it  had 
■done,  the  purposes  of  an  established  creed,  but  be- 
came so  connected  with  religion  that  it  whs  recog- 
nised as  a powerful  civiliser,  a teacher  in  itself, 
independent  of  the  faint  lustre  to  be  obtained  from 
some  special  theological  system.  Art  rose  like  a 
phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  reproduced 
■the  variegated  forms  of  Nature  stamped  with  the  seal 
■of  the  intellect  of  the  artist.  The  first  of  these 
epochs  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 


THE  STONE  PERIOD  IN  GREECE. 

INFORMATION  concerning  the  Stone  Period  in 
Greece  may  be  interesting,  says  a writer  in  the 
Athenceum,  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  new  to  most 
of  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  study  of 
pre-historic  archseology.  The  oldest  antiquities  in  a 
■country  long  visited  by  able  observers  in  search  of 
antiquities  have  hitherto,  by  some  unaccountable 
oversight,  almost  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 


travellers  and  antiquaries,  though  it  is  evident  from 
several  passages  of  Pliny's  “Natural  History”  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  These  pre-historic  relics  arc  much  more 
numerous  than  might  be  supposed  from  their  having 
been  so  long  overlooked ; and,  indeed,  their  number 
is  a reproach  to  antiquaries  in  a country  where  so 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  search  for 
antiquities  by  observers  from  every  country  in 
Europe.  The  writer  of  this  letter  directed  the 
attention  of  the  dealers  in  coins  and  antiquities  to 
the  importance  of  relics  of  the  Age  of  Stone,  and 
gave  them  a money  value,  by  printing,  in  1809,  a 
pamphlet,  in  Greek,  on  Pre-historic  Archeology  in 
Greece  and  Switzerl.and,  which  he  distributed  over 
the  country  as  widely  as  la.v  in  his  power.  The  only 
pre-historic  relics  that  had  long  attracted  notice  were 
the  artificially-formed  fragments  of  obsidian,  which, 
when  found  in  the  tumulus  of  Marathon,  were  mis- 
named Persian  arrow-heads ; but  which  the  writer 
observed,  in  1836,  must  have  been  mixed  up  in  the 
soil  when  the  earth  was  heaped  into  a tumulus  over 
those  who  feU  at  Marathon.  Sixty  years  ago.  Sir 
William  Gell  picked  up  similar  fragments,  which  he 
called  flint,  at  the  triodos,  where  the  three  roads, 
from  Livdea,  Daulis,  and  D3'-stomo  to  Delphi,  unite 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  between  Parnassus  and 
Cirphis.  Gell,  under  the  impression  that  the  frag- 
ments at  Marathon  were  Persian  arrow-heads,  says 
of  those  he  found  at  the  triodos,  that  thej'  were 
“ perhaps  a confirmation  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  Odos  Schiste.”  Similar  artificial 
fragments  of  obsidion  have  now  been  found  in  man}' 
places  in  Northern  Greece,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  only  collection  of  stone  axes  or  celts  which 
existed  besides  that  of  the  writer,  previous  to  the 
distribution  of  the  pamphlet,  was  formed  by  M.  von 
Ileldreich,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Athens,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
mineralogical  collection  at  the  University.  Since 
the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet,  the  writer  has  in- 
creased his  collection  of  stone  relics,  independent  of 
knives  and  other  pieces  of  obsidian,  from  not  more 
than  a dozen  objects  to  upwards  of  250.  The  stone 
axes  or  celts  alone  amount  to  170,  varying  in  size 
from  under  an  inch  in  length  to  upwards  of  six 
inches,  and  are  of  the  forms  represented  in  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  “ Prehistoric  Times,”  p.  08,  and  Sir 
William  Wilde’s  “ Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,”  Vol.  I.  pp.  41  and  45.  The  greater 
number  are  smaller  than  those  preserved  in  the 
museums  of  Switzerland.  Dr.  Keller,  the  kind  and 
zealous  President  of  the  Antiipiarian  Society  of 
Zurich,  pointed  out  to  the  writer,  in  the  summer  of 
1808,  six  or  seven  good  specimens  of  the  common 
forms  and  material  in  Greece,  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  island  of  Euboea,  and  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  Zurich.  The  long,  flat  implements,  that 
resemble  chisels,  are  rare,  because  they  were  easily 
broken.  The  finest  in  the  -^vriter’s  collection  is  six 
inches  long,  an  inch  and  a half  broad,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  of  a green  stone,  as 
is  apparent  from  a fracture,  but  the  surface  is  white, 
probably  from  the  effect  of  fire.  Hammers  are  also 
rare,  but  the  collection  contains  two  pierced  with 
round  holes  for  handles.  In  form  the  hammers  re- 
semble those  found  in  other  countries ; but  one  is 
triangular,  and  another,  wliich  is  two  inches  and  a 
half  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  formed  of  a beautiful 
dark  green  stone,  resembling  heliotrope,  has  one  side 
beautifully  polished,  to  serve  as  a polisher.  One  of 
the  axes,  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  is  of  the  same 
beautiful  material,  and  has  been  highly  polished,  but 
its  edge  is  almost  entirely  broken  off.  Sling  stones, 
oblong,  oval,  round,  and  flat  elliptical  stones  are 
also  found ; and  several  polished  triangular  stones, 
of  various  sizes  and  different  forms.  A few  stone 
points  or  borers  have  been  also  collected. 

The  stones  of  the  greater  part  of  the  implements 
found  in  Greece  are  finer  and  harder  than  those 
that  are  found  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  greater 
number  are  of  grey,  greenish  grey,  and  brown  stones 
(apparently  varieties  of  diorite),  green  stone,  por- 
phyric  stones,  and  brown  iron-stone.  Many  are 
also  black,  from  lustrous  velvet  black  to  dull  brown, 
Lydian  stone,  basaltic  stone,  and  iron-stone,  which 
from  its  polish  has  a metallic  lustre,  and  looks  like 
steel,  but  is  not  magnetic.  A few  of  these  dark 
stones,  but  not  the  heaviest,  are  magnetic.  Red 
ja'spery,  iron-clay,  and  granitic  stones  are  not  un- 
common. Seven  or  eight  of  the  smaller  celts  are 
jade  or  nephrite,  varying  in  their  green  colour,  and 
in  their  degrees  of  hardness.  There  is  a small  chisel 
of  amethyst,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  broad,  with  two  notches  on  the 
sides  for  tying  it  to  a handle.  There  is  also  a small- 
axe-shaped  celt  of  caruelian,  an  inch  and  a half  long 
and  an  inch  broad.  I fear  to  fatigue  your  readers 


with  details  that  might  prove  interesting  only  to 
students  of  pre-historic  archajology. 

It  wouhl  be  a step  towards  enlarging  cur  know- 
ledge concerning  the  pre-historic  poimlation  of  Greece 
if  we  could  ascertain  with  certainty  the  character  of 
the  sites  selected  for  their  villages  or  towns.  Where 
many  families  dwelt  together,  positions  adapted  for 
defence  with  stone  hatchets,  obsidian  arrow-heads, 
and  sling-stones,  or  casting-stones,  from  the  hand, 
would  be  occupied  when  they  had  easy  access  to '. 
supply  of  water,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  for 
an  enemy  to  cut  off  the  communication.  It  is  jjrob- 
able,  therefore,  that  when  the  lakes  of  Greece  shall 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  intelligent  obser- 
vers, traces  will  be  found  of  lake-dwellings  similar 
to  those  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
The  plain  of  Dobrena,  near  the  ancient  Thlsbe,  mu.st 
have  been  a lake  in  pre-historic  ages.  Works  remain 
which,  in  very  early  times,  converted  it  from  a 
mar.sh  into  land  capable  of  cultivation  ; and  these 
works  were,  of  course,  ascribed  to  Hercules.  They 
still  serve  their  original  purpose,  and  upbraid  modern 
energy  and  intelligence,  which  cannot  dominate  the 
waste  of  waters  at  the  lake  Copais.  Many  fine  stone 
implements  have  been  found  at  Dobrena.  From 
Tanagra  a good  many  specimens  have  been  obtained, 
and  a good  idea  of  the  defensible  nature  of  the  site 
and  its  facilities  for  commanding  a supply  of  water 
may  be  seen  in  the  sketch  given  in  Leake’s  “ Travels 
in  Northern  Greece,”  ii.  453.  The  site  was  as  well 
adapted  for  the  men  of  the  Age  of  Stone  as  for  the 
Greeks  of  the  heroic  and  classic  ages.  Another  class 
of  pre-historic  habitations  will  be  found  in  sites  that 
offered  very  slight  defensive  advantages  in  later 
times,  when  the  knowledge  of  metals  gave  men 
greater  powers  of  attack.  One  of  these  villages  of 
the  Stone  Period  occupied  a secluded  po.sition  in  the 
range  of  hills  that  connect  Parnes  with  Pentelicus, 
overlooking  the  plain  of  Aphidna.  It  is  an  area  sur- 
rounded by  heights,  protected  against  the  cutting 
north  winds  of  winter  by  rocks  which  form  a preci- 
pice barring  all  access  from  the  plain  below,  except 
by  the  gorge  of  a small  ravine  which  afforded  the 
supply  of  water.  Large  quantities  of  chips  of  obsi- 
dian, as  well  as  numerous  artificially-worked  frag- 
ments, are  found  all  round ' embedded  in  the  soil. 
Other  sites  might  probably  be  ascertained  from  the 
quantities  of  obsidian  scattered  about.  At  Kephisia 
and  Aghias  Kosmas  on  the  Attic  coast  they  exist 
m great  quantity ; and  it  must  be  observed  tha.t 
obsidian  is  not  found  either  in  Northern  Greece  or 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  must  have  been  transported  in 
the  boats  or  canoes  of  this  Age  of  Stone. 

Another  interesting  subject  for  investigation  will 
be  to  ascertain  from  whence  the  stones  were  obtained 
of  which  the  implements  found  in  Greece  are  com- 
posed. Many  were  evidently  worked  out  of  the 
rolled  pebbles  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  were  selected  from  experience  of  the  tough- 
ness that  was  combined  with  their  hardness,  and 
from  their  natural  form  requiring  the  least  possible 
labour  to  give  them  the  desired  shape.  Red  jasper}', 
iron-clay,  and  brown  argillaceous  iron-stone  are 
found  as  rough  pebbles  in  the  glens  of  Euboea,  and 
celts  fasliioned  from  them  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
island.  Jade,  amethyst,  carnelian,  and  Lydian 
stone  were  perhaps  brought  from  other  lands. 


IMPROVED  DOOR  FURNITURE  AND  CASE- 
MENT STAY. 

MONG  many  useful  inventions  introduced  by 
Messrs.  William  Tonks  and  Sons,  of  Birming- 
ham, two  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  One  of 
these  is  their  patent  keyed  door-furniture.  The  in- 
convenience attending  the  use  of  many  of  the  older 
forms  of  door  furniture  from  the  insecurity  of  their 
attachment  to  the  door  where  the  requisite  adjust- 
ment is  obtained  by  using  a loose  spindle  sliding 
into,  but  not  secured  to  the  knob,  is  entirely  done 
away  with  by  Messrs.  Tonks’s  improvement.  One  of 
the  knobs  is  securely  fixed  on  the  square  of 
the  spindle,  when  screwed  up  to  the  required  position, 
by  an  iron  dove-tailed  key.  An  iron  plate  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  door  to  protect  the  latter  from 
friction,  which  is  received  in  and  covered  by  a com- 
pound rose  differing  in  construction  from  those 
usually  employed,  ■n'hich  covers  it,  and  is  screwed 
on  to  the  collar  of  the  iron  plate.  The  results  of 
this  arrangement  are  great  facility  and  security  of 
fixing,  exactness  of  adjustment,  and  impossibility  of 
its  disturbance. 

The  wedge  casement  stay  is  another  simple  but 
ingenious  contrivance.  The  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction allows  it  to  be  made  of  wroughtiron,  either 
plain  or  covered  with  brass,  and  thus  sufficient 
strength  is  afforded  to  resist  the  strains  under  which 
stays  of  the  ordinary  make  often  bend  or  break. 
The  fastening  is  based  on  the  wedge  principle,  and  is 
secure  and  simple. 
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NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
(^Continued from  page  322.) 

Plate  31. — The  Wre.vth  and  Ramp  at  Landing 
OP  ClKOULAU  StAIR.S. 

The  rails  for  circular  stairs  require  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  their  construction. 

If  either  joints  or  curves  are  incorrect,  such  errors 
may  not  he  noticed  until  the  work  is  fixed.  Then 
the  eye  instantly  detects  a deformed  and  irregular 
curve ; whieh  is  at  once  condemned  as  unworkman- 
like, and  unfit  for  use. 

There  are  four  different  positions  at  the  landings 
of  eircular  stairs ; the  WTeaths  for  whieh  have  been 
considered  difficult.  This  system,  however,  makes 
the  construction  perfectly  simple. 

The  first  example  is  that  showm  at  Fig.  1. 

The  straight  rail  on  the  floor  has  a ramp  connect- 
ing with  wreath  landing.  The  joints  are  made  so 
that  eaeh  piece  stands  over  five  w'inders.  The 
tangents  are  drawn  through  centre  of  joint  A and 
C,  and  intersect  at  B.  The  pitcli  of  rail  being  a 
straight  line,  makes  the  ordinate  15  O. 

It  matters  not  what  angle  the  tangents  make,  a 
line  drawn  from  their  intersection  to  centre  of  plan 
is  always  ordinate.  That  is  to  say,  when  the 
pitches  are  equal— as  in  this  ca.se  they  are. 

Draw  lines  from  intersection  of  winders  and 
centre  of  rail  parallel  with  ordinate,  eutting  tangents. 

Unfold  A,  B,  C,  and  position  of  winders  on  tan- 
gents, as  shown  at  Fig.  2.  Let  under-side  of  rail 
rest  on  risers  A and  C.  Set  off  half  its  thickness. 
Then  set  off  under-side  of  rail  above  floor,  say  six 
inches.  As.sumiiig  short  balusters  on  winders  2 - 2. 
Then  the  centre  of  rake  and  level  rail  intersects  at 
E.  This  forms  the  ramp.  Its  curve  could  he  im- 
proved by  changing  the  ])itch  to  B D. 

In  that  case  a separate  mould  would  have  to  be 
made.  Let  the  present  position  be  considered  as  fixed. 

‘This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
Riddell  s work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  London. 


Find  half  the  height  of  wreath  between  A and  C 
by  squaring  over  B L,  w'hich  gives  L A.  We  are 
now  ready  to  draw  the  mould.  Its  construction  is 
show'll  at  Fig.  3. 

Commence  by  drawing  a straight  line  in  any  di- 
rection ; say  that  marked  “ ordinate  and  height.” 
Take  any  point ; say  O.  Square  over  seat.  Let  0, 
B,  C equal  corresponding  letters  on  plan.  Draw  C 
P parallel  with  ordinate.  Let  0 L,  the  height,  equal 
that  of  A L on  the  right.  Join  P L extended. 
JIake  L R equal  L P.  Square  over  the  lines.  Let 
P A and  R C equal  P C.  Make  L B equal  0 B. 
,Ioin  A,  B,  C.  These  lines,  to  be  correct,  must  equal 
the  pitches  at  Fig.  2. 

Next,  find  length  of  elliptic  curves  by  extending 
the  seat. 

Let  0 N equal  0 C.  Set  off  on  each  side  of  N 
half  width  of  rail.  Then  draw  pafallel  with  ordi- 
nate, cutting  the  pitch. 

Next,  let  L O,  on  line  L B,  equal  O C.  Set  off 
on  each  side  of  O half  the  width  of  rail.  This 
done,  strike  mould  with  either  trammel,  straight- 
edge, or  string.  The  last,  of  course,  preferred,  be- 
cause the  quickest.  The  application  of  this  mould 
is  : Let  bevel  lines,  show'ii  on  square  sections,  be 
marked  on  both  surfaces  of  stuff,  and  square  with  the 
joints.  Then  lay  the  mould  on,  and  have  A B and 
B C stand  over  those  on  surface  of  stuff. 


SKETCH  OF  DESIGN  FOR  NEW  COURTS 
OF  JUSTICE. 

Last  week  we  gave  a perspective  of  the  sketch 
furnished  by  Mr.  Street  for  the  new  Courts 
of  Justice  contemplated  to  be  erected  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  and  this  week  we  give,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Street’s  architecture  and  draw- 
ings (and  their  name  is  legion),  a portion  of  the  sketch 
enlarged.  Next  week,  or  tlie  w'eek  following,  we 
shall  give  a photo-litho  of  Jlr.  Street’s  drawing 
of  the  proposed  restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Dublin. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  CONFERENCE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  as  we  have  previously  an- 
nounced, a General  Conference  of  Architeets  will 
commence  at  the  Room.s  of  the  Institute  on  Monday, 
the  22ud  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ques- 
tions of  Professional  Practice  and  Education, 
Archaiology  and  Art,  Construction  and  Science. 

The  opening  meeting  will  take  place  at  2 p.m.  on 
Monday,  the  22nd  of  May,  and  will  be  followed  by 
other  meetings  on  the  23rd  and  25th,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings will  terminate  with  a imblic  dinner,  to 
which  non-professional  gue.sts  will  be  invited.  All 
Members  of  the  Institute  will  have  the  right  of 
attending  the  meetings.  Other  practising  architects- 
(British  or  foreign)  wlio  may  desire  to  attend  are 
requested  to  apply  at  onee  for  cards  of  admission  to- 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  Each 
architectural  society  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in- 
vited to  send  a delegate  to  rejiresent  it  officially  at 
the  Conference. 

During  the  Conferenee  an  Exhibition  will  be  held 
of  arehitectural  designs  and  drawings  of  a practical 
and  geometrical  character,  e.  g..  Plans,  Elevations, 
Seetions,  &c.  (uuframed).  Architects  who  may  be 
willing  to  contribute  such  works  are  requested  to 
forward  lists  specifying  the  number,  size,  and 
subjeets  of  the  drawings  offered,  which  should  be 
sent,  when  possible,  in  portfolios.  Perspective  views 
will  be  inadmissible. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  Conferenee  is  proposed 
to  be  allotted  as  follows : — 

1st  Day,  Monday,  22nd  May,  2 p.m. : — General 
opening  meeting : address  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Wy^Ui  President  of  the  Imstitute.  8 p.m. : — Ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  the  Institute  ; paper  by  F- 
C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  Fellow,  “On  the  Decoration  of 
S.  Paul’s.” 

2nd  day,  Tuesday,  23rd  Jlay,  2 p.m. : Sectional 
meeting : Professional  praetiee  and  education ; 

8 p.m.:  Sectional  meeting : Archieology  and  art. 

3rd  day,  Thursday,  25th  May,  2 p.m. ; Sectional 
meeting:  Construction  and  science;  C'30  p.m. 
Public  dinner  at  the  Freema.sons’  Tavern.  The 
length  of  each  meeting  will  be  limited  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  two  hours  and  a half. 

Two  Fellows  and  one  Associate  of  the  Institute  are 
appointed  to  act  as  Hon.  Secretaries  to  superintend 
tlie  arrangements  necessary  for  each  subject  or 
section,  viz. : — Professional  Practice  and  Education, 
E.  I’Anson,  V.P.,  and  T.  Roger  Smith,  Fellow.s,  and' 
R.  P.  Spiers,  Associate ; Archsfology  and  Art,  W m. 
Burges  and  E.  W.  Godw’in,  F.S.A.,  Fellows,  and 
Thos.  Well-s,  Associate;  Construction  and  Science, 
Charles  Barry  and  Professor  Kerr,  Fellows,  and 
E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  As.sociate;  Exhibition  of. 
Praetieal  Drawings,  C.  C.  Nelson,  F.S.A.,  and  J. 
Norton,  Fellows,  and  J.  Douglass  Mathews, 
Associate ; .Arrangements  for  Public  Dinner,  Horace 
Jones  and  0.  Hansard,  Fellows,  and  Arthur  Cates, 
Associate. 

Communications  respecting  jiapers  to  be  read,  or 
of  subjects  to  be  brought  forward  for  discussion, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the 
special  department  for  which  thej'  are  intended,  at 
9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  AV. 

Cards  for  the  dinner  will  be  supplied  to  members 
of  the  Institute  and  other  gentlemen  attending  the 
Conferenee,  on  payment  of  one  guinea  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Eastlake.  Sec.  R.1.B..A.,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Han- 
over-square. Applications  for  these  cards  must  be 
made  not  later  than  Monday,  the  15th  of  May. 


ZINC  WATER  T.ANKS. 

The  Lyon  Medical  contains  ah  article,  by  JI. 

Zinrek,  w'ho  has  examined  water  which  had 
long  been  kept  in  such  tanks.  He  has  found  that 
the  water  dissolves  so  much  the  more  zine  as  it  con- 
tains more  chlorides,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  w'ater  also  takes  up  larger 
quantities  of  zinc  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  con- 
tact. Boiling  does  not,  however,  precipitate  the  zinc 
from  water  charged  w'ith  the  metal.  A sample  of 
the  former  was  tried,  in  which  the  chlorides  were  in 
small  proportion,  but  which  had  been  a long  time  in 
a zinc  tank.  As  much  as  fifteen  grains  of  zinc  was 
found  in  each  quart.  To  prevent  this  state  of 
things,  the  author  advises  the  zinc  tanks  to  be  coated 
inside  with  an  oil-paint,  the  bases  of  the  paint  being 
ochre  or  asphalte.  No  minium,  ceruse,  or  carbonate 
of  zinc  should,  however,  be  used.  Fifteen  grains  in  a 
quart  seem  an  enormous  proportion,  nor  does  the 
author  say  whether  he  found  the  actual  metal  or  a 
salt  of  oxide  of  zinc. 
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THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1871. 

The  mention  of  an  inteimational  exhibition 
conjures  up  in  tlie  mind  at  once  the 
idea  of  a vast  building  of  glass  and  iron, 
giving  a gi’and  internal  vista  of  multifarious 
objects,  gay  in  decoration,  and  filled  with  a 
noisy,  moving  crowd  of  people.  Those  who 
come  to  the  present  Exhibition  with  any 
such  ideas  will  certainly  be  wofully  disap- 
pointed. hlany  will  probably  ask,  when  they 
arrive  at  the  place,  where  the  Exhibition 
Building  is.  The  present  and  permanent 
building  for  future  exhibitions  consists  of 
two  low  narrow  brick  erections,  flanking  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, awkwardly  connected  at  their  northern 
ends  with  the  Conservatory  and  the  Albert 
Hall.  The  arrangement,  as  may  at  once  be 
seen,  is  a very  inconvenient  one,  it  being 
just  as  though  part  of  a collection  was  in 
Pall  Mall  and  the  other  in  Piccadilly.  The 
length  of  the  circuit,  the  break  in  the 
southern  extremities,  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  staircase,  is  out  of  all  proportion  in 
fatigue  to  the  pleasure  or  profit  gained.  As 
to  the  architectural  department  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Albert  Hall  at  an  altitude  of  fifty-four 
feet,  but  that  it  is  the  only  place  where  the 
general  public  can  hear  the  music,  it  would 
probably  be  never  visited  at  all.  Those  who 
do  come  will  think  more  of  the  music  than  of 
the  pictures.  So  utterly  exhausted  were  the 
inquiring  visitors  who  gained  this  height  on 
^Monday  that  scores  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  about  on  the  floor,  other  accommodation 
not  having  been  provided.  The  Hall  is  a 
gigantic  maze  : its  doors,  corridors,  and  stair- 
cases are  so  numerous  and  so  similar  that  it 
causes  general  bewilderment  and  universal 
vexation. 

If  the  external  appearance  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Building  creates  disappointment,  most 
certainly  the  contents  will  to  those  who 
expect  much.  In  such  exhibitions  we  expect, 
as  a matter  of  course,  novelty — in  art,  manu- 
factures, and  science  the  latest  new  thing. 
But  here  certainly  half,  if  not  the  major  part, 
of  the  works  are  old — previously  exhibited, 
and  well  known.  In  the  architectural  depart- 
ment but  very  few  of  the  drawings  are  new  ; 
some  of  them  are  very  old  friends,  seen  at 
many  an  exhibition  over  and  over  again  ; 
whilst  the  gallery  of  English  oil  i^ictures 
gives  one  the  idea  of  last  year’s  Royal 
Academy.  Some  pictures  I remember  in  the 
last  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  The 
collection  of  china  is  the  most  complete  and 
effective  department,  but  here  also  we  recog- 
nise old  acquaintances.  So  all  through. 
Certainly  this  may  claim  to  be  considered  an 
exceptional  year,  but  one  cannot  but  feel 
surprised  at  there  being  so  little  that  is  fresh. 
Except  to  introduce  new  works,  and  making 
otherwise  obscure  merit  known,  what  is  the 
use  or  need  of  such  exhibitions?  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  its  prestige  if  the 
opening  had  been  delayed  till  next  year. 
Great  credit  is  taken  by  those  who  have  the 
management  for  the  exclusive  character,  as 
they  say,  of  this  exhibition,  nothing  being 
admitted  but  of  the  highest  excellence.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  this  principle 
by  the  works  themselves  : there  may  not  be 
anything  present  positively  bad,  but  as  cer- 
tainly there  is  naught  of  the  very  highest 
quality.  Nothing  much  above  mediocrity 
has  as  yet  been  elicited.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  Exhibition  but  can  be  beaten  by 
similar  objects  in  the  Museum  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road.  Sundry  objects  of  cabinet 
work  I should  like  to  have  spoken  of,  but  as 
they  were  not  labelled  it  is  useless  to  mention 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  cabinets 
and  other  costly  articles  of  furniture  show 
taste  and  fancy,  but  are  almost  too  fastidious 
in  their  decoration  by  colour  and  varied 
materials.  Messrs.  Elkington,  whose  noted 
fine  art  works  always  furnish  a treat,  exhibit 
but  little.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  a 
grand  and  exquisitely-beautiful  work  they 


have  in  hand,  by  M.  Morel-Ladeuil,  could 
not  be  completed  in  time.  It  will  probably 
be  a chief  object  of  attraction  next  year. 

The  present  position  of  many  things  is  odd, 
if  permanent.  For  instance,  a very  elaborate 
font  and  cover,  by  Forsyth,  in  tlie  open  cor- 
ridor of  the  garden  ; Belgian  marble  cliimney- 
picces  in  the  upper  conservatory  corridor ; 
and  the  Indian  jewellery  in  the  lobby  of  the 
old  garden  entrance.  In  the  aforesaid  garden 
corridor  is  a good  collection  of  the  well- 
known  manufactures  of  the  Messrs.  Doulton. 

I had  hoped  to  have  seen  in  the  archi- 
tectural collection  good  geometrical  French 
drawings  such  as  were  in  the  last  I’aris 
International  Exhibition,  but  such  there  are 
not.  The  foreign  drawings  present  are  not 
remarkable,  and  the  English  ones,  of  course, 
are  of  the  highly-coloured  quasi-landscape 
kind  now  in  vogue.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
rule  in  future  exhibitions  here,  to  admit  only 
geometrical  drawings,  as  being  more  strictly 
fitting  and  more  instructive.  The  most  pro- 
minent exhibitor  is  hlr.  Waterhouse,  dis- 
playing the  picturesque  and  powerful  style 
of  drawing  for  which  he  is  famous,  and  for 
the  which  he  justly  deserves  credit,  he  being 
one  of  the  few  men  who  can  do  his  own 
work.  One  of  his  designs  is  for  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  to  be  erected  south  of  the 
Horticultural  Gardens.  One  wonders  why  the 
carefully  eliminated  design  of  Captain  Fowke 
should  have  been  set  on  one  side  after  accept- 
ance. His  design  was  much  admired ; and 
although  the  new  one  is  somewhat  similar  in 
style,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  so  good.  The 
terminations  to  the  towers  are  hideou.g  and 
would,  if  erected,  excite  endless  ridicule. 
The  erection  of  this  museum  will  complete 
the  scheme  which,  judging  from  one  of  his 
speeches,  the  late  Prince  Consort  seems  to 
have  had  in  view,  and  which,  as  a sort  of 
memorial  to  him,  has  for  years  been  quietly 
and  perseveringly  carried  forward.  It  may 
be  that  the  expenditure  of  such  vast  sums 
of  money  on  this  favoured  locality  will 
appear  to  many  as  extravagant  “hero  wor- 
ship ” and  mere  waste  ; with  the  museum  in- 
tended, the  whole  sum  will  probably  amount 
to  more  than  £1,000,000,  but  without  such 
ruling  motive,  we  should  probably  have  had 
nothing  at  all,  and  as  long  as  architecture 
gets  patronage,  and  art  generally  is  popular- 
ised, good,  at  any  rate,  results. 

The  Exhibition  building,  plain  as  it  is,  with 
no  ornament  towards  the  road — as  it  is  said 
it  will  at  no  distant  time  be  shut  in  by  other 
buildings — and  with  but  little  towards  the 
garden,  has  yet,  it  seems,  cost,  with  fittings, 
£100,000  ! Many  will  probably  wonder  how. 

To  rid  us  of  the  repi'oach  that  we  cannot  in 
this  country  manage  a State  pageant  was,  it 
seems,  the  intention  on  Monday  by  a spectacle 
of  unusual  character.  Alas ! it  but  proved 
the  rule.  The  ascents  and  descents,  the 
tortuous  winding  ways,  and  the  ill-kept, 
narrow  path,  broke  the  line  into  fragments, 
destroyed  all  impressiveness,  and  caused  a 
complete  failure ! 

One  matter  in  connection  with  the  Exhibi- 
tion it  is  but  just  to  notice.  The  refresh- 
ment department  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
well-known  contractors,  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Pond,  who  have  carried  out  their  duties  with 
their  usual  taste  and  efficiency.  Unfortu- 
nately, whilst  the  interest  of  visitors  culmi- 
nates towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
building,  the  southern  end,  cut  off  in  a great 
measure  from  intercommunication,  is  desei’ted, 
and  the  dining-rooms  in  that  part  are  not 
seen  and  are  unknown.  Of  the  multitude 
present  on  Monday,  but  few  had  the  curiosity 
to  penetrate  to  the  extreme  south.  This 
seems  to  require  a remedy.  It  was  said  that 
only  with  season  tickets  were  there  to  be  any 
admissions  on  Monday.  This  was  a rule 
certainly  largely  departed  from.  Indeed,  if 
but  half  the  number  of  those  present  paid 
three  guineas  the  result  must  have  been  a 
very  handsome  sum. 

As  regards  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
hall,  there  was  no  echo  to  be  distinguished  on 


Monday  in  the  gallery,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tliat  the  admitted  defect  may  be  effectually 
corrected.  Wliether  the  velarium  (there 
appeared  to  be  tliree  vails)  will  have  the 
effect  is  open  to  question.  It  shows  wonderful 
hardihood  in  the  designer,  in  the  face  of 
known  objections  to  such  shape,  spending 
£200,000  on  this  amphitheatrical  experiment. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  our  knowledge  is 
still  insufliciently  exact  to  enable  us  to  design 
a music  hall  witli  certainty  as  to  the  result, 
our  practice  being  simply  empirical. 

As  regards  the  Albert  iMemorial,  j>ar  ex- 
cellence, I noticed  that  the  connecting  bars  at 
impost,  which  have  lately  created  such 
animadversion,  are  now  removed.  As  great 
care  was  taken  in  the  construction  by  the 
use  of  girders  to  bring  the  superincum- 
bent weight  perpendicularly  on  the  angle 
pier,  and  employment  of  ties  from  pier  to 
jjier,  to  resist  any  possible  thrust  of  the 
merely  ornamental  arches,  there  is  probably 
but  little  danger.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  an 
arch  can  never  be  said  to  be  at  rest,  there 
must  always  be  a certain  uncertainty  about  it. 

P.  E.  M. 


SWEDISH  GRANITP. 

All  building  stones  may  be  classified,  roughly 
speaking,  under  one  of  two  heads — namely, 
those  that  are  suitable  for  foundations,  and  those 
that  are  adapted  for  face  work.  We  (Engineery 
li.ave  just  received  a specimen  of  granite  from  the 
Malmon  granite  quarries  in  Sweden,  which  is  stated 
to  be  capable  of  being  used  for  both  purposes.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  from  the  North,  which  formerly 
sent  us  only  the  rough  timber,  we  can  obtain  ready- 
made door  and  window  jambs,  frames,  sills,  and 
other  lini.shed  specimens  of  carpenters’  and  joiners’ 
work.  It  seems  now  that  the  same  advantages  are 
to  be  obtained  in  stonework.  The  Malmon  granite 
can  be  delivered  ready  dressed  in  blocks  of  different 
sizes  at  any  of  our  ports  on  the  east  coast  at  a price 
less  than  that  at  which  the  native  stone  can  be  sup- 
plied. With  respect  to  the  stone  itself,  which  is 
a grey  granite,  it  is  of  rather  a fine  grain,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  finished  specimen,  we  are  inclined 
to  class  it  under  the  former  of  the  heads  we  have 
alluded  to.  It  would  yield  in  hardness  to  the 
Aberdeen  and  the  Guernsey  granite,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  so  well  suited  for  paving  sets,  but 
would  answer  extremely  well  for  backings  and 
foundations.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  labour  hi 
Sweden  is  much  less  than  in  this  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  cost  of  transport  is  proportionately 
augmented,  so  that  what  is  gained  in  one  way  is  lost 
in  another.  The  blocks  of  the  JIalmbn  granite  range 
in  dimensions  for  “stretchers”  from  3ft.  Gin.  to 
5ft.  by  2ft.  Sin.  by  2ft.  3in.,  and  for  headers  the 
measurement  is  3ft.  Gin.  by  2ft.  3in.  The  price 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  dressing  that  the  stone 
is  required  to  receive  before  being  shipped  for  thi.s 
country. 


DAMP  DWELLINGS.* 

RESU5IING  this  subject  where  we  left  itf  — 
namely,  at  the  consideration  of  the  materials 
for  walls — it  will  be  obvious  that,  as  all  external 
walls  are  exposed  to  more  or  less  wet  weather,  our 
efforts  will  be  most  usefully  directed  to  preventing 
the  moisture  from  entering  at  the  outer  face  of  the 
wall;  or,  if  we  cannot  prevent  its  penetrating  the 
surface,  then  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  hindering 
its  passage  quite  through  the  wall. 

The  use  of  materials  which  have  a very  hard  face, 
such  as  the  best  sorts  of  building-stone  or  bricks,, 
especially  machine-made  bricks,  will,  if  the  joints  of 
the  work  are  well  “pointed,”  f.  c.,  filled  with  mortar, 
keep  out  the  moisture  effectually.  The  best  class  of 
cement  used  on  the  face  of  a wall  does  the  same 
thing ; and  when  bricks  of  a porous  quality  are  of 
necessit}'  used,  it  is  often  the  best  safeguard  to 
“render”  the  walls  with  Portland  cement.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  not  only  the  face  but  the 
top  of  every  wall  must  be  protected.  It  is  to  keep 
the  wet  from  soaking  into  the  body  of  the  wall  that 
every  window  has  a sill  of  hard  stone,  or  some  other 
impervious  material,  and  that  all  parapets  or  other 
unprotected  walls  require  a coping;  and  the  top 
surface  of  all  cornices  or  chimney-caps,  or  even 
strings  and  other  projections,  is,  in  the  best  class  of 
buildings,  protected  with  lead  or  cement  for  the  same 
purpose. 

* By  Mr.  T.  RoGcii  Smith,  in  the  Food  Journal. 
t See  Buildi-NG  Nbws,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  S47. 
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Where  the  materials  are  not  naturally  impervious, 
many  attemiits  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  some  mode 
of  remicriii};  them  so.  I'rofessor  Church,  Me.ssrs.  Ran- 
some,  and  recently  Messrs.  Gay,  may  he  named  as 
the  most  prominent  among  those  who  have  proposed 
chemical  mcan.s  for  accomiilishing  the  induration  of 
building  materials  with  more  or  less  .succe.ss.  ft 
would  be  out  of  place  as  yet  t > try  to  fix  the  degree 
of  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  ; whatever 
any  or  all  of  them  may  prove  to  have  accomjilished, 
no  one  of  them  has  yet  gained  universal  acceptance, 
or  superseded  the  two  applications  in  which  jiracti- 
cal  masons  have  long  put  faith — via.,  a wash  of  soap 
and  alum  aud  a coating  of  oil.  Perhaps  oil,  when 
applied  thoroughly  and  in  dry  weather,  may  be  said 
to  be  as  yet  the  only  a])]dication  which  extensive 
experience  has  pronounced  successful,  though  the 
soap  and  alum-wash  has  been  frequently  found 
useful. 

If  the  .surface  is  once  passed,  the  thicker  the  wall 
the  longer  it  is  in  being  thoroughly  soaked,  and  the 
less  wet  will  penetrate  it  from  short  rains  ; but  almost 
the  tliickest  solid  wall  will  sooner  or  later  give  passage 
to  continuous  moisture  if  its  outer  face  be  once  pene- 
trated ; and  experience  has  constantly  shown  that  a 
hollow  wall  is  drier  than  a solid  wall  of  the  same 
thickness.  When  building  in  stone,  it  is  especially 
desirable  to  have  an  inner  lining  of  brick,  with  a 
clear  space  of  from  two  to  four  inches  between  it 
and  the  wall,  and  as  few  solid  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two  as  possible. 

The  employment  of  two  materials — such  as  stone 
with  a backing  of  brick,  or  soft  brick  with  a facing 
of  harder  brick,  or  of  flints,  or  even  of  rough-cast — 
■often  produces  a tolerably  dry  wall,  without  much 
expenditure  of  hard  material  ; and  Taylor’s  facing- 
bricks,  which  are  little  more  than  tiles  each  with  a 
ledge,  but  which  can  be  employed  to  face  a wall 
built  of  concrete  with  perfect  success  so  far  asdryne.ss 
goes,  are  a good  instance  of  the  application  of  this 
principle ; so  are  the  tiles  used  in  Sussex  and 
some  other  counties  to  form  the  face  of  external 
timber  framings  ; but  in  exposed  situations,  or 
with  onlj'  ordinary  or  bad  materials  at  com- 
mand, hollow  walls  may  be  recommended  as  the  best 
precaution  hitherto  invented.  In  some  cases,  contact 
between  the  outer  and  inner  wall  can  be  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  connecting  them  together 
■(vith  iron  cramps.  “When  this  is  not  done,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  points  of 
connection  to  a minimum,  to  employ  hard  materials 
at  those  points,  and  even  to  break  the  continuity  of 
the  communication  by  leaving  those  bricks  which  are 
used  as  ties  clear  at  both  ends.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  the  cavity  must  be  kept  clear  of  mortar 
and  rubbish.  A less  perfect  mode  of  preventing 
annoyance  from  damp  than  by  building  hollow  walls, 
but  a favourite  expedient,  is  to  “ batten  ” the  inner 
face  of  the  wall ; that  is  to  say,  to  place  strips  of 
wood  against  it,  cover  them  with  laths,  and  plaster 
on  the  lathing.  By  this  means,  the  inner  face  next 
the  room  is  usually  preserved  from  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  moisture ; but  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  wall  behind  the  battening,  if  solid,  may  be 
moist  all  the  time,  this  is  an  inferior  method  to  the 
hollow  wall.  For  very  exposed  situations,  or  very 
porous  materials,  a combination  of  the  two,  i.e.,  a 
hollow  wall,  battened  in  addition,  is  to  be  re- 
commended. 

Where  moisture  is  at  all  likely  to  enter  from  the 
ground  on  which  a house  stands,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  cut  off  the  foot  of  the  wall  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  upper  part  by  a “ damp  course,’’  com- 
posed either  of  slate  laid  in  cement,  or  of  some  sort 
of  asphalte  or  coal-tar,  or  of  vitrified  tiles  made  for 
the  purpose  ; and  this  should  go  Cjuite  tlu-ough  the 
external  walls  (in  damj)  soils  it  should  be  used  also 
in  internal  walls),  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  floor. 
Where  earth  comes  against  the  walls  to  any  extent, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  either  an  open  area,  or  what 
is  called  a “ dry  area,”  to  prevent  its  actually  touch- 
ing the  walls  ; and  in  "wet  soils  an  intercepting  drain 
outside  that  area  will  also  be  of  service. 

In  good  buildings,  it  is  often  customar}’  to  cover 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  under  all  floors  with  a 
layer  of  concrete  or  asphalte  or  some  other  hard 
body  ; and  this,  no  doubt,  promotes  the  dryness  of 
the  building  to  a great  extent.  Solid  floor.s,  i.e., 
floors  of  stone,  tile,  or  brick,  should  always  be  laid 
on  a pretty  thick  layer  of  concrete  or  dry  rubbish, 
not  direct  on  the  earth. 

The  precautions  which  can  be  taken  in  building 
in  the  first  instance  point  to  what  may  be  done  in 
cases  where  a dwelling-house,  actually  erected, 
proves  damp.  Supposing  that  no  unfair  amount  of 
water  falls  on  any  part  of  the  ivalls — ^a  matter  to 
which  we  shall  return  presently — and  that  damp 
shows  itself  from  ordinary  rainfall,  or  from  the 
ground,  the  precautions  to  take  in  the  hope  of  curing 
the  evil  are  the  same  which  we  have  already  indicated 


as  preventives.  If  the  circumstances  permit  it,  a coat- 
ing of  Portland  cement  will  more  often  than  not 
keep  out  the  effects  of  weather.  Where  this  cannot 
be  used  throughout,  it  is  often  applied  with  good 
effect  to  chimney-stacks.  These  are  much  exposed,  . 
and  often  absorb  much  wet,  and  let  it  soak  down. 
At  any  rate,  the  tops  of  all  walks,  cornices  and 
chimneys  can  always  be  .so  ]irotected.  AVhere 
cement  is  inappropriate  or  inadmissible,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  mortar-joints  must  all  be  looked  to, 
and  the  “pointing,”  i.e.,  filling  up  with  mortar,  or 
preferably  wdth  cement,  put  in  thorough  repair,  so 
as  to  make  the  face  of  the  wall  as  even  as  possible ; 
and  in  many  instances  oiling,  or  otherwise  indurating 
the  whole  face  of  the  wall,  may  be  tried  in  addition. 

If  these  remedies  are  not  successful,  or  not  appro- 
priate, as  it  is  impossible  to  form  a hollow  in  a wall 
already  built,  the  only  course  left  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  wall  itself  with  any  promise  of  success  is  to 
batten  the  inner  face  as  before  described  ; but  this 
is  an  affair  that  interferes  so  much  wdth  all  the 
Joinery  and  other  internal  fittings  that  it  is  rarely 
practicable  to  carry  out  such  a measure.  Forming 
a dry  area  round  the  walls  is  frequently  a service- 
able remedy  where  the  lower  part  of  a house  is  damp, 
and  draining  the  site  is  often  of  very  .great  service. 
So,  in  many  cases,  is  the  taking  up  the  lowest  floor, 
removing  a foot  or  two  of  earth,  covering  the  fresh 
surface  with  concrete  and  relaying  the  floor,  leaving 
good  ventilating  channels  for  the  air-space  so 
formed. 

A very  fertile  source  of  dampness  is  “drip.” 
Even  the  small  amount  of  rain-water  falhng  on  a 
window,  and  which,  after  chaining  down,  finally 
drips  from  the  window-sill,  has  a great  tendency  to 
render  the  wall  immediately  below  that  sill  damp; 
for  whenever  the  wind  blows  towards  the  wall,  every 
drop  is  likely  to  be  blown  against  its  .surface.  This, 
b.c'  the  bye,  shows  the  folly  of  our  making  the 
wall  immediately  under  window-sills  thinner  than 
elsewhere,  which  it  is  customary  to  do  for  conveni- 
ence sake. 

The  drip  from  a roof  not  furnished  with  a gutter, 
or  from  a verandah  that  is  too  shallow,  or,  worst 
of  all,  from  a defective  rain-water  pipe,  is,  however, 
lar.ger  in  quantity  and  more  exposed  to  wind  than 
that  from  a simple  window-sill ; and  this  source  of 
dampness  often  remains  for  a long  time  undetected, 
as  the  place  where  the  water  falls  against  the  wall 
will  often  be  distant  from  that  where  it  escapes. 

As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  there 
is  no  auxiliary  so  powerful  in  diminishing  the 
amount  of  such  moisture  as  cannot  be  actually  shut 
out  from  any  part  of  a building,  as  a free  circulation 
of  air.  It  is  to  be  rememberecl  that  the  atmosphere 
is  almost  always  in  such  a state  that  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  free  moisture  it  will  absorb  some 
of  it.  Let,  therefore,  openings  communicating  with 
the  cavities  and  vacant  spaces  of  a house  be  freely 
provided.  The  hollow'  space  in  a roof,  the  space 
between  floor  and  ceiling,  and  the  hollow  under  a 
floor,  should  all  enjoy  a free  circulation  of  air.  It 
is  even  desirable,  in  building  hollow'  walls,  to  attempt 
to  promote  a circulation  of  air  in  the  cavity,  and  in 
all  these  cases  it  should  be  remembered  that  two 
openings  are  requisite  to  each  hollow  in  order  to 
.give  much  hope  of  a current  or  change  of  air. 
AVhere  there  is  no  ventilation  under  the  lowest  floor 
of  a house,  the  joists  and  timbers  w'ill  soon  begin  to 
decay.  Tills  may  be  accelerated  by  covering  the 
floor  with  oilcloth  or  kamptulicon  or  similar  non- 
porous  coverings.  Ivy  or  creepers  against  external 
walls,  and  even  trees  grow'ing  clo.se  to  them,  tend  to 
promote  moisture  by  cutting  off  the  circulation 
of  air. 

The  failure  of  anv  portion  of  the  arrangements 
for  w'ater-supply  or  drainage  w'ill  be  pretty  sure  to 
lead  to  damp.  As  general  rules,  no  drain  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  pass  under  any  part  of  a 
dwelling-house ; and  w'heu  this  cannot  lie  prevented, 
the  drain  should  be  so  laid,  without  being  covered 
up  with  earth,  that  every  part  of  it  which  is  under 
the  floor  of  the  house  can  be  reached  at  once.  The 
w'ater-pipes,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  kept  well 
within  the  house  for  w'armth’s  sake,  and,  where  they 
leave  it,  .should  be  at  a level  of  not  less  than  3ft. 
at  the  least  below'  the  surface,  for  protection  against 
frost.  AVhenever  practicable,  w'ater -pipes  should  be 
left  where  they  can  be  seen  and  got  at.  Iron  is 
preferable  to  lead  for  their  material,  and  the  arrange- 
ments should  alw'ays  include  the  means  of  shutting 
off  water-supplies  in  very  frosty  weather. 

It  only  remains  to  sugge.st  to  those  persons  who 
unfortunately  fiiul  themselves  in  a damp  house 
which  they  cannot  leave,  that  they  ought  to  use  as 
many  remedies  as  they  can,  rather  than  only  one  at 
a time ; that,  as  far  as  |)ossible,  what  is  done  should 
be  done  in  dr^'  w'eather : and  that  the  repairs  or 
remedies  attempted  should  be  carried  out  w'ith  good 
materials  and  labour,  in  the  most  thorough  way 


possible,  and  under  vigilant  supervision.  Damp  is 
most  insidious,  finds  its  way  in  at  very  small  and 
very  out-of-the-way  inlet.s,  and  when  once  estab- 
lished seems  very  loth  to  be  disturbed.  Those  who 
build  for  themselves  will,  we  hope,  not  overlook 
the  very  just  importance  of  the  simple  precautions 
necessary  to  keep  their  houses  drj' ; but  we  should 
be  especiall}'  gratified  if  these  observations  induce 
some  of  our  readers  who  rent  houses  to  bestow  some 
little  pains  in  ascertaining,  before  they  take  a house, 
if  these  precautions  have  been  attended  to  or 
not.  It  is  wise  to  try  to  select  a wet  day 
for  looking  over  a house,  for  if  the  day  be 
fine,  and  the  w'eather  dry,  damp  spots  as  w'ell  as 
many  other  defects  may  be  easily  overlooked.  Let 
the  intending  tenant  look  for  the  existence  of  damp- 
coiu-ses,  dry  areas,  and  ventilation  under  floors  ; let 
him  avoid  a ground  floor  that  is  not  a little  raised 
above  the  earth  outside,  unless  he  is  sure  there  is  a 
good  cavity  under  it  well  ventilated.  Bricks  that  are 
manifestly  porous,  or  which  change  colour  very  much 
when  rain  falls,  parapets  with  no  copings,  walls 
where  the  pointing  is  not  thoroughly  sound,  eaves 
without  gutters,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
with  great  distrust ; and  an  unsound  roof  or  ill- 
arranged  gutters  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  few  non- 
professional persons  can  form  a good  opinion)  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  with  as  much  disfavour  as  a 
dining-room  of  the  wrong  shape,  or  a drawing-room 
that  looks  gloomy.  In  one  word,  in  choosing  a 
house  in  which  a man  intends  himself  and  his  family 
to  live,  he  should  look  out  for  the  indications  of 
damp  as  pointing  out  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  enemies  to  the  comfort,  if  not  to  the 
continuance,  of  their  life,  w'hich  he  can  have  to 
encounter. 


YARMOUTH  HARBOUR. 

That  part  of  this  harbour  known  as  “ The 
Brush  ” is  situated  near  the  embouchere  of  the 
river,  and  forms  a projection  jutting  into  the  stream 
of  at  least  30ft.,  while  it  runs  from  east  to  west 
about  225ft.  Placed  at  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  the  nav'igation,  this  angular  intrusion  into 
the  river  has  formed  for  ages  a great  obstruction, 
and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  work  of  late  years,  in- 
volving its  absolute  refrontal  and  reconstruction  or 
entire  removal,  has,  under  the  advice  of  the  engineer, 
Air.  J.  Cubitt,  C.E..  backed  by  the  deputy-engineer. 
Air.  VT.  Teasdel,  C.E.,  induced  the  Port  and  Haven 
Commissioners  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative. 
Superintended  by  Air.  Teasdel,  relays  of  men  are 
daily  engaged  in  effacing  this  long-standing  dis- 
figurement to  the  harbom-.  In  carrying  out  the 
work,  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite,  and  only 
portions  can  be  removed  at  stated  intervals,  destruc- 
tion and  reconstruction  being  effected  simultaneous!}'. 
Piles  of  large  dimensions  and  iron  land-ties  have 
been  laid  down,  in  order  to  prevent  the  quay  from 
slipping  outwards.  Thousands  of  old  piles  have 
been  uprooted ; they  are  of  Enghsh  oak,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  rotten  and  honeycombed  with  worms. 
They  appear  to  have  been  put  in  in  the  shape  in 
which  the  trunks  grew,  and  not  squared  up,  as  is 
the  case  with  modern  piles. 


THE  ACOUSTIC  QUALITIES  OF  ALBERT 
HALL. 

Lieutenant-colonel  scott,  in  a letter 

addressed  to  the  Times,  on  the  acoustic 
qualities  of  this  hall,  which  have  been  very  much 
discussed  recently,  says  : — “ It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  hall  has  certain  excellences  which  commend 
it  to  musicians,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  these 
exceUences  are  chiefly  such  as  it  was  feared  the 
hall,  from  its  large  size,  could  not  possibly  possess. 

“ The  question  of  echo,  meaning  by  the  word 
the  repetition  of  a sound  by  reflection  after  an  ap- 
preciable interval,  need  not  detain  me.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  this  point  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  Alany  improperly  term  ‘ echo  ’ what  they 
should  call  ‘ resonance.’  In  one  or  two  places  also 
there  is  still  a sufficient  concentration  of  the  reflex 
waves  of  sound  from  the  glass  roof  to  produce  a 
sensible  repetition  from  very  loud  and  sharp  noises. 
This  is  noticeable  along  the  major  axis  of  the  oval 
to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  seats  on  either  side 
of  it.  It  is  also  audible,  but  to  a less  extent,  at  the 
seats  adjoining  and  immediately  over  the  orchestra. 
Such  echoes  are  easily  cured.  The  second  velarium, 
adiled  since  the  opening  day,  has  done  much ; the 
steps  I am  now  taking  will  do  more ; aud.  mean- 
while, for  every  person  who  detects  the  echo  fifty 
cannot  do  so,  and,  of  those  who  hear  it,  not  one  in 
ten,  judging  from  the  reports  1 hear  on  all  sides,  is 
troubled  by  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  phenomena 
which  merit  some  consideration.  I meau  that  re- 
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petition  or  continuation  of  sounds  which  arises 
from  setting  up  a vibration  in  bodies  at  a distance 
from  the  source  of  sound. 

“ In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  interior 
walls  of  the  Hall,  should  be  finished  tliree  courses 
were  open  to  me,  each  one  of  which  has  advocates 
whose  opinions  on  such  a subject  merited  attention. 
The  first  course  was  to  discard  resonant  materials 
as  far  as  possible.  Those  who  think  that  this  is 
the  right  course  argue  that  after  the  sound  has 
reached  the  ear  the  sooner  it  is  absorbed  the  better, 
and  that  any  degree  of  resonance  from  the  walls  of 
the  building  is  detrimental  to  musical  effects.  A 
second  course  was  to  finish  the  walls  with  hard, 
well-polished  plaster,  and  to  lay  the  floors  with  tiles. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
organ  builders  of  the  day.  A third  course  was  to 
line  the  walls  with  a resonant  material,  and  I 
decided  on  the  plan  of  using  wood,  for  the  following 
reasons ; — 1.  The  buildings  most  remarkable  for 
their  acoustic  properties  have  been  all  so  finished. 
The  celebrated  theatre  of  Parma,  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  Surrey  Music  Hall,  which  shared  a similar^ 
fate,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  were 
aU  lined  with  wood.  2.  It  is  a generally  received 
opinion  that  a room  sufficiently  non-resonant  for 
speaking  is  too  dead  for  musical  purposes,  and  that 
the  resonance  derived  from  wood  is  more  beautiful 
than  that  obtained  from  other  materials.  3.  The 
correction  of  undue  sonority  by  draping  is  a simple 
matter,  but  it  would  have  been  costly  to  have  im- 
parted resonance  to  a building  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect. 

“ Let  me  call  the  attention  of  musicians  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  resonant  material  in  the  Hall,  and  remind 
them  of  a phenomenon  which  may  assist  them  in 
determining  how  far  the  resonance  should  be  toned 
down.  The  whole  of  the  high  wall  behind  the 
orchestra  is  of  thin  wood,  carefully  tongued  together, 
with  an  air  space  between  this  wood  lining  and  the 
brick  wall.  The  whole  of  the  upright  wall  of  the 
picture  gallery,  with  the  exception  of  the  pilasters 
which  divide  it  into  bays,  is  lined  in  a similar 
manner.  The  coving  of  the  roof  and  that  portion 
of  the  roof  which  is  not  of  glass  is  also  of  wood 
tongued  together. 

“ Now,  it  is  a matter  of  common  observation  that 
musical  sounds  often  set  up  a vibration  in  the  sound- 
board of  a piano,  glass-drinking  vessels,  and  similar 
resonant  objects,  and  manifestly  an  interval  must 
elapse  between  the  actuating  sound  and  the  sympa- 
thetic response.  Assume  a sufficient  distance  be- 
tween the  sounding  body  and  the  responding  instru- 
ment, and  a sufficient  intensity  in  the  utterances  of 
the  former,  and  we  may  obtain  an  echo-like  repeti- 
tion of  the  original  sound  at  an  appreciable  interval. 
The  woodwork  behind  the  orchestra  of  the  HaU 
would  give  its  response  to  sounds  emanating  from 
the  position  of  the  big  drums  in  considerably  less 
than  1-lOth  of  a second  for  persons  in  front  of  the 
orchestra.  This  sounding  board,  therefore,  could 
give  no  repetition  of  sound,  but  it  very  possibly  in- 
tensifies the  effects  of  loud  musical  instruments, 
sttch  as  drums  and  trumpets,  more  th.an  the  deli- 
cate notes  of  a violin,  or  of  the  human  voice. 
The  effect  would  vary,  of  course,  with  position. 
The  woodwork  of  the  picture  gallery  would  com- 
mence its  re.sponse,  for  a person  in  or  close  to  the 
orchestra,  in  about  the  one-eighth  part  of  a second, 
and  the  response  would  increase  in  intensity,  pro- 
bably, as  the  wave  of  sound  reached  bay  after  ba}', 
up  to  nearly  a quarter  of  a Second.  For  persons  in 
the  gallery  itself  the  resonance  of  its  wood  work 
would  commence  at  once  and  gradually  die  away. 
The  wood  work  of  the  ceiling  would  probably  pro- 
duce a somewhat  similar,  but,  from  the  wood  work 
being  continuous,  a more  complicated  effect.  To  a 
very  large  extent,  however,  this  sounding-board  is 
protected  from  the  direct  wave  of  sound  from  the 
orchestra  by  the  interposition  of  the  velarium.  The 
resonant  glass  of  the  roof  is  similarly  covered. 

“ It  is  clear  that  we  have  here  an  immense  resonant 
surface  which  admits  of  being  toned  down  to  the 
point  wliich  musicians  may  wish  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  draping,  but  here  comes  the  difficulty.” 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  in  a letter  to  the  Times  on 
this  subject,  says : — “ If  the  vralls  had  been  faced 
with  a hard,  smooth,  dense  material,  such  as  stone, 
tile,  or  plaster,  they  would  have  so  perfectly  re- 
flected the  sound  as  to  produce  distinct  echoes, 
which,  retarded  by  distance  and  repeated  so  long- 
after  the  original  sound,  would  confuse  the  words 
of  speakers,  and  musical  notes  out  of  time,  and 
therefore  out  of  tune,  would  follow.  Confusion  and 
discord  would  have  been  the  neces.sary  results.  If 
the  walls  had  been  completely  covered  with  a soft, 
flaccid  material,  like  drapery,  which  damps  or 
deadens  sound  by  completely  neutralising  the  vibra- 
tions, there  would  be  neither  echo  nor  resonance  ; but 


although  loud  notes  might  have  been  distinct  enough, 
all  weaker  sounds  would  be  as  much  lost  as  if  they 
were  made  in  the  open  air.  A lining  of  thin,  light 
wood  will  neither  reflect  tlie  sound  nor  damp  it,  but 
will,  in  a measure,  receive  arid  participate  in  its 
vibrations,  and  thus  increase  the  body  of  sound  in  its 
vicinity,  witho\it  any  sufficient  retardation  to  injure 
time  or  tune.  The  general  result  will  be  to  make 
the  whole  air  of  the  amphitheatre,  with  its  resound- 
ing wooden  walls,  vibrate  in  harmony  or  system 
with  the  leading  notes  of  the  orchestra,  without  any 
stray  notes  or  echoes  to  cause  confusion.” 


HALES  OWEN  ABBEY. 

Last  week  Mr.  Holliday  read  a paper  before 
the  Archajological  Section  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  IMidland  Institute,  on  Hales  Owen  Abbey. 
After  tracing  its  history  back  as  far  as  1102, 
he  proceeded  to  describe  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins.  The  character  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  church  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  from 
what  now  remained  it  is  pretty  cle.ar  that  the  church 
has  not  been  altered  at  any  time,  but  continued 
until  its  destruction  in  very  nearly  the  state  in 
which  it  was  originally  built.  The  present  remains 
are  of  13th  century  date,  with  one  exception — a por- 
tion of  the  south  side  of  the  choir  having  been  built 
in  the  14th  century.  From  a conjectur.al  plan  of 
the  church,  it  consists  of  a nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  chapels  east 
of  the  transepts.  Mr.  Holliday  minutely  described 
the  probable  character  of  the  church  with  its  prin- 
cipal features,  and  adjacent  monastic  building. 
With  regard  to  the  internal  decorations  of  the 
church,  he  observed  that  it  was  the  fashion  now-a- 
daj-s,  in  the  restoration  of  churches,  for  architects 
to  scrape  off  all  the  whitewash  and  plaster,  under 
the  impression  that  that  was  put  on  by  the  church- 
wardens in  the  last  century  ; the  fact,  however,  was 
that  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  1.5th  centuries  churches 
were  generally  plastered  inside,  and  he  found  evi- 
dences of  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Hales  Owen 
Abbey  having  been  plastered.  Almost  every  piece 
of  plaster  found  by  him  had  upon  it  a narrow  red 
line,  but  he  discovered  no  traces  of  decorative  paint- 
ing on  a large  scale,  nor  anything  like  figure 
subjects.  About  two  years  ago,  he  happened  to 
be  looking  over  the  ruins,  and  finding  that  frag- 
ments of  paving  tiles  had  frequently  been  fotmd, 
and  sometimes  whole  ones,  by  the  permission  of 
Lord  Lyttelton  he  made  several  excavations,  and 
discovered  a number  of  broken  tiles  buried  in  a heap. 
Most  of  the  subjects  on  the  tiles  were,  however, 
obliterated.  From  the  portions  which  remained,  he 
found  that  they  resembled  a number  of  curious  tiles 
discovered  on  the  site  of  Chertsey  Abbey  in  1853. 
Mr.  Holliday,  who  exhibited  elaborate  drawings  of 
these  tiles,  most  of  which  were  perfect,  explained 
that  the  figures  thej'  bore  represented  the  romance  of 
“ Tristram,”  and  remarked  that  it  was  strange  that 
tiles  used  in  a sacred  edifice  should  illustrate  secular 
subjects.  There  were  no  tiles  equ.al  to  them  in 
England,  and  they  were  probably  made  as  early  as 
1277,  and  not  later  than  1298. 


DORKING. 

IT  is  as  great  a mistake  to  judge  places  as  people 
by  appearances.  IIow  often  do  we  see  a snug 
little  village  on  the  banks  of  a river,  the  smoke  of 
the  cottages  curling  above  the  trees,  the  neighbouring 
meadows  smelling  as  sweet  as  they  look,  and  think 
as  we  gaze  on  the  scene  that  “if  there  is  peace  to  be 
found  in  the  world,  a heart  that  is  humble  may  meet 
with  it  here.”  Yet  (as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says) 
such  is  not  always  the  case.  Take  Dorking,  for 
instance.  If  there  is  a ple.asant-looking  place,  it  is 
Dorking,  and,  moreover,  it  is  associated  in  the  minds 
of  most  people  with  fresh  butter,  pure  milk,  new-laid 
eggs,  and  chickens  above  the  average.  Yet  the 
account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  James  Dewdney,  a corn- 
miller  residing  in  the  place,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  is  c.alculated  to 
diminish  rather  than  to  enhance  its  attractions  in 
the  eyes  of  most  people  in  their  senses.  In  the  first 
place  the  drainage  seems  to  be  slightly  defective. 

“ How  is  the  town-  drained  ?”  asks  the  Chairman. 

“ It  is  not  drained  at  aU,”  replies  Mr.  Dewdney. 
We  further  learn  from  Mr.  Dewdney  that  the  water 
supply”  has  been  “ very  bad ;”  and  certainlj’-  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  good,  for  he  states:  “ It 
is  notorious  that  at  one  time  the  people  of  Dorking 
were  drinking  partly  spring  water  and  partly  the 
brook  water  and  sewage  mixed.”  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
people  at  Dorking  have  suffered  much  from  fever; 
they  also  appear  to  have  suffered  much  from  local 
authorities.  “ The  vestry,”  says  Mr.  Dewdney,  “ is 
the  local  authority,  but  it  cannot  be  used,  and  for  | 


this  reason,  that  whenever  we  have  a vestry  called 
for  the  purpose  of  imi>roving  the  state  of  the  health 
of  the  town,  we  have  a vast  number  of  small  pro- 
prietors of  cottages  who  immediately  go  to  their 
tenauts  and  tell  them  : ‘ Oh,  if  you  have  this  done, 
you  will  have  your  rents  doubled.’  The  conse- 
quence is  that  whenever  any  good  measure  is  pro- 
posed, those  men  come  out  to  the  vestry  and  outvote 
us,  so  that  we  really  are  powerless.  There  were 
two  or  three  vestries  f(jr  the  puri)o.se  of  draining  the 
town,  but  we  could  not  do  anything.” 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

/i  T the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institvitf, 
-Cx.  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  President, 
Jilr.  T.  II.  Wyatt,  in  the  chair,  the  report  of  the 
Cowncil  for  the  past  official  year  (which  we  printed 
inextenso  in  the  Building  Nhws  for  the  21st  ult., 
p,  291),  was  unanimously  adopted,  subject  to  a few 
verbal  amendments.  The  re[)ort  briefly  referred  to 
.several  matters  of  professional  interest — viz.,  the 
Voluntary  Architectural  Examination,  for  which  a 
certificate  is  now  issued  to  pa.ssed  candidates  ; the 
question  r.aised  between  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works ; the  new  IMetropolitaii 
Buildings  and  Management  Bill;  the  forthcoming 
General  Conference  of  Architects  (to  be  held  at  the 
Institute  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and  25th  of  this  month); 
the  prizes  for  1871-72  offered  to  architectural 
students  (recently  supplemented  by  a liberal  dona- 
tion from  Mr.  H.  W.  Peek,  M.P.) ; the  general 
conditions  of  contract  settled  between  the  Institute 
and  the  London  Builders’  Society,  together  with  the 
yearly  statement  as  to  finance  and  extent  of  member- 
ship, which  appeared  to  be  satisfactory.  The  meet- 
ing having  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Council, 
hon.  officers,  and  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year  of 
office,  the  following  gentlemen  were  re-elected : — 
As  President — Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt ; as  Vice- 
Presidents  — • Messrs.  Edward  I’Anson  and  Alfred 
Waterhouse;  as  Ordinarj^  Members  of  Council — 
jMessrs.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  M”.  Burges,  H. 
Currey,  C.  Fowler,  E.  W.  Godwin,  F..S.A.,  .1.  H. 
Hakewill,  Professor  Kerr,  R.  L.  Roumieu,  -.1.  P.  St. 
Aubjm,  and  .J.  Fowler  (Louth).  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  up  vacancies  occasioned 
by  retirement  in  rota  or  resignation : — As  Vice- 
I’resident — Mr.  Horace  Jones  (the  City  .Architect) ; 
as  Ordinary  Members  of  Council — Messrs.  G. 
Aitchison,  B.A.,  H.  Dawson,  R.  ,T.  Withers,  W.  jM. 
Fawcett,  IM.A.  (Cambridge),  and  li.  Sharpe,  M.A. 
(Lancaster) ; as  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Corres- 
pondence, ^Ir.  F.  P.  Cockerell ; and  as  Secretarj’,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Eastlake.  Messrs.  Harry  Oliver  (Fellow) 
and  J.  Douglass  Jfatthews  (Associate)  were  elected 
auditors  fur  the  ensmng  year. 


CHICAGO  WATERWORKS. 

Chicago,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  called  the  “ emporium  of  the 
West.”  Within  the  past  few  years  its  population 
has  increased  enormously,  and  whilst  in  1858  the 
daily  average  consumption  of  water  was  less  than 
3,000,000  gallons,  in  1865  the  amount  required  was 
not  less  than  6,500,000  gallons.  In  view  of  this- 
state  of  things,  and  with  the  probability  of  a still 
further  augmentation  of  the  demand,  measures  were 
taken  to  supply  the  city  with  a larger  quantity  of 
water,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  its  position 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  offered  great  advan- 
tages. Through  the  kindness  of  an  American  cor- 
respondent, we  are  enabled  to  give  a description  of 
the  works,  with  an  illustration  of  probably  the  most 
important  feature  in  connection  with  them. 

To  avoid  the  ri.sk  of  the  water  being  contami- 
nated by  the  outflow  of  the  Chicago  river,  it  was 
decided  to  drive  a tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  lake 
for  a distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
though  this  plan  was  at  first  opposed,  it  was  ulti- 
mately carried  out  with  complete  success.  The 
horizontal  diameter  of  this  tunnel  is  5ft.,  and  the 
vertical,  two  inches  greater,  this  size  being  fixed 
upon  as  capable  of  supplying  50  gallons  a day  per 
head  to  1,000,000  inhabitants.  The  work  rvas 
commenced  by  sinking  a c.ast-iron  land-shaft,  made 
in  sections  10ft.  long,  by  Oft.  internal  diameter,  and 
l^in.  thick ; these  being  united  by  flanges  bolted 
together,  and  with  rust  joints.  No  difficulty  of 
any  moment  was  experienced  after  reacMng  the 
clay,  and  the  bottom  of  the  .shaft  h:iving  beea 
lined  with  masonry,  the  tunnel  was  commenced, 
which  consists  for  the  first  20ft.  of  three  shells  of 
brickwork,  each  4in.  thick,  the  remainder  being 
lined  ufith  two  shells,  set  in  cement  joints  half  an 
inch  thick.  The  upper  arcli  was  built  on  a ribbed 
centre  of  boiler  iron,  the  lower  by  templates  or 
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plattens  in  the  usual  manner.  Sufficient  room  for 
the  brickwork  only  was  excavated,  the  last  four  or 
five  top  courses  being  driven  into  well  tempered 
cement  mortar  previously  placed  in  the  cavity.  The 
greatest  difficulty  met  with  in  driving  the  Uinnel, 
was  from  inflammable  and  explosive  gas ; but  the 
miners  learning  to  detect  the  proximity  of  the 
cavities  containing  it,  bored  small  holes  aiid  allowed 
it  to  burn  itself  out. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  work,  however,  and  pro- 
bably its  most  important  feature,  was  the  “ crib”  to 
protect  the  lake-shaft  or  inlet  from  masses  of  ice, 
from  storms  and  passing  vessels.  This  crib,  sectional 
illustrations  of  which  we  give,  is  a sort  of  pentagonal 
breakwater,  40ft.  in  height,  and  the  sides  of  which 
each  measure  58ft.  The  inner  portion,  or  well,  has 
sides  of  22ft.,  parallel  with  the  outer  ones,  the  thick- 
ness between  outer  and  inner  faces  of  the  crib  being 
25ft.  This  construction  was  built  on  shore,  on  a 
flooring  of  12in.  white  pine  ; the  outer  and  inner 
faces  and  the  wall  between  them  being  also  built  of 
the  same  timber,  except  10ft.  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  outside,  which,  to  better  withstand  the  action  of 
the  ice,  was  constructed  of  white  oak.  The  angles 
of  the  outer  and  middle  walls  were  secured  by  bnice 
walls,  and  cross-ties  passing  through  the  middle  wall 
were  dovetailed  into  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  being 
placed  Oft.  apart  horizontally,  and  1ft.  verticallv 
The  floor  was  laid  on  ground  timbers,  and  these  were 
secured  to  the  first  two  courses  of  wall  timbers  bv 
bolts  with  large  washers,  the  other  timbers  being  se- 
^cured  by  pointed  bolts  34in.  long,  driven  in  slanting 
In  opposite  directions. 

Openings  4ft.  wide  by  5ft.  high  were  made  in  the 
crib,  and  provided  with  sliding  shutters,  so  that 
water  could  be  drawn  from  the  bottom,  middle,  or 
top  of  the  lake ; these  openings,  with  the  wells' ex- 
tending from  them  to  the  top,  were  timbered  round 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  portions.  The 
whole  of  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  outer  and  inner 
walls  were  sheathed  with  2in.  white  pine,  placed 
vertically  .and  spiked  on  ; the  upper  portions  of  the 
outside  were,  however,  sheathed  with  Sin.  oak,  and 
the  corners  protected  by  angle-iron  lin.  thick,  and 
extending  2ft.  each  way.  Every  possible  precaution 
was  taken  to  secure  strength,  and  the  crib  when 
completed  was  launched  and  towed  out  to  its  position 
in  the  lake,  where,  after  a few  mishaps,  it  was 
deposited  in  its  appointed  place  and  filled  with  stones. 

The  crib  being  securely  settled,  the  sinking  of  the 
lake  shaft  was  immediately  proceeded  whh  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  adopted  with  the  shore  shaft 


but  an  extension  of  the  tunnel  and  a provisionary 
shaft  were  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  view  of 
future  requirements.  The  tunnelling  w.as  then 
carried  on  from  the  lake  end,  and  when  the  tivo 
parties  of  miners  met  the  faces  of  the  masonry  were 
only  T^in  out  of  lining  with  one  another.  The 
total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  2 miles  7ft.  ; but  a 
shore  tunnel  connecting  the  land-shaft  with  the 
pumping  wells  was  also  constructed,  but  not  at  so 
great  a dejith  as  the  lake  tunnel,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  72ft.  below  ordinary  water  level.  Midway 
between  the  landshaft  and  the  pumping-wells  is 
.situated  the  “gate-chamber,”  constructed  of  brick 
3ft.  thick,  and  divided  into  flve  compartments,  with 
walls  20in.  thick,  in  which  are  sliding  gates  to 
shut  off  the  water  from  the  pumps  which  are 
not  at  work.  The  “gates,”  like  those  of  the 
crib  and  inlet  shafts,  are  operated  by  screws  worked 
from  above. 

1 he  crib  has  a lighthouse  and  sleeping  rooms  for 
the  attendants  built  on  it,  and  its  success  is  now 
fairly  established,  as  on  several  occasions  broken  ice 
has  lodged  on  its  south  side,  forming  banks  several 
hundred  feet  long,  and  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  to  ten  feet  above  the  surface.  The  quality 
of  the  water  is  reported  as  generally  excellent ; and 
since  the  opening  no  indications  of  injurj'  to  the 
tunnel  or  the  crib  h.ave  been  observed,  and  no  diffi- 
culties of  any  importance  experienced,  but  as  the 
population  is  still  rapidly  increasing,  an  additional 
tunnel  will  have  to  be  constructed,  and  extra  pumps 
erected.  In  our  engraving.  Fig.  1 is  a vertical 
section  of  the  crib  and  inlet  shaft ; A A being  the 
sliding  shutters  for  the  admission  of  the  water ; B 
the  provisionary  shaft;  C,  the  bulkhead;  D,  the 
main  tunnel ; and  E E,  two  of  the  openings  to  the 
lake.  Fip.  2 .and  3 are  horizontal  sections  of  thecrib, 
I'ig.  2 being  composed  of  parts  of  sections  to  show  the 
“ — English  Mtchanic  ami  World  of 

Science. 


IjiPRovEii  Mortice  Lock. — Our  attention  has 
been  called  to  a new  improvement  in  mortice  locks, 
manufactured  by  Jlessrs.  Reuben  Burkitt  A Co.’ 
■\\  olverhampton.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction. 
The  .action  is  .arranged  for  the  points  of  contact  of 
tiie  latch  crank  and  the  follower  rolling  over  each 
other,  and  being  a perfectly  balanced  motion,  ■vidth 
great  strength,  all  friction  is  avoided.  In  the 
better  quality  the  metal  is  .a  composition,  an  improve- 
ment on  brass,  considerably  hardened  bv  the  mix- 
tures introduced 


ARCHITECTTJEAIi  SOCIETIES. 

, Institute  op  Scotland. — On 

W cdnesday  week,  in  tlie  Society  of  Arts  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh,  Sir  Henry  Dryden  read  a paper  entitled 
‘Some  Account  of  the  Church  of  S.  Magnus  in 
Orkney,  to  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Imstitute  of  Scotland,  Sir  Henry  said  the  Church 

0 S.  Magnus  wa.s  certainly  the  finest  architectural 
stnicture  m Scotland ; and,  though  many  differed 
with  him,  he  considered  it  superior  as  a record  of 
arcliitectural  art  to  any  similar  building  in  England. 
Historically,  he  thought  no  building  could  be  found 
m Great  Briffiin  so  interesting;  and  this  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  fir.st 
begun  by  Norsemen,  and  that  its  history  carried  us 
back  to  the  days  when  those  bold  seamen  .and 
varriors  first  came  into  this  country.  Sir  Henrv 
proceeded  to  recount  the  events  which  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  church,  and  with  the  aid  of  numerous 
drawmg.s  traced  the  progress  of  development  of  the 
gr.and  ohl  pile  from  1138,  the  year  in  which  the 
building  i.s  said  to  have  been  commenced,  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  the  close  of  his  description, 

1 M ..  alluded  to  the  styles  of  .architecture  ex- 
hibited in  F urness  Abbey,  Cartmel  Church,  .and 
Hunfermline  Cathedral,  all  of  which  were  founded 
m the  twelfth  century,  and  contrasted  them  with 
t hose  of  b.  Magnus.  A short  discussion  followed,  and  at 
tlie  close  of  the  proceedings  Sir  Henry  was  awarded 
a vote  of  tlianks  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Lii  RPooL  Architectural  and  Archieolo- 
oicAL  Society. — The  .anmi.al  meeting  of  the  present 
session  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last.  The  business  for  the  evenino- 
was  the  delivery  of  students’  prizes,  the  reception  of 
the  tre.asurer  s statement  and  annual  report,  and  the 
election  of  officers  and  council  for  the  ensuing  session 
together  witli  the  president’s  closing  address. 


Rqaal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ire- 
laxd.— All  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
w.as  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  20th  ult. 
J he  President,  James  H.  Owen,  Esq.,  M.A.,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  Assistant-Secretary  having  read  the 
minutes  of  the  former  meeting,  also  a communica- 
tion from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
relative  to  the  Conference  to  be  hold  in  London, 
said  it  was  his  p.ainful  duty  to  record  the  removal 
bv  death  of  three  members  of  their  body — viz. 
Messrs.  William  G.  Murray  and  C.  A.  Sherry,  Fel- 
lows ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Collot,  student.  The'Presi- 
dent  read  a paper  entitled  “ Sundry  Notes,”  upon 
which  there  was  an  airimated  discussion,  .and  for 
which  he  received  a cordial  vote  of  thanks.  Messrs. 
Charles  Geoghegan,  Fellow,  and  G.  C.  Henderson, 
Associate,  acted  as  scrutineers  for  the  b.allot  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Mitchell  as  Fellow ; Rev.  J.  W.  Hardman, 
LL.D.,  as  Honorary  Fellow  ; and  AY.  B.  Law  as 
Associate ; all  of  whom  were  declared  duly  elected. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Yarmouth. — An  exhibition  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  students  of  the  A’’armouth  School  of  Art 
during  the  past  half-year  was  held  in  ALarmouth  a 
few  d.ays  ago  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  school.  South 
Quay.  The  number  of  works  exhibited  was  not 
large,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  well-executed. 
The  whole  of  the  drawings,  with  the  class  studies, 
numbering  442  .altogether,  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington, 
to  enter  into  competition  with  those  from  the  other 
schools  of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


FARLIAMENTAR’Y  NOTES. 

The  Encroachments  in  Effing  Forest.— Mr 
Cowper-Temple,  on  Frid.ay  last,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Holms,  moved  an  address  calling  on  the  Government 
to  take  measures,  in  accordance  with  the  address  to 
the  Crowm  carried  last  year,  for  preserving  as  an 
open  space,  for  purjioses  of  health  and  reereation, 
those  parts  of  Epping  Forest  which  have  not  been 
enclosed  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown  or  by  legal 
authority.  After  expatiating  on  the  sylvan  beauties 
of  the  Forest,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  hundreds 
of  peojile  at  the  East-end  of  Loudon,  he  criticised 
severely  the  action  of  the  Government,  particularly 
in  tlie  sale  of  the  forestal  rights  and  their  proposed 
legislation  of  last  year.  Nearly  £16,000  had  been 
obtained  for  these  forestal  riglits,  .and  this,  he  con- 
tended, ought  to  be  voted  back  for  purchasing  the 
rights  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  for  other  ex- 
penses, the  remainder  to  be  furnished  by  the  City  of 
London,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AA’orks,  and  tho 
adjoining  parishes. — Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson  pointed 
out  th.at  the  lords  of  the  manor  had  proprietary 
rights,  which  could  not  be  bought  out.  he  calculated, 
under  £200,000.  In  their  name  he  advocated  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  which  would  respect  their 
rights  and  keep  open  a large  portion  of  the  forest. — 
Air.  A.  Johnson  urged  that  the  right.s  of  the  public 
should  be  m.aiutained,  and  Air.  Beresford  Hope,  as  a 
metropolitan  ratepayer,  called  for  a broad  and  gene- 
rous treatment  of  the  question,  and  pointed  out  that, 
while  at  the  AA'est-eud  people  had  all  the  parks, 
Kew,  Richmond,  Ac.,  open  to  them,  at  the  Bast 
there  were  only  Victoria  Park  and  Epping  Forest. 
He  suggested  to  Mr.  Lowe  that  to  preserve  the 
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forest  from  further  euclosure  wouhl  bo  an  appro- 
priate compensation  for  the  fright  lie  had  recently 
^iveu  the  match  makers. — Mr.  AldoiTnan  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Samnda  also  supported  tho  motion,  the 
former  sliarply  attacking  the  administration  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  latter  expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  preventing  of  further  encroachment 
would  serve  all  purposes. — The  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  denied  that  this  domain  was  the  peculiar 
property  of  tho  people  of  the  East-end,  but  ad- 
mitted that  tho  Crown  ought  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  secure  them  tho  enjoyment  of  it  as  long  as  it  did 
not  violate  its  duty  to  the  remainder  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects.  lie  asserted  that  the  Govenunent  by  the 
Bill  of  last  year  had  done  more  in  this  direction 
than  Mr.  Co wper- Temple’s  motion  would,  for  while 
he  only  asked  for  a sum  of  X15,000  odd  to  be  paid 
back,  the  Bill  would  have  secured  for  ever  600  acres, 
which  had  been  valued  at  £100  per  acre.  The  rest 
of  tho  country  would  hardly  consent  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  recreation  grounds  which  London  could 
well  afford  to  pay  for.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
assent  to  a motion  which  called  for  the  preservation 
of  3,500  acres. — Mr.  Gladstone  also  spoke  against 
the  motion,  which  he  professed  not  to  be  able  to 
understand,  and  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  reintroduce  the  Bill  of  last  year  or 
to  surrender  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — Mr.  Cowper-Temple 
replied  that  this  offer  had  been  made  in  1863,  and 
declined  by  the  Board  of  Works. — Mr.  V.  Harcourt 
was  of  opinion  that  the  suggested  arrangement  was 
.most  unsatisfactory,  and  maintained  that,  if  the 
forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  had  been  exercised  in 
the  interests  of  the  Crown,  these  enclosures  never 
could  have  been  made  ; and.  Mr.  Kinnaird  suggested 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
A)Tton,  who,  before  he  was  in  office,  held  the 
soundest  popiilar  views  about  it.  After  some  further 
remarks  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Sir  H.  Hoaro,  the  House  divided,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  beaten  by  a majority  of  101 — 197  to  96. 

Street  Tramways. — Sir  H.  Hoare  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Monday  whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  a letter  which  appearedin 
the  Times  of  the  7th  of  April,  containing  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Evening  Post, 
that  if  proper  precautions  had  been  taken  when 
charters  were  granted  in  that  city  it  would  now  be 
in  receipt  of  sufficient  revenue  from  them  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  sewerage, 
<&c. ; and  whether,  seeing  that  no  independent  evi- 
dence had  been  laid  before  the  House  as  to  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  concessions  were  now  granted  in 
the  United  States,  any  steps  had  been  taken,  or 
would  be  taken,  to  secure  evidence  upon  that  im- 
portant point  before  further  powers  were  granted 
for  the  construction  of  street  tramways  in  the  metro- 
polis.— Mr.  Cliichester  Fortescue  said  the  position 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  this — An  Act  of  last 
Session  gave  power  to  local  authorities  to  construct 
tramways  if  they  chose,  and,  if  they  did  not  choose, 
to  allow  companies  to  do  so.  In  no  case  had  the 
local  authorities  elected  to  construct  tramways ; on 
the  contrary,  they  had  given  their  assent  under  the 
Act  to  the  schemes  promoted  by  companies.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  declined  to  em- 
bark upon  the  construction  of  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  felt  bound,  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  of  last  year,  to  place  before  Parliament  the 
schemes  which  had  received  tho  sanction  of  the 
local  authorities.  They  would  be  embodied  in  pro- 
visional orders,  and  their  fate  would  then  depend 
upon  the  House  and  its  committees. 

The  New  Forest  Bill. — Mr.  Hambro  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury'  whether  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  New  Forest  Bill ; and  if  so, 
whether  he  would  name  a day,  or  probable  day,  on 
which  he  would  take  the  second  reading  of  that 
bill. — Mr.  Baxter  said  that  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  public  business  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  proceed  with  the  New  Forest  Bill  this  session. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity  of  stating,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Brighton,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make 
any  fresh  enclosures  in  the  New  Forest,  pending 
legislation,  and  that  trees  would  only  be  felled  for 
the  effecting  of  necessary  repairs,  the  necessary 
opening  of  plantations,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
rights  of  feuholders. 

The  Inhabited  House  Duty. — Mr.  Eykyn  asked 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether,  taking 
into  consideration  the  statement  made  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Nottingham,  he  would  direct  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Eevenue  to  discontinue  the 
collection  of  tho  inhabited  house  duty  for  “ offices  or 
business  premises  used  only  as  such,”  and  direct  the 
return  of  all  amounts  that  had  been  collected  in 
error. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied 
that  the  description  of  premises  referred  to  in  tho 
question  of  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  come  within 
tho  exemptions  of  tho  Act  of  1869 ; and  he  could 
not,  therefore,  make  the  required  order. 

The  Albert  Memorial. — On  Thursday  week, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Mr.  Ayrton  stated  that 
the  iron  bars  which  had  been  complained  of  in  the 
Albert  Memorial  were  about  to  bo  removed,  as  the 
structure  was  now  completely  secure. 
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Kensington  Gardens.— In  reply  to  Lord  Elcho, 
Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  Kensington  Gardens  were 
under . the  control  of  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  and  that  no  other  authority  was  responsible 
for  their  management;  such  being  the  case,  ho 
should  leave  his  right  hon.  friend  to  answer  tho  other 
questions  of  the  noble  lord. — Mr.  Ayrton  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  last  session  ho  had  made  a 
proposal  to  Parliament  to  throw  a portion  of  Hyde 
Park  into  Kensington  Gardens.  Parliament  voted 
the  money,  and  the  plans  were  submitted  to  the 
House.  Everything  that  had  been  done  since  had 
been  done  by  his  authority,  and  for  it  he  was  wholly 
responsible.  The  plan  submitted  contained  only  that 
portion  of  the  park  which  was  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed alteration.  If  tho  noble  lord  wanted  any 
further  information,  he  could  And  it  in  any  good  map 
of  London.  An  account  of  the  number  of  trees  cut 
down  would  be  furnished  whenever  the  House 
thought  proper  to  consider  the  subject.  On  being 
further  pressed  by  Lord  Elcho,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man stated  that  the  object  was  to  carry  a walk  from 
the  Albert  Memorial  to  the  centre  of  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  that  the  last  plan  was  finally  settled  in 
December  last. 

The  Chelsea  Embankment. — Dr.  Brewer  stated, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  H.  Lewis,  that  the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment was  to  be  constructed  of  granite,  and  that 
that  material  was  used  because  it  was  the  most 
durable  and  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

o 

LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Legality  of  a Reredos. — Chancellor  Phillpot 
gave  judgment,  at  Exeter,  on  Saturday,  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court,  in  the  Lynton  reredos  case.  Mr. 
Riddell,  the  people’s  churchwarden  at  Lynton,  prays 
for  a faculty  against  Mr.  Baker,  tho  vicar’s  church- 
warden, and  also  another  churchwarden,  called 
Taylor,  to  remove  figures  of  Our  Lord  on  the  cross, 
with  the  Virgin  on  one  side,  and  S.  John  on  the  other, 
in  the  reredos  of  Lynton  Church.  Two  points  wore 
raised — first,  whether  the  reredos  was  included  in  the 
faculty  granted  for  alterations  ; and  secondly, 
whether  the  figures  were  legal.  The  judge  held 
that  the  reredos  was  not  included  in  the  faculty,  and 
that  the  figures  were  illegal.  A plain  cross  was 
legal,  a crucifix  was  not ; and  the  addition  of  figures 
to  tho  crucifix  to  make  it  into  a group  did  not  make 
it  legal.  The  removal  of  the  figures  was  ordered, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  directed  to  be  set 
up  in  their  place ; costs  to  follow  the  order.  On  the 
application  of  Mr.  Phillimore,  Mr.  Baker’s  counsel, 
the  last  part  of  tho  order  about  the  commandments 
was  withdrawn,  Mr.  Riddell’s  counsel  agreeing. 
Notice  of  appeal  was,  of  course,  giv'en,  and  issue  of 
the  removal  faculty  was  stayed  for  a mouth. 


WATEE  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Utilisation  of  Thames  Sewage. — The  Native 
Guano  Company  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Webster,  the  contractor  for  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, for  the  construction  of  their  new  works 
adjacent  to  the  pumping  station  at  Crossness,  near 
Erith,  on  the  Plumstead  Marshes,  which  were  some 
time  ago  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Operations  have  been  commenced  for  the  erection  of 
the  works,  which  will  consist  of  five  enormous 
wrought  iron  tanks,  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
each  day’s  pumping,  drying  sheds,  warehouses.  &c., 
and  the  company,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  the  utilisation  of  the  sewage 
of  the  towns  of  Warwick  and  Leamington,  are  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  the  results  of  the  undertaking. 

Pollution  op  Cardiganshire  Rivers.  — ^ On 
Tuesday  week  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton, 
two  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners,  com- 
menced an  inspection  of  the  basins  of  the  rivers 
Rheidol  and  Ystwyth  and  their  tributaries.  These 
rivers  are  alleged  to  have  been  rendered  impure  by 
the  contamination  of  water  running  from  mines  in 
the  upper  portion  of  Cardiganshire. 

Ely. — Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  has,  at  the  request  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  reported  on  the  best 
means  of  utilising  the  sewage  and  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Ely.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  sewage  should  be  conveyed,  partly 
by  gravitation  and  partly  by  pumping,  to  the  Tur- 
botsey  farm,  and  there  to  be  used  for  irrigation.  He 
estimates  the  cost  of  executing  the  necessary  works 
at  £7,980,  exclusive  of  easements  and  engineering 
expenses. 

New  Reservoir  for  Stockport.— The  Stock- 
port  District  Waterworks  Company  have  just  let 
some  large  contracts  for  the  Bollinhurst  reservoir 
and  covered  conduit  at  Lyme  Park.  When  thfe 
work  is  completed  the  company  will  have  a storage 
of  160  days’  supply,  independent  of  what  the  streams 
would  yield  and  in  addition  to  the  1,000,000  gallons 
a day  which  the  Manchester  Corporation  Water- 
works are  required  to  furnish. 


The  S.  James’s,  Westminster,  Vestry  have  re- 
solved to  erect  at  once  two  refuges  in  Regent-street,  I 
one  opposite  Air-street  and  one  opposite  New  Bur- 
lington-street. 


§uibing  liitelligeiice. 


churches  and  ch.ipels. 

Bathea.ston. — On  Tuesday  week  anew  Congrega- 
tional chapel  wa.s  opened.  The  plan  is  a simple 
parallelogram,  consisting  of  live  bays  besides  the 
chancel.  The  entire  length  of  the  building  iinside  is 
61ft.  6in.,  its  width  30ft.  6in.,  the  height  from  floor 
to  ape.x  of  roof  27ft.,  and  the  height  from  level  of 
road  to  top  turret  62ft.  The  chapel  is  arranged  to 
accommodate  325  per.sons  ; the  chief  entrance  doors 
are  in  the  front.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  of  an 
early  date.  The  architects  of  the  chapel  were  Messrs. 
Wil.son  & Wilcox. 

Liverpool. — Christ  Church,  Linnet-lane,  was  con- 
secrated last  week.  The  church  is  built  according  to 
plans  supplied  by  Messrs.  Culshaw  & Sumners,  of  Liver- 
pool. Both  externally  and  internally  the  structure  is  of 
Stourtou  stone  in  two  tints,  with  a slight  intermixture 
of  red  stone  in  bands.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Early 
Decorated,  freely  treated.  The  plan  consists  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  and  tower, 
with  east,  north,  and  south-west  porches.  In  the 
interior,  the  nave  is  32ft.  Sin.  ivide  by  105ft.  8in. 
long,  divided  from  the  aisles  by  six  arches  and  cleres- 
tory, supported  upon  five  moulded  York  stone 
shafts,  with  moulded  bases  and  carved  capitals.  The 
chancel  is  30ft.  long  hy  28ft.  wide,  separated  from 
the  nave  by  a richly  moulded  arch  springing  from 
stone  shafts  and  sculptured  corbels.  The  sittings 
are  of  pitch  pine,  with  covered  bench  ends,  and  will 
seat  800  persons.  The  lectern  was  supplied  by 
Hart  & Co.,  of  London. 

Moccas. — The  parish  church  of  Mocoas,  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  was 
reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  church,  though  of  small  dimensions,  is 
an  exceedingly  chaste  specimen  of  Early  Norman 
architecture,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and  apse. 
The  architect  engaged  was  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun. 
The  work  includes  the  reseating  of  the  church  ivith 
open  seats  of  oak,  the  removal  of  the  whitewash 
ceiling,  and  the  substitution  for  it  in  the  nave  and 
chancel  of  a flat  pannelled  roof  of  oak,  chastely 
carved — the  roof  of  the  apse  being  also  of  oak, 
though,  of  course,  not  flat.  Both  chancel  and  apse 
have,  too,  been  raised  to  their  original  pitch.  The 
tracery  of  the  chancel  windows — which,  though  the 
style  of  architecture  is  in  other  respects  pure 
Norman,  are  in  the  Decorated  style — -has  likewise 
been  restored ; a new  and  substantially-built  oak 
porch  takes  the  place  of  the  old  porch ; the  ivy  by 
which  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  formerly  en- 
cased has  been  removed,  and  the  walls  pointed  in 
parts  and  carefully  restored,  blocks  of  travertine,  of 
which  the  chiuch  is  built,  being,  where  necessary, 
neatly  let  in.  The  execution  of  the  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Franklin,  contractor,  of 
Deddington,  near  Oxford. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  corner-stone  of  a 
new  United  Presbyterian  church  and  schools,  now  in 
the  course  of  erection  in  Westmoreland-road,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne, ivas  laid  on  the  26th  ult.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  800  persons  in  the  church, 
and  for  300  children  in  the  schools,  the  former  being 
entered  through  a projecting  porch  by  stone  terrace 
steps  raised  about  5ft.  from  the  ground  ; and  the 
latter,  owing  to  the  gradients  of  the  side  streets,  is 
approached  on  the  level  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Early  Gothic,  and 
the  character  of  the  walling  is  what  is  locally  called 
“sneck  -walling,”  with  ashlar  dressings.  The  total 
cost  will  be  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  is  the  architect ; 
jMessrs.  N.  & R.  Reed  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  R. 
Davidson  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

S.  Alban’s  Abbey. — At  a recent  meeting  to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  condition  of  S.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  a report  from  Mr.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  was  read, 
stating,  among  other  particulars,  that  the  central 
tower  of  the  Abbey  was  in  great  danger,  and  that 
many  other  parts  of  the  fabric  required  immediate 
attention.  It  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously 
— “ That  the  reparation  of  the  Abbey  be  undertaken 
as  far  possible  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Scott’s  report  ; 
that  a subscription  list  be  opened ; subscriptions  to  be 
spread  over  five  years,  if  so  desired.”  Those  present 
were  formed  into  a committee,  ivfth  power  to  add  to 
their  number.  The  Earl  of  Verulam  consented  to 
act  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Toulmin  and  the 
Rev.  AY.  J.  Lawrance,  rector  of  S.  Alban’s,  were 
appointed  secretaries.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Scott 
that  the  sum  of  £42,650  is  required  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  Abbey  (exclusive  of  all  internal  fittings, 
restorations  of  screens,  tombs,  &c.),  of  which  £26,048 
is  considered  by  him  to  be  absolutely  “necessary 
work.”  This  does  not  include  architect’s  commission 
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and  other  contingencies.  The  committee  trust  that 
funds  may  be  raised  in  the  county  on  such  a scale 
as  may  enable  them  to  undertake  this  great  work, 
and  to  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  country  at  large 
to  assist  in  preserving  one  of  its  most  interesting 
natioiuU  monuments.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a public 
meeting  in  London  early  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

S.  Andiiew’s,  IIoLitORN. — Considerable  altera- 
tions are  proposed  to  be  made  at  S.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Holborn.  The  completion  of  the  Viaduct 
has  brought  the  roadway  some  60ft,  nearer  the 
church  than  it  originally  wa.s,  and  the  noise  of  the 
traffic  now  interrupts  the  services.  It  is  therefore 
deemed  necessary  to  alter  the  windows,  and  to  make 
them  of  a rather  more  ecclesiastical  character,  and 
to  follow  the  Byzantine  style  of  two-light  window, 
with  trefoliated  circle  round  the  top  for  ventilation. 
The  organ  is  to  be  removed  from  the  west  gaUerj', 
where  it  is  now  placed,  and  conceals  the  oldest  piece 
of  the  church  architecture  remaining  of  the  ancient 
building.  This  is  a fine  archway,  and  one  which 
withstood  the  fire  which  destroj'ed  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  old  edifice.  The  whole  of  the  altera- 
tions contemplated  to  be  carried  out  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  £5,000. 

Splottlands. — On  Wednesday  week  the  new 
Congregational  chapel  at  Splottfands,  Cardiff,  was 
opened  for  divine  worship.  The  chapel  is  described 
as  being  in  the  “ Victorian  ” style  of  architeeture, 
and  is  42ft.  long  inside,  34ft.  wide,  and  28ft.  Gin. 
high,  accommodating  500  persons,  including  sittings 
in  the  galleries.  Mr.  J.  Price  is  the  builder,  the 
iu-chitect  being  Mr.  J.  Follett  Fawckner,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  and  Pite.  The  contract 
was  taken  for  the  sum  of  £1,440. 

BUILDINGS. 

BitiGiiTON  Library  and  Museum. — A report 
of  the  Brighton  Pavilion  Committee  will  be  laid 
before  the  Town  Council  at  their  next  meeting,  on  tke 
plans  submitted  to  it  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  (Mr. 
Lockwood)  for  the  appropriation  of  that  part  of  the 
pavilion  known  as  the  Eastern  Court  for  a public 
library  and  museum.  Mr  Lockwood  proposes  to 
construct  on  the  ground  floor  an  entrance  hall  from 
Church-street,  two  library  and  committee  rooms,  and 
a central  gallery  of  115ft.  by  30ft.,  to  be  used  as  a 
public  reading-room  or  for  art  collections,  or  a picture 
gaUer_v,  with,  on  the  east  side  of  this  gallery,  a sub- 
scription reading-room  and  librar^^,  a reference  librarv, 
and  a lavatory,  and,  on  the  west  side,  three  rooms, 
suitable  either  for  library  or  museum  purposes.  On 
the  upper  floor  there  will  be  seven  more  rooms, 
including  a lecture  and  museum  room,  with  cross 
galleries.  Altogether  they  oecupy  an  .area  of  10,500 
superficial  feet  on  the  ground  floor.  The  estimated 
expense  is  .about  £6,000. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  Mayor  of  Newcastle 
recently  opened  the  new  and  commodious  schools 
which  have  been  erected  in  connection  with  the 
Bath-lane  Church  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Newcastle  (who  was  also 
the  architect  of  the  church).  The  style  is  Gothic, 
the  principal  elevation,  facing  Locke-street,  pre- 
senting a large  central  block,  flanked  by  gables  at 
the  east  and  west  ends.  The  building  is  lighted  by 
large  three-light  windows  in  the  centre  blocks,  and 
by  four-light  windows  in  the  gables.  There  is  a 
spacious  porch  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  entrance 
to  the  building  is  also  obtained  by  means  of  two 
side  doors  at  the  east-end  of  the  building.  The 
centre-block  is  surmounted  by  a bell-turret,  rising 
about  34ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ridge.  The  prin- 
cipal schoolroom  measures  85ft.  by  55ft.,  and  is 
divided  into  centre  and  sides  by  cast-iron  columns, 
used  as  supports  for  the  roof,  the  portion  of  the  roof 
over  the  sides  being  open,  and  the  roof  over  the 
centre  waggon-headed  in  form.  Class-rooms  .ore 
provided  at  the  east-end  of  the  building.  These 
class-rooms  are  separated  from  each  other  by  means 
of  movable  screens,  and  a spacious  room  45ft  long 
by  15ft.  broad  can  be  obtained  by  moving  the 
screens.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  the 
education  of  600  children.  Mr.  C.  Lowry  and 
Messrs.  R.  and  N.  Reed  were  the  contractors,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Andrews  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers 
AND  Draughtsmen. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
members  to  take  place  to-morrow  (at  eight  p.m.), 
at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Wise 
will  read  a paper  on  “ The  Patent  Laws.”  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  vital  interest  to  skilled  workmen  and 
artificers  generally,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  practi- 
cally treated  and  intelligently  discussed  on  this 
occasion.  It  m.ay  be  stated  that  non-members 
will  be  readily  admitted  on  .application.  Mr.  .Joseph 
Newton,  Royal  Mint  (president  of  the  association), 
will  occupy  the  chair. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  OoR  Headers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  m progress  in  the  provinces. 


Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  COVENT-GABDEN,  W.C.  ’ 


Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofBce  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Beceived.— W.  H.,  W.  R.  C.,  W.  P.,  O.  0.,  B.  W.  & Co. 
S'  S”  S'  Breia.  W.  S.  & Co.’ 

B.  C.,  E.  W.  D.,  Art  Student,  S.  0.,  J.  H.,  J.  N.,  J.  H.  E. 

H.  L.  AND  W.  W. — Next  week. 


J.  R.  Wight. — Sketch  returned. 

Fuller  and  Lavers. — Photos  to  hand.  Can't  promise  to 
insert. 

J.  A. — The  next  of  Albert  Diirer  will  be  given  in  a week  or 
two.  It  will  be  the  Apocalypse,  kindly  lent  by  Mr  W 
Burges. 


Comsptkitce. 

STRENGTH  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib,— I qbserve  in  j'our  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Grant’s  paper  that  his  experiments  were  made  on  the 
tensile  strength  only  of  cement.  I do  not  dispute 
that  this  form  of  making  the  experiment  is  the  best, 
but,  having  occasion  latelj^  to  consider  how  and  to 
what  effect  this  material  could  be  applied  in  the 
making  of  footways  in  a district  where  flag-stones 
are  expen.sive,  I procured  samples  from  several 
makers  of  cement,  and  tested  their  strength  cross- 
ivise,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
you  to  know  the  results.  I thought  that  for  my 
purpose  this  form  of  testing  the  strength  might  be 
more  practically  useful  than  th.at  of  direct  cohesion, 
besides  being  more  easy  of  .application.  The  results 
were  that,  reducing  the  co-efficients  of  strength  to 

the  form  of  lo  = , where  to  expresses  the 

breaking  weight  in  lbs.  applied  at  the  centre  of  the 
bar,  h the  breadth,  and  d the  depth  in  inches,  I the 
length  between  the  bearings  in  feet,  and  c the  co- 
efficient sought,  c = 36  in  the  strongest  specimen, 
and  33  in  the  weakest,  excluding  some  specimens  of 
inferior  manufacture.  The  number  of  experiments 
with  specimens  of  a good  sort  was  about  seven  or 
eight. — I am,  &c.,  c.  S. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — “An  Ill-used  Architect”  has  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  prominence  for  his  case  in  your 
columns,  and  an  advocate  in  “F.R.I.B.A.,”  who 
could  hardly  he  more  zealous  were  the  complaint  his 
own.  The  time  would  also  be  opportune  for  the 
General  Conference  shortly  to  be  held,  did  novelty 
present  itself.  The  honorary  solicitor  of  the  Institute 
might  be  moved  to  pronoimce  any  relevant  be.arings 
of  the  law  of  contracts  could  any  contingency  not 
already  provided  for  be  said  to  occur  ; but  no  such 
peculiarity  appears.  “ F.R.I.B.A.”  may  be  willing 
to  point  out  the  additional  power  against  his  client 
an  architect  acquires  by  the  incidental  mention  of 
his  name,  or  a reference  to  his  drawings,  in  a deed  of 
contract  between  the  owner  and  builder.  That  cir- 
cumstantial document  commonly  provides  against  a 
change  of  architects  as  a matter  of  ordinary  proba- 
bility that  need  not  and  must  not  vitiate  the  bargain 
between  the  real  parties  thereto.  Next  let  me 
inquire  at  what  period  an  architect  becomes  entitled 
to  claim  five  per  cent.,  and  upon  what  amount  ? The 
contract  has  a proviso  for  extras  and  omissions 
which  the  owner  is  at  liberty  to  order  ; and  whether 
the  outlay  be  increased  or  diminished,  it  is  upon  the 
modified  result,  and  not  upon  the  original  amount, 
that  the  commission  is  chargeable.  The  Institute 
scale  directs  that  “ The  commission  is  to  be  charged 
upon  the  whole  value  of  the  work  executed,  with 
the  addition  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  upon  anv 
omissions.  ’ Here,  then,  is  a rule  per.spicuously  laid 
down  by  the  body  of  which  “F.R.I.B.A.”  is  pre- 
sumably a member — a rule  that  leaves  the  owner  free 
to  determine  the  contract  at  any  moment,  that  guards 
the  architect  again.st  illiberality,  and  protects  the 
public  from  grasping,  hard,  exacting  demands,  but 
too-well  calculated  to  scare  clients,  and  destroy  the 
confidence  that  m.ay,  I humbly  presume  to  assert,  be 
reposed  in  the  general  mass  of  the  profession. — I am, 
Thom.vs  Morris. 


Sir, — “ F.  R.  I.  B.  A.’s”  uncalled-for  flourish 
respecting  “principle,”  “ professional  credit,”  and  all 


that  sort  of  thing,  “ to  the  contr.ary  notwithstand  - 
ing,”  is  apparently  a shrewd  and  decent  fellow,  and, 
in  the  main,  undeniably  correct.  I was  once  some- 
what amused  by  an  actor  in  a well-known  farce, 
whose  great  point  was  the  constant  iteration  of  tlie 
anything  but  agreeable  remark : “ I’m  in  the  law  ; 
ain’t  you  frightened  ?”  And  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  disabuse  myself  of  crediting  the  existence  of 
a connecting  link  between  that  worthy  disciple  of  the 
sock  and  buskin  and  our  reputed  “ F.  R.  I.  B.  A.” 
Speaking  equitably,  and  admitting  that  equity  and 
law  are  anything  but  near  relations,  I still  maintain 
that  the  architect  who  seeks  to  enforce  a claim  for 
the  payment  of  sendees  never  rendered,  simply — very 
simply — commits  a suicidal  action.  It  won’t  pay 
either  architect  or  client  to  appeal  to  the  “glorious 
uncertainty  ” over  every  trifle. 

I fail  to  see  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  in- 
sinuated by  our  forensic  friend,  and  tvith  the  follow- 
ing parallel  beg  to  terminate.  He  says  “ ‘ F.’  very 
absm-dly  asks  ‘ If  the  architect  had  received  the  fuU 
amount,  what  would  have  re-imbursed  him  who  might 
some  day  have  to  complete  the  work  ? Architects  are 
not  immortal,’  ” and  then  very  na'ively  proceeds  to 
advertise  himself  thus: — “Architects  are  not  im- 
mortal, to  be  sure,  and  if  a brother  architect  were  to 
die  in  the  course  of  his  work,  I should  be  quite  ready 
to  take  up  the  business,  and  complete  it  for  a fair 
proportion  of  the  5 per  cent.” 

Now  if  the  executors  of  the  original  architect  had 
already  obtained  the  full  5 per  cent,  for  carrying  out 
a portion  only  of  the  work,  what  would  he  say, 
if  so  employed,  at  the  corresponding  fairness  of 
being  “ left  out  in  the  cold  ” as  regards  remuneration  ? 
Wouldn’t  he  be  fairly  entitled  to  undisputed  custody 
and  wear  of  the  absurdity  medal]? — I am,  &c., 

F. 


BUILDERS  V.  ARCHITECTS  AND  CLIENTS.. 

SiR, — In  reply  to  “ Surveyor,”  the  contractor’s 
charges  may  be  “in  strict  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  trade  prices,”  and  still  may  be  in  excess  of 
■what  he  is  fairly  entitled  to.  It  is  just  possible  that 
he  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  advanced  price  for 
the  extra  work ; a very  common  practice,  even  in 
the  face  of  a deterrent  clause. 

Again,  the  deductions  may  be  “large  and  numer- 
ous,” and  still  far  below  what  they  should  be. 

To  reiterate  (repeat)  and  simplify : — “ Dry  facts 
oft-times  receive  qualification  (abatement,  diminu- 
tion, modification,  restriction,  limitation),  and  even 
liquefaction  (the  act  of  melting),  by  the  addition  of 
aquosity  (wateriness)  from  a deep  and  oft-quoted 
source  ” (the  well  of  truth)  ; which  being  translated 
(explained)  or  interpreted  (expounded)  for  the 
behoof  (profit,  benefit,  advantage)  of  “ Survej'or,” 
who  evidently  belongs  to  the  “ call  a spade  a spade” 
fraternity  (brotherhood,  class),  and,  moreover, 
cannot  discern  objects  not  in  close  proximity  to  his 
nasal  organ,  may  be  read  thus  : — The  statements 
don’t  read  like  truth,  and  no  one  can  form  an  honest 
opinion  thereon,  unless  they  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question ; or  sounds  like  a lie  and  requires  corrobora- 
tion (strengthening  or  confirming) ; or  again,  seems 
apocryphal  (of  uncertain  authority  or  credit,  false, 
fictitious)  \vhat  says  the  opposition? — or  yet  again, 
“ T’es  a’  wunner,  let  t’other  cove  spake.”  “ Sur- 
veyor,” from  his  line  of  argument,  is  “ owt”  but  a 
total  abstinence  man,  or  he  wouldn’t  “ give  out”  that 
“ liquefaction”  and  “ aquosity”  have  been  too  much 
for  any  one.  Is  it  possible  to  have  even  “too  much 
of  a good  thing  ?” 

Being  an  advocate  of  the  happy  medium,  I take 
the  liberty,  in  extremis,  of  strongly  recommending 
“ Survej'or”  to  invest  (lay  out  money)  in  a portable 
edition  of  the  works  of  any  lexicographer  (the 
author  of  a lexicon  or  dictionary). — I am,  &c., 

Surveyor  No.  2. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  PIPES. 

Sir, — 'With  respect  to  the  Taunton  pipe,  I would  say 
to  “St.  Mungo"  that  the  question  is  uot  the  invention  of 
smoking,  but  whether  the  article  found  is,  as  stated,  a 
tobacco  pipe.  If  it  is,  the  date  is  evidently  false.  If  the 
pipe  is  a clay,  as  we  are  left  to  suppose,  it  is  another 
proof  of  its  not  being  so  old,  for  not  until  the  practice 
of  smoking  became  general  is  it  likely  there  was  any 
manufacture  in  that  material.  The  carving  he  refers 
to  at  Cawdor  Castle  I think  very  untrustworthy.  In 
the  first  place,  the  writer  of  the  Highland  Handbook  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  learned  in  antiquities.  He  as- 
suredly errs  in  asserting  the  thing  represented  in  the 
year  1510  to  be  a tobacco  pipe.  And  if  the  date  of  the 
chimney-piece  is  beyond  question,  the  nature  of  the 
carving  is  not.  I expect  the  pipe  was  intended  for  a 
musical  one — monkeys  in  Medi®v.al  carvings  being  often 
represented  with  musical  instruments, — and  that  the 
similarity  to  the  cutty  pipe  is  owing  either  to  the  rude- 
ness of  the  carving,  injury  from  decay,  or,  what  is  not 
at  all  unlikely,  comparatively  recent  tampering. 

I am,  &c.,  P.  E.  M. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2217.] — Soil  Pipes. — The  opinion  of  practical  men 
on  the  following  question  is  solicited.  Are  there  any 
objections  to  connecting  two  water-closets,  on  different 
stories,  to  one  stack  of  soil-pipe?  Do  any  incon- 
veniences arise  from  sucli  use  ? — A.  Z. 

[221S.] — “Water  Service  of  Dwellings.” — In 
the  article  under  this  head  in  the  Huiloing  News  of 
28th  April,  it  was  observed;  “Wlien  a soil-pipe  is 
carried  on  the  outside  of  a building  it  should  be  covered 
by  an  eartlien  pipe  of  large  diameter,  which  will  be 
an  effectual  prevention  against  frost.”  Tlie  soil-pipe  is 
filled  with  gas  from  tlie  sewer,  and  nothing  els«.  Is 
this  precaution  necessary  ? Many  country  houses  have 
the  soil-pipes  running  up  two  and  three  stories,  and, 
beyond  casing  them  at  bottom  to  preserve  the  lead 
from  injury,  there  seems  little  necessity  for  a precau- 
tion that  may  be  prudent,  but  must  be  very  unsightly. 
Will  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to  favour  us  with 
any  better  reason  for  the  act  ? — A.  Z. 

[2210.] — “Waste  Pipe  of  Bath.” — Does  the 
writer  see  any  objection  to  discharging  tlie  waste  into 
the  upper  arm  of  a east-lead  siplion  trap  ? Tlie  bath- 
room is,  in  general,  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the 
water-closet ; the  trap  offers  a convenient  outlet.  The 
pan  would  be  inconvenient;  and  this  method  offers  the 
advantage  of  a trap  regularly  flushed  with  water. — A.  Z. 

[2220.] — Foul  Air  in  Soil  Pipes. — To  prevent 
the  escape  of  foul  gas  into  the  house,  the  best  method 
that  suggests  itself  is  to  connect  a J or  lin.  lead  pipe  to 
the  liighest  point  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  lead  the  same  to 
the  ridge,  as  far  distant  from  windows  and  chimney 
openings  as  possible.  The  opinion  of  your  readers  is 
sought,  for  these  matters  are  worthy  of  ventilation. 
—A.  Z. 

[2221.] — Common  Bights. — Can  any  reader  of 
“ Intercommunication”  give  an  autlientio  answer  to 
the  following  query?  Before  commons  were  enclosed 
and  common  rights  commuted,  could  a cottager,  not 
legally  settled  in  the  parisli,  acquire,  by  term  of  resi- 
dence, a right  to  use  the  town  laud?  And,  if  so,  of  how 
many  yeai-s  ? — Trustee. 

[2222.] — Engravings. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  how  to  remove  spots  of  whitewash  from  an 
engraving  ? I find  tliat,  by  scraping  carefully  mth  a 
knife,  I get  aU  the  white  off,  but  a yellowish  stain  still 
remains. 


REPLIES. 


[2 1K8.]— Strength  of  Girders. — Assuming  that 
there  are  no  holes  in  the  girders  in  question,  aO  we 
have  to  do  to  calculate  their  strength  as  wrought 
girders  is  to  employ  another  “ constant.”  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  calculation  is  identical,  no  matter  what 
material  may  be  used.  For  the  flanged  girders  the 
rule,  when  the  proper  figures  are  put  in,  will  be — 


9 X 12  X 7.5  9 X 1-5  „„ 

W = = = 33'25  tons; 

20  X 12  4 

or  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  a cast-iron  girder. 
Again,  for  the  double  beam,  we  have— 


■W  = 


0-7.5  X 144  X 1-35 
20 


= 8-29  tons; 


or,  multiplying  by  two,  the  whole  beam  will  bear  a 
breaking  weight  in  the  centre  of  10-58  tons,  instead  of 
9-72  tons  in  the  former  case. — Check. 

[2184] . — The  Cymagraph. — For  the  information 
of  “A.  L.,”  I may  say  that  I took  particulars  of  the 
cymagraph  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sharpe  during  the  excur- 
sion of  the  Arciiitectural  Association  last  summer,  and 
on  my  return  had  one  of  the  instruments  made  by  a 
young  mechanic  here.  The  cost  was  10s.  Gd.,  exclusive 
of  the  smalt  drawing-board  required  as  a base  of  opera- 
tions. If  “ A.  L.”  will  send  me  his  address,  I -ivill  for- 
ward him  that  of  my  artisan  friend,  who  wili  doubtiess 
make  his  cymagraph  on  the  same  terms  he  made  mine, 
or  I -will  post  “ A.  L.”  the  working  drawing,  and  he 
can  get  one  made  for  himself. — •IV.  Larner  Sugden, 
Leefc 

[2197.] — Mounting  Tracings. — The  mounting  of 
a large  tracing,  say  the  size  of  a sheet  of  “ double 
elephant,”  is  rather  a ticklish  affair,  and  requires  a con- 
siderable share  of  both  practice  and  dexterity  to  make 
a satisfactory  job  of  it.  Tracings  are  generally  mounted 
on  stout  paper  ; but  also,  sometimes,  on  calico  or  linen. 
The  great  secret  is  to  have  the  tracing  thoroughly  well 
and  uniformly  wetted.  As  “C.”  appears  to  be  in 
trouble,  I may  inform  him  that  he  will  find  a roller 
made  of,  or  rather  covered  with,  some  soft  material,  very 
useful  in  getting-  rid  of  the  air  bubbles  and  rendering 
the  paper  smooth.  The  roller  used  by  paper-hangers 
is  the  sort  of  thing.  As  a friendly  “ wrinkle,”  I may  tell 
“ C.”  that  if  he  really  wants  to  make  a first-rate  job  of 
mounting  either  drawings  or  tracings,  let  him  mount 
them  on  silk.  I have  mounted  one  or  two  maps  for 
private  use  in  that  manner,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
can  come  near  them. — Hint. 

[2199.] — Engineering  Establishment,  Chat- 
ham.— The  sheets  and  text-books  you  allude  to  are  of 
a kind  rarely  or  ever  published,  except  in  the  form  of 
“ Transactions  of  tlie  Royal  Engineers,”  and  can  be  seen 
at  any  large  library.  Of  course  an  odd  copy  may  be  pro- 
cured now  and  then,  but  the  volumes  are  never  in  the 
market.  Try  at  Spon’s,  Charing-oross. — Viator. 

[2200.] — Quantity  of  Water  per  Head. — 
Mr.  Bateman,  one  of  our  first  hydraulic  engineers,  puts 
the  allowance  of  water  per  head  in  large  towns  at 


thirty  gallons ; but,  in  “ Derraod’s”  case,  twenty  would 
leave  an  ample  margin  for  contingencies.  Ho  must 
take  care  to  make  his  reservoir  large  enough  to  hold 
about  eighty  or  ninety  days’  supply. — E.  E. 

[2203.] — Measurement  of  Glass. — All  panes 
must  be  measured  separately,  the  dimensions  taken 
between  tlie  rebates,  and  all  irregularly-shaped  panes 
must  be  measured  the  extreme  size  each  way. — T.  F.  C. 

[2203.]  — Measurement  of  Glass.  — 1’late 
Glass. — Each  piece  is  measured  superficially.  E.x- 
am])le  : A plate  5ft.  long  and  4ft.  wide  would  be  cliarged 
as  20ft.  Stained  Gl.vss. — Tliis  part  of  the  que-stion 
needs  particnlarising.  If  simply  used  of  one  tint,  in 
square  saslies,  tlion  each  piece  is  charged  according  to 
its  supei-fice,  as  in  plate  glass ; but,  if  fitted  in  lead 
lights,  and  of  different  tints,  it  becomes  a question  of 
agreement.  As  far  as  custom  exists,  the  superficial 
contents  of  the  wliole  window  would  be  charged,  tlie 
shaped  portion  being  at  a liigher  rate,  and  the  border, 
if  any,  bearing  an  extra  cliai-ge. — Ciias.  B. 

[2203.] — Measurement  of  Glass. — Can  the  self- 
evident  fact  of  “ W.  W.’s”  being  in  a state  of  Egyptian 
darkness  be  made  to  serve  to  prove,  even  by  a triumph  of 
chicanery,  that  I am  “ non  compos  mentis  ?”  Because 
he  is  very  verdant,  is  it  a natural  sequence  that  1 am  a 
fool  from  the  caprice  of  circumstances — i.  e.,  the  juxta- 
position? “ W.  W.”  has  no  part  or  lot  in  this  matter. 
He  is  evidently  of  tlie  genus  “meddle  and  muddle;” 
his  freaks  herein  assimilate  to  those  of  a bovine  quad- 
ruped within  the  precincts  of  a porcelain  repository. 
It  is  scarcely  within  the  limit  of  possibility  for  so 
transparent  a query  to  enter  siicli  an  addle-pate,  or  for 
such  an  opaque  cerebral  development  to  be  cognisant 
of  tlie  fact  that  five  distinct  metiiods  exist  of  computing 
the  superficial  contents  of  an  ordinary  Gothic  window. 
Finally,  if,  owing  to  inadequate  mental  calibre  (1)  you 
don’t  comprehend  a question  “ evident  to  the  meanest 
capacity  ;”  or  (2),  oiving  to  insufficiency,  or  total  absence 
of  technical  knowledge,  you  can’t  answer  it,  or  (3), 
owing  to  causes  best  left  unsung,  you  won’t  answer  it, 
but  choose  to  “write  yourself  an  ass”  in  preference, 
don’t  meddle  with  it ; but  rather  take  to  heart  and 
apply  the  trite  maternal  abjuration  ; “ Never  play  ivith 
edged  tools.” — S.  S. 

[2213.] — Satin-wood.  Boards. — Various  coloured 
sticks  made  to  match  fancy  woods  are  procurable  in 
London,  used  by  cabinet  makers  and  marqueterie 
cutters.  It  is  similar  to  sealing  wax.  I believe  that 
no  kind  of  filling  has  been  invented  that  will  alter  its 
colour  too,  as  the  wood  ages,  excepting  for  walnut, 
because  walnut  scarcely  changes  colour  from  one  to  a 
hundred  years  old.  Brimstone  is  good  filling  for  satin- 
wood.  A mixture  of  white  lead  and  litharge  will  stick 
in.  Why  not  run  molten  metal,  brass,  lead,  or  pewter? 
Such  linings  would  improve  the  look  of  the  wood. — 
R.  Charles. 

♦ 

STATUES,  MEMOEIADS,  Etc. 

The  Delisi  Massacre. — On  Friday  week,  which 
exactly  completed  a year  since  the  foul  murder  of 
Mr.  F.  V yner  by  Greek  brigands,  a mural  monument 
to  his  memory  was  placed  in  one  of  the  compart- 
ments in  the  wall  of  the  sonth  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
York  Minster.  It  consists  of  a large  panel  of 
polished  brass,  dispersed  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
an  Early  English  foiliated  cross.  The  panel  is  orna- 
mented with  a bordering  of  blue  enamel  work,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a perpendicular  Gothic  canopy 
supported  by  polished  Devonshire  marble  columns, 
the  caps,  flnials,  and  crockets  being  carved  in  the 
German  Gothic  style.  On  an  oblong  polished  brass 
plate  underneath  is  the  inscription  hi  Homan  cha- 
racters. Below  the  inscription  is  inserted  in  the 
carved  stonework  an  enamelled  brass  quatrerfoil 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Vyner  family.  The  sculp- 
ture is  from  the  chisel  of  IJr.  Earp,  of  London,  and 
the  ornamented  brass  work  is  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  London. 

Brighton. — A fortnight  ago  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  N.  Goulty,  of 
Brighton,  was  unveiled  at  the  Extra-Mural  Ceme- 
tery, Lewes-road.  The  monument,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  £100  by  Messrs.  Bennett,  con- 
sists of  a plain  granite  obelisk,  standing  on  a slab 
of  Yorkshire  stone. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.  Institution  of  Surveyors.  Discussion  on  the 
“Eating  and  Local  Government,”  and  “Local 
Taxation  ” Bills.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  8 p.m. 

Wbdnesd.ay.  Society  of  Arts.  8 p.m. 

Thursday.  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Third  Conversazione  of  the  Season  (at  Sonth 
Kensington  Museum).  8 p.m. 

Saturd.AY.  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street, 
St.  James's.  S winey  Lectures  on  Geology.  Lecture 
X.  By  Dr.  Cobbold,  F.E.S.  8 p.m. 


The  City  Mortuary'. — We  are  glad  that  the 
obstructives  have  been  finally  defeated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council.  In 
spite  of  a resolution  carried  by  the  exertions  of 
those  members  “who  thought  the  present  buildings 
good  enough,”  on  the  4th  of  April,  it  has  been  de- 
termined at  once  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
mortuary,  at  a cost  of  £5,000. 


®«r  ®aWe. 


The  Late  Mr.  II.  F.  Holt. — We  much  regret 
to  note  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Holt.  His  name  was, 
perhaps,  remarks  the  Guardian,  not  as  well  known 
as  it  deserved  to  be  ; but  among  his  friends  he  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  learned  of  art- 
critics  : his  communications  to  various  societies, 
and  his  little  papers  in  Notes  and  Queries,  were 
always  ivelcorae.  At  the  last  meeting  but  one  of  the 
Archmological  Institute  he  spoke  with  his  usual 
energy,  as  well  as  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Society.  There  is  a paper  of  his 
writing  in  the  current  number  of  the  periodical  we 
have  just  named,  and  he.  although  in  the  prime  of 
life,  has  passed  away.  He  held  the  opinion — and  his 
holding  it  was  to  many  a sufficient  reason  for  being 
of  the  same  mind — that  the  much-debated  windows 
at  Fairford  were  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer.  He  was 
particularly  learned  upon  this  artist’s  productions, 
and  for  his  championship  of  the  great  Albrecht’s  wife 
he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  “ Attorney-General  to 
Madame  Diirer,” — which  the  profession  he  followed 
made  most  fitting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work 
he  had  in  hand  upon  the  life  of  Diirer  is  sufficiently 
adv'anced  to  allow  us  to  look  forward  to  its  publica- 
tion. The  interesting  controversy  on  the  Starston 
frescoes  commenced  at  the  penultimate  meeting  of 
the  Archajological  Institute,  and  then  postponed,  will 
never  now  be  completed.  Mr.  Holt  died  on  April  15. 

Lectures  on  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity.— Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  at  Cambridge  University,  has  this  week 
given  the  following  lectures: — Wednesday,  “On 
Engraving Thur.sday  (yesterday),  “ On  Wood- 
cutting;” and  to-day  (Friday),  the  lecture  will  be 
“ On  Lithography.”  The  remaining  lectures  of  the 
May  term  will  take  place  as  follows  : — May  2'2nd, 
“On  Stained  Glass;”  May  23rd,  “On  Enamel;” 
May  24th,  “ On  Mosaic.”  The  lectures  are  given 
at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

The  Limmer  Asphalte. — The  Limmer  Asphalte 
Company  have  obtained  the  contract  for  paving 
Lombard-street,  and  are  proceeding  with  the  work. 
This  asphalte,  though  comparatively  unknown  in 
this  country , is  as  extensively  used  in  Germany  and 
Russia  as  the  Val  de  Travers  has  been  in  France. 
The  streets  of  Berlin,  Hanover,  Magdeburg,  &c., 
are  paved  with  Limmer  asphalte,  and  a portion  of  a 
Bennondsey-street  was  pav'ed  -with  it  last  August. 

The  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. — In  view  of 
the  propo.sed  Tramways  Bill  of  Edinburgh  being 
carried,  public  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  widening  the  North  Bridge,  one  of  the 
main  connections  between  the  old  town  and  the  new. 
The  bridge  was  built  a century  ago  at  a cost  of 
£18,000,  more  regard  being  paid  to  solidity  than  to 
mere  architectural  beauty  in  its  construction.  At 
either  end  the  bridge  is  52ft.  wide,  but  in  the  centre 
it  is  narrowed  to  40ft.,  so  that  taking  17ft.  as  the 
width  over  which  tramivays  will  extend,  this  will 
leave  but  a very  small  space  between  the  footpaths 
and  the  tramways.  A plan  has  been  projected  by 
which  the  bridge  could  be  made  of  the  uniform 
width  of  60ft.  It  is  proposed  to  add  4ft.  of  masonry 
at  the  widest  parts  of  the  bridge,  and  to  add  10ft.  at 
either  side  of  the  narrowest  part  by  means  of  pro- 
jecting iron  beams  supported  by  iron  corbels.  The 
cost  of  widening  the  bridge  in  the  manner  proposed 
is  estimated  at  about  £7,000. 

The  Wall  on  the  Thawdes  Embankment. — 
At  the  last  sittiLg  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  it  was  agreed  to  stay  all  further  action  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  a waU  around  the 
Crown  property  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  until 
the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 

Proposed  New  Opera  House  in  Oxpord- 
STREET. — With  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House  in 
Covent  Garden  unopened,  with  two  of  the  lessees  of 
London  theatres  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  with 
the  known  fact  that  some  of  the  other  London 
theatres  are  not  paying,  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
company  to  build  another  opera  house  in  Oxford- 
street.  The  prospectus  estimates  that  the  cost  of  such 
building,  together  with  restaurant  or  shops,  will  be, 
including  all  fees,  expenses,  &c.,  £17,000  ; the  rent 
to  be  £3,650  to  pay  an  interest  of  £17,000  ; deduct 
from  rent  £500  to  pay  necessary  yearly  expenses, 
&c.,  and  £3150  will  pay  an  interest  of  19  per 
cent,  to  the  investors.  lYhat  an  imagination  the 
promoter  of  the  new  undertaking  must  have  ! Mr. 
■Walter  Emden  is  the  proposed  architect  of  the 
projected  new  opera  house. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Ap.ts. — -In  connection  with  this  idgorous  and 
flouri.shiug  society,  an  art  college  has  been  estab- 
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lished,  to  afford  to  young  artists  and  others  (of  both 
sexes)  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  assistance 
calculated  to  ailvance  them  in  those  branches  of  the 
fiine  arts  in  which  they  may  desire  to  receive  in- 
struction. It  is  proposed  to  commence  the  en.suing 
session  with  the  fidlowing  cla.ss  lectures : — ^Esthetics, 
by  Dr.  Heinemann,  Professor  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
School  of  Science  and  Art;  Anatomy,  by  Mr.  .1.  W. 
Walton ; History  of  the  Fine  Art.s,  by  Dr. 
Heinemann ; Perspective,  by  Mr.  J.  Saddler  ; Upon 
the  orchestra,  its  component  parts,  and  the  elements 
of  musical  composition,  by  Sir.  A.  Gilbert,  K.A. 
Mus.  Besides  these,  there  will  be  courses  of  lectures  on 
“ Decorative  Art,”  and  “ Light  and  Shade  and  Com- 
position and  the  following  class  lectures  are  in 
contemplation, — Architecture,  Geology,  and  Meteoro- 
logy, as  applied  to  landscape  painting,  modelling,  and 
painting.  Members  of  the  society  are  free  to  all 
class  lectures. 

Art  Union  of  London. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union  of  London 
was  held  on  Tuesday  week.  The  report  presented 
to  the  meeting  stated  thated  that  the  depression  in 
tratle,  and  the  war,  had  caused  a falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  subscriptions,  which  this  year  is 
£10,171  7s.  Of  this  sura  £5,040  is  allotted  for 
prizes,  and  £2,681  2s.  lOd.  is  the  cost  of  the  prints, 
&c.  The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  £15,741. 
The  prizes  distributed  include  one  work  of  art  at 
£200,  two  at  £150,  two  at  £100,  two  at  £75,  three 
at  £60,  four  at  50,  besides  nearly  one  hundred 
prizes  of  smaller  value.  In  addition  to  these,  bronze 
vases,  chromo-lithographs,  and  busts  of  the  Princess 
Louise  are  awarded. 

Royal  Architectur-Il  Museum. — This  museum 
will  be  open  to  architects  and  their  friends  from  ten 
a.m.  to  seven  p.m.  daily,  during  the  Conference  of 
Architects,  on  visitors  entering  their  names  in  the 
book  for  that  purpose. 

Bridging  the  Forth. — An  old  plan  for  bridging 
the  Forth  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Dundee 
Advertiser.  The  idea  of  effecting  the  object  w'as,  it 
appears,  very  carefully  considered  by  a skilful 
engineer  more  than  half  a century  ago,  the  engineer 
being  Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
scheme  proposed  was  to  have  a suspension  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Forth  at  Queensferrj',  and  it  was 
designed  in  the  year  1818.  The  bridge  would 
virtually  have  been  three  suspension  bridges  linked 
together,  the  north  abutment  being  at  North  Queens- 
ferry,  the  first  pier  on  Garvie  Island,  and  the  second 
about  midway  between  that  and  the  south  shore  at  a 
point  where  the  foundation  would  only  have  been  10ft. 
under  water.  According  to  the  plans,  the  height  of 
the  bridge  above  high-water  mark  would  have  been 
90ft.,  and  the  north  and  central  spans  would  each 
have  been  2,000ft.,  and  the  southern  span  1770ft. 
These  plans  and  sections  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  intended  to  bring  them  under  the 
notice  of  the  directors  of  the  North  British  Railway, 
as  showing  that  the  proposal  of  bridging  the  Forth 
was  ingeniously  considered  so  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

Asphalte  Pavement  in  the  City. — It  seems 
probable  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  all  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  City  of  London  will  be  paved 
with  asphalte.  The  success  attending  the  experi- 
ments in  Cheapside,  Threadneedle-street,  and  Old 
Broad-street,  has  led  the  inhabitants  of  other  locali- 
ties to  petition  the  Common  Council,  almost  simul- 
taneously, that  their  streets  may  be  at  once  repaved 
with  the  new  material.  IVe  notice  that  the  Corpo- 
ration is  wisely  trying  more  than  one  form  of 
asphalte  before  deciding  which  to  use  generally,  and 
would  advise  a continued  trial  before  any  final  de- 
cision is  arrived  at. 

Technical  Education. — At  the  usual  monthlj' 
meeting  of  the  Liverj'  Committee  it  was  reported  that 
the  Turners’  Company  had  resolved  to  give  the  free- 
dom of  the  company  and  the  silver  medal  as  a reward 
for  the  best  specimen  of  turnery,  and  that  the  com- 
peting works  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Mansion  House. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  expected  to  give  away  the 
prize.  It  was  also  reported  that  measures  were  in 
progress  at  the  East-end  of  London  for  promoting 
technical  education,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Campin  was 
directed  to  inquire  of  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  Tvho  was 
understood  to  be  connected  with  the  matter,  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  measures,  in  order  that  the  committee 
might  be  enabled  to  form  a judgment  as  to  their 
bearing  on  its  action  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
technical  education  by  the  City  companies. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  April  24th,  the 
following  donations  to  the  librarj'  were  announced  : 
“House  of  Commons’ Return  on  Tithes  Commuted 
under  the  Local  Inclosure  Acts,”  “House  of 
Commons’  Return  on  Tithes  Commuted  under  the 
Tithe  Commission,”  by  Lieut.-Col.  G.  A.  Leach  ; 


\V.  Hope’s  lecture  on  “ Sewage  Irrigation,”  b}-  the 
author.  A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  jjassed 
to  the  donors.  The  adjourned  discussion  on  the 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan,  entitled  “ The  Progress 
in  Utilisation  of  Sewage  as  Shown  by  the  Expe- 
rience Gained  upon  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,”  was 
resumed,  and  after  a long  debate  concluded.  At  the 
ordinary  general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  May  1st, 
the  following  donation  to  the  library  was  announced, 
“ Transactions  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  Vol.  XIX.  1869-7(1,”  by  the 
Council  of  that  Society.  A discussion  took  place  on 
the  “ Rating  and  Local  Government”  and  “Local 
Ta.xation”  Bills,  and  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Tower  of  All  Hallows’  Church,  Ufper 
Thame.s-.street. — At  the  meeting  of  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Finance  and 
Improvement  Committee  brought  up  a report  in  refer- 
ence to  taking  down  the  tower  of  All  Hallows’  Church, 
Upper  Thames-street,  for  the  purpose  of  widen- 
ing the  street,  in  which  the  Committee  stated  that, 
after  inquiring  into  the  matter,  they  found  that 
the  parish  expected  the  Commissioners  to  be  at  a 
cost  for  the  works  of  at  least  £5,000,  and  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  Committee  considered  it  was 
not  desirable  to  take  any  further  steps  at  present 
therein,  as  it  appeared  probable  that  the  church 
would  shortly  be  removed  under  the  Union  of 
Benefices  Act,  which  they  thought  very  desirable. 
They  therefore  recommended  that  the  matter  should 
be  allowed  to  drop  for  the  present. 

Fall  of  Houses  in  Bermondsey. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Bermondsey  Vestry  on  Monday  evening, 
the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  reported  that  a house  in 
Anthony-street  had  fallen  down,  but  fortunately 
without  anyone  being  hurt.  This  is  the  second 
house  in  the  street  which  has  fallen,  and  some  of  the 
other  houses  are  said  to  look  as  if  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  follow  suit.  The  attention  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  been  directed  to  these 
dilapidated  building.s,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for 
the  public  safety’s  sake,  the  district  surveyor  has 
taken  such  action  in  the  matter  as  to  prevent 
further  accident. 

National  Gallery. — It  appears,  according  to 
the  Academy,  that  the  Government,  while  advanc- 
ing the  large  sura  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Peel  collection  of  pictures,  does  so  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  the  annual  sum  placed  at  the 
dispo.sal  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  National 
Gallery  is  thus  forestalled  for  a number  of  years. 
The  National  Gallery  had  actually  two  years’ 
(£20,000)  allowance  to  dispose  of ; the  Govern- 
ment have  therefore  advanced  £55,000  to  make  up 
the  £75,000  to  expend  on  this  enormous  quantity  of 
things  by  Wouvermans,  Metzu,  Van  de  Velde, 
Hobbema,  &c.,  &c.,  and  lor  five  years  and  a half 
the  National  Gallery  can  make  no  additions,  except 
by  application  to  the  supreme  authority.  In  this 
case,  one  would  say  Sir  William  Boxall’s  office  will 
not  be  very  onerous  to  him. 

Roman  Remains  in  Mark-lane. — Commenting 
on  the  communication  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
last  week,  the  Rev.  J.  Hoskyns-Abrahall  writes,  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that,  on  examination,  it  would  be 
found  that  in  this  instance  a tesselated  pavement  has 
partially  sunk,  from  there  being  underneath  it  a 
hypocaust.  This,  producing  the  same  “ arch-like 
form,”  has  occurred  at  the  Northleigh  “ Roman 
villa,”  a mile  w^est  of  his  house.  By  adopting  the 
method  used  at  the  site  of  Ancient  Carthage,  the 
Mark-lane  XiOSrpitirov,  or  any  other,  might  be  taken 
to  the  British  Museum  without  the  loss  of  a single 
tessera. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of 
May,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Vignoles,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair,  twelve  candidates  were  balloted  for  and  declared 
to  be  duly  elected,  including  three  members — viz..  Mr. 
William  John  Bird  Clerke,  A.B..  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Ex.  Engineer,  P.W.D.,  Bombay ; M.  Louis  Joseph  Aimc 
Thome  de  Gamoiid,  Paris ; and  Mr.  Robert  Piercy, 
Great  Winehester-street-buildings.  Nine  gentlemen  were 
elected  Associates,  viz. : — Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  Assist- 
ant-Engineer, Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  ; Mr 
George  Cooper,  General  Manager  for  the  Contractors, 
Central  Argentine  Railway  ; Mr.  Henry  Tanner  Fer- 
guson, District  Locomotive  Superintendent,  South  Devon 
and  Cornwall  Railways  ; Mr.  Druitt  Halpin,  Locomotive 
Department,  Scinde,  Punjaub,  and  Delhi  Railway ; Mr. 
Hodgson  Monteith  Layard  Jones,  Old  Broad-street;  Mr. 
Charles  Ferdinand  de  Kierzkhowski,  Great  George-street ; 
Mr.  Walter  Hy.  Maudslay,  East  Greenwich  ; 3Ir.  James, 
Assistant-Engineer,  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Com- 
pany; and  Captain  John  Lidstone  Watts,  R.E.,  Assistant- 
Secretary,  Government  of  India,  P.W.D.,  Calcutta.  The 
Council  reported  that,  acting  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  III.,  Clause  VII.,  of  the  Bye-Laws,  they  had, 
during  the  present  session,  transferred  the  following  gen- 
tlemen from  the  class  of  Associate  to  that  of  Member  : — 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Chapman  Browne,  Herbert  Louis 
-\ugustus  Davis,  George  Eedes  Eachus,  Edward  Gotto, 
Thomas  Manson  Rymer  Jones,  Algernon  Joy,  and  Henry 
Shield, 


An  extensive  and  very  valuable  bed  of  fireclay  has 
recently  been  discovered  on  Kingstown  Down,  in 
Cornwall,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  work  by  a 
joint-stock  company. 

The  new  railroad  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river, 
at  S.  Louis,  has  been  finished,  at  a cost  of  1,000,000 
dollars.  It  is  the  largest  ilrawbridge  in  the  world. 

There  is  some  talk  of  an  industrial  exhibition  at 
SmyiTia. 

The  cost  of  the  new  houses  of  Parliament  to  bo 
erected  at  Berlin  is  estimated  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Council  at  750,000  thalers. 

A new  station  on  the  Tottenham  and  Hampstead 
braneh  of  the  Midland  Railway  was  opened  on  Mon- 
day, called  West  Tottenham  and  Stamford-hill.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  above  district  will  thus  now  have 
direct  access  to  the  City  and  West-end,  via  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.  The  junction  with  the  Mid- 
land Railway  is  at  Kentish-town. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  Bills  for  the  preservation  of 
Wandsworth,  Wimbledon,  and  Putney'  Commons 
have  passed  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Coimnons. 

Waterbcach  Parish  Church,  Cambridgeshire,  was- 
reopened  on  Tuesday  week,  after  being  restored  at  a 
cost  of  £1,000. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a movement  is  about  to  be 
inaugurated  for  the  erection  of  a memorial  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Thwaites  on  the  Tluiraes  Embankment. 

The  Freemasons  of  Oldham  have  opened  a new 
hall,  built  at  a cost  of  about  £2,500,  in  Union-street. 
The  building  is  of  stone. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  to-day 
open  the  tenders  for  the  erection  and  completion  of 
the  new  Chelsea  Embankment,  one  and  a half  mile 
in  length,  and  extending  from  Chelsea  to  the  Old 
Battersea-bridge. 

A few  days  ago  the  roof  of  the  old  parish  church 
of  S.  John,  Bacup,  at  the  west  end,  and  directly 
over  the  organ,  communion-table,  and  reading-desk, 
fell  completely'  in,  reducing  the  entire  place  to  a per- 
fect wreck. 

It  is  said  that  the  old  church  at  Denbigh  is  to  lx; 
converted  into  a grammar  school. 

The  Clerkenwell  Vestry'  have  revoked,  by  a barge 
majority',  their  resolution  to  re-pavo  Exiuouth-street 
with  granite,  and  hav'e  decided  to  use  aspliaitr 
instead. 

A report  from  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  tram- 
ways of  the  Metropolis  -will  shortly-  be  laid  before 
Parliament. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  ordered 
the  renumbering  of  the  houses  in  Great  Winchester- 
street,  Great  Winchester-street-buildings,  and  Win- 
chester-buildings, all  in  the  City. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  resolved,  at 
their  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  to  borrow  £100,000 
from  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  credit  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rate,  to  be  paid  off  by  equal  instalments, 
with  interest,  within  the  term  of  twenty-  years. 


PERSONAX,. 

As  will  be  seen  in  another  colunm,  Mr.  T.  H 
AVy-att  was,  on  Monday  evening  last  re-elected 
President  of  the  Roy-al  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects for  1871-72. 

Captain  Edgeombe,  R.E.,  principal  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Engineering  College,  has  accepted  a pro- 
fessorship in  the  new  Engineering  College  about  to 
be  established  at  home  under  Colonel  Chesney-.  The 
salary  attached  to  the  professorship  is  £600  per 
annum. 

Both  Messrs.  Fry-  and  Neave,  and  Messrs.  Mark- 
wick  and  Thurgood,  who  had  successively  taken  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Chelsea  embank- 
ment, having  raised  objections  to  proceeding  with 
the  work,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  re- 
solved to  invite  further  tenders. 

Sir  William  Tite  has  been  re-elected  a Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  of  Autiqu;iries  for  the  present 
year. 

Professor  Gustav  Jiiger,  the  distinguished  histori- 
cal painter,  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  19th  April,  m his 
63rd  year. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has  offered  to  hand  over 
Columbia  Market  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
upon  such  conditions  as  will  realise  her  intentions 
in  regard  to  the  poor  people  of  the  metropolis. 
Miss  Coutts  has  expended  about  £250,000  upon  the 
market. 

Sir.  AV.  G.  Larkins  gave  a lecture  on  Thursday 
week  before  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  F’ine  Arts,  the  subject  being  “ The  Inlluence  of 
Cheap  Prints  on  Public  Morals.”  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall 
occupied  the  chair. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  recently  laid  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Church  of  S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Willcsden. 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. 

A REMARKABLE  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  ajjpreciation  of  sculpture 
in  England  since  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  It  will  be  remembered  that  then, 
and  long  after,  Power’s  Greek  Slave,  the 
Reading  Girl,  and  the  Amazon,  were  regarded 
as  wonders  of  art ; in  fact,  our  annual  displays 
in  Trafalgar-square  had  consigned  this 
beautiful  craft  to  an  utterly  inferior  position. 
It  was  buried  in  a cellar  ; it  was  represented 
by  puffy  busts  and  commonplace  nudities ; 
we  have  the  same  eternal  A^enus  a hundred 
times  repeated  ; the  same  nymphs,  Dianas, 
daughters  of  the  sun,  and  bathers,  scarcely 
ever,  unless  when  Baily,  or  Gibson,  or  Mac- 
Dowell  figiu-ed  forth  the  human  form,  be- 
traying a gleam  of  genius.  The  first  artist’s 
Eve  at  the  Fountain  enjoyed  a long  reign  ; 
the  second’s  tinted  Aphrodite  disappeared  too 
rapidly  from  public  view  to  become  very 
popular,  though  his  Aurora  brightens  many 
a gallery  ; but  in  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed,  we  have  witnessed  a wonderful 
progress.  No  doubt  the  conventional  types 
intrude  ; still  Cly  tie  dies  on  the  old  approved 
plan  ; still  Musidora  bends  her  bashful  head ; 
still  the  girlish  Nausicaa  sports  among  her 
maidens  ; but  there  are  signs  of  a nobler 
feeling  amid  “ the  jargon  of  the  marble  mart.” 
Much  of  the  degeneration  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  due  to  the  vulgarity  and  igno- 
rance of  English  travellers  abroad.  They 
would  bring  home  statues  ; they  would  have 
them  at  a cheap  rate  ; they  would  insist  upon 
their  commissions  being  executed  swiftly,  as 
if  by  steam.  Hence  the  glut  of  rubbish, 
roughly  cut,  unpolished,  imitative,  and  devoid 
of  thought,  which  is  piled  up  in  every  auction- 
room  of  the  kingdom,  after  satiating  the 
vanity  of  a soon-wearied  possessor.  AYe 
begin  to  perceive,  however — although  the 
indications  are  few,  because  sculpture  is 
not  a popular  art  in  this  country — mani- 
festations of  a better  sentiment  breathing 
through  it.  And  this  is  more  to  be  noticed,  inso- 
much as  we  have  no  supreme  teachers  now. 
The  Greeks  have  dropped  the  chisel,  and  no 
beauty  is  created  from  the  white  bosom  of 
Pentelicus.  The  Italians,  although  they  re- 
joice in  the  quarries  of  Carrara,  are  stationary, 
except  at  intervals,  when  such  an  image  as 
that  of  the  “Dying  Napoleon,”  by  Lara,  fills 
the  imagination  with  awe.  AA^e  cannot  con- 
ceive, however,  a study  of  deeper  interest 
than  that  of  sculpture,  if  only  the  visitor  to 
exhibitions  will  turn  for  awhile  from  the 
jingle  and  glitter  of  the  miscellaneous  depart- 
ments, and  try  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon 
those  figures,  wrought  as  in  solid  snow,  which, 
even  more  than  painting,  make  humanity 
appear  divine.  Nothing  from  the  pencil  of 
Raphael  or  Titian  equals — except,  perhaps,  in 
expression — the  Graces  or  Dancers  of  Canova, 
or  the  Classic  pictures — for  they  are  pictures 
— of  Flaxman.  Compare  them  with  the  life- 
less effigies  of  the  Benoni  school  in  Italy,  and 
of  Banks  and  his  pupils  in  England.  It  was 
not  always  at  beauty  they  aimed ; the  one 
modelled  a pope  and  the  other  a judge. 
Flaxman’s  taste,  indeed,  was  rather  heroic 
than  delicate,  though  he,  too,  could  exercise 
his  magic  upon  the  Mother  of  Love  and  the 
pretty  Cup-bearer  of  the  Gods.  But  in  his, 
as  in  most  other  cases,  professional  necessi- 
ties interfered  grievously  with  the  full 
rijiening  of  a dreamy  and  undaunted  genius. 
Portrait  sculiiture  is  an  abomination.  AVe 
could  have  dispensed  with  Mrs.  Tighe  for 
the  sake  of  a second  Psyche ; and  for  one 
Diedalian  ideal  we  would  surrender  a thou- 
sand monuments  of  the  Yarborough  family. 
Now,  ranging  through  the  exceedingly  im- 
perfect collection  of  sculpture  at  Kensington, 


and  avoiding,  upon  princi])le,  individual 
criticisms,  what  do  we  find  ’?  That  this  mer- 
cenary art  still  predominates,  notwithstanding 
the  imjn’ovements  we  have  referred  to  ; and 
that  a reason  univerfsally  assigned  is  that 
people  will  pay  more  for  their  own  ugliness 
in  marble  than  for  any  vision.  AVith  all  our 
ambition,  shall  we  ever  have  another  Laocoon, 
or  another  Apollo  Belvedere?  Another  A^enus 
of  the  Ca2)itol,  or  Artemis  with  her  bow  ? 
AVe  are  under  some  circumstances  of  disad- 
vantage, vinquestionably.  In  the  first  place, 
our  climate  is  not  jiropitious  to  the  study  of 
the  human  figure  ; in  the  next,  our  manners, 
fashions,  and  modes  of  thinking  interfere 
materially  with  the  freedom  of  art ; then,  our 
sculptors  have  long  been  hami^ered  by  prei)os- 
terous  traditions ; finally,  it  is  possible  that 
they  cannot  command  models  of  the 
type  unless  abroad,  in  the  South.  AVe  would, 
however,  2>oint  out,  both  in  the  Exhibition 
structure,  and  in  the  Aluseum  at  South 
Kensington,  the  curioixs  lines  by  which  this 
most  creative  of  all  arts  has  made  its  way. 
The  Egyjjtians  were  no  lovers  of  beauty, 
but  inordinately  addicted  to  sculpture  ; their 
works  were  at  once  colossal  in  dimensions  and 
deformity  ; they  were  without  ease,  grace,  or 
variety  of  attitude,  stiff,  grim,  and  repulsive 
as  though  they  had  been  executed  by  geometri- 
cians. y^et  that  nation  had  the  highest  sense 
of  the  sublime,  understood  the  projiortions  of 
the  human  form,  and  was  not  without  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  AVhy,  then,  did  it 
never  produce  a lovely  statue  ? AA^as  it  that 
no  loveliness  existed  in  the  land  ? AA^e  are 
constrained  to  this  o^nnion,  because  beauty, 
though  born  in  Egypt,  was  never  born  of  it, 
a view  not  discredited  by  the  exainjile  of 
Cleopatra,  whose  face  has  been  so  often 
libelled  in  pictiu'es  and  statues,  since  Cleo- 
patra was  a Greek  of  the  2>urest  Grecian  blood. 
The  specimens  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
British  IMuseum  may  profitably  be  examined, 
after  those  at  South  Kensington  and  in  the 
new  Exhibition  buildings.  But,  of  course, 
ancient  Greece  bears  away  the  j)alm.  It  is 
imjpossible  for  our  artists  not  to  imitate  its 
types.  Being  j)erfect,  they  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Being  perfect,  variation  from  them 
means  degeneracy.  AA’here  is  it  conceivable 
that  any  man  can  excel  Alinerva  Callimorjihus, 
or  the  Amazon  whose  limbs  were  so  exquisite 
in  outline  that  some  of  those  Pagans  adored 
her  as  they  did  the  Callijayge  ? It  simply 
remains,  therefore,  as  we  cannot  be  rivals 
of  the  Athenians,  to  be  their  qiu^iils. 
In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  our  scidptors  do  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  antique  masters,  but  in 
a very  narrow  sense.  To  copy  is  not  to  study. 
All  the  chalk  A^enuses  de  Medici,  Niobe 
groups,  Cupids,  Hebes,  Hercules,  and  Dianas 
in  the  world  will  not  make  an  artist.  These 
are  no  more  than  exercises  to  the  eye  and 
hand  : for  there  is  a science  in  sculpture  not 
to  be  acquired  by  mechanical  practice. 
Observe  the  horses  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  and 
conqjare  them  with  the  rigid  and  lifeless  ex- 
periments of  Oriental  art.  The  Greeks  knew 
how  to  vary  their  figures,  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, in  the  attitudes  of  prejraring  to  run, 
striking,  bearing  a weight,  making  ready  to 
leap,  leaning,  fiying,  and  falling,  and  Flax- 
man  lays  great  stress  iqron  these  jroiuts.  They 
never  forget  the  attributes  of  their  statues, 
divine  or  human,  but  never  forced  them  into 
melodramatic  prominence.  And  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  was  spread  by  them  over  the  entire 
form — it  was  as  ajrparent  in  the  foot  as  in  the 
face.  All  these  are  delicacies  of  art  impossible 
to  overvalue  ; nevertheless,  they  are  too  fre- 
quently missed  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that 
sculjrture  must  be  inferior  because  it  is 
modern,  or  we  should  be  guilty  of  ingratitude 
to  Pisano,  Donatello,  Ghiberti,  Alichaol 
Angelo,  Cellini,  and  Da  ATnci,  all  of  whom 
are  illustrated  in  the  favoured  region  of  South 
Kensington.  Moreover,  we  have  mentioned 
Canova,  Flaxman,  Gibson,  and  Baily,  Flax- 
man’s  most  illustrious  jniiJil.  It  may  be  hojred 
that  the  school  founded  by  them  will  be  en- 
larged and  enriched,  as  our  younger  artists 


may  enlarge  ami  enrich  it  if  they  will  only 
resist  the  temptations  which  the  tastes  of  our 
time  too  often  hold  out  to  them,  es])ecially 
those  of  rapid  work,  of  simpering  prettiness, 
of  dramatic  attitudes,  of  fantastic  accessories, 
and  of  servile  imitation,  in  nothing  is  the 
art  of  design  put  to  a more  crucial  test  than 
in  the  concejition  of  a statue  ; it  is  excessively 
difficult  to  avoid  remoulding  some  old  work, 
and  equally  so  to  avoid  mannerism  in  a new 
one.  Yet  the  art  is  so  exquisite  in  itself  that 
no  love  and  no  jratience  can  be  said  to  be 
thrown  away  iqion  it. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAAATNGS  ATl’HE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBriTON. 

WE  have  already  stated  that  the  collection 
of  architectural  drawings  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  does  not  conqn-ise  many 
new  drawings,  nor,  indeed,  any  that  have  been 
aiqrarently  made  for  the  jJurpose,  nor  can  they 
be  even  considered  fairly  representative  of  the 
jrast  work  of  the  whole  of  the  profession.  A 
great  many  of  our  first  architects  have  not 
responded  at  all  to  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  others  have  only  contributed 
a drawing  or  two  that  they  might  hapiren  to 
have  by  them.  The  Gothic  school  in  j)ar- 
ticular  is  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  such 
names  from  the  catalogue  as  Street,  Burges, 
Seddon,  Penfield,  Shaw,  Christian,  and  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Alessrs.  Barry,  AA^ater- 
house,  and  AA'^yatt  are  large  contributors,  and 
several  of  the  recent  competitions  have  fur- 
nished sjrecimens  of  such  work  as  is  usually 
lu’oduced  under  such  high-jrressure  circum- 
stances. On  the  Avhole,  the  number  and  im- 
j)ortance  of  architectual  drawings  that  have 
been  sent  is  sufficient  to  render  it  desirable 
that  we  should  record  them,  and  note  their 
individual  character,  as  we  jjropose  to  do 
u^ron  this  occasion  ; and  we  may  again,  per- 
haps, consider  their  general  bearing  as  to  the 
history  of  architecture  in  our  day  and  the 
jrromise  they  afford  for  the  future.  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Barry’s  competition  design  for 
the  Foreign  Office  stands  first  on  the  list — a 
monotonous  three-decker  pile  of  modern 
Italian,  with  an  inelegant  central  block  to  the 
side  facing  the  Park,  and  the  angles  are 
marked  by  pavilion-roofed  towers,  which  are 
the  best  features  in  the  design,  and  sufficiently 
stately.  AVe  turn,  however,  from  a contem- 
plation of  its  somewhat  commonplace  detail, 
Avith  a sigh  of  relief  to  Mr.  E.  Sharpe’s  beau- 
tiful drawings  of  the  interior  of  the  church  of 
S.  Edydius,  immediately  above  the  last  des- 
cribed, and  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  Tournay 
Cathedral,  hung  as  a pendant  near.  Mr.  E. 
M.  Barry’s  jDerspective  view  of  the  Cannon- 
street  Hotel  claims  attention  as  the  represen- 
tative of  an  imjjortant  finished  work ; the 
same  character  of  high-roofed  angular  wings 
to  those  remarked  iipon  above  give  the  prin- 
ci^^al  character  to  the  fagade,  but  the  manner 
in  which  the  turrets  are  attached  to  one  side 
of  these,  and  crowned  with  quasi-spires,  gives 
them  a lop-sided  and  unhap{.)y  effect.  The 
building  is  undoubtedly  a striking  one,  from 
its  height  and  mass,  but  the  detail  is  not 
what  we  ought  to  expect  from  our  architectual 
Royal  Academician.  Alessrs.  Came  and 
Jowers’s  draAving  of  villas  at  Lancing  does 
not  deserve  its  prominent  position  on  the  line; 
whereas  Messrs.  Sjieakman  and  Charles- 
worth’s  conqAetion  design  for  Manchester 
Town  Hall,  which  is  in  the  row  above,  might 
fairly  have  claimed  to  have  changed  jjlaces 
Avith  it.  This  is  not  the  best  point  of  vieAV  of 
their  proposed  building,  and  sIioavs  a some- 
what heavy  and  inelegant  grouping,  and  other 
parts,  as  Avell  as  the  smoking  toAver  in  the 
distance,  have  decidedly  a modern  manufac- 
turing look  about  them.  Air.  I).  Brandon’s 
Bayham  Abbey  is  a large  modern  mansion, 
with  sundry  Elizabethan  trapjiings,  Avhich 
might  Avell  be  dispensed  Avith,  seeing  that 
there  is  not  much  of  Elizabethan  feeling  in 
the  design.  Sundry  sham  gables,  covered 
Avith  vapid  scroll-AVork,  are  offensively  obtru- 
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Rive.  ]\rr.  Soiliy’s  Tovn  Hall,  llromlcy,  is 
rejireseiited  hy  a clear  and  vigorous  drawing, 
l)nt,  with  sonic  merit  in  arrangement,  jiartakes 
too  much  of  tlie  jnevalent  vulgar  oharactei'  of 
'\'ictorian  (lotliic,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  spiky 
lancet  heads  of  the  windows  of  the  belfry 
stage  of  the  tower.  Mr.  E.  ]M.  Harry's  beau- 
tiful drawing  of  his  design  for  the  National 
Gallery  deserved,  for  its  own  sake,  as  well 
from  the  importance  it  attained  and  from  its 
success  in  the  competition,  a jiosition  on  the 
line  of  sight,  rather  than  that  allotted  to  it  on 
the  top  row.  The  too  great  number  of  its 
domes  and  turrets,  and  non-predominance  of 
any  one  of  them,  is  the  defect  of  the  design, 
which  otherwise  is  grandiose.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  what  relation  the  jiractical, 
well-lighted  portion  of  the  structure  can  have 
to  these  colonnaded  and  purely  ornamental 
jiarts.  Utility  is  certainly  not  the  grinding- 
stone  of  modern  Classic  arcliitects.  The  ex- 
hibition below  of  hlessrs.  Banks  and  Barry’s 
new  building  for  the  use  of  the  learned  and 
scientific  societies  at  Burlington  House  will 
serve  to  keep  in  memory  the  structure  which 
has  been  at  a standstill  in  Biccadilly  for  so 
long  a time  that  we  wonder  the  police  have 
not  ordered  it  to  move  on.  It  might  remain 
at  a standstill,  however,  for  all  the  interest 
we  can  manage  to  feel  in  it,  notwithstanding 
that  the  metropolis  is  as  yet  ignorant  of 
any  archway  of  similar  gigantic  dimensions, 
as  that  which  we  are  so  often  told  forms  its 
principal  featirrc,  and  we  certainly  woidd 
ourselves  devoutly  pray  that  it  might  never 
attain  to  the  eminence  that  the  proposed  row 
of  terminal  ornaments  would  give  it.  These 
hybrids  between  pots  and  pyramids  actually 
overtop  the  chimneys  that  appear  in  the  design. 
In  the  next  bay  of  the  corridor  we  have  IMr. 
Verity’s  successful  design  for  Messrs.  Spiers 
and  Pond’s  proposed  structure,  to  be  called 
“ The  Criterion.”  It  is  well  massed,  but  very 
heavy  in  the  part  below  the  lofty  pavilion  roofs. 
I’lie  detail  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  in 
the  Cannon-street  Station,  and  the  great 
archway  over  the  entrance  might  rival  that 
of  Burlington  House,  but  has  not  the  same 
excuse  on  the  score  of  utility.  Below  it  is  a 
very  good  but  too  brown  a drawing  of  one  of 
the  entrance  archways  of  Amiens  Cathedral 
facade,  which  of  course,  being  as  purely 
ornamental  in  its  purpose  as  IMr.  Verity’s, 
might  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  disprove  what  we  have  above 
advanced  on  the  subject.  There  is  truth, 
however,  in  the  objection  which  might  be 
applied  to  both  cases,  though  the  vast  ai'ch- 
way  at  Amiens  has  claims  to  regard  as  a work 
of  art,  encrusted  as  it  is  with  sculpture,  to 
which  the  other,  of  course,  has  no  pretensions. 
jVIr.  E.  ]\I.  Barry,  and  IMessrs.  Banks  and 
Barry,  who  are  large  contributors,  appear 
again  side  by  side  below,  the  former  with  four 
delicate  drawings  in  one  frame  for  a new 
House  of  Commons  Division  Ijobby  and 
Beading-room,  as  proposed  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  which  his  talent  for  arrange- 
ment is  conspicuous,  though  con-ect  taste  as 
to  detail  is  not  so.  As  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Ayrton  prevented  the  execution  of  these  de- 
signs, and  carried  out  some  less  important 
ones  under  other  superintendence.  Bylaugh 
House,  Norfolk,  the  subject  of  IMessrs. 
Banks  and  Barry’s  drawing,  is  a large  and 
certainly  stately  building  of  an  Elizabethan 
character,  in  wliich,  fortunately,  a profusion 
of  their  objectionable  pyramid-pots  are  over- 
shadowed by  well-grouped  masses  of  chim- 
neys. IMessrs.  A.  Smith  and  T.  Bisley  ex- 
hibit a preposterous  design  for  a sham  modern 
castle,  called  Castle  Carr,  Yorkshire,  “not 
yet  completed : ” such  a ridiculous  travesty 
of  feudal  architecture  ought  never  to  have 
been  commenced  in  this  century.  jMr.  T.  11. 
Longford’s  drawing  of  a restoration  of 
Henry  the  Third’s  tondj  in  'Westminster 
Abbey  is  hung  too  high  for  close  inspection  ; 
it  seems  a creditable  and  careful  piece  of 
work,  but  sadlj^  injured  by  the  tasteless  way 
in  which  the  inscrijition  is  appended,  and  the 
drawing  finished  with  a heavy  background  ; 


«as  a ])cndant  i.s  hung  a similar  restoration  of 
the  shrine  of  Ivlward  the  Confessor,  also  by 
Mr.  Longford.  Better  in  having  a clear 
background,  the  rolicpiary  above  the  shrine  a]>- 
pears  too  insiginticant  for  the  substructure, 
hlr.  J.  Crawley  has  a good  drawing  of  the 
first  ap2U'025riate  and  unpretending  country 
mansion  we  have  come  to.  It  is  in  fair  har- 
mony with  old  English  work,  and  yet 
adapted  to  modern  requirements.  It  is  .said 
to  be  in  Hertfordshire.  IMessrs.  IMills  and 
Murgatroyd  have  sent  their  competitive  de- 
sign for  the  Natural  History  IMuseum  upon 
the  site  of  the  Exhibition  building  of  1HG:2. 
Above  the  prineijjal  cornice  line  they  have 
indulged  themselves  in  all  the  meretricious 
weaknesses  of  the -modern  Italian  style  ; but 
if  all  their  pep])er-ca,stors,  vases,  and  sham 
gables  were  swept  away,  the  substructure  in 
its  massing  anti  general  features  would  ajrjiear 
very  meritorious.  The  drawing  is  a delicate 
one,  executed  in  sejiia.  Far  inferior  is 
the  gin-jialace-like  block  of  building  above, 
j)oised  upon  a few  sheets  of  plate  glass, 
entitled  “ Proposed  j^remises  for  IMessrs. 
Brandon  in  Oxford-street,  by  S.  Giles.” 
The  Sailors’  Home,  Bombay,  by  ,L  hi. 
Anderson,  is  a suitable  and  well-thought-out 
design  under  novel  conditions,  and  the  detail 
of  the  light  colonnades  of  the  verandas 
which  surround  the  building  will  repay  a 
close  examination.  Below  this  drawing  is 
another  by  hlr.  Charles  Barry  (of  the  firm 
of  Banks  and  Barry)  of  his  great  work, 
Dulwich  College.  The  drawing  does  not  do 
the  building  credit,  for  although  the  compo- 
sition is  formal  and  the  detail  by  no  means 
first-rate,  the  work  itself  exhibits  the  evi- 
dences of  lavish  expenditure  of  careful  thought 
throughout.  A drawing  of  the  interior  of 
the  great  hall  hangs  near.  The  roof  is  j^onderous 
and  overdone,  though  well-intentioned  and  am- 
bitious. The  last  drawing  in  this  bay  is  the 
first  of  the  numerous  contributions  of  IMr. 
Alfred  ’Waterhouse.  It  represents  the  new 
buildings  of  Conville  and  Cains  College,  at 
Cambridge,  facing  the  King’s  Parade.  The 
drawing  is  an  able  one,  from  Mr.  'IVaterhouse’s 
own  hand,  and  the  building  unquestionably 
j)icturesque,  and  has  over  the  entrance  arch- 
Avay  a lofty  tower  with  corbelled  circular 
turrets  at  each  angle,  and  is  covered  with  a 
sjrire  flanked  by  high  chimneys.  The  arch- 
way is  low  and  semi-circular-arched-headed. 
I’he  dormers  are  bold,  and  the  details  a sort 
of  Burgundian  version  of  Italianising  Late 
Gothic  ; the  double  stone  roof  of  the  oriel  at 
the  angle  of  the  building  is,  however,  heavy, 
even  for  the  style  that  he  has  adopted  in  this 
instance.  IMr.  Horace  Jones’s  British  and 
Irish  Magnetic  Telegrajdi  office  in  Thread- 
needle-street  is  a thoroughly  Victorian 
version — or  rather  we  should  say  corruption — 
of  Italian  architecture,  which  we  cannot  stooj) 
to  criticise.  It  is  of  the  City  civic.  jMr. 
J.  II.  Pollen  exhibits  a drawing  of  much 
interest,  that  for  the  decoration  of  the 
])rincipal  entrance  archway  to  the  museum  at 
()xford.  It  is  a curious  and  original  experiment 
founded  iqron  Venetian  work,  as  exjiounded  by 
hlr.  Buskin.  IMr.  Pollen  is  not  answerable 
for  the  un^ileasantly  exaggerated  iiointed  arch 
of  the  .Oldening.  AVe  fail  to  see  much  irower 
in  the  treatment  of  the  delicate  ornamentation, 
and  could  wish  the  figures  and  animals 
selected  for  illustration  freer  from  what  looks 
like  distortion  or  caricature  ; still  there  is 
in  it  an  exemjilifi cation  of  the  lamj-)  of  sacri- 
fice, not  unmingled  with  sjiarkles  from  that  of 
life,  which  deserve  recognition.  Beneath  a 
nightmare-like  vision  of  a cathedral  sent  to 
the  Lille  competition  by  Isaac  Holden  and 
kSon,  and  a tamer  but  saner  one  prejiared  as 
a Boyal  Academy  j>robationei'’s  drawing  by 
some  nameless  student  hung  beside  it,  is  a 
drawing  by  IMr.  T.  II.  AY  yatt,  the  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  This  is  his 
competition  design  for  the  Alanchester  Town 
Hall.  It  is  sjjoilt  by  the  hideous  couqjilation 
of  boxes  piled  up  as  a spire  over  the  central 
block  of  the  building,  otherwise  the  angles 
arc  rounded  off,  and  crowned  by  small  domes 


in  a manner  that  is  picturesque,  and  the 
main  story  is  not  without  dignity.  'I’he 
entrance  archway  rescndjles  that  which  the 
world  may  yet  hope  to  see  at  “The  Criterion,” 
grandiose,  but  injured  in  this  case  by  the 
pedimented  doorway  within,  which  seems  to 
proclaim  the  inutility  of  the  great  archway 
that  overshadows  it.  Beneath  is  a drawing 
of  two  of  the  blocks  of  building  of  which  S. 
Thomas’  Hosjjital,  by  IMr.  Currey,  are  com- 
posed. Here  they  are  seen  in  all  their  naked 
ugliness,  rendered  unnecessarily  chilling  by 
the  coldness  of  the  drawing  itself.  Mr.  T.  II. 
AYyatt  has  also  a large  di-awing  of  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  new  Liverpool  Exchange,  a 
melancholy  work,  with  the  ugliest  of  curved 
jjavilion  roofs  over  the  centre  and  ends  of  the 
wings  that  were  ever  invented.  Mr.  G. 
Truefitt’s  Bank  at  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  is 
a very  clever  and  satisfactory  rendering  of 
the  local  method  of  timber  construction,  but 
the  drawing  is  cold  and  unattractive.  Mr. 
C.  II.  Thomas’  AVest-end  mansion  would  pass 
muster  among  modern  sjjeculating  builders’ 
work  of  the  first  class,  were  it  not  for  the 
abortions  of  roofs  he  has  disfigured  it  with. 
Mr.  II.  A.  Darbishire  has  a drawing  of  his 
Columbia  IMaiket,  Shoreditch,  a structure 
which,  architecturally  sjieaking,  is  beneath 
contempt.  AVhat  would  our  Mediaeval 
ancestors  have  said  if  they  had  known  that 
such  stuff  would  ever  be  fathered  ujron  the 
Gothic  style,  which  they  refined  with  such 
infinite  care  ? Mr.  AA'^aterhouse’s  drawing, 
in  his  best  style,  of  the  central  hall  for  the 
new  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  is  quite  a relief  after  the  contem- 
}:)lation  of  the  last.  This  is  in  the  round- 
arched  style,  in  which  he  i.s  comparatively  at 
home.  Messrs.  Salamons  and  Jones  have  sent 
a drawing  of  the  exterior  of  their  Beform 
Club  at  Manchester — another  of  the  striking 
modern  Gothic  buildings  for  which  that  city 
is  becoming  famous.  The  general  scheme  of 
facade  is  good,  but  the  detail  wanting  in 
jnirity  and  refinement,  and  the  angle  turrets 
are  heavy,  and  their  upper  story  more  novel 
than  2^1easing.  IMr.  Edis’s  small  warehouse  in 
Budge-row,  City,  is  a tolerably  satis- 
factory treatment  of  a difficult  problem,  the 
treatment  of  a mere  slice  in  a street.  Here 
the  Mediaeval  style  he  has  adopted  is  certainly 
the  most  for  the  purpose.  IMr 

Josei)h  Clarke’s  Iloddesdon  Church  has  a 
high  tower  with  a saddle-backed  roof.  The 
two  main  stories  of  the  tower  are  not  very 
harmonious.  IMr.  AV.  H.  Brakspear  sends 
what  lie  calls  a “ dujrlicate  drawing”  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  jrrepared  for  Sir 
Charles  Barry  in  1843 — no  one  will  regret 
the  modifications  afterwards  made  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work.  Below  is  a very 
clever  and  effective  sketch  of  part  of  the 
triforium  in  AVestminster  Abbey,  by  Mr. 
AVaterhouse.  Alongside  of  this  is  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell’s  architectural  composition  entitled 
“ Laborare  est  orare,”  a light  and  delicate 
drawing  of  some  monks  in  a ^Mediseval 
Italian  cloister  engaged  in  carving  various 
figures,  and  next  to  this  is  certainly  the  most 
jiowerful  and  able  drawing  we  have  yet  seen 
by  IMi’.  B.  P.  Spiel's,  of  the  portico  of  Esneh 
Temple.  In  the  centre  of  this  bay  is  a de- 
sign by  Mr.  James  Fergusson  for  the  Albert 
Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
four  smaller  editions  of  it  which  surround 
the  central  and  larger  one,  we  must  own  that, 
although  ojien  to  criticism  in  point  of  detail, 
it  is  a fine  massive  jiile,  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Air.  Scott’s  bii'dcage  like  one  that 
has  been  erected.  There  is  no  question  here  of 
the  manifest  ability  of  the  jiiers  to  support 
the  arches,  and  the  stone  dome  with  the 
seated  figures  at  the  angles  fitly  and  har- 
moniously crown  the  whole  ; the  arches  are 
semicircular,  and  Bomanesque  in  feeling. 
Had  the  central  monument  been  raised  upon 
such  a flight  of  stejis  as  Air.  Scott’s,  and  the 
smaller  ones  at  the  angles  left  at  the  bottom, 
the  effect  would  be  vastly  improved.  Air. 
J.  James  exhibits  here  two  drawings  of  his 
Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham.  AA'e  pre- 
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fer  ilic  vieAV  from  tho  hack,  wliicli  is  i)ictu- 
rcsque ; the  treatment  of  tho  detail  of  tlie 
fa(jade  is  indifferent,  and  spoils  Avhat  other- 
wise might  have  been  a fair  design.  Mr  'W. 
Haywood’s  liouses,  shown  in  his  drawing  of 
the  Holborn  Viaduct,  are  very  uninteresting, 
and  Mr.  Marrable’s  Chancel  of  S.  Peter’s, 
Deptford,  though  clever  in  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  is  not  a style  of  cccclesiastical 
architecture  at  all  to  be  desired.  ]\Ir.  Pollen 
has  sent  a curious  aiid  suggestive  drawing  for 
the  treatment  of  the  timber  and  ]>laster  work 
of  a ceiling.  Unfortunately,  it  is  Imng  rather 
too  high  for  examination.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  executed  at  Blukling  Hall.  Mr.  W. 
AVhite  has  also  his  design  for  S.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Highbury,  with  a stately  nave,  but 
the  central  tower  sadly  wants  raising;  and 
IMr.  J.  II.  Metcalfe  has  a charming  pen-and-ink 
drawing  of  Burford  Hall,  C^heshire ; the 
buildings  are  unpretendingly  and  well  treated. 
In  the  next  bay  are  several  large  drawings, 
of  which  the  cliief  are  Sir  J.  Pennethorne’s 
original,  intermediate,  and  the  executed  de- 
sign for  the  Univer.sity  of  London  in  Bur- 
lington Gardens.  These  ai’c  drawn,  unfor- 
tunately, to  very  different  scales,  Avhich 
renders  a comparison  difficult,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  many  regrets  would  be  wasted  over 
the  second  version,  in  a sort  of  Italian  Gothic, 
Avhich  was  paj’tially  commenced.  IMr.  E.  M. 
Barry  appears  again  here  with  a characteris- 
tic and  rather  vigorously  composed  design 
for  a toAvn  mansion  for  the  Grosvenor  estate. 
Mr.  Henry  DaAvson  has  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
his  extensive  building  for  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Watford,  and  IMr.  ’F.  II.  Watson 
his  premiated  design  for  the  same  building ; 
the  former  is  decidedly  the  more  practical. 
IMr.  D.  Brandon  exhibits  the  elevations  of  the 
two  fagades  of  his  Junior  Carlton  Club,  and 
ilr.  Gibson  his  Birmingham  branch  office 
of  the  National  Provincial  Bank.  In  the 
next  bay  are  Messrs.  Speakman  and  Charles- 
worth’s  really  effective  design  for  the  Man- 
chester Town  Hall  and  portions  of  ]Mr.  J.  O. 
Scott’s  more  pretentious  one  ; the  interior 
of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Emmanuel’s  new 
synagogue ; and  a very  pretty  drawing  of  a 
thoroughly  old  English  looking  mansion  in 
Ilei'tfordshire,  by  Mr.  J.  CraAvley,  and 
another  by  Mr.  Edis  at  Buckden,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, apparently  tinted  by  the  same 
hand,  and,  the  entrance  arcliAvay  excepted,  the 
same  remark  might  apply  to  the  architectural 
detail ; the  grouping,  however,  is  not  so  good. 
The  Aveakly-tinted  drawing  of  iMr.  G.  Goldie’s 
Pro-Cathedral  at  Kensington  does  not  do  jus- 
tice to  that  really  fine  interior.  We  have 
here  also  Mr.  Ilorace  Jones’s  Smithfield 
Markets,  of  which  Ave  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  higher  terms  than  of  the  former 
draAving  of  his  mentioned  by  tis.  We  con- 
sider this,  on  the  wliole,  a fairly-treated  biAild- 
ing  for  tho  purpose,  although  Ave  never 
could  understand  the  use  of  so  nuich  inflam- 
mable timber  in  its  roofing,  and  fear  it  might 
be  easily  destroyed  if  any  neighbouring  build- 
ing Avere  to  catch  fire.  The  last  draAving  in 
this  comjjartment  is  a most  important  one, 
and  of  present  interest ; it  is  that  of  the  ncAV 
Natural  History  IMuseums  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Although  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  domical  terminations  of  all  the  toAvers, 
and  woirld  Avish  to  see  the  Avhole  of  these 
thorougldy  and  radically  reAused,  Ave  con- 
sider the  main  part  of  the  structiu-e  simjAly 
and  Avell  treated,  and  it  woidd  form  an  im- 
posing public  building.  The  style  is  Round- 
arched  Romanesque,  but  in  the  ranges  of 
panels  beloAV  the  AvindoAvs  Gothic  forms  are 
introduced,  Avhich  Ave  should  recommend  to 
be  avoided.  In  the  next  bay  Ave  have  a man- 
sion, Greenhurst,  near  Dorking,  by  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn,  jAicturesque,  but  a little  Avanting  in 
repose  ; Mr.  Emerson’s  fountain  at  Bombay, 
rather  a close  imitation  of  a fountain  designed 
by  Mr.  Burges — but  as  this  is  a very  good 
variation  upon  an  excellent  tune,  Ave  ai’e  glad 
that  it  has  been  actually  carried  out ; another 
country  mansion  by  IMr.  CIrawley  Ave  do 
not  like  so  Asmll  as  his  last  described. 


Mr.  L.  Collmann  has  an  It.alian  dining-room 
ceiling  at  Deysbrook,  West  Derby,  near 
Liverpool, harmonioiAsly  decorated.  Here, also, 
are  tAvo  more  of  iMr.  Longfield’s  able  and 
careful  restorations  of  tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ; and  a restoration  of  a Perpendievdar 
screen  in  Paignton  Church,  Devon,  by  AY. 
Brakspear ; and  of  mosaic  pavements  in  Can- 
terbury Cathedral  and  AATstminster  Abbey, 
by  Mr.  F.  Judge  ; a pretty  little  design  for 
parish  schools,  Chesham,  Bucks,  by  Mr. 
Morton  M.  Glover,  Avho  also  sends  a draAving 
for  a proposed  Congregational  Church  at 
Stamford-hill — a vast  improvement  upon  the 
usual  character  of  such  birildings  ; and  Mr. 
AVorthington  his  grandiose  design,  in  not  very 
satisfactory  Gothic,  for  IManchester  Town 
Hall.  In  the  next  compartment,  among  a 
number  of  drawings  of  little  interest,  we  have 
creditable  schools  at  Malton,  by  Messrs.  Al- 
dridge and  AA^illis  ; a Parisian-looking  design 
for  a museum,  by  Mr.  Spiers  ; Ephin  Cathe- 
dral, by  jMr.  Goldie,  a heavy  and  not  prepos- 
sessing Avork  ; and  a good  pen-and-ink  draAv- 
ing of  a rather  fine  interior  of  hall,  by  AV. 
Lee,  part  of  a conqAetition  design  for  the 
Manchester  Toavii  Hall.  The  best  AVork  in 
the  next  bay  is  Messrs.  George  and  A'aughan’s 
Bodegas,  in  Granada,  for  the  Duke  of 
AATllington.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  has  his  design 
for  the  Albert  Hall,  a composition  on  a qua- 
trefoil  plan,  Avith  a central  dome  over  the 
crux  and  semi-domes  over  each  Aving,  in  ela- 
borate Romanesque  ; and  Sir  ]M.  I).  AVyatt  a 
number  of  pretty  but  slight  architectural 
sketches.  In  the  next  bay  avc  find  a feAV  old 
friends,  and  among  them  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby’s 
competition  drawing  for  the  Midland  Station 
and  Hotel  at  S.  Pancras  ; Mr.  E.  Barry’s  ex- 
terior of  CreAve  Hall,  and  interior  of  the  restored 
S.  Stephen’s  Crypt,  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
a someAvhat  picturesque  structure  forming 
tho  entrance  to  the  Market-place  at  Ayles- 
bmy,  by  Mr.  David  Brandon  ; and  Mr.  G. 
Truefitt’s  Bank  at  IManchester,  Avhich  is  more 
quaint  than  architecturally  correct.  In  the 
next  compartment  Ave  have  several  of  tho 
really  fine  drawings  which  the  IManchester 
Town  Hall  competition  called  forth,  in  the 
centre  that  of  IMr.  G.  O.  Scott,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  those  of  Messrs.  Speakman  and 
CharlesAvorth,  while  below  is  that  of  Mr. 
AVaterhoiAse,  with  one  submitted  for  the 
Assize  Courts  in  the  same  tOAvn  by  Mr.  Frede- 
rick Maw,  Avho  kindly  gave  a Classic  as  well 
as  a Gothic  dream  to  choose  from.  IMr. 
Emerson  has  here  his  Allahabad  Cathedral, 
and  Mr.  T.  AA^yatt  his  Mansion  in  Park-lane  for 
Sir  D.  C.  Majoribanks  ; and  in  the  last  bay 
we  have  in  the  centre  Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s 
General  Credit  Offices,  Lothbiuy ; a bank 
erected  at  Salisbury,  by  Mr.  Henry  Hale  ; a 
fine  draAving  of  the  interior  of  Sherborne 
Abbey,  by  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  Avho 
also  send  their  rather  overdone  reredos  of 
Chichester  Cathedral  ; Mr.  Darbishire’s 
parody  of  a cathedral  interior  in  the  hall  of 
his  Columbia  Market ; and  a heavy-looking 
Scotch  mansion,  by  IMessrs.  Peddie  and  Kin- 
near,  entitled  NeAvtonaird,  Dumfries-shire. 
The  feAV  foreign  architectural  draAvings  that 
have  been  contributed  Ave  may  notice  upon 
some  future  occasion,  but  the  space  which  we 
have  devoted  to  this  collection  of  architectural 
draAvings  is  as  much  as  Ave  can  spare  upon 
the  present  occasion. 



YIOLLET  LE  DUG’S  “DICTIONNAIRE 
RAISONNE  DE  L’ ARCHITECTURE 
FRANCAISE.”* 

vn. 

^HE  question  of  the  vaulting  of  the  tran- 
sept  is  solved  in  a simple  fashion  by 
means  of  barrel  va’ulting  beloAV  the  spring- 
ing line  of  the  abutting  quadrant  arch  Avhich 
resists  the  thrust  of  the  main  vault.  (See 


* Dictiotmaire  raisoniuS  rte  I'arcliitecture  Frangaise 
(lu  XI.  au  XVI.  Siecle,  par  M.  ViOLi.ET  LE  Due,  Architecte 
dll  Gouverament,  Inspoateur-geueral  des  Edifices  D'oees- 
saius.  IOa'oIs.  ; Svo.;  Morel,  Paris,  1851 — 18CS. 


Fig.  I I,  on  last  Avoiffi’s  sheet  of  illustra- 
tions.) ’J’his  system  of  constniction  rendered 
the  churches  dark  and  gloomy  when  necessity 
compelled  them  to  be  large,  and  though 
this  might  suit  the  south  of  sunny  Fi'ance, 
yet  it  Avas  found  inapplicable  to  the  duller, 
cloudier  climate  of  the  north.  Direct  light 
was  there  found  to  be  an  imperious  neces- 
sity ; but  how  to  supply  this  Avant,  and  at 
the  same  time  obtain  that  security  h-om  the 
ravages  of  fire  afforded  by  a vaulted  nave, 
Avas  a subject  of  some  perplexity  to  contem- 
porary architects.  At  first  they  shirked  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty ; the  aisles  Avere 
frequently  vaulted,  and  a clerestory  inserted 
above  them,  but  the  nave  yet  remained  covered 
only  by  a Avooden  roof,  and  a good  example 
of  this  system  is  presented  in  the  abbatical 
church  of  S.  Remy  at  Reims,  an  edifice  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century,  and  which 
system  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne, 
the  Saone,  and  throughout  Normandy.  Of 
this  mode  of  construction  Ave  give  a suggestive 
illustration  from  a later  class  of  church  com- 
mon in  Normandy  and  in  the  Champagne 
district,  AAdiich  Avas  common  about  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (See 
Fig.  15,  in  the  present  number),  and  Avhich 
will  commend  itself  to  the  necessitous  builders 
of  cheap  churches  and  chapels.  In  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  high  nave  walls,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  a sufficient 
amount  of  light  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
the  nave  Avail  is  pierced  Avith  windows  above 
the  piers,  the  arches  Avhich  cross  the  aisles 
carrying  the  gutters  from  their  roofs,  and  the 
nave  is,  like  the  aisles,  covered  with  an  open 
timber  roofing.  AVhere  Avood  is  easily  procur- 
able, and  stone  difficult  to  get,  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  a cheaper  mode  of  obtaining  a good 
church  than  the  expedient  here  adopted,  as 
the  least  possible  height  proportionate  to  the 
breadth  is  thus  necessitated,  and  at  the  same 
time  ample  light  is  admitted  to  all  parts  of 
the  interior.  Such  simple  expedients  as  these 
did  not,  howcA’er,  satisfy  the  builders  of  the 
larger  edifices  needed  in  those  days.  A vaulted 
roof  to  tho  nave  for  all  important  churches 
was  looked  upon  as  a necessity,  second  only 
to  the  admission  of  light,  and  the  architects 
set  to  Avork  to  find  a means  of  combining 
these  tAvo  desiderata.  They  tried  many  ex- 
periments, and  the  tendency  of  them  all  Avas 
to  raise  the  AvindoAV  head  up  into  the  vault- 
ing. This  Avas  done  timidly  at  first,  and 
after  the  old  Roman  manner ; but  tho 
curvilinear  line  produced  by  the  junction 
of  the  soffit  arch  of  the  AvindoAV  vault 
with  tha,t  of  the  main  space  did  not 
harmonise  Avith  the  other  features  of  their 
buildings.  To  bring  the  heads  of  the  Avin- 
doAvs  beloAV  the  springing  line  of  the  main 
vault  necessitated  an  enormous  height,  and 
before  the  introduction  of  flying  buttresses 
Avas  almost  an  impossibility,  as  the  means  of 
resisting  the  thrust  Avere  not  easy  to  find.  The 
greatest  step  taken  at  this  epoch,  and  one 
which  led  to  enormous  results,  was  that  in- 
duced by  the  “ happy  thought  ” of  crossing 
the  one  Amult  by  another  of  equal  altitude, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  tliis  treat- 
ment on  a large  scale  is  found  at  A’^ezelay. 
This  mode  of  vaulting  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  small  spans,  and  Avill  be 
found  in  the  plans  and  section  of  the  nave 
of  Notre  Dame  du  Pont  at  Clermont  Fer- 
rand,  before  referred  to  (Fig.  12),  but  it  had 
not  previously  been  attempted  on  so  large  a 
scale.  In  our  next  Ave  shall  give  an  intei’ior 
vicAV  of  this  grand  church,  looking  towards  the 
entrance,  from  Avhich  it  will  be  seen  that  by 
the  means  here  adopted  the  altitude  of  nave 
Avas  reduced  to  manageable  proportions,  and  a 
good  space  of  windoAV  light  obtained,  Avhilst 
the  thrust  of  the  na\'e  Amulting  was  transferred 
to  points  immediately  over  the  nave  pillars, 
paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  resis- 
tance at  these  points  by  means  of  flying 
buttresses.  The  importance  and  progress 
effected  by  this  latter  feature  we  haA'e  before 
commented  upon  in  our  notice  of  IM.  le  Due’s 
definition  of  Hying  buttresses  (ore  hou(ant), 
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and  when  once  the  nse  of  tliese  was  estalilished 
their  combination  with  crossed  vaulting  led 
to  all  the  boldness  of  construction  and  the 
chiefcst  part  of  the  beauty  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Progress  in  the  art  was  now  very 
rapid,  and  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  pathway  through  the  ditliculties  of 
Mediteval  construction  was  distinctly  visible, 
and  able  pioneers  set  out  to  clear  it  and  make 
it  practicable.  Such  an  one  was  the  architect 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris — a work  commenced 
in  11G8.  He  attempted  a very  great  task  for 
his  day — it  was  to  construct  a nave  of  1 1 metres 
span  between  the  supports,  with  doubled 
aisles,  having  alarge  uppei’  gallery,  all  vaulted. 
This  is  how  he  commenced  his  work  (see  Pigs. 
16,  17,  and  18).  He  gave  to  his  collateral  aisles 
only  a moderate  height.  The  windows  of  the 
outer  aide  aisle  would  at  least  suffice  for  the 
lighting  of  this  portion  of  the  structure  in  A B. 
The  triforium  was  vaulted  with  pointed  arches 
ramped  up  so  as  to  clear  the  heads  of  the 
large  high  windows  of  the  exterior  wall  at 
(.M);  the  open  arcade  at  E allowed  these 
windows  to  light  the  nave  in  the  direction  of 
the  dotted  line  D P,  the  clerestory  let  light 
upon  the  vaulting,  and  the  flying  buttresses 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  great  vaults.  The 
exterior  of  this  vast  edifice  (Pig.  17)  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  : it  is  majestic,  full  of 
unity,  and  easy  of  comprehension  ; but  the 
interior  exhibits  many  faults  of  proportion 
(Pig.  18):  the  aisles  are  not  only  low  and 
crushed  in  api)earance,  but  they  are  too  equal 
in  height  to  the  arches  of  the  gallery ; the 
naked  wall  above  these  apjjears  heavy 
and  blank,  and  is  misei-ably  j)ierced 
by  the  clerestory  windows  whose  heads  are 
lost  in  the  groining  of  the  main  vault.  It 
seems  as  if  its  constructors  hardly  knew  how 
to  finish  an  edifice  commenced  on  so  vast  a 
plan  and  so  largely  conceived. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  some 
deep  occult  symbolism  pervaded  the  ideas  of 
the  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that 
this  impelled  them  to  raise  such  high  and 
lofty  naves,  but  a reasoning  examination  of 
their  works  leads  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Breadth  and  height  were  structural  sequences, 
and  we  find  their  endeavours  taking  the  di- 
rection of  reduction  rather  than  of  increasing 
the  height  of  their  edifices.  Common  sense 
ruled,  and  therefore  they  did  good  work 
and  begot  a living  art.  If  we  examine  the 
section  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  (Pig.  16),  we 
shall  see  that  a less  height  could  not  have 
been  used ; in  fact,  the  building  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  in  height  and  width. ~a  yn-o- 
portion  common  to  all  times  and  all  peoples. 
In  their  efforts  to  bring  down  the  height  of 
their  buildings  the  architects  of  the  early 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  began  to 
abandon  the  gallery  over  the  side  aisles — a 
legacy  of  the  old  Koman  basilicas  which  im- 
pressed itself  almost  indelibly  on  the  build- 
ings which  succeeded  them. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SOIL  PIPE. 

WHEN  human  beings  are  constrained  to 
live  closely  in  places  not  jn-epared  for 
their  reception,  as  in  camps,  the  want  of 
drainage  soon  begins  to  be  felt,  and  the 
putrescent  fermentation  of  animal  deposits 
occasions  disease  of  the  class  termed  zymotic. 
AVherever  dwellings  are  so  situated  that  the 
refuse,  especially  the  liquid  refuse,  cannot  be 
freely  carried  off,  noisome  exhalations  are 
emitted,  and  the  air  is  rendered  poisonous. 
AVet  weather  is  not  less  wholesome  than  dry. 
AVet  seasons  are,  in  fact,  accounted  the 
healthiest ; but  a foul,  wet  soil  is  a source  of 
danger,  insidious  and  deadly.  Open  sewers 
are  notoriously  banefid ; cesspools  are  but 
pits  of  corruption  at  the  best,  and  when 
open,  simply  yawning  and  devouring  graves. 
Kunning  waters  are  of  sanitary  value  when 
pure,  and  to  keep  them  from  pollution  is  a 
charge  of  national  concern.  Poul  waters  are 
best  removed  rapidly,  unseen,  unsmelt, 
through  covered  channels.  Loudon  depends 
equally  on  her  river  and  her  drains.  The 


Thames  brings  the  wealth  of  commerce,  but 
without  sewers  she  would  be  uninhabitable. 
The  contrast  between  modern  and  ancient 
London  is  remarkable.  The  aspect  of  the 
open  flood  does  not  more  widely  differ  from 
the  darksome  streams  beneath  the  earth.  She 
is  now  an  example  of  cleanliness  and  health, 
while  the  devastating  plagues  of  old  repre- 
sent so  many  epochs  in  the  history  of  filth. 
The  Great  Fire  did  in  a day  or  two  the 
purifying  work  of  centuries.  It  was  truly, 
as  Dryden  termed  it,  a “ chymick  flame.” 
It  separated  the  city  of  the  past  from 
that  of  the  future,  and,  tinctured  with 
a saving  incense,  came  like  an  incorpo- 
real priest  between  “the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.” 

Prom  this  wide  and  general  view  that  con- 
cerns sewers  and  public  management  we  may 
turn  to  the  drains  of  houses.  They  constitute 
an  expedient  whose  city  origin  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  It  is  in  cities  that  the  incon- 
veniences of  neglect  are  augmented,  and  the 
penalties  in  form  of  scourging  diseases  inten- 
sified. In  many  parts  of  England  there  re- 
mains a wholesome  abhorrence  of  drains 
withiu  the  house  ; and  in  London  no  class 
of  houses  is  so  healthy  as  those  habitations  of 
moderate  scale  that  have  all  the  conveniences 
situated  externally.  It  is  in  domestic  edi- 
fices of  a superior  grade  that  danger  is  chiefly 
to  be  feared.  The  sensitive  habits  of  the 
upper  classes  lay  them  open  to  many  forms  of 
attack,  and  exjmse  their  dwellings  to  many 
pernicious  agencies  from  which  their  less 
fastidious  neighbours  with  smaller  houses 
are  altogether  free.  The  complete  residence 
must  have  cisterns,  sinks,  baths,  and  water- 
closets  at  every  turn,  while  for  each  point  of 
siqiply  there  must  be  a corresponding  point 
of  discharge. 

But  it  is  only  necessary  to  transcribe  a de- 
scrij)tion  to  be  met  with  in  “ A House  for  the 
Suburbs.”  “ The  whole  waste  of  the  house 
is  conveyed  to  the  drains  by  a large  upright 
tube  called  the  soil  pipe.  It  is  subject  to  no 
great  stress,  and  is  not  particularly  strong ; 
but  being  virtually  a continuation  of  the 
drains  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  it  is 
very  important  that  it  should  be  air-tight.  In 
a case  where  no  branches  were  required,  I 
had  the  drain  pipes  continued  up  to  the  gutter 
to  receive  the  rain  water.  It  is  the  soil  pij^e 
and  connected  apparatus  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  fill  houses  with  foul  air.  The  pipe 
being  in  direct  communication  with  the 
drains,  is  a receptacle  for  their  vapours,  and 
these  being  in  part  composed  of  hydrogen, 
the  lightest  of  all  known  substances,  are  ex- 
ceedingly buoyant.  Every  inlet  from  the 
soil-pipe  to  the  house  may  be  carefully  trapped, 
but  traps  are  not  always  effectual,  and  the 
subtle  fluid  too  generally  escapes  with  its 
charge  of  pestilence.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
think  of  the  quantity  of  atmosphere  a single 
grain  of  musk  will  affect  to  judge  of  mias- 
matic consequences  from  continuous,  though 
minute,  doses  of  poisonous  air.  This  source 
of  disease  is  obviously  peculiar  to  houses  of 
several  stories,  with  appurtenant  internal 
conveniences  ; and  great  loss  of  health  is,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  a mere  oversight  in  the 
contrivance  of  these  accommodations.  The 
apparatus  of  a closet  is  sometimes  almost  as 
intricate  as  the  movement  of  a chronometer, 
and  yet  avails  but  little ; nor  can  it  be  other- 
wise, while  the  great  defect  remains  un- 
perceived. The  volatile  pent-up  fluid 
requires — indeed,  insists  iqion — an  outlet, 
and,  failing  any  other  vent,  pollutes  the  house. 
It  would  surely  be  well,  therefore,  to  pi-epare 
an  innocuous  e.xit  for  so  agile  a foe  ; and 
this  can  be  done  with  little  troirble  or  ex- 
pense. It  is  only  requisite  to  carry  the  soil- 
pipe  to  the  roof,  higher  than,  or  at  a distance 
from,  any  windows  there,  and  leave  it  open, 
so  that  in  many  cases  it  will  serve  also  for  a 
rain-pipe,  as  in  the  instance  already  adduced. 
This  plan  was  followed  at  the  barracks  of  the 
Commissionaires,  in  the  Strand,  and  I have  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Edward  AA'alter,  the 
patriotic  founder  of  the  corps,  as  to  the  capital 


results.  ‘ Although,’  says  this  officer,  ‘ the 
entire  space  allotted  to  each  man  is  much 
less  than  that  recommended  by  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commission,  we  have  a much  le.ss 
average  of  sickness  than  any  regiment  in  the 
service,  and  not  a single  case  of  fever  has 
occurred.’  There  is  no  modern  discovery 
about  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  next  passage. 
“It  -was  certainly  with  something  like  the 
pride  and  hope  of  an  inventor  that  I put  for- 
ward a project  which  had  taken  much  time 
to  mature  and  simplify  ; but  all  claim  to 
novelty  was  destroyed  by  the  subsequent 
perusal  of  a small  volume  by  Sir  Henry 
AVotton.  A century  and  a half  ago,  when 
that  book  appeared,  water-closets  wei’e  un- 
heard of  ; but  upon  the  expediency  of  venti- 
lating house  drains  it  is  explicit  and  conclu- 
sive. Sir  Henry  says,  ‘ Touching  conduits 
for  the  suillage  and  other  necessities  of  the 
house  (which  how  base  soever  in  use, 
yet  for  health  of  the  inhabitants  are  as 
considerable,  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
rest)  I finde  in  our  Authors  this  counsell — 
that  Art  should  imitate  Nature  in  these 
ignoble  conveyances,  and  separate  them  from 
sight  (where  there  wants  a running  water) 
into  the  most  remote  and  lowest  and  thickest 
part  of  the  Poundacion;  with  secret  vents 
passing  up  the  walls,  like  a tunnel,  to  the 
wilde  Aire  aloft,  which  all  Italian  Artizans 
commend  for  the  discharge  of  noysome 
vapours,  though  elsewhere,  to  my  knowledge, 
little  practised.’  ” 

Commencing  with  an  air-trap  next  the 
sewer,  the  glazed  stoneware  tubular  drain- 
pipe of  almost  universal  employment  may  be 
extended  any  distance  within  the  house. 
“ Junctions”  should  be  inserted  where  pipes 
are  to  be  brought  down,  and  all  the  joints 
must  be  carefully  stopjjed.  The  fewer  pipes 
the  better,  and  a single  soil  pipe  will  serve 
for  any  number  of  closets  in  the  same  pile, 
that  is  to  say,  so  nearly  above  each  other  as 
to  admit  of  funnel  pijies  for  carrying  their 
contents  into  it.  The  more  it  is  used,  the 
longer  will  it  probably  remain  serviceable,  as 
frequent  washings  prevent  the  deposit,  that 
when  allo'wed  to  dry  and  harden,  contracts 
the  bore.  Not  a single  trap  i\ow  used  is  to 
be  omitted.  Every  passage  for  the  sewer 
gas  into  the  house  is  to  be  protected  ; but  the 
one  great  principle  inculcated  is  that,  after  all 
the  guarded  points  have  been  passed,  a free 
exit  may  be  found  at  the  top. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  business  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  AV.,  Mr.  T.  H.  AVatson, 
President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  James  Tillet,  F. 
Pringle,  J.  AY.  Munt,  and  AV.  AAL  Robertson 
were  elected  members.  On  the  motion  of  Air. 
15.  A.  Paice,  secretary,  seconded  by  Air.  AAL  L. 
Spiers,  tlie  best  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
given  to  Air.  G.  G.  Scott  for  his  kindness 
in  allowing  the  members  to  visit  the  works  in  pro- 
gress at  the  St.  Pancras  Hotel,  in  connection  with  the 
Alidland  Railway  Station.  Air.  Paice  also  announced 
tliat  on  Saturday,  the  20th  inst.,  a visit  would  be 
paid  to  a new  Convalescent  Hospital  now  in  course  of 
completion  at  Stepney,  and  to  Air.  Brooks’s  new 
Church  at  Plaistow. 

THE  ARCIUTECTim.VL  COXFEREN'CE. 

Air.  P.\icE  read  a letter  from  Air.  Eastlake,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
respecting  the  forthcoming  Conference  of  Architects, 
and  requesting  that  the  subject  should  be  brouglit 
before  the  members  of  the  Association,  witli  the  view 
of  securing  their  co-operation  in  the  scheme.  The 
letter  stated  that  the  Council  of  the  Institute  were 
desirous  that  delegates  from  the  Association  should 
attend  the  Conference,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive 
tbe  names  of  the  delegates  who  might  be  appointed, 
as  well  as  any  suggestions  which  the  Association 
could  make  a.s  to  the  conduct  of  the  Conference. 

Air.  Lacy  AV.  Ridge  suggested  that  the  matter 
should  stand  over  till  the  next  meeting,  when  the 
Committee,  having  discussed  the  matter,  would 
probably  be  in  a condition  to  advise  the  members 
whether  delegates  should  be  sent  to  the  Conference. 
He  thought  that  the  general  body  of  the  members 
was  not  sufficiently  well  versed  in  the  subject  to 
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decide  there  and  then  v/hetlier  delegates  should  be 
appointed. 

The  Prf.sidknt  pointed  out  that  the  time  was 
short,  as  the  Conference  commenced  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  and  it  would  therefore  be  too  late  to  leave  tlie 
appointment  of  delegates  to  the  next  meeting.  lie 
thought  that  the  Association  could  hardh',  with  any 
good  grace,  refuse  to  send  delegates,  in  response  to 
the  letter  from  the  Institute.  The  coming  Conference 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  to  carry 
out  a scheme  that  the  Association  had  in  a great 
measure  previously  pledged  itself  to  in  connection 
with  the  Architectural  Alliance.  It  was  highly' 
desirable  that  architects  should  by  some  means  be 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  interchange  of 
ideas  on  professional  matter-s,  and  this  would  result 
beneficially  not  only  to  the  persons  taking  part  in 
the  Conference,  but  to  the  profession  at  large.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  Association  would  do 
well  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  it  at  the 
Conference.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  for  the  meeting 
to  adopt  would  be  to  pass  a resolution  that  delegates 
be  sent,  leaving  it  to  the  Committee  to  select  the  dele- 
gates. 

Mr.  J.  Dougl.vss  M.\tiiew.s  proposed  a resolution 
to  that  effect,  as  he  thought  that  all  other  architectural 
societies  woidd  have  representatives  at  the  Conference, 
wdicther  delegates  or  not. 

M.  J.  T.  Perry  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  said  he  had  no  objection  to 
urge  against  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  lie 
thought  the  only  difficulty  that  might  arise  ivas  that 
the  Association  was  already  more  or  less  committed 
to  the  Architectural  Alliance,  and  he  thought  it 
possible  that  many  of  the  members  might  object  to 
send  delegates  from  their  body  to  what  might  in 
some  measure  be  characterised  as  a rival  scheme  to 
that  which  they  had  already  pledged  themselves  to  ; 
but  as  Mr.  Mathews,  himself  an  officer  of  the 
Alliance,  had  proposed  the  resolution,  he  supposed 
it  was  all  right. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  unanimously 
carried. 

The  Librarian  having  announced  several  additions 
to  the  library,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
relations  of  the  Association  with 

the  architectural  alli.vxce. 

Mr.  J.  Dougla.s.s  M.atiiews  said  that  it  was 
usual  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
its  delegates  to  the  Alliance  to  make  a report.  The 
delegates,  had,  however,  very  little  to  submit  to  the 
meeting  beyond  what  was  mentioned  in  the  minutes 
of  proceedings  of  the  Alliance,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  members,  hlr.  Mathews,  after  referring  to  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  some  time  ago  to  the 
various  provincial  societies  seeking  their  co-operation 
with  the  Alliance  in  interesting  provincial  architectural 
students  in  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination, 
spoke  of  the  President  of  the  Institute’s  suggestion  in 
his  inaugural  address  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Alliance  and  other  architectural 
societies  with  the  Institute.  He  (Mr.  IMathews) 
however,  could  not  see  that  such  a change  was,  for 
the  present,  at  any  rate,  desirable.  The  Alliance 
was  an  independent  body,  and  its  great  advantages 
were  that  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  together  the 
representatives  of  various  architectural  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  professional  interest,  and  this  had  not 
hitherto  been  done  by  any  other  body.  Since  this 
proposal  had  been  made  bj'  the  President  of  the 
Institute,  that  body  had  taken  upon  itself  to  hold  an 
Architectural  Conference,  which,  if  successful,  was  to 
be  continued  annually,  and  wdiich  might  probably 
make  it  a matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  societies 
constituting  the  Alliance  whether  the  latter  body 
might  not  be  dissolved.  He  did  not  think,  however, 
that  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  the  Association 
should  take  the  initiative  in  proposing  its  disso- 
lution, for  although  it  sent  twice  as  many  delegates 
to  the  Alliance  as  any  other  of  the  constituent 
societies,  it  was  in  reality  the  least  interested  of  any 
one  of  them  in  the  Alliance.  He  thought  that  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  Alliance  had  been  produc- 
tive of  much  good,  inasmuch  as  the  provincial  dele- 
gates had  been  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  Association  ; and  the 
Association  was  looked  uponl  in  the  provinces  as  what 
an  architectural  society  should  be,  and  was  copied  in 
many  respects.  With  respect  to  the  coming 
Conference,  it  had  been  established  by  the  Institute 
with  the  same  end  in  view  as  that  which  had 
prompted  the  Architectural  Alliance  to  hold  similar 
annual  gatherings  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
only  it  was  thought  that  the  Institute  could,  by 
reason  of  its  position  as  the  chief  professional 
society  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom,  carry  out 


the  lU'oject  more”completely.  He  thought  it  was 
much  better  that  a strong  body  like  the  Insti- 
tute should  take  up  the  matter,  and  work  it 
thoroughh',  for  he  was  no  advocate  of  rival  .societies 
having  the  same  ends  in  view  ; but,  at  [ire.sent,  he 
di<l  not  think  that  the  Alliance  should  be  allowed  to 
die  out  or  surrender  itself  indiscriminately  into  the 
hands  of  the  Institute.  The  Committee  of  the 
Alliance  had  been  asked  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Conference  at  the  Institute,  but  they  had  not 
seen  it  in  their  power  to  comply  with  the  request, 
inasmuch  as  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Alliance  did  not  take  place  until  next  month,  and 
the  Committee  did  not  feel  at  liberty,  without  being 
deputed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Alliance,  to  take 
any  part  in  a scheme  which  would  virtually  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  society  of  which  they  wore 
otlicer.s.  lie  did  not  think  that  the  Institute  had 
treated  the  Alliance  in  exactlj'  the  right  way  ; for, 
before  determining  to  hold  this  Conference,  the  Insti- 
tute ought,  in  common  courtesy,  to  hav?consulted  the 
Alliance,  which  was  in  the  held  so  long  before  the 
Institute  condescended  to  take  up  the  matter,  espe- 
cially as  the  Institute  had  given  the  Alliance  the 
credit  of  being  the  pioneers  of  this  movement.  The 
Alliance  meeting  would,  therefore,  take  place  this  year 
as  usual.  Before  it  was  held,  however,  the  Conference 
at  the  Institute  would  have  j)assed  over  ; and,  in 
view  of  what  might  or  might  not  be  achieved  by  the 
Conference,  it  woidd  be  for  the  delegates  of  the 
societies  constituting  the  Alliance  to  determine 
whether  the  latter  body’s  annual  gathering  would  be 
necessary  or  not  for  the  future,  and  whether,  in  fact, 
the  Architectural  Alliance  would  thenceforth  have 
any  raison  d'etre.  Probahh',  if  the  Conference  at 
the  Institute  was  a success,  the  Alliance  would  be 
dissolved.  He  read  a letter  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  various  .societies  composing  the  Alliance,  in  which 
he  had  drawn  attention  to  the  subject.  In  this  letter 
he  reminded  the  societies  that  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Alliance  the  following  resolution  was  pas.sed, 
viz.; — “That  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects be  invited  to  meet  the  Delegates  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Alliance,  consisting  of  the  following  allied 
societies  (stating  their  names),  once  a year  at  their 
annual  meeting.”  This  was  communicated  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Institute,  and  in  reply  a letter  was 
received  from  them  dated  the  14th  February,  stating 
“ That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  feel  unable  to  comply  with  the  proposal, 
but  they  have  under  their  consideration  a scheme 
which  it  is  believed  ivill  realise  all  the  objects  sought 
to  be  obtained  by  the  Architectural  Alliance.”  On 
the  22nd  April  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Mathews,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute : — “ Dear 
Sir, — The  Council  of  the  Institute  having  decided  to 
hold  a General  Conference  of  Architects  towards  the 
latter  end  of  next  month,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  already  announced  by  advertisement,  I am  re- 
quested to  beg  that,  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Architectural  Alliance,  you  will  attend  the  Con- 
ference yourself,  together  with  three  other  members 
of  that  body  who  maj'  be  selected  to  represent 
officially  at  the  several  meetings  on  the  22nd,  23rd, 
and  2oth  of  May.  In  making  this  proposal  the 
Council  desire  to  express  their  full  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact  that  the  ‘Conference’  scheme  originated 
with,  and  was  suggested  bj'  the  Architectural 
Alliance,  whose  members  for  some  years  past  have 
exerted  themselves  with  praiseworthy  zeal  to 
promote  by  their  co-operation  the  objects  which  the 
Institute  now  desires  to  maintain  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Annual  Conference.  Further  particulars 
of  the  scheme  as  at  present  arranged  are  now  under 
consideration,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  due 
course.”  That  letter  was  followed  by  another  on 
the  24th  April,  in  which  Mr.  Eastlake  said: — “I 
regret  having  omitted  to  explain  in  my  letter  of  the 
22nd  inst.,  that  the  four  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Alliance  (including  yourself)  who  may  be 
selected  for  the  purpose,  are  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  scheme,  and  requesting  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Alliance,  who  have  been  selected,  in  order 
that  they  ma}'  be  at  once  added  to  our  Committee  List.” 
He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that,  although  be  had 
accepted  office  on  one  of  the  Committees  for  arrang- 
ing the  Conference  at  the  Institute,  he  had  done  so 
as  a private  memher  of  the  Institute,  and  not  as  an 
officer  of  the  Alliance.  Per.sonally,  he  thought  that 
the  Conference,  if  successful,  would  greatly  benefit 
the  profession,  and  aid  in  conferring  on  the  Institute 
the  prestige  which,  as  the  foremost  profes.sional 
society  in  the  kingdom,  it  ought  to  possess.  He 
therefore  suggested  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  they  should  leave  it  to  the  delegate!?,  whom 
they  were  about  to  re-appoint,  to  take  whatever 
course  thei'  thought  advisable  as  to  the  continuance 
or  dissolution  of  the  Alli.ance. 

Mr.  PiiEXE  Spier, s said  it  had  always  been  the 


opinion  of  the  Committee  of  the  As.sociation  that 
whatever  classes  were  started  by  them  in  connection 
with  the  As.sociation  were  started,  not  in  o]]position 
to  any  others  that  might  exist,  but  in  order  that  tlie 
members  might  have  the  best  meaiis  of  instruction 
at  their  disposal ; and,  whenever  at  any  time  the 
Institute  had  expressed  a wish  to  take  iq)  any  move- 
ment started  by  the  As.sociation,  no  objection  had 
been  rai.sed  if  it  was  thought  that  the  Institute  coulil 
do  the  work  better.  He  felt  sure  that  if  the  status 
of  the  profession  was  to  be  raised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pulilic  it  must  be  by  means  of  the  position  held  bv 
the  Institute.  Mr.  John  Papworth,  in  a letter  written 
a short  time  ago,  had  stated  that  the  As.sociation 
was  doing  the  Institute  harm.  Well,  if  so,  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute  ought  to 
have  taken  up  what  the  Association  was  now  doing 
ten  years  ago.  If  the  Alliance  had  achieved  nothing 
else,  it  had  forced  the  Institute  to  undertake  to  hohl 
an  annual  Conference  of  Architects.  He  knew 
personally  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Alliance  that  the  Conference  had  been  decided 
upon.  From  the  time  that  the  Institute  had  taken 
the  matter  up  it  h.ad  put  forth  all  its  energy  to  make 
the  Conference  a success  in  every  way,  and  he  had 
great  conlidence  in  the  issue.  And,  even  if  the 
success  of  the  Conference  was  such  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  annual  Conference  of  the  Alliance, 
the  latter  body  need  not  be  absolutely  dissolved,  but 
might  be  kept  up  nominally  by  retaining  its  officers. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  honorary  secretary,  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  were  tendered  to  its  delegates  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  viz.,  Messrs.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  T.  M.  Rickman,  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  and 
R.  Phene  Spiers. 

Jlr.  L.vcy  AV.  Ridge  had  great  ] leasure  in  pro- 
posing that  the  same  four  gentlemen  should  be  re- 
elected to  represent  the  Association  at  the  Alliance 
at  the  next  annual  meeting,  because  he  thought  that 
two  of  them  had  expressed  the  extremely  sensible 
view  that  if  it  was  found  that  the  Conference  pro- 
posed to  be  held  at  the  Institute  should  answer 
purposes  for  which  the  Alliance  was  established,  the 
Alliance  should  cease  to  exist.  He  believed  that  the 
curse  of  the  architectural  profession,  especially  in 
the  metropolis,  was  the  great  number  of  societies 
existing,  and  therefore  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Alliance  was  a thing  of  the  past,  if  its 
work  was  done  more  effectually  by  the  Institute. 

The  President  thought  the  Association  was  to  be 
congratulated,  as  one  of  the  societies  comprised  in 
the  Alliance,  that  they  had  been  so  far  successful  in 
realising  the  objects  for  which  the  Alliance  was  estab- 
lished. At  the  same  time,  it  was  worth  consideration 
whether  the  Alliance  might  not  still  continue  to  exist 
with  advantage  to  the  profession. 

The  motion  before  the  meeting  was  then  put,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

THE  architectural  ART  CLASSES. 

The  President  then  directed  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  iinancial  condition  of  the  Architec- 
tural Art  Classes  held  at  the  Architectural  Museum, 
AA^estminster.  He  said  that  although  they  had 
been  establi.shed  at  considerable  cost  of  labour  and 
money,  they  had  not  been  so  successful  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Since  the  classes  h.ad  been  removed 
from  the  Association’s  rooms  to  AA'estminster,  there 
had  been  a great  falling  off  in  the  attendance, 
although  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  had 
been  greatly  improved  in  value.  It  was  highly 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  that  these  classes  should  be  carried  on, 
and  the  junior  members  of  the  profession  should  do 
their  best  towards  supporting  them,  the  senior 
members  having  already  done  their  part.  The  fees 
were  fixed  as  low  as  was  compatible  with  keeping 
the  affair  out  of  the  category  of  charitable  institu- 
tions; but  it  was  <anticip.ated  with  an  increased  atten- 
dance, that  the  income  would  always  meet  the 
necessary  expenditure,  but  of  course  in  starting,  a 
great  outlay  had  to  be  made  for  furniture  and  fittings, 
models,  &c.  This  had  been  a great  drawback,  and 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  funds  of  the  Classes,  it  was 
pn-oposed  to  start  a subscription  list  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Association — those  who  were  most 
benefited  by  the  Cl.asses — fixing  the  maximum  sub- 
scription at  half-a-guinea,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
response  would  be  as  liberal  as  had  been  the  response 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  profession  to  the  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Classes. 

Mr.  La<  y AV.  Ridge,  (Secretary  of  the  Art  " 
Classes),  .also  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, after  winch 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lee  read  a p.aper  “On  Canterbury,” 
an  abstract  of  which  will  appear  in  next  week’s 
Building  News.  After  a brief  discussion  on  the 
paper,  the  meeting  terrain.ated. 
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LOXDOX  AND  MIDDLESEX  AUCIEEO- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A GENERAL  meeting  of  this  society  ivas  held  on 
Thur.sdiiy  n-eek  at  the  liall  of 'the  Leather- 
sellers’  Company,  rvhen  Jlr.  W.  II.  Black  delivered 
an  interesting  address  upon  the  charters,  records, 
and  history  of  the  company.  The  records  went  hack 
as  far  as  1472.  and  the  company  was  granted  royal 
letters  patent  by  Henry  YI.  There  was  no  incorpo- 
ration. The  Rev.  T.  lingo,  Vice-President,  then 
read  a well  prepared  paper  on  the  Hospital  of  Le 
Papey.  Bishopsgate,  showing  how  it  was  formed, 
and  illustrated  the  Christian  spirit  and  worldly 
sagacit}'  of  its  promoters.  After  inspecting  a col- 
lection of  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Gardner,  illustra- 
tive of  the  locality  and  of  the  adjoining  church,  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrew 
Undershaft,  where  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Black  upon  the  celebrated  painter  Hans  Holbein,  as 
a parishioner  of  S.  Andrew.  In  the  cour.se  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  Black  contended  that  some  monument 
should  be  erected  in  the  parish  to  the  memory  of  so 
great  a man  as  was  Holbein.  A paper  was  also 
read  by  Mr.  IV.  II.  Overall  upon  the  records  of  the 
church.  The  company  next  proceeded  to  the  church 
of  S.  Peter’s-upon-Coruhill,  where  the  Rev.  R. 
AVhittington  read  a paper  upon  the  history  of  the 
church  and  the  archives  of  the  parish.  In  the  even- 
ing the  members  dined  at  Keuuan’s  Hotel,  Cheap- 
side. 

o 

LONDON  CRYPTS. 

The  recent  destruction  of  the  ancient  crypt  at  the 
Aldgate  end  of  Leadenhall-street  (commented 
upon  at  the  time  in  the  Building  NEW.s)was  a piece 
of  Vandalism  which  archaiologists  were  loud  in 
deploring;  but,  as  the  City  Press  points  out,  they 
may  find  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  there  j'et 
remain  in  the  City  several  of  these  interesting  speci- 
mens of  the  architecture  of  bygone  ages.  The 
pirincipal  crypt  is  that  under  the  Guildhall,  which  is 
rich  in  its  antiquarian  associations.  It  is  a portion 
of  the  ancient  hall,  erected  in  1411.  S.  Bartholo- 
mew’s crypt,  in  Bartholomew-close,  is  (or  was  until 
recently)  in  good  preservation ; it  is  very  extensive. 
There  is  a tradition  that  there  was  once  a subter- 
ranean pa.ssage  extending  from  here  to  Canonbury. 
In  excavating  for  the  foundations  for  the  new  offices 
of  the  City  of  London  Union,  shortly  to  be  erected 
in  Bartholomew-close,  some  interesting  remains  will 
probably  be  found.  The  crypt  under  Bow  Church, 
Cheajiside,  is  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqureror.  Mr.  Timbs  says  AV^reu  thought  it  to 
be  of  Norman  workmanship,  but  was  mistaken. 
There  is  a crypt  of  somewhat  more  modern  date — 
of  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — under 
Garroway’s  Coffee  House,  Change-alley,  Cornhill. 
It  is  of  ecclesiastical  character,  and  has  a piscina. 
There  are  several  groined  arches  in  fine  preservation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  floor  is  not  the  original 
one,  from  the  circumstance  that  a portion  of  it  re- 
cently gave  way.  In  addition  to  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
the  sites  of  other  crypts  now  in  existence  in  the 
City  are  Lamb’s  Chapel,  Monkwell-street ; Leather- 
sellers’  Hall,  S.  Ilelcn’s-place ; Merchant  Taylors’ 
Hall,  Thrcadneedle-street ; and  the  Church  of  S. 
Mary  Aldermary,  Bow-lane.  There  is  also  a very 
fine  crypt  at  S.  John's  Gate,  Clerkeuwell. 


THE  NEW  CHARTERHOUSE. 

riJHE  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
J-  terhouse  School  are  fast  approaching  to  comple- 
tion on  the  high  ground  above  Godaiming,  near 
Guildford,  where  a site  of  about  70  or  80  acres  has 
been  purchased  by  the  governors  for  the  purposes  of 
the  school,  the  rest  of  “ Sutton’s  Hospital”  remaining, 
for  the  present  at  least,  in  London.  The  buildings 
stand  on  a level  spot  of  table  land,  commanding  fine 
views  over  Surrey  and  Sussex,  with  sloping  ground 
on  all  sides,  and  surrounded  with  pleasant  woodlands. 
They  will  consist,  when  completed,  of  an  irregular 
group  of  two  quadrangles  or  courts,  with  hall  and 
chapel,  and  .school  and  lecture  rooms  cn  suite.  They 
are  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  high  pitched  roofs  and  lofty  towers  at  the 
centre  and  principal  angles.  The  architect,  Mr.  P. 
Hardwick,  has  so  contrived  the  arrangement  of  his 
buildings  that  they  all  have  a cloistral  intercommu- 
nication from  end  to  end,  so  that  the  bojs,  to  what- 
ever house  they  belong,  may  all  reach  the  chapel, 
hall,  &c.,  without  going  into  the  rain.  The  centre 
part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  residence  of  the 
foundation  scholars  or  gown  boys,  the  head  master’s 
and  the  second  master's  residences  standing  on  either 
side.  The  dormitories  have  a double  row  of  windows, 
affording  light  and  ventilation,  and  they  are  sub- 
divided into  “ cubicula,”  after  the  ancient  and  now 
generally  revived  fashion.  Adjoining  the  dormi- 


THE BUILDING  NEWS. 


tories  are  “studies  ” for  the  upper  boys,  and  a suite 
of  rooms  for  the  matron  and  for  those  boys  who  are 
on  the  sick  list  temporarily.  The  same  arrange 
ment,  with  some  slight  modifications,  is  repeated  in 
the  two  other  masters’  houses.  The.se  are  now  al- 
most huilt,  the  walls  being  raised  to  their  full  height, 
and  th""  timbers  of  the  roof  being  for  the  most  part 
])laced  in  position.  The  walls  of  the  school  and 
lecture  rooms  are  not  so  far  advanced  ; but  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  tlie  entire  building — .so  far  a.s 
it  is  intended  to  complete  it  at  present — will  be 
roofed  in  within  less  than  three  months,  and  that  the 
.school  will  be  transferred  from  London  to  these 
“green  fields  and  pastures  new”  about  Easter  in  next 
year.  The  chapel  will  be  completed  only  graduall}', 
beginning  from  the  east  end  ; the  portion  now  being 
erected  will  accommodate  from  250  to  300  boys,  but 
when  carried  to  its  western  extremity  it  will  hold 
GOO  without  inconvenience.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
means  at  the  di.sposal  of  the  governors  will  enable 
Mr.  Hardwick  speedily  to  erect  also  an  infirmary  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  school  buildings. 


CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

WE  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  General 
Conference  of  Architects  will  be  opened  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Institute  on  Monda}-,  the  22nd  inst., 
at  2 p.m.,  by  an  address  from  the  President,  T.  H. 
dVyatt,  Esq.  On  the  following  day  papers  will  be 
read  at  2 p.m.,  on  subjects  connected  with  pro- 
fessional practice  and  education ; and  at  8 p.m.  on 
archseology  and  art.  On  Thunsday,  the  25th  inst., 
the  section  of  construction  and  .science  will  commene 
its  sitting  at  2 p.m.  Discussions  will  be  invited 
after  each  paper  is  read.  Architects  who  are 
desirous  of  affording  information  upon  any  of  the 
above  subjects  should  at  once  communicate  with 
the  Hon.  Secs,  of  the  various  sections,  or  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 
LIAHE  report  of  the  Council  of  this  institution  for 
-L  the  past  year  has  just  been  issued.  In  it  the 
Council  state  that  though  the  generous  aid  of  the 
friends  of  the  Museum  the  institution  is  free  from 
the  mortgage  debt  with  which  it  was  encumbered, 
and  that  the  annual  resources  of  the  Museum  can 
now  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  its  intentions. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  debt  was  £1,000. 
Donations,  including  £25  from  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company,  enabled  the  Council  to  pay  off  £100, 
leaving  £000  to  be  raised  within  the  foim  years 
over  which  the  morgage  deed  extended.  Then  came 
the  offer  of  £150  from  Sir  WiUiam  Tite,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  remaining  £750  should  be  subscribed 
for  within  one  mouth.  Not  onlj'  was  the  condition 
complied  with,  but  the  Council  believes  that  there 
will  probably  be  a surplus  sufficient  for  providing 
articles  of  furniture,  fittings,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
students,  in  which  the  JIuseum  has  hitherto  been 
sadly  deficient.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Architectural  Art  Classes,  established 
in  the  Museum  buildings,  the  upper  gallery  has  been 
railed  round,  and  access  to  it  obtained  bj'  the  erection 
of  a permanent  staircase  from  the  floor  ) beneath,  thus 
rendering  the  whole  of  the  Museum  accessible  to 
visitors,  and  providing  increased  space  for  specimens. 
The  Council  last  year  endeavoured  to  obtain  dona- 
tions or  loans  of  books  towards  the  formation  of  a 
Library  useful  to  students  and  others  attending  the 
Museum.  A list  of  desirable  works  was  compiled  at 
some  trouble,  and  issued  with  an  invitation  to  friends 
to  give  or  lend  any  of  the  books  mentioned,  but  the 
Council  has  received  very  little  help  in  this  matter. 
There  is  now  a renewed  desire  for  the  formation  of  a 
Library,  and  the  Council  has  now  the  means  of  provid- 
ing proper  fittings,  &c.,  for  the  purpose.  In  May,  1870, 
the  Members  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Insti- 
tute Union  were  conducted  through  the  Museum  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hall,  F.S.A.,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A., 
explained  the  value  and  characteristics  of  the  various 
specimens.  In  February  last  Mr.  Seddou  lectured  on 
the  casts  specially  illustrating  the  history  and  prin- 
cipals of  foliage  and  architectural  ornament ; and 
in  March  Mr.  W.  Burges  on  the  casts  specially  illus- 
trating figure  sculpture  and  grotesques.  The 
Council  had  been  able  to  assist  in  a slight  degree  the 
Architectural  Examination  Class  formed  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  by  temporarily  placing 
at  its  disposal  a selection  of  casts  suitable  for  instruc- 
tion in  free  hand  drawing,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  approacliing  Conference  of  Arcliitects  at 
the  Institute  the  provincial  members  will  visit  this 
Museum,  which  will  be  open  free  to  them  on  the 
occasion.  The  insurance  of  the  collection,  as  well 
the  building,  against  fire,  has  been  effected  with  the 
Hand-in-IIand  Office.  The  Museum  is  represented 


on  the  Commission  for  the  International  Exhibition 
in  the  person  of  its  President  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope), 
while  its  Honorar}-  Secretary  (Mr.  Joseph  Clarke) 
acts  as  its  representative  on  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion for  objects  of  Fine  Art.  The  Council  records 
with  regret  the  loss,  by  death,  of  one  of  its  A'ice- 
I’residents  and  oldest  and  best  friend.s,  Mr.  Philip 
Hardwick,  R.A.,  and  of  its  colleagues,  Profes.sor 
Donaldson,  by  friendly  retirement,  and  Mr.  Wille- 
ment,  by  death. 

o 

ROCHESTER  CASTLE  RECREATION 
GROUNDS  COMPETITION. 

WE  this  week  give  an  illustration  of  a design 
submitted  for  the  above  competition  by 
Mr.  A.  Baker,  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Lee,  landscape 
gardener.  The  view  selected  shows  a portion  of  a 
terrace  of  dwelling-houses  proposed  to  be  built  on 
the  west  side  of  the  grounds,  with  the  entrance  gate- 
way to  the  grounds  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  entrance  to  the  castle,  a few  remaining 
quoin  stones  of  its  angle  turret  forming  part  of  a 
similar  feature  in  the  new  gateway.  In  this  design 
the  highly  interesting  architectural  associations  of  the 
ancient  castle  and  its  surroundings  were  taken  into 
full  consideration,  which  we  regret  to  say  was  not 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  forty-nine  designs 
sent  in,  harmony  with  the  modern  esplanade  rather 
than  with  the  ancient  castle  being  generally  aimed  at , 


SIR  WILLIAM  POWELL’S  ALMSHOUSES  AT 
FULHAM. 

The  illustration  which,  according  to  a recent 
promise,  we  give  this  week  of  the  Almshouses 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Seddou  at  Fulham,  re- 
presents the  portion  next  the  road,  with  the  tower 
built  to  hold  the  general  water  cistern  for  the 
whole  of  the  buildings,  and  a small  room  for  a 
library  in  the  first  storjq  and  the  gas  meter 
below.  The  entire  structure  consists  of  resi- 
dences for  twelve  widows,  arranged  in  pair.s,  each  of 
which  has  one  entrance  doorway  situated  under  a 
recessed  porch.  On  either  side  of  this  is  the  bay 
window  of  a living-room.  The  porch  is  formed  b3’’ 
an  arcade  of  three  arches  from  baj'  window  to  bay 
window,  carried  on  corbelled  piers.  Another  arch 
connects  this  bay  window  of  this  pair  with  that  of 
the  next,  and  thus  the  cornice  above  is  continuous, 
as  well,  as  the  lean-to  roof,  which  covers  the  whole 
arrangement  of  porches  and  bay  windows,  which 
are  thus  connected,  and  made  into  one  feature.  A 
staircase  is  carried  up  within  opposite  each  doorwaj', 
and  branches  right  and  left  to  a bed-room  over  each 
living-room,  lighted  bj'  the  two-light  traceried 
dormer  windows  seen  in  the  lithograph.  The 
material  of  the  walling  is  a brown  A’orkshire  sand- 
stone, with  dressings  of  golden-coloured  Camden 
limestone,  and  the  columns  of  green  sandstone. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broselet’  tiles,  with  terra- 
cotta ridge  crests.  The  several  down-pipes  in  the 
front  are  made  into  ornamental  features.  The 
three  carved  heads  in  the  upper  storj-  of  the 
tower  represent  Faith,  Hope,  andCharit}’,  and  blocks 
of  stone  are  left  in  the  panels  below  for  figures  of 
sainth'  women,  with  the  Annunciation  on  the  return 
face.  In  the  gable  next  the  tower  is  the  inscription 
“ God’s  Providence  is  our  Inheritance.”  The  doors 
are  constructed  of  pitch  pine,  with  ornamental 
panelling  of  bog  oak  and  other  woods.  The 
site  is  a charming  one,  facing  the  picturesque 
church  tower  and  chiu'chj’ard  at  Fulham,  and  backed 
by  the  fine  trees  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  grounds 
immediatel}'  behind. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  'Wigmore, 
builder,  of  Walham  Green,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Seddon,  as  archi- 
tect. The  cost  has  been  about  £3,000,  provided 
partly  by  the  funds  of  the  charity  and  sale  of  the  old 
almshouses  on  another  site  which  had  fallen  into 
dilapidation,  and  partlj'  from  subscriptions  raised  in 
the  neighbourhood  bj’  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Baker, 
and  Mrs.  Baker,  for  the  special  purpose  that  the 
work  might  be  made  more  architectural  than  would 
be  otherwise  justifiable  under  the  circumstances. 

Some  picturesqueness  has  been  attained  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  structure  has  been  arranged  at 
the  opposite  end  from  that  shown  b\’  our  illustration. 
One  pair  of  the  residences  has  there  been  turned  at 
right  angles  to  the  rest,  so  as  to  face  the  road  and 
make  the  general  plan  an  [_  shape,  and  an  archway 
in  the  angle  leads  through  to  the  rector’s  garden 
bec'ond,  and  a laundrc-  and  washhouse  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates  has  been  provided  at  the  corner  thus 
left  between  the  residences.  A bac'  window,  corbelled 
out  from  a flat  pilaster  to  fight  the  first  floor  of  the 
end  house,  gives  a prettj’  feature  to  complete  the 
building  there,  where  the  gable  end  faces  the  churcli- 
3’ard. 


DETAI  LS,  (from  VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S 'DICTIONNAIRE  RAISONNE  DE  L'ARCH  ITECTURE’.) 
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J.  R SEDDON,  ARCH"" 
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TEllllA-COTTA  AT  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXIIIRITION. 

The  authorities  at  South  Kensington  have 
done  well  in  giving  so  much  prominence 
on  this,  the  first  of  a scries  of  annual  exhibi- 
tions, to  terra-cotta — a material  to  which  the 
Government  builings  there  owe  so  much,  and 
in  furthering  the  introduction  of  which  the 
late  Captain  Fowke,  R.  E.,  INIi-.  Godfrey 
Sykes,  and  the  students  of  the  Art  Schools 
have  done  such  good  service.  There  is  a 
certain  shyness  about  all  new  materials  which 
ai'chitects  and  builders  are  very  long  in  over- 
coming, and  although  terra-cotta  can  hardly 
now  any  longer  be  called  a new  building 
material,  its  use  seems  to  us  to  be  still  re- 
markably restricted,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
certain  prejudices  and  interests  which  have 
yet  to  be  removed.  The  show  of  tei'ra- 
cotta  is  upon  the  whole  a good  one,  though 
the  names  of  some  of  our  leading  manufac- 
turers are  conspicuously  absent ; foreign 
countries,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  dis- 
tm-bed  state  of  the  Continent,  do  not  come  up 
to  the  mark. 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhajrs,  before  referring 
to  special  objects  in  the  exhibition,  if  we 
glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta,  and  point 
out  a few  general  facts  which  may  guide  us 
in  our  subsequent  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  clays  used  in  the  preparation  of 
terra-cotta  may  be  divided  into  two  groups 
or  classes — viz.,  (1)  those  consisting  of  pure, 
or  comparatively  pure,  silicate  of  alumina, 
which  will  stand  the  highest  heat  of  the 
furnace  and  burn  to  a white  or  buff  colour  at 
very  high  temperatures,  but  remain  nearly 
pure  white  if  exposed  to  a moderate  fire,  and 
(2)  of  those  which  contain  varying  pro- 
portions of  protoxide  of  iron  or  sometimes 
manganese,  and  small  quantities  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  which  fuse  at  high  tempera- 
ture, but  burn  to  various  shades  of  red  if  the 
firing  process  is  conducted  at  a more  moderate 
heat.  From  these  two  classes  of  clays  are 
prepared  the  red  and  white  varieties  of  terra- 
cotta, though  we  may  mention  incidentally 
that  some  firms  stain  their  white  clays  with 
a red  colouring  matter  to  produce  a red  body. 
Throughout  the  North  of  England  and  Scot- 
land (we  believe,  without  exception),  the  clays 
of  the  coal  measures,  technically  known  as 
“ fire-clays,”  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
terra-cotta.  Many  of  these  beds  are  ex- 
tremely pure,  and  owing  to  their  freedom 
from  extraneous  matters  they  produce  an 
excellent  article  ; but  it  seems  to  us,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  principal  manu- 
factories in  the  North,  that  too  little  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  clay,  and 
consequently  that  the  terra-cotta  made  from 
fire-clay  can  rarely  compete,  as  far  as  the 
body  and  texture  is  concerned,  with  that 
which  is  made  from  a more  carefully  prepared 
mixture  of  clays  by  some  of  the  firms  nearer 
London.  The  preparation  of  the  fire-clay 
consists  merely  in  selecting  the  purer  lumps, 
grinding  them  to  powder,  and  after  admixture 
with  various  proportions  of  previously-burned 
clay,  called  “ grog,”  to  counteract  excessive 
shrinkage,  passing  them  through  a pug-mill 
to  temper  them  ready  for  use.  It  is  obvious 
that,  in  using  a mixture  of  clays — say  those  from 
Devon  or  Dorset,  or  mixtures  of  these  with 
fire-clay, — in  order  thoroughly  to  amalga- 
mate and  incorporate  them,  a very  careful 
pugging  will  be  required,  even  if  they  are  not,  as 
we  believe  is  sometimes  the  case  for  fine  wai'e, 
run  into  slip  and  mixed  in  the  liquid  state.  A 
fui'ther  advantage  of  the  mixed  material  is 
that  from  the  use  of  two  or  more  clays, 
varying  in  composition,  a more  homogeneous 
and  compact  body  is  generally  obtained, 
which  is  proved  by  the  difference  in  the 
shrinkage  under  firing  ; and  from  such  mix- 
tures a more  complete  vitrification  of  the 
mass  frequently  ensues,  owing  to  the  pre- 
•sence,  more  especially  in  the  Dorset  clays,  of 
a small  percentage  of  the  alkalies,  which  acts 
as  a 11  ux.  The  mixture  of  clays  for  the 
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manufacture  of  terra-cotta  has,  however, 
some  very  serious  drawbacks — namely,  the 
danger  there  is  that  from  carelessness  in  pro- 
portioning the  respective  quantities  of  each 
kind,  differences  may  arise  in  the  shrinkage 
and  colour  of  the  resultant  terra-cotta  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  hlorcovcr,  from 
the  extra  labour  and  care  requisite  in  the 
mixing,  the  terra-cotta  made  from  a mixture  of 
clays  can  scarcely  ever  compete  in  price  with 
that  made  from  pure  fire-clay.  We  cannot 
now  go  into  any  other  manufacturing  ques- 
tions ; wo  have  already  alluded  to  the  shrink- 
.age  of  clays,  and  we  may  add  that,  from  the 
time  it  goes  into  the  moidd  until  it  leaves  the 
kiln,  fire-clay  terra-cotta  shrinks  on  an 
average  one  and  a-half  inches  in  the  foot ; 
mixed  clay  terra-cotta  from  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to  one  inch  in  the  foot ; and  red 
terra-cotta,  owing  to  the  more  tender  firing, 
only  about  tlirce-cighths  of  an  inch  in  the 
foot. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  some 
of  the  more  important  objects  in  the  terra- 
cotta gallery,  which  is  situated  under  the 
eastern  arcades  of  the  Ilorticidtural  Society’s 
Gardens.  As  we  enter  the  gallery  from  the 
south  we  find  some  statues  by  Boni, 
of  Milan,  in  red  terra-cotta,  very  uni- 
form in  tint,  but  crude  and  unpleasant  in 
colour — a fault,  by  the  bye,  common  to 
nearly  all  the  red  terra-cotta  in  the  building. 
Signor  Boni’s  figures  are  apparently  good 
from  a manufacturing  point  of  view  ; but  if 
they  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  was 
the  terra-cotta  he  supplied  for  many  of  the 
new  buildings  at  Milan — namely,  a thin  sur- 
face veneer  of  a finer  material  over  a coarser 
body  beneath,  which  veneer  was,  when  we 
were  last  in  Milan,  rapidly  scaling  off — we 
must  most  unequivocally  condemn  them.  The 
practice  of  using  a face  of  a more  expensive 
body  over  a coarser  ground  is  most  reprehen- 
sible, as  the  difference  in  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  two  substances  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  causes  hair  cracks,  which 
retain  moisture  and  speedily  effect  the  decay 
of  the  block.  In  the  corner  of  the  arcade  is 
a very  good  column  by  E.  March  and  Sons, 
of  Berlin,  Prussia,  the  surface  of  which  is  all 
that  could  be  wished,  and  which,  though 
light  in  colour,  seems  from  the  touch  to  have 
been  well  fired.  Ascending  the  steps,  we 
see  on  the  right  and  left  two  vases  and  j^edes- 
tals,  by  J.  Stiff  and  Sons,  of  Lambeth.  These 
are  noticeable  from  having  the  name  and  some 
of  the  enrichments  in  a red  body  on  the  buff 
ground  ; as  the  letters  are  small,  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  shrinkage  which  the  use  of  the 
two  different  kinds  of  clay  superimposed  fre- 
quently involves  has  pi’obably  been  avoided. 
Immediately  before  us,  on  the  landing,  is  the 
Amazon  vase,  made  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and 
Co.,  of  Lambeth.  This  is  a monster  piece  of 
terra-cotta,  rather  weak  in  design,  and  with 
little  to  commend  it  except  its  success  in 
point  of  manufacture.  Of  course,  to  make 
such  a large  vase,  and  to  pass  it  through 
the  kiln,  presents  many  difficulties  to  the 
the  manufacturer,  and  for  having  so  well  over- 
come these  difficulties  we  must  give  this  firm 
the  highest  praise.  They  seem  to  aim  rather 
after  producing  these  unusually  large  pieces, 
for  we  find  outside  in  the  garden  a fountain 
in  terra-cotta,  some  of  the  parts  of  which  are 
of  an  astonishingly  large  size,  and  the 
colossal  figures  modelled  by  Mr.  Ball,  for  the 
new  Lecture  Theatre  at  the  South  Kensington 
hluseum,  were,  if  we  mistake  not,  fired  at 
hlossrs.  Doulton’s  works.  Messrs.  Doulton, 
however,  come  out  strongly  at  the  Exhibition 
not  only  in  fire-clay  goods  and  terra-cotta, 
but  in  stone-ware  of  all  kinds — they  are,  in 
fact,  by  far  the  largest  exhibitors  in  Class 
VIII.,  and  their  goods  are  collectively  of 
first-rate  quality.  Mr.  James  Pulliam,  of 
Broxbourne,  is  also  a large  contributor,  and 
sends  some  well-executed  terra-cottas,  for  the 
design  of  which,  however,  we  cannot  say  very 
much.  He  seems  to  sacrifice  the  freedom  of 
the  design  in  order  to  obtain  finish  and  sharp- 
ness, and  to  have  cleaned  and  polished  up  the 


enrichments,  to  make  fliem  resemble  stone 
carvings.  This  aiming  after  stone  is  the 
great  error  of  many  of  our  manufacturers ; 
not  only  do  they  underburn  their  ware  to 
keep  it  light  in  colour,  and  thus  expose  it  to 
the  danger  of  rapid  decay,  but  they  clean  and 
scrape  off  all  the  vitrified  surfaces  after  firing 
to  take  away  any  little  irregularities  which 
may  have  presented  themselves ; and  even 
before  going  into  the  kiln  the  outer  skin  of 
the  clay,  which  has  formed  in  drying,  is  often 
removed.  After  the  loss  of  this  film  no  terra- 
cotta ever  gets  such  a good  face  as  it  would 
have  done  if  it  had  never  been  touched.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  but  it 
may  be  due  to  the  drying  out  of  cer- 
tain alkaline  salts  in  the  clay  which 
tend  to  form  a species  of  etflorescence 
on  the  surface,  and  these  salts  by  acting  on 
the  silicates  slightly  vitrify  the  extei’ior  of 
the  block.  One  manufacturer  in  this  year’s 
display  seems  to  have  made  a great  point  of 
thus  mutilating  his  terra-cotta,  and  has  in- 
vented for  this  poor  scraped  material  a grand 
new  name  “ Glypto-terra-cotta.”  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Coalville,  has  a stand  of  very  light 
coloured,  porous-looking  ware,  some  pieces  of 
which  rather  remind  one  of  overburnt 
loaves  which  have  been  carefully  rasped,  lie 
has  succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  doing 
away  with  all  the  freedom  of  outline  which 
the  plasticity  of  the  clay  affords,  and  in 
effacing  from  his  ware  every  appearance  of 
what  it  really  is,  the  general  effect  of  the 
work  bearing  a faint  resemblance  to  indif- 
ferent stone  carving.  lie  states  in  a very 
conspicuous  placard  that  it  is  one-third  less 
cost  than  stone,  which  we  should  doubt,  and  that 
it  is  imperishable,  which  needs  further  con- 
firmation. AVe  must,  however,  congratulate 
Mr.  Smith  upon  his  pattern-work,  which  is 
something  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
such  productions. 

The  AVatcombe  Terra-cotta  Clay  Company 
have  some  carefully  made  vases,  flower  boxes, 
and  architectural  enrichments.  The  texture  of 
this  clay  is  very  good,  but  it  will  not  stand 
much  fire.  AA'^e  have  seen  some  specimens  of 
this  material  burnt  in  a white  terra-cotta 
kiln  which  were  almost  blackened  by  the 
heat,  but  if  the  temperature  is  not  too  great 
a dark  red  and  very  hard  terra-cotta  may 
be  produced,  which,  however,  appears  to 
shrink  very  considerably,  and  to  be  liable  to 
twist.  The  terra-cotta  exhibited  by  this 
firm  wdll  not  bear  our  test  of  hardness — 
namely,  the  point  of  a penknife,  and  has  there- 
fore not  been,  we  consider,  sufficiently  fired  for 
out-of-door  work.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  this 
was  first  introduced  that  it  was  so  pure  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  used  for  the  finest  descrip- 
tion of  pottery  without  further  preparation,  a 
statement  which  has  not  been  justified  by 
experience  ; the  inlaid  vases  and  flower-pots 
shown  by  the  AVatcombe  Company,  which 
present  the  smoothest  possible  surface,  have 
doubtless  been  made  from  slipped  clay.  For 
ordinary  earthenware  of  the  finer  sorts  there 
is  only  a very  limited  market  for  good  red 
clays,  and  for  architectural  uses  there  will, 
we  think,  never  be  a large  demand  for  red 
terra-cotta. 

The  excellent  red  bricks  shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  and  N.  Norman,  of  St.  John’s,  Ilurstpier- 
point,  although  they  do  not  come  within  the 
province  of  our  present  paper,  displayed  as 
they  are  in  the  same  compai  tment  with  some 
excellent  Prussian  red  terra-cotta,  seem 
almost  to  provoke  an  inquiry  into  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  materials.  I he 
simplest  solution  of  this  question  would  be 
by  maintaining  that  the  tei’ra-cotta  was  a 
vitrified  brick,  an  assertion  more  easily  made 
than  proved.  A"ery  little  of  the  terra-cotta 
in  the  Exhibition  can  fairly  be  said  to  be 
vitrified  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  main 
difference  in  the  case  of  the  red  ware  between 
the  terra-cotta  and  the  brick  consists  in 
using  for  the  latter  a more  silicious  clay,  and 
burning  it  at  a lower  and  steadier  tempera- 
ture. Both  the  colour  and  texture  of  Messrs. 
Norman’s  bricks  is,  we  think,  superior  to  that 
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of  llio  In'st  red  terra-cott.a,  and  if  wo  could 
feel  cci'lain  of  l)oth  articles  being  of  equal 
durability,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  select 
the  brick. 

'J'hose  who  only  know  terra-cotta  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  specimens  shown  as  manu- 
facturers’ chef  (ra  nrrex  at  Exhibitions,  will 
scarcely  conceive  what  beautiful  colours  it 
will  assume  when  properly  fired.  Some 
Austrian  terra-cotta  maile  by  ]\1.  V.  llrause- 
wetter,  of  'U'agram.  is  to  our  mind  admirable 
in  point  of  colour;  and  that  shown  by  IMessrs. 
Gibbs  and  Canning,  of  Tamworth,  pleases  us 
the  best  among  the  English  exanq)lcs.  The 
danger  of  firing  for  the  dark  buff  colour  is 
the  difficulty  it  entails  of  making  all  the 
blocks  uniform  in  tint,  and  the  great  expense 
in  fuel  it  involves  when  using  refractory  clays, 
the  differenoe  in  tint  between  pale  straw 
colour  and  buff  necessitating  often  twenty- 
four  hours’  longer  firing.  The  contraction,  of 
course,  is  also  very  much  greater,  and  the 
tendency  to  twist  or  rack  is  increased.  All 
these  considerations  weigh  greatly  ujion  the 
ultimate  cost  of  the  material,  and  cause  the 
manufacturer  to  hesitate  before  venturing 
rtpon  the  dai'k  coloured  terra-cotta.  We 
must  not  forget,  too,  that  many  peoi)le  prefer 
the  lighter  colorircd  ware,  on  accoiint  of  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  stone.  Udiere  is  one 
tact  we  may  be  sure  of  in  using  the  richly 
coloured  terra  cotta — namely,  that  it  has  at 
any  rate  been  well  fired. 

There  are  so  few  actual  novelties  in  this 
Exhibition  that  we  must  make  the  most  of 
those  we  find.  Thus,  IMessrs.  Gibbs  and 
Canning  send  some  hexagon  pots  of  very 
thin  light  terra-cotta,  which  they  have  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  filling  in  the  span- 
drils  of  vaulting.  These  seem  to  us  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  pm-pose  ; but  might 
they  not,  with  good  results,  be  gradually 
increased  in  size  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to 
make  them  of  voussoir  shape  in  every  direc- 
tion? This  would,  we  think,  greatly  increase 
the  facility  with  which  they  might  bo  fixed, 
and  impi-ove  the  key.  This  firm  also  send 
some  si)ecimens  of  their  glazed  terra-cotta, 
Avhich  they  term  “Della  Kobbia  ware  this 
consists  of  the  application  of  colours  in  the 
form  of  enamels  to  the  biscuited  terra-cotta  ; 
if  this  can  be  done  cheai^ly,  it  bids  fair  to 
comjjete  favourably  with  the  now  very  ex- 
pensive majolica  ware.  Messrs.  JMarch  and 
Sons  send  a large  tablet  decorated  with  ara- 
besques, the  patterns  being  formed  by  incis- 
ing the  ornament  into  the  unburned  clay  and 
filling  up  the  incisions  with  a dark  chocolate 
body.  IMr.  Tulham  and  IMessrs.  Doulton 
make  use  of  red  clay  to  enrich  vai'ious  orna- 
mental objects  made  of  the  white  terra-cotta; 
and  IMessrs.  J.  Stiff  and  Sons  send  some  arch 
blocks  very  successfully  inlaid  with  stained 
bodies  in  various  colours.  AVe  must  put  off 
for  another  article  our  review  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  terra-cotta,  after  which  we 
hope  to  conduct  our  readers  over  the  wonder- 
ful collections  of  pottery  and  porcelain  in  the 
adjoining  gallery. 


OX  THE  HISTORICAL  DEA^ELOPMEXT  OF 
ORXAMEXTAL  ART. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  twenty-ninth 
lecture  of  this  course  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  last.  He  said  th.at  the  notion 
that  tlie  Kelts,  Britons,  Scandinavians,  and  Teutons 
had  possessed  no  art  at  all  at  the  time  when  they 
came  into  contact  with  the  Roman  was  clearly  con- 
tradicted facts  in  the  shape  of  a large  number  of 
monuments  and  works  of  art.  These  Northmen 
were  called  barbarians  by  the  Romans,  but  barbarism 
was  an  exceedingly  relative  term.  These  nations 
were  eminently  distinguished  by  their  honesty,  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  morality,  and  were  in  these 
respects  far  superior  to  the  civilised  Romans.  But 
it  was,  unfortunately,  only  too  often  that  nations  or 
tribes  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  only  civilised 
beings,  looking  upon  all  out.siders  as  barbarous.  The 
Chinese  exiiresscd  great  contempt  for  us,  and  we 
returned  the  com|>liment.  To  an  Egyptian,  an 
Egyptian  only  was  civilised;  to  the  Romans,  only  a 
Roman  was  entitled  to  respect.  Thus  the  members 
of  a particular  nation  despised  other  peoples  whose 


language  they  <lid  not  know,  and  of  whose  manners 
ami  customs  they  were  profoundly  ignorant;  and  by 
withdrawing  themselves  into  a inirrow  circle  checked 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  Ignorance  ruined  the 
ancient  Romans.  Rapt  in  admiration  of  their  own 
achievements,  whether  on  the  field  or  in  the  forum, 
in  literature  or  in  .art,  tliey  came  to  look  upon  the 
Xorthmen,  who  fought  one  with  another,  ami  lived 
simply  and  frugally,  :is  mere  nonentities.  Had  they 
but  cnndescemleil  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  these  men,  though  wearing  coarse, 
home-spun  linen,  possessed  excellent  swords,  spears, 
and  battle-axes,  all  made  of  iron,  and,  better  still, 
that  they  were  gifted  with  indomitable  courage,  they 
might  have  .averted  the  terrible  catastrophe  which 
fell  UI101I  them.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Teuton  nations  did  not  .at  that  period  possess  that 
higher  i;itellectual  culture,  that  love  of  refinement 
and  art,  which  was  .as  necessary  to  intellectual 
progress  as  moral  worth.  Their  uncorrupted  and 
unprejudiced  minds  were,  however,  more  susceptible 
to  the  truths  of  the  Christi.au  religion.  The  Indians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  worked  out  their  national  life 
and  development  from  within.  The  Teutons,  on  the 
other  hand,  developed  themselves  from  without. 
The  new  style  in  art  was  founded  on  Roman,  Greek, 
and  Asiatic  patterns,  mingled  with  Indian  .and 
original  Teuton  motives.  The  originality  of  Keltic 
art  could  be  best  studied  in  the  Round  Towers.  The 
Round  Tower  was  a building  of  extraordinary 
interest,  erected  for  a purpose  which  it  was  difficult 
to  discover.  ATe  had  obelisks,  pillars,  and  towers  in 
India,  Scythia,  Scandinavia,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
.among  Buddhists,  Mahomet.aus,  and  Christians. 
To  point  iqiwards  to  some  better  world,  either  by 
me.ans  of  a symbolic  block  or  the  eloquent  belfry, 
the  met;il  hearts  of  which  beat  in  unison  with  our 
joys  or  griefs,  was  a natural  tendency  in  man. 
The  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  were  of  Cyclopean 
structure,  i.  c.,  built  without  cement,  and  had  driven 
many  a learned  archteologist  into  propounding  the 
wildest  theories  with  regard  to  their  origin.  Three 
works  on  the  subject  the  lecturer  commended  as 
especially  interesting.  Of  these,  that  by  Petrie 
was  the  most  reasou.able  ; that  by  O'Brien 
the  most  paradoxical ; and  that  by  Keane 
apparently  the  most  learned.  In  addition  to  these, 
a whole  phalanx  of  writers  had  endeavoured  to 
constrain  to  speech  these  mysteriously  silent  stone 
spectres  of  a bj'gone  age.  There  were  fifteen  dif- 
ferent theories  respecting  these  Round  Towers,  which 
respectively  asserted;  (1)  that  they  wore  constructed 
by  the  Danes ; this  view  was  but  vaguely  sup- 
ported, and  was  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  credence 
by  Petrie ; (2)  that  they  were  of  Phcenician  origin  ; 
with  regard  to  this  theory,  it  was  highly  prob.able 
that  commercial  relations  Inid  existed  between 
the  Kelts  of  Ireland  and  North  Gaul  and  the 
Phoenicians,  for  even  at  the  time  of  Solomon 
the  Phoenicians  had  extended  their  navigation  as 
far  as  the  south-western  coast  of  Spain;  still 
we  knew  too  little  of  their  mythology  to  be 
able  to  say  what  the  Round  Towers  might  have 
signified,  even  if  they  were  really  to  be  ascribed 
to  them ; (3),  that  they  were  of  purely  Christian 
origin ; (I),  that  they  wore  Persian  fire-temples ; 
this  theory  went  far,  and  served  to  connect  Zoroaster 
and  the  Parsees  with  the  Old  Kelts;  (.5),  that  they 
were  Druidical,  a kind  of  minaret  from  which  the 
priests  summoned  the  worshippers  on  high  festivals 
to  pr.ayer;  (G),  that  they  were  gnomons,  or  astro- 
noraic;il  observatories ; this  might  have  been  the 
case ; ive  could  not,  however,  produce  the  calcu- 
lations of  one  of  these  Keltic  .astronomers,  nor 
discover  any  traces  of  his  having  made  them ; (7), 
that  they  were  emblems  of  the  creative  god  of  nature; 
this  was  also  possible  ; emblems  of  this  kind  were 
common  to  all  nations ; (>S),  that  they  were  of 
Buddlustic  origin,  and  had  formed  parts  of  Buddhistic 
temples ; the  Daghop.as  of  the  Buddhists  bore, 
however,  little  or  no  resemblance  to  these  towers; 
(!)),  that  they  were  anchorite  towers ; there  was 
nothing  to  make  us  doubt  this  ; some  of  the  early 
Irish  Christians  might  have  wished  to  live  on  a lofty 
height,  so  as  to  detach  themselves  from  a sinful 
world;  (10),  that  they  were  penitenti.al  towers; 
the  crueltj'  of  fanaticism  was  bounilless ; wh}- 
should  not  some  good  persons  have  invented  this 
kind  of  martyrilom  for  those  who  incurred  their 
displeasure  ? (U),  that  they  were  belfries  ; we  could, 
however,  find  no  traces  of  bells,  and  a belfry  without 
them  would  have  been  somewhat  purposeless;  (12), 
that  they  were  keejis  or  monastie  castles  ; the  ilis- 
tinction  between  these  keeps  and  the  pillars  just 
mentioned  was  not  very  obvions ; the  rules,  how- 
ever, were  stricter  for  those  who  performed  the  duty 
of  tinning  them.selvcs  into  living  statues  ; (13),  that 
they  were  beacons;  as,  however,  many  of  these 
towers  stood  in  deep  v.alley.s,  their  applicability  to 
this  purpose  was  not  apparent;  (14).  that  they  were 


watch-towers;  this  was,  for  the  reason  just  ailduced, 
unlikely,  and  (1.5)  that  they  were  monuments  in 
commemoration  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  were 
erected  by  the  dispersed  Cuthites ; this  theory  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  had  been  evolved  from 
the  theory  of  pinely  Christian  origin.  The  lecturc'r 
next  referred  to  the  Irish  Cro.sse.s,  with  their 
ingenious  ornamentations,  the  motives  of  which  were 
taken  from  te.xtile  fabrics.  The  cord,  with  its 
windings,  twistings,  knots,  coils,  and  recoils,  enaldcd 
the  artists  to  jirodiice  an  unlimited  variety  of 
beautiful  and  .symmetrically-arranged  |iatterns.  The 
form  of  the  cross  was  certainly  peculiar,  and  went 
further  than  the  Round  Towers  to  connect  the  Kelts 
even  with  the  most  ancient  Egiqitians.  The  crux 
ansata,  the  sign  of  A’'enus,  or,  if  reversed,  that  of 
the  Earth,  might  well  have  been  the  Irish  cross. 
This  resemblance  was  equally  strildng  in  the  cros.ses 
of  Killamer3',  Kilklispeeu,  and  Tuam,  and  in  those  of 
Scandinavia,  Denmark,  England,  and  Scothind.  The 
sign  of  a crossed  circle  with  ornamentations  could  be 
as  well  explained  bj’  a reference  to  m3'thical  lore  as 
b3'  Christian  motives.  It  was  also  striking  that,  con- 
sidered philologicalli',  most  of  the  Irish  saints  appeared 
to  have  originated  in  heathen  divinities.  To  see  this 
required  but  a sm.all  stretch  of  the  im.agination. 
Thus  S.  Buithe  was  AA'uodan  or  Buddha,  or  Boodh, 
S.  Mochudee  was  said  to  be  the  representative  of 
Mahodv',  an  Indian  divinit3’  of  Elephanta ; f?. 
Dagan,  the  Philistine  god  Dagon  ; and  S.  Aloloch, 
the  iron  idol  Aloloch  of  some  heathen  nations,  and 
so  on.  If  these  dcriv.ations  were  correct,  the  assertion 
that  the  Irish  crosses  were  either  Buddhistie  or 
astronomical  monuments  might  also  be  so.  In 
connection  with  the  elevated  pillar -like  round  towers, 
as  gnomons  they  might  have  been  astronomical  signs. 
AA^e  were  especialh'  concerned  with  their  ornamen- 
tation, which  might  be  studied  in  O’Neil’s  correct 
drawings,  and  in  AVestwood’s  work  on  earl3^  Saxon 
and  Irish  ornamentation.  P,assing  on,  the  lecturer 
said  that  we  should  find  that  the  Church  had  made 
great  progress,  and  had  established  itself  firmh'  as  ;i 
spiritual  power.  The  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  s3'mbols  vanished,  and  the  ornamentation 
on  tombstones  became  gorgeous.  In  referring  to 
the  Catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples,  the  lecturer  re- 
marked that  it  was  a most  important  fact  that  the 
inscriptions  cont.ained  in  the  L.apidariaii  Gallert"  in 
the  A’’atic.an  at  Rome  were  void  of  all  prav'ers  for  the 
dead ; there  were  no  addresses  to  the  Apostles,  Afarti-rs, 
earlier  Saints,  or  the  A’irgin  Marv,  onh’  one  epitajih 
being  found  with  the  phrase:  ‘‘Ora  pro  nobis.” 
These  facts  went  far  to  prove  the  simplicit}'  of  pri- 
mitive Christianit3’.  But  a considerable  ch.ange  had 
t.akenplacein  the  fourth  centur3',  A.D.  In  architecture, 
as  well  as  in  dogma,  two  distinct  currents  began  to 
flow  from  the  Christian  source  of  love,  one  of 
which  took  its  course  towards  the  East,  and  became 
knoivn  to  us  as  the  B3'zantine  st3'le ; the  other 
taking  its  course  towards  the  AA’^est,  and  forming 
the  Romanesque  st3‘le.  AA’'hilst,  however,  Europe 
was  expending  its  powers  in  rearranging  the 
broken  social  relations  of  huraanit3’,  a new  move- 
ment arose  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
whole  world.  Alahometan,  Moorish,  and  Indian 
art  progressed  with  rapid  strides,  and  excluding,  in 
reaction  against  the  old  idols,  both  animal  and  human 
forms,  produced  geometricall3‘  perforated  slabs,  and 
gorgeoush'  decorated  flats  of  marvellous  beautv. 
AA'hilst  in  ivori'-carving  we  could  trace  a gradual 
d3‘iug  out  of  art  from  the  3rd  to  the  1-lth  centuries 
A.D.,  Mahometan  art  tried  to  establish  the  false  prin- 
ciple that  onl3‘  geometrical  ornamentations  “avere  of 
mental  origin,  and  that  pictorial  art  was  a mere  un- 
truth. But  both  branches  were  mental  abstraction.s 
of  solid  bodies,  the  one  of  those  of  iu.animate,  and 
the  other  of  those  of  animate  nature. 

The  next  lecture  will  treat  of  the  Earlv 
Romanesque  and  Bi-zantine  stvdes,  in  connection 
with  Mahometan  art. 


Addition.vi.  Prizes  at  the  Institute  for 
1871-72. — As  alrcadv"  announced  in  the  Blti.dino 
News,  Mr.  II.  AV.  Peek,  M.P.,  has  generouslv  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  the  sum  of  £7  2,  to  be 
devoted  to  mone}'  prizes  for  1871-72 — viz.,  two  of 
the  respective  amounts  of  £42  and  £20  for  the  two 
best  sets  of  dr.awings  illustrating  the  restoration  of 
Eastburv'  Alanor  House.  Barking,  and  a third  prize 
of  £10  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  illustrating  the 
restoration  of  Barking  Churchvard  Gatewav.  These 
prizes  are  offered  to  architectual  students  whose  age 
does  not  exceed  twentv-oiie,  under  the  condition  (hat 
the  prize  drawings  should  remain  Air.  Peek's  pro- 
pert3'.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  stated,  at  the 
hast  ordinarv'  meeting  of  the  Institute,  that  Eastburv’ 
Alanor  House  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  < f 
subjects  for  the  In.stitute  Silver  Aledal  competition. 
A special  vote  of  thanks  wa.s  passed  to  Air.  Peek  f"r 
his  liberal  donation. 
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CHUKCIIES  AND  CIIAPKES. 

Calvicuton,  Becks. — This  cimrch  ha.s  of  late 
been  undergoing  some  cliange.s.  Among  them,  may 
be  mentioned  the  addition  of  a fine  reredos  of  Italian 
mosaic  ivork,  representing  the  “ Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  and  the  chancel  arch  'which  has  been  treated 
in  a most  efficient  manner  with  polychromatic 
decoration,  the  main  features  being  an  introduction 
of  the  emblems  of  our  Lord’s  passion,  on  shields 
within  quatrefoils.  The  pulpit  has  been  painted 
with  sitting  figures  of  four  great  preachers,  S.  I’eter, 
S.  Paul,  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  S.  Barnabas.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  west  door  (now  blocked  up) 
shall  be  re-opened,  and  a design  for  the  same  has 
been  already  made.  The  standards  supporting  the 
new  altar  rail  are  the  work  of  the  village  smith, 
from  drawings  furnished  by  the  architect.  The 
mosaic  and  mural  decoration  are  the  work  of  Jlessrs. 
Bell  and  Almond,  of  London.  The  whole  has  been 
.succes.sfully  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  Junr.,  architect,  of  London 
and  Stony  Stratford. 

Ellesbokougii. — The  church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Ellesborough,  Bucks,  was  re-opened  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  after  restoration  and  enlargement.  The 
building  has  been  enlarged  only  by  the  addition  of 
an  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  but  ■with  the  exception  of  north  and  west 
walls  of  nave  and  arcade,  the  church  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt — the  tower  at  a cost  of  £1,150;  the 
chancel  and  chancel  aisle  at  a cost  of  about  £1,200  ; 
and  the  south  aisle,  porch,  and  portions  of  the  nave 
at  a cost  of  about  £1,800.  The  style  of  the  work 
is  cliiefly  Perpendicular.  The  chancel  roof  is  of  the 
original  steep  pitch,  and  is  of  oak  of  massive 
scantling,  covered  with  green  slates.  The  nave  and 
aisle  roofs  are  almost  exact  reproductions  of  the 
ancient  flat  roofs,  and  are  covered  with  lead.  The 
whole  of  the  stone  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Bromfield,  of  Loudon.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
fitted  with  open  benches  of  pitch  pine,  those  in  the 
chancel  being  of  oak.  The  passage  ways  are  paved 
with  God'svdn’s  tiles.  Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead, 
has  executed  the  ornamental  wrought-ironwork  of 
doors,  hlr.  Giles  Holland,  of  Thame,  carried  out 
the  several  contracts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Preedy,  architect,  London. 

Exmouth. — On  Monday  week  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  in  Bruns- 
wick-square.  Exmouth.  The  building  is  to  be  a 
plain  one  (with  the  exception  of  the  front)  in  free- 
stone dressings  with  limestone  facings,  open  portico 
in  front,  with  windows  over.  There  will  be  sitting 
accommodation  for  350  on  the  floor  of  the  building, 
and  for  100  in  the  gallery  at  the  south  end  of  the 
building,  which  will  be  supported  by  pillars.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Luder,  and  the  builder  Mr.  H T. 
W.  Perry,  of  Exmouth.  The  contract  is  for  £875. 

Fkei.ston.  — On  Monday  week  the  old  Priory 
Church  of  Freiston,  Lincolnshire,  was  reopened  after 
restoration.  The  nave  roof  has  been  restored,  and  the 
eastern  part  renewed  entirely.  The  east  wall  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  beautiful  Transitional  Norman 
arch  exposed  to  view.  The  east  •svindow  is  new. 
The  south  aisle  has  been  entirelj^  rebuilt  in  character 
with  the  arcades  inside,  except  the  west  wall,  which 
contains  a good  two-light  Decorated  window.  The 
church  has  been  re-seated  and  floored  .with  tiles 
throughout.  The  pulpit  and  lectern,  the  former  of 
stone  and  the  latter  of  oak,  are  new,  and  the  screens 
to  north  and  south  aisles  have  been  restored.  The 
font  has  been  restored,  and  the  clerestory  windows 
have  been  reglazed  and  repaired.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  north  ai.sle  could  not  be  restored 
for  want  of  funds.  The  works,  which  have  been 
rather  more  than  twelve  months  in  hand,  have  been 
carried  out  by  Me.s.srs.  S.  & W.  Pattinson,  builders, 
of  Ruskington,  near  Sleaford.  Mr.  Fowler  was  the 
architect. 

Great  Totiiam. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Chapel  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  320 
persons — viz.,  230  on  the  ground  floor,  and  90  in  a 
gallery  at  the  end.  The  walls  are  of  the  red  brick  of 
the  neighbourhood,  relieved  with  white  arches,  bands, 
and  patterns  ; the  window  and  door  openings  are 
circular-headed,  the  architecture  being  of  a Roman- 
esque character.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  47ft.  in  length  and  30ft.  in  width.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  works,  when  completed, 
is  £G()0.  jMr.  King,  jun.,  of  Halstead,  is  the  con- 
tractor, and  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  the 
architect. 

Liverpooi..— On  Saturday  afternoon  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a Unitarian  church  was  laid  at  Liver- 


pool. It  will  be  a .small  but  neat  structure  in  the 
Gothic  style,  having  seat  room  for  about  400  persons  ; 
and  in  its  erection  brick  will  bo  employed,  with 
coloured  brick  and  stone  dressings.  The  cost  is 
about  £2,100,  including  the  amount  required  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  Messrs.  John  Parker  & Son 
are  the  builders. 

Lower  Clapton. — On  Saturday  last  the  Bishop 
of  London  consecrated  a new  church,  situated  in  the 
London-road,  Lower  Clapton.  The  structure con.sists 
of  nave,  aisle.s,  chancel,  chancel  aisles,  north  and 
vestry  porches,  and  western  narthex.  There  is  no 
tower  or  spire,  but  a lofty  bellcote  at  the  junction 
of  nave  with  chancel,  in  which  are  two  large  bells. 
The  style  is  Middle  Pointed  Gothic,  very  freely 
treated.  The  materials  of  which  the  church  is  built 
.are  brick  and  stone,  the  interior  being  elaborately 
ornamented  by  coloured  brick.s,  and  depends 
principally  iqion  a lofty  clerestort'  for  its  light,  aided 
by  a circular  west  window,  the  tracery  being  of 
a beautiful  yet  simple  design.  The  clerestory 
rvindows  are  of  two  lights,  with  traceried  heads,  and 
ten  on  each  side ; the  aisle  windows  are  of  single 
lights,  small;  and  the  east  window  is  of  five  light.s, 
with  traceried  head.  Under  the  west  window  is  an 
arcade  of  three  brick  arches,  the  tympanum  of  the 
centre,  in  front  of  which  is  the  font,  being  filled  in 
with  an  ornamental  cross.  The  arches  to  the  nave 
and  chancel  arcade  and  west  wall  of  chancel  are  of 
stone,  on  Portland-stone  pillars  with  c.arved  caps. 
The  contract  was  taken  at  £5,6G5,  and  has 
been  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Axford  and  Whillier, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
MTgginton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Cornhill. 

Oldcotes. — On  the  3rd  inst.,  the  new  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church  of  S.  Helen,  Oldcotes,  Nottingham, 
was  opened.  The  chnrch  is  designed  in  the  style  of 
the  fourteenth  century ; it  comprises  a nave,  with 
south  porch,  a chancel  and  chancel-aisle  and  transept ; 
the  chaneel-aisle  is  divided  so  as  to  form  a chapel  and 
an  organ-chamber,  separated  from  the  chancel  by 
screens.  The  windows  have  flowing  tracery,  and  the 
arches  are  of  stone,  handsomely  moulded ; Roche 
Abbey  stone  is  the  material  of  the  walls,  and  for  the 
roof  and  other  timbers,  the  screens,  organ-case,  tra- 
ceried doors,  benches  &c., cedar  is  exclusively  employed. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  of  London ; and  the 
builder,  Mr.  J.  Athron,  of  Doncaster. 

Speldhurst.  — On  Saturday  week,  the  rebuilt 
parish  church  of  Speldhurst,  Kent,  was  consecrated. 
The  church  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Constable,  of 
Penshurst,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott. 
About  £4,500  has  been  spent  in  the  erection,  and 
the  building,  which  is  in  the  thirteenth  century  style, 
is  calculated  to  seat  about  450  people.  It  is  built  of 
Speldhurst  stone,  with  open  timbered  roof  and  red 
tile  covering. 

Stow. — A new  United  Presbyterian  church  is  to  be 
built  at  Stow,  N.B.  At  a meeting  of  the  congrega- 
tion last  week,  the  committee  recommended  a plan 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Paterson,  architect,  21,  S. 
Andrew-square,  Edinburgh.  The  church,  the  style  of 
which  -will  be  Gothic,  is  to  be  built  of  blue  whinstone, 
with  white  freestone  dressings.  It  -will  consist  in 
plan  of  a nave,  with  aisles  at  each  side,  and  a gallerv 
over  the  entrance  lobby.  The  number  of  sittings 
will  be  500,  and  there  will  be  a meeting  hall,  vestry, 
and  other  apartments  in  rear.  The  tower  is  placed 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  building,  and,  with 
the  spire,  will  rise  to  the  height  of  110ft.  On  the 
opposite  flank  is  a smaller  tower,  with  a pointed  and 
slated  roof. 

Sywell. — Sywell  Church,  Northampton,  was  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  on  the  4th 
inst.  The  old  building  was  in  a deplorable  and  un- 
safe condition.  The  present  restoration  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  the  re-building  of  the  main  body  of 
the  church.  The  works  have  been  done  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Overstone.  The 
character  and  style  of  the  original  edifice  have  been 
preserved.  New  open  timber  roofs  of  pitch  pine 
have  been  added  for  the  nave,  aisle,  and  transept. 
The  whole  of  the  old  seating  ha.s  been  removed,  and 
is  now  replaced  with  open  pitch  pine  seats.  The 
pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  lectern  are  executed  in 
wainscot  oak.  The  ■works  hav'e  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  jMander,  architect,  of  Overstone  Park. 

nUILDINGS. 

Hatfield  Heath. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  mansion  about  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Down 
Hall,  at  Hatfield  Heath,  for  Sir  H.  Selwin  Ibbetson, 
was  laid  on  the  25th  ult.  b}'  Lady  Ibbetson.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Cockerell  is  the  architect  of  the  work. 

The  New  Buildings  for  the  General  Post 
Office. — On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Ar- 
chitectural Association  to  the  number  of  between  30 
ami  40  paid  a visit  of  two  hours’  duration  to  the 


new  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
General  Post  Office  in  S.  Jlartin'.s-le-Grand,  Jlr. 
Williams,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  accom- 
panied the  members  over  the  works,  and  most 
courteously  placed  the  whole  of  the  drawings  of  the 
building,  plans,  sections,  &c.,  before  the  members. 
Before  leaving,  the  members  unanimou.sly  tendered  a 
.special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams,  who  briefly 
acknowledged  the  com])liment,  and  so  was  brought 
to  a close  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
out-door  gatherings  which  the  Association  has  had 
this  season. 

Wallasey. — On  Monday,  the  foundation-stone  of 
new  public  offices  for  the  Wallasey  Local  Board  was 
laid.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  constructed  of  brick, 
will  be  in  the  Italian  .style,  and  will  have  a front- 
age to  Church-street  of  48ft.,  with  a depth  to  the 
rear  of  72ft.  Mr.  James  T.  Lea,  the  surve5*or  to 
the  local  board,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  S.  Ellahy, 
of  Liscard,  is  the  builder.  The  cost,  including  that 
of  the  site,  is  estimated  at  £2,000. 


COMPETITION. 

Liverpool. — Out  of  sixteen  plans  which  were  .sent 
in  for  competition  for  the  new  Stanley  Ho.spital, 
Liverpool,  the  Medical  Institution  recommended 
three  to  the  building  committee  for  their  selection. 
Sixteen  out  of  seventeen  members  of  the  building 
committee  voted  in  favour  of  the  plan  bearing  the 
motto  “ Health,”  the  second  place  being  given  to  the 
plan  bearing  the  motto  ‘‘Meo  periculo.”  The 
envelopes  having  these  mottoes  were  subsequently 
opened,  when  it  was  found  that  Mes.srs.  Duckworth 
& Medcalf  were  the  successful  competitors  for  the 
first  prize,  and  Mr.  T.  Fogg  the  winner  of  the  second 
honours.  The  adopted  plan  of  the  new  building  was 
submitted  to  tbe  inspection  of  Mr.  Hale,  agent  for 
Lord  Derbjq  on  Saturday,  and  after  carefully  ex- 
amining the  different  sections  he  expressed  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  proposed  building.  The  third 
plan  recommended  by  the  Jledical  Institution, 
although  highl}^  meritorious,  could  not  be  adopted 
by  the  committee  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
expense  in  carrying  out  the  work. 


LEGAL.  INTELLIGENCE. 

Court  of  B.^nkruptcy,  May  g. — Re  Hollands. 
— The  bankrupt,  William  Simon  Hollands,  described  as 
an  architect,  of  Richmond-terrace,  Clapham-road,  was 
unable  to  attend  on  a former  occasion  in  consequence 
of  .suffering  from  small-pox.  He  had  filed  no  state- 
ment of  affairs. — Mr.  tV^ood  appeared  fora  creditor,  Mr. 
Aldridge  for  an  official  assignee. — The  bankrupt  being 
still  unable  to  attend,  a further  adjournment  was 
ordered. 

Important  Decision  Under  the  Highway 
Act. — In  the  early  part  of  January  last  Mr.  Jacobs,  an 
extensive  iron  merchant  and  dealer  in  steam  boilers 
and  machinery,  on  the  east  side  of  Newiugton-cause- 
way,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Benson,  thomagistrate 
at  the  Southwark  I’olice-court,  by  the  Vestry  of  S.  Mary, 
Newington,  under  the  Highway  Act,  5 and  6 Wm.  IV., 
cap  60,  sec.  72,  for  unlawfully  damaging  the  pavement 
in  front  of  his  premises  adjoining  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  railway-bridge. — The  case  was  prose- 
cuted by  Mr.  Besley,  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry,  and 
Mr.  Jletcalfe  appeared  for  the  defendant. — It  was 
adjourned  several  times,  owing  to  the  magistrate's 
illness  ; but,  having  now  returned  to  his  duties,  he  gave 
his  decision  on  Monday  last.  It  appeared  that  the 
defendant  had  for  many  years  carried  on  business  as  an 
iron  merchant  on  the  west  side  of  the  Causeway,  but 
had  entered  into  a large  way  of  dealing  in  second-hand 
steam  boilers  and  all  sorts  of  heavy  machinery.  He 
leased  from  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Company  six  arches  opposite,  at  a yearly  rental  of 
£250,  and  erected  gates  on  each  side.  He  had  an  entry 
in  Tivdrton-street,  in  the  rear,  but  the  locality  was  too 
narrow  to  admit  heavy  and  large  machinery.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  he  was  compelled  to  receive  large 
boilers  and  machinery  in  front,  and,  to  prevent  obstruc- 
tions, he  had  a trolly  on  which  the  goods  ■\vere  con- 
veyed across  the  pavement.  Mr.  Jacobs  applied  to  the 
Vestry  before  he  took  his  goods  across,  and  offered  to 
pay  for  a substantial  crossing,  but  they  refused,  and  as 
the  pavement  was  broken  the  Vestry  repaired  it,  and 
took  the  present  proceedings  for  damaging  and  destroy- 
ing the  pavement. — Mi-.  Metcalfe  contended  that  the 
defendant  had  a right  of  entry  to  his  premises,  and  the 
Vestry  had  no  case  against  him. — Mr.  Besley  cited 
several  cases  in  opposition,  explaining  that  the  Cause- 
way had  been  dedicated  to  the  public  over  twenty 
years,  and  no  person  had  a right  to  disturb  it.  In  fact, 
doing  as  Mr.  Jacobs  had  done  would  be  the  ruin  of 
many  shopkeepers  along  that  part  of  Newington-cause- 
^yay. — Mr.  Benson  was  of  opinion  that  defendant  had  a 
ri^ht  of  entry  to  his  premises,  therefore  he  dismissed 
the  summons ; but,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Besley,  he 
granted  a case  for  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 


Active  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Works  toward.s  carrying  out  the  improvement  so 
long  projected  of  tlio  extension  of  the  Rumau-ruad 
into  Stratford. 
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PARLIAMENTAKY  NOTES. 

Tin;  UrPEii  Trent  Purification  Bill. — On  tlio 
motion  on  Monday  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
Sir  C.  Adderley  moved  that  it  be  road  a second  time 
that  day  six  months.  Tlie  ground  of  hi.s  opposition 
was  that  the  Government  liad  a measure  which  would 
deal  with  the  subject  much  more,  effectually  and  in  a 
uniform  manner  all  over  the  kingdom. — Mr.  Roden 
seconded  the  amendment,  and  stated  that  the  object 
was  to  create,  a river  conservancy  with  very  arbi- 
trary and  unnecessary  powers.  It  was  unfair  that  a 
population  of  100,000,  none  of  whom,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  landowners,  were  in  favour 
of  the  proposal,  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  this 
legislation. — Mr.  Loch  said  the  pottery  district 
spread  over  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  river  Trent  in 
a narrow  valley,  into  which  tributary  streams 
flowed  on  either  side,  containing  not  only  the  refuse 
of  manufactories,  but  other  matter  which  made  the 
river  no  better  than  a common  sewer.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  district  wa.s  increasing  at  a greater  rate 
than  in  any  other  p.art  of  the  countr}'.  Beginning 
with  the  century,  the  district  contained  a population 
of  only  23,000  persons,  which,  in  1870,  had  increased 
to  129,000.  It  was  quite  clear  that  tlie  condition  of 
the  river  must  become  worse  if  some  moasure.s  wore 
not  adopted  to  prevent  it.  This  matter  had  long 
occujiicd  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of  the  district ; 
and  at  a public  meeting  held  at  Stoke,  a unanimous 
resolution  was  passed  that  a bill  should  be  brought 
before  Parliament  to  provide  for  the  purification  of 
the  river. — Mr.  T.  M.  Bass  supported  the  bill. — Mr. 
Bruce  said  he  was  applied  to  by  his  hon.  and  gal 
lant  friend  opposite  to  receive  a depmtatioii,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  hi.s  assistance  in  the  House 
against  the  bill.  That  induced  him  to  examine  the 
bill,  and  after  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Government  Office,  he  wa.s  of  opinion  that  he 
was  bound  to  give  this  bill  his  support  as  a useful 
public  measure. — Mr.  Melly  said  the  proposition  of 
this  bill  was  that  a joint  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, containing  throe  or  four  members  of  each 
town  council  and  each  local  board,  and  that  this 
joint  committee  should  have  power  over  the  sewers 
of  the  whole  district.  He  appealed  to  the  House 
whether  such  a power  should  be  granted.  The  bill 
was  brought  in  by  one  single  landlord,  and  the  peti- 
tion for  it  was  signed  by  sixty-four  of  his  own 
ten.ants  and  gamekeepers,  while  it  was  opposed  by 
160,000  persons,  and  by  every  member  of  the  district 
except  the  member  for  Derby.  As  ho  was  deserted 
again  by  the  Minister,  he  appealed  for  support  to 
the  Conservative  party. — The  House  then  divided — 
Ayes,  115  ; iioes,  117 — 32.  The  second  readmg  was 
consequently  lost. 

Metrofolit.an  Tramways.— On  the  question  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  London  Street  Tramways 
(Kensington,  Westminster,  and  Cit}'  Linc.s)  Bill,  and 
of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Tramways  (Westminster- 
bridge  and  Battersea  Park,  &c..  Extensions)  Bill, 
Mr.  Ayrton  said,  on  Tuesday,  that  he  desired  that 
full  opportunity  should  be  given  to  hon.  members  of 
considering  M'hat  might  be  the  necessity  for  these 
bills.  It  was  for  them  to  consider  whether  the 
powers  conferred  under  these  bills  should  be  granted. 
A proposal  had  been  made  to  extend  the  tramway 
over  Westmiuster-bridge  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. That  was  a matter  on  which  the  convenience 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be  consulted.  Ho  should  be 
glad  to  hoar  any  objection  that  might  be  urged,  and, 
with  that  view,  he  thought  it  desirable  that,  if  the 
bills  were  read  a second  time,  they  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a committee. — Mr.  Hermon  trusted  that 
the  question  would  be  considered  by  a committee 
before  the  second  reading  of  the  bills.  He  had  occa- 
sion, a few  days  ago,  to  make  a journey  to  Green- 
wich, and  his  experience  of  the  tramway.s  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  was  anything  but  favourable. 
— Mr.  Bathurst  said  he  had  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  had  considered  this  question,  and 
the  committee  had  declined  to  sanction  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tramway  over  the  bridge,  though  he 
believed  that  the  engineering  obstacles  which  had 
foi-merly  been  apprehended  were  not  now  supposed 
to  exist,  and  the  increase  of  traific  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  come  by  way  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment had  not  been  realised.  He  concurred  in  the 
course  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. — 
Mr.  Dodsou  thought  the  best  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulty  would  bo  by  postponing  the  reading  of 
these  bills  for  a short  time,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
formally  move,  with  a view  to  their  further  conside- 
ration, that  the  bills  be  read  a second  time  that  day 
week. — The  amendment  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Crown  Lands  and  Forests,  and  Foreshores. 
— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  replj-iug  to 
Lord  H.  Scott,  said,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  11th 
year  of  George  IV.,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  wore  bound  to  observe  the 
directions,  not  being  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  which  shall  be  given  by  the  Treasuiy 
touching  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  that  no 
sales,  except  sales  not  beyond  £100,  shall  be  made 
under  the  Act  without  the  previous  authoritj’  of  the 
Treasury.  By  au  Act  passed  in  1866,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  foreshores  was  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  These  matters  were  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  practically  responsible. 


Natural  IIi.story  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington.— Mr.  C.  Bentinck  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  whether  her  Majesty’s  Government 
had  ajiproved  any  design  for  the  exterior  architec- 
tural elevation  of  the  proposed  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  ; whether  the  ap- 
proved design  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
now  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Music  Hall,  and  numbered  3673  ; and,  if  so. 
upon  what  grounds  a design  had  been  adopted 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  style  of  the  adja- 
cent buihlings  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum ; 
and  whether,  before  the  vote  for  the  Natural  His- 
torj'  Museum  was  jiroposed,  he  would  exhibit  draw- 
iiig.s  or  a model  of  the  approved  design  within  the 
precincts  of  that  house. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  tlie  design 
referred  to  was  prepared  some  three  years  ago  for 
the  information  of  the  then  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  the  design 
that  would  bo  ultimately  adopted,  but  daily  im- 
provements were  being  made  in  it,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  completed  he  should  be  happy  to  have  it 
exhibited  in  the  library.  If  the  rule  was  that  such 
a building  should  confonn  to  the  other  buildings  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  had  no  doubt  the  architect 
would  follow  that  course. — Mr.  C.  Bentinck  asked 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  exhibit  the 
design. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  must  depend  upon 
when  the  architect  had  completed  it.  When  he  had 
he  should  have  much  pleasure  in  exhibiting  it. 

Hyde  Park. — Mr.  Sykes  wanted  to  know  on 
Thursday  week  whether  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  intended  to  lay  down  fine  gravel  for  the 
conveuieuco  of  riders  on  the  side  of  the  carriage 
road  between  Grosvenor-gate  and  Hyde-park- 
corner,  as  in  former  years. — Mr.  Ajwton  replied  that 
the  Superintendent  of  the  park  had  always  exorcised 
a (Uscretion  in  doing  so  when  he  thought  the  rainy 
.season  had  ceased,  and  it  had  been  his  opinion  that 
that  period  had  not  yet  arrived. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Islington.— Dr.  Ballard,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Islington,  has  reported  to  the  Vestry  that  several 
houses  in  Rose-and-Crown-court,  in  the  occupation 
of  working  men,  are  in  a dangerous  state,  and  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  The  report  has  been  referred 
to  the  surveyor. 

Importance  op  Irrigation. — It  is  well  known 
that  the  land  in  most  part.s  of  the  country  is  by 
artificial  means  now  thoroughly  underdraiued,  and 
the  quantity  of  rainfall,  winch  has  of  late  years 
been  much  below  the  average,  is  said  to  be  affected 
thereby.  The  injurious  effect  of  long-continued 
droughts  has,  therefore,  become  a quest  m f vital 
importance.  With  the  view  of  obviating  the  heavy 
losses  from  these  droughts,  which  occur  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  in  the  west  and  south  of  England, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  natural 
valleys  of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Wye,  near  the 
town  of  Rhayader,  for  the  construction  of  storage  re- 
servoirs. These  reservoirs,  it  is  said,  could  be  kept 
filled  by  the  surplus  water  during  heavj'  rainfalls, 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  in  them  would  be  at 
the  height  of  .590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se.a,  so 
that  the  water  would  command  and  could  be  floated 
over  an  area  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  acres.  By 
means  of  a head  main  channel  the  ivater  could  be 
taken  first  out  of  the  reservoirs  and  conveyed  to 
.such  lands  as  may  be  laid  out  for  the  purpose  by 
means  of  smaller  mains  and  trenches.  It  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  the  engineer,  who  was 
associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Puse}',  M.P.,  in 
making  experiments  respecting  the  beneficial  effects 
of  in-igation,  that  the  probable  cost  of  irrigating  the 
land  on  a large  and  systematic  plan  would  not  ex- 
ceed au  outlay  of  £12  per  acre.  On  this  basis  he 
calculates  that  the  presen  value  of  the  fee-simple  of 
the  2,000,000  acres  averages  £40  per  acre,  or  an 
annual  rental  of  £1  15s.  pier  acre.  Such  land,  after 
a proper  system  of  irrigation  was  introduced,  would 
be  worth  at  least  £1  iier  acre  per  annum,  or  a fee- 
simpde  value  of  £100  pier  acre. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  Etc. 

Monument  to  General  Outram. — Tlie  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  have  appropriated 
a site  of  hand  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  adjacent 
to  the  Hungerford-bridge,  for  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment to  tlie  memory  of  General  Outram,  the  funds 
for  which  have  been  raised  by  private  subscription 
of  personal  friends.  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor  for 
the  Thames  Embanlnneut,  has  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  excavation  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  column,  as,  owing  to  the  ingress  of  water, 
the  shaft,  whicli  was  originally  contracted  for  at  a 
depth  of  22ft.,  liad  to  be  carried  down  to  a depth  of 
44ft.  before  solid  ground  could  be  reached. 

R.vmsg.ate. — Oil  Sunday  week  two  new  statues 
were  inaugurated  in  the  Benedictine  Church  of  S. 
Augustine,  Ramsgate ; one  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
other  of  S.  Joseph.  The  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
is  by  Mayer  and  Co.,  of  Muuieh.  .and  that  of  S. 
Joseph  by  Mr.  Boulton,  sculptor  of  Ramsgate. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  re.sponsihle  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upion  the  spiace 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Ebadkrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
gl,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements,  for  the  current  week  mu.st  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— T.  T.,  S.  & Co..  P.  E.  M.,  C.  R.  A..  M.  B.  A., 
W.  F.,  G.  L.  J.,  L.  & R„  A.  M.  C.,  L.  S.  & Co.,  B.  G„  jun., 
W.  H„  E.  L.  S.,  J.  B.  S.,  W.  B.,  H.  St.  J.,  W.  H.  L.  (with 
drawing),  J.  H.,  W.  W.,  E.  P.  M.  (with  drawing). 

F.  R.  I.  B.  A. — Next  week. 

The  Architeotcr.al  Drawinos  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy.— In  last  week's  Buiunixu  New.s,  it  is  stated 
(p.  .337,  bottom  of  column)  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Butler's  design 
for  the  cottage  hospital  in  memory  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Westminster  is  “ intended  to  be  erected.”  Mr.  Butler 
wishes  US' to  state  that  his  design  is  not  the  accepted 
one,  and  consequently  is  not  the  one  which  will  be 
carried  out.  The  statement  in  the  catalogue  that  it  is 
to  be  carried  out  is  incorrect.  Mr.  Alfred  Smith  also 
wishes  us  to  state  that  No.  835  (referred  to  on  p.  338, 
top  of  column)  is  his  design. 


ComsfoitkitcL 

ARCHITECTURAL  CONTRASTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  New.?. 

Sir, — Contrasts  are  almo.st  as  numerou.s  in  archi- 
tecture as  in  Nature,  but  with  the  essential  difference 
that,  whereas  those  in  the  human  form — in  intellect, 
in  passions— are  generally  otitside  the  scope  of  man’s 
control,  arti.stic  contrasts  are  subservient  to  his 
will,  and  it  rests  with  architects  wliether  the  great 
differences  -visible  in  their  works  shall  reflect  credit 
or  the  reverse  on  each  re.spective  author,  when  his 
designs  are  compared  with  others. 

Probably  there  is  no  city  more  abundant  in  architec- 
tural contrasts  than  London,  and  although  it  may  not 
contain  such  architectural  glories  as  are  to  be  found 
in  other  cities,  a.s  a field  for  study  it  is  as  valuable  as 
any,  presenting  to  us  innumerable  examples  of  what 
to  avoid.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  existing 
meritorious  works  have  very  little  influence  on  the 
minds  of  some  architects.  The  same  errors  are  re- 
peated, and  the  same  fond  clinglngs  to  the  MTetched 
architecture  prevalent  in  Loudon  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  are  still  observable ; and  there  can  be  no 
hope  for  marked  improvement  till  these  culpable 
blunders — often  the  result  of  ignorance — are  rooted 
out.  These  thoughts  suggested  themselves  to  me  on 
gazing'  at  a building  in  Savile-row,  Burlington- 
gardens,  now  undergoing  extensive  alterations  for  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  Generally  the  works 
are  simply  in  the  character  of  renovations,  but  the 
conversion  of  a part  of  the  premises  into  a lecture 
theatre,  and  the  plastering  to  the  elevations,  deserve 
more  than  a passing  notice.  The  lecture  theatre  is 
not  yet  completed ; but  enough  is  done  to  .show  that 
the  result  must  be  one  certainly  not  calculated  to  re- 
move the  unfortunate  impression  prevalent  as  re- 
gards the  ability  of  architects  of  the  present  day. 
The  most  glaring  error  at  present  is  the  cast-iron 
columns  supporting  the  gallery  and  roof.  These  are 
what  mat'  be  termed  Classic  in  style,  and  in  size  would 
be  ample  if  executed  in  stone.  The  detail  of  the 
mouldings,  the  caps,  the  bases,  the  flutings,  the  abrupt 
stopping  of  the  flutings,  are  ugly  in  the  extreme  ; 
and  yet  these  columns  are  to  be  looked  upon  at  every 
lecture  by  a society  of  learned  men.  A nice  idea 
they  Mull  have  of  the  art  powers  of  the  architect ! 

Turning  now  to  the  plaster-ivork  in  the  elevation.s, 
the  same  spirit  pervades  it.  The  tvindow  heads 
to  the  elevation  next  Savile-row  are  as  bad  as 
they  could  be ; the  swagger  ornament,  the  panels, 
the  trusses,  the  mouldings,  the  tympana — all,  all, 
utter  trash,  and  the  treatment  of  the  long  openings 
next  Yigo-street  innocent  of  ant'  attempt  at  design ; 
and  all  this  is  in  delightful  contrast  with  and  under 
the  very  shadow  of  Sir  James  Pennethorne’s  magni- 
ficent University,  of  the  dignified  building  of  the 
Branch  Bank  of  England,  and  immediately  opposite 
Mr.  'SVimperi.s’s  clever  and  skilful  building,  showing 
what  may  be  done  with  bricks  and  mortar  when  an 
architect  conducts  the  work. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  ask  those  avho  are  superintend- 
ing this  work  just  to  consider  how  much  injury  this 
way  of  doing  it  inflicts  upon  the  profession  gene- 
rally, and  to  endeavour  to  bestow  upon  the  finish- 
ings a little  more  care  and  thought,  so  as  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  bad  taste,  the  inartistic  feeling,  and 
the  unfortunate  contrast  that  is  apparent-  between 
this  building  and  those  mentioned  above. — I am, 
&c.,  W.  W. 


May  12,  1871. 
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A LOCAL  BOARD  SURVKYOR. 

Siu, — The  members  of  the  Sonthboroiigh  Local 
Board  met  a short  time  since  to  elect  a Surveyor, 
Several  applications  for  the  ofiice  had  been  received, 
and  after  some  discussion  the  salary  was  fixed  at 
X.'IO  per  anmmi.  A local  man  was  then  proposed 
for  the  office,  and  the  chairman  thought  it  rigid  to 
say  that  “ he  approved  of  the  nomination,  as  the 
plans  produced  proved  the  candidate’s  abilities,  and 
then  his  father  had  promised  assistance.”  We 
suppose  pecuniary'  assistance  must  be  meant ; it  will 
certainly  be  required.  The  chairman  then  added 
“ that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  know  that  they' 
had  such  a talented  y'oung  man  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.” Several  other  members  followed  with  flatter- 
ing speeches,  one  remarking  that  their  proposed 
Survey'or  was  “ very  gentlemanly  and  modest  in  his 
conduct.”  Now  if  this  paragon  is  to  have  the 
enormous  salary'  of  £.'10  per  annum,  what  would  be 
offered  to  an  ordinary'  survey'or  who  had  no  father 
to  assist  him,  and,  if  gentlemanly',  was  not  parti- 
cularly' modest  ? I write  this  for  the  benefit  of 
aspiring  would-be  Local  Board  Survey'ors,  advising 
them  to  steer  clear  of  Southborough. — I am,  &c., 

II.  L. 


IntHWimuumcatioir. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2223.] — Clock  Tower. — Is  there  any  rule  by 
which  to  calculate  the  size  of  a clock  dial  in  proportion 
to  its  height  from  the  ground  ? — X.  Y.  Z. 


REPLIES. 

[2203.] — Measurement  of  Glass. — “ S.  S.”  has 
got  himself  into  a dense  fog ; and,  although  suffering 
from  total  blindness,  is  most  unwillingly  conscious  of 
the  fact.  He  cannot,  however,  relish  the  idea  of  being 
accused  of  having  allowed  himself  to  wander  into  this 
fog,  so  he  endeavours,  by  the  employment  of  indecent 
invective  and  frothy  outpouring,  to  silence  those  who 
plainly  make  him  aware  of  his  short-sightedness.  I am 
afraid  “ S.  S.”  is  a little  too  sensitive,  and  am  exceed- 
ingly grieved  that,  by  simply  asking  him  a question, 
and  venturing  to  apply  to  him  an  observation  he  applied 
to  another  person,  he  should  have  supposed  that  I,  for 
one  moment,  doubted  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
matters  artistic,  practical,  and  technical : it  was  because 
I was  so  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  questioning 
that  I desired  a little  more  of  his  knowledge,  and  I 
have  received  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  “ S.  S.”  does 
not  yet — he  will,  no  doubt,  in  time — possess  the  art  (I 
tremble  while  writing  this)  of  knowing  how  to  intelli- 
gibly express  himself."  I gather  now,  from  his  last 
effusion,  that  he  meant  to  ask  how  the  glass  in  a Gothic 
window,  probably  with  irregular-shai>ed  squares,  should 
be  properly  measured.  He  didn’t  say  this  in  his  first 
communication,  and  I was  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
that  what  he  wrote  was  the  exact  information  he 
desired  to  acquire.  I now  see  my  folly.  It  was  my 
duty  to  think  and  think,  so  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  what  he  meant,  not  with  -what  he  said.  But  why, 
amongst  all  his  vituperation,  did  not  “ S.  S.”  conde- 
scend to  answer  the  challenge  I gave  him  ? He  wan- 
dered, poor  fellow,  in  his  raving,  entirely  away  from 
the  subject ; let  him  return  to  his  original  questions, 
and  to  my  response — word  for  word — and  convince  the 
readers  of  the  Building  News,  by  quiet  proof,  that  I 
am  the  consummate  ass  that  he  says  I am.  Stick  to 
the  subject  under  discussion,  clever  Mr.  “S.  S.;”  don’t 
wander.  And  why,  finally,  did  you,  being  acquainted 
with  five  distinct  methods  of  computing  the  area  of  glass, 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  an  Inquirer,  and  act  so 
deceitfully  ? And  allow  me  to  say  that  I do  not  intend 
to  discuss  this  question  any  further,  as  you  have,  to  my 
mind,  proved  yourself  ignorant  of  common  courtesy 
and  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  politeness. — W.  W. 

— 

®nr  ®ffia 

The  North  London  Tramway. — The  tramway 
line  to  Hig'hgate  will  in  a few  days  be  completed  as 
far  as  the  “Angel”  at  Islington.  The  workmen  are 
told  off  in  lengths  at  intervals  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  City-road,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  pause  in 
their  operations.  The  line  is  a double  one,  and  the 
grooved  rails  are  laid  upon  red  deal  sleepers,  which 
have  undergone  the  process  known  as  “pickling”  to 
preserve  them  from  rotting.  The  sleepers  are 
scantling  of  six  inches  in  depth  by  four  inches  wide. 
The  rails  are  apart  from  groove  to  groove  about 
four  feet  six  inches,  and  are  connected  by  iron  ties 
passing  through  the  sleepers  below  the  pavement  at 
every  six  feet  in  the  length  of  the  rail.  Between 
each  line  of  tramway  a good  pavement  of  Guernsey 
granite  is  firmly  laid,  the  interstices  being  filled  in 
with  concrete.  The  North  London  Tramway  will 
convey  passengers  from  Moorgate-street,  City,  direct 
to  Ilighgate,  affording  facilities  for  reaching  several 
suburban  districts  at  a fast  pace  and  a cheap  rate. 


Mooro.ite-strket  Railway  Station.  — The 
short  line  of  rail  which  will  connect  Ludgate-hill 
Station  with  the  station  at  Moorgate-street  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward.  This  couiieetion  will  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  trains  between  the  two  stations 
having  to  back  in  or  out  of  tlie  Farringdon-street 
Station.  This  inconvenience  is  so  great,  and  the 
shunting  of  the  trains  at  Farringdon-street  so  danger- 
ous, that  there  is  not  at  jiresent  any  regular  service 
of  triiins  between  tlie  London,  Cliatbam,  and  Dover 
stations  and  Moorgate-street ; but  when  the  short 
curved  line  now  in  progress  is  completed  a great 
traffic  will  develope  itself  between  the  south  of  London 
and  Moorgate-street.  The  arrival  shed  and  platform 
at  Moorgate-street  Station  are  in  course  of  erection, 
and  a wing  of  the  .additional  buildings  required  at 
the  station  is  nearing  completion.  IMuch  work, 
however,  remains  to  be  done,  and  some  months  must 
elapse  before  the  line  will  be  opened  for  i)ublic 
trafiic.  Moorgate-street  Station,  when  it  receives 
this  new  addition  of  traffic,  will  become  the  greatest 
centre  of  metroi)olitan  arrivals  and  departures  bj' 
rail,  including,  as  it  will,  connecting  branches  of  the 
Great  Northern,  the  North-'Western,  the  Midland, 
the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  the  South- 
AVestern  (via  Clapham  .lunctioii  and  Ludgate-hill, 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line),  and  the  entire 
system  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Companies’  lines. 

The  Patent  L.vw.s. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted ; — 1.  That  the  recogni- 
tion of  property  in  inventions  contributes  most 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  that 
the  abolition  of  such  property  would  be  most  injurious 
to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  nation.  2.  That 
the  Committee  of  the  London  Association  of  Fore- 
men Engineers  and  Draughtsmen  are  hereby  requested 
to  consider  the  desirability' of  appointing  a deputation 
to  wait  upon  the  chairman  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee,  to  submit  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
to  give  evidence  thereon  if  necessary. 

A Profes.soksiiip  of  Chemlstry  at  the 
Royal  Academy. — The  Royal  Academy  proposes 
to  institute  a professorship  of  chemistry,  “ the  sole 
object  of  which,”  as  Sir  F.  Grant  stated  at  the 
Roj'al  Academy  dinner,  “ will  be  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  colours,  varnishes,  &c.,  so  as  to  in- 
sure, as  far  as  possible,  purity,  and  above  all,  per- 
manency of  colour.”  The  professor  will  deliver 
lectures  (says  the  Atlienceurn)  on  the  properties  of 
colour  ( ? pigments),  which  will  be  open  to  artists 
generally ; he  will  .also  iustriict  painters  of  mur.al 
decoration  in  fresco  and  oil.  The  Ac.ademy  proposes 
to  construct  a laboratory  for  the  purpose. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  on  Tuesday, 
the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  B.  A^gnoles,  F.R.S.,  President, 
announced  that  he  proposed  to  give  a conversazione 
at  the  house  of  the  Institution  on  Tuesday,  June  i>* 
for  which  he  should  be  ghad  to  obtain  the  loan  of 
models  of  engineering  works,  small  and  light  pieces 
of  mechanism  and  scientific  instruments,  as  well  as 
of  paintings  and  water-colour  drawings  by  ancient 
and  modern  masters  of  eminence,  depicting  some 
engineering  work,  object,  or  matter — as  “ a bridge, 
lighthouse,  aqueduct,  or  harbour  (or  other  effect  of 
engineering  skill)  set  in  its  appropriate  landscape.” 


®j)ip. 


Mr.  J.  ri.arding  has  resigned  his  ofiice  as  surveyor 
to  the  Romford  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Herrtago  has 
succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lawi'ence,  of  the  firm  of  Lawrence 
Brothers,  is  a candidate  for  the  vacancy  created  at 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AYorks  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Hows,  the  member  for  Shoreditch. 

Professor  Gertner,  the  well-known  portrait  painter, 
died  the  end  of  last  month  at  Copenhagen.  Ho  was 
a member  of  the  Danish  Academy  of  Arts. 

Messrs.  T.  Roger  Smith,  T.  M.  Rickman,  J. 
Douglass  Mathew'S,  and  R.  Phone  Spiers  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Architectural  Association  to  repre- 
sent that  body  at  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Alliance,  w'hich  will  take  place  next  month. 

The  Queen  has  expressed  her  intention  to  open  the 
new  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

The  east  window  of  Filey  New  Church,  consist- 
ing of  three  lights,  has  just  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  in  memory  of  the  late  Admiral  Mitford.  The 
design  and  work  w'as  executed  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Knowles, 
of  York. 

Messr.s.  Mathews  and  Quilter  have  received  an 
intima.tion  from  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
that  a supplementary  premium  of  ten  guineas  has 
been  awarded  to  the  design  sent  in  by  them  in  ( om- 
pietition  for  buildings  on  the  Company's  land  at 
South  Kensington 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Tuesday.  Institution  of  Civil Knijineers.  “ On  llie 'I'rcat- 
menl  of  Town  Sewage."  j!y  Mr.  A.  Jacob,  Assoc 
Inst.  C.  E.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday.  Hoclctij  of  Arts.  8 p.m. 

Thuesday.  Society  for  the  Encourayement  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  " On  Art  Tc.achings  in  lliHlory."  By  -Mr 
Daniel  Grant.  8 p.m. 

Frid.IY.  Architectural  Association.  “Put  Yourself  in  his 
Place.”  By  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver.  7.-30  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Enyineers'  Soeicly.  “On 
the  Use  and  Selection  of  Stone  for  Engineering 
and  Arcdiitcetural  Work."  By  Mr.  A.  C.  Pain 
7.30  p.m. 

S.tTURDAY.  Museum  of  Practical  Geologyi  Jermyn-streef, 
St.  James's.  Swiney  Lectures  on  Ueologj'.  Lecture 
XI.  By  Ur.  Cobbold,  F.B.S.  8 p.m. 


^iiwkx  Sebiilu. 


Prices,  May  0. — Per  S.  Petersburg  standard  : — Arch 
angel  Ilrst  yellow,  £12 10s.  to  £14  10s.;  ditto  second  yellow 
£9  los.  to  £10;  Quebec  pine,  llrst  quality  lloated,  £10  10s 
to  £18;  second  ditto,  £12  10s.  to  £13;  third  ditto,  £8  10s 
to  £9  ios.;  first  quality  bright,  £18  to  £19  Ids.;  second 
ditto,  £13  5s.  to  £14;  third  ditto,  £8  15s,  to  £9  10s. 
Quebec  first  spruce,  £0  lOs.  to£ll;  seeond  ditto,  £8  10s 
to  £9  ; third  ditto,  £7  15s.  to  £8  5s.;  S.  John’s  flr.st  spruce 
£8  10s.  to  £9;  second  ditto,  £8  to  £8  5s. ; third  ditto, 
£7  10s.  to  £7  15s.;  unsorted,  £8  to  £8  5s. ; Nova  Scotia, 
£7  5s.  to  £7  15s.;  spruce  battens,  £7  to  £7  10s.;  pitch  pine 
plunks,  £12  10s.  to  £13;  Swedish  batten,  £8  10s.  to  £9  10s.; 
(iefle  and  best  Swedish  deals,  £10  10s.  to  12  10s.;  Swedish 
and  Gothenburg  mixed  yellow,  £10  to  £10  10s.;  ditto 
common  and  thirds,  £8  10s.  to  £9  10s.;  Christiana  deals, 
first  yellow  and  white,  £10  to  £12  10s. ; Petersburg  and 
Riga  white  deals,  £8  10s.  to  £9  5s.;  Wyburg  yellow, 
£9  15s.  to  £10  10s.;  Petersburg  yellow,  £13  to  £13  10s. 

Timber  per  load; — Stettin,  £2  13s,  to  £3;  Swedish  and 
Norway  balks,  £1  12s.  to  £1  ISs.;  Swedish,  £2  10s.  to 
£2  15s. ; ditto  small,  £2  5s.  to  £2  8s. ; Memel  and  Dantzig 
Crown,  £4  to  £4  10s.;  ditto  small  best  middling,  £3  10s. 
to  £4;  common  middling,  £2  12s.  to  £2  17s.;  undersized, 
£2  12s.  to  £3. 

Deck  deals  per  40ft.  3iu. : — Dantzig  crown,  17s.  to  21s.; 
ditto  brack,  11s.  to  16s. 

Freights: — Quebec,  £3  13s.  9d.  to  £3  15s.  per  .standard 
for  deals,  and  £1  7s.  6d.  io  £1  8s,  per  load  for  timber.  The 
mills  of  tre  S.  Lawrence,  Saguenay,  and  the  lower  ports 
generally,  £3  10s.  per  standard;  Swedish  ports,  £2  5s.  to 
£2  10s.  for  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  Dantzig  and 
Memel,  14s.  per  load;  Archangel,  £3 12s.  Gd.  per  standard; 
Petersburg  £2  per  ditto;  and  Riga  £2  10s.  per  ditto. 

Stock  of  timber,  deals,  &c.,  at  the  public  docks,  1st  May 
(from  Messrs.  Churchill  & Sim’s  circular) : — 


1871. 

1870. 

Foreign  deals  in  pieces 

1,082,000 

..  G8G,000 

,.  battens  ,,  

722,000  .. 

498,000 

„ hoards  „ 

1,017,000  .. 

934,000 

„ fir  timber  in  loads  

Colonial  pine  deals  and  battens  in 

22,000  .. 

11,000 

pieces  

93.3,000  .. 

716,009 

,,  spruce  ditto  in  pieces  

371,000  .. 

. 474,000 

„ pine  timber  in  loads  

1,000  .. 

2,500 

East  Indian  Teak  



G,400  .. 

7,200 

— «■ — 

WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Newcastle  Engineering  Trade. — At  a 
meetiug  of  engineering  firms  of  Newcastle,  Gateshead, 
and  district,  held  on  Saturday — Sir  William  Armstrong 
in  the  chair — a circular  was  read  from  the  acting  com- 
mittee of  the  Niue  Hours’  League  requesting  a re- 
duction of  file  liours  of  labour  from  fifty-nine  to  fifty- 
four  liours  per  week.  The  meeting  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  application  should  be  declined,  and 
tliat  tlie  secretary  of  the  League  be  informed  of  such 
resolution.  The  masters  are  very  firm,  aud  it  is 
rumoured  tliat,  lu  tlie  event  of  tlie  men  persisting  in 
tlie  movement,  there  will  be  a general  lock-out. 

Breston. — The  joiners  of  Preston  are  agitating  for 
a cessation  of  work  at  noon  on  Saturdays.  On  Satur- 
day last  tlie  representatives  of  the  workmen  received  a 
letter  to  tlie  effect  tliat  at  a meeting  of  enijiloyers  it 
had  been  unanimously  resolved  “that  the  request  of 
the  workmen  be  not  granted,  the  same  being  contrary 
to  the  rules  previously  agreed  to  by  both  jiarties  con- 
cerned. Six  months’  notice  is  required  before  auy 
alteration  sliall  take  place  in  sucli  rules.”  At  some  of 
tlie  yards  on  Saturday  the  meu  left  their  work  at 
twelve  o’clock,  apparently  determined  to  have  tiie 
complete  lialf  holiday.  On  Monday  last  it  was  announced 
that  six  of  the  employers  liad  conceded  tlie  demand. 

Sheffield. — Inconsequence  of  two  firms  of  painters 
not  agreeing  to  the  advance  of  wages  recently  asked 
for  by  their  workmen,  fifty  operatives  commenced  a 
strike  on  Monday.  Tlie  success  of  the  workmen  is  con- 
fidently expected. 

Leeds. — On  Tuesday  night  a meeting  of  the  carpen- 
ters and  joiners  of  Leeds  was  held  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  S.  Peter’s-street,  with  the  object  of  determining 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  tlie  nine  liours’ 
movement.  Correspondence  has  taken  place  between 
tlie  working  committee  appointed  to  promote  tlie 
movement  and  tlie  masters’  association,  and  this  was 
read  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  meetiug.  Tlie  men 
liad  sent  in  a notice  asking,  amongst  otlier  things,  that 
their  hours  should  be  reduced  to  fifty  liours  a week,  aud 
their  wages  advanced  from  (iid.  to  7d.  an  hour ; aud 
to  this  the  masters  had  replied  that  the  present  state  of 
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trade  in  Leeds  woidd  not  reasonably  allow  of  any  of 
the  demands  of  the  notice  being  complied  with,  and 
that  they  refnsed  to  appoint  any  committee  to  discuss 
the  proposed  alterations.  It  seemed  that  the  men's 
committee  had  declined  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
Arbitration  Hoard,  and  had  named  a deputation  of  six 
to  debate  the  iiuestion  with  the  employers,  and  on 
Tuesday  night  on  their  behalf  it  was  proposed  that  the 
meeting  should  i>ledge  itself  to  support  the  committee 
in  working  out  the  notice  as  sent  to  the  employers — 
namely,  that  fifty  hours  constitute  a week’s  work,  that 
they  be  paid  7d.  an  hour,  thiit  jiiece-work  be  abolished, 
and  that  arbitration  be  done  away  with.  The  manner  in 
which  the  committee  had  conducted  the  correspondence 
with  the  masters  was  freely  criticised,  a strong  ojiinion 
in  favour  of  the  nine  hours’  movement  was  expressed,  and 
some  of  the  speakers  advocated  leaving  the  question  to 
be  decided  by  arbitration  ; but  there  were  others  who 
considered  arbitration  as  carried  out  in  Leeds  a mere 
sham.  Several  amendments  were  proposed,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  discu-ssion  upon  them  the  committee 
placed  their  resignation  at  the  disposal  of  the  meeting. 
It  was  resolved  almost  unanimously  to  go  on  with  the 
demand  for  nine  hours  and  7d.  an  hour,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  working  committee  on  the  platform  were 
augmented  to  the  number  of  twenty,  to  form  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The 
majority  of  the  men  present  were  strongly  opposed  to 
arbitration  being  resorted  to,  and  in  favour  of  a strike 
in  the  event  of  the  masters  refusing  to  concede  the 
nine  hours. 


TENDERS. 


Brighton. — For  office  improvements  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  Quantities 


by  Mr.  J.  Chester,  Lausdown : — 

G.  Cheesman  & Co £2728 

G.  R.  Loekyer 2C2.5 

B.  E.  Nightingale  (accepted) 2017 

Blackmore  & Howard  2409 


City. — For  the  erection  of  new  printing-offices  for 
the  Standard  newspaper.  103,  104,  10.5,  Shoe-lane,  for 
James  John.stone,  Esq.  Mr.  Eawlinson  Parkinson,  archii- 
teet.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  George  Lansdown 


& Pollard : — 

Colls  & Co.  £0000 

Ciabb  & Vaughan 0089 

Deards  5749 

C.  N.  Foster 5727 

Sewell  & Sons 6090 

Henshaw 50.50 

Morter  5.573 

Jackson  & Shaw  (accepted)  5553 


Homerton. — For  the  erection  of  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
and  schools  at  Homerton.  Mr.  Alexander  Lauder,  architect! 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lee  & Walton  : — 


Hill  & Sous  £0.57.5 

Dove,  Bros 0445 

Hobson 0.344 

High  0.325 

Bartlett  & Sons  .5920 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  5819 

Allen 5810 

Colman 5705 

Ennor  5075 

Brown  & Robinson  5007 

Henshaw  5518 


Liverpool. — For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  for 
Messrs.  Piekford  & Co.,  Great  Howard-street.  Mr.  Geo. 
R.  Isborn,  architect  and  surveyor.  Quantities  supplied ; — 


Mullen  £0398 

Urmason  6150 

Rome 01.50 

Tomkinson  & Sons 5997 

Haigh  & Co 5947 

Holme  & Nicol  5938 

Jones  & Sons  (accepted)  5930 

For  Hydraulie  Machinery  : — 

Sir  Wm.  Armstrong  & Co.  (accepted)  £905 


Norfolk. — For  additions  to  Coltishall  Hall,  Norfolk. 
Mr.  R»  Makilwaine  Phipson,  architect: — 


Newell  £1755  10  0 

Downing  1408  14  0 

Cornish  (accepted)  1438  0 0 


Oakley. — For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  six  cottages  at 
Oakley,  Bishop's  Stortford,  for  Mrs.  Chamberlayne.  Mr.  A. 
W.  N.  Burder,  architect : — 


Roberts ,£2200  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  1703  2 0 

Cole,  Bros 1597  0 0 


S.  Luke’s. — B'or  building  three  houses  in  Memel-street, 
Olii-street,  S.  Luke’s,  for  Messrs.  Letige  & AHberi-y.  Mr. 
G.  R.  French  & W.  S.  R.  Payne,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  E.  Morfee ; — 


Blott  £1.3.37 

Perry,  Bros 1333 


Tunbridge  Wells.— For  re-building  Ashurst  Lodge, 
Langton,  near  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  archi- 


tect : — 

Geo.  Smith  & Go £9007 

Macey 8744 

Patmau  & Fotheriugham 8505 

Cornier  8414 

I'.\nson 8:187 

Axford  & Whillier 8104 

B’oster  8018 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  EDILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Farncombe  (Surrey),  May  15. — For  the  erection  of 
an  additional  class-room.  Mr.  Rowe  at  the  Fraucombe 
Schoo'. 

Cardiff,  Jlay  19. — For  the  erection  of  new  infir- 
mary, vagrant  wards,  board  rooms,  and  otrices,  at  the 
Cardiff  workhouse.  \V.  P.  Stephens,  N.  Clerk. 


Trinity  House  (London),  May  15.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  additional  buildings  for  gas  works  at  Ilaisboro 
lligli  I.iglithouse.  Robert  Alien,  Secretary. 

Leicester,  May  18. — New  Cattle  Market  ami  Abat- 
toirs.— For  the  erection  of  the  abattoirs,  offices,  hou.scs, 
bridges,  walls,  and  other  buildings.  Samuel  Stone. 
Town  Clerk. 

Drigiilincton  and  Gii.df.rsomf.  Gas-Light 
Company,  May  23. — For  the  supply  of  1,000  yardsof  8iu. 
cast-iron  socket -pipes,  weighing  1161b.  per  yard,  to  bo 
cast  vertically,  and  tested  to  a pressure  of  300ft.  of 
water,  and  delivered  at  Birkenshaw-station,  or  on  the 
Bradford-road,  between  Westgate-hill  and  Holme-lane. 
Thomas  IVilkiuson,  secretary.  Gas  Office,  Drlghlingtoii. 

East  Rudiiam  Church,  Norfolk,  May  27. — For 
the  new  tower,  nave,  and  complete  restoration  of  the 
church.  Messrs.  Clarke  & Hollands,  Newmarket,  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Chelsea,  May  22. — For  the  formation  of  roads  and 
footways,  and  the  construction  of  sewers  and  other 
works  in  the  jiarish.  Charles  Lahee,  Vestry  Clerk, 
A'estry  Hall,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

Admiralty,  May  15. — Contract  for  Haulbowline, 
Cork  Harbour,  Ireland.  For  the  supply  to  H.M.  Dock- 
yard, Ireland,  of  1,200  loads  of  Ilaltic  fir  timber. 
Directors  of  Works  of  the  Navy,  Admiralty,  2,  Spring 
Gardcn-terrnce,  London,  S.W. 

Bradford,  .lime  6. — For  emptying,  cleansing,  and 
disinfecting  all  the  middins,  ashpits,  privies,  and  cess- 
pools in  the  said  borough.  W.  T.  McGowan,  Town 
Clerk,  Town  Clerk's  Office,  Bradford. 

Winchester,  May  27. — For  the  erection  of  a new 
Guildhall,  police-station,  museum,  and  other  buildings. 
IValter  Bailey,  Town  Clerk,  Winchester, 

Canterbury,  May  24. — For  three  cottages,  stabling, 
and  other  works,  near  Canterbury.  John  Green  Hall, 
architect. 

Darwin  Water  Works  Company,  May  31. — For 
the  masonry  and  other  works  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  a store  and  service  reservoir.  Thos.  Dux- 
bury,  secretary. 

Chichester  Corn  Exchange,  May  17. — For  the 
building  of  a corn  store.  Architect,  Mr.  Elkington, 
95,  Cannon-street,  London. 

Durham,  May  20.— For  a new  police-station  and 
police-court  at  '\Vest  Hartlepool,  and  for  new  cells  and 
police-court  at  Stockton.  Ralph  Park  Philipson,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace’s  Office,  Durham. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 

OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS  & 00.,  Limited, 

Q,uarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

« 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GllEEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  H.HH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  pidces  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester : — 


Per  Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,  per  square 


Best  Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...  2 17 

6 

,•  IGs.  6(1. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  8 ... 

...  2 17 

6 

..  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  7 ... 

...  2 6 

0 

14k. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  7 ... 

...  1 18 

6 .. 

13s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  6 ... 

...  1 7 

6 .. 

11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi* 
monials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picco- 
dillj',  W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Wetttmiubter. 

“ — ♦ 

LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

METALS. 


Lead. 


Pig — Foreign  . . 

. per  ton 

£17 

17 

6 

£18 

0 

0 

„ Englisli  W.B. 

. do 

19 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

„ Lead  Co.  . . 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ Other  brands 

. do 

18 

5 

0 

18 

10 

0 

Sheet  Milled  . . 

. do 

18 

15 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Shut,  Patent  . , 

. 

20 

10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Red  or  minium  . . 

, do 

19 

15 

0 

20 

10 

0 

Litharge,  W.B.  . . 

. do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  Dry.  . . . 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  ground  in  oil 

, do 
Confer, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British— Cake  & Ingot 

. per  toil 

71 

10 

0 

72 

0 

0 

Best  Selected  . . 

. do 

73 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

Sheet 

74 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

Bottoms  .... 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Australian  . . . 

72 

0 

0 

75 

10 

0 

Spanish  Cake  . . 

. do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  (jash 

. do 

<;4 

0 

0 

65 

10 

0 

„ Refined  ingot 

. do 

70 

10 

0 

72 

10 

0 

Yellow  Metal  . . 

. per  lb. 

0 

0 

Cf 

0 

0 

Iron. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 

per  ton 

£2  16 

3 

£0 

0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  . 

do 

7 5 

0 

7 10 

0 

„ Wales 

do 

6 12 

6 

6 

0 

Staffordshire  . . . . 

do 

7 15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Rail,  in  Wale's  . . . . 

do 

6 15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Slieets,  single  in  London 

do 

9 5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

Hoops,  first  quality  . . 
Nail  Rod 

do 

8 15 

0 

9 

5 

0 

do 

7 10 

0 

7 1 

0 

Swedish 

do 

9 15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale 

37  10  0 

0 

0 

0 

Sperm  body 

82 

0 0 

83 

0 

0 

Cod 

35  10  0 

0 

0 

0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  palo 

34 

0 0 

34 

10 

0 

Olive,  Gallipoli  . . . 

• n 

48  10  0 

49 

0 

0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 

49 

0 0 

50 

0 

0 

Palm,  fine 

37 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

Linseed  

32 

5 0 

0 

0 

0 

Eape.seed,  Eng  pale  . 

44  10  0 

0 

0 

0 

Cottonseed 

27 

0 0 

32 

0 

0 

Accidents  cause  loss  of  life. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 
ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 
Provide  against  accidents  of  all  kinds  by  insuring  with  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  insures  £1,000  at 
Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  week  for 
injury.  £505,000  have  been  paid  as  compensation,  one  out 
of  every  Twelve  Annual  Policyholders  becoming  a 
claimant  each  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway 
Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  offices,  64,  Corn- 
hill,  and  10,  Regent-street,  Loudon. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


National  institution  for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Physician — Dr.  BARR  MEADOWS,  49,  Dover-street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

New  Patients  are  admitted  at  227,  Gray's-inn-road, 
King's-cross,  W.C.,  on  Thursdays — Moruing  at  Ten,  Even- 
ing from  Six  till  Nine. 

Also  at  the  City  Branch, 10,  Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  E.C., 
on  Wednesdays.  Same  hours. 

Average  number  of  patients  under  treatment,  1,000 
weekly.  THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon  Sec. 


rpiIE  TRADES’  ACUMEN : a Table  for 

readily  Ascertaining  the  number  of  yards,  feet, 
inches,  and  parts  in  anything  that  requires  measuring 
No  trade  should  be  without  it.  Post  free  for  13  receipt 
stamps. 

Published  and  Sold  by  S.  FUNKENSTEIN,  25,  Great 
Queen-street,  Holborn. 

JOHNSON'S  LAW  OF  PATENTS. 

Just  Published,  in  12mo.,  Price  Is.,  cloth. 

A CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  connected 

with  LETTERS  PATENT  for  INVENTIONS.  By 
JAMES  JOHNSON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  and  J.  HENRY  JOHNSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
Solicitor  and  Patent  Agent,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  and  Glas- 
gow ; Authors  of  “ The  Patentees’  Manual.” 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & Co.,  Paternoster-row 


Now  Ready,  crown  Svo.,  cloth,  illustrated  by  forty-eight 
plates,  and  numerous  wood  engravings,  18s. 

Elementary  principles  of  car- 
pentry, by  THOMAS  TREDGOLD,  reviBed  from 
the  original  edition,  and  partly  re-written,  by  J.  T,  Hurst. 
London : E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-crosss. 

Just  published. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  tran- 
sitional PERIOD  of  BRITISH  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. A series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Carved  Work 
of  the  Transitional  Period,  taken  from  the  Pier,  Capi- 
tals, Doorways,  and  Arcades  of  the  principal  churches  of 
that  period  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  three  numbers. 
No.  1,  Imperial  4to.,  forty-two  Lithographic  plates,  21s. 

London : E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross.  Birming- 
ham : G.  BIBBECK. 


8^ 

OTTT  ^ 


ewage  irrigation  and 

DOWNWARD  FILTRATION. — A paper  on  the 
SM.ECTION  and  PREPARATION  of  SUITABLE  LAND, 
read  at  Maidstone,  Nov.,  1870,  by  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DEN- 
TON, C.E.  One  Shilling  by  post. 

E.  B.  SMITH,  Maidstone  Journal  Office,  Maidstone. 


VALUABLE  PHOTOGRAPHS.— Taken 

specially  for  Architectural  Study  and  illustrating 
some  of  the  best  old  work  in  Wenlock  Priory,  Hereford 
Cathedral,  and  other  buildings  in  the  West  of  England, 
may  be  had  of  Mr.  Herbert  Cruz,  Photographer,  Much 
Wenlock,  Solop.  The  sizes  of  th«  Kiotographs  un- 
mounted will  vary  from  12in.  by  lOin.  down  to  6Jin.  by 
4iin.;  the  price  will  be  the  same  for  all  sizes— viz..  Is.  each; 
one  print  post-free  for  13  stamps ; or  one  dozen  different 
subjects  post-free  for  12  shillings.  A list  of  subjects  will 
b«  sent  on  receipt  of  a stamped  directed  envelope. 

NPRECEDENTED  EASTER  NOVEL- 

TIES  at  the  ROYBAL  POLYTECHNIC.—”  SNOW, 
ICE,  and  GL.YCIERS,"  with  Wondrous  and  Experimental 
Illustrations,  introduced  in  PROFESSOR  PEPPER'S  New 
Entertainment. — MUSICAL  COMBINATIONS  produced 
from  SIXTEEN  DRUMS,  played  by  Herr  Julius  Weiffen- 
hach  (in  German  Military  Costume),  unaided,  and  showing 
his  command  over  these  instruments.— -4.  Life-like  Figure, 
a la  “ LULU,”  springs  thirty  feet  high ; and  Signor  Valen 
tine  performs  his  evolutions  on  the  Slack  Wire ; illustra- 
tive of  Mr.  J.  L.  King’s  discourse  on  the  “ Art  of  Balanc- 
ing.”—Humorous  and  Farcical  Entertainment  by  George 
Orossmith.Esq„  Jun.— Madame  Bousfleld’s  Life-like  Illus- 
trations of  Collins’  ODE  TO  THE  PASSIONS,  with  the 
other  Entertainments.— ONE  SHILLING. 


May  19,  1871. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS, 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


LOi^noy,  FRIDAY,  MAY  19,  1871. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OF 
RUBBISH. 

TF  arcliitccts  liave  not,  long  before  now, 
been  snowed  up  in  tlieii'  offices  by  a storm 
of  illustrated  catalogues,  it  is  to  that  valu- 
able invention,  tlie  waste-basket,  that  they 
owe  their  safety.  By  incessant  labour  in 
filling  and  discharging  it,  the  drift  may  be 
so  far  reduced  as  to  leave  only  a slight 
sprinkling  over  the  desks  and  tables  ; and  at 
the  year’s  end,  few  of  the  sufferers,  jrrobably, 
realise  how  much  has  been  accompilished  by 
their  manful  and  persevering  efforts.  Could 
each  packet  be  consigned  to  its  destination 
just  as  the  postman  delivers  it,  matters  would 
not  be  so  bad.  It  might  then  be  possible  to  have 
a seirarate  letter-box  for  this  class  of  com- 
munications, connected  by  a sufficient  waste- 
pipe  or  wooden  trunk  with  the  dust-bin  ; and 
the  downfall  would  thus  be  carried  off  with- 
out delay  or  inconvenience.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, amongst  the  mass  of  rubbish  which 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  too  soon,  there  is  now 
and  then  something  which  one  would  be  sorry 
to  lose.  After  dozens  of  catalogues  which 
simply  prove  that  the  firms  who  issue  them 
are  quite  in  the  dark  about  the  capabilities  of 
their  own  special  businesses,  there  may  come 
one  which  is  really  welcome,  and  which  de- 
serves to  be  kej)t.  Containing  good  designs, 
based  on  sound  principles  of  construction 
and  well  studied,  even  in  the  smallest  details, 
it  affords  a presumption  that  those  who 
have  produced  it  may  be  trusted  ; that 
they  will  tmm  out  their  work  with  intelli- 
gence and  thoroughness : that  they  mean  to 
rise  in  their  profession,  and  so  deserve  to  do 
so.  Their  good  catalogue,  in  short,  marks 
them  for  men  to  be  tried;  while  the  bad 
catalogues  of  their  contemporaries  mark 
them  quite  as  emphatically  for  men  to  be 
avoided.  No  architect  with  any  regard  for 
his  own  reputation  can  risk  putting  his  draw- 
ings into  the  hands  of  people  who,  from  sheer 
ignorance,  will  caricature  them  in  execution, 
who  will  murder  his  detail,  perhaps  spoil  his 
construction,  and  certainly  make  his  design 
a distorted  likeness  of  what  it  should  have 
been — “The  same,  but  ah!  how  changed!” 
And  this  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  those 
who  send  him  gratuitious  proof  of  their  own 
want  of  art  education. 

Looking  at  the  matter  purely  as  one  of 
business,  it  is  surprising  that  so  small  a 
section  of  the  advertising  houses  should 
trouble  themselves  about  the  design  of  the 
things  they  advertise.  A Avell-known  writer, 
indeed,  has  estimated  that  in  order  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  what  is  commonly  called 
“ success,”  some  30  per  cent,  of  a man’s  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  doing  his  work  well, 
and  the  remaining  70  per  cent,  to  getting  it 
universally  talked  about.  There  is  too  much 
truth  in  this  cynical  remark ; but  it  hardly 
applies  to  the  case  we  are  now  considering. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  whether  the  work 
is  to  be  advertised  among.st  the  public  at  large, 
or  amongst  a class  who  have  more  or  less 
studied  it.  and  understand  what  it  might  be  and 
ought  to  be.  People  who  do  not  know  good 
from  bad  naturally  think  most  of  what  makes 
most  noise.  Having  little  confidence  in  their 
own  judgment,  they  ask,  like  Punch's  visitor 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  “ IVhat  it  is  that  a 
fellow  is  to  admire  this  year?”  and  decide  on 
admiring  whatever  they  hear  of  most  fre- 
quently. Yet  even  the  uninitiated,  we  may 
hope,  will  soon  need  more  than  Mr.  Helps’s 
30  per  cent,  of  excellence  to  satisfy  them, 
laste  and  refinement  spread,  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly, but  surely,  even  amongst  those  who 
take  little  pains  to  acquire  them,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  ignores  such  things  will 
find  himself  year  by  year  falling  further  out 
of  the  race.  But  it  is  not  the  general  public 


who  are  in  question  here.  Wc  are  noticing 
the  illustrated  catalogues  which  are  circulated 
amongst  architects,  and  most  of  which  are 
filled  with  designs  which  everyone  deserving 
the  name  of  an  architect  can  only  laugh  at. 
The  matter  lias  nothing  to  do  with  style.s  of 
ornament.  It  is  not  that  a series  of  Classic 
sketches  arc  sent  to  a man  whose  practice  is 
purely  IMediaJval,  or  a number  of  Gothic  ones 
to  another  who  never  ventures  beyond  Greek 
or  Italian.  It  is  that  the  designs  exhibited  fail 
in  the  very  styles  they  attempt,  if  they 
attempt  anything  to  be  called  a style  at  all ; 
that  no  one,  in  whichever  direction  his  pre- 
ferences of  this  sort  may  lie,  can  possibly 
have  anything  to  say  to  them  ; that  the  Classic 
architect  looks  on  their  vernacular  Classic 
with  horror  ; and  that  the  Gothic  one  on  their 
manufacturers’  Gothic  with  disgust.  It  would 
surely  be  worth  taking  a little  trouble  in 
order  to  make  them  less  repulsive  amongst  the 
class  they  are  meant  to  attract.  Whatever  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well ; and  a 
firm  which  takes  the  groat  trouble  and 
expense  of  issuing  an  illustrated  catalogue 
may  as  well  take  the  slight  additional  trouble 
and  expense  necessary  to  make  it  a good  one. 
Eveii  bad  designs  h,ave  to  be  paid  for ; in 
drawing  and  printing,  in  paper  and  postage, 
they  cost  just  as  much  as  good  ones.  TTie 
people  who  issue'  them  go  nearly  the  whole 
length  with  their  successful  contemporaries, 
but  just  at  the  one  vital  point  which  divides' 
failure  from  success  they  stick  fast,  and  pro- 
ceed no  further.  They  do  almost  all  that  is 
necessary  to  gain  position  and  honourable 
fame,  and  for  want  of  doing  quite  all,  they 
miss  them.  They  are  like  a farmer  who 
should  take  the  greatest  pains  with  his 
ground,  ploughing  and  dressing  and  cleaning 
it,  spending  hundreds  of  pounds  in  labour 
and  manures,  and  should  then  at  the  last 
moment  try  to  save  a few  shillings  per  acre 
by  sowing  it  with  worthless  seed.  .There  is 
no  extravagance  like  misplaced  economy,  as 
many  of  those  who  practise  it  doubtless'find. 
“ But,”  some  of  them  may  say,  “ if  the  archi- 
tects to  whom  we  send  catalogues  do  not  like 
our  designs,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
execute  their  own.”  Yes,  doubtless,  but  how 
would  they  be  executed?  Art  worffinanship 
cannot  be  done  except  where  there  is  some 
art  talent  employed  about  it,  and  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  two 
copies  from  the  very  same  design  made  by 
two  different  classes  of  manufacturers.  This, 
of  course,  is  a thing  that  the  inferior  manu- 
facturer cannot  be  made  to  see  ; could  he  see 
it,  he  would  very  soon  cease  to  be  inferior. 
If  he  could  only  realise  the  multitude  of 
points  where  his  copy  fails  he  would  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  begin  correcting  those  failures. 
Unhappily,  they  are  invisible  to  himself, 
though  obvious  enough  to  those  whose  ap- 
proval he  solicits.  Art  training,  in  fact, 
acts  mainly  by  giving  keen  and  quick  per- 
ception, by  making  clear  at  a glance  those 
delicate  shades  of  expression  which  escape  the 
untaught  eye.  All  good  work,  even  the  boldest, 
is,  as  iMr.  Ruskin  says,  full  of  delicacy.  The 
mechanical  part  of  it.  indeed,  may  be 'done  by 
common  workmen,  provided  only  that  there 
is  a trained  intelligence  to  superintend  tliem. 
Bxit  the  firm  who  issue  a catalogue  of  in- 
ferior designs  show  clearly  that  they  neither 
have  had  an  art  training  of  their  own 
nor  employ  the  services  of  any  one  who 
possesses  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  a mere  question  for 
theory  and  speculation  whether  excellence 
of  design  deserves  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turers. It  is  one  that  can  be  still  more  easily 
decided  by  facts.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done  by  advertising  and  the  other  modes  of 
pushing  a business,  it  remains  well  known 
that  the  most  successful  houses,  at  least  in 
the  trades  connected  with  arcliitecture,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  those  whose  Standard  of 
design  is  the  highest.  There  is  no  need  to 
quote  the  names — for  tliey  are  familiar  to 
everyone — which  have  become  celebrated  for 
such  things  as  metal-work,  pottery,  stained 


glass,  cabinct-woi'k,  or  ])attei’U  tiles.  They 
gained  their  rejiiitation,  and  they  keep  it,  not 
less  by  artistic  excellence  than  by  first-rate 
workmanship.  'I'ho  two  things,  indeed, 
usually  go  together,  for  no  one  tries  so 
heartily  to  make  his  wo)k  ernlurc  as  Ihe  man 
who  feels  that  it  desci  ves  to  endure.  And 
there  are  openings  for  equal  success,  on 
similar  princi])les,  in  many  other  blanches  of 
trade  in  which  the  art  element  as  yet  is  rarely 
to  be  traced.  Everything,  for  instance, 
which  the  iron  founder  originates  (as  distin- 
guished from  what  he  makes  to  order  from 
drawings)  seems  to  have  a special  curse 
upon  it.  Stoves  and  grates,  in  particular, 
might  be  meant  as  an  ingenious  means  of 
slow  torture  to  everyone  of  artistic  sensibili- 
ties. The  genius  of  vulgarity  glories,  as  it 
were,  in  thus  confronting  us  in  the  very  centre 
of  our  houses,  and  looks  out  triumphant  from 
the  one  spot  of  all  others  from  which  we 
might  think  most  completely  to  expel  him. 
It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  wish  for 
foundry  patterns  which  would  at  least  be  in- 
offensive. Without  putting  the  productions 
of  every  firm  on  the  same  level,  it  still  is  a 
weary  and  disappointing  task  to  make  selec- 
tions from  most  of  them  ; and  the  expense,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  trouble,  of  having  grates 
purposely  made  from  an  architect’s  drawings 
can  in  many  cases  be  ill  afforded.  And  if  grates, 
as  a rule,  are  repulsively  ugly,  chimney-pieces, 
even  the  most  costly,  keep  them  well  in  coun- 
tenance. The  2ilain  ones  are  generally  shams 
from  tojr  to  bottom,  and  the  rich  ones  have 
sjjlendid  material  lamentably  ill-used.  The 
marble  mason,  again,  when  he  turns  to 
moniunents  and  gravestones,  succeeds  but 
little  better  than  he  did  before,  and  seems 
bent  on  attaining  the  least  amount  of  excel- 
lence with  the  largest  2>ossible  outlay.  The 
l^lumber,  more  modest  than  some  of  his 
brethren,  knows  his  own  weakness,  and  only 
prays  that  his  work  may  be  covered  up  ; but 
the  gasfitter,  unlike  him,  makes  his  most 
questionable  jrroductions  only  too  conspicu- 
ous. We  might  go  on  with  tlie  list,  excavat- 
ing from  the  year’s  accumulations  all  sorts  of 
catalogues,  for  all  sorts  of  goods,  most, 
though  not  all,  alike  in  this,  that  their 
designs  are  more  calculated  to  lower  than 
raise  tlie  names  which  are  attached  to 
them.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  manufactu- 
rers, quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  public, 
that  we  have  tried  to  point  out  how  these 
productions  strike  architects  and  other  art- 
educated  people.  We  have  looked  at  the 
matter  simply  as  one  of  business,  and  find  it 
hard  to  see  why,  when  excellence  of  design 
has  been  proved  to  be  a first  condition  of 
success,  so  many  candidates  for  public  favour 
should  be  so  littie  in  earnest  about  attaining 


THE  ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

TN  a former  article  we  gave  our  readers  a 
very  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  pic- 
ture galleries  at  the  International  Exhiliition, 
and  stated  our  conviction  that  as  to  lighting 
and  space  they  would  be  about  the  best  in 
England,  and  j^erhaps  fully  equal  to  any 
existing  galleries  on  the  Continent.  This 
opinion  has  been  endorsed  liy  all  those 
artists  and  connoisseurs  who  have  seen  the 
Exhibition  since  the  jiictures  have  been  pilaced. 
They  have  all  unanimously  declared  them  to 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ijerfect,  and  quite 
siutable  rooms  for  the  display  of  works  of 
art.  Very  few  objections  have  been  raised 
to  what  we  must  consider  a drawback — viz., 
placing  the  sculjDture  down  the  centre  of  the 
galleries;  indeed,  the  arrangement  has  been  so 
skilfully  made  that  the  vista  is  as  little  dis- 
turbed as  is  possible,  and  the  piictures  do  not 
appear  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  glare  ox 
the  marble  as  we  should  have  exjxected.  It 
was  at  first  p>rop)osed  that  all  works  exhibited 
at  the  International  should  have  been  2>ainted 
by  the  artists  within  the  year,  so  as  to  give 
the  Exhibition  a distinctive  character  amongiit 
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other  international  exhibitions,  anil  also  that 
the  juetures  sent  should  have  iievei-  before 
been  exhibited  in  London.  These  conditions 
were  fouml  to  be  too  strict,  and  the  rule  was 
relaxed  so  as  to  take  in  jiictures  jiaintcd 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  even  this  rule 
has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to,  many  pic- 
tures now  in  the  galleries  having  been  exe- 
cuted prior  to  that  date  ; Avhile  we  have  met 
with  not  a few  works  which  wo  remember 
having  seen  only  last  year  on  the  walls  of 
the  Koyal  Academy,  besides  one  or  two  juc- 
tures  which  were  favourites  with  us  at  the 
’62  Exhibition.  Hut  far  be  it  from  us  to 
quarrel  at  another  view  of  our  favoiri'itcs  ; on 
the  contrary,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  look  at 
them  once  again  ; while  it  seems  but  fair  that 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  should 
be  allowed  to  see  their  works  occupying 
better  places  than  the  exigencies  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  necessarily  limited  space 
there  will  allow  of.  It  is  a pity  that  the 
offensive  smell  from  the  oil  used  for  the  ma- 
chinery in  motion  underneath  the  picture 
gallery  should  sometimes  be  so  strong  as  to 
render,  looking  at  works  there  a pain  rather 
than  a pleasure,  and  we  trust  that  the  authori- 
ties will  have  thick  curtains  jdaced  at  all  the 
entrances  to  exclude  at  once  the  noise  and 
the  smell.  We  observe  a good  many  foreign 
pictures  intermingled  with  the  English  ones 
in  this  gallery,  and  this  seems  to  us  an  ex- 
cellent thing.  Why  should  each  nationality 
have  a picture  gallery  to  itself  V IVould  it 
not  be  much  better  that  they  should  all  be 
mixed  together  and  compete  one  with  another? 
Let  us  hope  that  this  plan  may  be  adoided 
thoroughly  next  year,  and  that  the  picture 
galleries,  at  least,  will  be  completely  inter- 
national. In  so  large  an  exhibition  it  will  be 
perhaps  best  to  depar  t from  our  usual  custom 
of  taking  all  one  painter’s  works  together, 
and  to  follow  the  numbers,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  as  yet  far  from  perfect. 

No.  10,  “The  Minstrel’s  Gallery,”  by 
II.  S.  Marks,  is  one  of  this  artist’s  best 
works ; but  it  has  been  so  recently  be- 
fore the  public  that  further  criticism  is 
unnecessary.  No.  15,  “ I’ortrait  of  the 
Artist,”  by  T.  J.  Gullick,  is  also  rather  too 
well  known  to  us  ; there  is  something  in  the 
attitude  which  reminds  us  of  the  imrtrait  of 
himself  that  old  Sass  exhibited  years  ago  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  called  “ Ecce 
Homo.”  No.  16,  “ Hauling  up  a Fishing 
Boat,”  by  R.  Beavis,  is  a clever  work,  built 
upon  the  Rosa  Bonheur  school ; the  fallen 
horse  in  the  foreground  is  painful,  and  the 
action  of  the  other  horses  rather  exaggerated. 
“ Crawley  Rocks,  Oxwich  Bay,”  by  C.  B. 
Knight,  Is'o.  19,  is  a very  suqny  picture  ; the 
reflection  of  the  hill -side  in  the  water  of  the 
bay  is  capitally  given.  The  advantage  to 
pictures  in  the  good  light  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  the  International  Exhibition  is  very 
apparent  in  Mr.  Archer’s  “ Helen  of  Kir- 
connell it  looks  better  in  colour,  and  in 
every  way  than  it  did  in  last  year’s  Academy. 
The  subject  is  that  verse  of  the  old  Scotch 
ballad  where  Helen  is  shot  in  her  lover’s 
arms  by  some  jealous  aspirant  for  her  hand. 
The  figure  of  the  man  (dimly  seen  half  hidden 
behind  the  fern  across  the  stream)  who  has 
done  the  dastardly  deed  seems  too  big  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  figures  ; the  landscape 
part  of  the  picture  is  excellent.  No.  60  is  a 
pleasant  little  landscajje  by  George  Mawley. 
No.  35,  “ Evening,”  by  G.  Lucas,  is  too  much 
of  a copy  of  Linnell,  and  is,  besides,  a replica 
of  other  works  by  the  same  artist ; it  is  too 
tricky  in  method  to  please.  Air.  Leighton’s 
“Mermaid,”  No.  36,  is  not  a very  favourable 
specimen  of  this  great  artist's  powers.  Mr. 
I’oynter's  “Andromeda”  is  a very  clever 
work  ; the  flesh  is  capitally  wrought,  the 
drapery  is  effective,  and  the  dash  of  the  waves 
against  the  rock  excellent.  No.  39,  “ Bos- 
castle  Harbour,”  is  conscientiously  painted, 
though  the  subject  is  but  a jioor  one,  and 
the  treatment  dry.  The  artist  asks  a very 
modest  price  for  so  large  a work.  No.  42, 
“ The  Causerie,”  by  Alma  Tadema,  represent- 
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ing  two  Roman  ladies  gossiping  together,  is 
very  delicious  in  colour,  and  the  marble  i^ave- 
ment,  as  usual,  beautifully  2^fiinted.  'Fhe 
figure  of  the  dark  lady  on  the  right  strikes 
us  as  wanting  back  to  her  head  ; she  is  also 
jiainfully  ugly,  but  Al.  Tadema  seems  not  to 
care  to  jiaint  feminine  beauty.  Air.  tVatts 
has  many  portraits  in  this  exhibition ; all 
jmwerful  works,  they  are  curiously  displayed 
in  Quaker-like  frames,  which  has  at  least  one 
merit,  that  of  simplicity.  In  No.  54,  “ Lord 
Lawrence,”  Air.  \VAtts  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful as  to  likeness  than  in  No.  49,  “ The 
Prince  de  Joinville.”  M'e  are  glad  to  see 
again  Air.  Faed’s  imjiortant  picture  of  “ The 
Last  of  the  Gian  the  figure  of  the  old  man 
on  the  white  i)ony  is  2*Mhetic.  No.  63  is 
another  good  S2)ecimen  of  the  artist's  2)owers. 
Air.  Poole’s  2)oetical  2)icture  of  “ Philoinena’s 
Song”  may  always  be  seen  with  renewed 
2)leasure : the  colour  is  lieautiful,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  work  charming.  It  is  a curious 
contrast  to  this  artist's  other  work  here,  “ The 
Visitation  and  Surrender  of  Syon  Nunnery, 
Isleworth,”  which,  though  it  has  the  same 
feeling  for  colour,  reminds  us  of  Charles 
Landseer’s  2)ictures  ; several  of  the  nuns  are, 
though,  as  2>retty  in  their  demure  way  as  the 
ladies  listening  to  the  song  beside  the  beau- 
tiful lake.  No.  73,  “The  Plough,”  by  F. 
Walker,  is  full  of  power  and  full  of  light ; 
the  brilliant  glow  on  the  sand-hills  is  true  to 
Nature.  This  is  an  inqn’essive  2iicture,  and 
one  of  the  artist’s  best  works.  Though  so 
recently  exhibited,  it  is  with  much  25leasure 
we  see  it  again,  for  there  is  a siin2ile  grandeur 
about  it  which  is  rarely  seen  in  land- 
scape ai  t.  The  painter  seems  to  have  seized 
U2ion  Nature  in  one  of  her  dignified 
2ihases,  and  has  embodied  it  on  his  canvas, 
lie  has  painted  an  effect,  not  a scene,  and  is 
therefore  an  artist  indeed,  and  not,  as  are  so 
many  landsca2ie  painters  now-a-days,  a to2io- 
gra2)hist.  No.  76,  “Diverging  Paths,”  by 
F.  B.  Barwell,  is  a good  subject,  but  rather 
black  and  uninteresting  in  treatment.  No.  78, 
“Sunset  on  the  Pine  Forest  at  Castel 
Fusano,”  by  an  Italian  artist,  Cavaliere 
Vertunni,  is  a bit  of  scene-2iainting  rather 
than  a truthful  rendering  of  Nature.  No.  85, 
“ Renewal  of  the  Lease  Refused,”  is  one  of 
Air.  Nicol’s  best  works  here.  No.  35,  by  the 
Dutch  2‘>ainter  Israels,  “ The  Alother  Sick” 
would  be  too  25ainful  were  it  not  for  the 
2iendant  2iicture,  No.  92,  “ The  Alother  AVTll.” 
They  are  charming  in  tone,  and  avoid  all  that 
meretricious  colour  so  much  seen  in  Faed 
and  Nicol ; there  is  also  none  of  that  affecta- 
tion of  finish  and  patchiness  of  parts  which 
is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Scotch 
school.  No.  100,  “ The  AVay  to  Church,”  by 
Rossiter,  is  a pretty  subject,  and  the  land- 
sca2ie  of  picture,  though  a little 

hard,  is  good  in  tone,  but  the  heads  of  the 
children  are  too  large.  No.  103,  “AS2iring 
Day — Birch  Trees  Budding,”  by  J.  Alac- 
AVhirter,  is  very  delicately  handled,  and  the 
relief  of  the  slender  birchen  foliage  against 
the  blue  sky  is  cleverly  given.  In  No.  104, 
“ Island — lienley-on-Tliames,”  by  AV.  Field, 
the  background  is  too  im23ortant  for  the 
figures,  and  the  flickering  lights  U2mn  the 
trees  divert  the  eye  from  what  we  presume  to 
be  the  251'iiicipal  23oint  in  the  2>icture,  the 
ladies  getting  out  the  lunch.  No.  114,  “ Tea 
on  the  Grass,”  by  J.  Archer,  is  a very  prettily 
2)ainted  grou2)  of  2Jortraits  ; but  here,  again, 
the  background  entrenches  too  much  upon 
the  figures.  In  No.  136,  “ School  Time.”  by 
J.  Clarke,  the  artist  has  exaggerated  the 
wisdom  of  the  schoolmistress  by  giving  her 
too  large  a head.  No.  142,  “ Painter  and 
Patrons,”  by  Eliza  Turck,  a boy  2)ainting  the 
2)ortrait  of  a toy  soldier  on  a board,  while  his 
little  sister  looks  on,  in  a sort  of  half-work- 
shop, half-carpenter’s  yard,  is  very  carefully 
2^ainted,  and  all  the  details  25erha2)S  a little 
too  minutely  given.  The  children  do  not  quite 
unite  enough  with  the  background,  but  it  is 
a little  2hcture  of  much  merit,  and  very 
modest  as  to  25>'it;e.  Another  pretty  little 
picture  is  No.  167,  “ The  Fisherman's 


Family,”  by  AV.  Ascroft.  Air.  G.  Cole  has 
a fine  landscape  with  a felled  tree  in  the 
foreground,  fresh  and  S2)ring-like,  No.  161. 
No.  189,  “ Herod’s  Birthday  Feast,”  is  a good 
specimen  of  Air.  Armitage’s  art,  painted  with 
great  vigour. 

In  passing  into  the  tower  galleries,  it  is 
with  regret  we  sec  the  pictures  so  badly 
placed.  It  is  inqiossible  to  dis2fiay  pictures 
with  furniture,  especially  when  they  must  be 
hung  so  high  above  the  eye.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  better  to  refuse  the  works 
altogether,  than  to  exhibit  them  under  such 
very  disadvantageous  circumstances?  It  is 
alike  discouraging  to  the  artist,  and  a blemish 
to  the  Exhibition,  for  an  Exhibition  cannot 
with  success  be  treated  like  an  ordinary 
room  ; it  is  larger  in  pro2>ortion,  and  dis2rlays 
furniture  not  made  to  suit  the  room,  but  to 
expose  in  single  pieces,  and  such  furniture 
does  not  assimilate  itself  with  pictm-es. 

Passing  through  the  water-colour  gallery, 
which  contains  such  a perfect  collection  of 
water-colour  art  that  it  requires  a notice  to 
itself,  we  will  proceed  to  the  second  large 
gallery  called  Room  X.  No.  273  is  perha2rs 
the  best  of  Airs.  AVard’s  works  here,  repre- 
senting an  incident  in  the  childhood  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  The  colour  is  less  gaudy  than  usual  with 
her,  but  the  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  inelegant, 
and  the  head  made  too  big,  by  the  super- 
abundance of  hair.  No.  285,  “Lane  Scene 
near  Ecouen,”  by  J.  C.  Thom,  is  pleasant  in 
tone;  the  colour  of  the  moonlight  is  well 
rendered,  and  is  not  that  unpleasant  black 
and  white  colour  it  is  usually  depicted.  The 
cattle  going  down  the  lane  in  the  darkness 
are  very  well  drawn.  No.  290,  “ The 
Drunkard’s  Cloak,”  by  J.  E.  Soden,  is  a good 
subject,  but  bad  in  colour.  In  No.  313,  we 
find  an  old  favoui'ite,  “ Electra  at  the  Tomb 
of  Agamemnon,”  by  F.  Leighton.  AIi’. 
AVatt’s portrait  of  “Thomas  Carlyle,”  No.  318, 
is  more  like  Barker’s  “ AA'^oodman  ” in  the 
Vernon  Gallery  than  the  author  of  “Frederick 
the  Great.”  Perha2rs  Air.  Alillais  never 
painted  a finer  picture  than  his  portrait  of 
histlu-ee  little  girls,  called  “Sisters,”  No.  323: 
their  faces  are  so  charmingly  real  and  child- 
like, and  the  masterly  painting  of  the  white 
drapery  and  flowery  background  is  beyond 
2:iraise.  The  many  art  students  who  visit  this 
exhibition  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the 
painting  of  the  faces ; a great  deal  may  be 
learnt  from  close  inspection  of  the  artist’s 
mode  of  work.  No.  384,  “ The  Alower,”  by 
Arthur  Hughes,  is  an  aggravating  picture;  it 
combines  gross  faults  with  great  cleverness ; 
the  colour  is  poetical,  and  the  sentiment 
charming,  but  the  drawing  is  so  bad  that  the 
children’s  heads  are  immensely  too  big,  and 
the  feet  of  the  mower,  if  visible,  would  be  out 
of  the  2ncture.  No.  371,  “The  Sea  Coast 
after  a Storm,”  by  AV.  L.  AAVllie,  is  too 
violent,  but  23i'Oves  the  artist's  ability  for 
better  things.  “The  Toilet  of  a Lady  of 
Ancient  Rome,”  by  C.  AA'^.  Nicholls,  No.  379, 
re2)resents  a sad  scene,  alike  repulsive  and 
degrading  : an  unfortunate  slave  having 

dro2323ed  a crystal  vase,  is  ordered  a flogging 
by  her  haughty  mistress.  Several  beauti- 
ful slaves,  assisting  at  the  toilet,  gaze 
with  trembling  sympathy  on  the  luckless 
girl,  and  in  the  distance  stands  the  grim 
executioner  with  the  whi23.  This  work  is 
highly  finished  and  well  23^iMed.  Air. 
AValkei‘'s  picture  of  “The  Bathers,  No.  389,” 
is  wonderfully  iuqjroved  by  being  2ilii<5ed 
under  glass  ; instead  of  looking  husky  and 
dry,  it  appears  juicy  and  full  of  beauty.  The 
delicate  hues  of  the  background  are  tenderly 
and  truthfully  painted.  It  is  a very  fine 
work.  The  2iositions  of  all  the  bathers  are 
so  graceful,  without  being  affected,  but  the 
drapery  strikes  us  as  rather  too  ragged.  No. 
427,  “ Air.  Gladstone,”  is  Air.  AA'att's  best 
23ortrait  in  the  gallery  ; it  is  both  2jowerfully 
painted  and  an  excellent  likeness.  Air. 
Alillais  has  pi^hited  upon  “ The  Knight 
Errant  ’’  since  it  was  in  the  Academy  last 
year,  and  has  im2>roved  it  very  much.  Tho 
face  of  the  damsel,  instead  of  being  fidl,  is 
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turned  to  the  side,  and  partially  covered 
with  falling  hair.  This  alteration  refines  the 
sentiment  of  the  picture.  Nevei'theless,  it  is 
rather  a pity  that  the  painter  has  not  attended 
more  to  the  drawing  of  the  figure.  'Fhe  ankle 
is  too  big,  and  the  foot  injured  by  bad  shoes, 
not  at  all  the  shape  a beautiful  foot  should 
be,  and  the  entire  painting  of  the  flesh  is  a 
little  coarse.  The  figure  of  the  knight,  how- 
ever, is  very  perfect,  and  the  background  is 
full  of  charm.  No.  4.32,  “ On  the  Way  to  the 
Cattle  Tryst,”  by  Peter  Graham,  is  a fine 
landscape.  We  were  glad  to  see  here,  too,  “ A 
Spate  in  the  Highlands,”  by  the  same  painter. 
A curious  pictime  is  No.  43G,  “ Scene  from 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,”  by  J.  C.  Hook, 
painted  long  before  the  artist  took  to  his 
marine  subjects,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
called  “ Red-stocking  Hook.”  Observe  how 
clever  is  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
how  much  character  there  is  in  Shylock,  and 
what  a sweet  womanliness  in  the  disguised 
Portia.  No.  442,  Mdiittliug,”  by  E. 
Barclay,  is  clever,  but  the  treatment  rather 
too  flat.  “ Moonrise,”  No.  445,  is  Mr.  H. 
W.  B.  Davis’s  best  landscape  here  ; the  cattle 
are,  we  suppose,  lighted  by  the  dying-out 
daylight,  as  so  much  colour  could  scarcely 
be  perceived  by  moonlight.  London  is 
wonderfully  changing  with  all  the  new  build- 
ings, and  the  Thames  Embankment  is  so 
rapidly  altering  the  Thames,  that  Mr. 
Roberts’s  paintings  of  the  river  will  soon 
have  a new  value  added  to  them  as  mementoes 
of  what  has  been.  There  are  two  capital 
works  by  him  in  the  exhibition.  Our  favourite 
is  No.  458,  “ S.  Paid’s  from  the  Thames, 
looking  East.”  Space  forbids  our  mentioning 
many  other  works  of  merit  which  have  found 
wall -room  in  these  galleries,  so  we  must  leave  it 
to  our  readers  to  find  them  out,  and  criticise 
them  for  themselves.  We  have  confined  our- 
selves to  merely  pointing  out  those  which 
Ave  consider  most  important. 


THE  MAKING  AND  REPAIRING  OF 
ROADS. 

\ ROAD  sliould  be  considered  as  a struc- 
ture  having  two  essential  parts,  a 
foundation  and  a ivearing  surface.  The  duty 
of  the  first  is  to  keep  up  the  second  to  its 
work,  and  may  be  made  in  any  way  that 
satisfies  the  one  condition  of  unyielding  firm- 
ness. It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  a 
slightly  yielding  or  elastic  foundation  is 
better  than  a rigid  one,  and  if  that  elasticity 
could  be  had  at  a sufficient  depth  below  the 
surface  it  might  be  so,  but  practically  it  is 
not  to  be  had,  and  the  danger  of  trying  to 
make  the  foundation  elastic  far  exceeds  the 
objection  of  rigidity. 

A great  deal  of  unnecessary  discussion  used 
to  be  indulged  in  as  to  whether  the  plan  of 
making  the  foundation  which  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Telford  or  that  jiractised  by  Mr.  Macadam 
was  the  better.  Telford’s  plan  was  to  j^itch 
the  road-bed  with  rough  stones,  set  closely 
by  hand,  with  their  broadest  edges  down- 
wards, and  their  greatest  length  crosswise  of 
the  road,  the  breadth  of  the  upjier  edge  of 
any  stone  not  exceeding  four  inches.  All  the 
irregularities  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pave- 
ment were  broken  off  by  the  hammer,  and 
the  chips  packed  by  hand  and  wedged  into 
the  interstices.  The  depth  of  the  stones 
when  finished  off  was  7in.  in  the  middle 
f>art  of  the  road,  5in.  at  a distance  of  9ft. 
on  each  side  of  the  centre,  4in.  at  12ft.,  and 
3in.  at  15ft.  The  surface  thus  formed  a 
curve,  having  a rise  of  4in.  in  the  centre. 
This  is  clearly  a good  foundation,  but  it 
is  somewhat  against  it  that  the  bed  is  flat, 
and  that  if  water  should  percolate  through 
the  top  coating  and  through  the  pavement  it 
would,  on  some  kinds  of  ground,  as  upon 
clay,  weaken  its  bearing  power ; but  if  the 
ground  is  porous,  as  sand  or  gravel,  or  rocky, 
as  it  was  on  most  parts  of  the  great 
Holyhead  road  made  by  Mr.  Telford,  this 
objection  to  a flat  bed  does  not  arise. 
Whenever  the  bed,  however,  consists  of 


clay  or  other  impei’vious  ground,  the  bed 
should  be  sloped  downwards  from  the  centre 
to  the  sides  to  about  the  same  extent 
as  Mr.  Telford  allowed  • — ■ viz.,  4in.  in  a 
width  of  15ft.,  so  that  water  may  drain  away. 
'Fwo  straight  slopes  for  this  purpose  are 
better  than  a curve,  hlacadam,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  considered  this  pavement  foundation 
to  bo  unnecessary,  and  insisted  that  the  native 
soil,  properly  formed  and  drained,  must  be 
considered  to  be  the  foundation,  and  carry 
the  weight  of  the  traflic  ; and  that  whatever 
stone  may  be  laid  on  is  only  to  jireserve  this 
foundation  from  injury,  and  its  thickness 
should  be  regulated  only  by  the  quantity  of 
material  necessary  to  form  such  a protection, 
and  not  at  all  by  any  consideration  as  to  its 
own  independent  power  of  bearing  weight ; 
and  that  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  evils 
of  an  undrained,  wet,  clayey  soil  can  be 
remedied  by  a large  quantity  of  materials. 

But  what  makes  the  discussion  upon  the 
two  methods  of  little  use,  is  the  fact  that 
Macadam’s  own  practice  approaches  that  of 
Telford,  for  on  laying  on  the  broken  stone  he 
was  careful  to  lay  first  a layer  3in.  thick,  and 
have  that  pretty  ivell  consolidated  by  traffic 
before  any  more  was  put  on : and  this  and  the 
succeeding  layer  may  be  taken  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  pavement  of  d’elford.  The 
native  surface  having  been  formed,  IMacadam’s 
system  was  to  lay  first  a layer  of  three  inches 
of  clean  broken  stone  on  a dry  day,  and  after 
the  traflic  had  almost,  but  not  quite,  con- 
solidated it,  the  ruts  being  kept  raked  in  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed ; a second  layer  of 
three  inches  was  laid  down  in  a ivet  time, 
moisture  facilitating  the  union  of  the  two. 

Then  the  third  layer  forms  the  top  coat, 
and  carries  the  traflic.  hlacadam  insisted 
strongly  on  the  necessity  of  the  stones  being- 
clean  and  angular,  ivliereby  the  angles  inter- 
lock with  each  other  and  form  a solid  struc- 
ture ; whereas,  if  other  material  be  admitted 
under  the  pretence  of  binding,  it  jirevents 
this  close  union,  absorbs  water,  and  in  frost 
disrupts  the  mass.  IMacadam’s  method  of 
laying  the  foundation — that  is,  the  first  two 
layers  of  broken  stone — has  the  disadvantage 
that  in  wet  clayey  ground  the  traffic  forces 
the  stones  into  the  ground,  and  it  rises 
through  the  interstices,  although  Macadam 
maintained  that  draining  would  prevent  this. 
Draining,  however,  cannot  altogether  prevent 
it,  and  it  is  only  to  be  prevented  by  selecting 
a dry  time  for  laying  doivn  the  first  layer  of 
stone.  The  first  layer  being  accomplished 
the  second  becomes  easy,  d’elford’s  pave- 
ment is  easy  under  any  circumstances  and  in 
any  weather,  but  is  more  expensive.  It  has 
the  advantage,  however,  of  distributing  the 
weight  on  the  surface  over  a large  area  of 
foundation,  for  if  we  take  a ivheel  touching 
two  square  inches  of  the  surface,  the  pressure 
is  carried  down  to  the  foundation  stones, 
which  rests  on  a broad  surface  of,  say,  ten 
inches  by  five  inches,  or  fifty  square  inches, 
so  that  the  beai’ing  surface  is  multiplied 
twenty-five  times.  To  prevent  the  displace- 
ment of  the  foundation  stones,  the  carts 
bringing  the  stone  were  not  allowed  to  jiass 
over  them. 

The  foundation,  then,  having  been  laid, 
Avhether  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  or  in  any 
other  way,  so  that  it  be  unyielding  (in  the 
manufacturing  districts  engine  ashes  are 
largely  used,  and  make  a very  good  founda- 
tion, laid  on  seven  inches  deep  in  two  laj'-ers, 
the  traflic  being  alloived  to  pass  over  them 
before  the  top  coat  is  put  on),  the  wearing 
coat  has  then  to  be  put  on,  and  now  the 
quality  of  the  stone  comes  into  question. 
The  most  durable  stone  is  that  vdiich  is 
toughest.  Mere  hardness  is  no  test  of 
quality  for  the  purpose  of  road  making. 
Flint  is  hard  enough,  but  it  is  almost  the 
worst  material  for  a road,  because  it  has  no 
toughness. 

In  his  “ Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy,”  Sir  John  Herschel  says : — 
“Hardness  is  that  disposition  of  a solid 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  displace  its  parts 


among  themselves ; thus  steel  is  harder  than 
iron.  'Flic  toughness  of  a solid,  or  that 
quality  by  which  it  will  endure  heavy  blows 
without  breaking,  is  again  distinct  from  hard- 
ness, though  often  confounded  ivitli  it.  It 
consists  in  a coi-tain  yielding  of  parts,  with  a 
powerful  general  cohesion,  and  is  compatible 
with  various  ilegrees  of  elasticity.” 

'I’he  most  useful  stone  is  that  vdiich  is 
most  difficult  to  break  up.  Such  is  the  blue 
granite  of  fiuernscy  ; a trap -rock  found  at 
Glee  Hill,  in  Shropshire  (the  Clee  Hill  Dhu 
stone);  a stone  got  near  IMacclesfield,  in 
Cheshire;  the  whinstone  of  the  north  of 
England ; the  Penmamnaur  stone  from  Wales ; 
beach  pebbles  and  boulders  ; a stone  brought 
in  the  bottoms  of  ships  as  ballast  from 
Bombay ; another  from  I’ort  Philip ; and 
other  such  kinds  of  stone.  Stone  of  secondary 
quality  is  the  carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone,  and  the  harder  sandstones.  Broken 
flints  form  a third  quality,  and  the  lowest  is 
flint,  gravel.  This  last  is  unfit  for  anything 
but  bye-roads.  It  is  very  extensively  used 
in  the  south  of  England  for  all  kinds  of  roads, 
but  it  is  not  economical  to  use  it  where  there 
is  considerable  traffic.  The  comparison  of 
the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  stone  by 
the  steady  Aveight  that  pieces  Avill  bear  before 
crushing  is  not  admissible  in  the  case  of  road- 
stone,  for  the  Aveight  it  has  to  bear  is  not  a 
steady  one,  but  one  of  impact.  Most  of  the 
roads  round  Ijondon  are  made  with  flint 
gravel,  and  in  the  coaching  days,  there  was  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  IligliAvays,  and  before  that  committee 
evidence  Avas  given  that  for  the  first  few 
stages  out  of  London  it  required  ten  horses 
to  do  the  same  work  that  eight  did  beyond 
them,  and  that  the  horses  out  of  London, 
although  better  animals  to  begin  Avith,  were 
worn  out  in  four  years,  Avhile  on  other 
roads  they  would  last  six  years.  It  may  be 
laid  doAvn  as  an  axiom  that  it  is  more  econo- 
mical to  bring  good  materials  from  a distance 
than  to  use  inferior  ones  obtained  close  at 
hand.  Thus,  in  London,  for  the  heaviest 
traffic,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  Clee  Hill 
Dhu  stone  at  Ifis.  3d.  per  ton,  Enderby  stone 
at  15s.  Gd.,  and  Guernsey  granite  at  15s.  Gd., 
than  any  other  stone,  although  the  prices  are 
less  ; and  at  Manchester  they  use  the  Pen- 
manmaur  stone  at  12s.  per  cubic  yard  rather 
than  other  stone  Avhich  might  be  had  much 
nearer.  The  thickness  of  this  top  coat  is  not 
of  much  consequence  ; it  is  only  required  to 
protect  the  foundation  from  the  action  of  the 
traffic,  and  may  be  any  thickness  that  is  con- 
venient ; and  the  most  economical  thickness 
Avill  be  determined  by  considerations  of  labour 
— how  much  it  costs  to  lay  doAvn  a coat  of 
2in.,  one  of  3in.,  one  of  4in.,  and  if  Gin.  be 
put  on  it  must  be  put  on  in  two  layers  of  Sin. 
each,  and  then  hoAV  much  Avill  that  cost?  And 
each  of  these  costs  must  be  compared  with 
the  standard  of  Avear,  Avhich  Avill  be  the  same 
Avhatever  thickness  the  coat  of  stone  may 
be  ; and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the 
middle  course  will  more  often  be  right  than 
either  extreme,  and  it  Avill  generally  be  found 
that  from  3 to  4 inches  is  the  best  thickness. 
It  is  true  that  on  such  a foundation  as  Tel- 
ford’s more  than  this  is  required  above  the 
pavement,  or  the  road  AAmuld  be  too  rigid  ; 
and  accordingly  Telfoi'd  directed  that  4in.  of 
broken  stone  should  intervene  between  the 
paAmment  and  the  top  coat  of  stone. 

“ The  middle  18ft.  of  pavement  is  to  be 
coated  Avith  hard  stones  to  the  depth  of  Gin. 
4in.  out  of  these  Gin.  are  to  be  first  put  on  and 
AVorked  in  by  carriages  and  horses,  care  being 
taken  to  rake  in  the  ruts  until  the  surface  be- 
comes firm  and  consolidated,  after  which  the 
remaining  2in.  are  to  be  put  on.”  The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  size  to  which 
the  stone  of  the  top  coat  shall  be  broken. 
Both  'I’elford  and  IMacadam  said  to  such  a 
size  that  its  longest  dimension  should 
be  not  more  than  tAVO  and  a lialf  inches, 
Avhich  Avould  be,  for  average  materials,  cubes 
of  about  l^in.,  and  Macadam  further  directed 
that  no  stone  should  be  more  than  Coz.  in 
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weiglit.  But  neither  dimension  nor  weiolit 
can  he  accepted  as  logically  defining  the 
proper  size,  because  that  depends  u]ion  the 
nature  of  the  material.  To  reduce  flint  or 
sandstone  to  the  dimensions  proper  for  tra]>- 
rock  and  granite,  would  he  to  ensure  their 
immciliate  grinding  up  and  removal  from  the 
road.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the 
better  kinds  of  stone  the  size  can  hardly  be 
too  small,  so  long  as  they  are  bi'oken  to  a 
uniform  size,  and  here  the  superiority  of  hand- 
broken  stone  over  that  broken  by  machine  is 
very  evident.  Hand  l)rokcn  stone  is  more 
uniform  in  size,  and  apjn’oaches  more  nearly 
to  the  best  form — the  cube — than  can  be  had 
with  any  machine,  for  while  the  machine 
breaks  up  some  of  the  stone  into  too  small 
fragments,  it  cracks  many  of  the  pieces  of 
the  right  size,  and  thus  when  the  trailic  comes 
over  them  they  split,  and  they  are  split  also 
by  the  action  of  frost.  We  believe  the  French 
engineers  disregard  the  cleanliness  and 
uniform  size  insisted  upon  by  hlacadam, 
and  allow  even  dust  to  be  mixed  with  the 
clean  angular  stone,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  this  is  a mistake.  The  object  of  having  the 
stones  clean  and  free  from  extraneous  matter, 
is  that  they  shall  interlock,  and  the  angles 
adjust  themselves  so  as  to  come  home,  stone 
to  stone,  and  so  form  a solid  body  ; but  when 
dust  or  other  substance  is  allowed  to  come 
into  the  cavities  they  cannot  do  so,  and  are 
therelpy  rendered  less  stable.  It  is  25robable 
that  the  success  of  the  French  engineers  in 
making  roads  is  due  to  the  attention  they  jjay 
to  rolling  the  surface  ; but  even  by  that 
means  they  cannot  force  the  stones  into 
contact  when  dust  intervenes.  Breaking 
stone  would  seem  to  be  a simple  thing  enough, 
and  one  that  any  able  l)odied-man  may  do  as 
well  as  another,  but  it  is  not  so.  In  the  first 
place,  it  requires  a p>articular  kind  of  hammer. 
The  head  must  be  of  solid  steel.  The  shape 
of  the  face  of  it  must  vary  with  the  kind  of 
stone  to  be  broken.  The  handle  must  be 
pliable,  and  not  a stiff  jnece  of  wood — it  must 
therefore,  be  a green  stick  — and  hazel 
or  ash  j^lant  is  used.  Then  a stone-breaker 
must  know  where  to  hit  the  lump  he  is  to 
break,  and  where  he  shall  hit  it  dejiends  on 
the  nature  of  the  stone.  A great  deal  of 
strength  is  wasted  by  men  unaccustomed  to 
stone-breaking,  Avho  take  iqi  the  work  for 
the  first  time,  and  v.mrk  with  tools  of  the 
wrong  kind. 

The  shape  of  the  surface  of  a road  is  im- 
2)ortant.  There  are  three  forms  of  surface  ; 
one,  the  most  common  one,  a curved  sur- 
face, having  a rise  from  the  water  channel 
to  the  crown  of  4in.  or  Gin.  ; the  second  form 
is  the  straight  slope  . on  either  side  of  the 
centre ; and  the  third  the  hanging  road, 
where  the  slope  is  all  to  one  side,  the  road 
having  only  one  water  channel.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  generally  dictated  by  local 
circumstances,  but  the  other  cases  are 
general.  The  higher  the  crown  is  made  above 
the  water  channels  foi'  the  sake  of  getting 
the  water  quickly  off  the  road,  the  more  is 
the  traffic  restiicted  to  the  centre  of  the  road, 
for  nobody  will  drive  on  sidelong  ground  if 
he  can  got  a level  footing.  There  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  two  forms,  for 
if  the  road  be  made  at  first  with  straight 
slo^ies  it  will  soon  become  worn  down  at  the 
ajiex  into  something  like  a cui'ved  form.  But 
there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  against  the 
j)ractice  of  raising  the  centre  of  the  road  too 
much  in  either  way,  for  the  object  ought  to 
be  to  get  the  traffic  sirread  equably  over  the 
width  of  the  road,  and  thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  little  rise  as  jiossible  should 
be  given  to  the  crown;  and  3iu.  in  10ft.,  or 
1 in  4w,  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  off.  and  if  it  takes  a longer  time  to  run 
oft'  such  a road  than  it  does  on  a more 
rounded  one,  that  is  of  less  consequence  than 
unequal  wear. 

The  road  having  heen  formed,  it  has  to  be 
maintained  as  nearly  as  ])ossible  in  its 
original  form.  There  is  no  stone  that  is  of 
exactly  quality  throughout,  and  the  reason 


why  a road  wears  into  holes  is  that  the 
softer  j)arts  here  and  there  are  worm  away 
before  the  rest,  leaving  the  hardest  portions 
of  the  stone  standing  up  in  ridges  or  knobs, 
and  when  this  attains  to  a sutficicntly  ob- 
jectionable degree  the  holes  are  to  be  filled 
up  with  new  stone  broken  very  small,  and 
no  more  stone  used  than  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  surface  up  to  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing unworn  jiortions  of  the  road. 

'riie  common  error  is  to  juit  too  much  stone 
on  a jfface  that  wants  some  mending,  and 
many  roads  have  been  raised  considerably 
above  their  original  level.  The  object  should 
be  to  kee^J  iq)  the  thickness  of  the  metalling 
as  nearly  as  ])0ssible  to  that  it  originally 
had.  This  cannot  be  done  absolutely,  but  it 
can  be  ajrjn-oximated  to  ; for  instance,  if  the 
original  thickness  of  the  toil  coat  be  4in.,  one 
inch  of  the  best  part  of  the  material,  as  well 
as  that  used  for  patching,  will  be  worn  away 
in,  say,  twelve  months,  leaving  the  thickness 
nowhere  more  than  Sin.  It  will  be  proper 
then  to  repair  the  road  with  a fresh  coat  of 
stone,  raising  the  thickness  to,  say,  5in., 
which  would  then  allow  two  years’  wear 
before  another  coat  of  stone  would  be  required. 

"Whenever  a new  coat  may  be  necessary,  the 
surface  of  the  road  is  to  be  picked  up  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches,  the  .surface  readjusted 
in  form,  the  material  sifted  and  relaid,  with 
the  addition  of  as  much  new  stone  as  may  be 
required  to  make  up  the  two  inches.  The 
time  of  year  most  suitable  for  repairing  roads 
is  the  spring;  the  succeeding  summer  then 
hardens  the  road  and  leaves  it  in  a good  con- 
dition to  resist  the  traffic  during  the  wet 
winter  months. 

Of  the  new  asphalte  roadway,  the  English 
experience  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  its  durability,  but  so  far  as  it  has 
gone  the  wear  appears  to  be  absolutely 
nothing  in  Threadneedle-street  and  Cheap- 
side,  and  the  smoothness  and  noiselessness 
are  much  in  its  favour ; but  although 
it  may  idtimately  be  generally  used, 
stone  paving  will  probably  continue  in  use 
for  many  years  for  the  heaviest  traffic, 
although  the  objections  to  it,  even  to  the 
best  kinds  of  stone,  are  numerous,  and  some 
kinds  of  stone  are  simply  abominable  from 
their  slipperiness  ; and  the  noise  that  a stone- 
paved  road  produces  is  such  that  where  the 
residents  have  sufficient  influence  over  the 
parish  or  other  local  authorities,  they  prevent 
it  being  laid  down,  and  in  other  instances, 
where  the  appeals  against  it  have  been  un- 
successful, residents  have  vacated  their  houses, 
and  the  authorities  have  lost  the  rates  upon 
the  property.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  stone  paving  is  that  it  coSts  less  in 
maintenance  than  a macadamised  road  does, 
where  the  traffic  is  excessively  heavy  ; but 
when  we  come  to  get  broken  stone  properly 
rolled  and  set  before  the  traffic  is  turned 
on  to  it,  there  will  be  some  hope  of  the 
more  extensive  use  of  that  kind  of  road. 


TIIEOKY  OF  THE  ARTS. 
Education  in  Form — Solid  Bodies. 

{Continued  from  page  342.) 

"T  HAVE  attempted  to  show  that  architec- 
tural  science,  like  knowledge  in  general, 
is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  facts,  one  kind 
being  taught  by  iiure  reason,  as  all  self-evi- 
dent truths,  the  other  kind  derived  experi- 
mentally, or  mainly  from  observation,  as 
physical  science.  To  a certain  extent,  indeed, 
before  we  can  reason  or  deduce  we  must 
gather  empirically  certain  facts,  and  although 
science  has  advanced  from  the  abstract  to  tlie 
concrete  or  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
tlie  first  notions  of  all  sciences,  as  I have 
shown,  were  indefinite  or  empirical,  and  it  is 
purely  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity  or 
easiness  of  comprehension  that  we  gain  facts. 
The  science  of  geometry  is  conclusive  on 
this  point.  An  experimental  introduction  to 
geometry  is  the  only  way  of  making  the 
study  interesting  and  valuable.  The  mind 


must  observe  or  ])erceive  before  it  can  reason. 
Hence  the  futility  of  teaching  abstract  for- 
mulasand  defiuitionsof  lines  and  angles  before 
some  experience  has  been  gained  by  dis- 
covery of  facts. 

A child  gathers  its  native  tongue,  not  from 
the  laws  of  grammar,  but  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  those  about  it.  These  laws  are  learnt 
afterwards,  and  only  after  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  words  have  been  gained  and  under- 
stood. If  we  apply  this  pilnciple  to  the 
primary  ideas  of  form  or  geometry,  we  shall 
first  begin  by  objective  or  solid  representa- 
tions of  squares,  cubes,  pyramids,  globes, 
and  the  like,  or  model  exercises  in  the  pri- 
mary ideas  of  form,  before  proceeding  to  the 
abstractions  of  their  properties  and  parts.  A 
stock  of  elementary  notions  are  obtained  in 
this  way  which  the  student  can  analyse  by 
degrees — the  faculty  of  abstraction  being 
gradually  called  into  requisition  at  the  same 
time.  Solid  geometry,  which  in  most  of  our 
treatises  is  placed  after  “plane,”  should  un- 
questionably be  learnt  first,  as  more  repre- 
sentative of  actual  substance  and  geometrical 
conditions  ; besides  which  the  solids  admit  of 
being  cut  into  sections,  illustrative  of  the 
various  plane  figures,  and  exercise  the  mental 
faculties  of  analysis  and  combination  in  an 
eminent  degree.  A thorough  acquaintance 
with  solids  of  various  forms  would  help  more 
to  the  attainment  of  stereographical  draw- 
ing, so  essential  to  the  architectural  stu- 
dent, than  any  elaborate  treatise  on  “ Pro- 
jection.” "What  is  more  useful  than  the 
sections  of  conical  bodies  by  planes,  or 
the  intersection  of  curved  surfaces,  in  the 
various  requirements  of  the  art  of  building  ? 
Now,  actual  experimental  observation  by 
cutting  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  solids  will 
aid  the  eye  and  mind  to  such  a degree  that 
verbal  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
jecting these  lines  will  readily  be  compre- 
hended. The  diversity  of  combination  and 
intersections  obtained  affords  to  the  architect 
a prolific  scope  of  suggestion  and  invention, 
which  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  amount 
of  archajological  studies.  The  designer  is  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  consider  the  effect  of 
certain  features  or  parts  of  his  design  being 
intersected  by  wall  surfaces  at  different  angles ; 
and  the  want  of  this  knowledge  of  solid 
bodies  is  painfully  manifest  in  many  designs 
and  actual  buildings.  The  thing,  in  fact,  is 
left  to  chance  ; the  plan  and  elevation  is  too 
frequently  left  to  work  out  the  problem  in 
actual  bricks  and  mortar,  and  crooked  lines 
or  twisted  surfaces,  bungled  mitres  and  inter- 
sections, are  the  inevitable  results  which  no 
amount  of  surface  enrichment  can  atone  for. 

If  this  knowledge  of  solid  geometry  is  left 
to  be  acquired  in  the  usual  way  after  certain 
abstractions  have  been  mastered,  the  con- 
sequence is  that  only  a vague  superficial 
notion  is  obtained,  because  the  mental  process 
has  not  been  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  the  eye. 
No  clear  conception  of  space  and  form  can  be 
made  without  some  palpable  or  tangible  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  senses,  and  we  have 
ample  proof  of  this  in  the  absurd  notions  en- 
tertained by  many  of  truths  that  are  simply 
accepted  as  such  without  experimental  evi- 
dence. Many  propositions  of  science  are 
thus  no  more  than  mere  facts  committed  to 
memory  without  any  tangible  meaning  or 
distinct  idea  of  them.  The  use  of  models 
cannot  be  too  strongly  commended  as  assist- 
ing the  mind  through  the  eye  to  the  compre- 
hension of  relative  dimensions  and  form, 
particularly  in  studies  like  geometry,  where 
abstract  truths  can  only  be  learnt  mentally. 
No  solid  ideas  can  be  formed,  for  example,  of 
the  tetrahedron, cube,  octahecRon,  or  other  re- 
gular or  irregular  solids,  from  mere  definitions 
or  descriptions  of  them ; but  when  once  the  real 
objects  have  been  presented  to  the  mind 
through  the  senses,  their  properties  are  readily 
understood,  and  their  construction  is  rendered 
both  simple  and  entertaining.  No  more 
useful  study  for  an  architect  there  can  pos- 
sibly be  than  the  construction  of  the  various 
solids,  or  the  development  of  the  covermgs 
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of  solids,  as  polyhedrons,  prisms,  pyramids, 
cones,  &c.  Tliis  can  easily  be  learnt,  prac- 
tically, by  models  ; but  their  development  on 
l^aper  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  as  a 
very  essential  step  to  architectural  knowledge. 
The  use  of  stereograi^hy  in  carpentry,  rooling- 
problems,  masonry,  &c.,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  every  practical  man  know'S.  The 
combination  or  junction  of  roofs  of  different 
forms,  as  conical  with  plane  surfaces,  and 
irregular  plans,  as  trapeziums,  require  often  a 
very  correct  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  inter- 
section under  different  angles  and  slopes, 
nothing  being  so  disagreeable  or  ugly  than 
twisted  or  winding  surfaces. 

After  solids  have  been  mastered,  the  com- 
p>rehension  of  i>lane  figures  is  naturally 
acquired,  the  mind  having  undergone  a 
valuable  experience,  or  tentative  process, 
through  the  perceptions. 

As  a great  authority  on  intellectual  edu- 
cation has  said,  “The  proper  preliminary  to 
geometry  is  a practice  in  those  constructive 
processes  which  geometry  will  facilitate.” 
It  is  quite  certain  that  after  solid  geo- 
metrical ideas,  correct  notions  of  points,  right 
lines,  parallel  lines,  angles,  surfaces,  and  the 
other  component  parts  of  plane  geometry,  are 
quickly  gained  by  a process  infinitely  more 
instructive  and  easy  than  by  dry  definitions, 
or  abstractions  of  such  elements  of  form. 
I will  simply  refer  my  younger  readers 
to  “ Inventional  Geometry,  ” published  by 
Messrs.  Mozley,  of  Paternoster-row.*  It  will 
thus  be  evident  that  such  a mode  of  studying 
geometry  as  I have  shown  will  have  more 
relish  for  students,  particularly  those  who 
have  acquired  a certain  power  with  their 
pencil,  as  it  will  naturally  draw  out  their 
inventive  faculties,  and  employ  more  iDrofit- 
ably  much  of  that  time  which  is  now  wasted 
in  learning  to  draw  or  copy  the  figure,  land- 
scape, and  architectural  examples.  Again,  to 
give  abstract  or  rational  demonstrative 
geometry  first,  leads  many  students  destined 
for  practical  professions  to  neglect  alto- 
gether what  they  deem  so  repulsive,  simply 
because  it  is  a natural  law  that  the  mind  will 
devote  itself  to  those  studies  it  best  under- 
stands and  enjoys.  The  faculties  being 
thoroughly  disciplined  with  problems  which 
have  been  presented  both  ocularly  and 
mentally  by  diagrams  and  models,  they 
readily  begin  to  comprehend  those  relation- 
ships of  forms  and  quantity  which  rational 
geometry  or  Euclid’s  Elements  treat  of.  De- 
finitions, axioms,  and  all  abstract  formulas  are 
now  understood,  and  the  practical  problem 
may  give  place  to  the  demonstrative  theorem. 

One  application  of  great  value  of  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  geometry  of  solids  is  the 
art  of  projection  or  delineation  on  a plane 
surface.  Drawing  from  models,  as  taught  in 
our  art  schools,  is  the  best  initiatory  method 
of  acquii'ing  this  art,  and  this  should  ac- 
company the  experimental  knowledge  of 
of  solids  already  recommended.  The  rules  of 
isometric  and  parallel  projection  should 
follow  these  first  ocular  notions  of  express- 
ing solid  bodies  on  pjaper,  though  this  order 
is  often  reversed,  upon  the  assumption  that 
sketching  from  natui’e  is  a more  advanced 
stage  of  mental  perception  than  the  practice 
of  abstract  rules.  Isometrical  representation 
is  one  that  is  of  gi-eater  value  to  the  architect 
than  generally  recognised,  and  is  far  too 
little  employed,  but  often  substituted  by 
false  and  delusive  perspective.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  projection  is  that 
the  receding  lines  and  surfaces  of  objects  are 
equi-angular  and  parallel,  thus  admitting  of 
a scale.  The  plane  of  projection  being 
equally  inclined  to  the  isometric  axes,  lines, 
and  surfaces,  a relative  proportion  can  be 
established  to  the  real  size,  and  thus  it  is 
easy  to  construct  scales  having  these  relations 
to  one  another.  Not  so  in  pictorial  or  natural 
perspective,  the  correct  drawing  of  which  is 
frequently  neglected,  and  the  art  made  a 
means  of  deception. 

also  remarks  by  Mr.  Marcel,  Mr.  "Wyse,  Herbert 
Spenoei*. 


But  there  is  one  other  gre.at  advantage  in 
objective  or  tangible  representation,  whicli 
shows  how  valuable  an  ally  the  art  application 
of  geometry  is  to  the  science  as  a rational  or 
scientific  study.  I allude  to  the  value  of 
correct  diagrams  in  illustration  of  scientific 
instruction  of  various  kind.s,  as  in  giving 
correct  ideas  of  relative  magnitude,  velocity, 
time,  and  other  abstract  conceptions  not 
otherwise  clear.  Thus  we  have  a valuable 
practical  verification  of  this  mode  in  giving 
the  relative  strains  and  forces  in  constructions 
of  various  kinds,  as  roofs,  girders,  &c.,  which 
has  lately  been  used ; also  the  same  method 
may  be  employed  in  conveying  statistical, 
geological,  meteorological,  and  even  social 
phenomena  and  information.  The  relation 
of  space  to  area  may  be  shown  by  diagrams 
of  squares.  The  sizes  orareas  of  countries,  &c., 
can  be  proportionately  shown  by  taking  the 
square  root  of  the  area  in  miles  as  the  side  of 
the  square,  or  inversely.  Correct  ideas  of 
relations  of  number,  value,  space,  to  time  or 
other  conditions,  can  thus  be  formed  which 
no  verbal  description  could  give.  Again, 
the  problem  of  the  circle  and  many  calcu- 
lations of  areas  and  solids  may  derive  much 
help  from  diagrams  or  representations ; and 
many  problems  only  solved  by  number  and 
numerical  relations  generally  may  receive 
important  aid  from  geometrical  approxima- 
tions. G.  H.  G. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  CONFEEENCE  DO  ? 
f B THERE  is  to  be,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  a 
Conference  of  Architects  to  be  held  in  London, 
to  be  opened  on  Monday  next,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  We 
fully  recognise  the  necessity  for  this  architectural 
gathering,  and  .are  not  a little  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  question,  “ TVTiat  will  come  of  it  ?’’ 
As  we  announced  last  week,  there  is  to  be  an  address 
from  the  President  of  the  Institute,  a general  reading 
of  papers,  with  subsequent  discussion  of  their  con- 
tents ; and  there  is  also  to  be  a dinner,  without  which 
Englishmen  seldom  assemble — or  like  to  assemble — 
to  effect  any  object.  Meanwhile  there  has  been 
issued  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  a general 
invitation  to  architects  .all  round  to  come  forward 
with  suggestions  or  information  in  reference  to  the 
topics  mentioned  in  the  programme.  This  last  feature 
of  the  coming  gathering  is,  to  ourselves,  f.ar  more  inte- 
resting than  the  promised  paperson  “ Archieology  and 
on  Art,”  “ Construction  and  Science,”  or  than  even  the 
dinner.  We  should  like  very  much  to  know  whether 
town  and  country  architccts(.atiiliated  and  non.affiliated 
to  the  Institute)  have  largely  availed  themselves  of 
this  invitation  to  contribute  suggestions  and  infor- 
mation out  of  which  the  Conference  will  be  able  to 
deGse  and  bring  about  .any  wholesome  measure  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  professional  body. 

■ Is  there  not  a cause  for  a great  Congress  of 
English  Architects — town  and  country  architects  ? 
Assuredly  there  is.  It  is  high  time  that  practitioners 
(they  are  all  to  be  pr.actitioners)  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  who  differ  so  very  widely  in  their  respec- 
tive methods  of  serving  the  public,  should  come 
together,  and  devise  means  for  healing  the  profes- 
sional maladies  which  they  are  all  agreed  exist,  to 
their  serious  discomfiture  and  degradation.  If  these 
gentlemen  will  but  achieve  this  one  feat  in  the  Con- 
ference of  1871,  they  may  possibly,  in  the  next  one 
to  be  held,  inaugurate  a sound,  nation.al  code  of 
uniform  professional  practice,  a uniform  technology 
(no  slight  desideratum  in  these  penny  post  day.s), 
and,  last  not  least,  a uniform  Institute  of  English 
(not  to  say  British)  Architects,  to  the  utter  rout 
(.artillery,  horse,  and  foot)  of  the  profession.al 
quacks  who  now  thrive  and  wax  fat  on  tlie  general 
chaos  we  see  in  the  corpus  architcctonicum.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  many  doubtful  ques- 
tions to  settle,  many  .anomalies  to  get  rid  of,  or  at 
least  to  abate.  Here  are  some  that  occur  to  us  ; it 
is  not  every  day  that  town  and  country  architects 
meet  in  friendly  conclave,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  invite  attention  to  a few  urgent  matters  that 
occur  to  ns.  They  ai-e,  it  is  true,  chiefiy  trade 


questions?,  as  one  might  s.iy,  “not  to  put  too  tine  a 
point  upon  it,”  .and  we  offer  them,  with  all  due 
deference,  for  solution  : — 

1.  What  are  the  true  functions  of  an  architect ; 
is  he  an  equity  judge  between  client  and  buililcr,  or 
an  agent  only  of  his  client,  who.se  object  is  to  squeeze 
for  him  all  th.at  can  be  got  out  of  a contractftr,  or 
(“tell  it  not  in  G.ath  !”)  a mere  builderis  crony,  to 
squeeze  all  the  two  c.an  out  of  a client  ? Tlii.s  third 
alternative  would  seem  to  be  the  prevailing  notion 
with  town  c.apitalists,  if  one  m,ay  judge  by  (he  very 
homoeopathic  bits  of  town  practice  that  are  distributed 
.among  the  crowd  of  London  architects.  How  much, 
let  us  ask,  of  the  street  and  “ terrace  ” architecture 
of  London  and  its  enormous  suburbs  can  our  town 
.architects  display  as  their  luantliwork  to  their  country 
cousins  ? 

2.  If  two  p.arts  of  sharp  sand  go  to  one  part  of 
good  stone  lime,  how  many  pupils  ought  in  fairness 
to  be  mixed  with  .any  given  number  of  architects’ 
clerks.’  It  is  a very  old,  old  problem  this.  Cannot 
the  assembled  architects  settle  it  for  all  time  to 
come  ? 

.3.  Is  it,  or  not,  coinme  il  faut  for  country  archi- 
tects to  take  out  their  own  quantities,  and  measure 
up  their  own  extras  and  omissions  ; and  if  not,  why 
not? 

4.  Is  a uniform  Building  Act  desirtible  for  both 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  as  not  a few  of 
our  legislators  seem  to  think  ? 

5.  Having  regard  to  the  very  many  Jeremiads 
which  occasionally  fill  our  columns  on  the  mischief 
and  the  cost  of  architectural  competitions,  is  it  not 
desirable  for  town  and  country  architects  .all  round 
to  refuse  “from  this  time  forth  to  evermore,”  to 
supply  committees  with,  say  more  than  one  rolled- up 
sheet  of  drawings  per  book  post  per  .architect  ? 

6.  Is  the  traditional  5 per  cent,  commission  on 
outlay  too  much  or  too  little  to  receive:  does  it  or 
not  include  the  detailed  adjustment  of  builders 
accounts  ; and,  if  the  Conference  can  settle  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  to  be  done  with  non-conference  archi- 
tects (“knob-sticks,”  let  us  call  ’em),  who  take  lese 
from  their  clients  to  undersell  their  brethren ; or, 
exact  more  from,  say,  the  contr.actor,  to  “sell”  their 
clients  ? 

Here  are  just  h.alf-a-dozen  questions,  put  for 
.simplicity’s  sake  in  homely  phraseology.  Can  the 
Conference  deal  with  them : in  a paper,  or  a dis- 
cussion, or  in  (perh.aps  more  potent  than  anything) 
an  after-dinner  speech  ? We  “ pause  for  a reply.” 

S.  S. 


ON  ORNAMENTAL  CAST  IRON.* 

QO  much  has  already  been  said  by  many  able 
kD  writers,  great  in  the  artistic  world,  both  for 

and  against  the  subject  of  this  evening’s  paper 

viz.,_  “Ornament.al  Cast  Iron,”  and  from  whose 
opinion  it  seems  so  much  a want  of  modesty  to 
differ,  that  I feel  great  diffidence  in  venturing  to 
occupy  yo'ur  time  with  my  ideas  upon  the  matter, 
but  it  is  with  the  hope  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
I may  interest  some  of  my  hearers,  I shall  myself 
gain  information  and  instruction  from  the  discussion 
which  m.ay  follow  my  remarks.  I propose  to  take 
up  the  subject  in  the  following  order,  viz.  : — (1)  A 
slight  glance  at  the  ornamental  cast  ironwork  of  the 
last,  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and 
of  the  present  time.  (2)  The  fitness  of  the  material 
for  orn.amental  .and  architectural  purposes.  (.3)  The 
principles  which  should  govern  the  forms  of  orna- 
ment in  cast  iron. 

I. ORNAMENTAL  CAST  IRON  WORK,  RA.ST  AND 

PRESENT. 

It  is  in  every  respect  unfortuntite  for  cast  iron 
that  it  first  came  into  use  in  England  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  the  seventeenth  century  (though  I 
believe  there  .are  specimens  of  ornamental  cast  iron- 
work as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century  in  Germanv), 
as  it  suffered  in  a most  marked  manner  from  the 
debased  taste  that  prevailed  during  the  last  150 
years.  Had  it  been  known  to  the  gTeat  Mediieval 
architects,  I feel  sure  thej^  would  have  made  use  of 
its  gTeat  capabilities,  .and  have  left  the  stamp  of 
beauty  on  this,  as  they  did  on  other  materials  they 

* Paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver  before  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers’  Society  on  Friday  evening  last. 
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so  fittingly  applied  to  architectural  ami  ornamental 
purposes. 

Almost  the  first  u.se  made  of  oa.st  iron  was  in 
railings,  gates,  gratings,  fire-grates,  and  work  of  a 
similar  nature.  Most  of  my  hearers  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  the  railings  round  St.  raul’s  Cathedral 
were  amongst  the  earliest  works  executed  in  cast- 
iron  ; they  were  cast  at  tlie  Gloucester  furnaces, 
about  two  miles  from  Lamberhnrst,  Sussex,  the 
then  principal  iron  furnaces  in  Kngland,  which  were 
supjdied  with  iron-stone  dug  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. This  railing  cost  about  Gd.  per  pound. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  railing  and  stone  coping 
was  about  £11,000;  and,  considering  that  there 
could  have  been  but  little  known  then  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  material,  they  are  fairly  well  cast,  and 
are  well  suited  to  the  design  of  the  building  they 
surround. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  poverty  in  the  designs 
of  railings,  gates,  posts,  fire-grates,  &c.,  which 
were  in  general  use  until  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years.  The  minds  of  the  designers  seemed 
always  to  run  on  one  idea.  For  example,  an 
original  mind  discovered  that  a lot  of  spears  stuck 
up  wmuld  make  a good  railing,  and  for  ever  after 
railings  must  always  be  spears,  somewhat  varied, 
it  is  true,  in  the  shajic  of  the  head,  but  spears  still. 
Again,  during  the  great  wars  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
many  Iron  guns  were  cast,  some  of  wliich  became 
useless  as  guns,  and  were  converted  into  street  posts. 
.‘Straightway  (the  number  of  damaged  real  guns  not 
being  sufficient  to  supply  the  need  for  posts)  sham 
guns  w.ere  cast  with  imitation  balls  jammed  into  the 
imitation  muzzles.  Then  as  to  fire-grates,  some  of 
us  doubtless  remember  the  what  -was  at  oiie  time 
almost  universal  design — viz.  Fig.  1.  In  every- 
thing where  cast  iron  was  employed  there  was  the 
.same  poorness  and  flatness  of  treatment,  no  doubt 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer  or  workman,  who  cramped  all 
the  efforts  of  designers  who  might  have  wished  to  do 
better  things,  by  saying  that  tins  or  that  pattern 
would  not  “draw,”  i.e.,  leave  the  sand  easilj'.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  much  that  has  been  said  in 
disfavour  of  the  use  of  cast-iron  for  ornamental 
purposes  by  great  art--svriters  like  Mr.  Ruskin  must 
be  due  to  the  wretched  design  employed,  and  the  bad 
use  to  which  cast-iron  has  been  put,  rather  than  to 
any  inherent  unfitness  of  the  material  itself  for 
artistic  purpose.s. 

During  the  last  twent}'  or  five-and-twenty  years, 
there  have  been  great  improvements  in  the  designs 
employed  for  this,  as  for  other  materials,  and  with 
improved  designs  manufacturers  have  risen  up  who 
have  shown  no  mean  skill  in  the  practical  execution 
of  them;  and  this  is  an  important  point,  as  the  success 
of  a de.sign  for  cast  iron  ornament.al  work  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  skill  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  intelligence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject ; 
for  in  my  own  experience  I have  had  work  executed 
from  the  same  drawings  by  two  founders — the  work 
of  one  had  all  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  design, 
while  that  of  the  other  was  heavy,  dull,  and  lifeless. 

In  the  first  rank  of  ornament.al  iron  manufacturing 
founders  of  the  present  day  must  stand,  I think,  Jlr. 
Walter  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow.  This  gentleman  has 
made  a complete  revolution  in  the  matter  of  gutter.s, 
down-pipes,  terminals,  crestings,  &c.,  and  to  a great 
extent  the  general  improvement  that  has  t.aken 
place  in  these  matters  is  due  to  the  example  set  by 
him  to  other  manufacturers,  as  he  has  shown,  b}’  a 
skilful  arrangement  of  the  moulding-boxes,  and 
attention  to  the  cooling  of  the  casting.s,  that  it  is 
]wssible  to  execute  almost  any  design  in  cast  iron. 
In  thus  mentioning  Mr.  Macfarlane’s  name,  I do 
not  mean  to  say  there  are  not  now  other  manu- 
facturers who  will  turn  out  work  as  well  as  he  does — 
for  instance,  Messrs.  Laidlaw,  of  Glasgow,  the 
Colebrookdale  Company,  Hood,  of  Re.ading,  and 
notably  .Skidmore,  of  Coventry  (who  have  of  late 
turned  their  attention  to  cast  iron),  and  many  others 
1 could  name ; but  I consider  Jlr,  JIacfarlane  in 
a great  measure  led  the  wa}’. 

The  credit  I have  given  to  the  manufacturers  for 
the  imj)rovements  which  have  taken  place  in  cast 
iron  work  must,  however,  be  shared  with  the 
pattern-maker;  for  however  skilful  the  founder  with 
his  .sand,  .and  ho-wever  good  the  design,  the  pattern 
is  still  the  great  point,  and  1 m.ay  say  very  often  the 
weak  point,  for  designs  are  inostl)’  made  to  a com- 
parativeiy  small  scale,  and  these  designs  are  placed 
directl3'  in  the  pattern-maker’s  hands,  who  are  gene- 
ralh'  intelligent  carpenters,  and  can  make  a model  or 
pattern  of  a girder  or  water-pipe  well  enough ; but  thej- 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  none  of 
ornament,  and  the\'  set  to  work  to  enlarge  the  de- 
.sign as  well  as  thej'  are  able  to  the  reciuired  size, 
giving  their  own  reading  of  aiyv  ornament  that  has 
o be  executed.  When  the  pattern  is  finished  it  is 


rarclj-  .seen  bj'  the  architect  or  designer;  but  the 
founder  proceeds  to  cast  from  it  at  once,  and  the 
residt  is  such  that  it  disgusts  .all  with  anj-  artistic 
feelings,  and  they  are  led  to  lay  the  blame  for  the 
failure  of  the  effect  of  the  work  on  the  material,  in- 
stead of  on  themselves  for  their  own  neglect  of  a 
most  important  part  of  the  process  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornamental  cast  iron. 

If  good  ornament.al  cast  iron  is  wanted,  there  must 
be  a good  pattern,  and  to  get  a good  pattern  it  is  ne- 
cessarj^  to  take  some  considerable  amount  of  trouble. 
It  amounts  to  this : after  the  design  has  been  drawn 
to  a small  sc.ale,  so  as  to  judge  of  its  general  effect, 
it  should  be  drawn  to  its  full  size  by  the  designer 
himself,  who,  while  so  doing,  will  often  see  points  of 
detail  which  he  can  improve  as  he  goes  on,  for  if  he 
leaves  the  design  to  be  enlarged  by  another  it  will 
onlj'  be  skavishlj-  copied,  not  onlj'  as  regards  the 
good  points,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  the  detects  of 
the  origin.al,  which  are  likely  to  be  exaggerated,  and 
it  is  wonderful  what  a difference  the  mere  thickness 
of  a line  m.akes  in  the  beauty  of  a curve. 

The  design  being  drawn  full  size,  should  be 
slightlj'  shiided,  as  it  greiitlj'  helps  the  pattern  maker 
to  understand  the  intention  of  the  designer,  and  to 
make  sure  of  a satisfactory  result,  the  pattern  itself 
must  be  inspected  while  in  progress,  as  it  ma}’  occur 
that  some  slight  alterations  are  necessar3’  to  suit 
some  practical  difficulty  in  moulding,  and  it  is  well 
that  the  designer  himself  should  make  the  required 
change,  and  there  is  the  further  advantage  that 
workmen  get  to  understand  to  some  extent  what 
you  want  done. 

It  will  be  found  with  the  better  chass  of  pattern 
makers  (if  a little  pains  are  taken  at  first  in  ex- 
plaining one’s  wishes,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
m.aking  a rough  sketch  in  cl.ay  of  any  particular 
part),  that  the3'  will  quickly  accustom  themselves  to 
the  designer’s  ideas,  and  save  one  a great  amount  of 
trouble  in  the  end. 

I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  m3'  hearers  to  some 
full-sized  drawings,  as  illustrating  the  remarks  I 
have  just  m.ade,  and  1 may  mention  that  these  are 
some  drawings  from  which  patterns  for  the  Santiago 
Market  work  have  been  made,  and  you  will  see  by 
comparing  the  photographs  of  the  work  as  executed 
how  nearl3-  tho3’  have  been  carried  out. 

II. — l-’ITNK.SS  OF  C.tST  IRON  FOR  ORXAJIEXT.tL  .\XU 
A KC 1 1 ITECT  U R.V  L PURPOSES. 

It  is  curious  that  the  use  of  cast  iron  for  orna- 
mental purposes  should  be  so  much  condemned  by 
high-class  artistic  writers,  for  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider their  objections  closehq  we  find  l(ttle  can  be 
said  against  cast  iron  that  cannot  with  equal  justice 
be  said  of  bronze,  or  any  other  molten  metal ; and 
wli3'  a piece  of  art  work  which  shall  be  wholl}' 
lovel3'  in  bronze  is  to  be  coinsidered  debased  and  bad 
art  ifexecutedin  cast  iron,  I fail  to  see,  as  its  mode 
of  manufacture  is  much  the  same.  Both  bronze  and 
iron  require  a design,  then  a pattern  to  be  made  in 
some  easil3’-worked  material,  and  a mould  taken 
from  the  pattern,  and  finally  the  molten  metal  run 
into  the  mould  ; and  be3'ond  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
metal  emplo3-ed  (a  low  ground  indeed  to  take),  the 
value  as  a work  of  art  is  the  same  (or  should  be),  as 
there  is  the  same  labour  of  mind  and  work  of  bod3'  in 
either  case.  While  there  is  at  the  present  da3'  a 
gre.at  deal  written  and  said  about  art,  and  originality 
and  design,  there  is  still  a great  tendency  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  few,  and  make  it  a fashion  ; and  if 
one  or  two  .acknowledged  leaders  in  the  world  of  art 
say  this  or  that  is  bad  art,  this  fiat  is  at  once 
adopted  b3‘  their  immediate  followers,  and  through 
them  quickl3'  accepted  by  the  general  public,  and  it 
thus  becomes  a canon  of  art  which  it  is  heresy  to 
disbelieve.  Thus,  if  Pugin,  the  great  reviver  of 
Gothic  art,  h.ad  looked  favourably  on  cast  iron, 
and  devoted  some  of  his  great  skill  upon  the  designs 
for  it,  it  would  probabl3’  have  been  thought  as  well 
of  as  it  is  now  run  down  and  objected  to. 

Despite  Mr.  Pugin’s  and  Mr.  Ruskin’s  objections, 
I feel  convinced,  as  I have  before  said,  that  had  the 
great  IMediiev.alists  had  cast  iron  the3'  would  have 
gloried  in  it,  and  much  of  the  cast  work  that  was 
done  in  brass  and  bronze  might  have  been  done  in 
iron ; and  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the3’  would 
have  neglected  to  use  a material  so  convenient  and 
durable,  for  the3'  cast  brass  and  used  it  in  their 
gates,  grilles,  ami  tomb  canopies,  some  fine  specimens 
of  which  still  remain  in  this  countr3'  (as  the  gates 
to  Henr3'  VII. ’s  Chapel),  and  in  Holland  and 
German3'  man3’  ver3'  superb  examples  are  to  be 
found;  and  the3’  who  so  well  knew  how  to  use  the 
molten  Iwass  would  equallt'  well  have  used  molten 
iron,  and  instead  of  having  comparativeh'  few 
examjiles  of  their  art  in  molten  metal  work  (brass 
being  verv  costlv),  we  -should  have  been  able  to  have 
to  rejoice  in  main-  trophies  of  their  skill. 


1 do  not  mean,  however,  to  contend  that  cast  iron 
is  to  be  alwa3's  preferred  to  wrought — quite  the 
reverse ; but  I maintain  that  while  each  is  good  in 
its  place,  in  some  places  cast  iron  is  better  than 
wrought,  as  cast  iron  bears  exposure  to  weather  far 
better  than  wrought,  w-Iiich  quickly  rusts  and  rots 
awa3’ ; therefore,  for  external  work — viz.,  crestings, 
finials,  grilles,  railings,  c&c.,  cast  iron  is  particularl3' 
suited. 

But  the  common  expression  as  regards  cast  iron  is-, 
“ Oh,  it  is  so  inartistic  ! so  lifeless  !”  &c.  But  with 
whom  does  the  fault  lie  (if  it  is  so)  but  with  the 
designer  ? Ruskin  sa3’s : “ Fine  art  is  that  in  wliich 
the  hand,  the  liead,  and  the  heart  go  together.”  Let 
us  see  how  we  can  apply  this  axiom  to  cast  iron.  In 
the  first  stage  (in  the  design)  the  hand  must  be  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  pencil  to  obey  the  head,  from 
whence  the  thought  is  conceived,  and  of  which  the 
heart  approves,  for  without  the  heart  is  in  the  matter 
no  good  result  will  follow,  whatever  ma3'  be  dictated 
bv  the  brain.  In  the  next  stage,  the  model,  or 
pattern,  there  again  must  be  the  skilled  .and  practised 
hand  of  the  skilful  craftsman  to  obc3-  the  mind  em- 
ployed in  comprehending  tlie  design,  and  the  heart 
making  the  labour  cheerful ; and  in  the  last  stage 
there  is  the  moulding  and  casting,  the  hand 
trained  to  finisli  the  s.and  - mould ; the  head, 
with  its  knowledge  of  the  proper  qualities  of 
the  metal  to  be  employed;  and  the  heart, 
in  the  willingness  to  perfect  the  work  as  much  as 
possible.  AVe  have  thus,  in  all  three  stages,  the 
three  points  which  are  necessar3'  to  produce  fine  art, 
and  the3'  not  onl3'  go  together  in  each  stage,  but  in 
the  whole,  for  we  can  take  the  three  stages  thus : — 
The  hand  w-hich  makes  the  pattern,  the  head  which 
designs  it,  and  the  heart  which  completes  it  b3' 
perseverance  to  the  end — i.e.,  the  finished  casting. 
I therefore  think  that  ornamental  cast  iron,  b3-  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  own  showing,  comes  under  the  head  of  “Fine 
Art.”  Again,  Mr.  Ruskin,  writing  onthe“AV'ork 
of  Iron  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Polic3',”  has  the  follow- 
ing, which  I quote,  as  showing  how  one  is  led  to 
condemn  a material  from  a dislike  there  may  be  to- 
the  use  made  of  it.  After  speaking  of  what  should 
and  should  not  be  done  in  different  materials,  he  goes 
on  to  sa3'- : — 

These  are  the  main  principles  in  this  matter  which, 
like  nearly  all  other  right  principles  in  art,  we  moderns 
delight  in  contradiciing  as  directly  and  specially  as  may 
he.  We  continually  look  for  and  praise  in  our  Exhibitions 
the  sculpture  of  veils  and  lace  and  thin  leaves  and  all 
kinds  of  impossible  things  pushed  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  fragile  stone,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  sculptor's 
dexterity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cast  our  iron  into  bars, 
brittle,  though  an  inch  thick,  sharpen  them  at  the  ends, 
and  consider  fences  and  other  work  made  of  such 
material  decorative ! I do  not  believe  it  would  be  easy  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  done  to  our  taste  in 
England  by  that  fence  iron-work  of  ours  alone.  If  it  were 
asked  of  us  by  a single  characteristic  to  distinguish  the 
dwellings  of  a country  into  two  broad  sections,  and  to  set 
on  one  side  the  places  where  people  were  for  the  most 
part  simple,  happy,  benevolent,  and  honest,  and,  on  the 
other  side;  the  places  where  at  least  a great  number  of 
the  people  were  sophisticated,  unkind,  uncomfortable, 
and  unprincipled,  there  is,  I think,  one  feature  which 
you  can  fix  upon  as  a positive  test:  the  uncomfortable 
and  unprincipled  parts  of  the  country  would  be 
the  parts  where  people  lived  among  iron  railings, 
and  the  comfortable  and  principled  parts  where  they 
had  none.  A broad  generalisation,  you  will  say ; 
perhaps  a little  too  broad;  j-et  in  all  sobriety  it  will  come 
truer  than  you  think.  Consider  eveiy  other  kind  of  fence 
or  defence,  and  you  will  find  some  virtue  in  it,  but  in  the 
iron  railing  none. 

Mr.  Ruskin  then  goes  on  to  sa3'  w-hat  are  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  beauties  of  every  different 
kind  of  fence — such  as  brick  walls,  wood  palings, 
low  stone  d3’kes,  lowland  hedges,  the  wooden  hand- 
r.ail,  in  each  and  all  of  which  he  finds  there  is  some 
good,  pleasant,  or  noble  meaning,  and  continuing,  he 
says 

But  what  meaning  has  the  iron  railing?  Either 
observe,  that  you  are  iiviug  in  the  midst  of  such  bad 
characters  that  you  must  keep  them  out  by  main  force  of 
bar— or  that  you  are  yourself  of  a character  requiring  to 
be  kept  inside  in  the  same  manner.  Your  iron  railing 
always  means  thieves  outside  or  Bedlam  inside — it  ran 
mean  nothing  else  than  that.  If  the  people  outside  were 
good  for  anything,  a hint  in  the  way  of  fence  would  be 
enough  for  them ; but  because  they  are  violent  and  at 
enmity  with  you,  you  are  forced  to  put  the  close  bars  and 
the  spikes  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Ruskin  then  speaks  of  his  .adrab-ation  of  a 
low  wall  about  three  feet  high,  which  he  could  easil3' 
jump  over,  or  lean  over  to  talk  to  0113-  one  outside, 
and  sa3-s — 

That  is  the  sort  of  fence  to  have  in  a Christian  country; 
not  a thing  which  you  can't  walk  inside  of  without 
making  j-ourself  look  like  a wild  beast,  nor  look  at  out 
of  your  window  in  the  morning  without  expecting  to  see 
somebody  impaled  upon  it  in  the  night.  And  yet  further 
observe  that  the  iron  railing  is  a useless  fence,  it  can 
shelter  nothing  and  support  nothing : you  ca.i't  nail  j-our 
peaches  to  it,  nor  protect  your  flowers,  nor  make  anything 
whatever  out  of  its  costly  tyranny,  and  besides  being 
useless  it  is  an  insolent  fence ; it  saj-s  plainly  to  every- 
body that  passes,  “You  may  bean  honest  person,  but 
also,  you  may  be  a thief ; honest  or  not,  you  shall  not  get 
in  here,  for  I am  a respectable  person,  ami  much  above 
you ; you  shall  only  see  what  a grand  place  I have  got  to 
keep  you  out  of!  Look  here,  and  depart  iu  humiliation," 
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In  the  foregoing  remnrks  it  ■will  be  noticed  that 
Mr.  Kiiskin  takes  up  liis  condemnation  of  railings 
not  because  they  are  iron  railings  only,  but  also 
because  they  are  cast  iron  railings.  Still,  all  that 
lias  been  said  ivill  equally  aiiply  to  wrought  iron  ; 
.and,  if  railings  are  wrong,  then  it  is  just  as  bad  to 
have  wrought  iron  as  cast.  But  the  point  is  worth 
■considering — Is  it  necessarj^  that  cast  railings  should 
be  always  upright  bars,  with  pointed  spikes,  and  so 
high  that  one  cannot  jump  over  or  lean  upon?  Is 
it  not,  I say,  the  fault  of  the  designer  and  not  of 
the  material,  that  a cast  iron  railing  should  be  ugly 
and  forbidding? — A cast  iron  railing  or  fence  can 
be  made  to  have  graceful  flo-wing  lines,  around  and  up 
which  climbing  plants  may  twine  and  add,  by  their 
natural  beauty  and  graceful  curves,  to  tbe  elegant 
fancies  of  a well-executed  design  ; and,  further,  to 
make  a railing  or  fence  more  to  Mr.  Buskin’s  mind, 
the  top  need  have  no  spikes,  but  have  a moulded 
capping  on  which  he  can  lean  and  talk  to  passers  by. 

Mr.  Ituskin,  in  the  passage  I have  quoted,  seems 
to  crown  the  horror  he  has  for  iron  railings  by 
flinging  at  them  what  he  evidently  thinks  the  worst 
epithet  he  can  use  ; he  calls  them  cast  iron,  the  word 
“ cast  ” being  pi-inted  in  italics.  I wonder  wdiat  poor 
cast  iron  has  done,  that  it  should  be  treated  thus  ! 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  IMr.  Buskin,  in 
continuation  of  this  subject,  has  written  very  much 
to  the  point  (for  though  these  remarks,  from  the 
context,  evidently  refer  to  wrought  iron,  thej’’  will 
do  equally  well  as  regards  cast)  when  he  says  : — 

This,  however,  being,  in  the  present  stage  of  civilisation, 
a frequent  manner  of  discourse,  and  there  being,  unfortu- 
nately. many  districts  where  the  iron  railing  is  unavoid- 
able, it  yet  remains  a question  whether  you  need  make  it 
ugly,  no  less  than  significant  of  evil.  You  must  have 
railings  round  your  squares  in  Loudon,  and  at  the  side  of 
■your  areas ; but  need  you,  therefore,  have  railings  so  ugly 
that  the  constant  sight  of  them  is  enough  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  all  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the  kingdom?  You 
need  not.  Far  from  such  necessity,  it  is  even  in  your 
power  to  turn  all  your  police  force  of  iron  bars  actually 
into  drawing  masters  and  natural  historians.  Not,  of 
course,  without  some  trouble  and  some  expense.  You  can 
do  nothing  much  worth  doing  in  this  world  without 
trouble  ; you  can  get  nothing  much  worth  having  without 
expense.  The  main  question  is  only  what  is  worth  doing 
and  having.  Consider,  therefore,  it  this  is  not  so.  Hei-e 
is  your  iron  railing  as  yet  an  uneducated  monster,  a 
sombre  seneschal.  Incapable  of  any  words  except  his  per- 
petual “keep  out”  and  “away  with  you!”  Would  it  not 
be  worth  some  trouble  and  cost  to  turn  this  ungainly 
ruffian  porter  into  a well-educated  servant,  who,  while  he 
was  severe  as  ever  in  forbidding  entrance  to  evilly-dis- 
posed people,  should  yet  have  a kind  word  for  well-dis- 
posed people,  and  a pleasant  look  and  a little  useful 
information  at  his  command  in  case  he  should  be  asked  a 
question  by  the  passer  by  ? 

These,  and  the  previous  remarks,  though  they 
refer  only  to  railings,  apph^  also  to  other  works 
executed  in  cast  iron.  The  fitness  of  cast  iron  for 
public  decorative  purposes,  has  at  present,  however, 
been  but  little  tested.  With  the  improvements  in  the 
means  of  protecting  iron  from  oxidation  which 
modern  science  has  supplied,  and  the  facilities  in  its 
production,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  re- 
commending its  being  employed  more  extensively 
in  statuarj’^  castings,  and  other  works  of  art,  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case ; and  while  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  strength  to  bronze,  its  cost  in  comparison 
-is  trifling. 

The  production  of  a work  of  art  in  cast  iron  will 
tend  to  increase,  and  not  diminish,  the  skill  of  the 
moulder,  in  the  careful  preparation  of  the  mould ; for 
in  bronze  casting,  the  nature  of  the  material  allows 
an  amount  of  liberty  being  taken  in  repairing  any 
defective  part,  that  iron  does  not  admit  of.  Hence 
the  production  of  artistic  cast  iron  work,  from  the 
care  and  skill  required  in  the  formation  of  the 
patterns  and  moulds,  educates  the  artizan,  and 
increases  his  manipulative  skill,  while  the  low  cost 
'of  the  material  admits  of  its  being  thus  freely  used, 
and  should  tend  to  aid  the  general  cultivation  of 
jjublic  taste.  The  fine  skin  on  the  best  castings  is 
a proof  of  the  perfection  which  has  been  arrived  at 
in  the  casting  of  iron,  and  the  superior  fluidity  of 
iron,  in  its  molten  state,  as  compared  with  molten 
bronze,  is  another  great  point  in  its  favour. 

That  cast  iron  will  ultimately  take  a prominent 
■position  as  an  artistic  material  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  and  that  there  is  growing  feeling  in  its 
favour  is  evinced  by  the  more  frequent  use  of  it  in 
professed  works  of  art,  as  may  be  exampled  by  the 
lamps  on  the  Thames  Embankment  (capital  speci- 
mens of  casting),  and  in  a general  wav'  by  the 
balconies,  roof  castings,  lamp  standards,  railings,  &c., 
&c.,  which  here  and  there  appear,  many  of  which 
are  good  both  in  design  and  execution. 

In  concluding  this  .second  portion  of  my  subject, 
I would  observe,  if  it  is  legitimate  to  use  terra  cotta 
(and  art  writers  say  it  is)  in  architectural  decoration, 
so  is  it  equally  right  to  use  cast  iron.  Terra  cotta 
is  moulded  from  patterns  previously  prepared,  as 
iron  is.  “ Oh  ! ” but  it  is  said.  “ terra  cotta  is  a 
genuine  material,  used  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 


is  a good  honc.st  material,  and  does  not  profess  to  be 
anything  but  what  i.s — viz.,  moulded  burnt  clay,” 
and  so  it  should  be  with  cast  iron  ; the  material  is 
honest  enough,  and  should  be  honestly  treated, 
which  i.s  not  the  ca.se  if  it  is  used  to  imitate  wrought 
iron,  stone,  or  any  other  material.  Cement  stucco 
itself  (perhaps  the  most  abused  of  all  building 
materials)  is  good  if  properly  used,  and  not  jointed  to 
imitate  stone,  nor  used  as  a flimsy  screen  to  hide  bad 
material  and  workmanship,  or  like  Sladame  Bachel’s 
enamel,  to  hide  the  defects  of  age.  Everything  is 
good  in  its  place,  and  cast  iron  is  good  in  its  place. 

III.  — FOK.MS  FOR  ORNAUENT  IN  CAST  IRON. 

Now  as  to  my  third  point — viz.,  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  form  of  ornament  used  in 
cast  iron. 

As  I have  just  said,  cast  iron  should  be  used  as 
cast  iron,  ,and  not  as  an  imitation  of  any  other 
material.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  must  always 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  moulded,  or  rather  1 should 
say,  formed  in  a mould  (for  1 take  it  that  the  word 
moulded  refers  rather  to  clay  or  wax,  or  other 
similar  substance  which  is  moulded  or  fashioned 
under  the  hand  of  the  modeller),  and  therefore  no 
form  should  be  used  in  cast  iron  suggestive  of  its 
having  been  hammered  or  riveted  or  wrought  into 
its  final  .shape.  Nothing  can,  I think,  be  worse  than 
to  see  cast  iron  striving  to  look  like  wrought.  I 
have  here  a specimen,  well  enough  cast,  which  is  in 
every  respect  all  that  cast  iron  should  not  be  ; it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a ■wrought  iron  design, 
though  it  was  designed  for,  and  intended  to  be 
executed  in,  cast  iron  by  a gentleman  high  in  the 
rank  of  arcliitects.  I have  seen  cast  ironwork 
showing  a lot  of  sham  rivets  and  bands,  cast  in 
imitation  of  the  rivets  and  bands  of  wrought  work. 
If  scroll-work  ornamentation  is  used,  all  curves  and 
sprays  and  leaves  should  spring  from  the  main  stem 
in  a natural  way,  growing  out  of  it,  and  not  with 
the  appearance  of  being  fastened  on.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  this  ■were  executed  in  wrought  iron,  it 
would  be  done  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  rivets  showing, 
as  it  is  right  they  should ; but  in  cast  iron  the 
spray  should  spring  out  as  in  Fig.  3.  Mark  the 


distinction : in  the  one  A and  B are  two  separate 
pieces  of  work  joined  together  bj^  the  rivets  at  C, 
and  in  the  other  A and  B are  all  part  of  the  same 
piece  of  work.  Again,  you  have  often,  I dare  say, 
seen  cast  scrolls  formed  as  in  Fig.  4 — a most  im- 
proper form  to  my  mind — as  it  is  wholly  and  only 
suited  to  wrought  iron.  The  sections  which  I think 
should  be  given  to  cast  iron  scroll-work  are  shown 
by  Figs.  5,  (i,  and  7,  or  other  similar  forms,  as  sug- 
gestive of  being  moulded  and  not  wrought,  as  in 


Fig.  8,  as  while  it  is  the  best  form  that  can  be 
chosen  for  the  pattern  easily  to  “ draw”  from  the 
sand,  it  is  a most  unusual  and  difficult  way  of 
bending  a wrought  iron  bar.  Another  point  there  is 
as  to  twisted  work,  that  is  twisted  bars.  I think  to 
represent  this  in  cast  iron  is  ■wrong,  as  it  is  essen- 
tially an  imitation  of  wrought  work.  I know  it 
is  a tempting  form,  as  it  always  looks  well,  and  I 
confess  to  having  committed  the  .same  mistake 
myself ; but  the  consideration  I have  given  of  late 
to  what  I think  are  the  proper  principles  on  which 
we  should  work  with  regard  to  cast  iron  convinces 
me  that  it  is  an  error,  and  a grave  one,  artistically,  to 
represent  twisted  work  in  this  material.  For  what  is 
the  effect  intended  ? It  is  that  of  a square  or  any 
other  section  bar  twisted  by  mechanical  force  till  it 
obtains  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  !),  very  capital,  and 
easily  done  in  ■wrought  iron,  but  bad  and  tUfficult  if 
done  in  cast ; and  though,  as  I have  said  in  the  first 
part  of  my  paper,  many  difficulties  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  designers  by  the  manufacturers  saying 
this  or  that  pattern  will  not  draw  from  the  sand, 
yet  it  is  well  ■worth  while  for  a designer  for  cast 
iron  to  keep  this  point  somewhat, in  view,  for  if  he 


does  he  is  less  likely  t(»  make  his  designs  unsuited 
for  cast  iron  than  he  otherwi.se  would. 

I have  been  toM  by  some  whose  opinions  on 
artistic  matters  1 value  very  highlj'  that  it  is  not 
right  to  have  .scroll-work  at  all  in  cast  iron,  as  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  bent,  and  ther  fore 
wrought.  As  a mere  abstract  principle  they  may 
be  right,  hut  if  we  are  to  carry  out  this  principle 
in  its  entirety,  we  must  eiiually  object  to  scroll- 
work or  tracery  in  stone,  on  the  ground  that  it 
gives  the  idea  of  its  being  bent  or  wrought  into  the 
form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us.  This  reasoning 
will  not,  however,  apply  to  twisted  work,  as  twisting 
is,  as  I have  said,  especially  a wrought  iron  form  of 
work,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  labour  on  the 
material  itself,  and  therefore  is  unsuited  to  cast 
iron,  which  .should  only  show  the  labour  already 
in  the  mould,  as  the  impression  in  wax  shows  the 
labour  in  the  seal. 

If  we  wish  to  ornament  the  main  stems  of  our 
scroll-work,  we  can  do  so  by  reedings  or  flutings, 
following  the  lines  of  the  curves,  giving  them  an 
effect  of  lightness  and  grace.  These  readings  can  be 
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stopped  at  intervals  by  either  flush  or  projecting 
cross  lines,  as  in  Fig.  10,  ivhich  are  effective  in 
giving  vigour  and  force  by  contrast. 

In  foliation  I do  not  think  we  should,  in  cast-iron, 
endeavour  tO'  attempt  to  give  it  the  light  and 
crumpled  effect  so  fine  in  wrought  iron;  it  should 
rather  be  fl,attened  out,  and  the  different  veinings  or 
markings  scooped  or  dug  out,  as  thej’  would,  in  fact, 
be  done  if  carved  in  wood. 

I think  we  thus  make  another  point  as  regards 
cast-iron — viz.,  that  it  is  not  only  moulded,  but  it  is 
also  carved,  or  rather  it  represents  the  impression  of 
carved  work;  and  I think,  if  we  always  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  model  or  pattern  is  generally  made 
first  in  wood,  and  suit  our  forms  to  what  can  be  well 
and  appropriately  done  in  that  material,  we  shall  not 
be  far  out  in  the  end  as  regards  the  effect  of  the 
work  when  it  comes  to  be  cast. 

In  designing  for  cast-iron,  some  judgment  and 
skill  is  required  to  so  regulate  the  thickness  of  parts 
in  such  a way  that  the  castings  shall  not,  in  cooling, 
flaw  or  crack  from  one  p.art  cooling  more  rapidly 
than  another ; for  though  the  careful  founder  can 
regulate  the  cooling  of  the  casting  in  some  measure, 
3'et  there  is  still  great  risk  of  failure  and  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  production. 

In  the  forms  used  in  both  cast  and  ■wrought  iron 
for  architectural  purposes,  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  position  it  will  occupy ; thus,  for  crestings, 
jmur  design  should  be  bold  and  deci.sive,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  dependent  on  its  outline  alone,  so 
that  when  seen  black  against  a bright  sky  it  shall 
still  look  satisfactorj'  to  the  ej'e. 

In  gates  and  railings,  if  for  external  work,  foliage, 
if  used,  should  not  be  left  standing  out  loose,  as  in 
Fig.  11,  as  it  is  a temptation  to  the  mischievous  to 
knock  the  leaves  off,  but  they  should  be  arranged  so 
that  they  are  supported,  as  in  Fig.  12. 

In  thus  giving  my  ideas  as  to  what  I think  should 
be  the  principles  we  should  work  upon,  I must  con- 
fess 1 am  in  the  position  of  a preacher  who  preaches 
good  things,  but  does  not  act  up  to  them,  as  some  of 
my  designs  will  show,  for  I have  often  done  some  of 
the  very  things  I have  this  evening  condemned ; but 
while  jneparing  this  paper  some  of  the  ideas  I have 
put  forth  have  occurred  to  me,  which  I shall  endea- 
vour in  future  to  act  up  to. 

Mr.  Driver  concluded  his  remarks  by  quoting  an 
extract  from  an  article  in  the  Sacristy,  as  it 
strongly  confirmed  the  views  he  had  taken  in  his 
paper  on  the  subject  of  cast  iron  for  ornamental 
purposes.* 

The  paper  was  illustrated  b\'  castings  lent  b.v 
Messrs.  Macfarlane,  and  by  specimens  of  wrought 
iron  work  lent  b_v  the  Skidmore  Company.  A dis- 
cussion ensued,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Walton,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Pain,  B.  Fulton,  — Young, 
C.  II.  Bew  (Secretarv).  and  F.  E.  Cooper  took  part, 
and  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Bew  for  his  paper. 


* This  article  was  quoted  at  length  in  the  BuiLhlNS 
News  tor  April  38  last. 
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CAXTEKBUKY  CATIIKDKAL.* 

f^IIK  author  coTiliiieil  the  bulk  of  his  remarks  to 
-L  the  portion  of  the  Catheilral  kuou-ii  as  Trinity 
Chapel,  and  to  the  Corona,  ascribed  to  William  the 
Englishman,  the  ]mpil  of  William  of  Sens,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  westernmost  portion  of  the  choir.  The 
Englishman,  on  the  whole,  .seemed  to  have  bettered  the 
instruction  of  his  master,  without,  however,  showing 
much  originality  of  design  or  any  great  advance  in 
detail,  saving  in  the  ca[)S  of  the  crypt,  which  were 
very  clever.  Douldless  the  planning  of  the  corona 
was  originally  the  foreigner’s  idea,  taken  from  the 
similar  arrangement  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Sens,  • 
as  the  general  treatment  and  details  were  similar  in 
many  respect.s,  though  simpler,  but  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  .some  tigure  sculpture  had  not  been 
introduced.  After  .giving  a sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Cathedral,  abridged  from  Professor  Willis’s 
account  of  the  “Architectural  History  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,”  Jlr.  Lee  described  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  ajjpearauce  of  the  edifice.  It  was  long  and 
comparatively  low,  and  laboured  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  its  site  almost  on  a level  with 
the  river  Stour.  A less  advantageous  spot,  artistically 
con.sidered,  could  hardly  have  been  selected  ; yet  much 
of  the  consequent  loss  of  dignity  is  made  up  for  by 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  Angel  Tower.  The 
general  grouping,  as  viewed  from  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  valley,  especially  from  those  on  the  north- 
east, was  very  fine ; and  from  the  point  fif  view  even 
the  wretched  western  towers,  erected  in  183!»  (in 
place  of  the  ancient  Xorman  ones,  which  were  too 
simple  and  dilapidated  to  please  the  architectural 
mind  of  the  period),  became  comparatively  harmless, 
and  lost  much  of  their  debased  appearance.  The 
author  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  nave, 
erected  in  i:l80-1410,  was  by  far  the  finest  portion 
of  the  church.  It  was  delicate  in  its  detail,  grand 
in  its  proportions,  and  .simple  in  its  material,  and 
far  more  impressive  and  plea.sing  than  the  squat 
hap-hazard  division  of  the  bays,  the  coarse  mouhlings 
of  overhanging  abaci,  and  annulets  projecting  into 
space  without  any  consideration  of  their  effect  as 
seen  from  below,  and  the  eternal  chevron  moulding 
continually  cutting  away  the  lines  of  strength  in  the 
arch,  and  giving  in  many  aspects  a zig-zag  intrados  of 
a most  uupleasing  cliaracter.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
appearance  id  the  choir  was  damaged  by  the  ihirbeck 
marble,  enough  in  itself,  even  when  spariuglv  used, 
to  do  away  with  all  breadth  of  effect.  If,  'instead 
of  .spending  their  funds  in  this  marble  (the  expense 
of  quarrying,  working,  and  transit  of  which  must  in 
those  times  have  been  twoportionately  far  larger  and 
the  labour  mure  tedious  than  at  present),  the  ancient 
architects  had  added  a few  feet  more  in  height,  giving 
more  room  above  the  choir  arches  and  triforium, 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  the  projecting  abaci,  which 
in  most  instances  hid  the  lower  half  of  the  triforium 
arcade,  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  interior  would, 
Mr.  Lee  considered,  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Entering  upon  a detailed  description  of  the 
Trinity  C'ha])el,  formerly  S.  Thomas’s  Chapel, 
Mr.  Leo  .said  he  considered  this  part  of  the 
cathedral  the  most  satisfactory  p.art  of  the  whole 
bnilding',  especially  the  crypt  of  the  chapel,  which 
showed  what  our  English  architect  coidd do  when  un- 
trammelled b}'  another’s  disposition  and  details.  The 
general  effect  of  this  crypt  and  the  corona  was 
grand  in  the  extreme,  the  mouldings  bold  aud 
simple,  and  the  whole  work  massive  to  a degree ; 
the  clustered  groining  ribs  springing  from  the  centre 
column,  the  support  of  the  shrine  aud  floor  over, 
gave  a lightness  and  yet  solidity  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  towers  in  the 
crypt  had  no  entry  that  could  be  discovered,  yet 
were  obviously  hollow,  as  might  be  seen  b}-  small 
openings  on  the  outside  lighting  the  interior.  'Wliat 
mostly  struck  Mr.  Lee  in  working  out  this  plan  was 
the  extremely  haphazard  way  in  which  the  work 
was  laid  out ; it  aiipeared  to  lun-e  all  been  done  by 
eye.  The  buttresses  invariably  started  off  at 
different  angles  to  the  transverse  groining  ribs 
which  thrust  again.«t  them.  These,  again,  in  no 
single  instance  hit  the  centre  of  the  buttre.ss  which 
took  the  thrust,  and  in  some  cases  ivere  very  wide 
of  the  mark  indeed.  The  centre  of  the  corona  was 
about  nine  inches  off  the  centre-line  of  the  chapel, 
which  completely  non-plussed  the  trusting  measurer, 
who  would  take  one  side  as  a correct  representation 
of  the  other.  The  result,  therefore,  was  seen  in  the 
groinii-.g  to  the  ambulatory  of  the  crypt,  which 
]uust  have  caused  considerable  trouble  to  tlie  work- 
man. The  ilctails,  however,  were  \ery  lino.  The 
caps  were  unique  aud  well  worthy  of  study,  aud 
the  way  in  which  they  groupeil  with  the  massive 
double  columns  was  extremely  line.  The  groining 
ribs  were  of  not  unusual  mouhlings,  but  were  filled 

* Abstract  of  paper  read  bef..re  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, May  S,  by  .Mr.  k.  C.  Lue. 


in  with  rubble,  roughly  carved  in  some  jilaces, 
worked  in  herring-bone  at  apex.  The  wliole  bad 
been  roughly  coated  with  idastcr,  which  from  time  to 
time  had  |)eeled  off.  Tlie  jilasteriug  in  corona  still 
showed  traces  of  ])ainting  in  parts,  consisting  of  a 
powilered  diaper  in  red  aud  black  on  a crown,  and 
Liil  for  Maria.  The  ribs  betrayeil  no  remnants  of 
colour.  There  were  the  remains  of  a line  pontifical 
figure  in  the  act  of  ble.ssing  on  the  westernmost 
double  coloumu  on  the  south  side,  in  red,  j^ellow,  aud 
black,  and  tracings  with  a point  on  the  ashlar  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  four  evangelistic  emblems, 
boldly  drawn.  There  was  also  a fine  fresco  on  the 
vaulting  of  the  chapel  under  -Anselm’s  toivcr,  under 
which,  again,  was  another  chapel  termed  John  the 
llaptist’.s,  of  which  the  whole  of  the  walls  were 
covered  witli  llumauesque  paintings,  now  much  muti- 
lated aud  injured  by  damp,  aud  peeling  off  rapidly. 
On  the  floor  of  Trinity  Chapel  the  plan  became  more 
complicated  aud  the  work  richer.  Chevron  mouldings 
enriched  all  the  transverse  ribs  in  the  ambulatory,  aud 
the  diagonals  were  enriched  with  dog-tooth  orna- 
ment ; so,  also,  the  eutrj'  to  Trinity  Chapel,  and 
round  all  arcading  to  windows  in  ambulatory.  Tlie 
effect,  though  rich,  was  not  pleasing.  The  main 
arcade  of  Trinity  Chapel  was  simpler,  and  conse- 
quently happier  in  effect.  The  columns  to  those 
arches  were  mostlj'  marble,  some  Purbeck,  others  of 
a yellow  kind ; all  smaller  angle  and  vaulting  shafts 
on  inside  were  Purbeck,  their  diameters  varying  from 
Din.  down  to  oin.  The  main  coupled  columns  had, 
in  all  but  two  instances,  been  replaced  with  stone 
ones,  copied  conscientiously  from  casts  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Austen,  the  architect  to  the 
Cathedr.al ; but,  unhappily,  marble  detail  in  carving 
did  not  translate  well  into  stone,  and  the  want  of 
spirit  of  the  old  work  ^vas  painfully  obvious.  The 
two  coupled  caps  tliat  did  remain  were  fine  speci- 
mens, though  mutilated,  aud  they  had  quite  the 
feeling  of  the  best  qualit}'  Early  Erench  work  in  the 
crockets.  The  marble  paving  still  remained,  though 
much  knocked  about,  as  also  a fine  mosaic  pave- 
ment in  the  manner  known  as  “ Opus  .Vlexaudri- 
num.”  Tliere  was  also  a number  of  incised  stones 
in  the  paving,  with  the  incisions  filled  in  with  cement, 
of  about  the  date  of  the  fourteenth  century,  finely  exe- 
cuted, representing,  when  complete,  the  Virtues  and 
Vices,  the  Labours  of  the  Year,  and  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  There  were  now  left  less  than  two  dozen  of 
tins  valuable  series,  aud  those  much  damaged,  for 
the  most  part.  In  conclusion,  Air.  Lee  said  that  the 
Cathedral  was  worthy  of  study  as  an  exanqde  of 
French  work  done  under  difficulties  in  England ; 
but,  if  the  aim  in  measuring  the  work  of  the  two 
Williams  be  that  of  impro\dng  one’s  knowledge  of 
architectural  design,  with  the  exception  of  the  crypt 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  .student  to  go  to 
some  good  example  in  the  north-west  of  Franca 
than  to  spend  much  time  at  Canterbury.  lint  for 
studying  the  more  delicate  works  in  marble  and 
stone,  such  .as  screens,  monuments,  effigies,  &c., 
there  were  few  cathedrals  where  the  student  could 
find  a more  varied  or  richer  collection. 

-After  a brief  discussion,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
members  were  tendered  to  Air.  Lee  for  his  jiaper. 


OX  THE  HISTOIHC.AL  DEVELOPAIEXT  OF 
OKXAAIEXTAL  ART. 

The  thirtieth  lecture  of  this  course  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Zertfi  at  the  South  Kensington  Aluseum 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  In  commencing,  he  ob- 
served that  he  h.ad,  in  a former  course  of  lectures, 
referred  to  the  origin  of  the  Arabs,  and  described 
their  ethnological  characteristics  and  mode  of  living, 
and  had  drawn  special  attention  to  the  causes  which 
had  produced  Alahometauism  in  the  East.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  very  plan  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church  had  vanished.  Christianity 
bec.ame  the  ruling  religion  of  the  Kom.an  State,  and 
was  so  changed  by  the  introduction  of  Pagan  festivals, 
and  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  in  the  form  of 
saints,  that  the  Church  was  attacked  as  idolatrous. 
Christian  architecture,  undoubtedly,  took  its  forms 
from  those  of  Rome.  The  first  basilicas  were,  in 
fact,  Roman  courts  of  justice.  The  first  Church  of 
S.  Peter,  and  that  of  the  Sepulchre  at  Bethlehem, 
were  buildings  of  that  kind.  The  c.apitals  were 
Corinthian,  and  the  ornamentation  Roman  or  Greek, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  crosses.  The 
or  seat  of  the  Roman  judges  was  reserved  for 
the  ciders  aiul  clergy.  Sculpture  aud  painting  were 
not  introduced  until  after  the  fourth  century.  This 
innovation  provoked  a fanatical  opposition  in  the 
East,  and  Alahomct  denounced  as  idolaters  all 
those  who  ])roduccd  images  or  representations  of  God 
or  His  works,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  v.  I.A-IS.  In  the  AYest,  the 
images  aud  carvings  served  to  civilise  th.e  rough  and 


Avild  Teuton.s,  Avho  delighted  in  these  outAvard  signs. 
The  old  Teutons  themselves  had  but  few  festivitie.s, 
aud  these  had  chief!}’  referred  to  changes  in  the  .sea- 
sons. The  Feast  of  Fools,  the  Roman  festival  of 
the  Januarj’  calends,  Avas  at  an  early  period  cele- 
brated throughout  Christendom.  The  Feast  of  Asses, 
in  commemoration  of  Balaam's  ass,  Avas  not  less  uni- 
A'ersal.  In  both  these  festivals  a large  field 
was  left  open  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  Diony- 
sian and  Bacchanalian  customs,  together  Avith  Eas- 
tern aud  JeAvish  emblems  and  figures.  Jcavs  aud 
Gentiles  took  part  in  the  processions  ; Virgilus 
Alaro  Avas  represented  as  Avalking  arm-in-arm  Avith 
Xebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Apostles  as  surrounded  by 
sybils.  The  object  of  these  mummeries  Av.as  good,  as 
on  such  occasions  the  catholicity  of  the  neAv  faith  Avas 
proclaimed  ; but  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  Avas  car- 
ried out  must  have  been  repulsive  to  many  stern  and 
ascetic  spirits  in  the  church.  -Art  Avas  brought  to  the  level 
of  buffoonery  and  caricature  by  these  festh’ities,  and 
language  and  poetry  became  no  less  degraded  by 
them;  their  influence,  hoAvever,  Avas  not  entirely  bad. 
They  produced  life  aud  movement,  Avhich  were  al- 
ways to  be  preferred  to  a despoticaU}’  imposed 
propriety  which  Avas  not  the  outgrowth  of  genuine 
and  natural  moral  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  these  customs  had  done 
more  to  produce  the  terrible  rupture  between  the 
Eastern  aud  AYcstern  churches  thau  eA-en  theological 
disputes.  In  the  bright  and  sunny  Eastern  climate, 
surrounded  by  all  the  beauties  of  a bounteous  Xature, 
it  Avas  easy  for  man  to  dispense  with  carAngs  and 
processions;  in  the  gloomy  Xorth'-Avest  of  Europe, 
hoAvcA’cr,  where  the  imagination  Avas  bent  on 
mysticism,  this  Avas  much  more  difficult.  This  dis- 
tinction betAveen  the  people  Avas  expressed  Avith  the 
utmost  clearness  in  their  art.  In  the  conceptions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  monstrous  though  they  Avere,  Ave  saAV 
the  germs  of  a future  high  art,  destined  subsequentl}T 
to  deA’elope  into  the  masterh’  and  perfect  creations  of 
a Alichael  Angelo.  IMahometan  .art.  on  the  other 
hand,  exclusiA’ely  occupied  itself  Avith  the  decoration 
of  fiat.s,  and  brought  that  br.anch  of  art  to  perfection. 
The  Alahometaus  Avere  the  artists  of  the  desert. 
Tue  dark-blue  sky  studded  Avith  innumerable 
glittering  st.ars ; the  crescent  brilliantly  illuminaang 
the  balmy  nights  of  spring,  summer,  or  autumn; 
tUe  oasis  coA’ered  Avith  resplendent  A-erdure,  and  the 
rose-prairies  of  the  I’er.siaii  highlands,  deeply  in- 
fluenced them,  aud  made  them  see  the  Avorkl  as 
through  a prism.  They  Avere  happy  in  inanimate 
nature  only.  From  life,  sorroAV,  care,  and  grief  Avere 
inseparable,  but  crystals  aud  fioAvers  Avould  only 
yield  delight.  The  imagination  of  the  Eastern  artist 
Avas fettered,  and  though  he  had  produced  Avorks.of 
inexpressible  beauty  (and  Avas  our  master  if  Ave 
Avi.shed  to  become  thoroughly  .acquainted  Avith  good 
Avail  or  floor  decoration,  as  Ave  could  not  do  better 
than  adopt  his  principles),  he  still  rem.ained  always 
monotonous  aud  limited  in  motiA'es.  Mr.  R.  Red- 
grave, in  his  excellent  report  on  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  most  justly  recommended  the  study  of  Eastern 
art,  but  some  ornamentists  had  read  his  Avords  in  the 
same  spirit  as  that  in  Avhich  the  Mahometans 
had  judged  Cliristian  art,  aud  despised  eA'erytliing 
that  Avas  not  an  illuminated  text  or  a mere  inter- 
lacing of  lines  producing  geometrical  forms.  If 
these  ornamentists  could  not  give  us,  together  Avith 
their  ideas,  the  minds,  modes  of  thinking,  and 
customs  of  the  Mahometans,  we  should  certainly 
never  adopt  their  exclusively  geometrical  ornamen- 
tation. ^Ye  must,  however,  admire  the  JIahometan 
mosques,  and  could  not  help  being  enchauted  bj’  the 
perforated  slabs  used  as  AvindoAvs.  The  sun  or  moon 
shining  through  these  patterns  adorned  the  dark 
rooms  with  beautiful  de.signs.  This  perforated  or 
lattice  Avork  Avas  often  seen  on  the  fountains  in  the 
courts  of  the  mosques,  and  the  patterns  reflected  on 
the  rippling  Avater  h.ad  an  admirable  effect.  The 
study  of  colours,  aud  a correct  appreciation  of 
A'arious  tints,  Avas  the  most  distinguislung  feature  in 
all  Eastern  ornamentation.  This  Avas  to  beobserA’ed 
in  the  carpets  from  the  East,  of  which  Mr.  Redgrave 
said  that  they  Avere  generally  designed  Avith  a flat 
border  of  floAvers  of  the  natural  size,  and  Avith  a 
centre  of  larger  forms  conventionalised,  in  some 
cases  even  to  the  extent  of  obscuring  tlie  forms — a 
fault  to  be  avoided.  The  colours  Avere  negative 
shades,  of  a medium  or  half  tint  as  to  light,  and 
dark  tending  rather  to  dark  Avith  scarcely  any  con- 
trast, aud  therefore  a little  sombre  in  character. 
Three  hues  were  principal,  and  largely  perA’aded  the 
surface — \’iz.,  green,  red,  and  blue ; these  Avere  not 
pure,  but  negative,  so  that  the  general  effect  av.is 
cool,  yet  rich  aud  full  in  colour.  The  colours, 
instead  of  cutting  upon  each  other,  Avere  mostly 
bordered  Avith  black ; the  blue  had  a slight  ten- 
dency to  piu-ple,  aud  a fcAV  oraiAgq  spots  enhanced 
and  culiA’ened  the  effect.  Tlie  distribution  of  colour 
in  these  fabrics  Avas  far  simpler  than  in  those  from 
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India,  •whicli  admitted  a larger  proportion  of  warm 
neutrals,  as  l)rown  and  brown  purple,  and  also  a 
greater  variety  of  colours.  The  colour  of  the  Indian 
carpet  was  so  evenly  distributed,  and  each  tint  so 
well  balanced  with  its  complementary  and  harmo- 
nising hue,  that  the  general  effect  was  rich  and 
agreeable;  the  hues  all  tended  to  define  the  geo- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  forms.  As  colour 
became  more  and  more  an  essential  element  in 
the  development  of  art,  it  was  as  well  we  should 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  it  from  a higher 
point  of  view.  Colours  might  be  studied  in 
three  different  ways — viz.,  physiologically,  physi- 
cally, and  chemically.  In  tlie  first  they  pre- 
sented themselves  as  ever-changing;  in  the  second 
as  transient,  though  stationary  for  a time;  and  in 
the  third  as  fixed.  Colour,  from  the  moment  when 
the  rainhow  first  appeared  in  the  heavens,  possessed 
an  .all-powerful  charm  for  mankind.  That  colour 
had  an  influence  on  the  animal  world  was  evidenced 
by  the  rage  expressed  by  a bull  at  the  sight  of  red. 
Children,  like  savages  or  uneducated  persons,  always 
delighted  in  bright  colours.  Blacks  preferred  white 
hats ; whites  preferred  black  hats.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  hemisphere  indulged  in  bright  and 
lively  colours,  and  loved  to  have  those  colours  as 
variously  and  unharmoniously  mixed  as  possible. 
The  artists  of  these  regions  had,  however,  studied 
the  harmony  of  colours  to  perfection.  The  Germans 
])referred  blue,  the  English  sombre  colours,  and  the 
French  light  and  lively  colours.  This  went  even 
farther.  Young  ladies  preferred  pink,  light-green, 
white,  and  magenta ; elderly  ladies  brown,  dark- 
blue,  violet,  and  mauve.  Violet  and  bright  yellow 
were  more  pleasing  to  the  blonde,  blue  and  or.ange  to 
the  brunette,  and  purple  or  white  to  the  dark.  The 
primary  colours  were  more  used  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  whilst  in  the  North  the  secondary,  nega- 
tive, or  cold  colours  abounded.  The  warm  yellow 
was  exhilarating.  Gold  was  yellow,  .and  always 
produced  an  agreeable  impression.  Or.ange  was  still 
livelier.  Vermilion,  or  red,  were  preferred  by  savages 
and  children.  The  cold  colour  blue  had  something 
of  a shade  in  it ; this  beautifully  soft,  bright,  and  yet 
dark  shade  had  the  most  soothing  influence  on  us. 
There  was  a charm  in  the  cold  and  quiet  aspect  of 
the  blue  firmament.  This  colour  was  not  so  much 
impressive  as  elevating.  A correct  theory  of  the 
arithmetical  proportions  of  the  jwimary  and  secon- 
•darv  colours  in  their  different  combinations  to  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  flat  decoration  of  surfaces, 
deduced  from  the  best  orient.al  patterns  of  ornamen- 
tation, was  minutely  detailed  by  the  lecturer,  and 
illustrated  by  a large  number  of  beautifid  diagrams 
from  the  Art  Libr.ary,  and  by  several  objects  from 
the  Museum  collections. 

o- 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  CROYDON. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  LATHAM,  the  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Local  Board  of  Croydon,  has 
just  published  a report  on  the  water  supply  of 
Croydon.  It  appears  that  the  present  waterworks, 
which  were  constructed  to  supply’  2^  millions 
of  gallons  dailjq  will  not  long  meet  the  increasing 
requirements  of  the  population  unless  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  waste  are  adopted,  or  additional 
waterworks  constructed.  Two  causes  of  waste  are 
named  by  Mr.  Latham.  First,  that  due  to  the 
negligence  or  cidpable  carelessness  of  private 
individu.als ; and  the  second,  owing  to  the  defective 
and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  avrought  iron 
.seradce  pipes  which  have  been  laid  down  for  a 
number  of  years.  Water  waste  preventive  cisterns 
are  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
first : and  to  avoid  the  second  Sir.  Latham 
advises  the  removal  of  the  old  iron  pipes,  and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  lead  service  pipes.  This 
advice  is  based  on  a series  of  experiments  conducted 
by  him  with  regard  to  the  durability  of  various 
materi.als  used  in  the  construction  of  pipes.  A por- 
tion of  soil  was  taken  from  a district  in  Croydon 
known  to  have  an  effect  upon  pipes  when  laid  in  it. 
A small  quantity  was  placed  in  an  earthenware  jar, 
ami  two  short  lengths  of  pipe  were  buried  in  it,  the 
action  taking  place  in  the  soil  through  a long  period 
being  artificially  produced  by  distilled  water  con- 
taining a small  per-centage  of  nitric  acid.  After 
forty  d.ays,  the  order  in  which  the  pipes  stood  the 
test  was  as  follows; — Block  tin,  lead,  enamelled  iron 
tube,  tin-lined  lead,  composition,  L.aven.ant  ena- 
melled iron  tube,  plain  iron  tube,  and  galvanised 
iron  tube.  The  expense  of  block  tin  renders 
its  adoption  out  of  the  question,  and  it  .seems 
likely  therefore,  that  lead  will  be  chosen,  should 
the  Croydon  Local  Board  act  on  the  advice 
of  their  engineer,  especially  since  Dr.  Odling  is 
satisfied  that  the  Croydon  water  may  be  conveyed  in 
leaden  pipes  without  .any  risk  either  of  contamination 
of  the  water  or  corro.siou  of  the  pipes. 


THE  PORTOBELLO  PIER. 

This  work  is  now  so  far  completed  that  as  soon 
as  the  Sheriff  shall  have  certified  the  pier  to  be 
“ fit  for  the  purpo.se  intended,”  the  directors  will 
announce  the  opening  day,  arrangements  for  which 
are  already  in  progre.ss.  When  the  undertaking  was 
commenced  in  April  of  hast  year,  it  was  computed- 
that  the  pier  would  be  ready  for  oi)ening  in  August 
last,  and  the  contractors  bouml  themselves,  under  a 
pen.alty  of  .£5  per  day,  to  have  the  work  completed  by 
the  first  of  that  month.  Time  has  shown,  however, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  liiush  the  pier  by  that  date 
The  heavy  portion  of  the  work  was  the  sinking  of 
the  pile  pillars  into  the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  first 
was  sunk  on  the  loth  April,  1870,  but  as  the  work 
progressed,  difficulties  increased.  The  pier  is  a 
substanti.al  structure,  and  stretches  from  the  pro- 
menade into  the  w.aterto  a distance  of  l,2,o0ft.  The 
main  body  of  the  pier  is  1,080ft.  in  length,  .and  22ft. 
in  breadth,  the  remaining  length  of  the  structure 
consisting  of  the  pier-head,  COft.  bro.ad.  Thepill.ars 
on  which  the  flooring  of  the  pier  rests  are  ninety- 
six  in  number,  twenty-four  of  v.diich  are  12in. 
in  diameter,  and  seventy-two  9in.  They  are  mostly 
in  10ft.  lengths,  and  are  joined  to  each  other  by 
means  of  screw  bolts  through  projecting  flanges. 
The  process  of  sinking  the  pillars  into  the  bed  of  the 
sea  was  interesting.  The  sinking  end  was  shod  with 
a toothed  nozzle,  into  which  was  inserted  an  iron 
tube,  which  in  turn  was  connected  by  flexible  hose 
to  a hydraulic  pump  filled  from  a pipe  running  into 
the  sea.  ■ The  water  thus  forced  downwards  at  the 
nozzle  cleared  away  the  sand  for  the  boring,  which 
was  carried  on  by  a forward  and  reversing  move- 
ment of  a horizontal  unequal-shafted  manual  lever. 
Wrought-iron  girders  surmount  the  pillars  on  each 
side,  connecting  them  along  the  line ; and  long  metal 
rods,  which  stretch  .across  the  breadth  of  the  pier, 
impart  additional  strength  and  solidity  to  the 
structure.  There  is  a saloon  at  the  seaward  end  of 
the  pier,  with  a promenade  over  it  70ft.  by  COft. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  a view 
to  enable  gentlemen  attending  the  Conference 
to  obtain  access  to  certain  objects  in  the  metropolis 
of  special  interest  to  architects,  both  by  way  of 
facilitating  inspection  at  .all  times  in  the  day-time 
upon  the  presentation  of  cards,  which  may  be 
had  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  by 
organised  visits  at  an  appointed  time  under  the 
guidance  of  a cicerone  possessed  of  special  knowledge 
of  the  object  visited.  Of  the  former  m.ay  be  named  the 
collection  of  water-colour  copies  of  the  Italian 
frescoes  at  the  rooms  of  the  Arundel  Society  ; among 
the  latter,  the  Albert  Hall  and  Memorial,  the  British 
kluseu'.n,  Lambeth  Palace,  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  other  places  are  spoken  of. 
Particulars  will  be  published  in  a few  days.  These 
intended  visits  will  doubtless  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  Conference  week ; the  presence  of  their 
friends  will  afford  to  London  members  just  that 
amoimt  of  ailditional  interest  for  lack  of  which 
things  that  may  be  always  within  reach  are  always 
neglected ; and  having  the  m.atter  previously 
arranged  will  doubtless  save  much  valuable  time  to 
those  who  come  from  a distance,  and  may  have  to 
make  but  a limited  sojourn  in  town. 


PROTECTING  WATER-PIPES. 

IT  is  self-evident  that  as  far  as  practicable  all  iron 
water-conduits  should  be  protected  from  oxida- 
tion, not  only  to  provide  aguinst  the  premature 
giving  way  of  the  metal,  but  to  secure  the  scarcely 
less  important  desideratum  of  avoiding  any  undue 
roughening  of  the  internal  surface  or  the  diminution 
of  the  bore  by  the  accumulation  of  rust.  The  pre- 
vention of  these  evils  is  neither  easy  nor  common, 
and  the  detriment  occasioned  by  them  can  in  many 
cases  h.ardly  be  computed.  We  h.ave  heard  it  stated 
by  those  apparently  well  qualified  to  judge  that  the 
want  of  “head”  experienced  with  the  water  supply 
of  New  York  city  is  in  a great  measure  due  to 
increased  friction  of  the  water  flowing  in  contact 
with  the  corroded  surfaces.  Of  means  more  or  less 
cap.able  of  preventing  the  results  ju.st  referred  to, 
that  most  approved,  says  the  American  Artizan,  has 
comprised  the  simple  coating  of  the  surfaces  with  a 
tenacious  varnish.  That  used  on  the  pipes  of  the 
Cochituate  Water-works  in  Boston  withstood  a ten 
years’  test,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  pipes 
“ were  found  to  be  almost  free  from  rust  or  ochrenus 
deposits.”  It  was  composed  of  coal-tar,  distilled 
until  the  naphtha  was  wholly  eliminated,  and  the 
tar  or  pitch  brought  to  .about  the  consistency  of  wax. 
The  tar  reduced  to  this  condition  was  heated  to 


three  lumdred  degrees,  a temperature  at  wliii  li  it  was 
kept  during  the  dijiping  oiieration,  ami  aliout  eight 
per  cent,  of  linseed  oil  .aclded  to  it.  'I'he  [lipes  of 
cast-iron  were  heated  to  a degree  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  the  engineer  in  cliarge,  and  immersed  in 
the  prepared  tar  for  from  thirty  to  forty-live 
minutes,  at  the  e.xpiration  of  whicli  they  were  placed 
in  such  position  to  dri|i  that  the  remaining  layer  or 
coating  of  the  material  should  be  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. This  method  of  protecting  the  pipes,  now 
exclusivel}^  adojited  in  the  water-works  of  most  of 
our  cities,  is  undoubtedly  muclt  better  than  nothing, 
and  its  atlvant.ages,  like  those  accruing  in  California 
from  the  coating  of  wro\ight  iron  pipe  with  boiled 
asphaltum,  far  in  excess  of  its  cost ; but,  despite  the 
freedom  from  oxidation  claimed  for  the  Cochituate 
pipes,  it  is  quite  jwssible  that  better  and  more  per- 
manent results  can  be  gained  by  other  and  dissimilar 
means,  especially  those  which  woidd  furnish  the  in- 
terior of  the  pipes  with  a mineral  covering  of  appre- 
ciable thickness,  and  of  a character  not  liable  to  any 
change  from  the  action  of  the  water. 


THE  THAMES  EJIBANKMENT. 

Mr.  gore,  of  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Land 
Revenues,  has  made  arejjort  to  the  Treasury 
on  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  made  when  the 
Thames  Embankment  Act  of  18(i2  w.as  passed.  A 
v.aluable  concession,  he  says,  was  made  in  favour  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury 
judged  it  to  be  right  to  reserve  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Consolidated  Fund  thep.arts  of  the  bed  .and  foreshore 
of  the  river  belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  to  be  severed 
from  the  river  by  the  Embankment.  He  states  the 
quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the  Crown,  situate 
between  the  outer  wall  of  the  Embankment  and  the 
old  line  of  high-water  mark,  at  about  lOj  acres. 
Rather  more  than  half  of  this  was  surrendered  to 
the  Jletropolitan  Board,  without  any  money  con- 
sideration, for  the  site  of  the  Embankment  and  road- 
way ; some  small  pieces  were  added  to  Somerset- 
House  and  the  Board  of  Control,  or  sold  for  the 
extension  of  Whitehall-place ; more  than  two  acres 
were  demised  to  the  lessees  of  the  houses  in  White- 
hall-gardens,  &c.,  as  garden  ground ; and  rather 
more  than  2-^-  acres  are  not  yet  appropriated.  With 
regard  to  this  last,  he  s.ays  that  the  Jletropolitau 
Board  have  not,  and  never  had,  any  interest  in  it. 
lie  proceeds  as  follows:  — “The  condition  under 
which  the  land  has  been  filled  up  and  was  to  be 
fenced  formed  an  integT.al  p.art  of  the  arrangement 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  the 
other  hand ; and  th.at  arrangement  was  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  which  the  Bill  was  referred,  and  fin.ally 
adopted  by  Parliament.  If  that  arrangement  had 
not  been  entered  into  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  to  have  made  a money 
compensation  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  whole  of  the  Crown  land  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ruidertaking,  and  also  for  the 
rights  of  water  frontage  belonging  to  the  Crown  and 
the  public  that  were  extinguished  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Embankment.  The  Crown  and  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  have  carried  out  the  arrangement  in 
question,  so  far  as  they  .are  concerned,  and  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  Crown  property,  that  were  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  the  undertaking,  have 
been  surrendered  to  the  ratepayers  without  any 
money  payment.  In  return,  and  by  way  of  ex- 
change, there  was  secured  to  the  Crown  and  the 
nation  at  large  the  improved  value  of  the  Crown 
land  intervening  between  the  old  water-line  and  the 
Embankment  roadway,  consequent  upon  the 
reclamation  effected  or  aided  by  the  Embankment. 
The  arrangement  was  deliberately  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  in  the  Thames  Embankment  Act,  1862  ; 
and  I venture  to  submit  that  it  was  a fair  and 
reasonable  settlement  as  between  the  Crown  and  the 
general  public  interested  in  the  Consolidated  Fund 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  metropolitan  r.atepayers  on 
the  other  hand.”  Mr.  Gore  observes  that  it  has  been 
urged  recently  that  so  much  of  the  land  reclaimed 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis  as 
m.ay  be  in  front  of  the  ancient  line  of  buildings 
shoidd  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  public  recreation 
and  amusement ; and  that  propos.al  would  appe.ar  to 
be  intended  to  apply  to  nearly  the  whole  land  re- 
claimed between  'Westminster  and  Blackfriars- 
bridges.  But  p.art  of  the  land  has  been  sold  to  the 
railrvay  compan^^ ; part  is  vested  in  the  trustees  of 
the  societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  ; part 
has  been  demised  to  the  lessees  of  the  frontage 
houses.  These  various  interests  were  created  under 
arrangements  advantageous  to  the  ratep.ayers.  No 
suggestion  appears  to  have  been  made  as  to  the 
source  from  which  funds  are  to  be  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  those  interests. 
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WINCHESTER  GUILDHALL,  &c. 

A SHOR  r time  since  we  offered  some  criticisms 
on  \V  inchester  Guildhall  competition,  and  we 
this  week  give  illustrations  of  the  design  to  which 
was  allotted  the  first  premium.  The  architects  are 
Me.ssrs.  .Teffery  & Skiller,  of  Maidstone.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  competition  was  a 
fair  one,  and  consequently  AVinchester  in  such 
matters  contrasts  favourably  with  some  cities.  The 
arrangements  and  principal  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
posed building  are  as  follow'S  : — The  juincipal  floor 
is  approached  by  the  double  flight  of  steps.  The 
large  hall,  eighty  feet  by  forty-five  feet,  is  adapted 
for  concerts,  lectures,  &c.,  and  attached  are  three 
ante-rooms,  one  being  fitted  as  a serving-room,  wdth 
lift  from  kitchen,  to  be  used  on  the  occasion  of 
public  dinners.  The  mtinici]>al  offices  comprise 
three  offices  for  town  clerk,  and  two  for  the  borough 
surveyor,  and  large  committee  room,  sessions  court, 
and  council  chamber  with  movable  tittings  forty 
feet  by  thirty  feet,  magistrate’s  room,  and  retiring- 
rooms,  all  with  lavatories,  waterclosets,  &c.,  at- 
tached. The  basement  is  arranged  for  police  apart- 
ments, cells,  fire  engine,  armoury,  large  kitchen, 
hall-keeper’s  residence,  coal  stores,  and  vaults,  &c. 
The  whole  of  the  first  floor  is  devoted  to  library  and 
museum  purposes.  The  total  frontage  of  building 
next  High-street  is  about  1.50  feet,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  executed  in  Bath  stone,  witii  red  Mans- 
field bands  and  columns.  The  tympana  of  arches 
will  be  .sculptured  to  illustrate  iiu]iortant  events. 
The  statues  will  also  represent  benefactors  or  illus- 


trious persons  in  connection  with  the  past  history 
of  the  city  of  AVinchester. 

References  to  Plan. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  A'ENDOAIE  COLL'MN. 


up  HE  Column  of  A'ictory  in  the  Place  A’^endome 
-L  has  fallen,  after  an  existence  of  rather  more 
than  sixty  years.  The  Parisians  are  apparently 
afraid  that  the  bombardment  may  not  do  damage 
enough  to  the  art  monuments  of  Paris,  and  probably 
if  the  Commune  exists  another  week  the  novel  feat 
of  hauling  dowm  monuments  en  masse  may  be 
repeated,  to  the  gratification  of  the  roughs  and  the 
danger  of  the  houses. 

The  Column,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Army  by 
the  First  Napoleon,  was  begun  on  the  25t'h  of 


August,  1806,  and  finished  en  the  15th  of  August, 
1810,  under  the  direction  of  D.  V.  Denon,  J.  IL 
Lepere,  and  L.  Goudom,  architects,  at  a cost  of 
one  million  five  hundred  tliousand  francs.  The 
shaft  and  the  pedestal  were  of  stone  The  bronze  bas- 
reliefs,  which  ran  upwards  in  a spiral  form  outside, 
represented,  in  chronological  succession,  the  incidents 
which  intervened  between  the  departure  of  the  troops 
from  Boulogne  and  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  These 
bas-reliefs  were  cast  out  of  l',200  pieces  of  cannon 
taken  from  the  Germans  and  the  Russians,  the  metal 
weighing  360,000  lb.  The  Column  was  an  enlarged 
copy  of  the  Pillar  of  Trajan  at  Rome;  but.  as  a 
tvork  of  art,  had  not  much  merit.  On  the  pedestal 
w'ere  representations  of  the  conquered  troops,  with 
their  uniforms  and  weapons,  and  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  was  placed  an  eagle.  The  statue  of  himself, 
which  Napoleon  cansed  to  be  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  column,  was  removed  at  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  Louis  Philippe,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  army,  reproduced  and  re-erected  the  statue  in 
1833.  This  second  statue,  which  differed  from  the 
first,  and  was  cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the 
Arabs,  appears  not  to  have  pleased  Napoleon  the 
Third,  who  removed  it,  and  erected  in  its  stead 
another,  copied  from  the  model  of  the  original,  which 
represented  the  “Little  Corporal”  clad  in  Roman 
Toga  and  laurel-crowned. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  a colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  erected  in  1669, 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  which  in  1792  was  over- 
turned and  melted  doAvn  by  the  Revolutionists. 
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^|unxitttre  aiA  Jecoratioit. 

FURNITURE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
/^NE  of  the  first  lessons  taught  in  grammar 
is  that  two  negatives  can  never  make  an 
affirmative.  Would  that  onr  designers  of  fur- 
niture might  learn  that  a like  rule  applies 
to  dieir  work  ! If  one  dragon  be  but  an 
indifferent  ornamental  creation,  tying  two 
back  to  back  may  make  a symmetrical  com- 
position, but  does  not  render  more  attractive 
the  nature  of  the  creatures.  Yet,  to  plaster 
butter  upon  bacon  remains  still,  unfortu- 
nately, the  normal  ideal  of  our  cabinet- 
makers and  upholsterers  in  general.  We 
notice,  indeed,  with  pleasure  some  efforts  in 
quite  a contrary  direction,  and  can  perceive 
that  the  aid  of  architects  has  evidently  been 
sought  by  more  than  one  firm.  It  may  be 
thouglit  that  in  this  we  assume  more  for  the 
profession  than  is  strictly  due,  and  that  the 
credit  might  be  given  at  once  to  the  manu 
facturers  themselves.  Were  the  names  of  the 
designers  in  all  cases  attached  to  the  articles 
themselves,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  our  views  on 
the  subject,  and  we  think  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Commissioners  did  not  insist 
upon  so  obviously  desirable  a condition.  In 
justification,  therefore,  of  what  we  have 
advanced,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
strange  variety  in  the  character  of  the  articles 
exhibited  by  the  two  firms  of  Messrs.  Gil- 
low  and  Messrs.  Trollope.  Some  elaborate 
and  costly  specimens  sent  by  each  house  are 
of  the  ordinary  jog-trot,  clumsy,  and  in- 
artistic, vernacular  class  of  furniture,  while 
others,  to  which  we  shall  direct  notice,  are 
novel  and  thoughtful  works  of  a far  higher  and 
advanced  style.  We  hope  that  the  success 
which  these  latter  efforts  deserve  will  be 
attained,  and  lead  to  their  gradual  superces- 
sion of  their  old-fashioned  competitors.  Whth 
these  few  preliminary  general  remarks,  we 
shall  pass  to  our  review  of  the  individual 
contents  of  this  department  of  the  ex- 
hibition. In  "West  room  No.  7 are  two 
Gothic  oak  doors,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brit- 
cher,  designed  and  carved  by  Mr.  G. 
F.  Copping,  joiner  for  Lord  Stafford,  very 
rich  in  general  effect,  delicate  in  execu- 
tion, and  full  of  variety  in  detail ; but  the 
way  in  which  the  mouldings  are  mitred  and 
cut  to  a feather  edge  to  fit  the  slopes  of  the 
sills  of  the  panels  is  modern,  and  not  Mediaeval 
in  treatment,  and  objectionable.  Messrs. 
Gillow  have  an  ebonised  dossal  with  a ribbed 
cove  to  support  the  cornice,  divided  into 
jianels  filled  with  stamped  leather,  the  raised 
ornaments  enriched  with  colour  and  relieved 
by  a gold  ground.  The  lower  sides  or  jambs 
of  the  dossal  are  arranged  in  ornamental 
panels,  decorated  with  incised  gilt  lines,  with 
a centre  occupied  by  painted  heads  and 
embossed  brass  shields.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  quiet  and  satisfactory ; the  character 
of  the  design  is  Elizabethan.  The  object  of 
this  dossal  is  to  form  a background  for  some 
oak  furniture,  consisting  of  a sideboard  and 
two  chairs,  which  are  quite  worthy  of  their 
framework.  The  motif  iov  the  sideboard  has 
been  taken  from  the  Elizabethan  woodwork 
with  very  delicate  mouldings.  The  mixture 
of  some  of  a decided  Gothic  cliaracter,  aud 
good  of  their  class,  with  some  carving  of  the 
same  nature,  together  with  others  of  very  in- 
different Classic,  is  an  anomaly  which  escapes 
notice  from  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  each. 
Rows  of  bobbins  connect  a lower  rail  witli  a 
quaint  effect.  The  panels  are  of  box-wood, 
with  a line  of  ebony  round  each,  and  they  are 
carved  with  animals,  birds,  fishes,  fruit,  and 
diapers.  The  effect  is  severe,  but  we  think 
not  very  striking  in  comparison  with  the  cost, 
nor  do  we  think  it  is  likely  to  be  popular. 
Tlie  .straight-backed  chair  on  each  side  is  in 


admirable  liarmony,  and  has  a riclier  appear- 
ance from  tlie  stamped  and  gilt  leather  with 
which  the  seat  and  panel  in  the  back  are 
covered.  Anotlier  equally  delicate  but  more 
effective  cabinet  is  exhibited  by  IMcssrs. 
Collinson  and  Lock.  It  is  of  ebony,  enriched 
with  ivory  and  red,  and  panels  with  figures 
in  ivory-white  and  brown  dresses  upon  a red 
ground.  The  form  is  good,  and  the  detail 
affects  the  same  delicacy  of  moulding  as 
klessrs.  (iillow’s,  and  a character  also  par- 
taking of  a refined  sort  of  Elizabethan.  We 
can  commend  the  taste  displayed  in  this 
cabinet  and  in  the  chair  which  accompanies 
it.  The  embossed  leather  panel  in  the  latter 
is  a beautiful  picture,  which  we  should  fear  to 
lean  back  against.  It  is  fitter  for  a panel 
to  a cabinet,  and  seems  out  of  place  as 
used,  and  is  not  quite  in  harmony  as  to 
colour  with  that  employed  for  the  seat. 
Another  cabinet  of  a very  different  descrip- 
tion, by  the  same  makers,  Messrs.  Collinson  & 
Lock,  deserves  attention.  It  is  of  satinwood, 
with  painted  decorations,  but  the  two  upiDer 
doors  in  the  centre  are  of  black  plate  glass  in 
small  panels,  divided  by  gilt  bars.  The  effect  of 
this  is  too  startling  in  point  of  contrast. 
Although  there  is  much  to  commend  in  this 
specimen,  and  nothing  approaching  what  is 
vulgar,  it  is  more  ordinary  and  common- 
place than  the  darker  cabinet  by  the  same 
makers.  Messrs.  Gillow  also  have  an  ebonised 
high  cabinet,  with  two  carved  light  wood 
jianels  in  the  doors  of  the  up2ier  jiart,  which 
are  well  carved  with  a female  figure  and  two 
amoi’ini  in  each  ; delicate  inlays  and  Amboyna 
wood  enrich  the  rest.  The  effect  is  harmo- 
nious, but  not  novel  or  remarkable.  A cabinet 
in  carved  ebony  with  niches  to  hold  two  vases 
by  the  same  firm,  but  by  another  designer, 
is  of  the  old-fashioned  jiretentious  descrip- 
tion. Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham  have  two 
arm-chairs,  which  have  little  to  recommend 
them  except,  i3erh<|,ps,  novelty,  though  we 
should  be  inclined  rather  to  say  strangeness. 
A toilet-table,  lent  by  R.  Hunter,  has  an 
ugly  glass  frame,  but  the  effect  of  the  drawer 
fronts  of  the  pedestals  is  charming  for  refine- 
ment of  colour.  Lovely  little  plaques  of 
Wedgwood  ware,  with  white  figures  iqion 
greyish-blue  ground,  are  let  in  at  inter- 
vals, and  each  is  surrounded  by  a line  of 
ebony  and  band  of  red  zebra  wood  in  a 
lianel  of  hare-wood,  with  borders  of  satin- 
wood.  A sort  of  warch’obe  and  toilet-table 
combined,  by  Mr.  W.  Walker,  of  satin-wood, 
inlaid,  and  with  ivory  furniture,  is  comjiara- 
tively  ineffective,  and  inelegant  in  shape.  A 
small  cabinet,  by  Messrs.  Trollope,  of  black, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  in  the  Florentine  style,  is 
effective,  but  the  ornamentation  very  common- 
place. Some  ormolu-mounted  buhl  furniture 
is  exhibited  by  L.  Mignienne  and  Messrs. 
Wertheimer  ; this  is  of  that  vulgar  and  osten- 
tatious, but  inartistic,  class  of  work  in  which 
we  cannot  affect  to  feel  any  interest  what- 
ever. A large  cabinet,  by  JMessrs.  Jackson 
and  Graham,  of  ebony,  profusely  inlaid  with 
ivory,  and  with  occasional  bosses  of  lapis 
lazuli  and  marbles,  ig  more  refined,  and  cer- 
tainly handsome,  but  has  little  in  jioint  of 
artistic  treatment  to  repay  the  vast  labour 
lavished  upon  it.  A chair,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock,  ebonised  and 
gilt,  and  covered  with  embroidered  velvet, 
does  credit  to  its  designers,  J.  i\l.  Smith  and 
F.  V.  Hunt.  Another  very  good  chair  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Bevan.  He  calls  it  an 
ebony  library  chair,  covered  in  embossed 
morocco.  It  has  strength  where  it  is  needed 
— -at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  seat 
and  the  back — and  the  legs  and  rails  are  well 
connected  ; the  treatment  is  Mediseval.  In 
the  next  room.  No.  9,  we  find  a work  which 
affects  a higher  style  of  art,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  three  large  ^lainted  panels  with  the  in- 
scri^ition,  “klay-day.  May-day,  the  blythe 
May-day,  the  merrie,  merrie  month  of  klay.” 
There  is,  however,  no  harmony  of  treatment 
between  the  woodwork  and  the  jiaintings. 
The  latter  must  be  looked  upon  indepen- 
dently, and  are  very  well  in  their  way,  except 


that  they  are  painted  upon  slabs  of  porcelain 
so  thin  that  the  centre  one  has  been  bi  oken 
already.  The  absence  of  glass  is  commend- 
able ; the  wood  framework  of  walnut  is  heavy 
and  commonplace.  A toilet-table,  by  A. 
Foley,  is  miserable  in  form,  colour,  and  con- 
struction ; the  elaborate  stretcher,  suppoi  ting 
a vase  which  it  is  not  competent  to  bear,  is 
to  pieces  already.  Near  it  stands  a not  much 
better  satin  cabinet,  with  indifferently  painted 
arabesques.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  stands 
a jn'etentious  architectural  erection,  intended 
for  a sideboard,  by  Messrs.  Trollope.  It 
might  as  well  have  been  executed  in  stone  as 
in  wood  ; the  conception  of  the  whole  is  absui  d. 
An  ebony  cabinet  by  the  same  firm  standing 
near  is  better,  but  heavy  and  commonjilace. 
The  same  remark  would  certainly  not  apply 
to  the  neighbouring  cabinet,  also  by  klessrs. 
Trollope,  but  by  a different  designer,  in  a 
style  which  would  appear  somewhat  too  modern 
and  Victorian,  while  their  other  contributions 
we  have  noticed  are  too  old-fashioned.  This, 
however,  has  many  good  points,  and  is 
effective,  but  somewhat  too  loud.  The  ma- 
terial is  deal,  and  the  ornament  obtained  by 
stains  by  the  xylatechnagraphic  process. 
Baskets  of  flowers  in  the  panels,  thus 
executed,  are  certainly  striking  examples  of 
what  may  be  done  in  this  manner.  A far 
better  cabinet  of  the  same  description,  by  the 
same  firm,  stands  op^iosite  this  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  ; this  is  in  good  tone.  A 
more  artistic  examiile  of  the  same  class  of 
work,  and  one  much  to  be  commended,  is  a 
pianoforte  standing  in  the  centre  of  this 
room  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Gamble.  It  is 
decorated  by  Messrs.  Wornum  with  figures 
and  other  ornaments  in  the  way  we  have 
described  above.  A pier  table,  in  white  wood, 
with  pendant  wreaths  of  carved  flowers, 
might  rival  Grinling  Gibbons’s  work;  but 
one  would  fear  to  approach  it  in  a room  un- 
guarded by  a railing  as  here — a breath 
would  blow  aAvay  the  petals.  As  ornament, 
of  course,  such  work  is  quite  a mistake.  This 
table  supports  an  Italian  ebony  cabinet,  in- 
laid with  ivory,  a style  of  work  suited 
to  an  object  of  this  size  and  character, 
and  here  treated  with  quietness  and  reserve. 
In  the  corner  of  the  room  is  an  effective 
encoignure  cabinet  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
by  L.  F rullini.  The  grounds  of  the  ornament 
in  the  jiilasters  is  gilt.  A carved  walnut 
cabinet  by  F.  Wirth,  in  the  same  style,  calls 
for  no  special  remark  ; it  is  in  the  Austrian 
version  of  Renaissance,  now  so  well  known, 
but  which  has  no  very  distinctive  or  admir- 
able character.  A clock-case  by  Cortelazzo, 
resembling  a triunqihal  archway,  is  of  the 
same  class.  Lady  Emerson  Tennant  has  lent 
an  ebony  sideboard  executed  in  India 
“ after  a European  design.”  The  Eurojiean 
share  in  the  work  is  not  the  best,  but  the 
Indians  have  managed  to  get  some  little 
native  pluck  into  the  details.  So  also  have 
the  Jajianese  into  a wonderful  straw-faced 
cabinet  lent  by  Lady  Rutherford  Alcock  ; the 
raised  jilumage  on  the  storks  is  very  fine. 
There  is  one  quality  which  is  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  all  classes  of  work  in 
this  department,  whether  English,  foreign, 
or  oriental.  This  is  the  admirable  mechanical 
execution  of  the  several  works.  There  are 
some  tables  which  we  have  not  noticed 
scattered  about  the  picture  galleries  which 
almost  rival  in  mere  point  of  workmanship 
the  Japanese  storks  above  mentioned,  but 
unfortunately  this  excellence  is  lavished  upon 
utterly  unmeaning  and  comparatively  unin- 
teresting forms  and  designs.  We  fear  it  is 
this  lower  quality  of  high  finish  which  is 
mainly  attractive  to  both  the  public  and  the 
jiroducers  of  this  class  of  manufactures.  It 
arrests  the  mind  from  the  search  after  high 
aims.  iStill,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  found 
a sufficient  degree  of  appreciation  for  the 
better  and  more  artistic  specimens  exhibited 
in  this  department,  and  we  hopefully  look 
forward  to  the  working  of  the  new  leaven, 
the  existence  of  which  we  have  been  pleased 
to  be  able  to  point  out. 
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GILDIXCi  AND  ORNAMENTING  ON  G;,ASS. 

BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  WORKMAN. 

(^(.\>7iti}iued  from  page  304.) 

Having  described  some  of  the  innume- 
rable uses  to  wdiicli  this  work  may  bo 
put,  we  noYV  jiroceed  to  point  out  the  best 
methods  of  M'orking.  Gilding  on  glass  differs 
from  all  other  kinds  of  gilding.  In  gilding 
by  any  other  jirocess  the  medium,  or  size,  for 
securing  the  gold-leaf  on  the  object  to  be  gilt 
is  invariably  laid  on  first,  and  when  the  size 
has  arrived  at  a certain  state  of  dryness  the 
leaf-gold  is  applied,  and  thus  the  surface  of 
the  gold  is  left  clean  and  free  from  any  foreign 
bodL  Ilih  in  the  process  of  gilding  on  glass, 
the  size,  or  medium,  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
gold,  between  the  leaf  and  the  glass,  and 
consequently  can  only  be  seen  through  this 
medium.  It  ivill  be  at  once  evident  that  the 
clearer  and  more  transparent  the  size,  the  more 
brilliant  the  gold  will  appear  through  the 
glass.  All  kinds  of  transparent  gelatinous 
substances  and  numerous  methods  have  been 
tried  to  attain  this  desirable  object  in  the  best 
manner,  and  with  varying  success.  We  our- 
selves have  tried  all  sorts  of  things,  but  have 
not  yet  found  anything  to  answer  the  purpose 
so  well  as  pure  isinglass.  Some  miters  add 
whiskey,  spirits  of  wine,  and  other  spirits, 
but  we  discard  all  these  things,  and  use  the 
piu’est  isinglass,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner ; Procure  (from  any  respectable 
chemist)  some  of  the  best  Russian  isinglass  ; 
if  good,  it  will  be  colourless,  and  will  all 
dissolve  in  water.  Put  a pint  of  rain  water 
into  an  ordinary  enamelled  pan.  Let  the 
water  boil,  and  then  skim  off  any  scum  which 
may  arise  to  the  surface.  Now  add  a few 
shreds  of  the  isinglass  ; letthis  dissolve,  and  it 
will  be  found,  when  this  has  taken  place, 
that  an  additional  scum  will  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, which  must  be  taken  off  with  a clean 
tablespoon.  The  water  will  then  be  purified, 
and  free  from  any  other  matter  but  the  jnire 
isinglass,  and  will  have  a slight  yellow  tinge. 
The  size  must  now  be  strained  or  filtered 
through  the  best  white  blotting-paper,  such 
as  the  chemists  use  for  filtering,  into  a jier- 
fectly  clean  basin,  or  other  glass  or  earthen- 
ware vessel ; when  cool  it  is  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
no  success  can  result,  either  in  making  the  size 
or  in  the  working,  except  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  that  everything  used  in  the  process  is 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  the  slightest 
trace  of  impurity.  A camel-hair  flat  tool  in 
tin  may  be  used  for  laying  on  the  size,  care 
being  taken  that  the  same  is  clean  and  free 
from  dirt.  The  gold-leaf  used  for  gilding  on 
glass  is  the  ordinary  gold-leaf  of  commerce, 
but  should  always  be  placed  in  white  books. 
Gold-leaf  as  a rule  is  placed  in  small  books 
about  3Iin.  square,  containing  twenty-five 
leaves  of  gold ; the  paper  is  rubbed  over  with 
red  ochre  or  rouge,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
gold  from  sticking  to  the  leaves,  which  they 
otherwise  would  do,  and  the  gold  be  thus 
wasted.  Now  a portion  of  this  rouge 
naturally  adheres  to  the  leaf  when  it  leaves 
the  book,  which  in  ordinary  gilding  is  of 
course  dusted  off  while  manipulating  it,  and 
the  surface  of  the  gold  is  thus  freed  from  the 
dust ; but  if  this  gold  is  used  for  gilding  on 
glass,  the  rouge  is  placed  between  the  gold 
and  the  glass,  and  thus  its  brilliancy  is  in- 
jured, and  it  appears  streaky  and  spotty. 
Phis  is  a fruitless  source  of  failure  and  dis- 
.appointment.  To  obviate  this  it  is  best  to 
have  the  gold-leaf  put  into  clean  white  books, 
without  rouge  or  any  other  powder  ; but 
there  is  a difficulty  in  this,  inasmuch  as  if  the 
gold  be  kept  long  in  these  books,  it  is  apt  to 
stick  to  the  paper,  and  the  gold  is  wasted ; it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  gold  should 
be  ordered  fi-om  the  gold  beater  shortly 
before  being  used,  and  if  kept  any  time,  both 
this  and  all  other  kinds  of  gold-leaf  in  books 
should  be  kept  in  a perfectly  dry  and  warm 
place,  and  should  tliere  be  any  suspicion  of 
dampness,  it  should  always  be  placed  in  a 
warm  oven,  or  other  place,  to  drive  out  the 


damp.  The  same  rule  ajqffies  to  silver-leaf 
as  well.  The  glass  to  be  gilt  will  require  to 
be  perfectly  clean  ; this  may  be  ascertained 
by  breathing  upon  it — if  the  moisture  from 
the  breath  tties  clean  off  without  leaving  any 
film  behind,  we  may  conclude  that  the  glass 
is  clean,  ddie  design  must  now  be  put  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  glass  to  that  we  are 
about  to  gild,  either  by  pouncing,  or  by 
applying  the  tracing  or  design,  as  before 
described.  The  glass  must  now  be  placed 
upright,  with  a slight  backward  lean;  the 
bottom  edge  should  rest  upon  as  small  a 
surface  as  possible.  Two  small  wooden  pins 
fastened  on  a fiat  board,  or  the  pins  of  an 
ordinary  easel,  will  do.  If  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  glass  rests  its  whole  length  upon  a table 
or  shop-bench,  the  size  as  it  runs  on  the  table 
is  apt  to  rise  again  and  run  up  the  glass,  and 
carry  dust  or  otlier  impurities  ivith  it  from 
the  bench  ; on  the  other  hand,  if  it  rests 
upon  two  pegs,  the  size  runs  away  clear. 

The  gold-leaf  is  laid  on  the  glass  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  with  the  tip  cushion,  Yvhich 
we  do  not  stay  to  describe  here,  as  we  shall 
speak  of  it  more  particularly  in  a future 
article  on  gilding  processes  in  general.  The 
process  of  gilding  is  as  follows  : — Place  a 
niunber  of  leaves  of  gold  in  the  cushion.  Now 
fiow  on  the  size  over  the  part  to  be  gilt,  using 
it  freely,  then  lay  on  the  gold  in  as  large 
pieces  as  convenient ; if  gilding  solid,  it  is 
best  to  use  whole  leaves,  but  as  it  requires 
much  practice  to  do  so  with  success,  half 
leaves  are  jierhaps  most  convenient ; follow  on 
until  the  whole  of  the  space  is  covered.  If 
the  size  gets  dry,  or  flows  off  before  the 
whole  is  covered,  it  only  requires  the  un- 
covered parts  to  be  again  sized,  which  is  in 
almost  all  cases  necessary.  If  we  are  gilding 
a line  of  letters  or  a breadtli  of  border,  the 
glass  should  be  placed  so  that  these  lines 
shall  be  perpendicular,  because  we  can  gild 
one  line  ivithout  the  size  flowing  over,  or 
drying  on  another  line,  which  is  in  all  cases 
an  advantage.  A point  of  great  import- 
ance is  to  observe,  when  the  size  is  placed 
upon  the  glass,  whether  it  flows  evenly 
over  the  glass,  or  whether  it  runs  into  a 
number  of  rings,  as  if  spots  of  grease  were 
on  the  glass.  When  the  latter  is  the  case, 
we  may  be  sure  that  either  the  glass  is 
not  clean  or  the  size  is  not  pure.  When 
the  parts  to  be  gilt  are  once  covered, 
the  glass  must  be  put  away  until  dry. 
The  gold  must  then  be  polished  or  rubbed 
with  fine  cotton-wool.  If  this  is  done 
gently,  but  firmly,  it  presses  the  gold  close 
to  the  glass,  and  hardens  it  so  that 
it  will  bear  the  size  to  be  brushed  over  it 
without  moving.  The  cotton-wool  for  this 
jnu'pose  should  be  of  the  very  best  and  clean- 
est kind,  such  as  the  chemists  and  druggists 
use  and  sell.  If  there  be  any  grit  or  dust  in 
the  wool  it  M'ill  sci'atch  the  gold,  therefore  too 
much  care  cannot  be  used  in  its  selection 
and  use.  Another  coating  or  layer  of  gold 
must  now  be  laid  upon  the  first  coat,  and 
thus  it  becomes  double  gilt ; very  much  of 
this  work  is  done  in  single  gilt,  but  it  has 
not  the  solidity  of  the  double  gilding.  When 
the  second  coat  of  gold  is  perfectly  dry  it 
must  be  again  well  polished  with  the  cotton 
wool.  This  will  cause  the  gold  to  have  a 
bright  burnish,  but  if  there  are  any  specks  or 
marks  in  the  gold,  or,  in  technical  language,  it 
is  not  as  bright  as  we  would  desire,  this  may  be 
remedied  by  washing  the  gold  well  with  hot 
■water,  as  thus: — Pure  water  should  be  used  as 
hot  as  it  well  can  be.  Flow  it  all  over  the 
glass  freely  and  repeatedly  with  the  size 
brush ; this  will  remove  the  whole  of 
the  size  and  any  other  matters  from  between 
the  gold  and  the  glass,  and  when  it  is  dry  the 
polishing  must  again  be  done,  which  will 
produce  a brilliant  burnish  on  the  face  of  the 
gold.  The  back  should  then  be  sized  again  ; 
it  will  now  be  ready  for  -writing.  'We  may 
give  a caution  here  as  to  the  use  of  the  hot 
water,  as  there  is  much  danger  of  breaking 
the  glass,  in  cold  weather  especially,  and  there- 
fore the  greatest  care  is  required  in  its  appli- 


cation ; the  operation  should  always  be  done 
in  a warm  room,  and  in  winter  time  it  :s  the 
safest  ])lan  to  flow  the  glass  Yvith  lukevarm 
water  first,  and  gradually  increase  the  heat, 
so  that  the  expansion  of  the  glass  may  be 
gradually  produced,  and  thus  tlie  danger  of 
breaking  be  avoided.  After  many  year.s’  ex- 
perience, we  can  confidently  recommend  the 
above  process  as  being  the  simplest  and  best 
means  of  obtaining  bright  burnish  gilding  on 
glass. 

The  material  and  varnishes  used  for  wiiting 
upon  the  gold  are  various.  Any  quick  hard- 
drying  varnish  will  answer  the  jmrpose.  but 
for  our  purpose  we  have  found  in  practice 
that  Rrunswick  black,  black  japan,  or  cabinet 
varnish  are  the  best.  Of  the  three  %ve  should 
prefer  the  Brunswick  black,  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  generally  used  for  all  black  and  gold  work.; 
but  when  coloured  gi-ounds  are  used  this 
black  is  not  admissible,  simply  because, 
although  it  dries  quickly  and  hard,  yet  it  is 
always  soluble  in  turpentine,  and  when  a light 
or  coloured  ground  is  put  on  the  glass,  the 
black  rubs  up  and  smears,  so  we  see  that 
this  very  quality  which  makes  Brunswick 
black  invaluable  for  embossing  and  for  glass- 
gilding lu’ocesses  to  be  shortly  mentioned 
also,  makes  it  unsuitable  to  others.  Black 
japan  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  but  is  of 
so  brittle  a nature  that  it  requires  to  be 
quickly  worked,  or  it  is  liable  to  chip  in 
scraping  (to  be  described) ; we  therefore 
prefer  to  use  the  cabinet  varnish,  which  is 
colourless,  and  dries  hard  and  firm.  When 
writing  with  this  varnish,  a little  chrome 
yellow  should  be  rubbed  up  with  it,  so  that 
we  may  see  what  we  are  doing ; a very  little 
indeed  will  suffice. 

The  design  or  lines  of  letters  are  now 
pounced  or  traced  upon  the  gold,  using  either 
pipe-clay  in  powder,  charcoal,  or  Indian  red. 
The  design  must  be  placed  face  side  down- 
wards, and  the  letters  will  be  -written  back- 
rvards  way,  so  that  they  will  read  right 
through  the  glass.  In  many  cases  it  is  use- 
ful, -when  there  are  straight  lines  of  letters, 
to  place  a straight-edge  upon  the  top  and 
bottom  lines,  and  take  off  a line  of  gold  about 
one-eighth  wide  ; this  may  be  done  by  using 
the  end  of  a pencil-stick,  or  a piece  of  hard 
■wood.  We  thus  get  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  the  letters  perfectly  straight,  and  in  doing 
large  Egyptian  or  block  letters,  we  may  cut 
all  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  or 
edges,  quite  square  and  sharp  in  this  way. 
especially  if  we  use  the  f square.  In  ivriting 
small  letters,  the  writing  may  be  done  with- 
out these  lines  top  and  bottom,  but  are 
written  full — that  is  to  say,  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  the  letters  go  beyond  the  lines, 
and  are  cut  level  afterwards  with  a shai'p 
chisel  and  straight-edge,  and  any  inequalities 
or  bad  edges  may  be  cut  straight  in  the  same 
way.  A steel  straight-edge  is  the  best,  and 
the  chisel  should  be  an  ordinary  joiner's 
chisel,  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width. 
The  steel  is  laid  straight  on  the  line,  and  the 
chisel  pushed  along,  which  cuts  off  the 
colour  and  gold  perfectly  shaip  and  clear. 
Long  straight  lines  may  thus  be  made 
straight  and  equal  in  width.  When  the  whole 
is  written  and  squared  up,  the  superfluous 
goldmay  be  washed  off  with  damj)  cottonwool, 
which  takes  up  and  retains  it,  and,  of  course, 
becomes  very  valuable  ; for  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  there  is  more  gold  to  come  off  the  glass 
than  is  left  on.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  gild  to  the  exact 
form  of  the  letters,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  wise 
to  do  so,  except  in  very  large  letters,  as  it  is 
more  economical,  and  the  gold  is  brighter  if 
we  gild  lines  of  letters  solid : therefore  this 
auriferous  cotton  wool  is  taken  great  care  of, 
and  sold  to  the  gold-beaters,  who  burn  away 
the  cotton,  beat  out  the  gold  again,  and  we 
thus  use  it  again  and  again.  Flat  ornament 
in  gold  or  silver  is,  of  course,  done  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  described  for  letters. 
Etching  and  shading  by  lines  in  ornament, 
and  figures  in  gold  on  glass  aie,  of  course, 
done  in  a different  manner  to  the  above. 
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^Vhc^l  the  .cold  is  laid  on,  and  washed  with 
the  hot  water,  the  desi.cn  is  pounced  or  traced 
u])omhc  gold,  and  the  lines  are  cut  or  scraped 
out  -)vith  a stylus  of  box-wood,  or  any  other 
hardi  wood,  the  outline  first,  and  then  the 
shading,  in  single  lines,  with  cross  hatching. 
dVe  have  used  strips  of  whalebone,  of  an 
eighth  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  wide  ; these 
are  squared  at  the  ends,  and  then  jagged  or 
indented  at  the  end  with  a penknife  ; with 
this,  broad  shading  may  be  done  with  good 
effect.  Lines  may  also  be  run  by  cutting  a 
notch  of  the  required  width  of  the  line  on  a 
square-ended  piece  of  hard  wood  ; the  wood 
at  each  side  of  the  hollow  or  notch  clears  the 
gold  of  the  glass,  and  the  line  is  left  the  exact 
width  of  the  space  or  notch  between.  AYhen 
the  etching  and  shading  is  finished  the  shaded 
parts  may  be  jaainted  in  with  vegetable 
black,  mixed  with  varnish  ; or  if  the  design 
is  wholly  black,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gold,  Brunswick  black  may  be  used.  The 
superfluous  gold  is  now  washed  off,  and  those 
parts  required  to  be  coloured  are  laid  in  with 
the  necessary  tints. 

(To  he  continued.) 


HOVf  SMALL-POX  SPREADS.. 

Dr.  WHITiMORE,  in  his  last  montlil.y  medical 
report  for  Jlaryleboue,  .say.s ; “The  greatimport- 
aiice  of  properly  disinfecting'  linen,  &c.,  worn  b}'  an 
infected  person  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  narrative,  the  truth  of  which  I am  able  to 
vouch  for  : — Some  body  linen  worn  by  a person  wlio 
had  been  suffering  from  small-pox  was  sent  from  a 
family  in  Loudon  to  their  laundress  at  Hendon,  'with 
a caution  not  to  mix  it  with  other  linen,  but  wash  it 
separately.  This  caution  th6  laundress  disregarded, 
and  the  following  are  the  known  results ; others  there 
probablj'  are,  but  as  yet  I have  not  been  informed  of 
them.  The  son  of  the  laundress,  who  had  the 
handling  of  the  linen,  took  the  disease  and  died,  her 
daughter  also,  and  one  of  the  washerwomen,  took  it ; 
the  latter  carried  it  homo  to  her  own  family,  and 
other  persons  livin.g  in  the  same  village  have  taken 
it.  In  a family  at  Stanmore  for  whom  tliis  laun- 
dress washed,  tlic  servant  took  the  disease  and  died, 
a child  of  the  family  also  took  it,  but  recovered.  In 
a family  living  ' in  this  parish,  whose  washing  also 
went  to  this  ■ laundress,  three  female  servants  took 
the  disease,  one  of  them  severely,  but  all  of  them — 
who  have  been  treated  in  our  own  hospital — are  now 
convalescent ; their  master  and  mistress  escaped,  and 
probably  for  this  reason,  on  the  week  when  the  in- 
fected linen  was  washed,  their  own  body  linen  was 
not  sent.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  punish  the 
offenders  in  this  case,  but  from  the  difficulties  which 
surround  it,  they  will  not,  I fear,  be  successful.  ” 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 

FJlOJt  OUK  CORRE.SPOXDENT. 

WHEN  the  Spectator  was  accompanying  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  “ on  the  water  to 
Spring  Garden,”  the  good  old  knight  “ bid  him 
observe  how  thick  the  city  was  set  with  churches.” 
He  might  have  said  the  same  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
cry  is  still  “ they  come.”  A mission  church  is  about 
to  be  built  in  Peter.shill-road  by  the  congregation  of 
the  “ Free  ” Tron.  The  style  is  Gothic,  the  cost  is  to 
be  about  £-1,000,  and  the  accommodation  is  to  be 
for  a thousand  worsliippers.  The  United  Presby- 
terian body  is  about  to  build  a church  at  the  corner 
of  Taylor  aud  Albert-streets,  for  seven  hundred  of 
a congre.gation,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £3,000,  and  also 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  congregation  of  “ Free  ” 
S.  Enoch’s  intends  building  in  Uumbarton-road. 
The  site  is  one  that  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
skilful  architect.  A church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  for 
the  United  Presbyterians,  is  in  progress  in  Cumber- 
land-street.  Further,  this  active  and  influential  de- 
nomination is  having  one  of  its  oldest  meeting- 
houses, that  in  Duke-street,  re-fronted.  And  tire 
Kirk-of-Scotland,  unaffrighted  by  any  vision  of 
“disestablishment”  that  may  be  looming  in  the 
future,  is  about  to  Iniild  a place  of  worship  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  South-side  Park. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a Town  Hall  for  Hillhead 
— one  of  those  parasitical  little  burghs  that  live  upon 
Glasgow,  and  withal  are  independent — was  laid  on 
Saturday  with  much  Masonic  ceremonial.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Bell ; the  cost 
will  be  about  £!),000  ; and  the  style  is  Greek — the 
style  in  which  tlie  architects  commenced  their  pro- 
fessional career  in  Glasgow  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  they  were  the  successful  competitors  for 


the  City  and  County  Offices  and  the  Merchants’ 
House.  In  the  Hillhead  new  building  there  will  be 
a piddic  hall,  a conrt-hou.se,  a commissioners’  room, 
town-clerk’s,  fiscal’s,  collector’s,  and  other  offices,  a 
police-office,  fire-engine  station,  &c. 

Among  the  plans  fhat  “jiassod  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court”  last  court-day  were  those  by  Mr.  Honeyman 
of  an  intended  addition  to  the  Western  Club-house. 
In  this  addition  Mr.  Honeyman  will  likely  have 
some  difficulties  to  overcome.  Although  the  eleva- 
tion towards  Buchanan-street  has  great  dignity,  re- 
sulting chiefly  from  breadth  of  treatment  and  large 
masses  of  dead  wall,  the  elevation  towards  S. 
Vincent-street — that  to  which  Mr.  Honeyman  is 
about  to  add — is  comiiaratively  common]ilace,  the 
facade  being  short,  the  voids  many,  and  the  solids 
narrow,  and  to  continue  its  fenestration  would  be 
certainly  not  to  imiirove  it,  while  to  venture  fin  the 
part  added  upon  a different  disposition  would  be 
alike  to  risk  a violation  of  the  unities  and  to  divide 
the  building  into  separate  sections.  Nor  will  the 
(lifticrdty  be  lessened  by  the  regular,  yet  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  main  entablature’s  consoles.  'I’here 
is  a difficulty,  but  there  is  also  an  opportunity — an 
opportunity  of  giving  a <lignity  to  the  S.  Vincent- 
street  elevation  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  eleva- 
tion towards  Buchanan-street. 

Mr.  Burnet  of  Glasgow  has  been  the  successful 
com]ietitor  for  the  new  otfices  of  the  Clydesdale 
Banking  Company.  The  building — the  principal 
“ event  ” of  the  season — will  be  proceeded  witli  im- 
mediately. 

Among  notable  buildings  presently  in  progress 
are  an  addition  to  the  County  Offices,  by  jMessrs. 
Clarke  and  Bell;  business  premises  now  nearly  com- 
pleted,, for  Mr.  .Tohn  Orr  Ewing,  by  Mr.  .Tames 
Thomson ; offices  for  the  Scottish  "Widows’  Fund 
Assurance  Company,  by  Messrs.  Poddie  and 
Kinnear,  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  which  may  be  found 
a lesson  how  to  draw  and  how  to  model  Italian 
ornament ; dwellings  aud  shops  at  Bridgeton  Cross, 
by  Mr.  James  Thomson ; store.s,  &c.,  for  Bailie 
jiorison,  by  IMr.  Bromhead,  with  their  excellent 
sculpture  in  wood  of  S.  George  aud  the  Dragon,  by 
Messrs.  Kay  and  Reid  ; and  business  premises  in 
Union-street,  by  Alexander  Thomson,  possessed  of 
his  usual  originality,  but  without  his  usual  vigour. 

Of  the  more  interesting  incidents  in  our  archi- 
tectural world,  I may  mention  jMr.  George  Thomson 
(of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  George  Thomson,  the 
widely-known  architects  in  Greek),  leaving  the  pro- 
fession for  missionary  enterprise  in  AV'estern  Africa. 
This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  detail  the  nature 
of  this  enterprise,  suffice  it  that  it  is  as  original  as 
it  is  disinterested.  Mr.  Thomson  goes  out  on  his 
own  responsibility,  at  his  own  charges,  and,  although 
an  office-bearer  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
wholly  independent  of  any  ecclesiastical  machinery. 
Part  of  his  self-imposed  work  is  to  found  a sani- 
tarium for  missionaries  aud  a training  college  for 
natives. 


PARK-LANE  AND  HAMILTON-PLACE.* 

SIR, — I am  anxious,  by  your  leave,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  present  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing Park-lane  in  connection  with  its  continuation 
through  Hamiltou-place,  now  at  last  in  progress. 

The  traffic  down  Park-lane  going  north  and 
south,  and  passing  from  Paddington  to  Victoria 
Station  and  Belgravia,  is  great  aud  increasing.  It 
joins  Piccadilly  on  a level,  crossing  the  great  tide 
which  flows  east  and  west,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a more  dangerous  spot  than  Hyde  Park- 
corner,  where  the  glut  of  cross  streams  of  traffic 
attains  its  maximum. 

"What  is  wanted  is  a complete  separation  of  the 
north  and  south  from  the  east  aud  west  traffic,  and 
the  avoidance  of  a level  crossing.  This  may  now 
be  done  bj'  continuing  Park-lane  along  the  side  of 
Hamilton-place  at  a low  level,  passing  under 
Piccadilly,  and  across  a corner  of  Hyde  Park  and 
the  garden  of  Buckingham  Palace  in  a cutting 
crossed  by  bridges.  The  upper  outlet  would  be  in 
Park-lane,  near  to  Stanhope-gate,  some  300  yards 
from  Piccadilly ; the  lower  outlet  wordd  be  in  Gros- 
venor-place,  about  dOO  yards  from  Hyde  Park- 
corner,  nearly  opposite  to  Chester -street.  The 
present  roadways  in  Piccadilly  and  Constitution- 
hill  would  be  carried  over  the  low-level  road  on 
bridges. 

The  new  descending  road  would  not  interfere 
with  Llamilton-place,  but  woidd  he  parallel  .to  it, 
and  separated  by  a balustrade.  It  would  not  affect 
the  improvement  now  in  progress,  but  would  be  an 
addition  to  it,  and  would  widen  Hamilton-place. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  sejiarate  the 
cross  streams  of  traffic,  and  would  gveatly  relieve 

* From  the  Tunes. 


Hyde  Park-corner  from  the  <langer  which  now 
exists  there,  and  which  will  be  increased  by  the 
opening  of  Hamilton-place. 

There  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  this  suggestion,  and  as  little  or  no  land 
•W(julil  bo  needed  the  expense  cmdd  not  be 
largo.  The  bridges  might  be  made  ornamental,  and 
the  corner  of  the  park  aiul  garden  is  so  remote  from 
Buckingham  Palace  that  the  pirivacy  of  the  latter 
would  not  be  affected.  Grosvenor-place  is  already 
much  lower  than  Piccadilly,  so  that  the  aiii)roach 
from  that  side  presents  no  difficulty  of  gradients. 
The  de.sccnt  on  the  Park-lane  sale  wouhl  not  be 
steeper  than  Regent-street  or  St.  James’.s-street. 

1 should  add  that  the  iilea  of  this  improvement 
was  first  suggested  to  me  by  a leading  member  of 
the  medical  staff  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  than 
whom  none  can  better  estimate  the  perils  of  Hyde- 
Park-corner. — I am,  &c.,  Enw.tRU  JI.  B.vuuv. 

'21,  Abingdon-street,  iMay  13. 

O 

THE  "WINDOW-BLIND  OF  THE  PERIOD- 

WE  have  had  submitted  to  us  by  ^Messrs.  Hodkin- 
son  and  Clarke,  of  Birmingham,  specimens  of  a 
new  Venetian  blind  manufactured  b}-  them,  which  well 
deserves  public  attention.  The  blinds  are  manu- 
factured in  thin  sheet  iron,  with  the  edges  and 
holes  folded  over  to  prevent  friction  on  the  tapes 
and  cords.  The  metallic  window-blind  never  -wants 
repaiiiting,  can  be  fixed  in  half  the  .space  required 
by  the  ordinary  wooden  lath  blind,  has  an  eleg.ant 
appear.ance,  and  is  fire-proof.  The  colour.s,  whicli 
can  be  varied  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser, 
are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  at  a tem- 
perature of  170  degi-ees,  and  an  enamel  is  thus 
produced  having  a perfect!}'  hard  face,  and  yet  of 
a sufficiently  flexible  nature  not  to  chip  or  blister 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


C03IPETITION. 

Leed.s. — The  committee  of  the  Corporation  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  twelve  designs  sent  in 
for  the  alteration  of  the  east  side  of  the  Central 
Market,  aud  the  improvement  of  the  market  itself, 
have  agreed  to  award  the  first  premium  (£75)  to 
No.  11,  motto  “Practical;”  and  the  second  (T40> 
to  No.  4,  motto;  “ Vive  et  Vivas.”  Mr.  "William 
Swallow,  Belgrave-street,  Leeds,  is  the  author  of 
the  first  design ; and  that  which  to  the  committee 
seemed  next  in  order  of  merit  was  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  T.  Dyne  Steel,  C.E.  (from  whose 
designs  Leeds  new  bridge  will  be  built)  ami  IMr.  E. 
A.  Lansdowne,  architect,  Newport,  iMonmouthshire. 
Mr.  Swallow’s  design  represents  an  elevation  in  the- 
Italian  st}'le,  with  a rtinge  of  shops  and  four  storeys, 
for  the  east  side  of  the  market.  It  retains  un- 
broken the  Grecian  character  of  the  Duncan-street 
entrance  to  the  market,  but  shows  a re-arrangement 
of  the  interior,  with  a gallery  running  round.  Mr. 
Swallow  gives  three  alternate  estimates  in  accordance 
with  varying  suggestions,  and  to  cost  respectively 
£7,500,  £7,000,  or  £.5,000.  The  leading  feature  of 
the  design  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Steel  and  Lansdowne, 
as  is  the  case  -with  several  others,  is  the  utilising  of 
the  present  building  externally,  aud  this  they  pro- 
pose to  accompli.sh  by  building  a new  eastern  eleva- 
tion in  the  same  style  as  the  present  Duncan-street 
elevation,  the  latter  to  be  cleaned  down  and  slightly 
embellished.  They  propose  to  sweep  away  the 
whole  of  the  present  roof,  and  substitute  one  of  iron 
princip.als  and  girders,  aud  to  have  a balcony  similar 
to  that  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  only  wider,  with  shops 
leading  from  it.  Their  estimate  of  cost  of  recon- 
struction is  £(i,l)88  14s.  2d.  Four  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful designs  have  estimates  attached  ranging  from 
£4,000  to  £5,000.  One  estimate  is  as  low  as 
£1,085,  exclusive  of  inside  alterations  and  the  cost 
of  a dome  ; and  another  estimate,  -without  reserva- 
tion, is  as  low  as  £2,120. 

^ — c 

A Cri.txT  OF  THE  FoREST. — The  New  York 
Times  states  that  a soUd  section  cut  from  one  of  the 
original  “ big  trees  ” of  Calaveros  county,  Cali- 
fornia is  in  New  Aork,  on  its  way  to  a European 
museum.  Five  men  were  employed  twenty-five  days 
in  cutting  down  this  huge  tree;  its  height  was  302 
feet,  and  its  largest  diameter  32  feet.  The  specimen 
was  cut  at  a distance  of  20  feet  from  the  base.  The 
stump  is  covered  over,  and  is  now  used  as  a ball- 
room, being  so  large  that  thirty-two  persons  can 
dance  a double  cotillion  on  it,  and  leave  room  for  the 
band  and  spectators.  If  one  has  sufficient  patience, 
the  age  of  the  tree  might  be  determined  by  count- 
ing the  annular  rings ; but,  to  save  trouble,  it  has 
been  already  ascertained  that  there  are  more  than 
2,500  of  them,  each  representing  a year. 
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KEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HANU-RAILING.* 
(^Continued from  page  346.) 

Plate  32. — Construction  of  Wreath  Landing 
ON  Circular  Stairs. 

I^IGURE  1.  The  position  of  this  landing  show.s 
that  the  level  rail  must  he  continued  around 
tlie  curve.  Fix  upon  the  joints,  say  A and  P.  This 
leaves  two  risers  from  joint  A to  the  floor.  Draw 
tangents  P H and  II  A extended.  The  length  of 
A 1!  is  unknown  until  the  tangents  P,  II,  A and 
winder  are  unfolded.  This  is  shown  at — 

Fig.  2.  Letters  P,  II,  A stand  in  same  position 
as  those  on  plan.  Winders  in  like  manner.  The 
rail  on  pitch  and  level  have  intersected  at  C. 

The  perpendicular  from  C gives  A B,  which 
transfer  to  tangent  on  left.  Draw  from  B touching 
circle  at  N in  such  manner  as  to  make  seat  N O 
square  with  N B. 

Fig.  3 shows  construction  of  mould  for  wreath 
landing.  The  line  B N gives  ordinate. 

Draw  from  A parallel  with  it.  Let  D L,  the 
height  equal  that  of  B C on  the  right.  .loin  N L 
extended.  Square  over  lines.  Then  let  L A equal 
D A.  Make  N C equal  N B.  .Join  A C.  This  line, 
to  be  correct,  must  equal  pitch  A C on  the  right. 

Complete  the  mould  as  usual.  Its  application  is 
to  keep  the  joint  N fair  with  that  of  the  stuff,  and 
line  N C stand  opposite  that  made  b}-  bevel  shown 
on  square  section. 

• Fig.  4 is  the  mould  for  piece  of  wreath  to  stand 
over  live  winders,  and  joins  that  on  the  landing. 
The  construction  being  a repetition  of  that  given  in 

*Thie  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Kobbrt 
RtDDKLL’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Thiladelphia, 
and  bj  Trubuer  and  Co.,  London. 


preceding  plate.  For  example  : Draw  a line  in  any 
direction,  say  that  marked  “ Height  and  ordinate.” 
Take  ati3'  jjoint,  say  If.  Square  over  the  seat. 

Let  R,  K,  V equal  O,  II,  A on  plan.  Make  V L 
parallel  with  ordinate.  Let  R O,  the  height,  equal 
that  of  A E on  the  right.  Join  L O extended. 
Make  O N equal  0 L.  Square  over  the  lines.  Let 
L P and  N A equal  L V.  Also  make  0 H equal 
R K.  .loin  A II  and  H P.  These  lines  must  equal 
pitches  on  the  right  having  corresponding  letters. 

To  find  the  length  of  elliptic  curve  : Let  R T equal 
R V.  Set  off  on  each  side  of  T half  -width  of  rail. 
Then  draw  parallel  with  L V cutting  pitch.  Find 
the  points  to  insert  pins,  and  sweep  the  mould 
with  a string. 

Observe  at  Fig.  2. — The  underside  of  rail  rests 
on  risers  2'2,  and  covers  five  winders.  This  being 
the  pitch,  it  gives  the  heights,  and  a proper  direction 
for  the  construction  of  moulds. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management. 
• — Sir  W.  Tite  obtained  leave  on  Wednesdaj"  week  to 
bring  in  abill  for  consolidating,  with  amendments,  the 
Building  Acts  relating  to  the  metropolis ; for  re- 
g'ulating  the  formation  of  streets,  and  of  sewers  and 
drains  in  the  metropolis,  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  thereto,  and  the  bill  was  read  a first  time. 

The  Hospitals  at  Stockwell. — Sir  M.  H. 
Breach,  on  Thursday  week,  asked  the  President  of 
the  Poor-law  Board  whether  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  on  sev’eral  occasions  recenth’ 
the  new  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals  at  Stockwell 
had  been  without  water  for  several  hours  at  a time; 
in  spite  of  repeated  representations  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  M'ater  Com- 
panies, In'  whom  the  supply'  should  be  provided, 
and  whether  any  steps  could  bo  taken  to  remedj-  so 


serious  an  evil. — Mr.  Stansfeld,  in  reply,  stated  that 
since  the  hou.  baronet  had  given  notice  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  had  receivial  a communication  fiom  the 
engineer  of  the  waterworks,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  as  to  the  alleged  deficiency  of 
supplj'  to  the  hospitals  in  question.  It  appcareil 
from  that  explanation  that  one  of  the  main  pipes 
had  been  broken,  but  that  the  most  prompt  steps  had 
be  taken  to  rejiiiir  it,  and  there  was  no  doubt  now  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  to  the  hospitals  referred  to. 

Rivers  Pollution. — In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  F’riday  last,  Mr.  Bruce,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ka}'- 
Shuttleworth,  said  he  had  urged  upon  the  printers 
all  possible  dispatch  in  the  prep.aration  of  the  third 
report  of  the  Ro^-al  Commission  on  Rivers  Pollution, 
but  could  not  state  when  it  would  be  delivered  to 
members. 

The  Wellington  Monument. — Earl  Cadogau 
gave  notice  on  Monday  that  as  he  had  observed 
that  reference  had  been  made  in  the  other  House  to 
an  arrangement  which  had  boon  entered  into  for  the 
completion  of  the  Wellington  monument,  he  would 
ask  on  F’ridaj'  next  what  the  nature  of  the  arr.ange- 
ment  was. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  he 
would  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Metropolitan  Tramways. — On  the  Tramwaj-s 
Provisional  Orders  being  proposed  to  be  read  a 
second  time,  Mr.  S.  Booth  objected  to  the  bill,  as 
authorising  the  introduction  of  tramwiij’S,  not  onlj- 
over  the  bridges,  but  into  the  very  heart  of  the  City. 
— Mr.  Collins  thought  the  subject  ought  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  especially  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — Mr.  F^rtescue  said 
the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  consider 
these  provisional  orders  before  thej'  were  laid  before 
the  House.  If  any  objections,  however,  were  made 
to  them  he  would  move  to  have  them  referred  to  a 
select  committee. — Mr.  B.  Hope  thought  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  took  too  limited  a view  of  the 
matter,  and  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  may  or  may  not  petition  against 
it. — Mr.  Locke  thought  it  was  a great  hardship  that 
tr.amwaj'S  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  AVest- 
minster-bridge.  He  could  not  understand  why  the 
members  for  the  City  allo-n'-ed  a tramw.ay  to  cross 
London-bridge,  where  the  greatest  traffic  existed, 
and  not  allow  it  to  go  over  Westminster-bridge.  He 
would  move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. — Mr. 
Dodson  opposed  the  motion  for  adjournment.  If 
there  were  no  jirivate  petitions  against  the  bill,  still 
sufficient  time  would  be  allowed,  in  accordance  with 
the  standing  orders,  to  consider  the  matter  while  the 
bill  was  in  committee. — Mr.  Lcemau  said  there  were 
no  rules  bj'  which  private  parties  could  go  before  a 
committee,  and  even  if  that  were  so  why  should 
they  be  put  to  the  expense  of  emplojung  counsel  to 
prevent  the  nuisance  created,  and  about  to  be 
created,  bj-  the  construction  of  those  tramways  ? — 
Mr.  F’owler  supported  the  motion  for  adjournment. 
— Mr.  C.  I’ortescue  consented  to  the  motion  for  ad- 
journment, and  the  debate  was  adjourded  accord- 
iiiglj'. 

London  Street  Tramways  (Kensington, 
Westminster,  and  City  Lines)  Bill. — On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Charley  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a second  time 
that  day  six  months. — Mr.  Sclater-Booth  hoped  the 
hou.  member  would  not  feel  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  House  upon  his  amendment,  because  from  the 
notice  given  on  this  subject  by  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works  the  House  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  fully  considering  the  quostiou  before 
the  bill  had  finally  passed.  He  would  remind  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  discussion  the  previous  night  in  respect 
to  the  pirovisional  order  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  then  made. — Mr.  C. 
Fortescue  said,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  as  to 
proceeding  by  provisional  orders,  he  was  anxious 
that  those  orders  should  be  referred  to  the  same, 
committee  as  that  on  the  tramway  bills.  With 
respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he 
thought  that  the  House  would  stultify  itself  if  thej' 
adopted  it,  after  their  declaration  of  last  j'ear.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  hoped  that  the  hou.  member  would  take 
the  advice  offered  to  him  not  to  press  his  amend- 
ment.— Mr.  C.  Forster  intimated  that  the  promoters 
of  those  bills  had  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works. — Mr.  Charlej'  then 
withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  bill  was  read  a < 
second  time,  as  was  also  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Tramways  (Westminster-bridge  and  Battersea  Park, 
&c..  Extensions)  Bill.  The  followmg  instruction,  of 
which  notice  was  given  bj'  Mr.  AjTton,  -was  then 
agreed  to  : — “ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  tramwaj’S  bills  that  they  do  inquire 
and  specialh'  report  to  the  House  whether  ^t  is 
expedient  to  laj'  down  tramwaj’s  over  the  approaches 
to  this  House,  and  if  so,  whether  the}'  should  be 
subject  to  any  aud  what  conditions.” 


The  Govenmient  has  decided  on  the  erection  of  a 
large  convict  prison  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  to  ac- 
commodate 1,000  convicts.  The  new  buildings  arc 
to  be  erected  entirely  by  convicts  from  tlie  neigh- 
bouring convict  prison  at  Chatham,  wheie  there  arc 
at  present  between  1,600  and  1,700. 
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ClinUCIIKS  AND  CUArELS. 

BATinviCK. — Last  week  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
consecrated  the  new  sanctuary,  chancei,  and  nave 
which  have  been  ailded  to  S.  .Toim  the  Baptist  s 
Church,  Bathwick.  The  originai  structure  was  built 
in  18G2.  The  style  of  architecture— Early  English 
is  ill  keeping  with  that  of  the  old  edifice,  the  archi- 
tect (Jlr.  Bloinlield,  of  Loudon)  having  designed 
both.  With  the  late  additions,  the  church  will  ac- 
commodate about  900  worshippers — 600  in  excess  of 
the  original  number.  The  reredos  is  in  mosaic  work, 
the  subject  being  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.’ 
The  sedilia  is  relieved  with  pillars  of  Devonshire 
marble  ornamented  with  foliage,  and  the  sacrariiim 
is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  chancel  screen,  of 
Bath  stone,  with  Devonshire  marble  columns,  is 
adorned  with  alabaster  panels  in  the  fai;'ade,  and 
with  a cross  of  the  like  material,  which  surrounds 
the  whole.  The  nave  is  built  of  Bath  stone,  the 
walls  being  pricked  out  ip  the  early  irregular  style, 
Avith  the  view  of  rendering  it  possible  to  fresco  them 
at  any  future  time.  The  following  were  the  con- 
tractors for  the  Avork  ; — Masonry,  iMr^G.  C.  Mann, 
Bathwick;  carving,  Mr.  Earp,  Kennington-road, 
Lambeth;  tiling,  Mr.  Packer,  Ilarrington-place, 
Bath;  Avoodwork,  ^Ir.  E.  Mercer,  Morford-street. 
The  costof  the  work  just  completed  is  about  £4,000. 

Bisiiopsbouhne. — The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
■bur3'’s  commissary  has  lost  no  time  in  taking  in 
hand  the  restoration  of  his  church  at  Bishop-sbourne, 
which  was  the  home  of  Richard  Elooker.  IMr.  Sand- 
ford  proposes  to  undertake  a thorough  repair  and 
restoration  of  this  ancient  and  picturesque  church, 
under  the  advice  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  Avho  proposes  to  open  to  Anew  the^  timbers  of 
the  roofs,  to  renerv  the  stone  work  of  Avindows,  the 
greater  part  of  Avhich  is  in  a very  shattered  condition, 
and  to  reseat  the  nave  and  aisles.  To  complete  all  the 
works  recommended  by  Mr.  Scott  Avill,  it  is  estimated, 
inA'ohm  an  outlay  of  £1,900  or  £2,000. 

Bridgnorth. — On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  tOAver  of  S.  Leonard’s  Church,  Bridg- 
north, was  laid.  The  old  tower  was  taken  doAvn  some 
time  since,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  architect, 
who  considered  the  buttress  on  the  north  side  to  be  very 
dangerous.  Several  ancient  stones,  of  Norman  ap- 
pearance, Avere  found  and  reported  upon,  and  are 
preserved  to  be  used  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  new 
tower.  In  August  last  tenders  were  solicited  from 
well-knoAvn  building  firms,  and  estimates  sent  accord- 
ingly, Avhen  Messrs.  Estcourt’s  (Gloucester)  tender 
Avas  accepted,  at  £4,100,  exclusive  of  pinnacles, 
chimes,  clock,  stained-glass  windows,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses. 

Burton-Pedavardine. — The  church  of  Burton- 
PedAvardine,  Lincoln,  Avas  re-opened  on  the  2nd  inst. 
The  church  has  naAm  and  well-developed  chancel 
(Avith  an  unrestored  chapel  on  the  north  side),  and 
accommodates  about  120  persons.  It  is  in  the 
Geometrical  Decorated  style,  and  has  been  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  of 
Sleaford.  The  Pre-Norman  fragments  built  in  the 
Avest  Avail  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  building. 

Byfield. — On  Wednesday  fortnight  Byfield  parish 
church,  Northampton,  was  reopened,  after  thorough 
restoration.  The  church  consists  of  a nave,  north 
and  south  aisles  and  transept,  south  porch,  and 
chancel,  with  a lofty  embattled  tower,  flanked  by 
four  multangular  embattled  turrets,  and  surmounted 
by  a handsome  slender  spire.  The  south  porch  is 
A ery  large  and  handsome.  The  edifice  is  principally 
in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  western  front  is  ornamented  with  three  niches, 
haA'ing  prelecting  canopies  beautifully  wrought.  The 
church  has  been  restored  according  to  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne.  The  fabric  generally  has 
been  restored,  the  inside  of  the  church  having  been 
thoroughly  renoA’’ated.  The  old  oaken  high-backed 
seats  have  been  replaced  by  modern,  substantial  open 
seats  of  oak,  the  oak  of  the  old  seats  being  utilised 
in  the  construction  of  the  ncAV.  The  old  seats  were 
greatly  enriched  Avith  a A’ariety  of  ornamental 
carving,  and  this,  as  far  as  possible,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  neAv  seats,  which  are  placed  on  a raised 
floor.  Formerly  an  unsightly  gallery  in  the  south 
ai.sle,  and  another  at  the  Avest  end,  blocking  up  a 
comely  toAver  arch,  ebsfigured  the  fair  proportions 
of  the  church.  These  have  been  removed.  The 
builder  was  Mr,  Cornish,  of  North  Walsbam,  Nor- 
folk. 

CiiiTTEEiiAMPTON. — The  work  of  restoring  the 
old  parish  churcli  at  Chittlebamj  ton  is  progTessing 
favourably.  The  Avork  has  turned  out  to  be  a much 
more  arduous  undertaking  than  Avas  as  first  supposed. 
Already  the  north  Avails,  in  consequence  of  their 
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foundation  being  aboA'C  the  floor-line,  and  their 
bearing  outwards  scA^eral  inches  more  than  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  roof,  have  been 
completely  taken  doAvn,  their  foundation  sunk  to  the 
proper  de]>th,  and  the  Avhole  is  noAV  being  built  Avith 
buttresses,  so  as  to  safely  counteract  the  spreading 
tendency  of  the  roof.  The  north  Avails,  Avhen  complete, 
are  to  liave  IIa'c  iicav  AvindoAvs  in  the  Gothic  style, 
so  that  henceforth  all  the  AvindoAvs  of  the  church  Avill 
be  in  unison  and  harmony  Avith  one  another.  These 
Avorks  are  in  addition  to  the  original  contract,  but  it 
is  honed  that  the  restoration  Avill  be  completed  in 
NoA’einber  next,  Mr.  llayAvard  is  the  architect. 

Church  Extension. — The  Incorporated  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  ami 
Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  usual 
monthly  meeting  on  Monday  last,  at  7,  Whitehall, 
S.W.  ; the  Bi.shop  of  Llamlaff  in  the  chain  There 
were  also  present  the  Dean  of  Fork,  Sir  A\  alter  C. 
.James,  Bart.,  Archdeacon  Harrison  ; the  Revs.  Canon 
Nepean,  A.  Cazenove,  John  Evans,  II.  A.  Giraud,  and 
S.  yV.  Llovd  ; Messrs.  George  Cowburn,  J.  F.  France, 
Edmund  Pepys,  Arthur  Powell,  Wm.  Rivington,  and 
Rev.  Geo.  Ainslie,  M.A.,  Secretary.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects : 
Rebuilding  the  church  at  AberajTon,  Cardigan ; en- 
larging or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation 
in  the  churches  at  Bryngwyn,  near  Newport,  Mon- 
mouth ; Cockfield,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk ; Holt,  near 
Wrexham  ; jMuch  CoAvarne,  near  Bromyard ; Off- 
ham,  near  Maidstone  ; and  Woodhurst,  near  St.  Ives. 
Under  urgent  circumstances  the  grants  formerly  made 
tOAvards  building  the  church  of  ClerkeiiAvell,  St. 
Peter’s,  Ijondon ; rebuilding  the  churches  at 
Llanfaglan,  near  Carnarvon,  and  ShaAV,  in  the  parish 
of  PrestAvich,  Lancashire;  and  towards  reseating  and 
restoring  the  church  at  Llanarth,  near  New  Quay, 
Cardigan,  Avere  each  increased.  Grants  Avere  also 
made  from  the  School  Charch  and  Mission  House 
Fund  towards  building,  &c.,  school  or  mission 
churches  at  Baildon,  near  Leeds,  Bodmin,  St. 
Leonards,  Cornwall,  and  Unstone,  in  the  parish  of 
Dronfield,  near  Sheffield. 

Dalry. — The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  of  a 
new  Presbyterian  Church  at  Dairy,  R.B.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Gothic,  and  in  plan  it  will  be 
cruciform,  AAdth  square  toAA^er  and  spire  at  east  end. 
The  church  inside  is  37ft.  Gin.  breadth,  90ft.  in  length, 
Avith  tAvo  transepts  extending  18ft.  back,  and  37ft. 
in  breadth.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  1,100 
people.  The  cost  of  the  building  wiU  be  about 
£5,000.  Mr.  David  Thomson,  I. A.,  of  Glasgow,  is 
the  architect. 

Eleesaiere  Port. — A new  church  has  been  con- 
secrated at  Ellesmere  Port,  Cheshire.  1 he  building 
is  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Penson  & Ritchie,  archi- 
tects, Chester,  and  the  buikler  is  John  Roberts, 
Chester.  It  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  transepts, 
Avith  organ  chamber  and  A'estry  respectively  adjoin- 
ing those  transepts,  ami  a bell  toAver  to  the  south. 
The  church  is  well  lighted  from  without,  and  is 
neatly  furnished  in  the  interior,  the  pews  being  open, 
and  capable  of  seating  about  360  persons. 

Leigh. — On  Monday  afternoon  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a neiy  parish 
church  for  the  toAvn  of  Leigh.  It  is  being  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  church  of  S.  klary  the  Virgin, 
the  toAver  of  Avhich,  supposed  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. , Avill,  however,  be  retained.  From 
the  fact  of  the  figures  1616  being  found  carved  upon 
one  of  the  beams  in  the  nave  roof,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  body  of  the  original  church  Avas  built  in  or 
about  that  date.  The  new  church  is  to  be  built  m 
the  Early  Perpendicular  style,  and  the  line  of  the  old 
walls  is  to  a great  extent  to  be  followed.  It  will 
haA'e  tAvo  galleries,  one  to  to  the  west,  the  other  on 
the  north  side,  and  it  is  expected  to  accommodate 
between  900  and  1,000  people.  Messrs.  Paley  and 
Austen,  of  Lancaster,  are  the  architects,  and  they 
estimate  that  the  chnrch  will  cost  fully  £8,000. 
The  nave  is  to  be  86ft.  long  by  23ft.  wide ; the  north 
aisle  will  be  13ft.,  and  the  south  aisle  14ft.  3m. 
wide.  The  chancel  is  to  be  38ft.  long  and  23ft. 
Avide,  Avith  aisles  on  each  side.  The  beautiful  roof 
of  the  old  Tyldesley  chapel  on  the  north,  with  its 
ancient  moulding  and  tracery,  is  to  be  re-used  in  a 
corresponding  position  in  the  neAV  building.  The 
roof  and  seats  of  the  church  Avill  be  of  pitch  pine, 
and  the  church  Avill  be  lined  throughout  internally 
Avith  ashlar  stone.  Mr.  Yates,  of  Everton,  Liver- 
lAOol,  is  the  contractor. 

Lynbiouth. — The  Free  and  Open  Church  or 
chapel-of-ease  at  Lynmouth,  Devon,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  which  Avas  laid  nearly  tAVO  years  ago, 
is  noAV  roofed  in,  and  Avonld  have  been  ready  for 
consecration  last  year  but  for  AAunt  of  funds.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  stoppage  of  the  AVorks  in  March  last, 
£1,061 18s.  8d.  had  beenreceiA’ed,  and  £1,022  18s.  8d. 
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expeniled,  leaving  a balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  Committee  (d'  133.  A sum  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  contract  for  the  buihling  has  been  borroAA'ed 
by  the  vicar,  and  tlic  work  is  now  rajiidly  jirogress- 
ing  towards  completion.  There  Avill  be  £390  due  to 
the  contractors  on  the  completion  of  tlic  church, 
their  contract  being  for  £1,1 9t).  From  £209  to  £251* 
Avill  be  required  tor  enclo.sing,  litting-up,  gates,  and 
extras  connected  Avith  the  building.  Ncitlier  com- 
munion table,  furniture  tor  the  holy  table,  font, 
pulpit,  or  fittings,  are  yet  provided. 

North  Kensington. — Tlie  Bi.shop  of  London 
consecrated  on  Wednesday,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
congregation,  chiefly  ladies,  a handsome  neAV  brick- 
built  church,  Avith  Gothic  roof  and  belfry,  to  be  here- 
after surmounted  by  a spire.  The  edifiee  has  been 
dedicated  to  S.  Michael.  The  interior  of  tlie  church 
is  primitively  simple,  devoid  of  all  attempts  at  orna- 
mentation, Avithout  galleries,  and  sufficiently  light 
and  lofty.  Tlie  seats  are  altogether  open,  and  Avill 
probably  accommodate  800  persons.  The  altar 
forms  a semi-circular  recess  at  the  eastern  end,  Avitb 
a high  gilded  dome,  and  seem  through  an  arch  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  unveiled  ark  of  a JeAvisli 
synagogue. 

Plymouth. — A iicav  pulpit  has  just  been  com  - 
pleted  at  S.  AndreAv’s  Church,  I’lymoutli,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  James  Hine,  architect,  of  that  toAvn. 
The  erection  is  in  the  I’erpendicular  style,  and  is  of 
Bath  stone  and  Devonshire  marble,  standing  on  a 
strong  and  finely-moulded  base  of  grey  Corni.sh 
granite  from  Messrs.  Freeman  & Sons’  quarries  at 
Penryn.  This  stem  or  base  is  relieAxd  Avith  great 
effect  by  slender  columns  of  red  Dartmoor  granite  at 
either  angle.  The  plan  of  the  upper  part  is  octa- 
gonal, the  main  portion  being  of  Corsham  (Bath) 
stone  of  exceedingly  close  grain,  whilst  the  panels, 
columns,  and  angles  are  a very  fine  specimen  of 
Devonshire  marble  from  the  Ipplepen  quarries,  near 
NeAvton.  The  marble  is  red,  relieved  by  well  marked 
veins  of  cream  colour.  In  the  centre  panel,  facing 
doAvn  the  church  and  standing^  upon  a moulded 
base,  is  a figure  of  S.  Andrew  in  Caen  stone,  and 
this  forms  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  pulpit. 
The  capitals  and  cornices  are  profusely  carved  with 
delicate  Gothic  foliage.  The  pulpit  is  fitted  with  a 
brass  book-rest,  and  is  reached  by  a flight  of  six 
steps  of  Portland  stone,  to  which  is  to  be  fitted  a 
brass  hand-rail.  The  interior  is  lined  Avith  wood, 
with  sides  of  blue  cloth.  Its  height  from  the  floor 
is  7ft.  loin.  The  AVork  (Avhich  has  cost  about  £130) 
has  been  carried  out  most  successfully  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  sculptor,  Exeter. 

Sheffield. — A new  Baptist  Chapel  was  opened 
last  week  at  Sheffield.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The 
internal  arrangements  are  someAvhat  more  ornate 
than  usual  in  chapels  of  this  sect.  The  baptistry  is 
situate  in  the  chancel.  Messrs.  Innocent  6s  Brown, 
of  Sheffield,  are  the  architects. 
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Forfar. — A ncAV  public  hall,  presented  to  the 
;own  by  Mr.  Peter  Reid,  was  opened  last  AA'eek._  The 
aall  is  a A^erA'  handsome  and  substantial  building  in 
;he  Flemish-Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The 
ouilding  contains  accommodation  for  1400  people, 
ind  has  cost  betAveen  £6,000  and  £7,000. 

Heaahtree. — The  foundation-stone  of  anew  boys 
school  for  the  parish  of  Heavitree,  Exeter,  was  laid 
on  the  10th  inst.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  neAV  Education  Act,  it  was  resolved  some  time 
ago  to  turn  the  girls’  school  into  an  infants  school, 
and  the  boys’  school  into  a girls’  school,  and  to  build 
a new  room  for  the  boys.  The  cost  of  the  nevv 
building  is  estimated  at  £1,100.  The  style  adopted 
is  Gothic,  the  materials  used  being  brick  and  stone. 
Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  150  boys.  Mr. 
George  Packham  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John 
Gardner,  the  builder. 

Ludg.ate-hill.— The  National  and  P‘-o''inc\al 
Plate  Glass  Company’s  offices  at  65,  Ludgate  hill 
have  just  been  rebuilt  by  Messrs  BroAvne  and 
Robinson,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Smith,  arclntect,  of 
Bloomsbury-square.— A tavern  and  luncheon-bar 
has  just  been  erected  on  part  of  the  vacant  land  at 
the  corner  of  Ludgate-circus  and  Farringdon-street. 
Mr  LeAvis  II.  Isaacs  is  the  architect,  iMr.  Elkmgton, 
of  kingsland,  being  the  buUder.  The  A^ought-iron 
girders  Avere  supplied  by  Messrs.  Phillips  of  t e 
Coal  Exchange;  the  polished  granite  by  Mr. 
Mannelle  ; and  the  carving  Avas  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Almond,  of  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 
The  cost  Avas  £5,000. 

Stockavell.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
sorting-otfice  for  the  district  post-office  in  Thornton- 
street,  StockAvell,  Avas  laid  on  Tuesday  AA'eek.  Mr. 
Bragg,  of  Park-street,  Stockwell,  is  the  contractor 
for  the  work. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  holti  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  he  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Orp.  Rb.uiers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — It  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  you 
will  insert  any  more  letters  on  this  controver.sy,  but 
it  is  really  a pity  that  Mr.  Morris  and  F ” cannot 
di.scuss  it  without  so  much  of  personal  animus. 
However,  I have  simplj'  given  the  results  of  actual 
experience  under  .sound  advice,  and  am  quite  satis- 
fied the  views  I have  stated  are  not  only  in  accord- 
ance with  common  law,  but  with  common  sense  and 
equity  into  the  bargain.  Indeed  “ F.,”  with  all  his 
personality,  is  compelled  to  admit  as  much,  though 
he  very  adroitly  dies  away  from  the  question  to  start 
fresh  ones.  I never  said  that  an  architect  should 
appe.il  to  what  he  calls  “ the  glorious  uncertainty  ” 
over  every  trifle,  or  anything  like  it.  But  for  an 
architect  to  be  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
.superintendence  of  works  which  are  being  executed 
from  his  de.signs  may  often  be  no  trifle,  .and  fortu- 
nately there  is  no  uncertainty  whatever  as  to  what 
are  his  rights  umler  those  circumstances.  MTiether 
it  may  be  graceful  or  judicious  for  him  to  waive  a 
[lortion  of  those  rights  and  accept  a compromise,  if 
offered,  is  a totally  different  question,  and  depends 
verj-  much  on  the  spirit  in  which  he  m.ay  be  de.alt 
with.  But  the  most  desjrable  result  to  be  looked  for 
is  that  the  dismissal  should  be  rescinded,  and  the 
architect  allowed,  as  in  the  two  cases  I mentioned, 
to  finish  his  work,  and  earn  his  money.  Who  will 
sa}'  that  the  architect  who  in  those  instances  knew 
and  stood  on  his  rights  committed  “ a suicidal 
action?”  It  would  have  been  really  “suicidal” 
had  he  acted  otherwise.  Bluch  better  authorities 
than  the  honor.ary  solicitor  to  the  Institute  have 
alre.ady  pronounced  on  this  question,  simply  ac- 
cording to  architects  the  same  rights  which 
every  other  enqiloye  or  contractor  possesses.  The 
mention  of  an  .architect’s  name  in  a contract  between 
an  employer  and  his  builder  is  usually  very  far 
from  being  “incidental,”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
term.  It  is  commonly  a most  important  and 
materi.al  part  of  the  contract,  the  architect  being  by 
it  invested  with  special  and  large  powers  ; in  fact,  as 
has  often  been  said,  acting  as  a kind  of  judge  in 
equity  between  the  employer  and  the  builder.  The 
ordinary  clause  in  a building  contract  as  to  a change 
of  architects  is  properly  me.ant  to  provide  against  such 
circumstances  as  the  death,  illness,  or  incapacity  of 
the  original  architect,  and  does  not  confer  any  right  of 
dismissal  on  the  employer.  If  the  architect  were  to 
find  it  more  convenient  to  himself  to  resign  the 
conduct  of  works  during  their  progress,  his  having 
.allowed  his  name  to  appear  in  the  building  contract 
would  be  taken  as  a clear  admission  of  retainer  on 
his  part,  and  he,  too,  would  find  that  he  could  not 
leave  the  employment  unless  by  consent  or  arrange- 
ment. 

How  ]\fr.  Morris  make.s  out  that  .any  Institute 
rules  give  the  em]floyer  such  powers  as  he  s.ays,  I 
cannot  make  out ; but  does  he  think  they  give  the 
architect  corresponding  powers  of  throwing  up  work 
at  any  time  when  it  may  have  become  inconvenient 
or  not  so  profitable  to  him  as  expected  ? I trow 
not.  But  the  rules  are  susceptible  of  no  such  inter- 
pret.ation.  “ 2-^  per  cent,  on  omissions  ” has  nothing  to 
say  to  work  which  may  be  carried  out  from  tbe  designs 
of  an  architect  after  his  dismissal.  If  the  client  has 
definitely  decided  not  to  [iroceed  with  the  work, 
thereby  leaving  the  unfinished  portion  to  come  in 
nndcr  the  c.ategory  of  “omissioms,”  there  would  be 
some  force  in  Mr.  Morris’s  reasoning,  but  none  where 
the  work  is  neither  abandoned  nor  “omitted,”  but 
simply  suspeniled,  the  einjiloyer  seeking  in  the  mean- 
time to  displace  the  original  architect  and  employ 
another. 

“h.’s  ’ supposititious  case,  “if  the  executors  of 
the  original  architect  had  .already  obtiiined  the  full 
b per  cent,  for  carrying  out  only  .a  jiortion  of  the 
work,  is  .another  instance  of  the  f.airness  of  his 
reasoning,  setting  up  a m.an  of  str.aw  th.at  he  may 
show  his  skill  in  knocking  him  down.  IVho  ever 
heard  of  such  .a  case  ? I never  said  that  the 
executors  would  be  entitled  to  make  such  a claim. 


The  main  element  in  an  architect’s  (or  any  one  else’s) 
claim  for  his  full  remuneration  on  being  wrongfully 
dismissed,  is  that  he  is  “re.ady  and  willing”  to 
complete  his  work,  but  that  the  employer  will  not 
let  him  ; and  what  parallel  is  there  between  this  and 
a case  in  which  the  emiiloyment  may  be  terminated 
by  some  failure  on  the  architect’s  side?  If  by  de.ath 
or  illness,  then  the  ordinary,  jiroper,  and  legal  mode 
of  adjustment  is  for  the  executors  or  representatives 
to  arrange  with  some  other  architect  to  complete 
the  work,  so  th.at  the  employe’s  interests  may  not 
suffer.  But  if  .an  architect  wilfully  .and  capriciously 
threw  up  a job  at  a critical  time  to  suit  bis  own 
convenience,  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  (and 
justly  so)  to  recover  anything  even  for  what  he 
had  done.  And  if  an  em])loyer,  with  equal  ca{)rice, 
dismisses  his  architect,  the  latter  has  every  right, 
moral  and  leg.al,  to  be  compensated,  not  merely  for 
what  he  has  done,  but  for  thebenefits  which  would  have 
accrued  to  him  tlirough  the  further  employment.  The 
common  law  of  this  country,  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  great  authority  to  be  “the  perfection  of  common 
sense,”  is  not  so  wide  apart  from  equity  (meaning, 
by  the  latter,  justice  and  fair  play)  as"  “F.”  would 
lead  us  to  imagine.  And  architects,  though  thev 
have  peculiar  rules  and  notions  of  their  own,  are 
happily  protected  as  well  as  controlled  bv  it. — I am, 
&c.,  F.  li.  I.  B.  A. 


RESTORATION  AND  PRESERVATION. 

Sir, — I read  with  much  pleasure  in  the  Buildixo 
New.s  of  the  5th  inst.  the  paper  of  IMr.  Huggins  on 
the  subject  of  church  restorafion.  It  is  refreshing 
to  find  amongst  the  money-grubbing  professors  of 
our  day  some  one  with  the  feelings  of  an  artist,  and 
who  thinks  without  reference  to  5 per  cent.  The 
wholesale  and  scandalous  mutilation  and  destruction 
of  hledimval  work  going  on  of  late  years  is  a 
subject  well  worthy  iiis  eloquence  and  efforts.  I 
share  with  him  his  enthusiastic  reverence  for  our  old 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  do  not  think  the  fault 
be  attributes  to  the  clergy  is  so  much  theirs  as  it  is 
of  the  architects.  The  architect  may  be  a F.R.I.B.A., 
and  member  of  l:.cclesiological  and  Antiquarian 
Societies,  and  in  theory  .approi'e  the  principle  of 
conservatism,  but  claims  and  duties  stand  no  chance 
against  5 per  cent.  Soon  as  ojiportunity  offers  .and 
temptation  occurs,  .scru]iles  vanish,  and  destruction 
begins,  to  bo  only  left  off  when  funds  f.ail.  Helms 
always  an  excuse  snificient  (for  himself)  in  destroy- 
ing old  work,  and  substituting  his  own  crude  fancies. 
The  .almighty  5 per  cent,  is  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Some  persons  may,  perhaps,  think  they  recognise  in 
my  description  a portrait.  It  is,  however,  not  in- 
tended for  an  individual.  His  name  is  Legion. 

The  only  way  I see  by  which  the  evii  may  he 
checked  would  be  for  p.arsons  to  submit  their  archi- 
tect’s plans  to  the  consideration  of  local  antiquarian 
societies,  .and  to  bind  their  .architect  to  accept  a 
fixed  sum  for  his  services,  such  sum  to  be  held  in- 
clusive, whatever  amount  may  be  expended.  This 
would  to  a great  extent  baiilk  the  Judas-acting. 
With  regard  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Huggins  to 
let  the  old  buildings  go  to  decay  rather  than  touch 
them,  whilst  others  are  erected  for  use,  such  idea  is 
purely  utojiian  and  impracticable.  As  a via  media, 

I would  suggest  that  simple  structural  failings 
should  be  c.arefully  rectified,  and  the  exposed  and 
decayed  stonework  be  treated  with  Ransome’s,  or 
some  other  good  indurating  process.  If  such  appli- 
cation should  prove  not  to  be  permanent  in  its 
effects,  and  has  to  be  renewed  after  some  ye.ars,  yet 
it  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 
Decay  and  destruction  would  be  arrested,  our 
descendants  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as 
we  have  had,  and  these  precious  relics  of  past  piety, 
munificence,  and  genius  be  the  delight  of  centuries 
to  come,  possessing  still  some  part  at  least  of  their 
pristine  magnificence  and  beautv. — I am,  &u., 

M. 


“FRANCIS  STUART,  ROMA,  FECIT,  1779.” 
Sir, — Such  is  the  signature  to  a water-colour 
drawing  of  a ruined  temple  of  Grecian  Doric  style, 
with  six  columns  in  front  and  fourteen  on  the  flank. 
T he  peristyle,  with  the  entablature  and  pediment, 
are  toler.ably  perfect ; but  there  are  no  vestiges  of 
walls  or  roof.  James  Stuart,  who  was  joint  author 
with  Nicholas  Revett,  of  “ The  Antiquities  of 
Athens,  ’ is  stated  to  have  been  a Londoner,  born  in 
1713,  and  who  died  in  1788.  He  was  therefore  (16 
years  old  at  the  <l;ite  of  the  drawing,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  work  of  a son  or  other  relative.  The 
favour  of  inform.ation  upon  this  jioint  is  solicited 
from  tlie  re.aders  of  the  Bitldixg  News.  That  it 
was  the  work  of  .an  expert  architectural  artist  is 
certain;  for  although  executed  upon  thin  paper,  dis- 
figured by  ’w'ire  marks,  and  tinted  in  the  thin  svstem 
of  the  period,  the  point  of  observation  is  well  chosen. 


the  outline  correct,  .and  the  colour  applied  with 
decision  and  effect.  The  soft  sky,  the  flat  and  un- 
obtrusive distance,  the  hoary  tone  of  the  edifice, 
mellowed  by  reflected  lights,  and  enriched  by  deep 
weather  stains,  the  grassy  foreground,  and  the  figures, 
all  evince  a perfect  unison  between  the  artist’s  mind 
.and  hand.  Some  labour  was  necessary  to  attain  a 
[ireconceived  result — that  labour  was  bestowed — no 
"lore.  Who  IV AS  He? 


TERRA-COTTA  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — I h.ave  read  with  much  interest  your  notice 
on  the  terr.a-cotta  exhibited,  which  upon  the  whole 
is  very  good,  but  permit  me  to  state  that  you  are  in 
error  with  reg.ard  to  our  exhibits.  Closely  follow- 
ing our  name  you  say  the  aim  of  the  manufac- 
turers is  to  make  the  material  resemble  stone,  and 
that  this  is  .Vgreat  error  on  their  part;  “ Not  only  do 
they  underburn  their  ware  to  keep  it  light  in  colour, 
and  thus  expose  it  to  rapid  decay,  but  they  clc-.an 
and  scrape  off  all  the  vitrified  surfaces  after  firing, 
to  take  away  any  irregularities  which  may  have 
presented  themselves,  and  even  before  going  into 
the  kiln  the  outer  skin  of  the  clay,  which  h.as 
formed  in  drying,  is  often  removed.” 

Now  I think  if  you  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
looking  more  closely  at  our  exhibits,  you  will  see  no 
traces  of  scraping ; all  is  well  fired,  and  is  so  hard 
that  it  would  be  morallj'  impossible  to  scrape  it 
after  it  is  fired,  for  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  as 
in  the  case  of  stone,  it  certainly  would  stand  a 
chance  of  failing  from  exposure  to  the  weather. 

I admit  that  we  do  at  times  aim  to  resemble 
stone,  as  we  are  sometimes  desired,  but  very 
diflerently  to  the  way  j’ou  describe,  as  on  these 
occasions  we  mix  the  clay  vith  lighter  materi.al, 
adding  a greater  proportion  of  vitrifying  ingre- 
dients, which  tends  to  keep  the  colour  lighter,  and  at 
the  same  time  fuses  it  harder,  so  that  it  will  bear 
the  exposure  to  the  weather  equally  as  much  as  the 
warmer  colour  ; we  also  granulate  it  when  in  a 
soft  state,  so  that  the  surface  is  not  touched  in  the 
slightest  degree  when  dry,  before  or  after  firing. 
Tiiere  is  a large  cantilever  truss  and  a key  block- 
head done  in  this  way  which  so  closely  resemble 
stone  in  texture,  colour,  and  truth,  as  to  have 
been  taken  for  that  material.  I may  add  here  that 
the  whole  of  our  terra  cotta  will  bear  yuiur  test, 
which  is  a very  good  one,  namely,  the  point  of  a 
penknife. 

Trusting  you  will  have  the  kindness  in  justice  to 
u.s,  to  insert  this  in  your  next  issue,  and  that  you 
will  excuse  me  thus  trespassing  on  your  valuable 
space. — I am,  Ac.,  J.uies  Pulii.vm. 

Broxbourne,  Jlay  IGth. 


Sir, — In  your  last  number  we  see  you  have 
been  pleased  to  give  an  approving  notice  of  some 
specimens  of  our  terr.a-cotta  at  the  Internation.al 
Exhibition  ; and  among  the  novelties  of  that 
material,  to  ascribe  to  us  the  introduction  of  the 
“ Hexagon  Pots”— -for  vaulting.  TVe  think  it  right 
to  inform  you  that  they  are  a device  of  many  years’ 
standing  of  the  Messrs.  Hansom,  the  architects,  for 
whose  church  in  Manchester  we  have  manufactured 
the  voussoirs  in  quantera ; and  we  beg  also  to  state 
that  the3'  are  slightly  wedge-shaped,  and  scored  on 
the  outside,  so  as  to  key  with  the  mortar. — IVe  are, 
'^c.,  Gibbs  & C.vxxixg. 

Tamworth,  Maj’  16. 


TRIFORIUM  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir, — Will  j'ou  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in 
your  article  last  week  “ On  the  Architectural  Draw- 
ings at  the  International  Exhibition  ?”  The  sketch 
of  part  of  triforium  in  IVestminster  Abbet'  (which 
j-ou  noticed  so  favourablj-)  is  not  bj-  me,  but  b\-  my 
pupil,  !Mr.  Biu5'on,  who  is  now  in  the  East. — I 
am,  Ac.,  A.  'Waterhouse. 

8,  New  Cavendish-street,  "W.,  Mat'  16. 


THE  ILVNCOCK  PROCESS  OF  EXGKAA'ING. 
Sir, — lu  your  notice  of  the  “ Hancock  I’rocess  of 
Engraving,’  on  the  21st  ult.,  you  say  th.at  the  photo- 
lit  iio' reproductions  must  be  printed  on  a “peculiar 
quality  paper.”  Allow  us  to  say  that  our  process  docs 
not  require  a peculiar  quality  of  paper,  but  may  be 
printed  on  any  kind.  Of  course,  like  every  other  pro- 
cess of  printing,  if  “ plate”  paper  be  used,  the  better 
the  impression  will  be. — We  are,  &c., 

23G,  High  Holborn.  W.C.  Whitem.vx  & B.vss. 


BUILDERS  v.  ARCHITECTS  AND  CLIENTS. 

Sir, — “ Surveyor  No.  2,”  iiudinghis  stock  of  argument 
exhausted,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  saying  de- 
liberately that  my  statement  " sounds  like  a lie.”  When 
a man  commences  to  be  recklessly  discourteous  without 
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a cause;  to  talk  mildly  of  “total  abstinence,”  “watori- 
ness,”  “ aquosity,”  the  “nasal  organ  (why  not  the 
pump  and  the  moon  ?)  and,  to  utter  phrases  like  “ T'es 
a’  wuimer,”  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
Guilders  v.  Architects  and  Clients,  he  makes  any  serious 
reply  impossible. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
word  “liquefaction.” — I am,  &c..  Surveyor. 


InicrtfliummiiciitioiL 


QUESTIONS. 

[2224.] — The  Cymagraph. — 'Would  “W.  Lamer 
Sugden,  Leek,”  kindly  send  his  full  address,  as  I should 
like  a drawing  of  the  above  instrument? — J.  R.  W. 

[2225.1 — Voluntary  Architectural  Examina- 
tion.— Iloworwhire  can  I obtain  the  “questions” 
asked  at  tlie  last  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination, 
and  those  asked  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  at 
the  late  examinatious  for  technical  clerkships?  — 
J.  R.  W. 

p._>2G.] — Schools  of  Art  Examinations. — I 
should  like  to  ask  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Building 
News  it  it  is  the  custom  for  teachei'S  of  the  Govern- 
ment Schools  of  Art  to  inform  their  students  that  any 
stranger  who  wishes  to  go  in  for  the  examination  can 
do  so  by  giving  their  name  and  address  ? Nothing  said 
abont  charge  at  the  time ; but,  when  they  go,  two 
shillings  a paper  is  asked  of  them,  as  it  was  of  me. — 
J.  II.,  Sunderland. 

[2227.] — Christmas  Cards. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  where  I can  obtain  copies  of  some 
of  the  “ Christmas  Cards  ” designed  by  Mr.  J.  Moyr 
Smith  ? The  whole  series  are  exhibited  in  this  year’s 
International  Exhibition.  I have  copies  of  some  of 
them,  and  want  to  make  my  series  complete. — W.  R. 

[2228.]  — Sketching  Tour.  — Can  any  fellow- 
student  recommend  us  to  a suitable  field  for  an  archi- 
tectural sketching  (pedestrian)  excursion?  We  did 
South  Lincolnshire  last  summer,  and  wish  to  go  over 
ground  equally  rich  in  architectural  antiquities  this 
time. — S.  and  S. 

[2229.] — Water-Colour  Graining. — I should 
feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  able  correspondents 
or  numerous  readers  would  inform  me  of  the  best 
medium  to  use  in  water-colour  graining  to  prevent  it 
from  drying  so  quick,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  a large 
surface,  and  varnish  the  work,  say  one  hour  afterwards. 
— Henry  Johnson. 

[2230.] — Pulpit.— Will  any  correspondent  tell  me 
the  different  heights  a pulpit  sliould  have  from  floor  to 
base  of  pulpit,  and  from  base  of  pulpit  to  top  ? — ■ 
Exeter. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Leamington  Irrigation  "Y'orks. — The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  at  the 
Leamington  Irrigation  Works  took  place  last  weelc. 
For  many  years  past  the  town  lias  suffered  from 
defective  sewage  arrangements,  and  has  been  inulctecl 
in  heavy  law  costs  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
polluting  the  river  Avon.  A now  order  of  things  is 
now  being  inaugurated.  Having  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  the  best  systems  of  deodorisation,  the 
Local  Board  have  turned  to  irrigation  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  sewage  difficulty.  Lord  Warwick 
has  consented  to  receive  the  sewage  of  the  town 
upon  his  estate  for  a period  of  thirty  years,  and  to 
pay  the  Board  upwards  of  £400  per  annum  for  that 
wliich  has  been  heretofore  regarded  as  utterly 
worthless.  The  sewage  main  from  the  pumping 
station  to  the  sewage  farm  has  been  laid  ; the 
engine-house  and  other  buildings  are  approaching 
completion,  and  very  shortly  the  new  irrigation 
works  will  be  in  full  operation.  They  are  being 
conMrueted  at  a a cost  of  £14,233  8s.  7d.  There 
arc  two  eoudonsiug  pumping-engines,  each  of  bright 
work,  and  capable  of  pumping  1,500,000  gallons  of 
sewage  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  Each  engine 
is  registered  to  be  of  180  horse-power.  The  engiuo- 
liouse  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions : 72ft.  long,  3Gft.  wide,  4oft. 
high,  witli  foundations  2Gft.  in  the  ground.  The 
engines  will  be  worked  by  three  double-flue  boilers, 
enclosed  in  a boiler-honso  38ft.  bj'  40ft.  The  chim- 
ney, in  tlio  base  of  wliich  was  laid  the  foundation- 
stone,  will  be  12ft.  square  .at  the  bottom,  and  rise  to 
a height  of  UOft. ; the  interior  is  in  circular 
form,  of  about  4ft.  diameter  all  the  way  up 
the  shaft.  The  walls  of  the  engine-house  are 
3ft.  in  thickness,  and  will  have  to  support  a travelling 
crane  capable  of  lifting  12  tons.  The  storage  for  the 
sewage  will  consi.st  of  a reservoir  large  enough  to 
hold  800,000  gallons,  in  addition  to  which  the  present 
tanks  will  have  accommodation  for  200,000  more. 
Tliero  will  be  subterranean  shafts  connecting  the 
pumping  wells  with  the  tanks  and  the  reservoir.  On 
the  premises  will  bo  erected  cottages  for  the  engine- 
driver,  stoker,  &c.  Tlio  engine-house  and  other 
liuildings  are  being  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Green,  of 
Olarcudon-strcct,  whoso  contract  price  is  £4,750. 
Tlie  sewage  main  from  the  pumping-station  to  the 
farm  is  miles  long;  the  pipes  being  twenty  inches 
diameter  near  the  ivorks  and  eighteen  near  the  farm. 
The  sewage  will  bo  pumped  to  an  altitude  of  112ft., 
and  will  tlien  find  its  way  to  eight  hydrants  for  dis- 
tribution over  the  fann. 
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Hyde  Park. — Tlie  ornamental  gates  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  south  of  the  Flower-walk,  and 
between  tluit  f:ivourite  resort  and  the  now-severed 
continuation  of  Kotten-row,  a little  to  the  north-east 
of  tlie  Albert  ^leinorial,  have,  according  to  a local 
journal,  been  erected  across  the  drive,  over  against 
the  Alexandra  Gate  of  the  Park.  The  ironwork  has 
been  extended  by  the  addition  of  two  sheets,  which 
have  been  cast,  as  were  the  original  gates,  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company.  The  gates  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Crookes,  the  late  manager 
of  the  Coalbrookdale  foundry  and  work.s,  aided  by 
Mr.  John  Bell,  the  sculiitor. 

London  Fields,  II.vckney. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Hackney  District  Board  of  'Works,  Mr.  Runtz, 
the  representative  of  the  Board  at  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  IVorks,  reported  that  there  was  every  pro- 
bability that  the  Blackheath  Bill  would  in  a few  days 
become  law,  and  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
would  then  be  free  to  proceed  in  other  matters.  He 
knew  that  they  were  anxious  with  respect  to  London 
Fields  and  the  other  open  spaces  in  the  Hackney 
district,  and  it  would  be  through  no  fault  on  their 
part  if  a measure  dealing  with  those  places  was  not 
passed  tlirough  I’arliameut  during  the  present 
session. 

New  Park  in  W.vsiiington. — It  is  proposed  to 
consolidate  the  Government  lands  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  and  form  a fine  park 
two  miles  long  and  half  a mile  wide.  There  is  an 
intention  to  provide  in  the  new  park  a circular  drive 
five  mile.s  long,  and  to  have  lakes.  foiiiitain.s,  walks, 
and  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a jileasure-ground. 

A Mississiri’i  River  Item. — The  engineer  officers 
who  have  charge  of  the  .surveys  and  improvements 
upon  the  Western  rivers  report  that  the  Mississippi 
river  is  changing  its  channel,  so  that  Vick.sburg  will 
soon  become  an  inland  town  unless  immediate  pre- 
ventive measures  are  taken.  The  main  channel  is 
now  immediately  under  the  bluffs  upon  which  the 
town  stands,  making  one  of  the  best  harbours  upon 
the  river,  but  in  a few  month.s  the  engineers  are 
confident  that  a cut-off  will  be  formed  across  a low 
sandy  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  through  which 
the  greater  portion  of  the  current  will  pass,  leaving 
not  enough  water  at  the  levees  of  the  town  to  float 
steamboats.  To  prevent  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
coiLstruot  an  expensive  stone  revetment,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  co.st  2,745,535  dollars. 

To  Improve  Gilding. — Mix  a gill  of  water  with 
two  ounces  of  imrifled  nitre,  one  ounce  of  alum, 
one  ounce  of  common  salt ; lay  this  over  gilt  articles 
with  a brush,  and  the  colour  will  be  much  improved. 

Landslip  at  Ripon. — On  Sunday  last  a landslip 
or  subsidence  of  the  earth  took  place  in  a field  on  the 
road  leading  from  Ripon  to  Thirsk.  A small  hole 
was  observed  in  the  land  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  This  gradually  increased  until  a portion 
of  the  edge  at  the  side  of  the  road  disappeared,  and 
a hole  of  some  twenty  feet  in  circumference  was  left. 
On  Monday  morning  the  sides  had  fallen  in  and  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  had  disappeared,  leaving  a cra- 
ter-like hollow.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty 
similarly  formed  pits,  nearly  all  occurring  within  an 
area  of  rather  more  than  a square  mile,  and  seem 
never  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  river  Ure. 
This  naturally  leads  to  the  supposition  that  sub- 
terranean streams  connected  with  the  river  have  been 
the  agents  by  which  the  strata  have  been  excavated, 
and  causing  the  subsidences.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  pits  seldom  occur  singly,  but  generally  are 
in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four.  One  fell  in  about 
June,  183G,  and  another  at  Ripon  Park  in  the  spring 
of  I860.  One  at  Sharow,  about  twenty-three  years 
ago,  fell  in  during  the  night,  and  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants of  a >neighbouring  house,  who  found  in  the 
morning  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  road 
between  them  and  the  pit.  About  iorty-three  years 
ago,  some  men  w’ere  making  a stack  near  the  old 
hall  at  Bishop  jMonkton  (four  miles  from  Ripon), 
and  had  left  it  for  a while.  When  they  returned  the 
ground  had  given  way  beneath  the  stack,  and  it  had 
disappeared.  The  men  hastened  to  their  master, 
exclaming  “ It’s  gone  ; it’s  gone.”  The  hole  still 
reniain.s  a receptacle  for  rubbish. 

A New  College  for  Women. — A meeting, 
largely  attended,  has  been  held  at  St.  James’s  Hall 
this  week  to  support  the  movement  for  found- 
ing a ivomen’s  college,  the  one  at  Hitchin  being 
found  insufficient  for  the  need  of  the  public.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Cowper-Temple, 
M.P.  Among  those  upon  the  platform  were  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Canon  Miller,  Dr.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Garrett- 


Ander.son.  Mrs.  Garrett-.Inilerson  addressed  the 
meeting,  maintaining  lliat  increased  culture  was 
necessary  for  women;  that  their  emotional  natures 
required,  in  order  to  make  tliem  more  rational,  a 
keener  mental  training ; ;ind  tliat  when  tliey  had 
reeeived  that,  tliey  would  not  break  down  as  tlioy  so 
frequently  did.  Slic  called  upon  some  woman  with 
money  to  build  herself  an  everlasting  iiani';  Ijy  en- 
dowing a college.  Bishop  hlagee  also  urged  tliat, 
for  domestic  reasons,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  lier 
husband  and  the  motlier  to  her  son  reiiuired  a higher 
female  culture.  No  resolutions  were  jiassed. 

Breaking  of  Railway  Axles. — IMr.  W.  Bridges 
Adams  says  that  the  cause  of  the  breakage  of  rail- 
way axles  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
strained  beyond  their  powers,  not  by  tlie  load,  but 
by  imperfect  structure  of  the  vehicle  they  are  attached 
to — imperfect,  pos.sibly,  originally,  but  commonly  by 
violence  in  use.  “ The  running  is  wringing  the  neck 
of  the  axle.”  'With  a view  to  lessen  lateral  friction 
of  the  wheel  flanges  as  much  as  possible,  it  has  been 
customary  to  keep  the  axles  as  near  as  possible 
together.  This,  if  tlie  bodies  be  long,  involves 
“ hogging”  and  oscillation,  114111  a bad  distribution 
of  the  load.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer 
the  axles  are  to  the  waggon  end,  the  steadier  they 
will  be  ; but  then  flange  friction  increases  with  the 
length  of  wheel  base,  and  a remedy  must  be  provided 
for  this.  Siipiio.sing  that  a train  of  waggons  were 
built  perfectly  true  at  the  outset,  for  a straight  line, 
the  multitude  of  longitudinal  shocks  would  soon  set 
the  wheels  out  of  truth,  and  so  the  question  arises 
whether  it  be  possible  so  to  construct  them  that  dia- 
gonal shocks  to  the  frame,  giving  a permanent  set, 
shall  not  affect  the  true  ruuiiing  of  the  wheels  ; and 
next,  whether  wagons  may  not  be  so  constructed  as  to 
dispense  with  the  loose  coupling,  which  is  a material 
source  of  breakage  to  couplings  and  displacement  of 
the  waggon  frames  ? We  think  it  is.  Desirable  as  it 
is  to  point  out  the  causes  of  tlie  defects,  it  is  still  more 
useful  to  point  out  the  remedy. 

Novel  Source  of  Water  Suffly. — There  is, 
says  a Canadian  journal,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Secord 
Smith,  Fifteen  Mile  Creek,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  this  part  of  Canada — viz.,  a spring  of  the  clearest 
and  best  water  gushing  out  of  the  centre  of  a pine 
tree  Some  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Smith -tapped  the 
tree  for  the  purpose  of  getting  resin,  and  wms  sur- 
prised on  seeing  a stream  of  clear  cool  water,  about 
4 an  inch  thick,  which  has  continued  to  flow  ever 
since.  The  phenomenon  cannot  be  explaiasd  by 
those  about  here. 

The  Chelsea  Embankment. — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  no  fiuther  delay  in  the  commence- 
ment and  execution  of  this  important  work  by 
reason  of  contractors’  misunderstandings  or  mistakes. 
Among  the  tenders  sent  in  for  the  work  in  answer  to 
the  second  advertisement  for  them,  the  jMetropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  accepted  that  submitted  by  Mr. 
William  Webster,  the  amount  of  which  i.s  £133,050. 

Institution  op  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
o’eneral  meeting,  held  oil  IMonday,  IMay  8th,  the 
following  name  was  read  and  passed  for  ballot— 
yiz.  ; — As  Associate — William  Edward  Woolley, 
Loughborough,  Leicestershire.  The  follomiig  dona- 
tion to  the  library  by  the  Committee  was  an- 
nounced, “ Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  on  the  Treatment  and  Utilisation  of 
Sewage.”  A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
passed  to  the  donors.  The  adjourned  discussion  on 
the  Rating  and  Local  Government  and  Local 
Taxation  Bills  before  Parliament,  was  resumed 
and  concluded.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday  Evening,  May  22nd,  when  a paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  E.  I’Anson,  entitled,  “ London ; its 
Commercial  Centres,  and  their  Influence  on  the 
lvalue  of  Land.”  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  eight 
o’clock. 

London  Churches  and  Churchyards.— We 
are  glad,  ivith  the  Guardian,  to  see  that  the  burial- 
ground  in  Drury-lane,  which  has  long  been  in  a neg- 
lected and  disgraceful  condition,  is  at  last  put  iu 
order,  planted,  and  laid  out  neatly  with  walks.  It 
was  formerly  the  cemetery  of  S.  Martin  s-in-the- 
Fialds,  and  for  many  years  the  crowding  of  bodies 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  authorities  made  it  a 
nuisance  of  the  worst  description.  It  was  closed 
some  twenty  years  back,  and  has  since  lain  uneared 
for.  It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  find  S.  Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate,  S.  Sepulchre’s,  S.  Anne’s,  Sulio,  and 
many  other  churches  improving  the  appearance  of 
their  churchyards;  and  we  hope  the  movement  may 
spread,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  the  detached 
burial-grounds  as  well.  AVe  would  suggest,  in  addi- 
tion, that  when  a number  of  remarkable  persons  are 
interred  in  tlie  ground,  a tablet  or  board  should  be 
set  up  inscribed  with  their  names,  as  the  Dissenters 
have  done  for  Bunhill-fields.  Some  eminent  charac- 
ters rest  in  Drury-lane ; at  S.  Anne’s,  Soho,  King 
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Theodore  of  Corsica,  and  man}'  sTCater  than  he;  in 
S.  Martin’s  cliurchyard,  and  now  paved  over,  Robert 
Boyle;  at  S.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  M'ynkvn  de 
Worde;  in  S.  Margaret’.s,  Westminster,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ; and  so  on— hardly  any  old  London  church 
IS  without  its  list  of  celebrities,  yet,  as  a rule,  how 
few  are  commemorated  by  even  a Iieadsfone.  ’ The 
Society  of  Arts  put  up  a few  blue  tablets,  but  they 
seem  to  have  long  abandoned  their  good  work  in  this 
particular.  We  want  an  “Old  Mortalitv”  in 
London. 


Tiik  Art  Classe.s  at  the  Working  Men’s  College  in 
Great  Ormond-street  have  been  increased  by  the 
accommodation  offered  by  the  new  rooms.  Two 
new  classes  are  now  in  course  of  formation — in  the 
study  of  life  from  the  nude  model,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  ; and  in  the  study  of 
still  life,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer. 
. The  other  art  classes  comprise  elementary  pencil  and 
chalk,  water-colour  ornament,  and  perspective  and 
antique. 

^ The  Sale  of  Po,STAGE-STAjrp.s. — Tlie  Postmaster- 
General  has  made  public  his  intention  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  of  postage-stamps  by  local  postmasters 
after  the  31st  of  next  month.  We  notice  that  more 
than  one  contemporary  appears  inclined  to  let  the 
head  of  what  is  fast  becoming  the  most  annoying 
and  unbusinesslike  department  of  the  Government 
have  his  own  way,  and  are  publishing  notices  to 
their  customers,  refusing  after  that  date  to  receive 
stamps  in  payment  for  cheap  advertisements,  single 
copies,  and  the  like.  We  do  not  intend  to  do  .any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  Postmaster-General  h.as  to 
come  round  to  our  way  of  thinking,  and  to  rescind 
his  order  in  the  course  of  the  next  six  weeks. 
Parliament  will  still  be  sitting  in  July,  so  there  is 
little  fear  of  the  perpetration  of  any  fool’s  trick 
.similar  to  that  W'hich  Lord  Ilartingto'n  played  last 
j'e.ar  with  the  parcel  post. 

TJxi\  I'.RsiTY  College,  Loxdox. — At  a session  of 
Council  on  Saturd.ay  last,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A., 
was  appointed  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the 
college.  The  buildings  forming  p.art  of  the  north 
wing,  which  have  been  designed  for  the  fine  art 
school,  are  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  intended  to 
open  the  classes  for  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture 
at  the  beginning  of  the  college  session  in  October 
next.  The  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade  has  established  at 
the  college  six  scholarships  for  proficiency  in  those 
branches  of  art,  each  of  the  value  of  £.50  per  annum, 
tenable  for  tlrree  years,  and  which  mav  be  held  by 
ladies. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.  Conference  of  Architects  at  theHnyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects’  Rooms,  9,  Conduit-street 
W Opening  Address  tiy  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt! 
P.R.I.B.A.  2 p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  BritiKh  Architects.  “ On  the 
Decoration  of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral."  By  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose,  Fellow.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.  “London:  ItsCom- 
mercial  Centres,  and  their  Influence  on  the  Value 
of  Land.”  By  Mr.  E.  I’ Anson,  F.B.I.B.A.  8 p.m. 

Ti  esdaY.  Architectural  Conferenee  (Second  Day).  Sec- 
tional Meeting : “ Professional  Practice  and  Edu- 
cation. 2 p.m.  Sectional  Meeting : “ Archasologv 
and  Art.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Bnyineers.  Renewed  Dis- 
cussion upon  Mr.  A.  Jacob’s  Paper  ‘ ‘ On  the  Treat- 
ment of  Town  Sewage.”  8 p.m. 

EDNESDAY.  Society  of  Arts,  ^ 8 p.m. 

Thursday.  Architectural  Conference(rhirdDay).  Sec- 
tional Meeting : ’’ Construction  and  Science.”  2 
p.m.  Dinner  at  Freemasons’  Tavern,  fi.30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Ai  ts,  Driifflatic  aiiici  Lyricul  Rccidings.  8 p.m, 

Friday.  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society  “On 
the  Use  .and  Selection  of  Stone  for  Engineering 
and  Architectural  Work.”  By  Mr.  A C Pain 
7.30  p.m.  ' ■ ’ 

Saturday.  Associated  Arts’  Institute.  “ Chaucer  Con- 
sidered as  an  Artist.”  By  Mr.  B.  Montgomerie 
Ranking ; and  Annual  General  Meeting.  8 p.m. 


The  “Palais  Royal,’’  Argyle-.street,  Regent-street, 
is  proposed  to  be  turned  into  a circus  and  hippo- 
drome. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Commercial  Gas  Company 
that,  after  Midsummer  next,  the  price  of  gas  to  new 
customers  will  be  reduced  from  4s.  to  3s.  9d.  per 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

.The  I.immer  Asphalte  Company  h.ave  contracted 
^th  the  Board  of  Works  for  S.  Saviour’s  Di.strict, 
bouthwark,  to  asphalte  one  fhousand  superficial 
yards  of  road,  from  the  south  side  of  S.  Thomas’s- 
street  to  the  north  side  of  King— street. 

^ The  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
Avill  hold  a conversanone  at  the  rooms  in  Great 
George-street  outlie  Gth  of  Juno  next. 


Contracts  h.ave  been  let  for  New  National  Sehools 
Worsthornc,  near  Burnley.  Tlie  cost  fvill  bo  about 
£l,(i00.  The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr 
Waddington,  of  Burnley,  and  is  of  Early  ’ English 
character. 


Application  has  been  made  to  the  Poor-Law  Board 
by  tlie  Poplar  Guardians  for  iieniiissiou  to  borrow 
£10,000,  to  complete  the  new  workhouse,  upon  which 
no  loss  than  £40,000  has  already  been  expended. 

The  new  Piilice-coiirt  for  tlie  AYorsliip-strcct 
district  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  oiiened  next 
month. 

The  Hackney  Hi.strict  Board  of  Works  has  decided 
to  provide  fences  along  the  paths  on  Hackney- 
downs  and  London-fields,  at  a cost  of  £3’2.S. 

1 he  church  of  S.  Mary-le-Rtrand  is  to  be  re-opened 
on  Sunday  next,  after  restoration. 

Mr.  Sants  picture  at  tlie  Royal  Ac.adeniv  repre- 
sents the  children  of  Mr.  Edward  Baring,  knd  not 
those  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  as  stated  in  the 
TjXinbitioii  catalogue.  ^ 

Mr.  II.  L.  (Jrautham,  of  IIouuslow,  arcliitoct,  lias 
recently  adapted  largo  jiremiscs  in  liatfield-street, 
near  Blackfrfars-bridge,  for  clarifying  fat. 

The  tower  of  Trinity  Cliurcli,  Cwmbran,  Mon- 
mouthshire, was  struck  by  lightning  on  Monday 
week.  ^ 


On  Saturday  week  the  S.  Helen’s  Town  Hall  was 
damage  is  estimated  at 

£'2,500. 

Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  removing  to  other 
positions  some  of  the  large  iiionumcnts  in  S.  I’aul’s 
Cathedral,  prejiaratory  to  tlie  ]iroposed  work  of 
completion.  ^ A lobby  is  to  lie  formed  inside  the 
north  door  similar  to  tlio  one  on  the  south  side. 
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Prices,  May  lfi._Per  S.  Petersburg  standard Quebec 
pine,  12ft.  3 X 11m.,  first  floatefl,  £17 ; lirst  dry  floated  £18- 
second  bright,  £13  1.5s.,  third  bright,  £8  15s.  to  £9-  third 
floated,  £9 ; third  dry  floated,  £9  5s.  to  £9  10s, ; Quebec 
first  mill-sawn  yellow, 
£9  lOs.  to  £9  15s.;  Uleaborg  first  mill-sawn  yellow  £7  5s 
to  £6  os.;  Swartwick  mixed  yellow,  £9  15s.  to  £10  15s  • 
Sandarne  mixed  yellow,  £9  1.5s.;  Petersburg  first  white! 
£8  15s.  to  £9  10s.;  ditto  first  yellow,  £11  10s.  to  £13;  ditto 
Crromoff  s shipment,  £13  5s. ; ditto  second  yellow  £7  15s. 
to  £9;  Nystadt  mill-sawn  yellow,  £6  5s.  to  £0  15s.* 
Kramsfors  yellow,  £7  5s.;  Jacobstadt  first  mill-sawn 
yellow,  £7 10s.;  Husum  third  yellow,  £7  15s.;  Gothenburg 
mixed  white,  £7  10s.  to  £9;  ditto  third  white,  £7  10s.- 
ditto  fourth  white,  £7  to  £7  5s.;  Gefle  mixed  yellow  £9- 
ditto  third  yellow,  £7  lO.s.  to  £8:  ditto  common  yellow' 
Frednckshald  second  yellow,  £C  15s. ; Christiana  second 
yellow,  £6  lO.s. ; ditto  third  yellow,  £6. 

Per  120: — 12ft.  3 x 9in.  Christiana  first  white,  £20-  ditto 
second  white,  £18;  ditto  third  yellow,  £12  10s.  • Dram 
mixed  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  white  £10;  Frederick.shald  mixed 
yeJlow,  £15;  Sannesund  first  white,  £18;  ditto  common 
white,  £12  16s. ; Schien  mixed  yellow,  £12  5s.  to  £12  10s  • 
Quebec  first  spruce,  £15  1.5s.  to  £1G  10s.;  S.  John’s  un- 
sorted  sprnce,_£ll  15s.  to  £13;  Trois  Pistoles  first  spruce, 
£14  15s.  to  £16  15s.;  ditto  second  spruce,  £12  to  £14. 

Fer  120  12ft.  2^  x 6^in: — Dram  seccMd  yellow,  £6  10s  • 
ditto  third  yellow,  £5  to  £5  15s. ; ditto  third  white,  £5  to 
£5  15s.;  ditto  common  white,  £5  5s.;  Kragero  second 
yellow,  £7;  ditto  third  yellow,  £6  5s.  to  £6  10s.;  Sanue- 
sund  common  yellow,  £5  to  £5  5s. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

1 HE  Engineers’  and  Joiners’  Strikes  at 
Neivcastle.— A general  delegate  meeting  of  tlie  en- 
gineering trade  of  tlie  Tyne  district,  representing  many 
thousands  of  workmen,  was  licld  at  Newcastle  on 
Saturday  bight,  to  consider  the  refusal  of  masters  to 
accede  to  the  nine  liours’  movement.  The  meeting 
expressed  Its  aversion  to  turning  out,  and  ajiiioiiited 
deputations  to  wait  on  tlie  employers  to  try  to  come 
to  a peaceful  settlement.  The  joiners  of  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  are  still  on  strike  for  nine  working 
liours  per  day, 

Aberdeen.— Owing  to  the  general  healthy  state  of 
the  building  trades  in  Aberdeen,  tlie  master  builders 
have  voluntarily  advanced  the  wages  of  the  masons 
employed  id.  per  hour,  or  nearly  five  per  cent,  of  their 
wages. 

KiDpER.iiiNSTER. — At  Kidderminster  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  are  out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  Is.  3d. 
a week  in  their  wages.  It  is  said  that  the  men  gave 
four  months’  notice  of  their  intention  to  ask  for  this 
advance,  and  offered  to  leave  tlie  matter  to  arbitration, 
but  that  tlie  masters  declined  the  proposition.  The 
men  therefore  say  that  they  have  been  driven  to  strike. 

TENDERS. 

X erection  of  new  parish  schools  at 

Llanfair,  P.G.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect : — 

Thomas  £4'>3 

3s« 

Williams 352 

Bristol.— For  the  erection  of  Baptist  cliapel,  Gotham, 
Bristol.  Mr.  H.F.  Price,  architect,  We.stou-super-Mare: — 

Ball  £473S 

Beaven  & Sou 3^59 


Marquiss  & Munro £3mo 

Wilkins  & Sons .3604 

Davis  & Son 35^5 

Eastabrook  & Sons  !!'.!!!!!!!!.’  3.M7 

Gorvett  (accepted) !!! !.!!!!.!!  3195 

(Somerville'E 


tender  withdrawn.) 
Hammersmith.— For  building  new  wings  and  making 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  infirmary  of  the  Fulham 
Union  Workhous^  for  the  guardians  of  the  Fulham 
Union,  Mr.  John  G.  Hall,  architect: — 


£46,50 

Pitcher 43g.j 

Nightingale 4039 

.'!!!"!!::::!!!  3993 

W.ll^ansell 3550 

Chambf  rim,  Bros 3499 

Aviss  & Co 3494 

Lacey  & Tolkiugton * " ,3450 


Rose 


2694 


Hertford.— For  repairs,  &c..  to  All  Saints’  Churcli,  for 
the  churchwardens.  Messrs.  W.  Wilds  & Son,  architects 
ana  surveyors : — 

Parkins  £265  0 0 

i;attle  jg2  iq  q 

IS  orris  (accepted) i5g  o 0 

(Schedule  of  prices  for  other  works.) 

Highgate. — For  new  church  in  the  Archway-road 
Highgate.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect : — . ^ 



Henshaw  7120 

Hobson !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  6425 

Macfarlane  G4’>5 

Nutt  ’ 6’240 

Wright  61.56 

Killby  (accepted)  59G.3 

Niblett  (withdrawn)  5285 

Leicester. — For  additional  buildings  to  new  mills. 


Soar-lane,  Leicester,  for  William  Evans.  Esq.  Mr.  Tho.s. 
Barnard,  Bank-buildings,  Leicester,  architect,  ^ 


Quanti- 


ties supplied : — 

Osborne  £7.30  0 

T.  & H.  Herbert 680  0 

J.  J.  Fast 660  0 

Wm.  Cox 559  10 

H.  Eagle 545  10 

T.  Duxbury 6:)7  0 

T.  Bland  (accepted) 589  0 

Menai  Bridge. — For  the  erection  of  new  entrance 
lodge  and  gateway  at  Trehorth  Park,  Menai  Bridge,  for 
Rd.  Davies,  Esq.,  M.P.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect : — 

Gateway. 


, Lodge. 

Rogers  & Son £1‘262 

Jones 934 

Roberts  & Co 942 

Williams 87,5 

Thomas’*  720 

Jones 720 

Griffiths  680 

Iron-work  of  gates  and  railing : — 

Bennett  (accepted) 

* Accepted  subject  to  deductions. 

Menai  Bridge. — For  the  erection  of  .a  new  house  for 
Roger  Evans,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect : — 

R.  Parry  (accepted)  £1180 


£370 

2.59 

213 
284 

214 
2.50 
180 


, £111 


Menai  Bridge. — For  the  restoration  of  the  old  parife’n 
church.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  architect: — 


Griffiths  £92  0 0 

Thomas  (accepted)  87  12  0 

Newington. — For  additions  to  Newington  Workhouse, 
Surrej'.  for  the  guardians  of  S.  .Saviour’s  Union.  Messrs, 
Henry  Jarvis*  Son,  architects: — 

Marsland  & Sons  £9995 

Pearce  9599 

Harrison  & Son  9417 

Chappell  9310 

Nightingale 9237 

Wyatt  9180 

Kirk  9173 

Dover,  Dowel  & Co 9149 

Shepherd 9100 

Tarrant !.!!....  9022 

Kent  8977 

Downs  8972 

Wigmore  89-50 

Gooding 8900 

Cooper  8880 

Periy  & Co 88-55 

Thompson 8873 

Capps  & Ritso 8797 

Yates 8750 

Crabb  & Vaughan  8727 

Henshaw  8524 

Watson,  Bros 8470 

Blackmore  & Morley 8452 

Wood 8400 

George  8267 

Cooke  & Green  8255 

Kipps 7994 

Machin 7834 

Croker  7714 


Prestwood. — For  a pair  of  gamekeepers’  cottages  at 
Prestwood,  near  Crawley,  for  J.  Trist,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
Mickle  & Wilson,  architects.  (Juantities  by  Messrs.  Pain 
& Clark ; — 


Ockenden  £570 

(Sates  523 

Wilkins  510 

Wickens 403 

Su.ssEX. — For  the  erection  of  New  Coombe  Farmhouse. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Riddett; — 

Shearburue  (accepted) £1230 


S W-tNSE.A. — F or  the  erection  of  anew  Masonic  lodge 
Mr.  Thos.  Davies,  architect : — 


Davis  & Morgan £1175 

Watkins  & Jenkins  1170 

Morgan 1100 

Jones 995 

Rees  955 

White  (accepted)  780 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
ON  FIGURE-DESIGN. 

^HAT  every  architect  should  be  able  to 
draw  the  human  figure  is  a text  which 
for  years  past  has  been  expounded  and  en- 
forced with  great  ability.  IVe  could  wish 
that  its  preaching  had  produced  larger  results  ; 
though  the  results  we  antidi^ate  are  not  pre- 
cisely those  which  in  some  cjuarters  have  been 
expected  from  it.  There  is  little  probability 
that  any  one  engrossed  with  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  even  a moderate  - sized 
practice  will,  in  the  productions  of  hisleisui-e 
moments,  rival  Mr.  Leighton  or  Mr.  Moore. 
In  the  matter  of  drawing,  he  may,  perhaps, 
by  diligence,  attain  the  level  of  an  average 
Academy  student;  but  the  cartoons  of  an 
architect  who  cultivates  painting  are  never 
likely  to  equal  those  of  a painter  by  pro- 
fession. Still,  in  one  respect,  the  architect 
has  an  advantage — he  knows,  or  may  come  to 
know,  what  sort  of  painting  will  agree  with 
his  architecture,  and  what  sort  Avill  clash  with 
or  be  ruined  by  it ; and  the  development  of 
his  taste  on  this  point  is,  we  think,  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  which  he  is  likely  to  gain  by 
figure-drawing.  Though  it  will  not  enable 
him  personally  to  do  great  things  in  sculp- 
ture, in  fresco,  or  in  mosaic,  it  will  teach  him 
to  appreciate  them  when  they  are  produced 
by  others  ; and  more  than  this,  to  know  which 
of  his  contemporary  artists  gives  most 
promise  of  being  able  to  produce  them.  The 
architect,  in  fact,  on  this  scheme,  will  decide 
where  the  sculpture,  or  painting,  in  his  works 
is  to  be  placed,  and  what  the  style,  character, 
and  general  arrangement  of  it  should  be.  It 
will  be  for  him  to  fix  the  conditions  which 
other  artists  must  fulfil — to  settle  definitely 
the  form  of  their  work  down  to  a certain 
limit,  and,  within  that  limit,  to  leave  them 
the  fullest  liberty  for  the  use  of  their  own 
individual  talent. 

The  vocation  of  the  architect,  then,  here,  as 
in  many  other  places,  appears  to  be  that  of 
presiding  over,  harmonising,  and  connect- 
ing the  work  of  others.  It  is  his  business 
to  design  the  architecture,  but  only  to 
superintend  the  designers  in  subsidiary 
arts.  In  the  present  disorganised  state 
of  affairs,  he  may,  it  is  true,  have  to  do 
much  that  does  not  properly  fall  to  his  shai’e. 
If  he  cannot  find  a carver  with  invention 
enough  to  adorn  his  buildings  worthily,  he 
must  help  him  out  by  hints  and  sketches  of 
•his  own.  If  he  cannot  get  his  stained  glass 
suitably  designed  by  others,  he  must,  if  he 
can,  design  it  himself ; and  so  with  other 
things  of  the  kind.  Out  of  his  own  mind,  if 
he  cannot  get  it  out  of  the  minds  of  those 
who  should  be  his  assistants  and  coadjutors, 
he  must  put  something  of  life  and  freshness 
and  originality  into  what  he  undertakes. 
But  at  best,  the  building  which  contains  only 
one  man’s  ideas,  however  able  he  may  be, 
will  be  tame  and  uninteresting  beside  those 
which  hold  the  best  thoughts  of  many.  The 
Mediaeval  system,  after  all,  is  the  successful 
one  ; the  system  where  every  workman  had  a 
.sphere  of  his  own,  and  would  exert  to  the 
utmost  whatever  faculty  was  in  him.  He 
had  to  exert  it,  indeed,  in  a particular 
direction.  He  had  to  make  his  little  bit  of 
detail  harmonise  with  the  grand  expression 
of  the  whole.  He  had,  as  one  voice  in  a 
chorus,  to  keep  his  part  in  tune,  not  to  strike 
into  a different  key,  as  decorative  artists  now- 
a-days  are  too  apt  to  do.  And  this  question 
of  keeping  in  time  seems  worth  noticing  in 
relation  to  several  points  which  concern  art- 
progress.  There  was  a discussion  in  the 
Building  News  many  years  since  on  the 
question  whether  Gothic  architecture  is  in 
harmony  with  the  highest  class  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  at  that  time  that  the  highest  ck  »s 


must  bo  Greek;  and  that  if  any  stylo  of 
architecture  did  not  harmonise  with  Greek 
sculpture,  it  was  thereupon  to  be  condemned 
as  inferior.  'Fheso  jiostulates  granted,  it  was 
easy  to  prove  that  not  only  Gothic,  but  every 
other  style  which  the  world  has  ever  known, 
one  only  excepted,  was  unworthy  of  notice. 
Greek  sculpture  was  the  best ; it  only  har- 
monised with  the  Greek  style,  therefore  the 
Greek  style  was  the  only  one  deserving 
attention.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  chain  of 
reasoning  adopted — at  least,  on  the  Classic 
side — and  though  wo  altogether  differ  from 
the  conclusion,  we  are  ready  to  admit  the 
truth  of  many  of  the  statements  brought 
forward.  It  is  true  that  sculpture  in  one 
stylo  may  be  totally  discordant  with  architec- 
ture in  another  style  ; and  it  is  true  again 
that  some  styles  require  a much  more  conven- 
tional type  of  sculpture  than  others.  Of  late 
years  ithasbecna  popular  idea  to  make  Gothic 
figure  design  more  naturalistic  ; to  correct  it, 
and  round  it,  and  smooth  it  down.  IVe  are 
constantly  hearing  of  the  need,  for  examjile, 
of  improving  modern  stained  glass  in  this 
particular  ; of  replacing  the  stiff,  quaint, 
archaic  forms  of  ancient  examples  by  some- 
thing natural  and  graceful.  Now,  without 
doubt,  the  distorted  limbs  and  disproportioned 
features  of  some  IMediieval  works  were  due 
to  ignorance.  Their  designers  made  them 
what  they  are  for  want  of  knowing  better. 
Had  they  been  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
much  of  what  strikes  us  as  singular  in  their 
work  would  have  been  avoided.  But  that 
they  would  at  once  have  striven  after  the 
types  of  beauty  which  enchanted  the  Greeks 
is  a supposition  for  which  no  probability 
whatever  can  be  shown.  The  ISfediseval 
sculptors,  it  is  true,  were  for  the  most  part 
imperfectly  trained  in  the  representation  of 
the  human  form.  But  had  their  training  been 
quite  perfect,  they  would  not  have  repre- 
sented it  of  the  graceful,  unimpassioned  type 
which  pleased  Classic  tastes.  They  aimed  at 
something  entirely  different,  and  whether 
perfect  or  imperfect  in  power  of  delineation, 
their  instinctive  feeling  of  harmony  led  them 
rightly  so  to  aim.  Mere  beauty  of  form  was 
not  what  they  wanted ; they  sought  for 
striking  character  and  intense  expression.  In 
the  later  Gothic,  this  expression  often  passed 
all  bounds,  and  became  completely  exagge- 
rated ; «s  sculpture,  the  sculp>ture  was  injured 
or  ruined  by  this  exaggeration,  but  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  architecture,  it  was  harmonious 
and  defensible.  Whatever  people  may  say 
about  the  necessity  for  good  drawing  and  for 
close  study  of  nature,  it  remains  true  that 
figures  everywhere  ought  to  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  the  architecture  they  belong 
to.  If  buttresses  and  piers,  if  tracery  and 
mouldings  have  become  wiiw  and  attenuated, 
the  serdpture  which  is  connected  with  them 
must  become  wiry  and  attenuated  too.  IVhile 
a building  style  is  calm  and  quiet  and  severe, 
the  accessory  arts  may  be  the  same.  But 
as  their  groundwork  changes,  so  must  they. 
As  architecture  rises  into  a sharper  and  still 
sharjjer  key,  sculpture  and  painting,  to 
agi’ee  with  it,  must  rise  with  equal  pace.  A 
taste  depraved  by  the  high  seasoning  of  the 
later  Gothic  would  feel  really  fine  sculpture 
to  be  tame  and  insipid.  It  is  vain  to  think 
of  importing  a naturalistic  mode  of  figure 
design  into  such  a style.  The  first  step  must 
be  to  select  one  with  which  good  sculpture 
will  agree  ; one  not  so  showy  as  to  eclipse  all 
work  but  the  most  meretricious,  nor  so 
exaggerated  as  to  overpower  all  expression 
except  that  which  oversteps  the  modesty  of 
natm'e  ; one  which,  though  Greek  forms  are 
forbidden  to  it  by  our  climate  and  modes  of 
construction,  may  yet  have  something  of  that 
purity  and  severity  which  characterise  the 
Greek  sjiirit.  Such  a style  is  that  of  the 
earliest  Gothic  ; the  first  untainted  period  of 
Pointed  art,  before  tracery  was  thought  of, 
or  its  very  rudiments  introduced,  when 
Northern  Europe  possessed,  for  some  lialf 
century,  an  architecture  which  Phidias  him- 
self might  have  been  proud  to  adorn. 
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FORFIGN  PICTURES  AT'l’IIE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHlBniON. 

^^IlERE  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
International  character  of  the  jiicture 
galleries  adjoining  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
that  cushioned  Colisseum,  lined  with  crimson. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  I’russia, 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  I’ortugal,  Holland,  Him- 
gary,  Norway,  the  minor  German  territories, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Italy  are  represented ; 
some  in  great  profusion,  as  England,  Bel- 
gium, Bavaria,  and  France.  Since  the  fir.st 
group  is  likely  to  remain  with  us,  and  is 
tolerably  familiar  to  the  public  who  care  for 
pictures,  we  turn  at  once  to  the  less  known 
schools  of  foreign  art,  and  regret  that 
there  is  no  specimen  of  the  surprising  genius 
which  has  sprung  up  in  Russia;  not  of  a 
frigid,  frozen,  or  gloomy  type,  but  radiant, 
warm,  and  poetical  to  the  last  degree.  The 
visitor  who  picks  his  way  through  the 
galleries,  mistrustful  of  the  catalogue — which 
is  the  worst  we  ever  saw,  and  might  tempt 
us  to  pencil  down  a luxurious  Sappho  as  a 
meuiber  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  or 
Narcissus  among  his  lilies  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  York  : this  is  absolutely  no  exaggeration — 
will  find  rich  depths  of  interest  in  the  Conti- 
nental canvasses,  and  should  not  lose  the  op- 
portunity, as  they  are  not  with  us  for  long. 
There  is  amazing  force  and  spirit,  for  instance, 
in  the  Belgian  collection,  which  since  the 
appearance  of  Henri  Leys — whose  name,  un- 
accountably, is  absent,  has  revived  the  old 
Flemish  tone  and  colour,  without  the  slightest 
servility  of  imitation.  True  to  tradition,  it 
discards  Classical  subjects,  rarely  attempts 
the  human  figure  pure  and  simple,  and 
generally  keeps  at  home.  The  one  nude 
form  is  that  of  Lady  Godiva,  which  is  ex- 
quisite, though  the  countenance  may  be 
regarded  as  too  youthful.  Otherwise,  your 
Belgian  artist  mostly  loves  the  quiet  corners 
of  his  own  country  ; glimpses  of  the  Scheldt 
and  hleuse,  sketches  of  village  festivals, 
snug  interiors  with  fire  and  light,  groups 
afield,  perspectives  of  shore  and  tide,  and 
bits  of  shipping  ; though  he  can  also  be  very 
effective  with  “ A White  Slave,”  wicked 
enough  with  “Kisses,”  and  vigorous  over 
“ The  Torments  of  Tantalus.”  The  Bava- 
rians display  a more  varied  choice,  though 
they  too  are  much  addicted  to  that  which  we 
may  term  patriotic  landscape,  naturally, 
because,  where  else  can  be  seen  a brighter  or 
bolder  region,  or  more  sumptuous  valleys, 
sparkling  with  more  crystal  waters  ? The 
contrast  between  Bavaria  and  Belgium  in  this 
respect  will  immediately  strike  the  ejm, — the 
one  so  low,  pastoral,  rural,  inland,  and  so 
dim  and  monotonous  along  the  sea  ; the  other 
so  bold,  many-outlined,  and  romantic,  but 
both  picturesque  with  antique  towns.  Like 
the  former,  the  latter,  however,  do  not  aspire 
to  the  highest  of  all  studies,  the  ultimate 
object  of  art,  the  human  figure,  or,  in  other 
words,  beauty.  They  have  not  a single  speci- 
men— beyond  an  inferior  one,  “Before  the 
Toilet  ” — of  that  order  here,  which  is  pro- 
bably fortunate,  considering  our  reminis- 
cences of  Munich,  where  the  delineations  of 
goddesses  and  bathers  were  generally  of  a 
ghastly  blue,  and  that  in  the  city  which  has 
the  audacity  to  call  itself  “Hie  Capital  of 
European  Art.”  There  is  a great  deal  of 
mountain  and  woodland  in  this  school ; a 
great  deal  of  rusticity  and  pastoralising ; a 
good  many  girls  in  fanciful  costumes  ; with 
any  number  of  churches,  castles,  and  cere- 
monies. Y^ou  may  know  that  all  this  is 
Bavarian  without  being  told  so.  A tender 
trifle  called  “ A Bird’s  Funeral”  deserves, 
however,  to  be  specially  pointed  out.  It  will 
be  observed  that  up  to  this  point  we  make 
no  mention  of  scriptural  subjects  ; but  here 
are  two,  “ Christ  and  the  Sick  Man  at  the 
Fool  of  Bethesda,”  and  “ Return  from  the 
Entombment  of  our  Saviour.”  We  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  predilections  of  those  South- 
Germans  for  the  scenes  of  their  own  every- 
day life,  their  forest  glades  and  woodmen  s 
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huts,  aiul  tlie  ejusodes  of  their  old  religious 
history.  Ilollaiul  is  homely,  as  usual,  d’he 
Norwegians  revel  in  heroic  events,  liahletobe 
suspected  as  fabulous ; in  wild  gorges  and  sea- 
inlets  and  waterfalls,  in  snow  fields  and 
glaciers,  and  cottage  glimpses.  \A'ith  respect 
to  Portugal,  it  is  a singular  circumstance 
that,  with  a solitary  exception,  not  only  arc 
all  the  works  of  Portuguese  artists  exhibited 
portraits,  but  portraits  of  English  persons. 
They  may  easily  be  passed  by,  and  we 
enter  among  the  (lerman  shadows — very 
characteristic  — Thuriugian  forests,  the 
hovels  of  charcoal  burners,  deep  daik 
mountain  lakes,  vast  drifts  of  rock,  and 
the  entrances  of  Salvator  Rosa  caves,  and 
wolves  devouring  their  victims.  It  is 
curious  to  remark  how  these  national 
characteristics  betray  themselves,  almost  in- 
variably. Thus,  it  might  have  been  pro- 
phesied that  we  should  not  pass  the  Spanish 
screen  without  seeing  “A  AVounded  Picador,” 
or  the  Swedish  without  fogs  at  sea,  quaint 
country  churches  with  congregations  equally 
quaint,  misty  pools  lying  among  dreary 
slopes,  and  the  streets  of  Stockholm.  Nor- 
w'ay  is  similarly  Norwegian,  and  Denmark 
Danish.  Rut  a separate  interest  attaches  to 
the  Hungarian  collection,  as  exhibiting  a type 
of  ait  very  little  known  in  England.  Its 
nature  may  be  illustrated  by  the  titles  which 
one  artist  affixes  to  his  pictures  : — “ AA''al- 
loons,”  “ Blue  Hose,”  “ Elephant  House,” 
“Swine-herd,”  “Gypsies,”  “ S.  John,”  “His 
Reverence’s  AA^alk,”  “ Jewish  Butcher,” 
“Czar  Paul  Reading  Mass,”  “Sketches  for 
Potemkin’s  Eldorado,”  “ Pigs,”  and  “ Pig- 
Killing.”  Hungarian  art  resembles  Hun- 
garian literature  in  a wonderful  degree  ; it  is 
the  same  compound  of  pathos,  humour,  and 
simplicity,  with  much  pictorial  power,  and 
slight  attempt  at  tragedy.  Wc  have  a deli- 
cate “ Cupid  and  Pysche,”  a well-told  touch 
of  sadness  in  “Exiled,”  a “Dante  and  Bea- 
trice,” from  the  approved  models  ; a Moor,  a 
Greek,  and  a Shakespearian  tableau.  It  is 
into  Italy,  beyond  a doubt,  that  we  are 
entering,  for  the  walls  are  vivid  of  the  South, 
and  enchanters  appear  to  have  been  at  work 
— adoring  the  loveliness  of  their  own  land, 
and  revivifying  that  of  antiquity;  there  is 
whiteness,  brightness,  blueness,  sunshine,  on 
all  that  painted  horizon  ; Medora  in  perfect 
grace  ; a Sappho  recalling  the  ideals  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  ; a Grecian  idyl, 
daintiest  of  the  dainty ; “ La  Bella  Giar- 
diniera” — always  an  Italian  favom  ite ; a sweet 
image  of  a “Girl  Caressing  Young  Pigeons;” 
a Nourmahal,  splendid  as  her  jewels,  and,  of 
course,  certain  monks,  and,  also  of  course, 
azure  skies,  lakes,  hillsides,  views  of  Etna, 
brown  women  of  Albano,  and  a kaleidoscopic 
Venetian  masquerade.  The  graceful  cos- 
tume of  the  Italian  fishermen  and  peasants — 
girls  more  particularly — the  peculiar  colours 
of  rocks  and  verdure,  the  glow  of  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
national  mind — more  observable  in  the  men 
than  the  women — give  a distinct  character  to 
Italian,  which  may  be  imitated,  and  no  more. 
The  one  point  in  which  Turner  failed  was,  in 
that  he  appreciated  all  this,  he  was  compelled 
to  exaggerate  in  order  to  express  his 
Southern  sympathies,  so  that  his  landscapes, 
instead  of  simply  appearing  to  burn,  are 
actually  on  fire.  From  Alma  Tadema’s 
striking  “ La  Causerie”  we  wander  through  a 
perfect  maze  of  genre  works  interspersed  with 
others  in  the  more  ambitious  French  style  ; 
Corst’s  “ Orpheus,”  Delacroix’s  “ Con- 
vulsionnaires,”  “Christ  on  the  Lake  of 
Genesareth”  and  “ Death  of  Gatz  de  Ber- 
linchingen,”  the  famous  “IMarie  Antoinette” 
of  Delaroche,  far  surpassing  its  rival  in 
another  gallery  ; Ary  Scheffer’s  equally  cele- 
brated “ Marguerite ;”  and  Regnaxdt’s  ghastly 
“ Execution  in  a Moor’s  Palace,”  which  is  in 
the  worst  possible  taste,  and  repulsively 
realistic.  None,  of  course,  will  pass  without 
pausing  to  be  charmed,  the  sweet  specimens 
by  Greuze,  “Expectation,”  and  “The  Vestal,” 
or  hlcissonier’s  “Painter,”  in  which  every 


touch  is  simultaneously  firm  and  delicate. 
Greuze  has,  moreover,  three  other  fascinating 
studies,  “ A Girl  with  a Rose,”  a “ Char- 
lotte Corday,”  and  “ A Child,”  the  perfection 
of  his  florid  style.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  are  bathing  pieces,  Venus  and  Adonises, 
Venus  and  Cupids,  toilette  scenes  in  which 
the  toilette  has  not  begun,  ideal  figures, 
Circassian  damsels  I’eady  for  inspection  in 
the  market,  Ledas,  .ludgments  of  Paris, 
“ A'enus  Demanding  Arms  of  Vulcan,”  and 
sporting  or  sleejung  nymphs  in  abundance  ; 
for  the  Frencli  regard  themselves  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  masters  in  Europe 
in  the  art  of  flesh  painting,  the  anatomy  of 
beauty,  and  the  disposition  of  limbs.  Their 
triumphs  in  these  respects,  however,  are  too 
often  triumphs  of  monstrosity,  as  witness  that 
vast  Venus — no  other  term  describes  the  idle 
gossip — floating  across  the  seas  in  a bed 
of  foam  with  head  below  her  heels,  a mere 
mass  of  whiteness,  which  was  shown  at  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition  ; also  the  “ Sin  of  Eve,” 
concerning  which  the  studios  w'ere  in  a fer- 
ment, yet  which  was  only  an  example  of 
extravagant  coarseness.  Some  of  the  figures 
here,  however,  are  undoubtedly  of  a higher 
type,  as  Tassaert’s  Ijcda,  and  the  nude  study 
of  Lccadre.  All  Boucher’s  pictures,  too,  are 
worth  attention,  unless,  perhaps  the  Venus 
and  Vulcan,  which  is  meretricious.  It  will 
be  noticed  that,  except  in  this  respect,  and  in 
their  fondness  for  heroic  groups,  the  French 
are  not  narrowed  down  to  any  special  class 
of  subjects.  They  are  too  versatile  for  this, 
and  an  increased  habit  of  travel  has  expanded 
their  sympathies.  Thus,  their  landscape 
painter  sits  down  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile 
and  watches  when  the  sun,  low  on  the  horizon, 
shoots  his  red  shafts  deep  into  the  mystic 
river,  enchanting  it  with  millions  of  burning 
ripples,  colouring  the  white  birds  that  sit 
solemn  on  the  rocks,  and  crimsoning  the  sands, 
the  rocks,  and  the  ruins  of  long  mute  cities, 
once  so  populous  and  clamorous.  He  sketches 
the  picturesque  barge  that  floats  with  dignity 
(as  though  it  were  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  a procession)  down  the  Rhine  in  the  slowly 
gathering  eclipse  of  evening.  He  lingers 
among  the  crumbling  roofs  and  fractured 
arches  of  Rome,  and  the  tombs  whose 
pallor  ages  have  mellowed,  among  the 
antique  homes  of  the  dead  along  the  Via 
Dolorosa.  He  rambles  along  the  curves  of 
the  Bay  of  Beauty  at  Naples,  and  ventures 
across  the  mountains  of  Arragon.  He  is  even 
so  cosmopolitan  as  to  visit  England,  and  take 
a sketch  at  Upper  Norwood.  These  are  hope- 
ful signs.  But,  instinctly,  the  historical 
artist  prefers  episodes  from  the  annals  of  his 
own  country,  and  especially  its  great  Revo- 
lution, so  that  IMirabeau,  Marat,  Charlotte 
Corday,  Bonaparte,  and  the  Convention  in- 
fallibly appear  upon  his  canvas.  French 
sea-ports,  French  ships,  French  battles, 
French  beauties — not  racing  like  Hippodami 
and  IMyrtiles — are  ci’owded,  overcrowded,  it 
might  be  said,  on  these  walls  ; for  if  there  be 
a fault  in  the  Kensington  Picture  Galleries  it 
is  an  excess  of  profusion.  Another  fact  de- 
serving to  be  remarked  is  that  water-colour 
and  miniature  painting  are,  almost  exclusively, 
English  arts,  the  artists  of  no  other  country 
appearing  to  have  taste  or  talent  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Continental  painter  has 
not  fallen  so  freely  as  the  English  into  the 
arms  of  photography,  and  while  reserving  the 
lithograph  in  the  main,  for  cheai>  and 
ephemeral  illustrations,  still  continues  the 
practice,  rxpon  a large  scale,  of  costly  line- 
ensraving.  Among  the  drawings,  again,  not 
one  is  English,  all  being  French  or  Belgian, 
and  some  are  gems,  as  for  example,  a AVatteau, 
“ Love  Letters;”  a Boucher,  “ATnus;”  and 
a Tassaert,  “ AA’’ood  Gatherers  in  the  Snow.” 
AA'e  know  not  whether  fans  may  be  called 
pictures,  but  they  are  pictures  of  a certain 
kind,  and  often  exquisitely  painted  ; for  what 
but  a picture,  albeit  painted  on  silk,  is  the 
scene  of  Puck  squeezing  juice  into  Titania’s 
eyelids;  or  Cupids  bearing  wreaths  of  flowers; 
or  The  Enchanted  Princess;  or  A^enus  Driving 


Her  Car  ? AA’’e  do  not  dwell,  at  present,  on 
the  lithographs,  chromo-lithographs,  mezzo- 
tint engravings,  or  etchings,  because  they  fall 
outside  our  scope ; but  the  collection  is 
interesting.  In  all  these  galleries,  by  the 
way,  one  circumstance  is  painfully  con- 
spicuous, which  is  that  so  inordinate  a pro- 
portion of  the  works  are  exhibited  direct 
from  the  studio  by  the  artists  themselves, 
and  have  not  found  buyers.  Another,  in- 
finitely less  to  be  regretted,  is  the  almost 
total  absence  from  foreign  galleries  of  such 
pictures  as  infest  our  own  exhibitions,  year 
after  year,  portraits  of  commonplace  gentle- 
men jiainted  by  commonplace  Academicians  ; 
of  masters  of  fox-hounds  whom  the  zeal  of 
their  tenantry  has  sought  to  make  immortal 
in  abominable  “ pink”  top-boots,  and  jockey 
caps ; of  hard-headed  contractors  in  whom 
the  lovers  of  art  can  take  no  conceivable 
interest ; of  large  mayors  and  town  coun- 
cillors in  flaring  robes  and  chains  ; of  field- 
officers  in  scarlet  whom  no  art  could  render 
attractive,  and  of  young  ladies  in  white 
dresses  and  rose-buds,  whose  faces  mean 
just  as  much  as  their  skirts.  The  French 
do  not  paint,  for  public  show,  their 
prefects,  or  the  Germans  their  burgo- 
masters. AA'^e  ought,  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  to  take  serious  lessons  from  them. 
AA^hen  shall  we  see,  from  an  English  easel, 
the  rival  of  Jerome’s  “ Cleopatre,”  or 
Tadema’s  “ Emperor,”  both  of  which,  though 
hanging  elsewhere,  are  engraved  in  the  Inter- 
national Galleries  ? But,  after  all,  travel 
must  remain  the  great  school  in  which  artists 
will  have  to  study.  It  is  rarely  that  a foreign 
work  of  the  first  merit  is  permitted  to  leave 
home  and  cross  the  seas.  We  cannot  expect 
to  strip  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  or  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  or  of  Munich,  or  of  Amsterdam — where, 
indeed,  such  a proposal  would  be  regarded 
as  profanation  in  the  little,  yet  priceless, 
cabinet  of  M.  Six,  with  its  incomparable 
Rembrandts.  No ; we  must  visit  Gaspar, 
Cuyp,  Both,  and  especially  Rembrandt, 
at  their  private  residences,  in  order  really 
to  understand  them,  though  we  can  never 
borrow,  buy,  or  steal  the  distinctive  genius 
of  Holland — the  genius  which  painted  that 
superb  picture  — in  spite  of  Sir  Joshua’s 
sneer — “The  Night  AA'atch,”  for  example,  if 
we  would  approach  to  a full  conception  of 
their  work,  and  the  way  in  which  they  did 
it.  The  Belgians  are  more  liberal ; but  even 
they  would  not  consent  to  endanger  the 
treasures  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  — usually 
veiled,  as  too  precious  to  be  seen  every  day 
— or  the  House  of  Rubens,  by  putting  them 
through  a course  of  railroad  and  steamboat 
transit.  We  possess  specimens  of  all  these 
masters,  no  doubt,  but  not  in  sufficient 
plenitude  to  carry  the  mind  through  the 
history  of  the  artist’s  intellectual  progi’ess. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  brilliant  pages  to  be 
read  in  the  galleries  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  the  opportunity  for  reading 
them  will  be  a brief  one. 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

AA'ater  Colours. 

This  year’s  exhibition  contains  a larger 
and  better  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings  than  have  been  previously  shown  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  As  with  architecture,  so  with  this 
beautiful  art,  if  proper  space  is  not  granted, 
and  adequate  appreciation  of  its  merits  is  not 
shown,  it  were  better  far  that  the  exhibition 
of  it  should  be  given  elsewhere.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  art  of  water-colour 
painting  should  not  assert  its  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  as  fully  as  oil  painting 
or  sculpture.  AV’ater-colour  drawing  is  so 
essentially  English,  and  appeals  so  thoroughly 
to  our  tastes,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Royal 
Academy  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  its  cultivators. 
Notwithstanding  a good  deal  of  tricky 
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effect  and  clever  dodges  to  excuse  want  of 
detail  and  general  labour,  we  are  glad  to  see 
so  much  good  work  as  appears  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Academy,  and  especially  so 
much  really  water-colour  treatment.  The 
habit  which  has  become  so  general  with  a 
certain  class  of  water-colour  artists  of  apiiio- 
tlie  treatment  of  painters  in  oil,  has  alwayt 
seemed  to  us  a jiractice  to  be  firmly 
discouraged.  To  give  up  the  charming 
transparencies  of  water  colour  for  the  poor 
mutation  of  oils  by  means  of  heavy  body 
colour  has  ever  appeared  to  us  an  absurdity 
and  folly.  The  usual  body  colour  should 
in  our  opinion,  if  eyer  used,  be  used  as 
sparingly  as  possible.  If  used  in  imitation 
01  oil  pigment,  it  is  a mistake  in  principle ; if 
otherwise,  it  is  generally  only  in  order  to  do 
more  easily  what  can  be  better  done  by  true 
water-colour.  The  apparent  disposition  upon 
the  part  of  the  Royal  Academy  now  to  do 
justice  to  this  branch  of  art  giyes  us  a hope 
that  it  will  progressiyely  be  better  repre- 
sented year  By  year.  The  greater  oppor- 
tunity  of  meeting  the  eyes  of  all  England 
whieh  is  afforded  at  Burlington  House  should 
induce  all  artists  who  know  their  jiowers  to 
avail  themselves  of  so  favourable  an  occasion. 
Ihere  is  no  reason  why  water-colours  of 
high  class  should  not  hold  their  own,  thoimh 
exhibited  in  the  same  building  with  oil 
paintings. 

We  will  begin  our  notice  with  C.  Vacher’s 
beautiful  views  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  at 
wo  different  periods.  Xo.  632  re2iresents  it 
m the  ninth  centurv,  with  the  princely  build- 
ings, though  pa-ity  in  ruins,  still  retaining 
much  of  their  former  splendour,  and  the 
troops  of  the  invader  are  running  riot  over 
It  f.ivoured  land.  In  the  other, 

JN  o.  617,  Rome  has  quite  fallen ; the  glories 
of  nature  now  rule  over  the  charming  scene 
the  old  military  road,  with  its  carefully- 
siiaped  paving-stones,  remains,  indeed,  but 
only  to  offer  an  easy  passage  for  the  carriage  of 
the  com  and  the  grape.  Where  formerly 
weie  the  terraced  garden  and  splendid 
public  buildings,  now  there  remain  only 
a few  sculptured  stones  scattered  about 
m picturesque  ruggedness— and  the  shepherd 
tends  his  flocks  of  sheep  or  goats.  Both  of 
these  diawmgs  are  exeellent.  The  figures 
too,  which  adorn  them  are  particularly 
attractiye  and  excellent.  The  atmosphere  is 
as  clear  and  bright  as  the  true  sunlight  of 
^ Y.  latter  is  the  most  interesting 

Rothmg  can  surpass  the  depth  and  beauty  of 
the  long  line  of  the  Appennines  in  the  distance. 
Ihe  fine  of  the  aqueduct  seems  interminable, 
this  artist  combines  with  much  force  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  of  touch,  and  for  the 
most  part  he  requires  no  body  colour  to 
brighten  his  effects.  One  of  the  finest 
drawings  is  Mr.  Sydney  Cooper’s  Xo.  771 
Eyenmg  in  the  Meadows.”  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  one  of  his  usual  fine 
groups  of  cattle,  in  a luxuriant  pasture  on 
the  banks  of  a riyer,  with  the  richest  glow  of 
the  setting  sun.  It  is  yery  faithful,  as  usual, 
to  Xature.  The  distant  cattle  upon  the 
opposite  bank  are  especially  good.  He  also 
exhibits  a drawing  entitled  “January  in 
1871  ” _(Xo.  711),  whieh  is  a capital  study  of 
sheep  in  the  snow.  The  snowy  landscape  is 
veiy  slight,  but  effective.  One  of  the  very 
best  water-colours  is  IV.  C.  T.  Dobson’s 
beautiful  “ Schwesterliebe,”  a charming 
picture  in  eyery  way ; quite  as  beautiful  as 
Greuze,  without  his  rare  lusciousness.  It  is 
simply  a loyely  young  creature  nursing  her 
sleeping  infant  Brother,  a beauteous  child, 
worthy  so  fair  a nurse.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  labour  about  this  jiainting, 
simple  though  it  appears,  and  not  a stroke 
thrown  away.  On  the  same  side  of  the  room, 
higher  iqi,  are  two  excellent  delineations  of 
ScaiRorough,  by  W.  B.  Beyerley,  representing 
Hie  harbour  under  two  opposite  conditions. 

The  bolder  is  712,  “Xorth  Pier,  Scar- 
borough, gale  blowing  from  X.E.” — a crowd 
of  mariners  and  others  haying  enough  to  do 
to  haul  in  a smack  that  is  entering  the 
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harbour,  just  haying  escaped  the  perils  with- 
out, a good  idea  of  which  may  be  gained  by 
tlie  wayes  that  are  pouring  oyer  the  high 
breakwater  wall.  All  is  hard  life  and  fierce 
battle  with  the  elements.  In  Xo.  772 
“ Seaport,  Early  Morning,  South  Pier,’  Scar- 
boro,”  all  is  changed.  The  sun  has  just 
risen,  and  a slight  sea  mist,  capitally 
rendered,  not  being  used,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  for  an  excuse  to  omit  details,  is  just 
yielding  to  its  influence.  There  is  the  long 
stretch  of  sand,  and  its  concourse  of  fisher- 
men and  others  collecting  round  the 
fishing-boats,  all  told  with  great  truth  and 
skill.  One  of  the  most  successful  woodland 
landscapes  is  Mr.  B.  E.  AVarren’s  “ Surrey 
Woodland  Scene.”  There  is  a perfect  flood 
of  golden  sunshine  thrown  oyer  the  land- 
scape, which  makes  it  yery  attractiye,  and 
throws  up  the  true  detail.  There  is  no 
mistake,  as  is  often  the  case,  about  what 
tiees  and  jilants  are  intended  to  be  I’cjire- 
sented.  The  yarious  effects  of  the  sunlight 
upon  moss,  the  bark  of  the  trees,  the  bare 
earth,  and  the  herbage,  is  yery  cleyerly  shown 
The  atmosphere  also  is  well  expressed.  The 
scene  itself,  with  its  splendid  luxuriance  and 
great  distance,  and  glorious  old  beeches,  may 
well  ha,ye  inspired  the  able  hand  of  the  artist. 
There  is  a praiseworthy  drawing  also  by  Miss 
S.  S.  Warren,  of  “ A View  on  the  Thames.” 
We  haye  long  admired  the  power  and  taste 
of  this  lady  ; we  could  wish  that  she  did  not, 
in  tone  of  colour  and  certain  matters  of  detail, 
threaten  to  become  too  mannered.  Her 
delineations  of  scenei-y,  when  strictly  copied 
from  Xature,  are  always  admirable,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  a certain  conyentional  bent 
adds  to  their  interest.  Her  figures  are  yery 
good.  Beautiful  Surrey  has  suggested  seyeral 
subjects  for  this  exhibition,  and  no  wonder, 
for  where  ean  sweeter  woodland  be  seen, 
yaried  by  long  expanse  of  the  yerdant  plain  ? 
In  expressing  the  riot  of  greenery,  without 
any  heightening  by  sunlight  or  extraneous 
circumstances,  F.  W.  Reynolds  is  most  success- 
ful ; Xo.  796  is  a yery  good  specimen;  the  mass  of 
green  is  quite  refreshing,  and  the  figures  are 
as  good  in  their  way  as  the  rest  of  the  pictures. 

A less  important,  but  quite  as  conscientious  a 
rendering  of  woody  scenery,  is  Xo.  761,  also 
from  Surrey.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  also  two 
other  examples  equally  true  to  Xature,  though 
more  sliglitly  treated.  What  strikes  one 
most  in  this  artist  is  the  unhesitatingness  of 
his  touch,  which  doubtless  shows  his  power 
C.  X.  Henry  has  a faithful  sketch  in  oil, 
entitled,  “ Mending  the  Xets.”  It  seems  to 
have  been  rapidly  jiainted,  but  is  a wonder- 
fully  true  bit  of  life,  which  at  a short  distance 
gives  the  idea  of  much  higher  elaboration 
than  has  been  siient  upon  it.  It  is  not  unlike 
a study  of  P.  Du  Hooghe's.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  more  striking  picture  than  W.  p’. 
Burton’s  “ Blvthborough  Church  and  Farm- 
yard, Suffolk, ”648.  At  first  sight,  however, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think  the  sky  oyer- 
drawn,  but  when  we  remember  how  often  we 
have  seen  sunsets  which  we  should  have  con- 
sidered exaggerations  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  put  them  on  to  pajier  or  canvas,  we 
should  hesitate  to  pronounce  too  dogmatically 
but  we  certainly  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  such  a sky.  One  reason  for  its  unnatural 
appearance  may  be  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  getting  these  sunset  hues  without  actual 
light.  At  any  rate,  the  contrast  of  the  copper 
sunset  and  bright  red  brickwork  is  far  from 
pleasing.  About  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of 
the  drawing  as  a whole  there  can,  we  imagine, 
be  no  question.  The  farm  and  all  its  adjuncts 
of  carts,  straw  heap,  cocks  and  hens,  are 
delineated  in  his  most  faithful  manner,  and 
with  considerable  breadth.  While  we  are 
noticing  domestic  fowls,  we  must  not  neglect 
Mr.  H.  Weir’s  “ So  Happy !”  We  suppose  that 
ducks,  if  properly  disposed,  are  not  troubled 
by  the  size  of  their  families.  The  lady  in  the 
present  instance  has  a brood  of  thirteen,  all 
of  which  though  tolerably  attentive  to  their 
proud  mother’s  quack,  are  disporting  them- 
seSves  in  true  duckling-wise.  It  is  a pretty 
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OualitTes^oT  express  the  various 
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present  exhibition.  Very  little  is  Hmihl 

scarcely  any  is  really  wet,  and  that,  though 
there  are  many  excellent  draughtsmen  of  the 

shape  of  wayes  and  water-tumble.  We  do  not 

r : h ^ "ter  picture  than  Mr  S 

Ihe  flesh  wild  flowers,  the  liyely  wildfowl 
the  wild  rocks  tumbling  oyer  each  other,  are 
painted  with  great  power  and  facility.  But 
the  water  though  natural  enough  in  wave- 
torni,  and  excellent  as  a proof  of  accurate 
observation’  is  woolly,  and  in  fact  not  water 
at  all.  Rearer  to  the  mark,  though  still  in- 
siiflicient,  are  B.  L.  J.  Boudichon’s  two  studies 
of  sea,  Xo.  674,  “ Stormy  Sea  near  Hastings  ” 
which  IS  capital  as  a bit  of  drawing-the 
artist  has  exactly  caught  the  shapes  of  the 
waves,  rushing  one  over  the  ether ; but  he 
has  been  far  less  successful  in  giving  that 
liquidness  and  wetness  which  always,  even  in 
the  roughest  weather,  belong  to  water.  The 
same  fault  occurs  in  729,  “West  Wind,”  a 
sketch  at  Hastings ; but  this  also  is  noticeable 
to  a greater  degree  in  most  other  delineations 
of  water.  J.  Mogford,  for  example,  paints 
sunlight  in  a marvellous  manner,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Xo.  630,  “Vestiges  of  the  Past — 
King  Arthur’s  Castle,  Tintagel.”  The 
blaze  of  the  sun  is  quite  dazzling,  and  casts 
that  sort  of  glow  oyer  the  scene  that  almost 
blinds  one  ; but  his  representation  of  water, 
as  in  733,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Of  course 
I’epresent  still  water 
taitiit  Lilly  than  when  it  is  in  yiolent  motion, 
but  even  here  many  have  failed  W B 
Murray’s  “ Peasantry  near  Paris”  is  an  ex- 
cellent bit  of  water-side  life,  full  of  quiet 
character  and  unpretentious — a point  not  a 
little  in  its  favour  in  these  sensational  days. 
There  are  many  other  drawings  worthy 
special  notice,  which  we  must  leave  to  a future 
occasion. 


ROAD-ROLLIXG. 


^■WELVE  months  ago  Mr.  Frederick  A. 

Paget,  C.E.,  reported  the  result  of  his 
investigations  into  the  economy  of  rollino- 
newly-made  and  newly-repaired  roads  by 
horse-power  and  by  steam-power,  and  the  chief 
result  obtained  was  that  rolling  broken  stone 
freshly  laid  down  is  not  merely  a convenience 
to  horses’  feet  and  earriage  wheels,  and  a 
saving  of  horse  draught  and  wear  and’tear  of 
harness,  but  that  it  is  a positive  saving  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  road  ; so  much  so 
that  he  shows  a high  probability  that 
£140,000  a year  might  be  saved  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  metropolitan  parishes  in  main- 
tenance alone  ; and  to  this  extent  every  rate- 
payer is  interested,  whether  he  keeps  horses 
or  not  ; but  to  those  who  keep  horses  the 
saving  is  much  greater,  for  one  ton  draught 
on  an  even  road  is  at  least  three  tons  over 
loose  stones.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  estimates 
the  saving  by  horse-rolling  at  25  per  cent. 
IMr.  Lovegrove,  surveyor  of  the  Hackney 
district,  states  that  properly  consolidating 
road  material  by  the  roller  will  save  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  bulk,  and  the  road  will 
maintain  its  proper  form  during  the  period 
of  wear.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Melrose,  who  has 
managed  the  roads  in  the  district  of  Earlston 
and  Ijauder,  in  Scotland,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
roads  now  co.sting  £24  per  mile  per  annum  to 
keep  up  would  cost  but  £13  8s.  if  rolled, 
being  a saving  of  £10  12s.  per  mile  ; but 
from  this  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
rolling,  and,  taking  a six-horse  roller,  Mr. 
Paget  states  that  the  cost  of  this  per  mile 
per  annum  is  £1  8s.  5d.,  being  a clear  saving 
of  more  than  £9  per  mile  2>er  annum,  or 
37^  jier  cent. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Holmes,  the  Borough  Surveyor 
of  Sheffield,  has  used  a horse  roller  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  saving  it  effects  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent.  The  wear  on  any  road — 
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tliat  is,  its  pulverisation  to  dust,  or  the 
grinding  of  the  materials  into  mud,  according 
to  the  weather — is  much  more  considerable 
than  would  at  first  be  credited,  hlr.  Hurt, 
of  the  firm  of  hlowlem.  Hurt,  and  Freeman,  is 
of  opinion  tliat  one  third  of  the  road  material 
used  in  London  is  literally  wasted  by  being 
ground  uj)  by  traffic  before  the  actual  con- 
.solidation  of  the  road.  “ The  metalling  is,  in 
fact,  acted  upon  by  the  traffic  just  at  the  time 
when  its  loose  state  renders  it  most  unfit  to 
bear  any  load.  'I’he  stones  are  more  or  less 
crushed  in  or  rolled  about  by  the  cart  wheels 
and  hoofs  before  binding  together,  the  sharp 
corners  get  knocked  off,  the  stones  themselves 
thus  rounded  off,  and  they  can  never  set 
together  like  wedges,  and  interlock,  as  they 
should  do  in  order  to  make  a duiable  road.” 
tVhen  a roller  is  not  usetl,  the  road  can  only 
be  repaired  in  jiatches,  because  if  any  great 
length  of  new  stone  M'ere  laid  down,  it  would 
bring  the  heavy  traffic  to  a standstill,  but 
with  a roller  a considerable  length  can  be 
laid  down  at  once.  hlr.  Paget  remarks  that 
‘•the  absence  in  England  of  central  authority, 
and  the  independent  way  in  which  districts 
are  managed  by  local  boards,  will  probably 
for  ever  render  it  difficult  for  the  public  to  be 
attended  to  in  preference  to  the  ratepayers. 

It  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  expect  rate- 
payers to  pay  for  the  comfort  of  the  general 
public  ; they  must  naturally  look  to  economy 
as  long  as  road-maintenance  is  not  dealt  with 
as  an  imperial  undeitaking.  The  great 
saving  in  maintenance  is  fortuniitely  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  adoption  of  road-rolling, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
annual  sums  expressing  the  wear  and  tear  of 
vehicles,  horseflesh,  and  harness,  on  unrolled 
roads,  could  only  be  got  at,  they  would  turn 
out  to  be  enormous.”  tldiere  the  draught 
is  heavy,  the  road  surface  must  necessarily 
be  torn  up  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  and  injured 
by  the  jolting  of  the  wheels,  to  a much 
greater  degree  than  on  a smooth  road,  which 
is  only  worn  away  by  the  friction.  The  advan- 
tages to  the  public  of  horse-rolling  may  be 
summed  uj)  by  stating  that  (1)  it  saves  in 
wear  and  tear  of  horseflesh,  by  diminishing 
the  draught,  and  by  lessening  the  chances  of 
horses  stumbling  and  breaking  their  knees 
on  the  loose  stones ; (2),  by  the  same 
dimini^tion  in  resistance  to  draught,  it  pro- 
portionately diminishes  the  wear  and  tear  of 
carts,  carriages,  and  harness ; (3),  it  ac- 
celerates the  traffic  by  allowing  a greater 
speed ; and  (4),  the  traffic  is  also  furthered 
by  there  being  no  interruption  in  the  road, 
caused,  on  the  present  system,  by  frequently 
jjatching  up  the  metal,  and  from  placing 
tressels  and  large  stones  on  the  road,  in  order 
to  force  the  vehicles  to  pass  over  the  loose 
stones. 

Good  as  the  results  of  horse-rolling  are, 
however,  steam-rolling  is  25referable.  The 
horse-roller,  with  its  long  string  of  six  or 
seven  horses,  interferes  very  much  with  the 
traffic,  and  completely  blocks  uj)  the  road 
when  the  roller  has  to  be  tamed  round,  which 
is  very  often.  With  the  use  of  steam  all  these 
objections  fall  away.  'J'he  steam-roller  j^ro- 
duces  no  interruption  of  the  traffic  from  time 
taken  vq:)  in  turning  the  machine,  nor  from 
slow  jDrogress  of  the  rolling  on  account  of 
light  weight.  The  steam  road-roller  can  com- 
pletely consolidate  from  2,000  to  2,400 
square  yards  in  a day  of  ten  hours.  The 
steam-roller  can  be  raj)idly  tui-ned,  and  be 
made  of  almost  any  weight  endurable  by  the 
road  ; while  its  smoothing  action  from  this 
extra  weight  and  its  possession  of  a motive 
power  not  requiring  the  metalling  for  such 
fuEra  as  the  horses’  hoofs,  is  much  sujierior. 

Various  weights  have  been  given  to  steam 
road  rollers.  The  roller  used  in  Ijiverpool  is 
thirty  tons,  but  this  weight  has  been  found  to 
injure  gas  and  water-pijies,  and  from  the 
figures  given  by  j\lr.  Paget  it  ai>i')ears  that 
this  roller  bears  with  a weight  of  cwt.  per 
inch  run.  The  roller  used  in  Sheffield  weighs 
25  tons,  .and  this  has  been  found  to  injure 
shallow  drains.  The  rollers  used  in  Paris  for 


old  roads  weigh  from  24  to  30  tons,  bearing 
with  a weight  of  8 cwt.  per  inch  run.  The 
roller  used  in  Hyde  Park,  hired  of  Messrs. 
Moreland  and  Son,  bears  with  a weight  of  C 
cwt.  2>er  inch  run.  l\Iessrs.  Hatho  and  Clark’s 
new  roller,  now  at  Hirmingham,  bears  with 
nearly  5 cwt.  ijer  inch.  'Phe  most  useful 
weight  now  recommended  is  15  tons.  Com- 
jjaring  these  with  the  heaviest  and  best  sample 
of  horse-roller,  it  is  found  that  the  water-bal- 
lasted roller  of  Messrs.  Amies  and  Harford, 
5ft.  (iin.  wide,  weighing  10  tons,  jiresses  with 
only  about  3 cwt.  per  inch  run.  One  of  the 
two  objections  to  the  steam  road-roller — the 
other  being  its  weight — is  that  it  frightens 
horses  ; but  that  may  be  done  away  with  by 
blocking  uj)  the  thoroughfare,  as  they  do  at 
Islington  ; and  Avhere  that  is  not  done,  har- 
nessing a horse  in  front  of  the  engine  has 
been  found  to  have  a quieting  effect  on  other 
horses,  hlr.  Paget  quotes  some  observa- 
tions made  by  j\Ir.  W.  Ba-idges  Adams 
at  the  Society  of  Ards,  to  the  effect  that  “ the 
startling  horse  is  simjily  a wild  beast,  and  no 
one  has  a right  to  bring  a wild  beast  into  the 
streets  or  roads  ; and  if  a fine  is  to  be  levied, 
it  should  be  on  the  owner  of  the  wild  beast, 
and  not  on  the  well-behaved,  orderly  engine. 
Horses  that  go  into  the  army  are  not  addicted 
to  taking  but  rather  to  giving  fright,  and  it 
should  be  simjjly  disreputable  to  be  the  owner 
of  a wild  beast.  The  horse  should  be  as  noble 
in  his  qualities  as  the  gentleman  who  owns 
him — gentle,  brave,  and  intelligent.  lYhat 
grooms  call  a ‘ fool  of  a horse  ’ is  not  worth 
keejjing,  and  every  horse  worth  keejDing  is 
capable  of  education.” 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  road-rolling  by 
steam  and  by  liorse-powpr,  Mr.  Paget  says 
that  Mr.  Howell,  the  surveyor  of  roads  in 
the  district  of  S.  James,  states  that  the  cost 
of  a 7-ton  horse-roller  is  £2  per  day.  A 15- 
ton  steam-roller  can  be  moved  at  about  the 
same  expense.  In  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  New 
Y ork,  the  work  done  by  the  steam-roller  is 
repiresented  by  2 as  against  1 by  horse-roller, 
and  the  cost  is  as  1 by  steam  to  2 by  horses  ; 
the  result,  therefore,  is  that  the  steam-rolling 
costs  one-fourth  of  the  horse-rolling.  In 
Calcutta  the  estimated  cost  of  rolling  44,361 
square  yards  by  bullocks  is  £269  5s.  6d.  The 
actual  cost  by  steam-roller  is  £146  4s.  6d. 
In  Bombay  the  saving  is  estimated  at  £10 
jier  mile  over  the  ordinary  rammers  of  the 
country.  At  Birmingham  the  cost  of  road 
material  is  £13,000  jier  annum ; and  Mr. 
Heaton,  of  that  town,  estimates  that  by  steam- 
rolling a saving  of  £5,700  would  be  effected. 
Mr.  Newlanils,  the  borough  engineer  of 
Liveiq:)Ool,  says,  with  regard  to  IMessrs. 
Aveling  and  Poiter’s  ;50-ton  roller,  “ our 
roads  are  in  much  better  order,  and  easier 
kept  clean  than  before  its  use,  and  our  bills 
for  macadam  are  not  so  heavy.”  hlr.  S.  F. 
Holmes,  the  borough  surveyor  of  Sheffield, 
finds  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  macadamised 
roads  to  be  even  greater  than  when  rolled 
with  a horse-roller,  and  he  has  no  doubt  it 
will  increase  the  saving  at  least  40  jjer  cent, 
over  unrolled  roads.  The  results  obtained 
by  using  the  15-ton  Aveling  and  Porter 
roller  by  Mr.  Edward  Buckham,  lately  sur- 
veyor of  Maidstone,  are  economy,  durability, 
comfort,  and  uniformity  of  section  of  road, 
and  he  considers  that  the  constant  ixse  of  a 
steam  road -roller  Avould  effect  an  economy 
in  road  maintenance  of  at  least  20  per 
cent.  ]Mr.  Tomkins,  the  surveyor  of  S. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  says  that  one-third 
of  the  material  is  sar-ed.  hlr.  ]\Iaun,  the 
Siqjerintendent  of  the  Dei)artmeut  of  her 
jNIajesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works,  says  that 
his  exirerience  in  steam-rolliiig,  as  conqjared 
with  horse-rolling,  loads  him  to  conclude  that 
the  estimate  of  a comparative  economy  of 
one-third  in  material  and  labour  would  be 
below  the  mark.  Mr.  Paget  quotes  the 
opinions  of  many  other  surveyors  to  a similar 
effect. 

These  ojAinions,  however,  do  not  go  xm- 
challenged.  ]Mr.  Burt,  of  the  celebrated  firm 
of  jxaving  contractors,  stated  that  lately  they 


had  2>aid  some  attention  to  steam-rollers,  and 
are  of  oixinion  that  they  are  much  too  heavy, 
crushing  the  material  in  jrrojrortion  as  their 
weight  is  increased.  “ The  mixing  of  a 
foreign  material,  such  as  gravel  or  sand,  is 
very  objectionable,  as  it  is  inqDossible  to  make 
a solid  surface  with  it.”  Now  we  think  there 
is  a good  deal  in  this,  and  our  O2)inion  is  that 
if  a thin  coat  of  stone,  say  one  stone  thick, 
be  laid  on  a hard  old  road,  even  though  it  be 
Avatered  and  jjicked  up  beforehand,  the  stones 
Avill  be  crushed  by  the  heavy  rollers  now  in 
use — twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty-ton 
rollers ; but  if  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
system  be  considerable,  say  three  inches  or 
more,  the  action  is  quite  different. 

In  that  case  the  stones  are  not  crushed,  but 
merely  pressed  together,  and  the  voids  are 
filled  ujJ,  forming  a solid  mass,  Avithout  hog- 
ging or  other  extraneous  matter  being  re- 
quired ; and  our  conclusion  is  this,  that  where 
a thin  coat  is  jiut  on  the  use  of  the  hea\'y 
roller  is  objectionable,  but  that  when  a coat 
of  something  like  three  inches  is  put  on,  the 
Aveight  of  the  roller  need  only  be  limited  by 
considerations  of  AA’hat  weight  the  large  gas 
and  Avater  pijxes  Avill  bear  Avithout  injury. 

Classifying  the  streets  of  London,  Mr. 
Paget  brings  them  under  four  jArineijial  zones 
round  S.  Paul’s.  “ 'Within  a circle  of  about 
two  miles  radius  from  S.  Paul’s,  enclosing  an 
area  of  some  thirteen  square  miles,  we  should 
find  that  all  the  streets  are  paved.  Another 
circle,  or  perhaps  rather  an  ellipse,  with  the 
Thames  from  the  ToAver  to  Somerset 
House  as  its  major  axis,  Avould  enclose  the 
jArincijAal  Guernsey  granite  areas ; further 
out  we  should  find,  still,  of  course,  dealing 
Avith  the  generality  of  minor  roads,  a zone 
mainly  composed  of  flint  roads,  until,  at  the 
furthest  distances  from  the  City,  and  of 
course  in  regions  of  lesser  traffic,  we  reached 
the  outermost  zone  of  gravel  or  jAebble  roads. 
It  is,  of  course,  at  once  seen  that,  as  the 
traffic  increases  towards  the  centime  of  the 
Aveb,  the  roads  have  to  be  made  stronger  and 
stronger,  until  a centre  is  reached  entirely 
leaved  with  the  hardest  granite.” 

In  the  thirty-nine  metropolitan  jjarishes 
and  districts,  Mr.  Paget  finds  that  there  are 
at  least  1,126  miles  of  macadamised  road,  and 
that  from  the  returns  made  to  him  by  dif- 
ferent London  surveyors,  he  estimates  that 
the  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
macadamised  roads  in  Ijondon,  exclusiA’e  of 
cleansing  and  Avatering,  is  £280,750,  or  at  the 
rate  of,  in  round  figures,  £250  jjer  mile,  and 
seeing  that,  from  not  less  than  seven  esti- 
mates, the  saving  in  maintenance  by  horse- 
rolling is  40  2>er  cent.,  and,  moreoA'er,  that  the 
further  saving  by  steam-rolling  over  that  by 
horse-rolling  is  one  half  greater,  it  seems  to 
result  in  a fair  estimate  that  £140,000  a year 
might  be  saA’ed  to  the  London  ratepayers  by 
a pro2>er  system  of  steam  road-rolling. 

< 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONFERENCE. 

WE  think  it  may  safely  be  said  already  that  the 
Architectural  Conference  held  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects  this  Aveek  has  been  a success.  The 
attendance  of  both  country  and  London  membcr.s 
has  been  large,  and  the  interest  shoAvn  in  the  subjects 
debated  has  been  decidedly  great.  IVhat  results  it 
may  lead  to  cannot  yet  be  determined  ; but  they  Avill 
not  cease  Avith  the  proceedings  of  this  Areek.  1 he 
delegates  from  sever.al  provincial  societies,  and 
architects  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Avill  return 
home,  and  carry  Avith  them  the  information  they 
have  gained,  or  the  experiences  A\  ith  AAhich  they  have 
founed  their  previous  opinions  have  agreed  or  other- 
wise Avith  those  of  their  fellows. 

The  opening  meeting  took  place,  as  advertised,  at 
two  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  Avhen  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  made  an  able  address,  which 
Ava.s  Avell  receiA'ed  by  a croAvded  meeting.  He 
described  to  the  meeting  most  of  the  operations  of 
the  Institute  in  architectural  matters  for  years  past, 
and  touched  upon  the  principal  questions  that  have 
arisen.  Perhaps  the  point  in  the  address  AvhicU 
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elicited  the  greater  part  of  the  discussion  was  that 
vexed  one  of  quantities,  and  of  the  desirability  of 
their  being  taken  out  by  architects  for  themselves, 
and  of  their  being  made  part  of  the  contract.  The 
President  evidently  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  in 
many  circumstances,  it  was  more  than  justifiable 
that  architects  should  do  the  former,  and  that  tlie 
most  equitable  course  between  employer  and  builder 
was  that  they  should  adopt  the  latter  custom. 
Architects  from  the  provinces  supported  tlie  state- 
ment that  it  was  often  impossible  to  obtain  assist- 
ance from  surveyors,  and  that  it  became  a matter  of 
necessity  that  architects  should  take  out  their  own 
quantities.  The  Scotch  practice,  however,  seemed 
generally  to  agree  with  that  of  London  in  this  par- 
ticular. As  the  matter  was  postponed  for  future 
deliberation,  we  shall  not  now  pursue  the  argu- 
ments raised  on  this  question  further  than  to  say 
that,  as  in  many  others,  much  can  be  and  was  said 
on  both  sides.  This  discussion  gave  rise  to  another, 
upon  the  professional  status  of  the  survej'or  as  com- 
pared with  the  architect,  and  some  eminent  members 
of  the  surveying  branch  complained  that  the  Insti- 
tute’s bye-laws  prevented  gentlemen  who  took  out 
quantities  for  others  rising  to  the  position  of  Fellows  ; 
and,  further,  it  was  arranged  between  the  architects’ 
and  builders’  societies  that  none  but  Fellows  should 
act  as  umpires  in  disputes  between  architects  and 
builders.  These  gentlemen  urged,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  that  these  disputes  were  generally  upon 
points  upon  which  they  were  specially^  trained.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  alleged,  and  the  allegation  is 
a grave  and  true  one,  that  the  relation  of  surveyors 
towards  builders  is  not  so  independent  as  that  of 
architects.  Other  matters  broached  in  the  address 
were  subsequently  argued  at  length,  after  papers 
read  in  the  several  sections. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  on  Monday 
evening,  to  which  all  the  architects  attending  the 
Conference  were  admitted,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A., 
Fellow,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “The  Decora- 
tion of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,”  which  was  discussed 
with  great  animation;  but  to  this  we  give  separate 
attention  in  other  part  of  our  journal.  Tuesda}’-, 
May  23,  was  a day  of  hard  work  for  the  Conference. 

A large  party  met  at  the  British  Museum,  at 
10-30  a.m.,  and  were  conducted  over  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities  by’  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  Fellow,  Mr. 
Newton,  and  Dr.  Bird.  Their  course  led  them 
through  the  rooms  which  exhibit  the  recently’  dis- 
covered tomb  of  Mausolus,  with  its  powerful  and 
dramatic  character  of  art,  and  the  still  more  refined 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens  ; 
and  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  evidences 
of  colour  found  so  profusely  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  whole  of  both  of  these  and  other  important 
monuments  were  treated  throughout  with  poly- 
chromy.  The  Egy’ptian  rooms  were  then  visited, 
and  the  Etrurian  vases  examined  with  much  interest, 
particularly’  for  the  evidences  they  contained  as 
to  architectural  forms  and  coloured  treatment ; and, 
lastly,  the  unrivalled  collection  of  jewellery  of 
Signor  Castillain,  now  on  loan  at  the  Museum,  ivas 
viewed. 

At  two  o’clock,  the  Section  of  Professional  Prac- 
tice aud  Education  met  in  Conduit-street,  Mr.  A. 
AVaterhouse,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hebe,  Associate,  opened  it  by  a paper  upon 
“ Professional  Charges,”  and  we  may’  say  that  the 
general  result  of  the  deliberation  on  this  subject 
seemed  to  be  that  some  modification  should  be  made 
in  the  usual  commission  on  cost,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.  This  is  now  done  in  Germany' 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  while  a 
lower  rate  is  accepted  for  large  plain  works,  a higher 
one  is  demanded  for  small  and  rich  ones,  and  the 
average  is  said  to  be  about  6 or  6^  per  cent.,  instead 
of  0 per  cent. 

Professor  Kerb  read  a paper  upon  “Competi- 
tions,” which  was  clear  and  concise,  and  advocated 
that  architects  should  not  consent  to  compete  unless 
all  the  competitors  were  properly  paid  ; and  a recent 
competition  was  alluded  to,  where  the  proposers,  a 
firm  of  practical  men  of  business,  avowed  themselves 


utterly  unable  to  understand  how  architects  could 
engage,  as  they'  do,  in  competitions  on  their  present 
one-sided  and  unbusine.ss-like  basis. 

The  three  next  papers,  by  Professor  Lewis,  Mr. 
T.  Roger  Smith,  and  Mr.  S[)ier.s,  treated  of  different 
branches  of  the  same  subject,  “Architectural 
Education  and  Examinations.”  All  that  has  been 
done  towards  this  end  was  detailed,  and  though 
expressions  of  regret  were  made  that  no  system 
existed,  as  in  France  and  Germany’,  it  seemed 
generally  to  be  thought  that  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by’  students  was  great,  at  any  rate  in  London, 
and  that  the  state  of  architecture  abroad  did  not 
prove  the  result  of  foreign  systems  to  be  better  than 
our  own.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  assured,  however, 
that  it  is  under  consideration  by  the  Institute  how  to 
make  the  Voluntary’  Examinations  available  in  the 
country  by’  sending  down  the  examination-papers. 

In  the  evening  the  section  of  Archaiology’  and 
Art  held  its  meeting,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
Bart.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  R.  AVil-son  gave  a most  interesting  and 
spirited  description  of  the  ancient  military  and 
monastic  architecture  in  the  North  of  England.  This 
was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention,  and  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  hoped  Mr.  AVilson  would  hereafter  at 
leisure  give  an  extended  paper  to  the  Institute  on 
the  subject.  AA'^e  have  recently  reviewed  at  length 
Mr.  AA''ilson’s  published  work  on  the  “ Churches  at 
Lindisfarne,”  which  formed  one  branch  of  his  subject. 

Mr.  PuLL.vx  then  read  a short  brochure  upon 
Classic  Art,  deploring  the  modern  disregard  for  a 
sty’le  of  art  of  such  purity  of  design  and  ex- 
cellence of  construction.  Mr.  Burges,  in  reply’, 
asserted  that  no  one  valued  pure  Greek  art  more 
than  Gothic  architects  did  ; and  the  President  said 
that  right  principles  were  common  to  both  Greek 
and  Gothic  art,  but  that  the  latter  was  an  advance 
upon  the  former,  in  that  it  had  added  the  arch  and 
vertical  ornamentation  to  the  simpler  truncated 
work. 

Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  then  read  a bold  and 
vigorous  defence  of  the  practice  of  applying  colour 
to  architecture,  both  externally  and  internally’.  His 
paper  was  entitled,  “On  the  Principles  of  Chro- 
matic Decoration,”  and  this  subject  was  found  of 
such  interest  that  it  gave  rise  to  a lively’  discussion, 
in  which  Mr.  Sharpe  took  part,  deprecating'the  excess 
in  the  use  of  colour,  and  its  being  used  otherwise 
than  to  emphasise  form. 

Mr.  C.  Rolfe,  Associate,  then  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Effect  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  on  the  Arrange- 
ment and  Decoration  of  Churches,”  and  urged  that 
on  the  chancel  and  the  altar  should  be  lavished  the 
utmost  art  and  cost  that  could  be  afforded,  even  to 
keeping  the  naves  simple  aud  unadorned  ; and  the 
President  remarked  that  concentration  of  effect  was 
undoubtedly’  an  excellent  principle  to  act  upon. 

The  last  address  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  Sharpe, 
Fellow,  who  urged  strongly  that  architects  should 
think,  design,  and  draw  in  perspective,  and  that 
geometrical  drawings  were  only’  for  the  guidance  of 
builders,  and  that  architects  .should  oulv  present 
perspective  views  to  the  public.  As  to  the  question 
as  put  in  the  programme:  “AVhether  perspective 
views  should  be  excluded  from  public  competitions,” 
there  was,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Most  present  agreed  with  Mr.  Sharpe  in  principle, 
that  designs  should  be,  throughout,  in  perspective 
but  alleged  that  many  practical  difficulties  arose,  in 
that  perspectives  were  taken  from  other  points  of 
view  from  those  in  which  the  building  would  be  seen. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  that  perspectives  should  not  be 
aided  by’  adventitious  pictorial  effects. 

This  somewhat  tremendous  programme  was  got 
through,  to  the  surprise  of  many  ; but  not  without 
undue  haste,  and  doubtless  in  a future  Conference  so 
much  will  not  be  crowded  into  a meeting.  Discussion 
under  such  circumstances  becomes  difficult.  Among 
country  members  w’ho  took  part  in  the  discussion  were 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Douglas,  of  Glasgow;  Mr. 
Hine,  of  Nottingham ; Messrs.  Clarke,  Robson, 
Statham,  and  others  from  Liverpool  ; architects 
from  Manchester,  Darlington,  and  Dublin ; but  the 


names  of  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  Conference  we  hoi)e  to  give  more  fully  in  a 
future  number  of  our  journal. 

AVednesday  being  the  Derby-day,  no  meetings  of 
thesectioms  were  held;  but  the  attractions  of  the 
turf  were  less  powerful,  apparently,  than  those  of 
professional  interest.  A large  number  of  architects 
were  conducted  over  Lambeth  Palace,  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Christian ; over  S. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  at  noon,  by  Mr.  Currey;  and 
over  the  Chapter-house  and  the  Abbey,  by  Mr  Sed- 
don and  Mr.  Scott’s  assistants,  and  were  courteou.sly 
received  by  the  Dean.  This  meeting  consisted  of 
eighty  persons,  all  of  whom  were  deeply  gratified  by 
seeing  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  come  among  them,  and  to  see 
that  his  health  is  greatly  re-established,  Under  the 
above  guidance,  many  of  the  meeting  examined  the 
vaultings,  roofs,  triforium,  the  interesting  wax  effigies, 
and  other  parts  and  objects  in  the  Abbey  not 
generally  seen;  and  Mr.  Scott  pointed  out  .some 
discoveries  of  foundations  of  Edward  the  Confessor’s 
previous  church  that  have  been  recently  discovered. 
AA’'e  think  we  have  shown,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Con- 
ference has  not  been  an  idle  one,  and  its  further 
progress  we  must  postpone  to  our  next. 


THE  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  STONE  FOR 
ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 

PURPOSES. 

A T a meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  En- 
•Ai-  gineers’  Society,  held  on  Friday  last,  the 
following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pain, 
As.sociate  Institute  C.  E.,  “ On  the  Selection  and  Use 
of  Stone  for  Engineering  and  Architectural  Pur- 
poses:”— 

The  use  of  stone  dates  back  to  the  earliest  of 
times,  at  first  for  sling  stones,  arrow  and  spear 
heads,  and  in  the  catapult.  It  is  not  as  a weapon 
of  offence,  however,  that  I propose  to  treat  on  it  to- 
night, but  principally  as  a weapon  of  defence  against 
the  two  elements,  air  and  water,  in  the  construction 
of  breakwaters,  docks,  and  public  and  private 
buildings.  For  these  purposes  it  was  the  first  mate- 
rial used,  and  although  various  artificial  materials, 
such  as  brick,  terra-cotta,  cement,  concrete,  &c., 
have  been  invented,  and  used  with  varying  success, 
still  it  holds  its  own  against  them  all ; neither  can 
we  be  surprised  when  we  consider  its  great  natural 
advantages.  It  is  easy  to  hand,  no  making,  baking, 
burning,  or  mixing,  to  be  done,  and  widely  spread  in 
large  and  small  quantities  of  all  qualities  all  over 
the  world.  In  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  pier.s 
and  arches  of  bridges,  river  walls,  lintels  over 
wide  spaces,  or  for  heavy  cornices — indeed,  wherever 
strength  and  weight  are  required,  or  heavy  blows  or 
weights  have  to  be  resisted,  it  is  unequalled.  It  can 
be  had  of  any  size  or  shape  and  of  any  quality, 
from  the  great  blocks  of  rough  hard  granite,  tons  In 
weight,  used  in  sea  defences,  down  to  the  fine  even 
grain  of  the  Oolites,  some  of  which  are  capable  of 
being  carved  almost  as  elaborately  as  wood.  Some 
have  argued  that  stone  is  not  so  durable  as  brick  or 
terra-cotta,  or  indeed,  cement.  I have  no  desire  to 
dispute  the  powers  of  lasting  of  these  materials 
when  good.  But  surely  our  own  old  cathedrals  and 
castles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  PjTamids  of  Egypt, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  1,600  years  b.c.,  are 
sufficient  proof  to  show  that  where  reasonable  care 
is  exercised  in  its  selection,  it  is  good  for  “ all 
time.”  In  aU  materials  there  are  various  quali- 
ties, and  it  is  no  argument  to  take  the  best  example 
of  say  cement  work,  and  compare  it  against  the 
worst  of  stone,  and  then  contend  that  cement 
dressings  are  as  good  as  stone.  AATiere  clay  is  plen- 
tiful, brickw’ork  is  generally  cheaper  than  stonework ; 
but  if  much  labour  is  required,  as  in  axed  arches  or 
moulded  and  rubbed  brickwork,  stone  can  be  used 
generally  quite  as  cheaply. 

If  we  take  terra-cotta,  there  is  no  economj’  in  its 
use,  unless  you  make  a great  number  of  articles  of  the 
same  pattern  ; even  then,  the  burning  twists  and 
warps  it  so,  that  if  of  any  size  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  work  true  ; whereas  stone  can  generally  be 
had  hard  or  soft,  of  various  colours,  and  of  any 
size.  Some  short  time  ago  a gentleman,  writing  on 
stone,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  stone  used  out  of 
the  district  where  it  was  quarried  did  not  stand  so 
well  as  in  the  neighbourhood,  because  the  foreign 
climate  did  not  agree  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  or  illogical.  AATiy  should  a piece  of  granite 
from  Guernsey  decay  faster  if  used  at  Aberdeen, 
instead  of  at  S.  Peter’s  Port  ? How  such  an  idea 
could  ever  have  been  seriously  promulgated,  all 
reasoning  persons  must  be  at  a loss  to  understand. 
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Stone  liaving  so  many  advantages,  and  being  so 
much  used,  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  made 
a l)rancli  of  study  in  the  education  of  tlie  engineer 
and  architect.  The  remarks  of  the  late  Sir  If.  de 
la  Heche  on  this  point,  although  written  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  are  still  applicable  to  the  present 
time.  He  say.s,  “ There  was  much  excuse  for  the 
accidental  durability  of  the  stones  employed  in 
public  or  large  private  edifices  in  the  former  days 
when  the  mineralogical  structure  of  building  mate- 
rials was  so  little  under.stood,  and  the  architect  of 
those  times  could  not  always  have  churches  or 
castles  before  them,  from  which  they  might  judge  of 
the  relative  durability  of  any  stone  they  were  about 
to  employ,  the  quarries  opened  by  them  being  also 
the  first  worked,  to  any  considerable  extent.” 

The  architects  and  engineers  of  the  present  day 
cannot,  however,  avail  themselves  of  these  excuses, 
for  the  necessary  chemical  and  mineralogical  know- 
ledge is  readily  acquired,  and  the  number  of  public 
and  private  edifices  of  various  dates  scattered  over 
the  country  is  so  great  that  the  relative  durability 
of  the  materials  employed  in  their  construction  can 
easily  be  seen.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  known  that 
with  some  few  exceptions  the  mineralogical  charac- 
ter of  the  stone  employed  in  public  works  and 
buildings  has  hitherto  received  little  attention  from 
either  architects  or  civil  engineers  in  this  country, 
more  especially  from  the  former,  whose  value  of  a 
material  seems  commonly  to  have  been  guided  by 
the  opinion  of  the  mason.  Now  the  mason  seems  almost 
always  guided  in  his  opinion  by  the  freedom  with 
which  a stone  works — no  doubt  an  important  element 
in  the  cost  of  a building,  but  certainly  one  which 
should  not  be  permitted  to  weigh  heavier  in  the 
scale  than  durability  ; and  hence  many  a fine  public 
or  large  private  building  is  doomed  to  decay  even  in 
some  cases  within  a few  years.  It  is  a common 
practice  for  young  men  w'ho  are  intended  to  be 
brought  up  to  be  civil  engineers  to  serve  for  some 
time  in  the  works  of  a mechanical  engineer,  with  a 
view  to  learn  the  uses  and  properties  of  metals.  So 
with  those  intended  for  the  architectural  profession ; 
they  are  taught  first  to  be  carpenters  or  joiners,  to 
learn  the  uses  and  properties  of  timber.  Why  should 
not  a young  man  who  is  desirous  of  entering  either 
profession,  also  learn  some  knowledge  of  quarrying 
and  masonry  by  practical  experience  in  the  quarry 
and  at  the  banker  ? Surely  stone  is  as  important  a 
material  as  either  iron  or  wood  in  the  construction 
of  engineering  and  architectural  works  ? Perhaps 
no  more  practical  engineer  ever  lived  than  Thomas 
Telford,  and  he  began  life  as  a stonemason  in  Scot- 
land. The  importance  of  a proper  knowledge  of  the 
selection  and  use  of  stone  to  engineers  and  archi- 
tects can  hardly  be  over-rated.  Indeed,  some  idea 
of  its  commercial  importance  may  be  gained  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  stone 
raised  every  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  said  to 
be  nearly  if  not  quite  j£5, 000,000.  I .shall,  there- 
fore, without  further  comment,  commence  the  first 
part  of  my  paper — namely, 

THE  SEI.ECTION  OF  .STONE. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  great  divisions  of  rocks 
are  classed  according  to  the  fossils  that  are  found  in 
them,  and  by  the  term  fossil  must  be  understood  to 
mean  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  buried 
in  the  earth  by  natural  causes.  Rocks  known  by 
this  test  are  termed  generally  aqueous,  sedimentary, 
or  fossiliferous,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  on  the  earth’s  surface;  these  are 
stratified  or  divided  into  layers.  From  these  rocks 
are  rai.sed  most  of  the  principal  building  stones, 
certainly  those  easiest  to  work.  Other  rocks  are 
classed  as  v(dcanic : these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unstratified  and  devoid  of  fossils  ; they  are  sup])Osed 
to  have  been  forced  up  through  the  various  over- 
lying  strata,  and  flown  into  and  over  the  same  bj' 
the  action  of  fire.  They  are  known  generally  by 
their  columnar  and  globular  structure.  These  pro- 
duce not  only  building  stone,  but  stones  which  are 
used  for  ornamental  purposes  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  rock.  Further,  we  have  Plutonic  rocks, 
highly  crystalline,  and  de.stitute  of  organic  remains. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  all  of  igneous  origin,  but 
to  have  been  formed  under  great  pre.ssure;  they 
have  been  melted,  but  cooled  and  crystallised  very 
slowly.  They  differ  from  the  volcanic  by  their  more 
crystalline  texture,  and  by  the  absence  of  pores  and 
cellular  c.avities.  From  these  rocks  w'e  have  some  of 
the  finest,  hardest,  and  most  durable  of  building 
stone.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  metamorphic  or 
stratified crystallinerocks.  The  origin  of  these  is  more 
doubtful  than  any  of  the  other  three  classes  ; they 
contain  no  pebbles,  sand,  or  angular  pieces  of  stone 
or  tr.aces  of  organic  bodies,  often  as  crystalline  as 
granite,  yet  divided  into  beds.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  deposited  from  water,  but  afterwards 
altered  by  subterranean  heat  so  as  to  assume  a new 
texture,  liuilding  stone  is  not  raised  so  largely 


from  these  rocks  as  from  the  others.  Many  of  the 
white  marbles  are,  however,  metamorphic.  Nearly 
all  the  various  systems  embraced  under  the  name  of 
aqueous  rocks  produce  sandstones  and  limestones  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  important  to  remember  this,  as 
very  frequently  a stone  is  called  oolitic  or  carbonife- 
rous from  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  when, 
perhaps,  to  the  eye,  it  might  not  exhibit  the  more 
particular  characteristics  of  the  formation.  In  a 
paper  read  by  our  President  in  March,  1802,  he 
treated  of  all  the  various  building  stones  in  each 
geological  formation.  I propose,  therefore,  to  make 
my  remarks  more  on  the  practice  than  the  theory  of 
the  selection  and  use  of  stone. 

In  selecting  a quarry  from  which  to  get  the  stone 
best  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  you  want  it 
great  care  is  required.  Having  first  satisfied  your- 
self that  stone  of  the  size  required  can  be  obtained, 
and  at  a reasonable  price,  the  next  and  most  impor- 
tant step  of  all  is  to  find  out  if  it  is  a durable  stone. 
Too  much  weight  must  not  be  placed  on  the  assu- 
rance of  the  quarrymen  that  the  particular  bed  which 
is  the  cheapest  for  them  to  get  is  the  “be.st,”  and, 
by  that  word,  I mean  the  most  durable,  not,  as  it  is 
often  understood  amongst  quarrymen  and  masons, 
the  prcttiest-looking  stone  and  the  easiest  to  work. 
Again,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  certain  old 
buildings,  small  or  great,  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
lasted  well,  therefore  all  the  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood produce  the  same  stone.  In  some  cases 
the  best  beds  have  been  w'orked  out  because  the 
strata  only  crop  out  at  one  place,  and  for  the  same 
reason  a quarry  on  one  side  of  a hill  very  often  pro- 
duces much  better  stone  than  on  the  other.  Speci- 
mens of  stone  dressed  up  square,  sent  out  by  the 
quarryman  or  agent,  known  as  hand  specimens,  are 
very  dangerous  things  to  form  an  opinion  on, 
because  what  looks  very  well  in  small  pieces  is  really 
often  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  a stone  that 
would  appear  coarse  and  rough  in  a specimen  would 
not  do  so  when  in  the  mass.  Stones  that  rub  up  to 
a smooth  face  are  often  not  so  durable  as  those  of  a 
rougher  texture.  To  give  an  example,  “best  bed” 
Portland  is  much  superior  in  colour  and  texture  to 
“brown  bed”  Portland,  but  far  inferior  to  it  in 
durability.  Kxamine  all  the  different  beds  in  a 
quarry,  noting  the  particular  grain,  texture,  and 
colour  of  each  bed,  compare  them  with  the  buildings 
around,  and,  if  there  be  any  old  quarries  near  with 
the  face  exposed,  see  which  of  the  beds  stand  out 
the  most  and  show  the  old  tool-marks,  and,  conse- 
quently, have  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
least.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  best  stone  in 
quarries  is  neglected,  or  only  in  part  worked,  from 
the  cost  of  baring  and  removing  those  beds  with 
which  it  may  be  associated,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  inferior  material  is  in  such  cases  quarried,  espe- 
cially when  a large  supply  is  required  in  a short 
space  of  time,  and  at  an  in.sufficient  price,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  respect  to  works  undertaken  by 
contract.  As  an  economical  supph'  of  stone  in  par- 
ticular localities  would  sometimes  appear  to  depend 
on  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  cost  of 
quarrying,  the  degree  of  facility  in  transport,  and 
the  prejudice  that  generally  exists  in  favour  of  a 
material  which  has  been  long  in  use;  and  as  the 
means  of  transport  have  of  late  years  been  greatly 
increased,  it  becomes  essential  to  ascertain  whether 
better  materials  than  those  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  any  given  place  may  not  be  obtained  from 
other,  although  distant  localities,  upon  equally 
advantageous  terms. 

The  relative  facility  with  which  good  materials 
may  be  obtained  in  a district  is,  to  a certain  extent, 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  towns  and  villages 
in  it,  the  comparative  cost  of  obtaining  them  being 
in  general  better  shown  b}'  the  character  of  the  ordi- 
nary houses  than  by  that  of  the  public  buildings 
and  large  mansions,  the  stone  for  which  may  some- 
times have  been  brought  from  comparative! j'  con- 
siderable distances.  From  the  frequent  practice, 
however,  of  selecting  those  stones  which  yield 
rea<lily  to  the  tool,  and  are  hence  commonly  termed 
freestones,  whatever  may  be  tbeir  mineralogical 
characters,  the  most  durable,  and  therefore  even- 
tu.ally  the  cheapest,  .are  far  from  being  always  em- 
ployed. And  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  find  the 
common  cottages  built  of  durable  materi.als,  while 
larger  man.sions  and  public  buildings  are  not,  the 
materials  for  the  latter  having  been  selected  because 
they  were  soon  readily  worked  up  for  ornamental 
parts,  while  those  for  the  former  may  have  been 
thrown  aside  in  the  same  quarries  because  they 
yielded  less  freely  to  the  tool. 

In  passing  through  the  chief  towns  of  Great 
Britain  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  mineralological  character  of  the 
stone  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
that  frequent  decay  or  decomposition,  even  in  those 
erected  within  a few  years,  which  we  so  often 


observe,  would  be  avoided  at  comparatively  small 
cost,  and  we  should  find  fewer  of  our  public  edifices 
losing  all  traces  of  the  finer  work  of  the  original 
structure.  In  estimating  the  relative  durability  of 
any  given  stone  which  may  appear  to  resist  decom- 
position from  atmospheric  influences  in  the  country, 
no  doubt  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
power  of  lichens  to  protect  the  external  surface. 
These  are  not  usually  found  in  large  towns,  par- 
ticularly those  in  w'hich  there  is  much  coal  smoke. 
We  should  not  expect  a sandstone,  formed  of  quartz 
grains,  loosely  cemented  by  calcareous  or  argillaceous 
matter,  to  last  so  long  when  exposed  to  the  weather 
as  one  in  which  quartz  grains  were  firmly  bound 
together  by  a compact  argillaceous  or  siliceous  sub- 
stance. According  to  the  texture  and  variable  com- 
position of  the  different  calcareous  and  calciferous 
rocks,  a judgment  may  [be  formed  of  their  relative 
durability,  and  granites  in  which  decomposition  has 
already  commenced  in  the  felspar  cannot  be  expected 
to  remain  firm  under  atmospheric  influences. 

The  unequal  state  of  preservation  of  many  build- 
ings, often  produced  by  the  varied  quality  of  the 
stone  employed  in  them,  although  it  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  same  quarry,  shows  the  propriety  of 
a minute  examination  of  the  quarries  themselves,  in 
order  to  acquire  a proper  knowledge  of  the  particular 
beds  from  whence  the  different  varieties  have  been 
obtained.  An  inspection  of  quarries  is  also  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  power  of  supply, 
the  probable  extent  of  any  given  bed,  and  many 
other  matters  of  practical  importance. 

An  excellent  and  ready  test  when  in  the  quarry 
is  to  chip  a number  of  small  pieces  off  each  bed  or 
block,  and  carefuly  examine  them  under  a small 
but  powerful  magnifying-glass.  If  the  fracture  is 
clean  and  sharp,  and  the  grains  are  well  cemented 
together,  then  it  may  be  considered  a durable  stone  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fracture  has  a powdery 
appearance,  and  the  grains  are  ill-cemented,  then  the 
stone  is  very  likely  to  decay.  Another  test  of  a good 
stone,  not  alone  applicable  to  bme-stones,  is  to  soak 
a number  of  small  pieces  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
for  some  days  ; its  resistance  to  disintegration  under 
this  test  shows  its  suitability  or  otherwise  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  a large  town,  as  well  as  where 
exposed  to  the  salt  rains  and  winds  in  situations 
near  the  sea. 

In  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway  and  other 
large  public  works  stone  is  frequently  used  which  is 
obtained  from  the  cuttings  or  excavations.  Now, 
the  contractor,  generally  to  save  cost,  blasts  the 
stone,  which  is  a most  fatal  mistake  if  durability  is 
required.  For  although  it  may  not  be  at  fir.st 
apparent,  the  blasting  shakes  the  stone,  and,  before 
many  winters  are  over  the  stone  begins  to  crumble 
to  pieces.  Of  course,  in  case  of  granite  and  other 
very  hard  stones,  this  remark  does  not  apply,  for 
having  little  or  no  stratification  it  cannot  be  quarried 
without  blasting.  If  it  is  desired  to  put  nothing 
but  good  stone  into  a structiue,  the  material  should 
be  quarried  and  weathered  for  some  time  before 
being  used,  as  this  serves  not  only  as  a check  against 
the  use  of  inferior  stone,  but  prevents  the  unsightly 
greening  after  erection  which,  for  a time,  so  often 
disfigures  a building,  even  if  built  of  the  mo.st 
durable  stone.  At  the  B.ath  quarries  some  of  the 
stone  raised  in  the  winter  time  is  stacked  in  the 
workings  and  dried  by  coke  fires  in  brasiers.  Some 
stones,  if  ■wrought  and  put  into  a building  green, 
with  the  quarry  water  in  it,  ■will  go  to  pieces  under 
the  first  frost,  whilst  the  same  stone,  if  se.Tsoned 
under  cover,  will  often  stand  well.  In  choosing  a 
particular  bed  of  stone  in  a quarry  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  lowest  beds  are  not  alw.iys  the 
best.  For  instance,  in  the  Portland  series  the 
hardest  and  most  durable  bed  is  on  the  top. 

It  is  often  desirable  for  stone  to  be  tested  by 
having  a chemical  analysis  made,  also  by  a hydraulic 
pressiue  for  the  crushing  strength,  as  well  as  in  a 
testing  maching  to  obtain  its  tensile  strength.  In 
all  these  cases  the  specimens  should  be  taken  from 
various  parts  of  the  quarry,  and  from  each  bed,  and 
certainly  not  less  than  six  specimens  .should  be 
selected  from  each  to  arrive  at  reliable  results.  M'e 
now  come  to  the  second  division  of  my  paper,  on 

THE  USE  OF  STONE. 

Having  found  the  quarrj-  which  produces  stone  of 
the  quality  you  require,  the  next  step  is  to  specify 
the  particular  bed  or  beds  which  you  desire  to  use. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  looseness  on  this  point  in 
the  practice  of  engineers  and  .architects.  Too  often 
a stone  of  a particular  district  is  si>ecified  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  district  named,  stone 
of  manv  different  qualities  are  raised,  some  of  avhich 
cost  much  more  to  work  than  others.  This  of 
course  leads  but  to  one  result : the  most  profitable 
stone  for  the  qu.arryman  and  mason  is  used,  instead 
of  the  most  diualile.  Another  great  evil  is  the 
outcry  for  large  blocks,  and  the  insisting  that 
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columns,  figures,  &c.,  should  be  cut  out  of  one  piece 
of  stone.  Many  a good  bed  and  quarry  has  been 
closed  or  rejected  because  it  did  not  produce  large 
blocks.  Witness  the  case  of  the  Mansfield  Wood- 
house  Quarries,  where  the  stone  was  only  used  to  a 
very  small  extent  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
because  at  that  time  blocks  could  not  be  got  out 
large  enough,  but  where  it  was  used  it  has  stood 
exceptionally  well,  iu  contrast  to  the  stone  from 
Anston,  which  appears  to  have  been  selected  princi- 
pally because  large  blocks  could  be  obtained. 

In  specifying  the  qualities  and  sorts  of  stone  to 
be  used  in  a structure,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  this  climate  decomposition  sets  in  generally  on  the 
parts  facing  the  S.,  S.W.,  and  W.,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  prevalent  storms  of  wind  and 
rain  are  from  those  quarters.  Lichens,  which  are  a 
great  protection  to  stone,  unfortunately  won’t  grow 
on  structures  in  large  towns,  but  they  form  an  ex- 
cellent shield  to  the  stone  in  the  country. 

A great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  various  and  beautiful  colours  of  different 
kinds  of  stone,  and  it  is  of  more  importance  to  have 
variation  of  colour  in  a large  town,  because  the 
fronts  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain  will  alwaj's  ex- 
hibit, more  or  less,  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone, 
not  being  hid  by  lichens,  as  in  the  country.  Some 
stone  stands  very  well  as  ashlar  or  for  plain  mould- 
ings, but  if  used  for  cornices,  plinths,  or  in  any  part 
where  damp  or  where  the  wet  stands,  so  surely  will 
it  decay.  It,  therefore,  is  very  necessary  to  specify 
one  kind  for  the  ordinary  face  work  and  a stone  of 


superior  durability  for  the  portions  exposed  to  wet 
and  frost.  However  durable  the  stone  may  be,  a 
good  drip  or  weathering  .should  be  given  to  cornices 
or  heavy  projecting  strings,  as  it  enables  the  rain 
not  only  to  run  off,  but  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
with  it  any  dirt  or  dust  that  may  have  lodged  on  it, 
which,  if  left,  grows  moss  and  weeds,  both  very  in- 
jurious to  the  durability  of  the  stone.  Fig.  1 is  a 
very  bad  section  of  base  moulding,  frequently  used 
in  Early  English  work,  for  all  the  wet  and  dirt 
washed  off  the  work  above  lodges  in  the  sinking,  and 
the  frost  gets  in  and  attacks  the  stone  at  its  weakest 
point — viz.,  the  joints. 

The  use  of  metal  cramps,  iron  particularly,  is 
very  objectionable,  they  nearly  always  burst  the 
stone  after  a time  ; slate  dowels  are  the  best.  The 
stone  parapet  walls  on  the  Thames  Embankments  are 
all  built  with  slate  dowels.  . Some  of  the  masonry  in 
the  lower  portions  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  towers 
at  Westminster  Abbey  are  specimens  of  the  evils  of 
metal  cramps.  Bedding  stone  properly  is  a most 
Important  thing.  It  is  a vicious  plan  to  make  the 
bed  of  columns  or  other  masonry  hollow,  instead  of 
true  and  square  with  the  face ; it  invariably  causes 
the  stone  to  spall  at  the  outside  of  the  joint,  as  in  the 
■case  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  besides  causing  the 
weight  very  often  to  be  thrown  on  parts  not  in- 
tended to  carry  it,  and  a host  of  other  evils,  not  to 
mention  the  unsightliness  of  walls  and  columns 
cracked  in  all  directions.  In  masonry  the  joints 
should  never,  as  a rule,  be  mitred,  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  2 : or  in  lintels,  as  in  fig.  3,  but  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
namely,  in  the  case  of  a pointed  arch,  which  should 
be  jointed  in  the  centre  (fig.  4):  not  with  a keystone, 
as  in  a segmental  arch.  Where  the  stratum  is  thin, 
and  the  structure  is  exposed  to  heavy,  driving  rains, 
the  outer  courses  of  stone  are  often  bedded  at  a 
slight  angle  outwards  and  downwards,  as  in  fig.  5, 
and  the  mortar  is  kept  back  an  inch  or  so  from 
the  face.  This  is  done  to  keep  the  interior  dry  by 
preventing  the  rain  from  driving  through  the  joints. 

In  designing  rubble  walls  for  buildings  they  should 
not  be  shown  too  thick,  for  if  they  are  the  masons 
are  apt  to  build  it  with  two  faces,  and  to  fill  up  the 
centre  with  loose  rubble,  often  with  little  or  no 
mortar.  If  exposed  to  vibration  of  any  kind,  they 
are  very  liable  to  burst.  I have  seen  a great  number 
of  instances  of  this — one  in  particular,  a church 
tower  in  the  Mce  district,  which  was  cracked  from 


top  to  bottom  and  all  round — in  fact,  bursting 
under  the  vibration  caused  by  ringing  the  bells,  and 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  spire. 

In  walling,  masons  always  like  to  put  the  best 
face  of  a stone  outwards,  and  the  result  is  you  get 
large  spaces  which  are  filled  up  with  mortar  and 
spalls ; few  workmen  can  resist  the  temptation  to 
put  a long  stone  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  work, 
instead  of  endwaj's.  The  want  of  bond  stones  is 
the  great  defect  of  wmlling  generally.  A good  plan 
where  the  stone  runs  small  is  to  build  three  or  more 
cour.ses  of  brickwork  right  through  at  certain  levels 
to  act  as  a tie.  With  stone  from  most  geological 
formations,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  be 
placed  bedwise,  or  as  it  lay  in  the  quarry.  This,  if 
not  properly  attended  to,  leads  rapidly  to  general 
decay.  There  are  various  methods  of  finding  the 
beds  of  stone  for  instance — rains  always  run  from 
top  to  bottom,  or  with  a downward  direction.  Shells 
or  fragments  of  shells  lie  flat  as  thej'  would  on  the 
sea-shore,  klost  sandstones  the  streaks  or  layers 
exhibit  the  bed  very  plainly. 

In  conglomerates,  the  pebbles,  like  the  shells,  are 
generalh’  lying  on  the  flat  side.  Added  to  all  these, 
it  is  generally  usual  for  the  quarryman,  before  send- 
ing the  block  awajq  to  mark  on  it  which  is  the  bed. 
The  bed  is,  therefore,  not  so  hard  to  find  as  some 
try  to  show,  and  a little  careful  examination  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  particular  stone  you  are  using 
will  make  you  to  detect  at  once  if  the  stone  is  on 
its  bed  or  not.  After  a structure  is  erected,  or,  as 
in  the  Scotch  method,  during  construction,  it  is 
usual  if  the  work  is  of  any  moment,  to  clean  it  down, 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  seeing  that  all 
the  mortar  and  shish  is  thoroughly  washed  off,  for 
if  it  be  not,  the  frost  and  rain  will  bring  it  off,  and 
it  gathers  on  the  projections  and  under  the  mould- 
ings, causing  them  to  decay.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice when  a stone  gets  dirty  or  discoloured,  or  is  de- 
caying, to  cut  or  drag  off  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
This  should  never  be  done,  for  if  the  stone  is  dirty  it 
can  be  rubbed  and  washed  to  get  it  clean.  Stone 
throws  out,  as  it  were,  a hard  skin  for  its  protection 
when  first  exposed,  and  if  that  skin  be  taken  away 
the  protection  is  gone,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  decay. 
If  the  stone  is  really  decaying,  any  number  of  new 
faces  won’t  stop  it.  In  the  construction  of  works 
where  much  stone  is  used,  it  is  ver}-^  important  to 
have  clerks  of  works  and  inspectors  who  have 
served  as  masons.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  in  early  life  most  of  the  clerks 
of  works,  inspectors,  and  foremen  have  been  car- 
penters or  joiners.  Too  often  you  find  masons 
knowing  nothing  beyond  their  trade,  while  carpenters 
and  joiners  are  a better  informed  and  superior  class 
of  workmen.  A great  deal  of  the  inferior  stone 
that  is  used,  and  the  bad  bedding  that  is  permitted, 
is  due,  I think,  to  the  fact  that  the  w'orkmen  know 
that  their  masters  are  not  masons.  I am  not  finding 
fault  with  the  men  who  by  their  industry  have 
raised  themselves  from  journeymen  to  positions  of 
trust.  Far  from  it,  it  is  most  creditable  to  them  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  discreditable  to 
the  masons  that  they  allow  the  journeyman  from 
another  trade  to  take  posts  of  trust,  which  they 
might  fill  with  greater  advantage,  where  stone  is 
much  used,  if  they  were  steady  and  educated  them- 
selves for  it. 

Although  I mtist  now  come  to  a close,  do  not 
think  the  subject  is  exhausted.  I could  say  a great 
deal  more  on  this  important  material ; but  as  I hope 
there  will  be  a valuable  discussion  afterwards  from 
the  members  and  gentlemen  present,  some  of  whom 
are  connected  with  quarries,  I shall  defer  any  further 
observations  to  a future  time.  In  some  parts  of  iny 
paper  I have  made  extracts  from  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s 
and  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche’s  valuable  works,  from  blue- 
books,  and  other  publications  which  I have  consulted. 
To  those  familiar  with  works  treating  on  stone  (I 
am  sorry  to  say,  very  limited  in  number),  these 
extracts  will  be  at  once  apparent.  In  conclusion, 
if  engineers  and  architects  really  desire  durability, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a reasonable  price, 
both  for  the  raw  material  and  the  workmanship  on 
it ; and  they  will,  I think,  find  they  will  be  heartily 
seconded  in  their  endeavours,  both  by  the  quarryman 
and  mason,  in  the  selection  of  the  best  stone;  and  in 
the  long  run  it  will  prove  not  only  one  of  the  best 
of  building  materials,  but  the  cheapest. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  President  (Mr.  IValtox) 
said  he  had  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  paper, 
and  he  would  call  on  some  of  the  practical  gentlemen 
present  to  give  their  experience  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clakksox  said  that  practical  experience  was 
very  necessary  in  the  proper  selection  of  stone,  as 
well  as  theory — witness  the  failure  of  stone  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  considered  limestones 
better  than  sandstones.  He  thought  the  Cragleith 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  it  was  a most  excellent 
stone. 


Mr.  Cross  considered  it  immaterial 'which  way  the 
stone  was  bedded,  provided  it  was  not  face-bedded. 
The  quality  of  a stone  was  very  difficult  to  discover. 
He  did  not  think  t>he  test  referred  to  b}'  Mr.  Pain — 
viz.,  the  examination  of  stone  by  a magnifying-gla.ss 
— a good  one.  He  considered  that  good  stone  had  a 
powdery  fracture ; but  granite  that  broke  with  a 
soapy  fracture  would  not  stand,  because  the  fine 
parts  cementing  the  other  portions  decayed  quickly. 
With  respect  to  Portland  stone,  he  thought  the 
‘‘best  bed”  the  most  durable,  and  that  the  “brown 
bed”  decayed  fastest;  the  “ best  bed”  was  cream- 
coloured,  but  the  Portland  stone  must  not  be  selected 
by  the  colour.  Granite,  although  it  was  not  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  a bed,  had  one,  for  masons 
could  split  it  very  much  better  in  some  directions 
than  others ; in  many  quarries  the  bed  was  as  plain 
to  see  as  in  York  stone  or  Grit  stone.  He  believ'ed 
stones  which  had  most  bed,  such  as  paving-stone, 
were  strongest  by  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Butler  said  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a 

quarryman  and  mason.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 

Pain  that  architects  were  very  loose  in  their  specifi- 
cations with  respect  to  stone,  and  that  it  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  bad  stone  being  used.  He  also 

remarked  that  clerks  of  works  were  generally 

joiners  by  trade,  and  that  they  very  often 
rejected  the  most  durable  stone.  In  Bath,  Box 
Ground  stone  was  mostly  used,  because  after  the 
lists  or  clay  lands  were  cut  out  it  was  better  than 
either  of  the  other  five  descriptions  of  Bath  stone. 
Coombe  Down  stone  stands  very  well  in  Bath,  Box 
Ground  stone  decays  in  London  and  by  the  sea-side. 
He  should  like  very  much  to  know  what  was  the 
cause  of  Portland  stone  throwing  out  a sort  of  white 
powder  after  it  was  put  up  in  London ; he  suggested 
it  might  be  by  the  sea  soaking  into  it  on  its  way  up 
by  ship.  Did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cross  that  brown 
Portland  w'ould  not  stand ; he  considered  it  the  best 
stone.  Independently  of  stone  standing  better  on 
its  bed,  he  thought  it  looked  so  bad  in  the  building 
with  the  grain  of  the  stone  all  kinds  of  ways. 

Mr.  Cooper  thought  that  sandstone  had  a great 
advantage  in  being  comparatively  soft  when  quarried, 
but  be'  ame  very  hard  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  power  of  stone  to  absorb  a large  quantity  of 
water  did  not  prove  that  it  would  not  stand  the 
frost.  He  considered  that  scientific  investigation 
into  the  properties  of  stone  was  of  great  use.  It  was  as 
absurd  to  specify  “best  stone”  as  it  was  “best  iron,” 
because  there  were  many  qualities  superior  to  the 
trade  term  of  “best.” 

Mr.  IVniT.MvER  instanced  the  want  of  proper  selec- 
tion in  many  structiu-es,  for  durable  stone  is  found 
side  by  side  with  bad.  He  considered  that  what  Mr. 
Cross  thought  was  the  bed  of  granite  was  the  veins. 
Granite  was  not  a stratified  rock,  therefore  could  not 
have  beds,  in  the  geological  sense  of  the  word ; but  it 
has  a peculiar  grain,  which  made  it  easier  to  split 
some  ways  than  others. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  that  stone  varied  very  much  in 
every  quarry,  and  this  accounted  for  the  fact  of  the 
Museum  in  Jermyn-street  standing  so  much  better 
than  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  said  engineers 
having  work  abroad  were  at  a great  disadvantage,  be- 
cause they  must  use  the  stone  of  the  district,  which 
had,  perhaps,  never  been  used  before.  But  a know- 
ledge of  the  different  qualities  of  stone  obtained  at 
home  was  most  v'aluable.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
absurd  notion  that  all  granites  were  durable ; it  was 
a very  great  mistake,  for  there  was  bad  granite  as 
well  as  good. 

Mr.  Haughton  believed  granite  had  a bed.  Geo- 
logists were  now  engaged  on  the  question  whether 
granite  should  be  classed  as  metamorphic,  and  not 
as  a Plutonic  rock.  He  considered  the  cause  of 
stone  decaying  was,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to 
the  rate  at  which  structures  were  put  up ; it  gave  no 
time  for  good  stone  to  be  selected — if,  indeed,  the 
quarry  could  supply  it.  Another  cause  was,  every- 
thing was  cut  so  low  in  price. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  a good  mode  of  testing  sand- 
stones was  with  a knife;  it  was  easj'  to  see  if  the 
stone  was  of  equal  quality.  Another  was  to  crush 
a small  quantity  and  put  it  into  a glass,  when  it 
would  be  found  that  the  stone  which  discoloured  the 
water  least  was  the  best. 

Mr.  IVn-KiNSON  thought  that  granite  had  a bed ; 
most  quarryn.ien  considered  it  had. 

Mr.  Cl.vrkson,  in  explanation,  said  that  “the  bed” 
of  a stone  meant  the  original  plane  of  deposition  of 
stratified  rocks. 

Mr.  L.\rge  agreed  with  some  of  the  previous 
speakers,  that  granite  had  a bed.  He  considered 
that  a good  stone  had  a clean  fracture,  and  a bell- 
like ring ; stronglj'  advocated  the  use  of  dowels  in- 
stead of  metal  cramps.  He  considered  Mr.  Pain  was 
quite  right  to  condemn  the  practice  of  blasting 
stone  to  be  used  as  masonry ; in  his  practice  he  had 
always  avoided  it. 
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Mr.  Pain,  in  reply,  said  notwithstanding  Mr.  Cross 
differed  from  him,  he  still  held  that  taking  the  two 
beds  the  most  durable  stone  was  found  in  the  top  or 
*•  brown  bed  ” at  Portland,  and  in  that  opinion  he 
was  supported  by  man3'  competent  authorities. 
With  respect  to  the  question — had  granite  a bed  or 
not?  it  had  been  very  ably  answered  by  some  of 
the  previous  speakers  that,  looking  at  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term  “ bed,”  granite  had  not  a bed 
the  same  as  stratified  rocks.  Mr.  Butler  suggested 
that  the  white  powder  on  Portland  stone  after  erection 
was  due  to  salt.  He  did  not  think  so,  for  other  stones 
that  did  not  come  by  sea  were  troubled  with  it ; he 
considered  it  was  caused  by  the  lime  in  mortar,  or 
the  chalk  in  cement  working  through  the  stone, 
hir.  Haughton  thought  that  stone  could  not  be 
supplied  from  a quarry  of  durable  qualitj-  quickh' 
enough  for  large  buildings  such  as  the  New  Law 
Courts.  But  in  answer  to  that  he  would  suggest 
that  at  no  time  were  quarrj'men  better  able  than  the 
present  daj',  bj'  the  use  of  machinery',  to  supply 
large  quantities  in  a short  space  of  time;  besides,  the 
best  course  would  be  to  use  stone  from  all  the  best 
qualities  from  various  formations.  B^"-  that  means 
an  agreeable  diversity  of  colour  could  be  had,  as 
well  as  durability’. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  President 
said  he  would  not  detain  the  members  and  gentlemen 
present,  but  informed  them  that  the  Stone  Working 
Machinerj’  Company  had  invited  them  to  see  their 
works  at  York-road  on  the  27th  inst.  which  he  hoped 
the  members  and  visitors  present  would  avail  them- 
selves of. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  author  for  his 
paper.  Specimens  of  decayed  stone  from  Westminster 
j^bbev,  furnished  bj'  Mr.  Poole,  and  a working 
moilel  of  Coke  & Hunter’s  patent  saws,  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  termination  of  the  meeting. 

o 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  in  the  meet- 
ing room  of  the  Institute,  the  Association’s  room 
being  under  preparation  for  an  exhibition  of  sketches, 
&c..  for  the  behoof  of  the  gentlemen  attending  the 
Architectural  Conference.  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews, 
Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair,  hlessrs.  L.  AV. 
Crace  and  F.  H.  Godwin  having  been  elected  mem- 
bers, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Quilter  a vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimoush’  passed  to  Mr.  AVilliams,  of  Her 
AIa]esty’’s  Office  of  M’orks,  and  architect  of  the  new 
buildings  for  the  General  Post  Office,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  allowing  the  members  to  visit  that  building, 
and  in  accompan5'ing  them  over  the  works  in  pro- 
gress. Tlie  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion  to  the 
meeting,  said  that,  whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  designs 
for  the  work,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  goodness  and  thoroughness  of  the  construction. 
The  Chairman  also  stated  that  the  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings in  connection  with  the  Conference  would  be  open 
to  members  of  the  As.sociation  on  the  presentation  of 
the  card  of  a member  of  the  Institute.  He  also  stated 
that  the  Committee  had  under  consideration  the 
desirability  of  holding  an  exhibition  yearly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Association.  The  Committee  had 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Committee  of  the  Ro_val 
Architectural  Museum  to  join  them  in  the  under- 
taking, but  satisfactorj’  arrangements  could  not  be 
made  with  the  hluseum  authorities.  The  Committee 
of  the  Association  had  therefore  determined  to  hold 
an  annual  exhibition  themselves,  and  the  time  chosen 
is  the  opening  of  the  annual  .ses.sion  of  the  Associa- 
tion, at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. The  exhibition  will  remain  open  for  a week, 
the  opening  conversazione  of  the  season  being  the 
opening  night  of  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  Quieter  having  detailed  the  arrangements 
for  the  annual  excur.sion  of  the  A.ssociation,  which 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  .lul.v  or  beginning  of 
-August,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Eh’,  Lynn,  AVi.sbecb, 
and  Boston, 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  read  a paper 

ON  SYMROLI.SM  A.S  INFLUENCING  CHRISTIAN  ART, 
E.SPKCIALLY  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  author  said  he  found  in  mauj-  of  his  brother 
students  in  architecture  more  or  less  of  ignorance  as 
to  certain  peculiarities  of  plan  or  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  parts  vi.sible  in  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  the  hliddle  Ages.  It  had  been  frequently 
asked  why  those  peculiarities  existed,  or  what  they 
signified.  R3’mbolism  had  been  co-existent  with 
humanit3’.  Certain  material  forms  had  alwa3’sbeen 
t3’pical  of  certain  truths  or  sentiments,  and  these 
forms  thus  became  the  words  of  a universal  language 
which  ever3’  living  soul  instinctively  comprehended. 
In  the  relations  betwixt  the  Deitv  and  man  .S3’mbo- 
lism  arrived  at  the  highe.st  and  noblest  development, 
but  it  was  also  apparent  in  all  the  ordinary  occupa- 


tions and  pursuits  and  in  the  social  intercourse  of 
ever3’-day  life.  Language  is  s3’mbolism,  words  but 
represe'jt  ideas ; animate  and  inanimate  nature 
supply  t3fpes.  There  is  scarceh'  au3’thing  in  con- 
nection with  man  and  his  works  that  does  not  show 
the  presence  of  S3Tnbolism.  Among  the  Egyptians 
it  was  carried  to  its  fidlest  extent.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Eg3’ptians  was  expressed  by  symbolical 
forms.  In  the  hierogl3'phic  inscriptions,  figures, 
animals,  bird.s,  &c.,  took  the  place  of  words.  The 
lnft3’  jiropylajum  and  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
.sanctuary  were  alike  covered  with  these  records. 
Intellect,  Power,  Goodness,  and  hlight  were  wor- 
shipped under  the  forms  of  Kneph,  Amun,  and 
Pthah.  Osiris  was  but  an  incarnation — a manifes- 
tation of  the  good  principle,  as  T3q3hon  was  of  the 
evil.  They  believed  in  a future  state  and  in  final 
judgment.  Such  was  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Eg3’ptians,  and  under  such  influence  were  raised 
the  might3’  pyramids,  the  colossal  halls  of  Karnac 
and  its  huge  prop3’liea,  and  the  lovel3'  temples  of 
Edfou  and  Philae.  Springing  from  this  S3’stem,  and 
very  nearly  akin  to  it  in  some  particulars,  was  the 
religion  of  ancient  Greece.  Here,  in  a thousand 
beautiful  myths  and  allegorits,  inculcated  by 
Orpheus  and  P3dhagoras,  we  find  the  golden  thread 
of  primeval  faith  beautifully  interwoven,  and  the 
Greeks  instinctively  clinging  to  and  appl3’ing  and 
stamping  with  an  individuality  exclusively  their 
own  all  that  was  idealistic  and  beautiful  applied  to 
Zeus  and  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Demeter,  and  Dionysius 
the  attributes  applied  to  Kneph,  Amun,  and  Pthah. 
In  Hindostan,  inhabited  by  the  great  Ar3’an  branch 
of  the  human  family,  Krishna  suffering  and  Krishna 
triumphant  is  a myth  in  which  the  thread  again 
appears ; in  short,  every  nation  of  the  e.Trth,  in 
recognising  the  Supreme  Being,  has  made  use  of 
S3'mbolism.  Out  of  this  S3’stcm  grew  Christian 
S3’mbolism.  There  are  innumerable  instances  in  the 
New  Testament  of  S3’mbolism.  Lessons  are  con- 
veyed to  us  through  this  medium.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Sacred  AVritings,  especiall3'  in  the 
Pauline  epistles  and  in  the  Apocal3’pse  of  S.  John 
the  Divine,  s3’mbolism  proper  and  s3’inbolical  ideas 
abound.  It  was  most  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
Early  Christians  should  avail  themselves  of  such 
forms  and  ideas,  and  emplo3'  a symbolism  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  times  so  remote,  and  to 
which  they  could  attach  such  significant  importance. 
In  the  early  da3’s  of  this  era,  when  to  declare  one’s- 
self  a Christian  was  to  sign  one’s  own  death- 
warrant,  and  when  for  four  centuries  the  sword  of 
persecution  was  never  sheathed  for  long,  the  use  of 
such  .S3’mbolism  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes  was 
particularh’  valuable.  Timidl3’  and  cautiously  at 
first  they  hid  under  forms  in  which  the  heathen  and 
uninitiated  saw  onl3’  their  own  fables  and  m3’ths, 
but  which  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  devout  wor- 
shipper the  holiest  mysteries  and  verities  of  his  faith. 
One  of  the  earliest  s3’inbolical  forms  or  signs  used 
b3’  the  Earl3’  Christian  Church  was  a representation 
of  Orpheus  playing  on  his  13’re,  surrounded  b3’ 
birds  and  beasts  of  forms  the  most  uncouth  and 
rude.  The  Roman  soldiers,  or  spies  or  in- 
formers stra3’ing  in  these  subterraneous  haunts, 
would  pass  such  a representation  b3’  unnoticed ; but 
the  Early  Christian  saw  in  Orpheus  his  Divine  Lord 
the  Creator  of  all  nature,  at  whose  command  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  did  lie  down  together  side  b3’  side. 
In  Eur3’dice  stung  113’  a serpent  he  saw  himself  a 
child  of  fallen  Adam  suffering  from  the  seriient. 
Our  Lord  as  Orpheus  sought  that  which  was  lost, 
descending  into  the  tomb  and  hell,  and  bearing 
thence  in  triumph  the  souls  there  chained,  and  thus 
all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  combined  in  one  S3’Kibol  or  t3’pe  borrowed  from 
the  heathen,  and  thus  conve3’ed  by  the  medium  of 
the  eye,  when  it  was  certain  death  to  receive  them 
through  the  ear.  Representations  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  as  a beautiful  beardless  3’outh,  surrounded 
1)3’  his  flock,  and  sometimes  bearing  one  of  them  on 
his  shoulders,  frequenth'  occurred  in  earl3’  Christian 
art.  Another  s3'mbol  of  Christ  was  the  Lamb, 
and  another,  again,  the  Lion;  these  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  ; and  lastH’,  as  the  Christians  waxed 
bolder,  the  Cross.  The  three  latter  are  .s3’mbols  of 
Christ.  Mau3’  others  arc  to  be  found,  and  of  the 
highest  antiquit3',  such  as  the  pelicqii,  the  vine,  the 
cedar,  the  fish,  the  eagle,  the  serpent,  and  the  fig 
tree  ; but  these  are  not  s3’inbols  : these  are  t3’pes  or 
figures.  A s3’inbol  teaches  doctrine,  such  as  the 
Lamb  and  the  Cross,  while  figures  but  express 
attributes.  Christ  is  .s3’mbolised  b3‘  the  former,  but 
011I3’  figured  b3’  the  latter.  It  was  in  the  cata- 
combs, the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,  that 
S3’inbolism  was  developed.  But  the  time  is  when 
the  Church  is  no  longer  in  darkness ; she  has 
emerged  from  the  catacombs,  the  once  hated  sign 
is  borne  aloft,  the  roval  banners  forward  go  as 
the  sign  in  which  alone  is  victi  rv.  Civ^ar  him- 


self bows  the  knee  in  lowly  homage.  Does  she 
put  awa3'-  from  her  these  types,  and  s3rmbols,  and 
mystic  forms  as  no  longer  needing  them  ? No  - 
she  retains  them  speciall3’,  for  they  are  to  her  doubly 
precious.  Lessons  are  to  be  gathered  from  them  now- 
in  the  full  blaze  of  noonday,  as  the3’  were  gathered 
formerly  in  the  gloom  of  the  catacombs.  S3’mbolism 
is  to  assert  its  swa3’  over  the  arts. 

Mr.  Birch  then  proceeded  to  trace  this  influence 
upon  architecture.  He  said  that  in  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  our  churches,  the  places  of  our 
spiritual  worship,  it  is  apparent  ever3’where,  from 
foundation  to  topmost  pinnacle,  not  proceeding  from 
the  whim  or  fancy,  but  with  a meaning,  and  air 
appropriate  design  for  every  part.  More  especially 
is  it  noticeable  in  the  plan,  for  nearly  all 
churches  are  reduceable  to  three  forms — the 
cruciform,  the  rectangular,  and  the  circular. 
In  pointing  out  the  symbolism  of  plan  it  would  be 
better  to  commence  with  the  rectangular  or  oblong, 
because  this  is  the  earliest  t3’pe  of  the  form  of  a 
church.  The  apostolic  constitutions  define  that  the 
church  must  be  oblong  and  point  to  the  east,  a point 
which  Durandus  enlarges  on.  As  Christianity  in- 
creased it  was  but  natural  that  the  early  Christians 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  buildings  not  abso- 
lutety  profaned  by  impious  rites,  as  some  of  the 
heathen  temples  were,  and  the  most  appropriate  in 
their  e3’es  were  the  basilicas,  or  halls  of  justice,  a 
long  rectangle  with  a raised  tribune  at  one  end,  witb 
a semi-circular  recess,  sometimes  with  double  aisles ; 
this  was  the  protot3’pe  of  the  first  material  faliric  of 
the  church,  a t3’pe  never  lost  sight  of  since,  and  re- 
produced continuall3’  at  the  present  time.  But 
Christianit3’  stamped  an  individuality  about  these 
buildings  exclusively  her  own.  It  soon  became  the 
custom  to  decorate  these  ro3’al  halls,  these  earthly 
palaces  of  a heavenly  king,  and  to  enrich  them 
with  gold,  and  colour,  and  precious  stones,  and  to 
call  the  various  parts  by  names,  symbolising  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  There  were  three 
classes  to  be  accommodated — the  clergy,  the  stewards 
of  God’s  m3'steries ; the  faithful,  those  in  the  enjo3’- 
ment  of  the  full  privileges  of  the  Church ; and, 
lastl3’,  the  catechumens,  those  who  were  in  prepara- 
tion, and  the  penitents.  Hence,  the  churches  were 
divided  into  three  principal  divisions.  The  sanctuar3’’,. 
or  place  for  the  priests ; the,  naos,  or  nave,  appro- 
priated to  the  faithful,  and  the  narthex  or  porch,  to 
the  catechumens  and  penitents.  There  were  other 
subdivisions,  but  these  were  the  great  divisions,  and 
so  this  type  became  universal  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  AA^est.  The  reason  for  calling  the  part  used 
b3’  the  faithful  the  naos,  pro-naos,  or  navis,  was, 
that  it  s3anbolised  a ship  or  ark.  Our  Lord  preached 
from  a ship,  some  of  his  disciples  were  fishermen, 
and  were  called  to  be  fishers  of  men,  and  it  was 
from  a ship  that  the  disciples  captured  that  mira- 
culous draught  which  prefigured  their  future  suc- 
cess. On  entering  a church,  the  triple  division  is 
ever3’where  apparent : from  west  to  east,  nave,  choir, 
sanctuar3’ ; from  north  to  south,  north  aisle,  nave, 
south  aisle ; from  pavement  to  roof,  arcade,  trifo- 
rium,  clerestor3’;  and  again,  nave,  transept,  choir,  in 
the  windows ; above,  below,  around  us,  is  repeated 
the  thrice  holy,  I10I3’,  hol3’.  The  incarnation  is  S3’m- 
bolised  ordinarih’  in  the  doors.  He  declared  himself 
to  be  the  door  tlirough  which  to  enter  into  the  fold. 
Hence,  doorwa3’s,  especialh’  principal  ones,  are  more 
often  double,  to  siguif3’  the  two  natures,  the  human 
and  the  divine ; but  united  under  one  arch,  as  not 
two,  but  one  Christ.  For  the  same  rea.son,  a 
majesty  or  representation  of  our  Lord  in  glor3’,  is 
frequeutl3’  sculptured  in  the  t3’mpanum.  The  H0I3’ 
Orthodox  or  Eastern  Church,  a church  which  never 
changes  in  practice  or  doctrine,  like  the  AA'estern,  but 
clings  to  primitive  forms  and  practices,  paints  the 
Incarnation  on  the  beautiful  gates,  the  central  door 
of  the  Iconostasi.s.  Another  great  doctrine-influen- 
cing plan,  both  east  and  west,  is  the  Atonement, 
whose  s3’inbol  is  the  cross.  In  the  Latin  or  AA’^esterii 
Church,  this  was  usualh’  in  the  form  of  the  long  or 
cross  of  suffering;  in  the  Eastern,  the  four  arms  were 
equal  or  nearl3’  so,  as  in  the  Church  of  the  Eternal 
AA’isdom  at  Constantinople,  S.  Jlark's,  A'enice,  and 
elsewhere.  Hence  the  distinctive  names  of  the  two 
forms  of  crosses,  the  Latin  and  Greek,  the  Latin 
resembling  the  actual  cross  on  which  the  sacrifice 
was  offered,  and  the  Greek  stretching  out  its  four 
arms  equally  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  plan  of  uearl3’  all  the  cathedrals  in  Northern 
Europe  is  cruciform  ; but  there  is  a peculi;urit3’ 
attached  to  some  of  our  English”  ones  which  demands 
a passing  notice,  and  that  is  the  double  cross  so 
noticeable  at  Canterbur3’,  York,  Sali.sbur3’,  AA'orcester, 
Rochester,  or  Durham.  A practical  reason  ma3’  be 
1 given  for  this,  but  the  .s3’inbolical  one  is  the  in- 
scription placed  over  the  head  of  the  cross.  Some 
I sa3’  it  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  a metropolitan 
cliurch,  but  though  .applicable,  perhaps,  to  Canter- 
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bury  aiKl  York,  this  is  certainly  inadmissible  witli 
respect  to  the  others,  which  are  not,  and  never  were 
at  any  time,  metropolitan  churches. 

As  the  east  is  the  quarter  of  light,  in  like  manner 
the  west  typifies  the  quarter  of  darkness  and  of  sin  ; 
hence  the  principal  door  is  always  at  the  west-end, 
and  the  arch  is  often  decorated  with  various  sculp- 
tures representing  scenes  in  every-day  life,  the  signs 
■of  the  zodiac,  the  occupations  of  the  different 
months  of  the  year,  even  amusements,  teaching  that 
all  must  be  left  outside ; the  cares  and  troubles, 
anxieties,  and  pleasures  of  this  life  must  not  enter 
into  the  house  of  prayer,  but,  like  the  evil  passions 
which  disfigure  and  distort  human  nature,  symbolised 
under  the  form  of  hideous  monsters  crawling  under 
the  church’s  eaves,  and  starting  from  its  holy  walls, 
— all  must  be  left  without.  Reverting  to  east  and 
west  for  one  moment,  another  reason  may  be  this — 
the  Heathens  placed  their  Paradise  in  the  West ; the 
Isles  of  the  Blest  were  beyond  the  Western  Ocean  in 
the  portals  of  the  setting  sun,  floating  masses  _ of 
crimson  and  gold  on  a sea  of  azure,  against  which 
idea  the  Christian  boldly  turned  his  back,  and  wor- 
shipped towards  the  day-star  of  the  east. 

On  entering  the  church  the  eye  immediately  falls 
upon  the  font,  placed  symbolically  at  the  entrance  ; 
this  is  frequently  eight-sided,  in  allusion  to  S.  Paul, 
who  alluding  to  the  eight  saved  in  the  ark,  said  that 
the  like  figure  doth  also  now  save  us  the  triumph  of 
the  virtues  over  the  vices.  The  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  ark,  the  baptism  in  Jordan,  are  subjects 
continually  chosen  for  its  decoration. 

The  pillars  of  the  church  represent  the  apostles  in 
very  many  Continental  churches.  Figures  of  the 
apostles  are  ])laced  over  each  pillar.  Duraudus 
gives  a symbolical  reason  why  the  windows  are 
splayed  so" that  the  aperture  is  larger  in  the  inside 
than  on  the  outside.  Speaking  of  the  windows,  he 
says  that  they  represent  holy  scriptures,  and  as  they 
exclude  wind"  and  rain,  and  all  things  hurtful,  and 
transmit  the  light  of  the  true  sun  into  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful,  they  are  wider  within  than  withont, 
because  the  mystic  sense  is  the  more  ample,  and 
precedeth  the  literal  meaning.  According  to  a 
very  ancient  primitive  custom,  men  generally 
occupy  the  south  side  of  the  church,  women  the 
northern ; more  honour  has  usuallj'  been  assigned  to 
the  south  side.  The  south  side  of  a church  is 
very  often  richer  than  the  north  ; the  south 
porch  is  invariably  so.  In  old  churches,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  nave  stands  the  rood-screen, 
or  screen  of  the  cross.  Row  there  is  a very  beauti- 
ful symbolism  conveyed  in  this.  In  passing  from 
the  nave  into  the  chancel,  we  must  pass  through 
this,  and  as  the  nave  is  the  church  militant,  so  is 
the  chancel  the  church  triumphant ; one  must  pass 
through  death  to  attain  the  realms  of  heaven,  hence 
the  cross  surmounts  it,  for  rood  or  rod  mean  the 
same,  and  so  the  rood  is  placed  there  to  remind  us 
that  though  we  pass  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  we  will  fear  no  evil,  “ Thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  shall  comfort  us.”  Over  the  chancel 
arch  is  painted  very  often  the  doom  or  judgment, 
the  whole  arrangement  of  arch  and  screen  recalling 
this  to  our  minds  forcibly.  In  ancient  screens,  the 
principal  colours  still  to  be  traced  are  crimson,  white, 
and  gold — gold  for  those  who  have  attained  their 
heavenly  reward,  white  and  crimson  for  those  who 
have  passed  the  Red  Sea  of  trouble  and  affliction,  and 
’■•ashed  their  robes  white  through  much  tribulation, 
ihe  doors  open  inwards  into  the  chancel,  never 
into  the  nave ; we  can  go  to  them,  they  cannot  return 
to  us. 

The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  generally  raised  two  or 
more  steps  above  the  nave,  because  of  the  honour  to 
the  clergy,  as  ministers  to  us  in  holy  things ; hut 
the  chancel  roof  is  lower  than  the  nave  to  remind 
them  that  are  exalted  that  they  must  humble  them- 
selves. Special  symbolical  reasons  are  given  for  the 
stalls  being  fixed,  while  the  seats  in  the  nave  were 
often  moveable  ; the  eternal  rest  of  heaven  is 
figured  thereby. 

As  to  the  symbolism  of  the  weathercock,  Durandus 
sa3’’s : “ The  cock  at  the  summit  of  the  church  is  a 
tj’pe  of  preachers,  for  the  cock,  ever  watchful — even 
in  the  depth  of  night — giveth  notice  how  the  hours 
pass,  wakeneth  the  sleepers,  predicteth  the  approach 
of  day  ; but  first  exciteth  himself  to  crow  bj^ 
striking  his  sides  with  his  wings.  There  is  a 
mj'sterj’  convej'ed  in  each  of  these  particulars — the 
night  is  the  world,  the  sleepers  the  children  of  this 
world,  who  are  asleep  in  their  sins.  The  cock  is  the 
preacher,  who  preacheth  boldlj'  and  exciteth  the 
sleepers  to  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness, 
exclaiming:  ‘Woe  to  them  that  sleep!  Awake,  thou 
that  sleepest  1’  And  they  foretell  the  approach  of 
day  when  they  speak  of  the  judgment  and  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed,  and,  like  prudent  messengers, 
before  they  teach  others,  arouse  themselves  from 
their  sleep  of  sin  bj'  mortifying  their  bodies.  And, 


as  the  weathercock  faceth  the  winds,  thej'  turn 
theimselves  boldl}*,  and  meet  the  rebellious  by  threats 
and  arguments ; the  rod  on  which  it  turns  is  the 
discourse  of  the  preacher.” 

A discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messr.s.  Blashill, 
Boj'es,  Da}q  Ridge,  Quilter,  and  others  took  ]iart ; 
aiid,  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  having  been  tendered 
to  Mr.  Birch,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


OR  THE  IIISTORICAI.  DEVELORMERT  OF 
ORRAMERTAL  ART. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  thirty-first 
lecture  of  this  cour.se  on  Tue.sdaj'  afternoon 
last,  at  the  South  Ken.sington  Museum.  Cojitinuing 
Ifis  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mahometan  ornamen- 
tation, he  said  that  the  ornamental  art  of  the 
hlahometaus  was  ever^’where  characterised  by  a 
wild  confusion  of  motives,  and  in  it  there  was  no- 
where to  be  found  a feeling  of  conscious  individuality. 
There  was  no  harnmny,  for  instance,  between  the 
supporting  and  supported  parts  of  a vaulted  chamber. 
The  walls  Avere  covered  with  an  abundance  of 
charming  forms,  continuall)'  reminding  the  beholder  of 
the  splendid  tapestry  of  the  East.  He  could  not  better 
compare  oriental  art  than  rvith  oriental  love ; as  in 
the  latter  was  witnessed  the  utter  abandonment  of 
ever}' other  feeling  but  those  of  adulation  toAvards  the 
person  loA-ed,  so  in  oriental  art  all  order  and  regu- 
lated symmetr}’-  Avere  discarded.  It  Avas  this  passion, 
this  enthusiasm  in  ornamentation,  Avhich  had  ]>ro- 
duced  those  perfect  marA'els  Avhich  we  now  admired 
in  Mahometan  art.  A distinguishing  feature 
of  Mahometan  art  was  its  arabesque  and  per- 
forated screen-Avork.  Referring  to  the  perforated 
arabesque-like  windoAvs  to  be  seen  in  the  Indian 
temples  erected  under  Mahometan  influence  at 
Ahmedabad  and  elsewhere,  the  lecturer  said  that  if 
they  were  carefully  looked  at  it  would  be  seen  that 
they  resembled  veils  of  textile  fabrics — for  the  art  of 
the  Mahometans,  hke  that  of  all  nomadic  tribes, 
took  its  first  motives  from  its  textile  fabrics.  Vege- 
table life  impressed  them  most,  because  they  Avere 
forbidden  to  copy  or  represent  animal  life,  and  they 
soon  gTeath'  excelletl  in  producing  their  admirable 
creeping-plant-like  arabesques.  Their  success  in 
this  respect  Avas  owing  to  their  ob.servance  of  the 
laAvs  of  symmetry  and  eurithmy.  The  patterns  in 
these  windoAvs  Avere  greatly  A'aried  and  diversified, 
so  much  so  that  even  in  the  smallest  Avindows 
exactly  the  same  patterns  rarely  occurred  twice. 
Their  architecture,  like  that  of  all  other  peoples, 
Avas  deeply  influenced  by  their  religion.  Their 
sanctuaries,  whether  in  Ahmedabad,  Delhi,  Cairo, 
or  LucknoAV,  ahvays  occupied  the  centre  of  a 
kind  of  court-yard,  round  Avhich  Avere  ranged 
the  buildings  or  offices  accessory  to  their  religious 
observances,  such  as  the  fountain,  &c.  Ahmedabad, 
Delhi,  and  Lucknow  afforded  numerous  examples 
of  Mahometan  art,  photographs  and  drawings  of 
which  Avere  on  the  screen.  Ahmedabad  was  a toAvn 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  with  about  130,000  in- 
habitants, and  about  seven  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  name  Ahmedabad,  meant  “ the  town 
of  the  praised  one.”  The  mosqne  itself  was  gene- 
rally the  centre  of  the  buildings,  and  Avas  built  of 
Avhite  marble  and  darkish  red  bricks.  The  whole 
of  the  ornamentation  was  executed  in  Avhite  marble, 
Avhile  the  Avails  themselves  were  a kind  of  mosaic  in 
reddish  brick  and  Avhite  marble.  The  effect  of  this 
was  much  more  splendid  and  beautiful  than  that  of 
the  walls  of  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice,  which  had 
enchanted  Mr.  Ruskin  so  much.  Referring  to  the 
perforated  windoAvs  which  so  abounded  in  Ahmeda- 
bad, the  lecturer  said  that  Avhile  the  ornamentation 
was  over-done,  the  geometrical  and  creeping- 
plant-like  forms  Avere  Avell  Avorthy  of  stud}' 
by  the  art  student,  but  such  motiv'es  should 
not  be  slaA'ishly  copied ; the  best  features  in 
them  should  be  picked  out,  modified,  and 
used  up.  The  student  should  study  these  works  and 
imbibe  their  forms,  improA'ing  them  in  accordance  with 
the  greater  taste  and  better-regulated  artistic  feeling 
Avhich  preA'ailed  in  the  present  day.  It  Avas  always 
fatal  to  copy  them,  because  they  ahvays  had  one 
great  fault — viz.,  over-ornamentation.  Referring 
to  the  horse-shoe  arch,  soAvidely  used  in  Mahometan 
buildings  of  a certain  period.  Dr.  Zerffi  said  he 
could  not  agree  Avith  those  Avho  admired  that  form  of 
arch,  for  it  gave  one  the  impression  that  it  Avas  con- 
structively weak,  and  might  come  doAvn  Avith  a run 
at  any  time ; and  Avherever  the  appearance  of  a 
structure,  such  as  a vault,  Avas  terrifying  to  the  be- 
holder, the  architecture  Avas  at  fault.  This  form  of 
arch  arose  out  of  nothing  but  a mere  straining  after 
novelty — a sure  sign  of  degeneracy  in  art,  for  mere 
noA'elty  was  not  originality ; consequently  in  all  the 
temples  erected  in  the  best  periods  of  Mahometan  art  the 
only  forms  of  arch  used  Avere  the  round  and  the 
pointed.  Remarking  on  the  richness  of  ornamentation 


in  some  of  the  Maliometan  mosques,  the  marble  and 
stone-AVork  inlaid  Avith  ivory,  mother-o’-jicarl,  ami 
precious  stones,  the  lecturer  said  it  far  surpassed 
CA'en  the  gloAving  descriptions  of  the  Arabian 
Rights,  and  Avas  an  exeni])lification  of  the  proverb 
“ Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  The  minar.s,  cr 
minarets,  Avere  incidentally  alluded  to,  the  lecturer 
observing  that  one  at  Delhi,  theKootub  Minar,  Avas 
2G5ft.  high,  aud  G'ift.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  In 
appearance  it  re.sembled  a number  of  imles  or  .stalks 
tapering  toAvards  the  to]>,  and  tied  together  at  inter- 
vals by  band.s,  on  whieh  Avere  inscriptions  in  the 
Arabic  language  from  the  Koran.  This  mode  of 
construction  Avas  undoubtedly  of  Avood  in  its  origin, 
but  the  minar  in  question  Avas  of  polished  red  sand- 
stone, often  called  red  marble.  This  minar  had  been 
greatly  damaged  by  lightning  and  by  an  earthquake, 
but  the  Government  had  A'ery  Avisely  spent  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  its  conservation.  Inscrip- 
tions from  the  Koran,  similar  to  those  on  the  bands  re- 
ferred to,  Avere  very  commonly  used  as  decorative 
motiA'es,  and  by  constant  repetitions  and  intertAvin- 
nings  Avere  made  to  form  arabesques.  At  a time 
Avhen  we  in  England  Avere  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
progress  in  science  or  art — at  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades— at  a time  Avhen  Ave  were  only  striving  to 
gain  for  ourseh'es  a social  existence,  this  Indian  art 
Avas  at  its  height.  After  referring  to  the  textile 
fabrics  and  to  the  dresses  worn  by  the  early  Blahome- 
tans,  and  to  their  tapestry,  the  lecturer  described 
their  Aveapons  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses. 
Their  furniture  Avas  simple,  and  the  greatest 
possible  attention  Avas  given  to  the  orna- 
mentation of  all  that  Avas  portable,  transferring  upon 
that  Avhich  Avas  not  portable  an  excessive  orna- 
mentation. Their  nomadic  origin  was  clearly  traceable, 
from  the  fact  that  as  far  as  possible  every  article  of 
furniture  Avas  portable;  this  might  be  owing,  also, 
in  a great  measure  to  their  belief  that  they  had  no 
certain  abiding  place  on  this  earth.  All  their  drink- 
ing vessels  were  richly  ornamented  Avith  filagree 
Avork,  and  with  sentences  from  the  Koran.  Within 
ea.sy  reach  of  them,  as  they  sat  on  the  floor,  and  in 
every  available  corner,  Avere  little  cupboards  or 
cabinets,  richly  ornamented  externally  and  internally 
in  a kind  of  Byzantine  Moresque  style.  Their 
jewellery,  too,  was  excellent  as  to  workmanship. 
The  influence  of  religion  on  art  Avas  there,  as  every- 
where  else,  made  manifest.  Their  religion  was 
devoid  of  that  real  A'itality  which  produced  progress, 
because  it  was  based  on  hatred  instead  of 
being  founded  on  loA’e.  Their  art  had  remained 
stationary,  and  Avould  do  so,  on  account  of  the 
fatalistic  beliefs  of  the  people ; aud  notAvithstand- 
ing  that  they  knew  better  hoAV  to  decorate  a flat  surface 
than  any  other  people,  they  Avere  fast  being  left  in 
the  rear  in  the  march  of  civihsation. 


THE  WELLIRGTOR  MORUMERT. 

Either  Mr.  Ayrton  has  been  OA'erruled,  or  he 
has  chosen  to  rescind  his  dismissal  of  klr. 
SteA'ens  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself.  We 
are  not  going  into  the  facts  of  the  case  again — CA'ery- 
body  is  sick  and  tired  of  it ; but  we  should  like  the 
qixestion  asked  of  the  First  Commissioner,  “ Why 
Mr.  SteA’ens  Avas  A’irtually  dismissed  in  RoA'ember 
last,  and  Avhy  he  is  to  be  alloAved  to  resume  the 
execution  of  the  monument  almost  on  his  own  con- 
ditions, and  at  the  co.st  of  the  nation?”  Mr.  SteA'ens' 
“unpunctuality” — failure  and  breach  of  contract, 
a priA'ate  patron  AV'ouId,  we  think,  have  called  it — is 
to  be  guarded  against  by  the  general  superintendence 
and  “pectmiary  responsibility”  of  Mr.  Coleman. 
Much  in  the  same  Avay,  we  presume,  as  it  Avas  guarded 
against  by  the  employment  of  Mr.  Penrose,  Avho 
Ave  are  really  surprised  to  find  is  not  reinstated. 
Let  us,  hoAvever,  be  thankful.  In  tAvo  years  and  a 
half — if  jMr.  SteA'ens  keeps  his  Avord — we  shall  haA'e, 
at  a cost  of  £'22,000,  after  Avaiting  fifteen  years  for 
it,  what  Ave  ought  to  have  had  in  fiA'e  years  for 
£14,000. 


Who  E.arxs  the  Taxes? — An  influential  manu- 
factiu-er  at  Bolton  (Mr.  T.  Thomasson),  in  a letter  i i 
the  Bolton  Guardian,  remarks : — “The  actual  Avork- 
ers  of  the  kingdom  Avork  every  day  of  the  year  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  twenty-six 
minutes ; for  the  maintenance  of  our  armaments, 
tAventy-eight  minutes  a day  ; for  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes,  fiA'e  minutes  a day;  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  nine  minutes  a day ; for  local  taxes,  nine 
minutes  a day;  for  the  cost  of  ch-il  goA’ernment, 
twelve  minutes  a day.  Adding  these  together,  Ave 
find  our  labourers  working  every  day  of  tlie  year 
one  hour  and  tAventy-nine  minutes  for  the  payment 
of  our  national  and  local  taxes.  Very  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  this  time  is  occupied  in  producing  the  cost 
of  our  war  system,  that  is,  of  our  national  debt  and 
oiu  armaments. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A NEW  ROYAL  PALACE  IN 
KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

The  insufficiencj’  of  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  Roj'al  Palaces  in  London  has  been  long 
acknowledged  and  frequently  commented  upon.  The 
State  apartments  in  St.  James’s  are,  as  is  well  known, 
quite  unequal  in  size,  convenience,  and  every  other 
requisite  quality  for  the  requirements  of  the  Court. 
In  truth,  the  place,  originally  but  a hospital,  ugly 
and  mean-looking  as  it  is,  without  any  special  histo- 
rical interest,  had  better  be  razed  as  soon  as  fitting 
accommodation  is  elsewhere  obtained.  Nor  is  there, 
it  seems,  without  unduly  encroaching  on  the  domestic 
privacj'  of  the  Sovereign,  room  in  Buckingham 
Palace.  We  especially  have  no  place  in  which  we 
can  lodge  and  give  fittiug  hospitable  entertainment  to 
foreign  royal  visitors.  In  these  respects  this,  the 
capital  of  the  richest  and  greatest  empire  of  the 
world,  is  much  behind  and  inferior  to  other  cities, 
and  the  want  is  disgraceful.  To  supiJy  the 
deficiencies  pointed  out,  I ijropose  a New  Palace  be 
erected  in  Kensington-gardens.  This  is  not  alto- 
gether a new  idea  ; the  suggestion  has  been  previously 
made,  hut  based  on  the  supposed  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing the  present  Palace  for  the  sake  of  the  site,  and 
so  has  obtained  no  favour.  I would  preserve  the 
existingbuilding;  independently  of  other  associations, 
it  is  interesting  as  the  birthplace  and  long  time  the 
residence  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  But,  as  the 
gardens  afford  what  is  incomparably  the  finest  site 
in  London  available  for  the  purpose,  I should  pro- 
pose erecting  the  New  Palace  on  the  slope  between 
the  so-c.alled  Round-pond  and  the  Serpentine  river. 
The  space  is  a corajiaratively  open  one,  and  the 
existing  road  across  the  gardens  from  north  to  south 
would,  widened,  serve  well  for  the  ordinary  means 
of  approach.  The  ground  between  the  Palace  and 
the  river  I would  bank  into  terraces,  with  appro- 
priate architectural  enrichments,  forming  a frame 
and  fitting  foreground  to  the  building.  The 
terraces  would  be  laid  out  as  gardens,  with  turf, 
flower-beds,  walks,  fountains,  sculpture,  &c.,  with 
flights  of  steps  between  the  diverse  levels  and 
at  the  lowest  giving  access  to  the  Serpenfine.  This 


lowest  terrace  would  have  small  pavilions  in  which 
ladies  might  sit  and  watch  the  boating,  &c.  The 
river  at  this  part  I should  propose  to  widen,  and 
instead  of  the  present  nondescript  termination  at  the 
northern  end  I should  substitute,  as  a mask,  a hand- 
some bridge,  with  statues  and  covered  way,  affording 
what  is  now  wanted — protection  from  the  weather 
to  the  storm-bound  public.  The  existing  bridge 
would  require  to  be  lengthened,  and,  with  increased 
size  and  importance,  would  become  proportionately 
more  striking  and  ornamental.  I would  propose 
that  one-half  the  Palace  be  used  lor  levees,  drawing- 
rooms, &c.,  and  the  other  be  reserved  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Royal  visitors.  The  whole  to  be  as 
freely  as  possible  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
public. 

A perspective  view  of  1113’  design  is  in  the  present 
International  Exhibition.  A plan  of  the  same  is 
here  appended.  The  st3'le  adopted  is  that  practised 
b3^  Mansard  and  other  architects  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  with  the  characteristic  high  roofs  the}^  so  wisel3’ 
adopted  from  the  Gothic.  At  one  end  of  the  upper 
terrace  is  shown  a prospect  tower,  to  be  used,  also, 
for  suppl3’ing,  from  an  artesian  well,  the  water  for 
the  interior  uses  of  the  Palace,  and  the  numerous 
fountains  in  the  gardens.  The  overflow  of  the  latter 
would  be  received  by  the  Serpentine,  and  do  much 
to  improve  it.  The  Round-pond  I should  decorate 
with  pavilions  aud  statuar}'  on  its  margin,  and  a 
grand  multiform  arrangement  of  fountains  in  the 
centre.  The  uecessar3'  forcing-houses,  stables,  &c., 
would  be  provided  near  the  present  Palace.  On 
the  site  of  St.  James’s  Palace  1 should  like  to  see 
built  a proper  residence  for  the  Priuce  of  Wales, 
IMarlborough  House  being  utterly  unwortln-  his 
dignit}',  the  building  set  well  back  from  Pall  Mall, 
with  court-3'ard  aud  screen  of  columns  in  front. 
Pussibh'  these  improvements  will  be  effected  some 
time,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  averse  to  change, 
and  slow  to  move.  If  the  mone3'  so  lavishl3'  spent 
in  one  3’ear  011I3’  on  our  arms  aud  armaments  in  the 
foolish  international  game  of  brag  was  expended 
on  the  arts  of  peace,  what  wonders  might  be 
accomplished!  Philip  E.  Masey. 


ERECTION  OF  INFECTIOUS  WARDS. 

T the  last  meeting  of  the  Northwich  Board  of 
Guardians  the  deputy  clerk  said  that  on  the 
last  Board-da3"  the  Visiting  Committee  were  directed 
to  make  a report  on  the  building  of  infectious  wards 
at  the  workhouse,  as  recommended  b3'  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  ThC3'  had  accordingly  met  and  agreed  in 
proposing  that  it  should  be  a two-story  building. 
Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Cheshire  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  architects  (Messrs.  Bedford  and 
Davenport,  of  Manchester  and  Winsford)  in  which 
they  said,  “ On  going  carefully  into  the  matter  of 
the  infectious  wards  of  the  Northwich  Union  Work- 
house,  we  find  the  instructions  of  the  Poor  Law  Boarti, 
both  in  their  printed  instructions  with  reference  to 
such  buildings,  and  also  in  their  letter  addressed  to 
yourself,  so  precise  as  to  the  necessit>'  of  a building 
such  as  is  proposed  to  be  erected  being  only  one 
stor3’,  that  we  deem  it  right  to  mention  that  we 
think  there  will  be  danger  of  the  Board  rejecting 
plans  of  a two-story  building.  Their  instructions 
are  certaiiih'  express  that  this  class  of  buddings  shall 
be  only  oue-stor}',  the  reason  of  which  probablj’- 
being  that  the  vitiated  air  from  the  lower  rooms 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  dispersed  into  the  upper 
rooms,  aud  so  spread  disease.”  The  committee  had 
again  met  that  morning,  aud  he  believed  they  had 
altered  their  decision.  Mr.  Lea,  chairman  of  the 
Visiting  Committee,  said  that  after  reconsidering  the 
matter  they  had  decided  to  recommend  that  the 
Board  should  adopt  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  have  the  building  one  story 
high. 


The  Populatiox  of  Loxdox. — The  population 
of  London  enumerated  as  living  at  midnight  on 
Sunday',  April  2,  was  3,251,‘JOI,  an  increase  of 
447,815  in  ten  years.  The  houses  occupied  by  this 
enormous  mass  of  people  stretch  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  from  Woolmch  up  to  Hammersmith, 
and  across  its  stream  from  Norwood  to  Hampstead, 
over  122  sqimre  miles.  On  an  average  there  .are 
2,069  persons  to  a square  mile. 
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THE  AECIIITECTS’  CONFERENCE 
AND  THE  PRESS. 

For  some  time  i:iast  it  is  well  known  that 
there  have  been  many  questions  which 
required  discussion  and  revision  in  connection 
with  architectural  practice  in  this  country. 
“ Unsettled  questions,”  says  a Swiss  states- 
man, “have  no  pity  for  the  repose  of  nations.” 
The  aphorism  may  be  applied  to  corporations 
or  organised  bodies  of  men,  and  particularly 
to  British  architects ; and  as  other  societies 
have  their  periodic  conferences,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  architects  should  follow  suit, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  doing  so  in 
London  this  week.  As  questions  affecting 
the  whole  body  of  architects  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Conference,  it  was  also  natural 
that  the  profession  throughout  the  country 
would  like  to  know  what  was  said  aud  done. 
We  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  give' 
as  full  a report  of  the  proceedings  as  our 
space  would  permit,  but  to  our  astonishment 
we  found  that  no  reporters  were  admitted. 
We  do  not  disjjute  the  right  of  any  body  of 
men  to  determine  to  sit  in  secret ; and  there 
are  times  when  secrecy  is  advisable.  There  are, 
however,  other  times  when  it  would  be  the 
height  of  unwisdom  to  do  so,  and  such  a time 
has  occurred  at  Conduit-street  this  week. 
We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
error — we  only  know  it  has  been  committed. 
A similar  mistake  was  made  by'  the  Institute 
a few  years  since,  but  it  gave  rise  to  so  much 
dissatisfaction  that  the  decision  was  soon 
either  repealed  or  disregarded.  The  Institute 
is  a privileged  body,  and  no  one  can  question 
its  right  to  exclude  reporters  from  its  general 
meeting.  The  right  of  doing  so,  and  the 
wisdom  of  doing  so,  however,  are  two 
very  different  things.  But  we  question  the 
right  of  the  committee  of  the  Conference,  or 
whoever  may,  in  this  instance,  be  responsible, 
to  decide  on  such  a question  without  consult- 
ing the  Conference  itself.  The  Conference 
consisted,  not  only  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, but  of  representatives  from  the  other 
architectural  societies  in  the  country,  and  the 
members  of  these  societies  would  very 
naturally  like  to  know  what  was  said  and 
done  in  their  names,  what  laws  affecting  their 
interests  were  passed,  and  the  reasons  urged 
for  such  laws.  There  was  scarcely  one  out  of 
every  fifty  architects  of  the  country  present 
at  the  Conference  in  London  this  week  ; and 
how  can  it  be  expected  that  the  whole  body 
will  be  satisfied  with  regulations  discussed 
in  secret  ? blatters  in  some  respects  are 
pretty  much  at  sixes  and  sevens  at 
present,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  excite 
a dissentient  spirit,  and  lead  to  confusion 
worse  confounded,  than  the  assumption,  or 
even  the  appearance  of  dictation  on  the 
part  of  any  governing  body.  No  doubt, 
when  the  matter  is  inquired  into,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  the  work  of  some  officious 
clique ; but  by  whomsoever  arranged  it 
will  lead  to  disappointment  and  disaffec- 
tion. What  could  have  been  deliberated 
upon  at  the  Conference  to  justify  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  reporters  ? Did  Professor  Kerr, 

“ On  Competitions,”  prefer  to  speak  to  three  or 
four  scores,  or  to  a hundred  times  that  number, 
as  he  would  have  done  if  reporters  were  pre- 
sent.’ And  what  was  there  in  Professor  Lewis’s 
paper  on  “ Architectui’al  Education  ” to  justify 
its  being  read  with  closed  doors.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  more  the  architectural 
students  throughout  the  British  empire  knew 
about  education  appertaining  to  their  own  pro- 
fession the  better  for  all.  Not  so,  however, 
thought  the  committee  of  management,  for 
they  have  done  what  they  could  to  limit  the 
number  of  the  worthy  professor’s  listeners. 
We  say  advisedly  that  the  Building  News  is 
read  every  week  by  more  hundreds  than 
there  were  units  at  the  Conference,  and  much 
which  was  good  uttered  at  the  Conference,  in- 
asmuch as  it  professed  to  speak  (in  some 
matters  at  all  events)  in  the  name  of  the 
profession — was  deserving  of  the  widest 
publicity.  We  say  nothing  of  the  Builder, 


with  its  vast  constituency  of  readers,  as  that 
publication  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself. 
We,  however,  do  not  now  speak  in  behalf  of 
journalism,  but  in  the  interests  of  archi- 
tecture in  all  its  connections.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  Mr.  Seddon  be  compelled 
to  confine  what  he  had  to  say  “ On 
the  Principles  of  Chromatic  Decoration  ” 
to  a select  few  ? Or  why  should  Mr.  Popple- 
well  Pullan,  who  is  well  able  to  speak  with 
authority  on  “ Classic  Art,”  be  compelled  to 
hide  his  light  under  a bushel,  when  it  might 
be  put  on  a candlestick  ? The  same  might 
be  said  of  Mr.  C.  Rolfe,  who  spoke  “ On  the 
Effect  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  on  the  Arrange- 
ment and  Decoration  of  Churches,”  or  of  Mr. 
E.  Sharpe,  who  treated  “ The  Exclusion  of 
Perspective  Views  from  Professional  Com- 
petitions.” What  applies  to  architecture  as 
a fine  art  apples  with  equal  force  to  the 
science  of  construction.  Again,  we  ask,  what 
spirit  of  Freemasonry  or  Great  Mogulism 
pervaded  Mr.  Fowler’s  paper  on  “Fire-resist- 
ing Material  and  Construction,  with  Refer- 
ence to  the  New  Building  Act,”  or  Mr.  C. 
Barry’s  memoranda  on  “ The  Strength  of 
Certain  New  Building  Materials  as  Tested  by 
Experiment,”  or  of  Mr.  Wonnacott’s  paper  on 
“ The  Use  of  Concrete  as  a Substitute  for 
Stone  in  Building  ?”  And,  to  come  to 
the  last  and  not  least,  what  was  there 
is  Mr.  I’ Anson’s  paper  on  “ Professional 
Charges  ” — a question  of  vast  importance  at 
the  present  time — that  it  should  be  read  and 
discussed  in  the  forced  absence  of  the  report- 
ers, at  something  like  a hole-and-corner 
meeting  ? The  more  the  matter  is  investi- 
gated, the  more  its  absurdity  becomes  mani- 
fest. We  say  that  a great  injustice  has  been 
done,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  readers  of  the 
papers  themselves.  We  know  that  several 
of  them,  at  all  events,  would  have  preferred 
to  give  the  whole  profession  the  benefit  of 
their  thoughts  and  experience.  A man  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  write  an  elaborate  paper 
would  much  rather  speak  to  a thousand  per- 
sons than  to  ten  persons.  In  fact,  men  who 
have  anything  to  say  worth  saying  like  to  be 
reported.  But  we  protest  against  this  policy 
of  exclusion  for  the  sake  of,  and  in  the  name 
of,  the  whole  architectural  body.  A majority 
of  the  architects  of  the  country  do  not  be- 
long to  any  architectural  society  whatever  ; 
they  are,  however,  expected  to  be  governed 
in  their  professional  practice  by  the  same 
regulations  as  those  who  are  members  of  such 
societies,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that 
they  should  know  what  is  said  and  done  in 
matters  of  general  interest.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  London 
or  provincial  architectural  societies  Avould  for 
a moment  sanction  such  a suicidal  policy  as 
has  been  pursued  in  London  this  week.  The 
Council  of  the  Institute,  as  we  have  said, 
attempted  it  and  failed.  The  Architectural 
Association,  a vigorous  and  growing  body, 
has  always  welcomed  the  presence  of 
reporters  at  their  meetings  ; in  fact,  most  of 
its  prosperity  is  traceable  to  the  publicity 
thus  attained.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  our  large  scientific  associations.  What 
would  the  world  think  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, or  the  Social  Science  Associatson, 
or  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
or  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  if  they 
excluded  reporters  from  their  annual  meet- 
ings ? How  infinitely  absurd  it  would  appear 
if  the  British  Archaeological  Association  or 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  passed  a 
law  saying  that  in  future  their  annual  gather- 
ing would  be  conducted  within  closed  doors  ! 
Why,  the  world  would  laugh  at  them.  But 
a Conference  of  Architects  called  together 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  and  its  affectation  of 
mystery,  tramples  ordinary  regulations  under 
feet,  and  resolves  that  Avhat  is  said  or  done 
shall  be  said  or  done  in  secret,  and  no  more  of 
the  proceedings  shall  be  published  than  they, 
in  their  generosity,  will  permit.  We  beg 
pardon  : the  Conference  has  not  done  so.  The 
Conference  was  never  consulted  in  the  matter. 


Tlie  decision  was  arrived  at  before  the  Con- 
ference met,  and  so  an  injmstice  was  done  to 
the  Conference  itself,  and  a still  greater  in- 
justice to  the  mass  of  jirovincial  architects 
who  could  not  listen  to  the  proceedings,  but 
who  would  like  to  know  what  was  proposed, 
discussed,  and  concluded  in  their  name.  In 
another  page  will  be  found  a slight  sketch  of 
a portion  of  the  proceedings,  written  by  a mem  - 
her  of  the  Conference,  who  loves  light  rather 
than  darkness.  We  may  venture  to  promise 
that  the  erroneous  policy  commenced  this 
year  will  not  be  continued. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

TN  this  exhibition  of  stained  glass,  which  is 
neither  a large  nor  very  satisfactory  one, 
there  are  some  careful  works  wrought  out 
upon  generally  correct  principles,  which 
deserve  patient  attention.  The  best  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Meyrick  Gallery. 
Under  the  name  of  the  firm  Heaton,  Butler, 
& Bayne  is  exhibited  a work  of  great  ex- 
cellence, and  we  wish  we  knew  whether  we 
had  to  credit  any  member  of  that  firm,  or  an 
artist  employed  by  them,  for  the  design. 
The  omission  of  this  essential  information  is 
a grave  want  throughout  this  exhibition.  A 
band  of  figure  subjects  is  carried  through  the 
middle  of  six  lancet  lights,  which  are  grouped 
into  three  windows  of  two  lights  each,  with 
traceried  heads  of  geometrical  character. 
The  subjects  represented  in  the  panels 
forming  this  band  are  taken  from  Tennyson’s 
“Idylls.”  The  drawing  throughout  is  ad- 
mirable and  delicate,  but  the  first  impression 
received  is  that  the  pictures  (exquisite  pic- 
tures they  are)  are  miserably  injured  by  the 
extraordinary  black  lines  formed  by  the  lead 
work  which  meander  through  them,  and 
spoil  them  as  works  of  art.  The  truth  is, 
that  this  character  of  work  is  utterly  un- 
suited to  be  executed  upon  glass,  except  it 
be,  as  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  boldly  does  his  work, 
upon  single  large  sheets  of  glass  uninjured  by 
any  divisions.  There  is  another  fundamental 
error  in  these  works — namely,  that  they  are 
in  perspective,  showing  landscape  distances, 
rapid  foreshortening  of  figures,  &c.  Again, 
the  colour,  delicate  as  it  is,  is  hardly  satis- 
factory, as  the  sky-blue  knights  and  golden- 
haired damsels,  with  the  light  shining  through, 
are  ghostly  and  unreal.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
unfeignedregret  that  we  turn  from  these  beau- 
tifully-executed, but  mistaken  drawings, 
and  we  venture  to  express  a hope  that  we 
may  see  them  translated  into  some  other  more 
appropriate  material.  They  would  form 
charming  designs  for  painting  upon  slabs  of 
porcelain.  To  show  that  we  have  taken  a 
correct  view  of  them  as  now  presented  to  us, 
we  would  point,  for  example,  to  the  Lovers 
Launcelot  and  Guinevere,  in  the  fifth  panel. 
The  upper  half  of  the  languishing  fair  one 
looks  as  if  enclosed  in  a mis-shapen  black 
bottle,  and  suspended  by  some  uncanny  con- 
trivance from  Launcelot’s  back — the  bottle 
and  machine  being  composed  of  the  lead  lines 
referred  to. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Scott’s  (No.  2402)  three  win- 
dows for  the  “ Keramic  ” Gallery,  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  are  the  last  of  the  series 
designed  by  that  able  artist  as  illustrations  of 
the  history  of  earthenware  of  all  nations. 
Here,  again,  we  seem  to  be  looking  through 
lithographs  held  up  to  the  light,  and  are  more 
amused  than  edified  by  diaphanous  wide- 
awakes and  other  unnaturally  luminous 
objects  of  every-day  life.  The  drawings  are 
well  composed  and  interesting,  but  somewhat 
rotten  in  the  lines.  It  is,  however,  as  deco- 
rations to  glass  that  they  are  so  utterly 
wrong — we  may  even  say  ludicrous.  Each 
panel  is  surrounded  by  a narrow  border  of 
intertwined  ribbons  and  foliage  stained  yel- 
low ; the  panels  themselves  resemble  etchings. 
We  now  turn  to  the  work  by  the  well-known 
and  highly-esteemed  firm  of  true  artists, 

I Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  & Co.,  who  have 
1 only  sent  three  small  panels  (2383).  The 
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first  represents  (iueen  Dido  and  C'leo- 
]iatra,  from  Chaucer's  “Legend  of  (iood 
Women.”  Now,  in  these  the  treatment  is 
much  more  suitable  to  glass ; the  figures 
are  in  one  plane,  and  not  foreshortened, 
and  the  amount  of  shadow  is  restrained. 
In  the  faces  there  is  none  whatever,  and  the 
shape  and  features  are  only  expressed  by 
hardly  a dozen  lines,  leaving  the  well-chosen 
tint  of  the  glass  to  stand  without  modelling. 
The  breadth  of  the  flesh  is  contrasted  and 
thrown  out  by  multitudinous  lines  in  the  hair, 
in  the  luxuriance  of  which,  of  course,  they 
have  revelled  to  an  extravagant  degree. 
The  draperies  are  gold,  white,  and  ruby,  the 
gold  harmonising  with  the  hair  and  crowns  ; 
the  ruby  deep  and  rich,  but  peihaps  too 
strong  as  a contrast  with  the  rest,  and 
looking  spotty  at  a distance.  The  next  panel 
represents  a most  woe-begone  God  of  Love, 
with  Alceste,  illustrative  of  the  same  legend. 
This  is  the  most  comic  Cupid  we  ever  saw. 
and  Alceste  seems  very  dubious — as  we  should 
have  been — as  to  putting  herself  under  his 
guidance.  The  god  has  a sort  of  night-dress 
or  smock  nearly  to  his  feet,  and  holds  his 
darts  very  much  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of 
them,  and  his  Mcate  appearance  is  heightened 
by  the  ruby  spots  around  him,  which  we 
find  to  be  his  wings  and  robe.  The  green 
dress  of  Alceste  is  very  beautiful,  and  her 
figiu’e  altogether  charming.  A quiet  back- 
ground of  brown  palings  and  delicate  herbage, 
and  weeds  in  front,  is  good,  and  though  the 
distance  is  complicated  and  in  perspective,  it 
is  not  obtrusive.  Their  third  contribution  is 
Chaucer  asleep,  in  a olive-green  dress,  with 
one  patch  of  yellow  lining  seen  as  a sleeve. 
The  figure  here,  very  fine  in  itself,  is  too 
strong  in  colour  for  the  rest  of  the  picture, 
and  a mere  patch  of  colour  at  a distance,  and 
we  must  own  that  we  find  little  harmony  in 
these  three  compositions  as  pictures,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  full  of  beautiful  passages, 
and  are  thoughtful  works  of  art,  for  which 
we  are  very  thankful.  Above  Messrs. 
Morris’s  two  panels  is  a two-light  transomed 
window,  No.  2390,  by  T.  G.  Jackson — The 
Seasons.”  This  is  a meritorious  work,  with 
on  the  whole  a good  effect.  The  figure  panels 
are  very  small,  and  set  in  the  middle  of  dia- 
pered work,  but  though  they  lack  the  defects 
of  the  examples  we  have  named,  they  want 
also  many  of  their  merits,  and  do  not  rise  to  a 
high  level  as  works  of  art.  This  work, 
though  properly  attributed  to  the  artist 
who  designed  it,  is  exhibited  by  James 
Powell  and  Sons,  and  is  a pleasing  example 
for  domestic  decorative  work.  Above  the 
figure  of  Chaucer  by  Messrs.  Morris  is  a single 
light  window  the  authorship  of  which  we 
•cannot  ascertain  from  the  catalogue.  The 
subject  is  a mother  bringing  two  children 
to  Christ.  There  is  much  decorative  merit  in 
this,  but  the  woman  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
a figure  at  all.  The  robe  which  is  supposed 
to  cover  it  is  covered  with  a beautiful  diaper  ; 
the  flesh  is  perhaps  too  white,  and  the  outer 
cloak  of  too  strong  a yellow.  The  back- 
groTTud  of  laurels  is  very  exquisite.  The 
conventional  work  which  completes  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  window  is  not  much  in 
character,  and  is  rather  commonplace.  There 
is,  however,  in  this  work  so  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  meritorious  that  it  deserves 
attention.  No.  2374,  “ S.  Michael,”  by  D. 
hlorgan,  is  rich  in  colour,  and  the  back- 
ground in  particular  is  well  treated ; the 
figure  itself  is  not  first-rate,  and  the  armour 
too  much  painted  up.  Another  powerful  and 
■decorative  window,  as  far  as  colour  is  con- 
cerned, and  executed  upon  quite  right  prin- 
ciples, is  2377,  by  Gibbs  and  Moore.  It 
represents  a youthful  king  seated  on  athrone. 
The  head  and  crown  arc  the  weakest  jrortions, 
and  the  diaper  at  the  back  of  the  figure  is 
too  obtrusive.  No.  2371,  “ S.  Cecily,”  by 
F.  V.  Hart,  is  one  of  the  best  works  in  the 
Meyrick  Gallery,  d’he  background  is  rather 
loud  and  startling,  but  is  composed  of  glass 
of  very  fine  quality  both  as  to  tint  and 
texture.  The  figure  is  well  drawn  and  beauti- 


fully draped.  The  left  arm,  however,  which 
is  foreshortened,  does  not  seem  right  to  us. 
The  expression  of  the  head  is  very  good.  A 
little  work  by  Durlison  & Grylls,  immediately 
above  the  last  e.xample  described,  represents 
tlie  Annunciation,  and  though  overpowered 
by  uninteresting  tabernacle  work,  is  an  ex- 
cellent copy  of  old  fierman  work.  I\'e  should 
think  these  artists  cap)able  of  more  than  such 
copies.  For  the  other  designs  in  this  gallery 
we  have  little  or  nothing  we  can  say  in  praise  ; 
they  are  mostly  exemplications  of  the  worst 
character  of  modern  glass  painting,  and  only 
should  be  looked  at  as  warnings  of 
what  to  avoid.  Either  they  present  loud, 
violent,  and  discordant  colouring,  or  deep 
shadows  and  pers]iective  drawing,  which 
renders  them  utterly  wrong  in  the  first 
principles  of  this  special  art.  It  is  only 
with  the  hope  of  gleaming  from  them  some 
salutary  lessons  that  we  shall  refer  to  any.  It 
is  quite  sad  that  human  patience  and  high 
ability  of  a certain  class  should  be  wasted 
upon  abortive  productions  like  those-  ex- 
hibited by  itlessrs.  hlayer  & Co.,  of  Munich, 
and  IloHes-street,  Cavendish-square.  It  is 
sadder  still  for  us  English  that  sufficient  en- 
couragement is  given  to  such  parodies  of  art 
works  as  to  induce  the  firm  to  become  domiciled 
amongst  us.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a pre- 
posterous transparency  as  that  of  No.  2379, 
representing  Hamlet's  soliloquy  with  the 
gravedigger.  There  the  translucent  hero,  of 
rakish  aspects,  seems  to  have  a lime-light  be- 
hind his  alderinanic  corjioration.  He  holds 
out  theatrically  what  looks  like  an  ostrich’s 
egg,  but  is  a highly-polished  skull,  which  has 
been  gracefully  handed  to  him  by  the  senti- 
mental grave-digger,  who,  with  up-raised  eyes 
and  out-puffed  cheeks,  pomatumed  gray 
locks,  and  bran-new  clothes  of  varied  and 
brilliant  tints,  is  standing  in  a rocky  hole, 
upon  the  crystalline  sides  of  which  his  spade 
could  not  possibly  make  any  impression.  A 
brigand-like  attendant  in  the  background, 
with  hat  and  that  graceful  feature,  waxedmous- 
taches,  andscornful  expression,  is  wonderingly 
listening  to  the  philoso]-)hical  remarks  of  his 
master.  The  dress  of  this  elegant  ruffian  con- 
sists of  a ruby-coloured  cloak,  lined  with 
lavender  and  edged  with  gold,  a mauve  and 
gold-bordered  vest  and  cerulean  unmen- 
tionables, the  lustre  of  which  is  only  out- 
shone by  the  gleam  of  Hamlet's  ultra- 
marine  scabbard,  and  relieved  by  the 
delicate  jiinkish  gray  tombstone,  against 
which  he  is  negligently  reclining,  and  around 
which  emerald  grass  is  ranged  in  ordered 
tufts,  apparently  kept  clijiped  by  the  court 
hairdresser.  The  crowning  absurdity  of  this 
ludicrous  picture  is  that  the  shadow  of  Ham- 
let’s legs — one  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  puce 
and  the  other  purple — is  thrown  like  across 
the  picture,  and  is  necessarily  opaque,  while 
the  lights  are  transparent — a reversing  of 
Nature’s  laws  which  it  would  require  'more 
than  his  affected  philosophy  to  help  us  to 
endiu’e.  In  the  adjoining  work  by  the  same 
firm,  our  Saviour,  with  brown  face  but  pink 
hands,  with  a gold  and  crimson  nimbus, 
scarlet  cloak  Avith  pea-green  lining,  and 
mauve  robe,  is  talking  to  a most  lackadaisical 
Samaritan  woman,  whom  none  would  have 
credited  with  the  experience  of  life  of  her 
Scripture  prototype.  The  scene  is  repre- 
sented under  a canopy  of  palm  trees  of  the 
most  vivid  green  leaves  and  ruby  fruit,  but 
the  Avhole  overshadoAved  by  a Gothic  arch 
and  pediment  of  construction  and  lures 
Avhich  Avould  beggar  any  description.  Only 
second  to  these  in  absurdity  may  be  ranked 
an  adjoining  picture  of  our  Loi’d  receiAung 
the  children  brought  to  him,  by  LaA'ers  & 
Barraud.  Although  there  is  draAving  of  good 
character  in  some  of  the  draperies  in  parts, 
some  of  the  children  have  Avigs  of  A'eritable 
gold,  and  our  SaA'iour  a robe  of  startling  red 
and  blue ; but  the  comic  element  in  the  com- 
position is  that  the  light  is  streaming  through 
the  Avhole  group  of  figures,  in  spite  of  gloomy 
rocks  behind.  But  of  all  the  marvellous  tog- 
gery Avith  Avhich  the  human  imagination  has 


ilraped  eA^en  supernatural  beings,  that  in 
Avhich  hlr.  H.  Hughes  has  arrayed  the  angel 
of  the  Revelations,  in  No.  2387,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  marvellous.  It  j)uts  almost  to  shame 
the  dragon,  which,  clad  in  scales  varying 
in  luie  from  the  deepest  ruby  to  the  lightest 
mauve,  and  croAvned  Avith  gold  and  Avinged 
Avith  green,  is  pouring  from  luminous  jaAvs 
a pearl-gray  foaming  flood.  But  perhaps 
eA'en  more  objectionable  than  this  ridiculous 
colouring  is  the  vapid  character  of  Avhat 
stands  for  drawing  in  another  contribution 
by  the  same  firm  (IVard  & Hughes).  That 
such  simpering  Aurgins  and  idiotic  angels 
should  be  tolerated  for  a moment  is  a reflec- 
tion otherAvise  than  creditable  to  the 
present  age.  But  there  are  degrees  in  degra- 
dation as  in  other  things,  and  a still 
loAve'r  depth  has  been  reached  by  IMessrs. 
Holland  & Sons,  Avho  proclaim  themselves 
“artists  in  stained  glass.”  Joseph,  inarobe  of 
many  colom-s,  Avhich  gives  fine  scojje  for  ex- 
travagance, is  pointing  to  an  orrery  in  an 
azure  sky,  for  the  edification  of  a set  of  crea- 
tures Avithout  form  or  anatomy,  arrayed  in  the 
most  comically  discordant  garbs  imagination 
can  conceive  ; and  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmaelites,  which  completes  the  series,  is  the 
bathos,  Ave  should  think,  to  Avhich  such  Avork 
could  be  brought.  We  have,  hoAvever,  thought 
this  so  often  that  Ave  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  disappointment,  and  accordingly, 
coming  to  the  last  AVork  in  this  gallery,  Ave 
find  it  possible  to  attain  even  a lower  depth 
than  the  last,  and  Ave  should  certainly  adjudge 
the  palm  for  the  present  for  the  very  Avorst 
work  that  could  be  conceded  to  2397,  ^eci- 
mens  in  the  Renaissance  style  in  three  parts, 
by  Vander  Poosten,  jun.  This  is  because  the 
figures  are  larger  and  more  obtrusive,  and 
the  colours  more  atrocious.  Feeling  that  our 
eyesight  Avould  not  much  longer  suffer  such 
outrages  as  the  sham  Malachite  and  ultra- 
marine  panels  a foot  high  in  the  pedestals  on 
Avhich  the  emblematical  figrires  stand,  and 
feeling  it  beyond  our  powers  of  description 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  figures  themselves,  Ave 
hasten  from  the  gallery,  and  leave  to  a future 
occasion  any  consideration  of  the  stained- 
glass  in  other  parts  of  the  Exhibition.  “ Siif- 
ficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

J.  P.  S. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of 
Architects  Avas  held  on  IMonday  afternoon  last  at 
two  o’clock,  when  the  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
dehvered  an  address  touching  on  the  various  sub- 
jects announced  for  consideration,  especially  on  that 
of  professional  practice,  under  which  head  were  dis- 
cussed the  que.stion  of  percentage  in  the  commission 
of  architects,  the  scale  of  remuneration  adopted  iii 
Germany  and  America  as  compared  Avith  that  in 
Englaml,  and  also  the  employment  of  “ quantity 
surA'eA'ors.”  On  these  points  there  aa'US  considerable 
discussion.  At  the  evening  meeting, 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  architect  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  ofS.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  read  a paper 

ON  THE  DECOR.ATION  OF  S.  PAUL’s. 

IMr.  Penrose  obserA-ed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  bA-  asking  Avhether  the  Cathedral  should  be 
decoratkl  at  all,  sinee  the  point  had  recently  been 
rnised  by  an  eminent  architect  (Mr.  Street).  Some 
colour  h.ad  already  been  introduced ; but  in  the  de- 
coration of  a cathedral  a little  coloiu’  Avas  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  until  much  more  had  been 
done  in  this  direction  in  S.  Paul’s  the  effect  must 
necessarily  be  unsatisfactory.  It  was  Sir  Clrristopher 
Wren’s  intention  that  the  dome  should  be  painted  in 
mosaic,  that  the  roofs  should  be  “ painted  if  required.” 
that  a ciborium  of  “the  finest  Greek  marbles” 
should  be  erected  at  the  east  end,  and  that  the  apse 
should  be  entirely  coated  Avith  the  same  costly 
materials.  For  the  dome  and  all  concaA'e  surface.s 
Mr.  Penrose  adA'oeated  mosaics ; but  other  kinds  of 
painting,  inlaid  marbles,  sculpture,  &c.,  might  be 
made  use  of  throughout  the  Cathetlral.  A short  de- 
scription of  the  interior  of  S.  Paul’s  decorated  as  he 
hoped  it  Avould  one  day  be,  would  best  enable  his 
hearers  to  realise  Avhat  Avas  contemplated.  Let  the 
entrance  be  supposed  to  be  at  the  AA'est  end,  about  to 
become  the  easiest  access  to  the  Cathedral.  On 
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passing  througli  bronze  doors  richly  charged  with 
devices,  a striking  effect  would  he  produced  hy  the 
brilliant  roof,  covered  with  mosaic  patterns,  and 
rich  with  gold.  The  cupola  immediately  overhead, 
40ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  panels  of  the  exquisite  side 
chapels,  would  be  pictorially  treated  in  the  same 
material.  The  walls  relieved  with  marble  slabs  and 
marble  inlaid ; the  pavement  also  and  the  windows, 
enriched  with  colour,  must  be  so  treated  as  to  pre- 
serve a due  regard  for  breadth  of  effect  and 
the  necessity  in  S.  Paul’s  of  a large  amount  of  un- 
obstructed sunlight.  All  panels  should  be  filled 
with  coloured  marbles  or  sculpture,  and  no  niche 
should  be  without  its  statue.  The  nave  and  transepts 
must,  however,  be  in  some  respects  subordinate  to 
the  choir.  In  the  great  dome,  which  had  been  called 
the  ^•ery  “ essence  of  the  building,”  the  grisaille 
pictures  of  Sir  .James  Thornhill  could  not  fail  ulti- 
mately to  give  place  to  Sir  C.  Wren’s  cherished  wish 
for  mosaic  pictures.  And,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
drum  and  the  eight  spandrels  (the  latter  already 
commenced  in  mosaic)  would  afford  grand  scope  for 
the  highest  efforts  of  art  and  magnificence.  The 
roof  of  the  choir  should  be  a splendid  and  impressive 
work  in  mosaic,  surpassing  the  richness  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.  The  windows  in  the  apse  would  here 
also  be  more  fully  coloured  ; and  the  marbles,  whether 
used  structurally  as  replacing  the  stonework  of  the 
principal  pilasters  or  in  panels  and  inlaid  patterns  on 
the  walls  and  pavement,  would  all  be  arranged  so  as 
to  impart  a fuller  idea  of  sumptuousness.  This  must 
be  especially  the  case  with  the  ciborium  and  the 
choir  screen  already  referred  to.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  committee  had  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  rearrangement  of  the  stalls,  organ,  &c.,  but  in 
the  direction  of  the  more  general  embellishment  of 
the  cathedral  they  had  taken  the  step  of  inviting  Mr. 
Burges  to  supply  an  iconographical  scheme — that  is, 
a selection  of  subjects  to  be  pictorially  treated  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  structme.  This  had  been  done, 
and  although  Mr.  Burges  was  perfectly  unfettered, 
his  scheme  differed  only  in  fuUness  from  that  con- 
templated by  Dean  Mihnan  and  his  committee.  The 
same  was  also  true  of  the  style — namely,  the 
Cinque-cento,  which  Mr.  Burges  recommended. 
These  concurrent  views,  and  the  treatment  of  many 
Continental  churches  and  cathedrals,  satisfied  Blr. 
Penrose  that  the  beauty  of  the  interior  of  S.  Paul’s 
would  be  gveatly  enhanced  by  decoration. 
There  were  two  places  where  above  all  others 
a commencement  should  be  made,  and  which 
should,  he  thought,  be  carried  on  pari  passu. 
One  was  the  apse,  as  the  completion  of  the 
sacrarium,  and  the  other  the  dome.  The  apse 
windows  before  many  months  would  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  if  the  present  ideas — identical, 
moreover,  with  Blr.  Burges’s  iconography — should 
be  carried  out,  a colossal  figure  of  Oim  Lord,  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  would  adorn  the  vault  of  the 
tribune,  the  material  being  mosaic.  As  for  the 
dome,  a few  more  thousand  pounds  added  to  the 
present  subscriptions  would  enable  the  committee  to 
carry  out  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan  of  a dome 
vying  in  rich  ornamentation  with  that  of  S.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  without  being  in  the  least  copied  from  it. 
The  subject  most  suited  to  the  dome  mosaics  was, 
by  consent  of  all,  that  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
This  idea  was  the  centre  of  Llr.  Burges’s  scheme, 
and  of  designs  which  the  lecturer  had  himself  pre- 
viously prepared.  Were  the  dome  once  finished, 
the  rest  would  soon  follow.  With  respect  to  the 
painted  glass,  only  three  more  windows  were  now 
required  to  complete  the  apse,  and  these  must  be 
procured  from  the  royal  manufactory  at  IMiinich, 
which  has  supplied  those  already  put  up  ; but  he 
did  not  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  to 
Munich  for  any  more  painted  windows.  The 
Munich  glass-painting,  admirable  in  drawing,  fails 
in  texture,  which  texture,  in  cousequence  of  Jlr. 
Winstoue’s  discoveries,  is  so  remarkably  characteristic 
of  English  glass.  The  committee  have  now  actually 
begun  their  work  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the  first 
step  taken  is  to  re-erect,  as  a screen  to  the  north 
door,  the  columns  of  the  old  organ-screen  and  their 
entablature,  bearing  the  well-known  words,  “ Lector, 
si  Tiionumentmn  requiris,  circimispice.” 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President  congratulated  the  meeting  on 
having  heard  so  lucid  aii  explanation  of  the  objects 
of  the  Committee  for  the  completion  of  the  metro- 
politan catliedral.  He  believed  there  were  several 
visitors  in  the  room  whose  remarks  would  be  listened 
to  with  respect  and  interest. 

The  De.in  of  S.  P.ujl’s  said  that  Mr.  Penrose’s 
paper  embodied  his  own  views  of  what  should  be 
done  so  fully  that  he  would  rather  give  place  to 
other  speakers,  who  might  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
matter  from  a profes.sional  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Bekeseord-Hope,  M.P.,  said  he  had  listened 
to  the  paper  with  peculiar  pleasure,  explaining  as  it 


did  so  scrupulouslj’-  and  so  clearly  the  difficult 
problems  which  had  to  be  solved  by  the  Committee. 
He  had  been  working  for  many  years  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Cathedral,  and  had  been  associated 
with  the  former  Committee,  with  wliose  scheme  the 
late  Professor  Cockerell  was  identified,  aided  b}'  the 
manly  genius  of  Sir  Charles  Barr)’.  The  present 
Committee  welcomed  Mr.  Penrose  as  a worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Professor  Cockerell,  and  as  one  who  was 
untiring  in  his  energy  and  devotion.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  work  required  to  be 
done  was  not  merely  the  decoration  of  a hall ; the 
building  ought  to  be  considered  as  a place  of  worship 
— in  fact,  as  the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  country 
built  by  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Committee 
were  aware  of  their  great  responsibility,  and  felt 
that  if  they  were  to  sacrifice  use  to  art  or  art  to  use 
they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty.  They  aimed  at 
the  realisation  of  both.  Most  of  them  would  re- 
member the  screen,  and  the  grave  simplicity  and  re- 
tirement of  the  choir.  The  screen  had  been  cleared 
away,  although  not  without  regret,  for  they  could 
not  make  the  area  of  the  cathedral  available  for  the 
services  of  the  church  with  the  impediment  inter- 
posed by  the  screen,  magnificent  specimen  of  Renais- 
sance work  as  it  was.  A special  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  position  of  the  organ, 
and  this  Committee  recommended  that  Wren’s  choir 
should  be  preserved.  The  screen  would  not  be  re- 
tained, and  the  organ,  wlliich  faced  east  and  west, 
would  be  re  - adapted  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  to  be  placed  in  the  large  solid  open- 
ings which  occurred  near  the  door.  The  stalls 
would  be  continued,  after  Wren’s  arrangement,  in 
the  choir,  and  the  choir-screen  would  be  erected  just 
east  of  .the  lantern.  Mr.  Street  had  dissented  from 
this  arrangement,  but  the  Committee  felt  that  it 
would  be  more  consistent  with  the  object  of  the 
cathedral  to  have  unity  of  worship  and  unity  of 
design,  and  not  to  have  to  deal  with  two  sets  of 
services  as  two  different  things.  Wren’s  arrange- 
ment of  the  open  screen  would  be  adhered  to,  and 
the  same  altar  would  be  available  for  the  small  or 
the  large  congregations.  The  largeness  of  the  spaee 
allotted  to  the  worshippers  was  not  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  but  formed  an  element,  rather,  in  the  gran- 
deur of  the  design.  Mr.  Burges’s  able  report  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for  several 
weeks,  but  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  because  it 
was  necessary  first  of  all  to  decide  as  to  the  position 
of  the  stalls  and  the  organ.  With  regard  to  the 
stained  windows,  they  would  be  of  jMunich  worlc, 
and  to  this  the  Committee  had  pledged  themselves. 
These  windows  would,  in  themselves,  bo  consummate 
works  of  art,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  they  would  be  completed,  when  the  work  of 
restoring  the  organ  and  choir  would  be  taken  in 
hand. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street  said  he  had  the  same  venera- 
tion for  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral  that  he  had  for  the 
work  of  any  deceased  artist,  and  thought  it  should 
be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  in  its  old  state.  He 
had  expressed  his  views  (which  had  not  yet  been 
made  public)  rather  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Committee.  Firstl)’,  he  had  ob- 
jected that  the  supposed  intention  of  Wren  to  de- 
corate the  cathedral  was  not  founded  on  sufficiently 
good  evidence.  The  Committee  had  recommended 
the  use  of  marble  in  the  pilasters  or  in  panels,  and 
inlaid  patterns  of  mosaic  instead  of  stonework,  but 
this,  he  contended,  was  a perversion  of  the  original 
design,  and  therefore  not  a work  of  restoration. 
Further  important  alterations  were  proposed,  and  it 
was  probable  that  Sir  James  Thornhill’s  pictures  in 
the  dome  would  be  taken  away  (although  to  a cer- 
tain extent  they  had  met  with  Wren’s  approval) 
and  replaced  with  mosaic  work.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Wren  ever  contemplated  such  treatment. 
Was  there  no  beauty,  no  magnificence  in  the  interior 
as  it  was  ? Standing  under  the  dome,  he  had  learnt 
to  be  impressed  with  these  features.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  should  begin  by  cleaning 
off  the  dirt  and  whitewash  from  the  walls.  He  had 
suggested  that  mosaic  decoration  might  be  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  cupola,  and  other  parts  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  painted.  It  seemed  to  him,  however, 
that  the  committee  were  losing  sight  of  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  cathedral — viz.,  its  use  as  a church. 
Anyone  who,  like  himself,  had  attended  the  special 
services  under  the  dome  must  regret  that  such  great 
efforts  should  be  virtually  thrown  away.  The  altar 
as  proposed  by  the  committee  would  be  at  a great 
distance  from  the  people  attending  these  services. 
Why  not  have  a second  altar  under  the  dome,  which 
would  be  visible  at  all  points  ? If  the  choir,  also, 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  people  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  join  in  the  chants,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  put  an  additional  portion 
of  the  organ  into  the  arches.  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  and  Mr.  !Micklethv,’aite  entertained,  he 


believed,  similar  views  to  his  (Jlr.  Strect’.s)  own. 
The  committee,  instead  of  adhering  to  Wren’s 
intentions,  as  they  said,  had,  in  his  opinion,  departed 
from  them.  The  more  he  looked  at  the  scheme  of 
the  committee,  the  more  he  was  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  he  considered  that  nothing  more  destructive  of 
general  effect  could  be  conceived  than  a too-lavish 
use  of  colour,  although  he  agreed  that  colour  might 
be  used  with  advantage  in  some  of  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Gammur  P.iRRY  said  that  the  work  the 
committee  had  taken  in  hand  was  as  important  artis- 
tically as  the  draining  of  the  Bedford  Fen  was  im- 
portant agriculturally,  and  there  were  just  as  many 
different  opinions  as  to  how  the  work  .should  be  done 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  As  an  amateur, 
devoid  of  jirofessional  experience,  he  must  still  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  hold  his  own  opinion  in  the  matter. 
He  was  sanguine  that  success  would  attend  the 
scheme  of  the  committee,  and  that  Mr.  Street 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  it.  No  doubt  it 
was  advisable  first  of  all  to  cleanse  the  cathedral ; 
secondly,  it  was  desirable  to  render  it  as  commodious 
as  possible  for  purposes  of  worship  ; thirdly,  the 
committee  had  to  consider  the  artistic  elements  of 
the  scheme.  The  arrangement  of  the  altar  was  the 
chief  difficulty.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Street  that 
nothing  was  worse  in  effect  than  colour  badly  used, 
but  he  thought  that  some  one  would  be  found  equal 
to  the  occasion.  “ Festina  lente,"  he  thought, 
should  be  the  motto  of  the  committee,  and  they 
should  proceed  with  their  work,  and  not  waste  time 
in  soap  and  whitewash.  He  thought  Wren  was- 
capable  of  conceiving  something  more  artistic  than 
bare  walls  and  isolated  columns.  addition 

to  the  use  of  mosaic  in  the  cathedral,  a certain 
amount  of  paint  and  fresco  should  be  adopted.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  stated  it  to  be  his- 
firm  conviction  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the 
organ  should  be  concealed  by  the  screen.  The  ex- 
pedient of  spreading  it  out  right  and  left  was  the 
only  one  that  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  De.vn  explained,  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Street’s  remarks  upon  the  inconvenience  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  services  under  the  dome,  that 
the  subject  had  received  full  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  Committee,  and  very  much  of  the 
inconvenience  complained  of  would  shortly  be 
remedied.  The  organ,  as  the  Committee  proposed 
to  place  it,  would  be  better  adapted  for  these  ser- 
vices than  where  it  now  was.  As  to  the  cleansing  of 
the  fabric,  that  part  of  the  work  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Mr.  PoYNTER,  A.R.A.,  said  he  had  had  very 
little  to  do  as  yet  with  the  decoration  of  buildings. 
All  his  experience  had  been  confined  to  one  mosaic, 
which  has  been  done  in  the  central  lobby  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  had  not  considered  the 
decoration  of  S.  Panl’s  as  a whole  at  all.  It  seemed 
to  him,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  that  there  were  a. 
great  number  of  large  spaces  which  might  very  well 
be  filled  either  with  fresco-painting  or  mosaic.  It 
was  more  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  mosaic  that  he 
should  like  to  speak,  because  Mr.  Penrose,  and  most 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  mentioned  it,  had  alluded 
to  it  as  the  mode  that  should  be  employed,  in  con- 
junction with  coloured  marbles,  for  the  attainment 
of  internal  coloured  decoration.  But  the  use  of 
mosaic  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Poynter)  to  be  open  to- 
a very  serious  objection.  It  was  impossible  in  the- 
present  day  to  return  to  the  archaic  form  of  mosaic;, 
in  other  words,  it  was  impossible  in  S.  Paul’s,  which 
was  a Renaissance  church,  to  return  to  the  method 
followed  in  S.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  In  order  to  have 
a mosaic  properly  finished  in  the  present  day,  it  was- 
necessary  for  a painter  to  make  a highly  finished 
painting  or  cartoon  of  the  work,  and  of  this  the 
mosaicist  had  to  make  an  exact  copy.  This  neces- 
sitated a double  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
But,  if  the  money  was  to  be  had,  mosaic  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  form  of  decoration  that  could  be 
employed,  because  it  was  so  absolutely  permanent. 
His  experience  enabled  him  to  say  that  unless  a large 
sum  of  money  was  available,  it  was  not  advis- 
able to  attempt  mosaic  work,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  revert  to  the  old  method  of  fresco- 
painting. The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  had 
lately  called  together  a committee  of  the  artists  who. 
were  concerned  in  the  decoration  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  to  consider  the  question  of  fresco- 
painting, and  the  reasons  of  its  failure  in  some 
instances.  A chemist — a very  able  man — had  been 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  this  Committee,  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  fresco  paint- 
ings. He  (Mr.  Poynter)  had  not  yet  painted  in 
fresco  himself,  but  he  thought  that  the  chemist 
referred  to  had  pointed  out,  with  perfect  clearness, 
and  in  detail,  the  cause  of  every  defect  that  had  been 
discovered  in  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  chemist  said,  with  great  truth,  that,  afj 
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in  every  fresco  ivhich  he  had  examined  some  parts 
were  as  sound  as  on  the  day  thej'  were  painted,  it 
could  not  be  on  account  of  the  climate  of  England 
that  the  other  parts  were  destroyed.  He  merely 
mentioned  this  as  throwing  out  a hint  that  fresco, 
besides  mosaic,  might  be  advantageously’  and  econo- 
mically used  in  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul’s,  for  if 
the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  fresco  were  now 
perfectly  well  known,  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  no 
reason  why  artists  should  not  be  able  to  avoid  them. 
Unless  an  enormous  amount  of  money  was  available, 
he  thought  that  a recourse  to  fresco  would  be  neces- 
sary ; in  any  case  he  thought  that  fresco  should  be 
the  mode  of  decoration  employed  for  spaces  tolerably 
near  the  eye,  for  being  it's-self  the  artist's  work, 
the  effect  would  be  better  than  that  of  mosaic, 
which,  being  but  a copy  or  reproduction  of  the 
artist’s  work,  would  lose  its  artistic  touch  and 
individuality. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  condemned  the  proposals  of 
the  Committee,  and  contended  that  the  scheme 
already  put  forward  by  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  was  far  preferable,  inasmuch 
as  in  it  Wren’s  work  was  preserved.  The  alterations 
made  twelve  years  ago  were  now  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, and  twelve  years  hence,  or  sooner,  the 
proposals  of  the  Committee,  if  carried  out,  would 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  He  maintained  that 
what  was  required  for  the  better  conduct  of  the 
services  should  be  added  leavingWren’s  work  as  it  was, 
so  that  if  the  additions  were  found  unsatisfactory, 
they  could  be  removed  without  detriment  to  the 
work  of  the  great  master. 

Mr.  Penrose  having  briefly  replied  to  a few  of 
the  points  raised  in  the  discussion,  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  him  for  his  paper,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 

AS  we  have  already  announced,  Mr.  Henry  Roe, 
distiller,  of  Dublin  (following  the  example 
set  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness  with  respect 
to  S.  Patrick’s  Cathedral)  has  offered  to  undertake 
at  his  own  cost,  the  restoration  and  partial  re- 
building of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  together 
with  the  building  of  a Synod  House.  Mr.  Street  has 
been  instructed  to  carry  these  works  into  effect,  and 
we  are  this  week  enabled  to  publish  that  eminent 
architect’s  designs  for  this  important  work.  Mr. 
Street,  in  1868,  reported  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
on  the  state  of  the  cathedral.  In  that  report  he 
pointed  out  how  eminently  suitable  for  modern  uses 
a choir  would  be  which  should  be  built  upon  the 
lines  of  the  original  choir,  of  the  shape  of  which  he 
found  most  complete  evidence  in  the  crypt  which 
still  remains.  He  also  showed  how  the  present 
lengthy  choir  was  the  growth  to  some  extent  of 
chance  and  accident,  and  how  the  completely 
modern  character  of  all  its  features  made  its  pre- 
servation of  no  importance  whatever  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view.  He  had  therefore  received 
with  great  pleasure  instructions  from  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  to  prepare  some  plans  showing  how  the 
choir  might  best  be  restored  to  its  original  state,  and 
how,  availing  himself  of  the  additional  ground  thus 
acquired,  he  proposed  to  provide  the  hall  and  other 
rooms  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Re- 
presentative Synod  of  the  Irish  Church.  Since  that 
time  he  had  received  Mr.  Henr}’  Roe’s  instructions 
for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  whole  building. 
In  a report  just  published,  Mr.  Street  says  that  the 
two  subjects  of  the  Church  and  the  Synod  House 
may  be  treated  separately,  but  it  would  give  him  great 
satisfaction  to  see  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
nave  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir  of  this  fine 
Cathedral  rendered  more  useful  by,  and  connected 
structural!}'  with,  the  meetings  of  the  Synod.  Each 
half  of  the  scheme  would  re-act  favourably  on  the 
other, — the  restored  Church  making  a most  fitting 
place  of  worship  for  the  Synod,  and  the  Synod  House 
taking  architecturally  the  place  once  occupied 
by  the  subordinate  buildings  attached  to  the 
Cathedral,  which  seem,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  old  plans  and  views  of  the 
Cathedral  which  remain,  to  have  occupied  most 
of  the  ground  south  of  the  nave  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  south  transept  up  to  a line  with  the  west 
front  of  the  nave.  Fragments  of  old  vaults  and 
buildings  still  remein  here ; they  are  not  of  very 
much  interest,  but  might  perhaps  be  saved,  even  if 
the  ground  on  which  they  stand  is  required  for  new 
Imildings. 

In  the  plans  for  the  new  choir  Mr.  Street  proposes, 
ae  closely  a,s  possible,  to  follow  the  lines  of  the 
ancient  crypt,  and  to  harmonise  the  elevation  with 
the  existing  remains  of  the  old  work.  The  crypt  is 
throughout  its  length,  both  under  nave  and  choir,  a 
work  of  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  age,  and 
dates  from  just  after  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 


arch.  Some  of  its  arches  are  round,  some  pointed, 
and  the  only  architectural  details — the  stoppings  of 
the  chamfers  at  the  angles  of  the  square  piers  which 
carr}-  tiie  vaulting — are  of  very  similar  character  to 
those  which  ordinarily  occur  in  early  thirteenth- 
century  work,  and  which  are  still  seen  in  the 
transepts  of  this  church. 

Obviously,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  general 
proportions  as  to  elevation  and  section  much  the 
same  in  the  choir  and  nave,  making,  however,  some 
modification  in  the  details,  so  as  to  make  them 
harmoni.se  with  the  two  old  arches  just  referred  to, 
which  would  be  retained,  and  which  would  give 
the  tone,  so  to  speak,  to  the  character  of  all  the 
details.  These  details  are  not  quite  so  beautiful  as 
those  of  the  nave,  but  l\Ir.  Street  would  be  content  in 
such  a case  to  follow  them  pretty  closely  as  far  as  they 
are  applicable,  so  as  to  make  the  choir  like  what 
it  was  originally,  and  not  a mere  repetition  of  the 
design  of  the  nave. 

The  internal  effect  of  such  a choir  is  sure  to  be 
beautiful : the  centre  apse  will  have  five  arches 
round  it,  rich  in  mouldings ; behind  these  will  be 
seen  the  surrounding  aisle,  and  out  of  it  the  three 
small  chapels,  w’hich  must  always  have  formed  so 
picturesque  a feature  both  internally  and  externally. 
The  details  of  the  transepts,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
original  arches  still  remaining  in  the  choir,  are  very 
remarkable.  They  are,  in  regard  to  section  of 
mouldings,  so  advanced  in  style  that  they  would  be 
held  by  most  persons  to  be  pure  thirteenth  century 
work,  but  they  are  combined  with  rich  and  varied 
chevron  enrichments,  and  though  the  main  arches 
are  pointed,  the  subsidiary  arches  are  round.  Mr. 
Street  thinks  this  last  is  a peculiarity  in  which  it 
would  be  unwise  to  follow  the  old  work.  The  choir 
will  be  seen  fully  from,  and  in  connection  with  the 
nave,  and  it  will  be  better,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
not  only  to  make  the  main  arches  pointed,  but  to 
treat  the  smaller  arches  in  the  same  way.  Of  the 
two  circular  turrets  shown  on  the  plan  the  founda- 
tions of  one  exist,  and  as  there  -would  be  room  for 
the  other,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  once  existed, 
it  is  proposed  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  Street  proposes  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  church  with  groined  roofs ; vault- 
ing is  never  more  beautiful  in  effect  than  over  a 
circular  building,  and  there  is  no  form  for  which 
wooden  ceilings  are  less  fitted ; moreover,  traces  of 
groining  shafts  still  remain  against  the  old  choir 
piers,  and  -\ve  are  entitled  to  assume  that  as  all  the 
ceiling  of  the  western  part  of  the  church  was  meant 
to  be  groined,  the  choir  was  undoubtedly  meant 
to  be  so  also.  There  are  many  questions  of  detail 
in  the  planning  of  the  apse  which  hlr.  Street 
leaves  for  final  decision  until  he  can  take  up  the 
pavement  of  the  choir,  and  trace,  as  he  hopes 
to  do,  the  plan  of  the  church  above  the 
crypt.  The  plan  -which  he  has  drawn  fulfils 
what  appears  to  be  the  necessary  conditions  of  the 
case.  It  preserves  all  details  of  work  still  standing 
above  the  floor  line,  and  it  keeps  strictly  to  the  lines 
of  the  crypt  walls.  The  consequence  is  that  some 
difficulties  present  themselves,  and  that  the  plan 
does  not  quite  conform  to  the  strictly  regular  rules 
which  were  followed  by  the  architects  of  the  coeval 
French  churches,  to  which  we  are  most  in  the  habit 
of  going  for  examples  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
apsidal  buildings. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Street  is  aware,  there  is  no  other 
example  of  work  of  this  scliool  in  which  the  chevet, 
or  east  end  of  the  choir,  is  treated  at  all  on  the  same 
plan  as  at  Christ  Church,  and  consequently  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  management  of  the 
plan  is  not  so  scientific  as  it  is  in  districts  where  the 
same  plan  was  constantly  adopted.  It  is  very  rare 
to  see  a circular  apse  with  square-ended  chapels  pro- 
jecting from  it. 

At  Christ  Church  the  crypt  has  some  peculiari- 
ties. The  most  important  is,  perhaps,  that  the  side 
chapels  open  into  the  aisle  without  any  intervening 
arches,  and  that  consequently  the  aisle  around  the 
apse  is  not  so  decidedly  marked  on  the  plan  as  it 
usually  is  ; and  as  all  the  walls  and  piers  in  the  re- 
stored choir  above  ground  are  bound  to  stand  upon 
existing  walls  in  the  crypt,  it  follows  that  this  pecu- 
liarity must  be  preserved  in  Mr.  Street’s  design. 
The  groining  of  the  aisles  and  of  the  side  chapels 
will  be  continuous,  without  any  intervening  arches  ; 
but  the  groining  of  the  central  chapel  will  be 
divided  from  that  of  the  aisle  by  an  arch  corre- 
sponding with  the  arch  in  the  crypt  beneath  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  groining  adopted  by  Mr. 
Street  will  allow  of  the  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir,  and  that  opening  into  the  eastern  chapel,  being 
of  the  same  size,  so  that  a capital  vista  -(rill  be 
formed.  In  order  to  manage  this  arrangement  of 
the  plan,  triangular  groining  compartments  have 
been  introduced  in  portions  of  the  aisle  gToining. 

In  the  restored  choir,  the  choristers’  seats  would 


properly  be  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  four 
limbs  of  the  cross,  under  the  central  tower,  whilst 
the  congregation  would  occupy  the  floor  of  the 
nave  and  transepts.  No  plan  is  more  suitable  in 
every  way  for  congregational  purposes,  none  so 
convenient  for  the  use  of  a choir,  and  there  is  none 
in  which  architectural  effect  and  convenience  are 
more  completely  in  accord.  In  order  to  secure  the 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  from 
the  aisles  of  the  nave  to  those  of  the  choir,  it 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  not  to  cover  much  of 
it  with  the  organ.  Mr.  Street  proposes,  therefore, 
to  raise  this  in  a gallery,  occupying  a portion  only 
of  the  north  transept.  'The  nave,  ai.sles,  and  tran- 
septs would  then  form  the  portion  of  the  Cathedral 
intended  for  congregational  purposes  — the  seats 
under  the  tower  being  reserved  for  those  who  will 
conduct  the  musical  portion  of  the  service. 

The  scale  of  the  whole  Cathedral  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  of  our  English  cathedrals  ; 
but,  in  respect  of  beauty  of  design,  it  may  safely 
challenge  comparison  with  any  of  them,  and  it  is  so 
different  from  any  one  English  church  as  to  have 
something  of  the  very  special  interest  which  always 
attends  a new  type  or  original  development. 

The  complete  restoration  of  the  nave  involves, 
among  other  things,  the  destrirction  of  the  chapter- 
room,  vestry,  and  chapter  library,  which  occupy 
what  was  originally  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave. 
They  must  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  south  aisle 
may  be  rebuilt.  In  removing  them,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  found  many  fragments  of  interest  belonging 
to  the  old  work.  One  such  feature  has  already  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Street,  consisting  of  a blocked-up 
doorway  leading  from  the  south  aisle  into  a building 
in  the  angle  between  the  aisle  and  the  transept,  and 
thence  on  into  the  crypt.  This  is  a very  fine  door- 
way, with  detached  shafts  in  the  jamb,  banded  at 
short  intervals  in  the  same  way  as  the  windows  in 
the  north  aisle,  and  as  the  well-known  doorway  at 
Kilkenny  Cathedral. 

If,  as  is  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  a crypt 
exists  under  the  south  aisle,  it  -wiU  perhaps  be  found 
that  it  was  damaged  by  the  fall  of  the  south  wall, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  arches  opening 
into  it  have  been  walled  up.  But  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  put  it  again  into  a solid  state  of 
repair  before  the  aisle  is  completed,  and  thus  to 
restore  the  lower  church  as  well  as  the  upper  to  very 
much  its  original  state. 

When  the  vestry  and  chapter-room  are  removed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  find  some  other  space  for 
them ; and  Mr.  Street  thinks  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  nearly-detached  Lady  Chapel 
for  this  purpose.  Its  outer  walls  are  entire,  but 
there  are  hardly  any  ancient  features  remaining,  and 
the  building  is  now  cut  up  into  various  rooms. 

The  Synod  Hall,  required  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  with 
division  lobbies  on  either  side,  and,  in  addition, 
accommodation  for  committees,  &c.,  would  neces- 
sarily occupy  a large  area ; and  there  is  only  one 
part  of  the  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. which  seems  to  IMr.  Street  to  afford  the  re- 
quired space,  without  interference  vrith  the  architec- 
tural effect  of  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
greater  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  will, 
if  Mr.  Street’s  plans  are  carried  out,  be  new  work. 
The  south  side  of  the  nave  will  be  a repetition  of  the 
north  side,  and  as  there  is  no  difficulty  about  seeing 
the  north  side,  it  is  not  very  important  if  the  new 
south  elevation  is  not  entirely  open  to  view.  But 
there  is  no  obtainable  view  of  the  choir,  save  that 
from  the  south  and  south-east,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  a great  mistake  to  shut  the  church  out  from 
view  at  all  on  this  side,  which  would  be  the  effect 
of  any  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Synod  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Cathedral.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  proper  site  for  the  Synod  Hall  is  on 
the  western  portion  of  the  ground  south  of  the 
Cathedral,  belonging  to  the  chapter.  Here  originally 
stood  various  buildings  connected  with  the  Cathe- 
dral. Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Street  proposes  to  place 
the  Synod  Hall  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it. 
The  space  wiU  allow  of  its  erection  at  right  angles  to 
the  church,  and  leaving  a small  courtyard  in  the 
centre. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  thirt3’-fifth  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds 
of  this  institution  took  place  yesterday  (Thius- 
day),  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James's. 
Including  the  two  annuitants  elected  yesterday,  there 
are  now  on  the  books  of  the  Institution  twenty  men, 
each  in  receipt  of  ^24  per  annum,  and  twenty-five 
women,  each  receiving  ^£20  a year.  The  candidates 
at  yesterday’s  election  were — Males  : William  Peters, 
Francis  Sandon,  William  Gale,  and  Mark  Mintry; 
Females : Harriet  Proctor,  Frances  Seare,  Mary  St. 
George,  Jane  Brothill,  Elizabeth  Trevethan,  Ann 
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Budd,  and  Eliza  Lambert,  there  being  vacancies  for 
one  male  and  one  female  only.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  of  the  Institution  (Mr.  Alfred  J.  Mans- 
field), Mr.  George  Plucknett  (Cubitt  & Co.),  on  the 
motion  of  !Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dines, 
took  the  chair  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  declared  the  poll 
open  until  three  o’clock.  At  three  o’clock,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bird  was  moved  into  the  chair,  in  place  of  Mr.  Pluck- 
nett, whohad  been  compelled  to  leave  on  urgent  busi- 
ness, and  shortly  afterwards  the  scrutineers  (Messrs. 
Thomas  Stirling  and  Matthew  Hall)  came  into  the 
rotm,  and  Mr.  Stirling  announced  the  immbers  of 
votes  recorded  for  the  different  candidates,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  chairman  declared  that  William 
Peters  and  Harriet  Proctor  were  the  successful 
applicants.  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the  secretary,  then 
read  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  Waldram  (Hill,  Keddell, 
and  Waldram),  enclosing  a cheque  for  twelve 
guineas  as  a special  subscription  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  unsuccessful  candidates 
(one  male  and  one  female)  highest  on  the  list  of  votes. 
(Mrs.  St.  George  and  Mark  Mintry  were  announced 
as  the  fortunate  recipients  of  this  bounty.)  Mr. 
John  Thorn,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir. 
Waldram  for  his  generosity,  warmly  commended  the 
excellent  example  thus  set  to  the  other  subscribers  to 
the  Institution.  Sir.  Richard  Richardson  having 
seconded  the  proposition,  it  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion. Sir.  SV.  Nicholson  proposed,  and  Mr.  'T.  G.  Smith 
seconded  a vote  of  thanksto  thescrutineers;  Sir.  Stir- 
ling replied.  Votes  of  thanksto  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  had  attended,  proposed  by  Sir.  John 
Thorn,  seconded  by  Sir.  R.  Richardson,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Sir.  James  Simpson;  and  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  day,  proposed  by  Sir.  Thomas  Stirling, 
seconded  hy  Sir.  R.  Richardson,  and  replied  to  by 
Sir.  Joseph  Bird,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a close. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

The  summer  is  at  hand,  and  the  earth  will  pro- 
bably be  thirsty.  The  science  of  irrigation  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  people  have  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  the  productions  of  the  earth  might  be  laigely 
increased  by  the  adoption  of  a conservative  system 
in  the  management  of  the  water  supply  with  which 
we  are  annually  favoured  by  Heaven.  When  rivers 
flood  their  banks  and  sweep  away  villages,  the 
waste  of  water  represents  a waste  of  food  ultimately, 
for  the  surplus  should  be  stored  to  help  the  field  and 
garden  in  the  time  of  need.  We  suffer,  as  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  remarks,  a perpetual  waste  of 
rainfall  in  the  country,  and  of  sewage  in  town.  As 
to  sewage,  indeed,  it  is  known  to  be  the  most  perfect 
of  all  fertilising  agencies,  but  instead  of  pouring  it 
on  the  land  to  increase  the  land’s  production  and  the 
national  wealth,  we  emploj'^  it  to  destroy  fisheries 
and  to  fill  the  domestic  water-butt ; in  fact,  the 
highest  use  we  at  present  know  for  sewage  is  to 
drink  it,  and  it  goes  down  the  national  throat  as 
poison,  instead  of  into  the  national  purse  as  waste 
material  beneficially  utilised.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  people  are  acquiring  sound  views  on  this 
important  subject,  and  that  in  the  end  truth  will 
prevail.  But  we  fear  there  must  be  a long  and 
injurious  delay  in  adjusting  the  drainage  of  towns 
to  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  the  demands 
of  reason  in  the  interests  of  health.  It  seems  that, 
except  in  a few  rare  instances,  the  people  prefer  to 
pay  a heavy  price  to  poison  the  rivers  from  which 
they  draw  supplies  of  water  for  domestic  use,  rather 
than  sanction  a system  of  drainage  which  wUl  not 
only  prove  self-supporting,  but  make  an  actual 
return  in  the  way  of  profit,  because,  forsooth,  a few 
persons  have  pronounced  the  sewage  farm  a delusion. 
Dr.  Cobbold,  E.R.S.,  has  made  a most  objectionable 
impression  on  the  public  mind  by  his  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  cattle  fed  on  sewage-grown  crops 
become  especially  infested  with  flukes,  destined 
ultimately  to  happy  residence  in  the  human  liver. 
The  folly  of  such  teaching,  says  our  contemporary, 
is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  it  is  newly-taught, 
as  if  irrigation  were  a new  thing.  Dr.  Cobbold  is 
bound  to  show  that  in  the  irrigated  fields  of  China, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  entozoa  prevail,  beyond  the 
average,  both  in  the  intestines  of  cattle  and  of 
human  beings.  Nay,  we  would  ask  him  to  show  an 
abundant  production  of  these  disgusting  organisms 
on  farms  where  manure  heaps  pollute  ponds  and 
brooks,  and  run  to  waste  in  the  highways  where 
ducks  and  geese  rusticate.  The  proof  would 
puzzle  the  learned  gentleman,  no  doubt,  and,  as  he 
has  hitherto  proclaimed  an  hypothesis  only,  we 
demand  of  all  reasonable  men  a suspension  of  judg- 
ment on  the  point  until  the  hypothetical  case  can  be 
confronted  with  the  logic  of  incli.sputable  facts. 


A new  Independent  chapel  is  to  be  erected  at 
Allerton,  near  Bradford. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Englishman's  House,  from  a Cottage  to  a 
Mansion  (Lomlon  ; J.  C.  Hotten),  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Richardson,  architect,  is  we  suppo.se,  intended  for  the 
edification  of  country  gentlemen,  who  wish  their 
“houses  made  picturesque  ” after  the  fashion  exhi- 
bited on  the  frontispiece,  where  they  are  grouped 
together  and  on  top  of  each  other,  in  the  style 
adopted  by  the  artist  of  the  willow-pattern  plate,  a 
collection  of  buildings  apparently  intended  to  repre- 
sent Shakespeare’s  House,  a bit  of  Hampton  Court 
palace,  an  hotel,  a Swiss  chalet,  and  a cathedral 
with  only  one  aisle  and  no  transepts.  Page  121 
should  be  referred  to  for  proof  of  hlr.  Richard.son’s 
marvellous  capacity  for  blending  the  useful  with  the 
ornamental.  He  has  succeeded  in  utilising  a suit  of 
old  armour  by  converting  it  into  a stove,  with  the 
shield  for  the  door,  and  a movable  helmet  to  allow 
the  reception  of  a cup  of  water  ; the  whole  being 
flanked  by  an  imposing  display  of  spears,  pikes,  and 
battle-axe.s.  This  is  intended  for  the  hall  of  a 
“ Baronial  Mansion,”  which,  being  interpreted,  mean-s 
for  the  “ Elizabethan  villa  ” to  which  Alderman 
Bloggins  retired  last  year,  having  recently  com- 
pleted it  with  the  aid  of  a book  like  Mr.  Richardson’s, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  local  builder  and  the 
IVardour-street  furniture-makers. — Patent  Law  and 
Practice  (Triibner)  by  “ A Practitioner,”  and  A Con 
cise  View  of  the  Latv  of  Letters  Patent  for  Inven- 
tions (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  by  J.  and  J.  H. 
Johnson,  are  two  carefully-compiled  and  useful 
manuals,  full  of  instruction  to  inventors.  The  second  is 
the  shortest  and  best. — Trades'  Unions  and  Public- 
Houses  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  is  a letter 
from  Mr.  James  Samuelson  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  which  Mr.  Bruce  is  urged  to  introduce  into  his 
Trades’ Societies  Bill  a clause  forbidding  the  meet- 
ings of  such  societies  at  public-houses. — In  Gas,  its 
High  Price  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Wag  to 
Reduce  it  (BeU  and  Daldy),  by  C.  G.  Cleminshaw, 
the  author  advocates  the  purchase  of  the  gas-works 
by  the  local  authorities,  the  gradual  laying  out  of  an 
entirel}’  new  sj'stem  of  mains  to  replace  the  present 
wasteful  plan,  and  the  construction  of  new  works  in 
better  situations. — Draicing  for  Machinists  and 
Engineers  (Cassell  and  Co.),  by  Ellis  A.  David- 
son, is  one  of  Cassell’s  technical  manuals,  and  seems 
well  suited  for  its  purj;  ose. — The  Seven  Periods  of 
English  Architecture  Defined  and  Illustrated  (E. 
and  F.  N.  Spon),  by  Edmund.  Sharpe,  M.A.,  is 
rendered  additionally  useful  and  interesting  in  this, 
its  second,  edition  by  the  addition  of  eight  plates  of 
portions  of  Lincoln  and  Peterborough  Cathedrals. 
Tables  for  Computing  the  Contents  of  Earthwork 
in  the  Cuttings  and  Embankments  of  Railways 
(E.  and  F.  N.  Spon),  by  William  Maegregor,  provide 
a simple  and  expeditious  method  of  computing  the 
contents  of  earthwork  from  cross  sections.  Hard- 
wicke's  Shilling  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage, 
and  House  of  Commons,  receive,  as  usual,  our 
welcome,  coupled,  however,  with  a regret  that  their 
appearance  is  delaj'ed  till  so  late  in  the  year. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
The  members  of  this  incorporated  society  Iield  their 
last  meeting  for  the  session  1870-71  on  Tuesday,  the 
23rd  inst.,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Jir.  C.  B. 
Vignoles,  F.K.S.,  the  President.  A report  was  brought 
up  from  the  Council,  which  stated  that,  during  the 
present  month,  Messrs.  Robert  Harvey  Burnett,  John 
Carruthers,  Lewis  William  Pritchard,  and  Charles 
Henry  Waring  had  been  transferred  from  the  class  of 
Associate  to  that  of  Member,  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Milnes  Favell,  Joshua  Percy  Josephson,  William  Mac- 
donald Matthews,  .John  Narciso  de  Olano,  and  Wil- 
liam Cort  Starie  has  been  admitted  as  Students.  The 
ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  candidates  recently 
passed  by  the  Council,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of 
IMr.  Sandford  Fleming,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  Ottawa,  Canada,  as  a Member ; and 
of  Mr.  Edward  Banfield,  Manager  of  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Jlr.  Peter  William  Barlow, 
jun.,  Westminster,  Mr.  Walter  Brandreth  Bromley, 
Assistant  Engineer  I’.W.D.,  India,  Mr.  Charles  Toler 
Burke,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Assistant  Engineer  for  Irriga- 
tion, Dhoolia,  India,  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  jun..  Stud. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Westminster,  Mr.  Charles  John  Geneste, 
late  Contractor’s  Staff,  Delhi  Railway,  Mr.  John  Lilly- 
white,  Assistant  Engineer,  Admiralty  “Works,  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard,  Mr.  Joseph  Newton,  Royal  Mint, 
and  Captain  George  Swetenham,  R.E.,  late  Officiating 
Superintending  Engineer,  P.W.D.,  Hydrabad,  as 
Associates. 

It  was  announced  that,  during  the  session  just  con- 
cluded 2.5  members  and  103  associates  had  been  elected, 
and  50  students  had  been  admitted,  while  11  associates 
had  been  transferred  to  the  class  of  member ; and  that 
there  were  now  on  the  books  15  honorary  members, 
732  members,  1061  associates,  and  207  students,  making 
a total  of  2,015  of  all  classes.  It  was  mentioned  that 
at  the  same  period  in  1856,  when  the  Institution  had 
been  in  existence  between  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine 
years,  the  gross  number  of  all  classes  was  797,  in  1861 
it  had  risen  to  945,  in  1866  to  1,339,  and  now  it  was 
2,015,  representing  an  increase  of  153  per  cent,  in  the 
fifteen  years. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Thames  Embankment. — Mr.  W.  II.  Smith 
gave  notice  on  Friday  last,  that  on  tlie  Kith  of  Juno 
he  .should  move  his  resolution  in  respect  tc>  the 
Thames  Embankment. 

New  Fouest.— Mr.  Fawcett  gave  notice  that  on 
that  day  (’I’uesJay)  month  he  wouhl  bring  forward 
his  motion  with  reference  to  the  New  I'drost,  and 
ask  the  house  to  aflirm  that  it  was  inexpedient  that 
any  oniamental  timber  should  be  cut  down,  or  any 
further  enclosures  take  place  in  the  New  Forest 
during  impending  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  Thames  Embankment. — Lord  Dunsany 
asked  whether  it  was  intended  to  continue  the 
Thames  Embankment  below  Westminster-bridge  on 
the  south  side. — Earl  Granville  said  he  believed  that 
such  was  not  the  intention. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum.  — Lord 
Cairns  asked,  on  Friday,  when  it  was  intended 
to  erect  the  building  for  the  reception  of  the 
British  Museum  Natural  History  Collection  on 
the  piece  of  ground  at  South  Kensington  made 
over  to  the  nation  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Exhibition  of  IS.Il,  under  what  authority 
a portion  of  that  ground  had  been  occupied 
by  refreshment  booths  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Inteniational  Exhibition;  whether  the 
Government  were  aware  that  carpenters  and  other 
workmen  had  been  openly  at  work  on  the  ground 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  three  Sundays,  and 
whether  steps  would  bo  taken  to  prevent  such  a 
use  of  public  property. — The  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s 
said  that  a great  deal  of  time  had  necessarily  been 
consumed  in  negotiations  between  the  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ; 
and  that  two  or  three  months  more  would  be 
requiredforthe  final  settlement  of  the  plans.  A vote 
ofi40,000  would,  however,  be  taken  this  year  for  the 
new  building.  As  the  laud  had  been  made  over  to 
the  nation  at  a price  very  much  below  its  market 
value,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  only  lie  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  science  and  art,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  there  was  any  impropriety  in 
granting  a temporary  loan  of  a strip  of  it  in  aid  of 
an  undertaking  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
promotion  of  science  and  art  as  the  International 
Exhibition.  He  felt  sure  the  contractors  would  be 
careful  that  the  sensibilities  of  the  inhabit.ants  in 
the  matter  of  Sunday  observance  should  not  bo 
tampered  with.  He  had  latterly  had  occasion  to 
notice  what  was  going  on,  and  he  had  not  perceived 
any  unusual  business  activity  on  the  three  days  re- 
ferred to. — Lord  Cairns  said  that  what  he  had  to 
complain  of  was  that  there  was  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  activity  on  Sunday  as  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week. — After  a short  conversation  the  question 
dropped. 

The  London  Watee  Supply. — On  Tuesday 
Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth  called  attention  to  the  water- 
suppdy  of  the  metropolis,  and  moved  that  the  water 
supplied  to  the  householders  in  London  ought  to 
be  derived  from  pure  sources,  and  to  be  delivered  on 
the  constant  system.  The  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  his  object  to  disgust  the  House 
and  the  ratepayers  of  London  with  the  water  which 
was  supplied  to  them  ; and  in  the  promotion  of  this 
object  he  quoted  pretty  freely  from  evidence  which 
had  been  given  before  the  Commissions  which  had 
inquired  into  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  the  water 
supply. — Dr.  L.  Playfair,  who  seconded  the  motion, 
said  a little  upon  the  question  of  quality  ; but  the 
part  of  the  subject  to  which  he  mainly  addressed  his 
observations  was  the  importance  of  a constant 
supply  of  water  to  houses  of  all  classes. — Mr.  Claj’’s 
opposition  to  the  motion  was  founded  a good  deal 
upon  the  reports  of  Mr.  Ayrton’s  Committee  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  Oommission  ; and  the  member 
for  Hull  relied  greatly  upon  the  latter  authority  as 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth’s  proposal 
to  substitute  for  the  Thames  water  a supply 
drawn  from  the  chalk  districts.  He  objected  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a resolution  as  this  without  further 
inquiry ; and  a similar  line  of  argument  was  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hardy,  who  incidentally  mentioned  that  it 
was  his  habitual  practice  to  drink  a glass  of  water 
the  last  thing  at  night,  and  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  asserted  that  it  had  never  done  him 
any  mischief. — As  a merely  general  statement,  Mr. 
Bruce  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  resolution, 
but  he  could  not  concur  in  any  condemnation  of  the 
Thames  water  as  unfit  for  consumption.  _ He  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a constant  supply,  especially  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  the  metropolis  ; and  upon  the  whole  was 
ready  to  accept  the  motion  as  a truthful  and  harm- 
less representation  of  the  facts.  This  course  was, 
however,  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  House; 
and  the  previous  question  was  moved  by  Mr.  8. 
Cave  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens. — After 
two  or  tln-ee  other  speeches  had  been  delivered,  Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth  expressed  a desire  to  withdraw 
his  motion  ; but  Mr.  Craufurd  refused  to  permit  him 
to  take  such  a step;  and  with  the  assent  of 
the  member  for  Hastings  the  previous  question 
w'as  negatived  without  a division,  and  therefore 
his  resolution  was  not  put  to  the  House. 

Wellington  Monument. — Earl  Cadogan  asked 
her  Majesty’s  Government  to  state  the  nature  and 
tenns  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been  made  for  the 
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completion  of  the  Wellington  monument  in  S.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ; As  your 
lordships  aro  in  possession  of  correspondence 
which  caiTies  the  subject  down  to  the  month  of 
February  in  the  present  year,  1 shall  confine  myself 
to  what  has  been  done  since  that  time.  At  the 
closing  of  the  con-espondence  the  matter  stood  tliuo  : 
Mr.  Stevens's  contract  had  been  determined,  Mr. 
Pem-ose’s  superintendence  of  the  work  had  been  dis- 
continued, and  Mr.  Stevens  had  been  compelled  to 
hand  over  to  the  Office  of  Works  tlie  portions  of  the 
work  he  had  completed.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
then  found  themselves  in  a somewhat  embarrassing 
position,  being  responsible  for  the  completion  of  the 
monument,  the  desipier  of  which  had  been  separated 
from  it,  and  of  which  the  fragments  were  some  cf 
them  complete,  others  in  process  of  completion,  and 
some,  which  were  scarcely  begun,  were  lying  at  Mr. 
Stevens's  studio  or  at  the  cathedral.  Under  these 
circumstances,  two  courses  were  fairly  open  to 
the  Government,  either  of  which  they  might 
be  expected  to  adopt.  The  one  was  to  call  in 
the  services  of  some  eminent  sculptor  and  entrust 
him  with  the  completion  of  the  work;  the  other 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  system  of  inviting  ten- 
ders, so  as  to  open  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
competition,  the  same  course  having  been  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  original  design.  At  that  moment 
her  Majesty’s  Government  had  the  advantage  of 
communicating  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  w.as  for 
some  short  time  the  professional  adviser  at  the  Office 
of  Works.  After  consultation  with  him,  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  courses  open  to  the 
Govennnent,  the  conclusion  we  came  to  was,  that  it 
would  he  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
eminent  sculptor  to  complete  the  wm-k  which  had 
been  carried  thus  f,ar  by  another  artist.  A further 
conclusion  was,  that  even  if  the  work  were  entrusted 
to  some  other  sculptor  of  high  position  and  genius, 
there  would,  in  all  probability,  be  considerable  in- 
congruity .and  w.ant  of  harmony  in  the  character  of 
the  work.  For  these  reasons,  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned in  the  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Stevens  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the  work. 
Mr.  Stevens's  workmanship  is  of  undisputed  ex- 
cellence ; and  his  design,  whether  original  or 
not,  is  highly  artistic.  It  was  thought  by  the 
Goveniment  it  would  be  much  the  best  course  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  finish  the  work,  but  without  his 
unpunctuality  and  carelessness  in  meeting  his 
business  engagements.  We  then  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Coleman,  who  had  on  ]jre- 
vious  occasions  worked  with  Mr.  Stevens,  and  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  many  artistic 
buildings  and  other  works  of  art.  Under  that 
arrangement  Mr.  Stevens  was  to  be  charged  with 
the  artistic  portion  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Oolem.an 
with  general  superintendence  and  pecuniary  re  - 
sponsibility.  Within  2i  years  the  monument  is  to 
be  completed.  The  total  additional  cost  will  be 
£9,000,  which  will  raise  the  whole  of  Mr.  Stevens’s 
work  to  £22,000.  Payments  .are.  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Coleman  by  instalments,  on  the  joint  certificate  of 
two  officers  at  the  Board  of  Works,  who  will  see 
that  the  work  is  actually  dene  before  payment  is 
made.  I think  the  additional  cost,  though  seemingly 
large,  is  not  greater  than  we  h.ave  reason  to  believe  is 
warranted  by  the  nature  and  character  of  the  work; 
and  is  has,  of  course,  the  great  argument  in  its 
favour,  that  in  ashort  time  wo  shall  bo  able  to  complete 
a great  monument  which  has  unfortunately  been 
too  long  delayed. — Earl  Cadogan  infe;-red  from  the 
statement  of  the  noble  marquis  that  the  only  reason 
why  the  Government  allowed  Mr.  Stevens  to  com- 
plete the  work  was  because  they  had  failed  to  find 
anybody  else  to  do  it.  In  order  that  this  assertion 
should  not  rest  on  himself,  he  referred  to  a letter 
from  Mr.  Bussell,  of  the  Office  of  Works,  dated  22nd 
November,  1870,  in  answer  to  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Stevens  as  to  the  way  in  which  ho 
had  been  treated  by  the  Office  of  Works.  With 
regard  to  the  originality  of  Mr.  Stevens’s  design, 
he  might  say  that  at  Verona  he  had  seen  the  monu- 
ment of  a famous  Italian  familj’,  and  recollected 
that,  if  it  were  not  identical  with,  at  least  it  was 
very  similar  to  Mr.  Stevens’s  designs. 


ARCHiEOIiOGICAL,  SOCIETY. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  2nd  iust.. 
Dr.  S.  Birch,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Heath  and  Mr.  L.  Blacker  were  elected  members. 
The  president  read  a paper  upon  a Tablet  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  recently  discovered  at  Cairo.  This 
tablet  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Buto,  and  dated 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Alexander,  B.C.  311.  It  re- 
cords the  restoration  to  the  priests  of  Buto  of  the 
district  formerly  given  to  them  by  Khabach,  an 
Egyptian  monarch,  contemporaneous  with  the  latter 
years  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  last  monarch  is 
mentioned  in  disparaging  terms,  probably  to  flatter 
Ptolemy,  the  Macedonian,  ruler  of  Egj'pt,  who  is 
styled  on  it  the  Satrap  of  Alexander.  Dr.  Birch 
also  contributed  a second  paper,  based  upon  com- 
munications received  from  Lieutenant  Prideaux, 
containing  the  interpretation,  by  himself  and  the 
Baron  de  Mattzan,  of  three  bronze  tablets  with  in- 
scriptions in  Ilimyaritic  character  recording  adora- 
tion by  Hanbaz,  a Himyaritic  monarch,  to  the  deities 


Athtor  and  AVud,  on  the  conquest  of  the  town  of 
Kuderamelek.  A third  paper  was  also  read  by  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  “ On  the  Derivation  of  the  Name 
\fjuTTTos  (Egypt).”  A discussion  afterwards  ensued, 
in  which  the  President,  Mr.  S.  M.  Drach,  the  Eev. 
T.  Gonneu,  Sir  C.  Nicholson,  the  Eev.  J.  M.  Eod- 
well,  and  others,  took  part. 


litielligciUL 

CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Banbury. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  AVe.sleyan 
Chapel  has  just  been  laid  at  Grimsbury,  by  AV. 
IVIewburn,  E.sq.  The  building,  which  is  in  the 
Classical  style,  will  be  constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
freestone  cornice  and  dres.sings,  relieved  at  intervals 
round  the  front  and  sides,  with  pilasters  having 
capitals  and  bases.  The  chapel  is  erected  solely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  has  been  generously  given  by  W.  Mew- 
burn,  Esq.,  of  AV'ykham  Park.  The  drawings  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Henry  Hackett,  of  Banbury,  Mr. 
Albert  Kimberley  being  the  builder,  at  a contract 
price  of  nearly  £1,G00. 

Coatbridge. — S.  John’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Coat- 
bridge, Scotland,  has  been  for  some  months  closed  for 
repairs  and  enlargement,  and  has  now  been  reopened. 
The  whole  of  tlie  interior  fittings,  including  gallery 
(where  the  organ  was  placed),  have  been  removed. 
The  plaster  ceiling  has  been  taken  awa}',  and  the 
principals  of  roof,  which  were  left  originall}^  un- 
dressed, have  been  boarded  over  where  visible  and 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  rafters  are  now  covered 
with  stained  and  varnished  boarding  as  far  as  collar  tie, 
thus  giving  an  additional  six  feet  to  the  interior. 
The  new  chancel,  organ  chamber,  and  vestry  have 
been  built  out  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  at  east 
end  of  nave.  The  entire  building  has  undergone  a 
complete  repair.  The  cost  of  the  building  and 
repairs  have  chiefly  been  borne  by  Colonel  D.  C.  E. 
Carrick  Buchanan,  of  Drunpallier.  The  carving  was 
done  by  Messrs,  hlossman,  of  Glasgow,  the  heating, 
ventilation,  and  lighting  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Gibson, 
& Co.  of  Glasgow,  and  the  whole  was  from  the 
drawings,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Jlessrs. 
Kennedy  and  O’Donoghue,  of  London,  Glasgow,  and 
Bangor.  The  cost  was  over  £1,000.  A new  porch 
at  entrance  has  been  added,  and  the  seating  is 
entirely  new. 

Liverpool. — On  Saturday,  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
consecrated,  at  Liverpool,  the  new  church  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  church  is  a reproduction  of  the 
style  of  English  architecture  prevalent  iu  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  The  building  was  to  have  been  conse- 
crated about  twelve  months  ago,  but  when  the  con- 
gregation had  assembled,  they  found  that  the  Bishop 
had  at  the  last  moment  declined  to  consecrate  the 
building,  on  the  ground  of  the  significance  of  the 
symbolism  in  some  of  the  paintings  and  images.  A 
beautifully-carved  reredos,  extending  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  church,  was  specially  objected  to. 
This  was  a Continental  importation  of  early  execu- 
tion, probably  about  the  time  of  Albert  Durer,  and 
was  a triptich  emblematic  of  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
and  comprising  a series  of  exquisite  Scriptural  scenes, 
from  the  Betrayal  to  the  A^isit  to  the  Sepulchre. 
This  has  been  replaced  by  a painting  in  panel  work, 
representing  the  Baptism  of  Clirist.  This  alteration 
.seemed  to  satisfy  the  Bishop,  but  it  is  really  very 
immaterial  as  regards  the  character  of  the  interior, 
which  isone  succession  of  decorative  painting  through- 
out, representing  Scriptural  scenes.  Amongst  these 
is  an  elaborately  executed  reproduction  of  the  tree  of 
Jesse,  on  the  west  wall.  At  the  east  end  is  a large 
stained-glass  window,  rich  in  Scriptural  scenes.  The 
church  was  built  by  Mrs.  Eeade,  wife  of  the  incumb- 
ent, at  a cost  of  £15,000.  Mr.  Bodley,  of  London, 
is  the  architect.  The  stone  with  which  the  churcfi  is 
built  is  a mixture  of  j'ellow  and  red  sandstone,  and  a 
most  marvellous  harmony  of  coloim  is . produced  in 
the  interior  by  the  way  in  which  the  tone  of  the  de- 
corations blends  with  the  solid  stone  pillars.  There 
are  800  sittings,  some  of  which  are'  free. 

Pill,  ne.\.r  Bri.stol. — On  AA’^ednesday,  the  24th 
Alay,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  AVesleyan  Chapel 
and  School  was  laid  at  Pill,  near  Bristol,  by  '\A'. 
Hunt,  Esq.,  who  has  kindly  presented  the  site.  The 
building  is  being  carried  out  by  Jlr.  J. ' AV.  King, 
builder,  of  Clifton,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  A. 
Lansdowne,  architect,  whose  designs  were  chosen  in 
competition. 

Eochd.vle. — On  Satiurday,  the  new  church  of  S. 
Peter,  Newbold,  Eochdale,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  style  of  .architecture  is 
Pointed  Gothic,  treated  so  as  to  suit  the  rough  rubble 
stone  and  red  brick  which  constitute  the  chief 
materials  of  the  building.  The  toixer,  which  at 
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present  is  carried  only  a little  above  the  level  of  the 
aisle  w.alls,  will  when  finished  be  surmounted  by  an 
octagon.al  broach  spire,  which  will  be  carried  to  135ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  ground  plan  comprises,  besides, 
porches,  nave,  north  aisle,  ending  in  minister’s  and 
choristers’  vestries,  south  aisle,  ending  in  the  organ 
chamber,  and  a chancel  with  a semi-hexagonal  apse. 
The  church  will  seat  670  persons,  and  the  contracts 
for  the  various  portions  of  the  work  amount  altogether 
to  £3,750,  which  sum  covers  extras.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  51.  and  H.  Taylor,  St.  Ann’s  Churchyard, 
5Ianchester. 

Skelton. — Last  week  the  foundation-stone  of  .a 
new  church  was  laid  at  Skelton-upon-Ure,  by  Lady 
Alary  Vyner,  in  memory  of  her  son,  Frederick 
Grantham  Vjmer,  murdered  by  Greek  brigands.  The 
Church  is  in  the  twelfth  century  stj’le  of  architec- 
ture. 5Ir.  AA^.  Burges,  of  London,  is  the  architect, 
and  5Ir.  John  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  the  con- 
tractor. The  church  is  to  accommodate  about  230 
persons,  and  to  cost  £10,000. 

S.  51ary-le-Strand. — The  church  of  S.  Alary- 
le-Strand,  which  was  re-opened  on  Sunday  last  after 
undergoing  complete  internal  restoration,  was  built 
by  James  Gibbs,  the  architect  of  the  church  of  S. 
5Iartin’s-in-the-Fields ; the  first  stone  was  laid  on 
February  25,  1714,  and  it  was  finished  on  September 
7,  1717.  The  following  is  the  account  given  by 
Gibbs  of  his  work: — “The  new  church  in  the 
Strand,  c.alled  S.  Mary-le-Strand,  was  the  first 
I was  employed  on  after  my  arrival  from  Italy, 
which,  being  situ,ate  in  a very  public  place,  the  com- 
missioners for  building  the  fifty  churches,  of  which 
this  is  one,  spared  no  cost  to  beautify  it.  It  consists 
of  two  orders,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  lights  are 
placed ; the  w.all  of  the  lower,  being  solid  to  keep 
out  noises  from  the  street,  is  adorned  with  niches. 
There  was  at  first  no  steeple  designed  for  this  church, 
only  a small  campanile  or  turret.  A bell  was  to 
have  been  over  the  west  end  of  it  ; but  at  the 
distance  of  80ft.  there  was  a column  250ft.  high, 
intended  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  on 
the  top  of  which  her  statue  was  to  be  placed.  5Iy 
design  for  this  column  was  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  a great  quantity  of  stone  was  brought  to- 
the  place  for  the  foundation  of  it ; but  the  thought.s 
of  erecting  that  monumeut  being  laiil  aside  at  tlie 
Queen’s  death,  I was  ordered  to  erect  a steeple  instead 
of  the  campanile  first  proposed.  The  building  then 
advanced  20ft.  above  ground,  and  therefore  admit- 
ting of  no  alteration  fron  east  to  west.  I was  obliged 
to  spread  it  from  north  to  south,  which  makes  the 
plan  oblong,  which  should  otherwise  h.ave  been 
square.”  On  the  site  of  this  church,  s.ays  the  Pall 
'Mall  Gazette,  stood  the  Al.aypole,  which,  according 
to  Strype,  “ being  grown  old  and  decayed,  was, 
anno  1717,  obt.ained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Kut.,  of 
the  parish,  and  being  taken  down,  and  carried  away 
through  the  city  iu  a carriage  of  timber  (April,  1718). 
into  A'i’anstead,  in  Essex,  and  by  the  leave  of  Sir 
Eichard  Child,  Bart.,  was  reared  up  and  placed  in 
his  park  there,  the  use  whereof  is  for  the  raising  of  a 
telescope,  the  largest  in  the  world,  given  by  a French 
gentleman  (51.  Hugon)  to  the  Eoyal  Society.  Here 
also  was  the  first  stand  for  hackney  carriages, 
established  by  Captain  Bailey,  who  “erected  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  some  four  hackney  coaches,  put  his 
men  in  livery,  and  appointed  them  to  stand  .at  the 
5Iaj-pole  in  the  Strand,”  and  also,  like  51r.  Bruce, 
“gave  them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry  men 
into  several  parts  of  the  town  where  all  day  they 
may  be  had.” 

BUILDLNG.S. 

C.t.MBERWELi.  Green-coat  and  N.ution.4d 
Schools. — The  trustees  of  these  schools  some 
months  ago  invited  competition  from  several  archi- 
tects and  surveyors  in  the  preparation  of  a design 
for  the  rebuilding  of  these  premises.  Sever.al  designs 
were  sent  in.  That  by  Alessrs.  Pain  and  Clark,  of 
Buckiugham-street,  Strand,  was  the  one  selected, 
and  it  is  now  being  carried  out,  under  the  direction 
of  those  gentlemen.  Accommodation  is  proffided  for 
800  children,  with  three  residences  for  the  masters 
and  mistresses.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is 
£4,322. 

Hereford. — A new  swimming  bath  is  being 
built  here.  The  building  itself  is  70ft.  long,  and 
32ft.  Gin.  wide.  At  the  end  there  will  be  sixteen 
enclosed  dressing-boxes,  and  on  one  side  there  will 
be  a range  of  stalls  affording  sitting  accommodation. 
The  building — the  waUs  of  which  will  be  lined  on 
the  inside  with  white  Suffolk  bricks,  ornamented 
with  red  ones,  in  reticulated  work — will  be  covered 
by  a handsome  roof,  constructed  of  iron  and  wood, 
and  light  will  be  furnished  from  the  top  and  from 
the  side  windows  ; ventilation  has  also  been  well  re- 
garded. The  dimensions  of  the  b.ath  itself  are : — 
Length,  52ft. ; breadth,  23ft.  6in.  There  will  be  a 
constant  flow  of  cold  and  hot  water,  provision  being, 
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of  course,  made  for  an  outflow,  and  also  for  the  bath 
being  thoroughly  cleansed  as  often  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. The  temperature  of  the  water  will  be  tepid, 
and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  an  increase  or 
decrease  of  temperature,  according  to  the  season.  The 
maximum  depth  of  the  water,  to  the  top  of  the  out- 
flow pipe,  will  be  5ft.  Gin.,  and  the  minimum  depth 
3ft.  Gin.  The  bath  is  lined  with  enamelled  bricks, 
and  will  be  approached  by  corridor.s,  one  on 
each  side  from  the  lobbies  of  the  present 
baths.  15y  the  facilities  which  will  be  provided 

for  the  use  of  hot  and  cold  water,  the  bath 
can  be  used  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  when 
completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  any  of  the  surrounding  counties.  It 
is  being  built  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendance of  Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  F.I.B.A.,  architect, 
Hereford,  Mr.  Gough,  of  Bishop’s  Castle,  being  the 
builder. 

New  Police  Coukt. — A new  Police-court  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  IVorship-street 
district  has  recently  been  completed,  within  a minute’s 
walk  of  the  old  building,  and  was  occupied  for  the 
firs  t time  on  Monday.  Messrs.  Howard  Brothers 
executed  the  work,  Mr.  F.  H.  Caiger,  the  surveyor 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  furnishing  the  designs. 
The  court  itself  is  Soft,  in  length  by  26ft.  in  width  ; 
it  has  a lantern  roof,  and  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
Strode’s  patent  sunburner.  From  Windmill-street 
there  is  an  entrance  for  the  prison  van  to  set  down 
and  take  up  accused  persons,  by  which  the  necessity 
of  doing  so  in  the  street,  in  the  midst  of  a disorderly 
crowd,  as  at  the  old  court,  is  entirely  obviated,  and 
any  attempt  to  rescue  a prisoner  rendered  im- 
possible. 

Sheffield. — On  Friday  last,  the  corner-stones 
of  the  Ragged  Schools,  Peacroft,  were  laid.  The 
new  buildings,  which  have  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Flockton  and  Abbott,  architects,  will  be  plain  but 
substantial,  a little  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  two 
■stories  in  height.  Upon  the  ground  floor  there  will 
be  a school-room,  Coft.  by  32ft.,  and  two  class- 
rooms, each  I7ft.  square,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  floor  above  will  be  exactly  similar.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  at 
a cost  of  over  £1,000.  The  following  are  the 
contractors  :-^Masons’  work,  Mr.  J.  Butler  ; joiner, 
Mr.  J.  Robertson  ; slaters’  and  plasterers’,  Mes.srs. 
Flarrison  and  Chadwick ; and  plumber,  Mr.  B. 
Corry.  ' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeadbes.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
■office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— W.  E..  ,T.  & W.,  E.  C.,  T.  K.  & Co.,  A.  J.  T., 
G.  G.  W.,  C.  K.,  J.  A.  M.,  H.  & Sons,  J.  & Co.,  M.  B.  A., 
G.  S.  E.  W.,  G.  C.,  E.  C.  K,,  W.  B.,  L.  & E.,  W.  L.  &E.  B., 

S.  W.  & Co.,  L.  H.  B.,  C.  B.  & Sons,  D.  J.  W.,  M.  &Son., 
P.  E.  M.,  E.  H.  C.  B.,  J.  K.  M.,  L.  & N.,  E.  G.,  W.  G., 
J.  H.,  F.  W.,  M.  H.  & Co.,  W.  W. 

EkrATUM. — In  “ Gossip  from  Glasgow,”  in  our  issue  of 
this  day  week,  for  “Scottish  Widows’  Fund  Assurance 
Com  pany,  by  Messrs.  Peddle  and  Kinnear,  of  Edin- 
burgh,” read  “The  City  of  Glasgow  Assurance  Com- 
liany,”  &c.  The  error  was  made  by  our  correspondent. 

M.  B.  Adams. — We  will  give  the  Saxon  Church  of  Somp- 
ting,  but  not  for  some  time. 

T.  Gaeratt. — Sketches  returned. 

A Eeader.— It  may  be  usual  to  use  an  inferior  stone  after 
a contract  is  made,  but  it  is  immoral  and  illegal  to  do 
so. 

J.  M.  Bates,  of  Stevenage,  writes  us  to  say  that  our 
account  of  S.  John's,  Bathrvick,  is  incomplete.  We  said 
“the  woodwork  was  done  by  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Bath.”  Mr. 
Bates  says,  “,The  oak  chancel  stalls  as  well  as  the  altar 
of  oa"k  were  made  and  fixed  by  me.” 

A.  J.  Lacey. — Drawing  returned. 

E.  C. — We  would  gladly  insert  letters  in  opposition  to  our 
writer's  views  on  “Furniture  at  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion,” but  yours  is  written  in  such  questionable  taste 
that  we  really  cannot  publish  it. 

W.  0.  Pellowe. — Very  soon. 


Co-rrespitbeitCL 

— •©■ — 

CHAPTER-HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  'News. 

Sib, — On  visiting  with  the  Conference  party  the 
Chapter -house  at  Westminster  to-day,  I was  struck 
with  its  altered  appearance  from  irhat  it  was 


when  I saw  it  before,  about  ten  years  ago. 
It,  to  me,  is  sadly  changed  for  the  worse. 
On  my  first  visit  I saw  tbrougli  an  0])ening 
in  the  wood-floor  the  amazing  perfectne.ss  of 
the  tile  pavement  just  below.  So  perfect  did  the  tiles 
appear,  I could  scarcely  believe  in  their  antiquity ; 
whilst  the  mural  paintings,  though  nowhere  perfect, 
extended,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  all  round  the  building.  To- 
day I found  the  pavement  verj’’  worn  and  dilapi- 
dated, and  the  painting  only  visible  in  a few  spots. 
My  memory  may  have  deceived  me,  otherwise  it  cer- 
tainly ajipears  that  here  there  has  been,  a.s  usual  with 
restorations  (!),  either  great  neglect  or  flagTant  in- 
tentional destruction.  If  the  tile  pavement  and  the 
painted  surfaces  have  not  been  carefully  covered  up 
during  the  execution  of  the  new  works,  and  the 
ground  and  w'all  surfaces  thus  preserved  intact, 
they  certainly  ought  to  have  been,  M. 


BETTER  THAN  REPORTEU. 

Sir, — I have  just  read  the  paragraph  in  your  last 
weeks  impression,  p.  .573,  headed  “Legal  Inteliigence,” 
which  had  ju-eviously  escaped  my  notice,  and  am  sur- 
prised to  find  “ W.  S.  Hollands,  described  as  an  archi- 
tect of  Riohmond-terrace,  Clapham-road,  suffering 
from  small-pox,”  &c.  1 beg  to  say  that  I am  enjoying 

very  good  health,  and  that,  according  to  the  last  census 
return,  there  is  no  other  person  living  in  Richmond- 
terrace  of  my  name. — I am,  &c., 

William  Thomas  Hollands. 

48,  Richmond-terrace,  Clapham-road,  May  20th. 


RARK-LANE  AND  HYDE  BARK  CORNER. 

Sir, — Allow  us  of  your  courtesy  to  state  that  the 
suggestion  of  a cutting  from  Rark-lane  to  Grosveuor- 
place,  under  Piccadilly,  set  forth  in  your  number  of  the 
19th  inst.,  is  not  new.  It  was  put  forward  by  our  firm 
in  18G.5.  Of  course  nothing  was  done,  though  the  cost 
would  be  less  than  was  offered  by  a private  individual 
to  keep  Harailtou-place  intact.  We  hope  the  idea  will 
be  carried  out  now. — We  are,  &c., 

Elliott,  Warren,  & Bernard. 

36,  Parliament-street,  May  23,  1871. 

[It  is  worth  recording  that  a similar  suggestion  was 
made  to  us  in  a communication  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Morris,  of  12,  Regent-street,  about  four  years  since, 
but  from  excess  of  matter  at  the  time  the  communica- 
tion was  not  inserted. — Ed.] 


S.  JOHN’S,  BATHWICK. 

Sir,— I find  an  error  in  your  last  paper,  which, 
though  not  important,  it  may  be  as  well  to  correct.  In 
your  report  of  the  consecration  of  S.  John’s  Church, 
Bathwick,  you  attribute  the  design  of  the  original 
church,  as  well  as  that  of  the  new  portions,  to  Mr.  Blom- 
fleld,  whereas  I was  the  architact  of  the  church  which 
Mr.  Blonifield  has  now  enlarged. — I am,  &c. 

Charles  E.  Giles. 

7,  Ftlrnivars  Inn,  Holborn,  E.C.,  May  22nd,  1871. 


THE  PROPOSED  REAHSION  OE  THE  INSTITUTE 
SCALE  OF  CHARGES. 

Sir, — It  should  be  always  agreeable  to  find  that  we 
are  “getting  on,”  even  if  slowly,  still  surely.  Some 
of  us  only  regret  that  so  little  is  accomplished  In  such 
a length  of  time.  In  the  month  of  January,  1858,  the 
writer  addressed  a letter  to  the  Builder  complaining  of 
the  want  of  some  definite  information  as  to  architects’ 
charges  besides  the  vague  traditions  then  prevalent, 
out  of  which  nothing  could  be  made  but  that  architects 
somehow  worked  for  5 per  cent.  In  the  year  1862,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  most  of  the  information 
I asked  for  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
profession  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. But  even  then,  for  a long  time  it  remained 
only  in  the  books  of  that  body,  or  in  the  profes- 
sional journals,  so  that  in  3Iarch,  1863,  I endea- 
voured in  youi*  columns  to  urge  the  importance  of 
having  the  scale  agreed  upon  printed  and  published, 
with  the  signatures  of  the  ofiicers  to  show  where  it 
came  from.  Of  course  there  were  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents who  could  not  see  the  least  use  in  this 
(and  when  are  there  not  obstructives  in  the  way  of  a 
useful  measure  ?),  but  after  a while  it  was  published, 
without  any  name  attached  ; but  soon  again  given  to 
the  public  in  proper  form  at  the  moderate  charge  of 
3d.  per  copy.  AYell,  again  in  1869,  feeling  very  .strongly 
the  necessity  of  a revision  of  the  existing  scale,  I urged 
this  also  through  your  columns,  and  now,  only  two 
years  after,  the  subject  is  to  be  dealt  with,  I hope,  com- 
pletely and  finally.  Of  course  I do  not  mean  to  claim, 
on  the  post  hoc.  ergo  propter  hoc.  principle,  that  my 
feeble  efforts  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this  ad- 
vance, but  I appeal  to  it  as  proof  that  I have  not 
advocated  useless  or  Utopian  measm-es,  like  some  of 
your  correspondents  who  constantly  “ rail  in  good  set 
terms  ” at  architects  and  their  system  of  percentage, 
without  being  able  to  suggest  anything  better. 

A very  proper  Iniitation  has  been  issued  to  architects 
to  aid  by  their  suggestions  the  Committee  charged 
with  the  subject,  which  I hope  will  be  extensively 
responded  to.  As,  however,  this  question  is  pre- 
eminently a public  one,  if  you  can  find  room  in  your 
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columns  for  these  observations,  they  may  tend  to 
awaken  general  interest  and  secure  uuaiiimify  in  tlie 
conclusions  tliat  may  be  arrived  at,  for  all  expericiico 
tells  that  most  (piestions  are  more  readily  disposed  of 
by  being  freely  ventilated. 

The  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only,  comiilaiiit  against 
tlic  present  scale  is,  that  it  is  not  sulliciently  explicit 
to  form  tlic  basis  of  a contract,  and  leaves  too  many 
iniiiortant  (lucstions  uutouclied.  J have  seen  it  on  a 
few  occasions  in  tlie  hands  of  counsel,  and  liavc  had  to 
blush  for  my  calling  on  hearing  how  readily  they 
managed  to  drive  holes  through  it.  The  following 
series  of  queries  on  the  different  clauses  are  such  as 
might  occupy  judges  and  juries  for  weeks,  and  on 
which  any  number  of  architects  would  be  foimd  ready 
to  give  contradictory  evidence.  I hojie  the  rovisioii 
Committee  will  not  leave  the  matter  till  they  have 
finally  settled  them. 

Clause  1. — lyhat  is  meant  by  the  “ incidental  ex- 
penses ” which  an  architect  is  entitled  to  charge  beyond 
the  5 per  cent.  ? In  a recent  case  architects  llatly  con- 
tradicted each  other  thereon,  but  the  jury  (rightly,  I 
think)  gave  it  the  most  liberal  and  coinin-eUeiisivo 
moaning,  making  it  include  stationery,  postage,  and  all 
such  matters. 

6.  “ Two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  omissions.”  Is  this 
fair,  if  only  general  drawings  were  prepared  for  them, 
and  is  it  euougli  if  the  details,  estimates,  &c.,  liad  all  been 
prepared?  Surely  the  percentage  on  omitted  works 
should  be  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  architect  in  reference  to  tliem. 

7.  Does  “ travelling  ” include  liotel  expenses  ? I 
have  lieard  able  lawyers  argue  that  It  does  not. 

9.  AVliat  is  the  meaning  of  ■'  an  easy  distance  from 
tile  arcliitect’s  office  ? ” Does  it  mean  easy  to  walk, 
ride,  or  drive,  by  road  or  rail  ? 10  miles,  lOu,  or  1,000  ? 
Tills  clause  opens  tlie  way  to  any  amount  of  dispute. 

10.  Does  the  iiercentage  include  surveys  of  sites  or 
of  old  buildings,  attending  at  courts,  arbitrations,  &c., 
in  tlie  event  of  disputes  ? I believe  it  was  never  meant 
that  it  should,  but  tliese  matters  should  be  mentioned 
in  order  to  exclude  them. 

12.  What  if  tlie  architect’s  work  sliould  have  been 
interrupted  before  it  was  “ ready  for  estimate?”  He 
cannot  claim  for  2j  per  cent,  till  it  has  reached  tliat 
point.  An  intermediate  rate  should  be  given,  say 

[ler  cent,  for  general  drawings. 

13.  Supposing  the  work  should  have  proceeded 
beyond  the  getting  of  tenders,  and  the  details  be  pre- 
pared, how  are  tliey  to  be  charged  for  ? The  Ameri- 
cans, in  a much  sliorter  paper,  have  given  intermediate 
rates  for  both  the  last-mentioned  items. 

14.  How  much  is  to  be  the  percentage  on  alterations, 
or  are  architects  and  clients  to  wrangle  as  they  best 
can  about  them  ? 

16.  How  much  is  meant  by  “additional  remunera- 
tion?” AVliy  not  give  proper  rates  per  cent,  at  once 
for  detailed  estimates  ? 

17.  I anticipate  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  set  this 
rule  about  drawings  aside,  because  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell 
has  recently  pronounced  the  latter  part  of  it  unreason- 
able. I have  no  doubt  the  learned  Baron  would  pro- 
nounce a number  of  the  other  clauses,  including  the 
time-honoured  5 per  cent.,  unreasonable  also.  I think, 
however,  architects  are,  or  ought  to  be,  as  competent 
judges  on  these  matters  as  lawyers,  and  it  should  he 
remembered  that  tlicy  are  now  settling  on  what  terms 
tliey  will  do  business  in  future.  Nobody  has  a right  to 
dictate  to  tliem  on  tliis  matter.  If  a certain  scale  be 
agreed  to  between  architects  and  their  clients,  it  be- 
comes matte”  of  contract,  and  neither  “ baron  or 
squire,  or  knight  of  the  shire  ” has  any  right  after 
that  to  enter  on  tlie  question  of  its  reasonableness  or 
otherwise.  Judges  would  simply  liave  to  tell  juries  to 
act  on  tlie  contract.  This  is  just  wbat  is  done  by  the 
stockbrokers,  for  Instance.  If  any  one  buys  stock  he 
receives  a memorandum  that  it  is  “ purchased  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange.”  These  rules,  in 
all  likeliliood,  would  be  considered  unreasonable  by 
judges  such  as  the  above-mentioned,  but  be  would 
have  to  direct  a jury  that  they  formed  part  of  a con- 
tract, and  should  be  acted  on.  Now,  what  have  archi- 
tects to  do  but  simply  at  the  outset  of  a business  to 
intimate  to  the  client  in  the  same  way,  that  lie  under- 
takes tlie  business  “subject  to  the  rules  of  the  In- 
stitute ?”  None  but  “ noble  savages”  like  Mr.  Ayrton 
would  object,  and  even  that  astute  man  has  to  put  iu  a 
saving  clause  to  protect  his  special  contracts  from  the 
operation  of  the  rules  aforesaid.  If  the  revised  scale 
now  about  to  be  issued  is  to  be  of  any  use  it  must  be 
dealt  with  in  this  manner.  For  my  part,  whenever  a 
client  wants  to  make  a special  bargain,  I suspect  he 
means  to  “ chisel  ” me  if  he  can,  and  often  find  it  so. 
The  best  way  in  such  cases  is  to  ask  about  once-and-a- 
half  what  the  usual  rates  would  come  to,  and  then  give 
the  client  the  option  of  falling  back  on  the  latter. 

Apologising  for  this  digression,  how  are  we  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  property  in  drawings,  and  copies 
of  same?  The  Institute  and  Mr.  Barry  have  beateni 
most  iguomiuous  retreat  on  this  question,  friglitenea 
almost  at  the  sound  of  their  own  voices,  and  the  only 
way  the  damage  can  be  repaired  is  by  making  clear 
contracts  in  futm-e.  Having  already  considered  how 
the  scale  is  to  be  made,  the  basis  of  such,  I propose 
that  tlie  clause  in  it  about  di-awings  be  as  follows  : — 
“ The  above-mentioned  charges  include  but  one  set  of 
the  drawings  and  specification,  which  the  client  shall 
liavo  full  use  of,  and  access  to,  at  all  reasonable  times 
for  the  purposes  of  his  works,  hut  the  property  in 
which  shall  vest  in  the  architect.  Should  the  client 
require  copies  he  shaU  be  entitled  to  them  at  a fau- 
charge  for  copying  only,  said  copies  not  to  be  used  for 
any  other  works  without  the  consent  of  the  architect. 
Such  furtlier  copies  as  may  be  required  by  the  builder, 
to  be  made  at  his  expense  anti  returned  to  the  architect 
on  the  completion  of  the  works.”  Now  such  a clause 
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as  this,  even  apart  from  its  force  as  a contract,  wouid 
compieteiy  take  the  wind  out  of  Baron  Bramweii’s 
argument  "How  can  the  work  be  carried  out  if  the 
ciient  does  not  get  tiie  drawings  ? ” also  Mr.  Ayrton’s, 
"How  can  we  tell  where  the  flues  and  drains  are  ?” 
and  equally  cuts  the  ground  from  under  the  quid  pro 
quo  of  some  weak-minded  architects.  Falstaif,  we  ali 
feel,  was  riglit  when  lie  asked,  " Shall  I not  take  mine 
ease  in  mine  inn  ? ’’  But  what,  if  not  satisfied  to  use,  he 
should  claim  property  in  the  hostelry  besides?  The 
client  may  take  his  full  toll  out  of  the  architect’s 
drawings,  but  must  not  seize  upon  or  dispose  of  them. 

2’?.  What  is  the  proper  commission  to  be  charged  on 
roads,  fences,  &c.  ? I had  a deal  of  trouble  to  convince 
an  eminent  architect  arbitrator  once  that  it  was 
obviously  5 ]>er  cent,  by  clause  1,  and  some  very  able 
men  insisted  it  should  be  much  less. 

25.  A rate  (5  per  cent.)  being  given  for  estimating 
dilapidations,  why  not  give  a rate  also  for  superintend- 
ing the  repairs?  I consider  another  5 per  cent, 
reasonable. 

2(i.  The  sooner  this  clause  is  struck  out  the  better. 
In  a paper  professing  to  give  the  " usual  and  proper 
practice,”  the  whole  modern  system  of  measurement 
quantities  and  contracts  is  ignored,  or  merely  referred 
to  as  “ not  desirable,”  and  a mode  of  operation  recom- 
mended the  reverse  of  what  actually  prevails.  What 
super-eminent  ideas  of  virtue  pervaded  the  minds  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  Institute  when  they  made 
it  a high  crime  and  misdemeanour  for  a member  to  do 
a bit  of  surveying  for  any  works  but  his  own,  I cannot 
imagine.  They  were  only  equalled  by  their  successors 
of  1862,  who  pronounced  it  "not  desirable”  for  an 
architect  to  take  out  quantities  even  for  his  own 
works.  This  absurd  policy,  with  more  of  the  same 
kind,  has  sent  away  from  the  architectural  profession 
a vast  amount  of  lucrative  business  that  properly  be- 
longs to  it.  No  wonder  that  the  Institute  does  not 
command  more  general  support.  No  wonder  that  our 
railway  stations  and  bridges  have  gone  to  the  Civil, 
and  our  public  buildings  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
that  surveyors,  auctioneers,  and  house  agents  have  got 
most  of  the  business  connected  with  the  valuation  of 
property  into  their  hands.  These  latter  gentry  never 
scruple  to  dub  themselves  architects,  and  do  a bit  of 
“ architecting  ” when  they  get  the  chance  ; but  our 
Institute,  though  it  insists  on  a knowledge  of  measur- 
ing and  valuing  in  its  examinations,  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  practised  by  its  members.  The  boy  Robinson,  in 
the  fable,  who  “could  swim  very  well,”  was  flogged 
by  his  schoolmaster  for  exercising  his  powers,  and  the 
Institute  acts  exactly  like  that  wiseacre.  How  many 
successful  architects  have  begun  by  doing  surveying 
work  ? These  rules  may  hold  out  for  a while  against 
reason  and  common  sense,  but  cannot  do  it  for  long. 
The  wonder  is  how  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
till  now. 

I propose  that  a fair  series  of  rates  should  be  given 
for  surveyor’s  work,  quantities,  estimates.  See.,  as  well  as 
for  everything  else,  and  that  the  surveyor’s  duties  be 
properly  defined,  leaving  it  quite  open  to  architects  to 
do  that  sort  of  work  or  not,  just  as  they  please.  Most 
architects  in  large  practice  would  give  out  their  sur- 
veying as  they  do  at  present,  but  it  would  be  useful  to 
many  struggling  practitioners  to  be  abie  to  increase 
their  incomes  by  doing  it  themselves. 

The  exact  nature  of  an  architect’s  engagement,  and 
whether  the  client  has  a right  to  dismiss  him  or  not, 
has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  and  requires  to  be 
better  defined.  If  the  client  can  dismiss  the  architect 
at  any  stage  of  a business,  as  some  imagine,  then  the 
latter  has  a reciprocal  right  to  throw  up  the  work  and 
send  in  his  bill  at  any  moment  also.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  architect  who  has  accepted  a commission  is 
bound  to  execute  it,  the  client  cannot  dismiss  or  super- 
sede him  without  adequate  compensation.  It  is 
obviously  absurd  to  fancy  that  either  can  play  “ fast 
and  loose.”  I think  the  second  the  most  reasonable, 
as  it  is  the  legal  view,  but  it  is  rare  to  hear  two  archi- 
tects express  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Again,  what  is  to  be  done  when  an  architect  dies  or 
becomes  incapacitated  for  business,  during  the  progress 
of  his  works  ? The  client,  the  executors  or  represen- 
tatives, and  the  builder  have  each  a right  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  how  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
on,  and  in  most  cases  manage  to  agree  somehow ; but 
they  may  not  agree,  and  I doubt  not,  if  we  knew  the 
l)articulars  of  many  cases  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  poor  architect’s  representatives  had  just 
to  take  whatever  they  could  get,  and  be  thankful.  I 
believe  but  for  a bit  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
Liverpool  people,  the  widow  of  the  late  H.  Lonsdale 
Elmes  would  have  fared  very  badly,  and  the  amount 
awarded  to  her,  judged  by  our  present  standard,  seems 
very  small.  It  is  a very  painfui  reflection  for  an 
architect  that  should  he  be  called  away  in  the  middle 
of  his  works,  no  proper  means  exist  of  settling  what 
is  due  to  his  family  out  of  them.  To  meet  this  I pro- 
pose that  a clause  be  added  as  follows ; — “ Should  the 
architect  die  or  become  incapacitated  from  business 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  client  shall  be  at 
liberty  either  to  pay  his  representatives  for  the  work 
done  at  the  rates  given  above  for  ‘ abandoned  or 
omitted  work,’  receiving  from  them  copies  of  all  the 
documents  then  prepared  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  or  to  call  on  the  repre- 
sentatives to  appoint  another  arcliitect  at  their  charge 
to  complete  the  work,  paying  to  them  the  same  fees  on 
completion  as  would  be  due  to  the  original  architect.” 
Most  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  were  embodied  by 
mo  in  a revised  edition  of  the  scale  published  by  you 
in  1869.  It  has  been  frequently  objected  that  the 
document  would  then  become  so  lengthy  as  to 
“ frighten  ” clients.  Well,  it  goes  after  all  on  the  same 
sized  paper ; and  as  for  frightening  the  public  by  a full 


and  explicit  statement  of  terms,  I do  not  believe  in  it. 
Is  the  public  frightened  from  taking  cabs,  by  seeing  at 
every  stand  a full  table  of  fees  and  distances,  or  from 
travelling  by  railways  which  publisli  clear  time  and 
fare  tables?  I always  sleep  the  sounder  in  a hotel 
where  the  tariff  is  hung  up  in  every  room.  The  length 
and  precision  of  a builder’s  contract  never  frightens  a 
client ; on  the  contrary,  most  sensible  men  would  be  very 
chary  of  employing  a builder  without  one.  If  all 
respectable  architects  could  only  agree  to  do  business 
on  terms  to  be  now  settled,  clients  would  soon  find 
that  they  had  only  to  choose  the  best  man  for  their 
particular  business,  and  not  bother  about  the  terms. 
I believe  most  clients  worth  having  do  this  at  present, 
but  if  any  want  to  find  “ cheap  jacks,”  leave  them  to 
such  as  they  can  find,  and  perhaps  they  will  soon 
repent  of  their^choice. — I am,  &c.,  W.  F. 


Inkrcmumunitatioit. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2231.] — School  Building. — In  these  days  of 
increased  school  accommodation  it  is  necessary,  in 
towns,  to  build  one  school  over  another.  I should  like 
to  know  what  is  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  noise 
of  the  upper  school  disturbing  the  lower  school,  without 
the  expense  of  brick  vaulting. — F.  M. 

[2232.] — Grease  Stains  in  Floor  Boards. — 
M’liat  will  remove  grease  stains  in  floor-boards  that 
have  been  saturated  with  oil  from  machinery  ? — T.  C.  K. 

[2233.] — Chemical  Works.  — Can  any  fellow- 
subscriber  inform  me  whether  the  ashes  and  clinker 
from  chemical  works  are  injurious  to  mortar  or  con- 
crete mixed  therewith  ? I am  very  much  inclined  to 
think  it  has  a tendency  to  heave,  similar  to  unslaked 
lime. — W.  N. 


REPLIES. 


[2210.]— Problem.— Let  A B C D be  the  given 
figure,  D A,  C B,  being  parallel.  Produce  A B,  I)  C to 
cut  in  E.  Produce  D A to  F, 
making  A F = B E.  With 
centre  E and  radius  E F describe 
arc  F L cutting  B A produced 
in  L.  Bisect  L E in  H.  Draw 
11  I perpendicular  to  A B and 
equal  to  H E.  With  centre  E 
and  radius  E I describe  arc  Im. 
Draw  m n parallel  to  A B,  and 
m n will  divide  the  area  A B C D 
into  two  equal  parts  as  required. 
-F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle. 


[2224.] — The  Cymagraph. — To  “J.  R.  W.” — 
My  address  is  as  follows : — W.  Lamer  Sugden,  Leek  (a 
floui'ishing  town  of  North  Staffordshire). 


[2226.] — School  of  Art  Fxaminations. — The 
Committees  of  Schools  of  Art  have  the  power  to  charge 
a tee  of  2s.  6d.  for  papers  worked  at  a Government 
Examination  by  candidates  who  are  not  students  of 
the  school  (vide  “ Art  Directory,”  1871,  page  49). — Art. 

[2227.]— Christmas  Cards.— Marcus  Ward  and 
Co.,  of  Belfast.— X. 


[2228.]— Sketching  Tour.— Try  Shropshire;  the 
county  teems  with  architectural  antiquities  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  and  the  visits  of  sketching  students 
are,  like  those  of  angels,  “few  and  far  between.”  For 
a brief  synopsis  of  the  castles  in  Shropshire,  see  the 
Building  News  of  June  24  and  July  29,  1870.— 
Salopian. 


[2230.] — Pulpit. — Pulpits  vary  so  in  height  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rule,  as  architects  generally 
design  them  to  suit  the  construction  of  the  church  and 
the  area  the  voice  has  to  cover.  But  3ft.  2in.  seems  to 
be  about  the  average  height  from  base  of  pulpit  to  top, 
as  the  following  dimensions  of  pulpits,  designed  by 
different  architects,  will  show; — Free  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Glasgow,  from  floor  to  base  of  pulpit  8ft.  liu., 
and  from  base  to  top  2ft.  llin.  ; All  Saints’,  Windsor, 
from  floor  to  base  2ft.  9in.,  and  from  base  to  top 
3ft.  4in.  ; Church  of  Holy  Innocents,  East  Shefford, 
Berkshire,  from  floor  to  base  2ft.  5in.,  and  from  base 
to  top,  3ft.  Sin. ; and  in  the  Large  Court  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  (according  to  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazette)  is  to  be  seen  a towering  Mahomedan  pulpit 
some  30ft.  high,  that  lias  been  brought  from  a mosque 
in  Cairo. — Andy  Andy. 

♦ 


®nr  ©ffice 


The  Destruction  oe  Paris.  — The  shameful 
destruction  of  the  monuments  and  public  buildings 
of  Paris  has  feiv  parallels  in  history.  Jerusalem 
was  burnt,  but  it  was  by  the  Roman  soldiery 
enraged  at  the  stubborn  resistance  of  its  inhabitants. 
DIoscow  also  perished  by  fire,  but  it  was  kindled  by 
the  patriotism  which  burnt  with  a still  fiercer  flame 
in  the  breasts  of  its  insulted  citizens.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  people  of  Paris,  at  the  termination 
of  a period  of  national  disaster  unsurpassed  in  history, 
to  permit  first  the  desecration  and  then  the  de- 
struction of  their  beautiful  city,  which  even  the 
ruthless  Germans  spared.  We  fear  to  think  on 
what  we  may  have  lost.  Tlie  Palaces  of  the  Louvre 


and  the  Tuileries  are  gone,  with  all  their  historical 
associations.  Tlie  scene  successively  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court  of  the  chivalrous  but  vain,  Francis 
the  First;  of  the  murderous  fanaticism  of  CliarlesIX.; 
and  the  atrocities  of  the  First  Revolution.  Notre 
Dame,  too,  its  restoration  hardly  completed  by  the 
Second  Empire,  may  be  fast  becoming  a heap  of 
stones.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  gone  already.  For 
only  one  of  these  three,  how  many  of  Baroii 
Ilaussmaiin’s  new  and  pretentious  palaces  would  we 
not  have  given  to  the  flames ! Truly,  if  the  pity  of 
all  the  world  could  have  saved  her,  Paris  had  not 
been  destroyed. 

Asuiialte  Paving. — A Suggestion. — “ A Sur- 
veyor,” writing  to  the  City  Press,  remarks  upon  the 
anxiety  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  City  to  get  their 
[larticular  streets  paved  with  asphalte  instead  of 
granite.  He  say's  its  advantages  are  so  patent  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  whole  of  our  busy 
thoroughfares  should  be  speedily  laid  with  thi.s 
material.  The  expense  of  the  present  mode  of  paving 
with  asphalte,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  no  doubt  a great 
hindrance.  “ The  removal  of  old  granite  paving- 
stones  and  laying  a foundation  of  from  8iu.  to  lOin. 
of  concrete  is  quite  needless,  and  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  to  put  the  ratepayers’  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  contractors  for  the  new  paving.  Let 
the  mortar  and  dirt  be  picked  out  from  between  the 
old  stones,  and  asphalte  poured  in  instead,  and  the 
old  roadway  covered  with  a layer  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  at  present.  You  will  then  get  a better  and 
more  durable  paving  at  the  rate  of  two  yards  for 
one.”  “A  Surveyor  ” cannot,  we  opine,  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  question  of  street  paving,  or 
he  would  not  make  such  an  impracticable  suggestion 
as  that  for  picking  the  mortar  and  dirt  “ from  be- 
tween the  old  stones.”  To  do  this  each  stone  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  and  the  mortar  scraped  or 
knocked  off.  And  when  this  was  done,  would  not 
the  stones  be  worth  more  for  street  paving  in  other 
parts  of  the  City  than  the  concrete  foundation  for 
the  asphalte  would  cost? 

Testimonial  to  Dr.  Zerffi. — A large  number 
of  students  assembled  on  Friday  last,  in  the  lecture 
theatre  of  the  Birkbeck  Institution,  Southampton- 
buildings.  Chancery-lane,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a testimonial  to  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  of  the 
Science  and  Art  department.  South  Kensington, 
their  Professor  of  Art  History,  Universal  History, 
Physical  Geography,  &c.  They  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  G.  M.  Norris,  the  secretary  of  the  institution, 
and  by  Messrs  E.  Rogulski  and  J.  A.  Newcome,  the 
treasurers  of  the  testimonial  fund.  These  gentle- 
men alluded  in  terms  of  high  commendation  to  the 
great  benefit  derived  from  the  services  of  Dr.  Zerffi, 
w'ho  had,  without  any  regard  to  pecuniary  consider- 
ations, laboured  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  had 
gained  the  admiration  and  affection  of  all  his  pupils. 
On  behalf  of  the  students  they  then  presented  a pair 
of  magnificent  candelabra  and  a tazza  in  bronze  to 
Dr.  Zerffi,  who  made  a suitable  reply.  Votes  of 
thanks  to  the  secretary'  and  treasurers  terminated  the 
proceedings,  at  the  close  of  which  Dr.  Zerffi  was 
loudly  cheered. 

A Hard  Nut  to  Crack. — In  cutting  through  a 
solid  block  of  Aberdeen  granite,  about  five  feet 
square,  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  A.  H.  James,  at  Newport, 
on  Tuesday,  the  workmen  discovered  in  the  interior 
a small  nest  containing  four  or  five  living  grubs. 
They  died  shortly  after  their  exposure.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  inter  stice  in  the  granite  which 
afforded  any  means  of  communication  with  the  ex- 
terior, and  the  question  will  naturally  arise  with 
the  curious  how  they  got  there,  and  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  The  block  of  granite  has  been  in 
Mr.  James’s  yard  two  years. 

Preserving  Wood. — In  the  specification  of  a 
patent  granted  to  N.  H.  Thomas,  of  Neiv  Orleans, 
he  says: — “Mi  method  is  the  simple  process  of  satu- 
rating the  wood  in  resin  oil,  ivarm  or  cold,  or  at  any 
required  temperature,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
In  the  event  of  the  wood  being  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions— thin  board,  for  instance — I apply  the  oil  cold; 
and  for  wood  of  large  dimensions  I apply  the  oil  hot, 
in  either  of  the  above  cases,  by  immersing  the  wood 
in  the  oil,  or  bj'  applying  the  same  to  the  wood  with 
a brush,  or  in  any  convenient  manner  whatever,  so 
that  the  wood  may  be  thoroughlj-  saturated  with  the 
oil.” 

“ Flint  Jack.” — This  notorious  fabricator  of  flint 
and  stone  antiquities  is  at  present  among  the  York- 
shire towns  in  the  North  Riding.  His  present  traile 
is  the  vending  of  arrow-heads  made  of  bottle  glass, 
which  he  works  with  even  more  skill  than  flint,  and 
which  he  is  disposing  of  by  the  score. 

An  Alms-dish  for  S.  P.vul’s.  — Mr.  Butter- 
worth,  the  law  publisher,  has  undertaken  to  present 
to  S.  Paul’s  Cathedr,al  a magnificent  alms-dish  in 
silver-gilt,  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  to  be  similar 
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in  the  tlesii;n  to  the  altar  plate,  made  by  the  Messrs. 
Lias  for  Mr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  already  presented  to 
the  cathedral. 

Sacrilege  .\t  Charlton  Kings.— The  bcantifnl 
new  church  at  Charlton  Kings  has  been  broken  into, 
and  several  tigures  around  the  font  and  in  the 
recesses  of  the  rcredos  damaged,  the  head,  arm.s,  and 
feet  of  the  tigures  representing  the  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles  carved  around  the  font  knocked  off ; and  a 
carved  representation  of  the  “ La.st  Supper,”  in  the 
reredos,  mutilated  in  like  fashion.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  authorities  are  in  possession  of 
information  which  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
depredators  of  such  wanton  mischief. 


Cinikr  'Ciak 

— — 

Prices,  May  22. — Per  S.  Petershur^  standard : — Dram 
second  yellow,  lOs. ; ditto  third  yellow,  £-5  to  £f>  15s.; 
fourth  white,  £5  os.;  Frederickstadt  mixed  yellow.  £i): 
G-efle  mixed  yellow,  £9 ; ditto  third  yellow,  £7  10s,  to 
£8  5s.;  Gothenburg  mixed  white,  3 x 9ft.,  £8  15s,  to 
£9  10s.;  ditto  third  white.  3 x lift.,  £7  10s.;  Husun  third 
yellow,  3 x 7ft„  £7  15s.;  Jacohstadt  first  mill-sawn 
yellow,  3 x 7ft.,  £7  10s.;  Kragero  yellow,  £9  5s,;  Eystadt 
first  yellow  battens,  £6  5s,  to  £6  15s,;  Petersburg  fir.st 
white,  3 X lift.,  £9  10s.  to  £9  15s.;  3 x 9ft.,  £8  15.s.  to 
£9;  firstyellow,  3 x 9ft„  £12  5s,  to  £13;  3 x 7ft.,  £11 10s.; 
2J  X 7ft.,  £12  10s.;  ditto  second  yellow,  3 x lift.,  £9; 
3 X 9ft.,  £8  5s.;  3 x 7ft.,  £7  10s,;  Sandarne  mixed  yellow, 
£9  15s.  to  £10;  Wyburg  first  mill-sawn  yellow,  £9  10s.  to 
£9  15s. ; Quebec  pine,  12ft.  3 x llin.,  first  floated,  £17; 
ditto  dry  floated,  £18 ; ditto  Second  bright,  £13  15s, ; ditto 
third  floated,  £9;  ditto  third  dry  floated,  £9  5s,  to  £9  10s. 

Lathwood  per  fathom  : — Petersburg,  £-5  5s,  to  £5  10s, 

Boards  per  customary  square: — Dram  first  yellow, 
■8s.  3d.  to  11s.  Gd.;  second  yellow,  7s.  to  8s.  3d.;  first  white, 
7s.  3d.  to  8s  ; second  white,  Gs.  9d.  to  7s.;  Fredrickstadt 
first  yellow,  8s.  to  13s. 


WAGrES  MOVEMENT. 

Sunderland. — A meeting  of  the  principal  builders 
in  the  town  was  held  on  Thursday  week  to  consider 
the  request  of  the  labourers  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  the  men  in  a fair  spirit,  and 
offer  them  21s.  per  week. 

Sheffield. — The  threatened  strike  of  painters  at 
Sheffield  has  been  averted  by  the  masters  conceding  e 
standard  of  wages  which  the  men  will  accept. 


TENDEKS. 

^ Cardiff. — For  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Stephens,  architect,  Maidstone.  Quantities  supplied 


by  Messrs.  Batson  & Hunt : — 

Jones  £11,740 

Biggs  10,429 

Everill  10,400 

Webb 10,200 

Bevan  & Son  9,753 

Bolt  & Son 9,6flG 

Bird 9,599 

Jone.s,  Bros 9, .500 

Moorland  9,400 

Price  9,250 

Wood  & Sons  8.9G7 

Smith  & Pring 8,499 

Miles  8,000 

Wood 7,950 

Chesterfield. — For  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas  at 
Gladstone-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Marriott.  Mr,  S.  Eollinson, 
architect : — 

Maw  & Waite  (accepted) .£1272 

City. — For  rebuilding  premises.  Nos.  G and  8,  Bow- 
lane.  Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect: — 

Eamsay £2104 

Sewell  & Sons 2133 

Hill&Keddell 1997 

J.  M.  Brotvne  & Sous 19, SO 

Henshaw 1 937 

Wicks  & Bangs  1918 

Bro-wne  & Robinson 190.5 

Scrivener  & White  1892 

Sharpington  & Cole 1811 

Goodman 1745 

Clifton.-— For  building  tower  and  spire  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect: — 

Baker £3883  8 4 

Foster  3114  0 0 

Thorn 3095  0 0 

Wilkins  & Sons  2790  19  0 

Diment 2500  0 0 


Hornchurch. — For  restorations  to  church  of  S.  Andrew, 
Hornchurch,  Essex,  exclusive  of  flooring  and  benching. 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Eiddett : — 

Shearburne  (accepted) £15-54 

Kingston-on-Thames. — For  the  erection  of  church  of 
S.  John  Evangelist,  omitting  upper  part  of  tower  and 
spire.  Mr.  A.  ,1.  Phelps,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews; — 


Cowland  £7.325 

Browne  & Robinson  7100 

Rider  & Sou 7090 

Gibson,  Bros 7024 

M3-ers  & Sons 69GG 


Perry,  Bros G824 

Jackson  S Shaw 0750 

Tarrant G728 

Liverpool. — For  the  erection  of  a parsonage-liouso  in 
connection  witli  tlie  cliurch  of  S,  Paul,  Nortii  Shore,  near 
Liverpool.  Messrs.  Trouglitou  & I’re.scott,  architects : — 
Greenwood  (accepted) £1200 

City. — For  alterations  and  re))airs  at  No.  47,  Ludgate- 
hill  and  liouse  adjoining,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Dunn.  Mr.  11.  O. 
Gribblo.  architect: — 

Sykes  £SSG 

Blyth  8-50 

Blaekmore  & Morley  832 

Capps  & Eitso  (accepted)  804 

Thing. — For  taking  down  and  re-building  farm-house 
and  offices  at  Gubblocote,  near  Tring,  for  tlie  Dean  and 
Cliapter  of  Clirist's  Church,  Oxford.  Mr.  F.  Field,  archi- 


tect 

Chapel £G74 

Smith  & Fiuclier 59(! 

Small  .594 

Iloner  (accepted)  570 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Leeds,  June  5. — For  the  erection  of  a new  tvare- 
house,  in  York-place.  Steplien  Ernest  Smitli,  archi- 
tect, 39.  Rark-sipiare,  Leeds. 

Bradford,  June  G. — For  emptying,  cleansing,  and 
disinfecting  all  the  middins,  ashpits,  privies,  and  cess- 
pools in  the  said  borough  for  a term  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  W.  T.  McGowan,  Toivu  Clerk,  Town 
Clerk’s  Office,  Bradford. 

Moss  Side  Local  Board  of  Health,  June  3. — 
For  paving  and  sewering  and  otherwise  improving 
portions  of  Hulton-street,  Great  Western-street,  and 
Groame-street.  Clias.  Lister,  Clerk  to  the  Board.  47, 
New  Bailey-street,  Salford. 

King’s  Cliffe,  June  5. — The  trustees  of  the  Law 
and  Ilutchenson’s  Charities  are  desirous  of  receiving 
tenders  for  converting  certain  premises,  situate  in  the 
town  of  King’s  Cliffe,  and  county  of  Northampton, 
into  schools,  with  master  and  mistress’s  houses  attached. 
Kennedy  & O’Donoghue,  Architects,  Bangor  and 
Glasgoiv. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railivay,  June  13. 
— For  the  painting  required  at  several  of  their  stations. 
William  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

Hackney  Union,  May  31. — For  the  erection  of 
certain  lavatories  and  closets  at  the  ivorkhouse  above 
mentioned.  John  Godwin,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
Clerk’s  Offices,  Hackney  Union,  Homerton,  E. 

WoOLiviCH,  June  7. — For  the  erection  of  an  infir- 
mary for  lYoolivicli  Union.  Apply  to  Mr,  E.  B. 
Sargent,  Clei-k  to  the  Guardians,  Edward-street,  Wool- 
wich. 

North-Eastern  Railway,  June  1. — For  tlie  ex- 
tension of  the  goods  ivarehouse,  &c.,  at  AYellington- 
street,  Leeds.  C.  N.  Wilkinson,  Secretary,  York. 

Stockton  and  Middlesborouch  Waterworks 
Company,  June  5. — For  the  construction  of  a large 
additional  service  reservoir  at  Fighting  Cocks.  Tliomas 
Hall,  Secretary,  Central-buildings,  Darlington. 

Halifax,  Jnne  G. — For  the  erection  of  a Methodist 
New  Connection  Chapel,  on  tlie  site  of  the  present 
Salem  Chapel,  North  Parade.  Hill  and  Swann,  archi- 
tects. 

Oxford,  June  5. — For  the  supply  of  labour  to  be 
employed  in  the  laying  curb  and  paving  stones  and 
granite  pitching  in  tlie  footivays  and  roadways  witliin 
tlie  district.  Frederick  J.  Morrell,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
1a,  S.  Giles’s,  Oxford. 

■War  Depart.aient  Contracts,  June  10. — For 
the  performance  of  the  work  required  in  the  slicd  be- 
tween tlie  two  storehouses,  at  the  Control  (Jlilitary) 
Store  Depot,  at  Aldersliot,  in  the  county  of  Hants. 
Director  of  Contracts,  War  Office,  Pall  JIall,  London, 
S.W. 

Darlaston. — .Tune  2. — For  the  restoration  and  en- 
largement of  the  Parish  Cliurcli.  Arclid.  P.  Brevitt, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Darlaston. 

Sheffield. — June  8. — For  the  erection  of  New 
Schools,  for  file  Paris)!  of  Gilcar.  Lockton  & Abbot, 
arcliitects,  7,  St.  Jaraes’-street. 

Devizes. — June  13. — For  the  restoration  of  Potterne 
Churcb,  near  Devizes,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Archi- 
tect, Mr.  Cliristian,  8a,  Whitcliall-placs,  Loudon. 

War  Depart.vient  Contract,  June  3. — For 
tlie  External  Painting,  Sec.,  of  tbe  Union  Hospital 
and  Huts,  near  the  East  Infantry  Barracks,  at  Aider- 
shot. 

Waterford  Local  Board  of  Health,  June 
1. — For  providing  and  laying  about  1,650ft.  of  12in. 
and  9in.  stoneivare  pipe  sewers.  John  Sedgwick,  Clerk 
to  the  Board. 

West  London  District  School,  June  2. — For 
erecting  about  1,000ft.  of  oak  fencing,  and  pair  of  gates, 
for  enclosing  their  land  at  Ashford,  near  Staines, 
Middlesex.  Charles  D.  Hume,  Clerk  to  the  Managers. 

Chichester,  May  29. — For  taking  doivn  a house 
in  Canon-lane  and  building  a new  house  on  tlie 
site.  Austin  and  Johnson,  architects,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

S,  Martin-in-the-Fields,’  June  1. — For  the 
supply  of  materials  and  the  execution  of  jobbing  and 
measured  works  required  for  the  sewers  and  drains 
within  the  said  parish.  J.  Dangerfield,  Clerk  to 
the  Vestry,  Vestry  Hall,  S.  Martin-iu-the  Fields. 


S.  Mart!n-in-thf,-Fields,  Juno  1.— For  paving 
and  rejiairing  tlie  footways  and  carriage-ways  of  tlie 
parisli ; also  ior  the  supply  of  iiroken  (luemsey  granite. 
J.  Dangerfield,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Hall,  S.  Martin- 
in-tlie-Eields. 

INCF,  WATER5VORKS,  May  31,— For  the  supply  of 
file  following  articles :— Contract  No.  1,  7,150yds.  of 
12iii.  cast-iron  idpes,  l,2U0yds.  of  8in.  cast-iron  pipes, 
2,030yds.  of  Gill,  cast-iron  pipes,  800yds.  of  4in.  cast- 
iron  pipes,  and  about  110  tons  of  3in.  pipe.s.  Contract 
No.  2,  also  for  tlie  supjily  of  all  tlie  necessary  sluice 
valves,  liydrauts,  &c.  Itobert  Winstanley,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  Local  Board  Offices,  luce,  near  Wigan. 

Brighton,  June  2. — For  tlie  construction  of  main 
and  brancli  sewers.  David  Black,  Town  Clerk. 

Edmonton  Main  Drainage,  May  29. — For  tlie 
o.xccution  of  certain  sewers  and  works  required  in 
connection  with  tlie  main  drainage  of  their  district. 
William  I’ulley,  Clerk  to  tlie  Board,  Edmonton,  N. 

Barnsley,  May  30. — For  the  erection  of  a new 
station  and  warehouse,  for  the  Lancashire  and  l ork- 
sliire  Railway.  William  H.  Lawn,  Secretary,  M.m- 
cliester. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 

OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  jmrt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  coesham,  wilts. 

« 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GRKEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  H.KH.  The  Princeof  Wales  at  Sandringham. 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 


Per  Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,  per  square 


Best  Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...  2 

17 

6 . 

. 1 6s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  8 ... 

...  2 

17 

6 . 

. 16s.  Gd. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  7 ... 

...  2 

5 

0 . 

, 14s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  7 ... 

...  1 

18 

6 . 

. 13s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  6 ... 

...  1 

7 

6 . 

. 11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ai  - 
plication  to 


MESSRS.  RANDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-strcet‘ 
Westmiuster. 


BANKKUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Ensor,  Francis,  West  Bromwich,  engineer,  June  12,  at 
Oldbury. — Stevens,  William  Dixon,  Hull,  builder,  May  '2D, 
at  Hull. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

June  6,  J.  Pearse,  Torquay,  builder. — June  6,  C.  C 
Mercer,  Teigumuuth,  builder. 

SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

May  30,  R.  Marrable,  Forest-hill,  builder. — June  8,  G.  J 
Moor,  Asylum-road,  Old  Kent-read,  plumber. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

June  16,  B.  Hughes,  Wall  Heath  and  Kiugswinford, 
brick  and  tile  manufacturer. — June  16,  T.  and  W.  Short, 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Cheltenham,  timber  mer- 
chants.— June  6,  B.  Carter,  Ribbesford,  Worcestershire, 
timber  merchants. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

J.  Brockbank,  Carlisle,  timber  merchant,  div.  2s.  6d, — 
W.  White,  Poole,  builder,  div.  Is.  6d. — F.  W.  Monk, 
Davington,  near  Faversham,  brick  dealer,  div.  3s.  3J. — 
S.  Keetch,  Holloway,  carpenter,  div.  4s.  4d. — A.  Palmer, 
Hadlow,  Kent,  cai-penter,  div.  2s.  6d.,  any  Tuesday. — 
R,  Wrigley,  Oldham,  builder,  div.  3s.  lOd. 

PAB.TNEE.SHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Lipscombe  and  Tee,  Redhill,  Hants,  brick  manufacturers. 
— T.  and  H.  B.  Birmingham,  Broadclist,  Devon,  builders.— 
Jowett  and  Nicholl,  Halifax  and  Brighouse,  contractors. — 
Sutcliffe,  Dearnley,  and  Blakley,  Hudderstield,  con- 
tractors.— Wilkinson  and  Helm,  Pendleton,  near  Man- 
chester, builders. — Knell  & Son,  Stafford-place,  Wyndham- 
road,  Camberwell,  Amery’s-place,  Smirk’s-ruad,  Newing- 
ton, and  Walworth-common,  builders. — Brickies  and  Son, 
Woodbridge,  bricklayers.  — Crammond  and  Faulds, 
Cleator  Moor,  Cumberland,  engineers. — Whitworths  and 
Higginson,  Birmingham,  plumbers. — Orr  and  Birtweli. 
Hatton-garden  and  Bristol,  iron  merchants. — Ommanney 
and  Tatham,  Salford,  engineers.— J.  and  J.  Siddona^  West 
Bromwich,  iron-founders. 


The  Column  in  the  Place  Vendome  istobe  rebuilt, 
if  the  regime  of  M.  Thiers  lasts  long  enough. 

TheLondon  andNorth-Western  Railway  Company 
are  to  place  a statue  of  George  Stephenson  in  Euston- 
square,  London. 

Small-pox,  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases.— The  pre- 
disposition to  is  prevented  by  Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline. 
Agreeable,  vitalising,  and  invigorating,  its  effects  are 
remarkable  in  their  cure  and  prevention.  Take  it  as 
directed.  Sold  by  chemists  and  the  maker,  H.  Lamplough, 
113,  Holborn-hill.— [Advertisement.] 
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LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


METALS. 

Lead. 

Pig — Foreign  ....  per  ton 

£17  17  6 

£18  0 0 

,,  English  W.B.  . . 

do 

19  15  0 

20  0 0 

„ Lead  Co 

do 

19  0 0 

0 0 0 

„ Other  brands  . . 

do 

18  6 0 

18  10  0 

Sheet  Milled  .... 

do 

18  15  0 

19  0 0 

Shot,  Patent  .... 

do 

20  10  0 

21  0 0 

Red  or  minium  .... 

do 

20  10  0 

0 0 0 

Litharge,  W.B 

do 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

White  Dry 

do 

25  G 0 

0 0 0 

„ ground  in  oil  . . 

do 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

COPPER. 

British— Cake  & Ingot  . per  ton 

71  10  0 

72  0 0 

Best  Selected  .... 

do 

73  0 0 

74  0 0 

Sheet 

do 

74  0 0 

77  0 0 

Bottoms 

do 

79  0 0 

0 0 0 

Australian 

do 

72  0 0 

75  0 0 

Spanish  Cake  .... 

do 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  . . . 

do 

64  0 0 

65  10  0 

„ Refined  ingot  . . 

do 

70  0 0 

72  0 0 

Yellow  Metal  . . . . per  Ib. 

0 0 6f 

0 0 

Iron. 

Pig  in  Scotland,  ca.sh  . tier  ton 

£2  17  0 

£0  0 0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London  . 

do 

7 5 0 

7 10  0 

„ Wales  . 

do 

6 12  6 

6 15  0 

Staffordshire  .... 

do 

7 15  0 

8 5 0 

Rail,  in  Wales  .... 

do 

6 15  0 

7 0 0 

Sheets,  single  in  London 

do 

9 5 0 

10  5 0 

Hoops,  first  quality  . . 

do 

8 15  0 

9 5 0 

Nail  Rod 

do 

7 10  0 

7 15  0 

Swedish 

do 

9 15  0 

10  0 0 

Timber. 

Teak load 

12  5 0 

13  0 

Quebec,  red  pine  . . . 

„ 

3 15  0 

4 15 

„ yellow  pine 

„ 

4 5 0 

5 5 

Quebec  oak,  white  . . 

„ 

GOO 

6 5 

„ birch  .... 

3 10  0 

4 15 

,,  elm 

4 0 0 

4 10 

Dantzic  oak  .... 

4 15  0 

6 15 

„ fir 

2 10  0 

4 10 

Memel  fir 

2 10  0 

3 10 

Riga 

3 5 0 

3 10 

Swedish 

,, 

2 6 0 

2 15 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

„ 

4 0 0 

6 10 

„ yellow  pine  . . 

„ 

4 0 0 

6 10 

Oregon 

7 0 0 

9 0 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm. 

3 0 0 

5 0 

„ St.  Petershur 

5 6 0 

5 15 

Deals,  per  C.,  12ft.  by 
by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  . 

12  10  0 

18  0 0 

St.  John,  white  spruce 

12  10  0 

14  10  0 

Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 
Canada,  1st  quality  . . 

18  0 0 

19  10  0 

„ 2nd  do  . . . 

13  5 0 

14  0 0 

Archangel,  yellow  . . 

12  10  0 

14  10  0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow 

13  0 0 

13  10  0 

Finland 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 

Memel  and  Dantzic  . , 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  . . 

It 

8 10  0 

10  10  0 

„ white  . . 

8 10  0 

9 10  0 

Gefle,  yellow  .... 

10  10  0 

12  10  0 

Soderham 

8 10  0 

12  0 0 

Christiania,  per  C.,  12ft.  b 
3 by  9in.,  yellow  . . 
Other  Norway.  . . . 

11 

10  0 0 

12  10  0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 

Flooring  hoards,  pr  squar 
of  lin.,  first  yellow  . 

0 9 0 

0 10  0 

First  white 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

gecond  qualities  . . . 

11 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

Oils,  &o. 

Seal,  pale per  tun 

37  10  0 

0 0 0 

Sperm  body 

„ 

82  0 0 

0 0 0 

Cod 

,, 

.35  10  0 

0 0 0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pal® 

.34  0 0 

0 0 0 

Olive,  Gallipoli  . . . 

48  10  0 

0 0 0 

Oocoauut,  (jochin,  tun 

50  0 0 

0 0 0 

Palm,  fine 

37  0 0 

0 0 0 

Lins 

31  16  0 

32  0 0 

Rapesced,  Eng  pale 

„ 

44  10  0 

0 0 0 

Cottonseed 

>. 

27  0 0 

32  0 0 

Accidents  cause  loss  of  life 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OP  TIME. 
ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 
Provide  against  accidents  of  all  kinds  by  insuring  with  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6  Bs.  insures  £1,000  at 
Death,  or  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  week  for 
injury.  £.‘>6.5,000  have  been  paid  as  compensation,  one  out 
of  evei-y  'Twelve  Annual  Policyholders  becoming  a 
claimant  each  year. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway 
Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  offices,  64,  Corn- 
hill,  and  10,  Regent-street,  London. 

WILLL\M  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

OYAL  POLYTECHNIC.— WHITSUN 

HOLID-AYS. — ^Professor  Pepper's  "Trip  to  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Ireland;"  grand  Scenery  and 
Irish  Songs  by  Miss  Barth.— Great  Revival  of  Henry 
Bussell’s  Songs,  under  his  personal  kind  superintendence, 
with  grand  Scenic  and  Optical  Effects.  Vocalist,  Mr. 
Plumpton. — J.  L.  King,  Esq.,  “ On  Muscie  and  Muscular 
Power,"  illustrated  by  Herr  Willio,  the  wonderful  Con- 
tortionist and  Imitator  of  Birds  and  Animals.— Re-engage- 
ment of  E.  D.  Davies,  the  Premier  Ventriloquist.-— The 
Ghost  and  other  Entertainments  as  usual. — Admission 
One  Shilling.  Open  from  12  to  5 and  7 to  10. 

National  INSTITUTION  for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Physician — Dr.  BABR  MEADOWS,  49,  Dover-street, 
Piccadilly,  W. 

New  Patients  are  admitted  at  227,  Gray’s-inn-road, 
King’s-cj*oss,  W.C.,  on  Thursdays — Morning  at  Ten,  Even- 
ing from  Six  till  Nine, 

Also  at  the  City  Branch, 10.  Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  E.C., 
on  Wednesdays.  Sam(  hours. 

Average  number  of  i atients  under  treatment,  1,000 
weekly.  TUl»  AS  ROBINSON,  Hon  Sec. 


THE 

ENGLISH  MECHANIC 

AND  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE. 

WITH  WHICH  ARE  INCORPORATED 

“ The  Mechanic,”  “ Scientific  Opinion,”  and 
“ The  British  and  Foreign  Mechanic.” 
PRICE  TWOPENCE  WEEK!  Y. 
CONTENTS  OF  No.  332. 

ORIGINAL  ARTICLES:— 

Sketching  in  Oils — No.  1. 

Telescopic  Work  for  Moonlight  Evenings. 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  Mixtures. 

The  Production  of  Electricity  from  Mechanical  Force 
Without  the  Aid  of  Magnetism. 

Practical  Papers  on  Harmony. 

Tyiie-Composing  Machines. 

The  Applications  of  Vulcanised  Rubber  in  Mechanics. 
Asti’ouomical  Notes  for  June. 

The  Swiney  Lectures  on  Geology,  1S71. 

SELECTED  ARTICLES:— 

The  Compound  Steam-Engine, 

Notes  on  Development. 

SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES:— 

The  Institutiou  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

Royal  Society. 

LETTERS:— 

The  Telescope. 

Astronomical. 

The  Weather  Lessons  of  1871 — Letter  III. 

Stereotyping. 

Manganese  Cell, 

Fluid  Lenses. 

Reflecting  Telescopes. 

Telescope  Stands  and  Mounting, 

Manipulation  of  the  Microscope. 

The  Herschelian  Reflector. 

Microscopical  Objects. 

The  Registration  of  Shipping. 

Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Trees, 

Elastic  Woods. 

Cheap  Filter. 

Anti-Scorbutic  Fruit. 

Safety  Valve — To  “Ajax.** 

Lime  Light. 

Notes  on  Bees. 

Hydrophobia. 

Magnetic  Force,  &c. 

Rubber  Tires  for  Velocipedes. 

Aqueous  Vapour. 

On  the  Nature  of  Light. 

Crankless  Engine. 

Something  New  for  Photographers. 

“English  Mechanic”  Chuck. 

A Simple  Sash-Holder. 

Atlantic  Telegraph. 

Screw-chasiug  by  Hand. 

Zinc  Pipes  for  Organs. 

The  Organ — Replies  from  “ An  Adept.” 

Organ  Construction. 

The  Zodiacal  Light. 

Matriculation  at  the  London  University. 

My  Little  Battery. 

The  Coning  of  Railway  Wheels. 

Edinburgh  “English  Mechanic”  Society  of  Arts. 
Garden  Pirates. 

Oyster  Culture. 

Cutter  Bar  for  Slide-R-st  Turning. 

Magnetic  Engine,  Electric  Bells,  Carbon  Cylinder,  &e. 

Extracts  from  Correspondence. 

Replies  to  Queries. 

Queries. 

Useful  and  Scientific  Notes. 

Unnoticed  Queries. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Office — 31,  TA^^, stock-street,  Covent-garden. 
And  at  All  Boohsellers  and  Xewsagents^ 


PRIZE  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

TAND  R.  BOOTE  were  Awarded  by  the 

• Jurors  of  both  Class  10  and  35  of  the  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION  a Prize  Medal  for  their  Encaustic 
Tiles. 

For  Admirable  Treatment  and  Good  Design. 
ForNew  Processes  of  Manufacture  of  Encaustic  Tiles 
T.  and  R.  BOOTE,  by  their  Patent  Process,  are  making 
ENCAUSTIC  and  PLAIN  FLOORING  TILES  of  the 
hardest  texture  and  the  finest  colours  (equal  to  enamel 
tints),  which  can  be  inlaid  any  depth,  thereby  ensuring 
durability,  and  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  hitherto 
charged. 

FOR  CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  &c.,  &c. 
White  Glaze  Tiles,  both  for  in  and  outdoor  purposes, 
which  will  resist  the  severest  weather. 

Designs  and  Estimates  supplied  without  charge,  and 
experienced  pavers  sent  out  to  suit  purchasers. 

Address— T.  and  R.  BOOTE,  Waterloo  Potteries,  Burslem 


Reduced  fkices.  — d.  bower, 

GENERAL  MASON,  5,  Church-street,  Clapham 
road,  London,  S.W. 

Opening,  s.  d.  Marble. 

Bedroom  Chimneypicces  ...  2ft.  6in.  3 0 each...  lOs. 

8in.  Box  do.  3ft.  Oin.  5 G „ ...20s. 

lOin.  Truss  do.  3ft.  Oin.  11  C „ ...  38s. 

Head  and  Foot  Stone,  50s 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


A TCIILEY’S  BUILDERS’ PRICE  BOOK 

J\,  FOR  1871.  Price  4s. ; per  post,  4s.  2d. ; revised  and 
greatly  improved  under  new  management. 


KENT  & Co.,  Paternoster-row,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers. 


Price  2s.,  red  roan,  post  free  52  halfpenny  stamps. 

HOPPUS’S  MEASURER,  Enlarged  and 

Revised.  Showing,  at  sight,  the  Solid  or  Super- 
llciai  Contents  (and  consequently  the  value)  of  any  Piece 
or  Quantity  of  Square  or  Round  Timber,  either  standifig 
or  Felled;  also  of  Stone,  Board,  Glass,  &c.,  made  use  of  in 
the  Erecting  or  Repairing  of  aay  Building,  &c.  Contrived 
to  answer  all  the  occasions  of  gentlemen  and  artificers  far 
beyond  anjdhing  yet  extant,  the  contents  being  in  feet, 
inches,  and  twelfth-parts  of  an  inch,  with  a copious 
introductory  Explanation  of  the  Several  Tables,  showing 
the  excellence  of  this  new  method  of  measuring.  Edited 
by  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON. 

FREDERICK  WABNE  & Co.,  Bedford-st.,  Covent-g,arden 


LIFE  OF  BRUNEL,  THE  ENGINEER. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo.  with  Portrait,  -5  Plates,  and  22  Wood- 
cut  Illustrations,  price  21s.  cloth. 

The  life  of  isambard  kingdom 

BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer.  By  ISAMBARD  BRU- 
NEL, B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ely. 

“ A contribution  of  no  ordinary  value  to  our  profes- 
sional literature.” — “ Builder.” 

“To  civil  engineers  this  Life  is  fraught  with  instruc- 
tion, while  the  general  public  will  And  it  in  many  things 
of  no  common  interest.” — “ Daily  News.” 

“ Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  whose  works  are  rail- 
ways, bridges,  viaducts,  and  steamships,  is  well  entitled 
to  the  exhaastive  biography  in  which  his  son  recoz*ds  the 
incidents  of  his  Father’s  Life,  and  catalogues  and  explains 
his  professional  achievements.” — “ Westminster  Review.”’ 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


JOHNSON  S LAW  OF  PATENTS. 

Just  Published,  in  12mo.,  Price  Is.,  cloth. 

A CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  LAW  connected 

with  LETTERS  P.ATENT  for  INVENTIONS.  By 
JAMES  JOHNSON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  and  J.  HENRY  JOHNSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
Solicitor  and  Patent  Agent,  Lincoln’s  lun-flelds  and  Glas- 
gow ; Authors  of  “ The  Patentees’  Manual’’ 

London : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  & Co.,  Paternoster-row- 


Now  ready,  two  vols.  demy  8vo.,  containing  1,100  pages- 
and  3.3  Plates,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  £2  2s. 

The  handbook  of  specifica- 

TIONS.  Illustrated  by  Precedents  of  Buildings- 
actually  executed  by  eminent  Architects  and  Engineers. 
Preceded  by  a Preliminary  Essay,  aud  Skeletons  of  Spe- 
cifications and  Contracts,  &c.  By  Professor  T.  L.  DONALD- 
SON, President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
&c.  With  a Review  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  &c.  By  W. 
CUNNINGHAM  GLEN,  Barrister-at-Law. 

London : LOCK  W OOD  & Co,,  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  E.O. 


The  TRADES’  ACUMEN : a Table  for 

readily  Ascertaining  the  number  of  yards,  feet,, 
inches,  and  parts  in  anything  that  requires  measuring 
No  trade  should  be  without  it.  Post  free  for  13  receipt 
stamps. 

Published  and  Sold  by  S.  FUNKENSTEIN,  25,  Great 
Queen-street,  Holboru. 


Now  Ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  illustrated  by  forty-eight 
plates,  and  numerous  wood  engravings,  18s. 

ELE^iIENTARY  principles  of  car- 
pentry, by  THOM.'VS  TREDGOLD,  revised  from 
the  original  edition,  anl  partly  re-written,  h3’  J.  T.  Hurst. 
London : E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-crosss. 


Just  published. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  tran- 
sitional PERIOD  of  BRITISH  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. A series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Carved  Work 
of  the  Transitional  Period,  taken  from  the  Pier,  Capi- 
tals, Doorways,  and  Arcades  of  the  principal  churches  of 
that  period  in  the  'United  Kin^om  (by  EDMUND 
SHARPE,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.),  in  three  numbers.  No.  1 
Imperial  4to.,  forty-two  Lithographic  plates,  21s. 

London : E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross.  Birming- 
ham: S.  BIRBECK. 


Sewage  irrigation  and 

DOWN'WARD  FILTR  JTION.— A paper  on  the 
SELECTION  aud  PREPARATION  of  SUIT.\BLE  LAND, 
read  at  Maidstone,  Nov.,  1870,  by  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DEN- 
TON, C.E.  One  Shilling  by  post. 

E.  B.  SMITH,  Maidstone  Journal  Office,  Maidstone, 


£50000 


READY  to  be  ADVANCED 


ENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold 
■ Leasehold  Prop’srty.  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceed- 
g flftsen,  the  Mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal 
onthly  Instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a small 
•emium)  6 per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.  Apply  to 


Offices,  4,  Ludgate-hill,  Loudon,  E.C. 

Not®. More  than  One  Million  and  a Half  Pounds  Ster* 

ling  have  been  advanced  upon  House  Property  alone.  / 
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THE  WRECK  OF  PARIS. 

"pARIS  is  wrecked ! The  monumental 
^ city  of  Europe  has  fallen,  amid  terror 
and  barbarism.  It  is  hardly  possible,  at  a 
glance,  to  compass  the  ruin  which  has  been 
made.  The  great  and  stately  pillar  in  the 
Place  Vendome — a hollow  column  of  stone, 
encased  by  a skin  of  bronze — has  gone  down  ; 
the  historical  Tuileries  is  burnt ; tliat  fairy- 
like Sainte  Chapelle  has  vanished  ; the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  the  Hotel  de  Uieu  remain  only  in 
fragments  ; the  Louvre  has  been  battered  out 
of  its  new  beauty  ; Notre  Dame  has  had  a 
bare  escape  ; the  Luxembourg  is  blown  ujd  ; 
all  those  si^lendid  architectural  streets,  which 
were  the  pride  of  the  Imperial  capital  a few 
months  ago,  are  shattered,  defaced,  and 
mutilated  beyond  recognition.  Paris  has  lost, 
within  a month,  more  than  centuries  have 
built,  more  than  Imperialism,  Royalty,  or 
Republicanism  can  ever — did  it  last  a tliou- 
sand  years — replace.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
public  works  of  the  Third  Napoleon,  and, 
connecting  them  with  the  works  of  the  past, 
see  what  these  patriots  of  the  day  have  done. 
No  sovereign,  certainly,  ever  rivalled  him  in 
the  magnificence,  extent,  and  utility  of  his  im- 
provements. The  most  vast  was  the  junction 
of  those  two  unparalleled  palaces,  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre,  completing  an  edifice  un- 
equalled in  the  world,  though  noAv  mangled 
and  dilapidated,  to  the  peiqjetual  shame  of 
France.  The  old  Louvre,  or  Louveterie,  a 
quadrangular  building,  with  conical  capped 
towers,  similar  to  those  which  crown  the 
opposite  Conciergerie,  was  demolished  by 
Francis  I.,  in  1528.  But  that  was  the  so- 
called  time  of  chivalry,  when  ladies  were  not 
welcome  at  court.  Upon  a change  of  man- 
ners, a change  in  architecture  took  place; 
there  were  wide  staircases,  sumptuous  halls, 
lofty  windows.  Grand  galleries  were  built  for 
noble  promenades  ; but  the  first  Bonaparte, 
all-powerful  though  he  was  assumed  to  be, 
did  not  succeed  with  his  idea.  Between 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  lay  a broad 
debateable  ground,  occupied  by  the  vast 
hotels  of  the  Dukes  of  Longueville  and  the 
Elbceuf  family,  and  the  stables  of  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans.  Napoleon  III.  cleared  away 
these  obstructions,  opened  up  the  Place  Ven- 
dome, linked  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  with  the 
Boulevards  by  a series  of  brilliant  streets, 
and  erected  splendours  incomparable.  There 
never  reigned,  as  we  have  said,  a monarch 
since  Augustus  who  felt  a deeper  sympathy 
with  the  architect.  He  carried  a double  line 
of  galleries  between  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Louvre,  sweeping  away  every  impediment. 
But  the  Tuileries — a ruin  now — calls  for  more 
particular  notice,  in  its  devastation,  than 
even  the  great  Palace  of  Pictures  itself.  No 
edifice  in  Europe  was  more  truly  palatial. 
Those  buildings  enclosing  the  square  of  the 
Carousel  engaged  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
sculptors  for  several  years  upon  their  ex- 
ternal decoration  alone.  What  must  have 
been  the  lavishment  of  beautiful  work  in  the 
interior  ? And  what  the  ferocity  which  has 
destroyed  it  all — the  noble  Pavilion  de  Rohan, 
with  its  graceful  watch-tower  ; the  grand 
facade  of  the  Imperial  Library  ; the  mighty 
Hall  of  the  State,  a mass  of  marble  and 
gilding,  upon  which  four  thousand  masons 
and  decorators  worked  for  a year ; all  have 
disappeared,  sacrificed  to  the  savage  passions 
of  an  ill-inspired  mob,  which  will  one  day 
regret  what  it  has  done.  The  madness  that 
prompted  this  destruction  is  utterly  unin- 
telligible. We  can  understand  the  overthrow 
of  Imperial  and  Royal  effigies,  offensive  to 
some  sentiment  of  the  hour  ; but  why  de- 
throne the  typical  representations  of  Ijyons 
and  Strasbourg,  Havre  and  Marseilles  ? 
Whatever  else  he  did,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
changed  from  ugliness  into  nobility  many  a 


Parisian  aspect,  as  did  his  predecessors ; the 
grounds  of  the  Capucin  Friars  into  the 
sparkling  Rue  do  la  Paix  ; tlie  Jacobin  and 
I'enillares  into  the  Rue  Rivoli,  beloved  of 
Englishmen  ; the  mouldering  Abbaye  of  S. 
lilartin  into  the  flonservatoire  des  Arts ; 
the  hideous  old  Nuniiery  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Magloirc  into  the  spacious  Rue 
Rambuteau.  'Phe  exquisite  tower  of  S.  Clo- 
tilde  rises  where  the  Convents  of  Bellechasse 
and  the  Carmelites  used  to  darken  their 
neighbourhood;  or,  we  should  say,  rose,  for 
it  has  fallen  amid  the  fires  of  the  Commune. 
The  Market  of  the  Carines,  where,  in  1793. 
the  priests  were  massacred,  has  been  resumed 
for  its  original  purpose.  The  obelisk  “of 
Pity,”  which  stood  where  the  guillotine  was 
erected  “for  permanent  use,”  has  fallen. 
The  Covent  Garden  of  Paris — the  Market  of 
the  Innocents — innocents  much  to  be  pitied  in 
these  early  days  of  June — was  tuimed  into  a 
fortress  by  the  insurgents,  and  its  railway 
carried  out  guns  instead  of  butter.  However, 
a restoration  is  promised ; and,  while  noticing 
this  point  in  the  ruined  architectui’c  of  Paris, 
we  may  as  well  observe  that  the  arches  of 
the  underground  halles  or  markets,  which 
are  only  one  brick  in  thickness,  and  each  of 
which  springs  from  four  iron  pillars,  e.xhibit 
a most  remarkable  appearance  ; the  weight 
they  support  is  almost  incredible  to  an  un- 
scientific eye.  But  we  are  referring  now 
more  particularly  to  the  recent  devastations. 
In  noHiing  has  the  municipiality  of  Paris, 
notwithstanding  its  irreligious  traditions, 
been  more  liberal  than  in  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  churches.  Besides  the 
Madeleine,  which  the  first  Napoleon  built — 
less,  however,  as  a sacred  edifice  than  as  a 
temple  of  glory — the  enrichments  of  S. 
Clotilde,  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris — Victor  Hugo’s 
Notre  Dame — andS.  Genevieve,  all  destroyed 
or  mutilated  now,  have  added  to  the  pride  of 
the  ancient  capital  which  not  time,  or  wealth, 
or  love  can  ever  restore.  Parisian  artists 
were  filling  with  ornament  every  niche  of  S. 
Eustache— that  Gothic  jewel — -when  the 
reign  of  sacrilege  began ; and  S.  Roch 
was  about  to  enjoy  a rejuvenescence  when 
the  hideous  anarchy  strij^ped  its  altars  and 
defiled  its  walls.  Now,  let  us  see  what 
Paris  has  lost.  The  Tuileries  has  been 
the  principal  sacrifice.  It  was  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old ; its  fa9ade  — a 
thousand  feet  long — was  incomparably  the 
finest  in  Europe  ; in  gorgeousness  of  deco- 
ration its  interior  was  equally  unsurpassed. 
In  fact,  not  even  the  Hall  of  Apollo,  in  the 
Louvre — dazzling  though  it  be — approached 
the  Hall  of  IMarshals,  with  its  clusters  of 
busts  and  portraits,  its  Spartan  Caryatides,  its 
ceiling  of  mythology,  its  wondrous  chimney- 
pieces  in  marble  yellowed  by  time,  and  its 
dainty  little  chambers,  in  any  of  which  the 
Goddess  of  Love  might  have  forgotten  her 
Immortality.  It  has  vanished,  and  can  never 
be  restored  ; but  what  a revolution ! Paris 
without  the  Tuileries ! Imagine  London 
without  IVestminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Nelson  Monument, 
Regent  and  Oxford-streets,  and  the  Marble 
Arch,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
disaster  which  has  befallen  the  once  proudest 
and  to-day  the  most  pitiable  city  of  the 
earth.  There  is  consolation,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  the  Louvre  has  been  spared.  It 
was  the  second  Vatican  of  Europe.  The 
Vatican  itself,  though  on  a larger  scale,  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  archi- 
tectural splendour — though  Sir  George  Head 
thought  otherwise — and  as  for  its  contents, 
they  were  unparalleled  and  priceless.  Why, 
the  stooping  Venus,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the 
Psyche,  the  Venus  of  Arles,  the  Wounded 
Amazon,  and  the  Ariadne  were  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  human  taste  if  the  art  of  sculpture 
no  longer  existed.  The  pictures,  of  course, 
which  the  Communists  were  eager  to  destroy, 
are  almost  above  admiration — a phrase  jus- 
tifiable, perhaps,  if  we  refer  to  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Marriage  in  Cana,  Murillo’s 


Assumption,  the  Salutation  of  Mary,  ami 
Lot  attended  by  the  Angels,  d'he  arcldtec- 
ture  of  this  ediilco  is  of  the  grandest  type. 
Not  so  much  is  to  be  said  of  the  luixem- 
bourg,  though  we  have  always  found  de- 
light in  its  quaint  chambers,  not  unlike 
those  at  Fontainbleau  and  Hampton  Court, 
but  infinitely  more  ornate.  It  was  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  so 
far  successful  that  it  did  not  resemble  the 
original  in  the  least  degree,  being  a mass  of 
rustic  masonry,  with  a fanciful  clock-tower, 
and  a painted  coui-t,  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
Munich,  and  galleries  allame  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  in  gold  and  crimson.  'I'lie 
Commune  must  have  been  carried  back  in 
memory,  when  it  blew  up  this  building,  to 
the  days  when  Marshal  Ney  was  shot  in  the 
garden  behind  it,  which  is,  at  present,  dedi- 
cated to  students,  damsels,  and  the  cnn-ccai. 
Passing  along,  we  doubt  whether  IMr.  Ruskin 
himself  could  describe  the  luxury  of  La  Sainte 
Chaiielle — perfect  as  a shrine  : the  artists 
must  have  been  worshipping  while  they 
reared  it.  It  is  vain,  at  this  time,  to  deplore 
S.  Cloud.  The  old  Palace  of  the  Bishops 
of  Pai’is  is  irretrievably  wrecked — a mere 
shell,  though  never  to  be  blotted  out  from 
French  history.  There  Henry  III.  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Jacques  Clemart ; there  Henrietta  of 
Orleans,  daughter  of  our  First  Charles,  died 
in  the  agonies  of  poison ; thence  the  famous  five 
hundred  were  expelled  by  Napoleon  I. ; and 
there  was  Queen  Victoria  lodged  in  1855 — 
only  a few  fractured  and  tottering  walls  re- 
main. The  Hotel  de  Ville,  again,  is  a terrible 
loss,  in  point  of  architecture,  to  Paris.  We 
commonly  hear  of  it  as  a new  structure,  not 
historically  interesting.  The  contrary  is  the 
truth.  You  may  touch  stones  beneath  that 
frescoed  roof  which  were  laid  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All  Parisian 
history— as  told  so  vividly  and  remorselessly 
by  the  Parisian  Dulaure — groups  itself  about 
that  pile  of  art  and  allegory.  The  first  Com- 
mune— that  of  even  a bloodier  memory  than 
the  last — held  its  assemblies  there.  The 
rooms  in  this  building  were  the  most  brilliant 
in  all  brilliant  Paris  ; they  accommodated 
thousands  of  guests ; it  took  five  thousand 
tapers  and  a hundred  chandeliers  to  light 
them  for  banquets  or  a ball.  The  place  of 
Parisian  festivity  is  a mound  of  ruins  and 
ashes.  Indeed,  only  two  familiar  localities 
a25pear  to  have  been  intentionally  spared — 
for  Notre  Dame  was  saved  by  accident — Pere 
la  Chaise  and  the  Morgue.  This  is  history, 
with  a vengeance,  commenting  upon  itself. 


OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION 
OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Second  Notice. 

TN  taking  up  our  criticism  of  the  oil  pictures 
of  the  Royal  Academy  where  we  left  off 
in  gallery  IV.,  we  are  insensibly  reminded  of 
the  last  occupants  of  the  room — namely,  the 
fine  works  by  the  Dutch  painters  hung  here 
in  the  winter  during  the  Old  blasters’  Exhi- 
bition. It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  for  om* 
modern  English  school  to  enter  the  lists 
with  such  wonderful  masters  of  execution  as 
the  Dutch  painters ; and  yet  there  is  one 
point  in  the  English  execution  which  gives  us 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  school — namely,  its 
variety,  and  the  many  different  ways  by 
which  the  jiainters  strive  to  get  at  their 
effects.  This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the 
larger  number  of  the  artists  of  the  French 
school,  who  aim  in  their  work  at  a grand 
coup,  and  strive  to  paint  by  a happy  onceness, 
thus  giving,  in  successful  cases,  a verve  and 
dash  to  their  pictures  very  taking  when 
first  seen,  but  when  practised  by  so  many 
ajit  to  pall  upon  the  taste.  We  doubt,  too,  if 
this  method  of  painting,  though  it  certainly 
conforms  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  as 
such  will  be  admired  by  many  among  us,  has 
been  followed  by  the  very  greatest  colourists 
of  jiast  times.  Did  not  Ostade  among  the 
Dutchmen,  and  the  Venetians,  with  Titian  at 
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tlicii-  litaJ,  get  their  luminous  flesh  tints,  and 
varied  and  brilliant  colouring,  by  many  dif- 
ferent grounds  prepared  for  after-glazings  and 
seumhlings,  and  delicate  manipulations  of 
colour.  And  can  we  doubt  that  their  method 
if  in'operly  i)\arsucd  would  he  more  effective 
tlian  the  dash  system  now  so  largely  obtaining 
among  the  admirers  of  the  French  school?  We 
believe  not,  but  then  we  also  believe  and  hope 
that  English  artists  will  continue  to  try  both 
ways  at  least,  and,  by  varieties  of  method,  stir 
up  one  another  to  continned  efforts  after  what 
is  best.  A work  almost  Dutch  in  finish,  and 
a quaint  and  clever  eonception,  while  as  a 
piece  of  quiet  coloeiring  it  is  extremely  effec- 
tive, is  No.  241,  “ Friends,”  by  Eyre  Crowe. 
The  different  aspects  of  the  backs  of  the 
staunch  old  tjuakers  waiting  for  the  spirit  to 
move  them  in  their  particularly  ugly  meeting- 
house are  given  with  comic  minuteness.  As 
the  painters  would  say,  IMr.  Crowe  has  made 
a hit  by  this  work.  It  will  raise  his  reputa- 
tion, and  give  him  a fresh  start  in  his  jirofes- 
sion.  IVe  are  glad  to  meet  with  another 
work  by  Fagerlin,  for  we  remember  his 
picture  called  “Jealousy”  with  so  much 
pleasure.  In  No.  250,  “ Grandparents’  First 
Visit,”  the  painter  shows  the  same  apprecia- 
tion of  rustic  life  as  formerly.  He  paints 
truthfully  and  carefully,  and  his  details, 
though  kept  subordinate  to  the  whole,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  actions  of  the 
grandparents  are  very  characteristic — observe 
the  wonderful  bonnet  of  the  old  Avoman,  and 
the  complacent  attitude  of  the  father  of  the 
baby,  who  stands  at  the  left  hand  of  the 
picture  grinding  the  coffee.  Another  picture 
of  much  comic  humour  is  “ Eobbers  Dividing 
the  Plunder,”  No.  251,  by  the  veteran  Aca- 
demician Webster.  Three  boys  are  sharing- 
some  very  green  apifles  stolen  from  a neigh- 
bouring orchard.  One  of  them,  who  has 
begun  to  try  the  taste  of  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
contradicts,  by  his  facial  contortions,  the 
well-known  proverb  that  “stolen  goods  are 
sweet.”  Mr.  Wells  has  a good  portrait 
in  this  room  of  Mr.  Buxton,  M.P.,  who 
must  be  rather  a difficult  subject  to  paint 
from.  Mr.  Storey’s  “Lessons,”  No.  277,  is 
full  of  light,  but  the  faces  of  the  children  are 
rather  carelessly  finished.  “The  Hill  at 
Norwich — Market  Day,”  by  F.  B.  Barwell, 
is,  in  choice  of  subject,  above  the  average, 
and  in  painting  a great  improvement  on  this 
artist’s  usiial  pictures.  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  background  contrasts  well  Avith  the 
plain  but  comfortable  red  brick  houses  in  the 
middle  distance.  The  cattle  in  the  foreground 
are  “ lean  kine,”  and  as  such  not  beautiful 
to  look  upon,  but  Ave  belicAm  that  such  stock 
only  are  sold  in  the  NorAvich  market.  Mr. 
Poole’s  beautiful  picture  of  the  “Death  of 
Imogene,”No.  312,  occupies  a central  position 
in  the  gallery.  It  is  a Avork  full  of  tender 
poetical  feeling.  There  is  a charming  sim- 
plicity in  the  actions  of  the  two  youths  who 
bring  flowers  to  strCAv  over  their  sister.  Her 
position  implies  rest  after  utter  weariness,  and 
her  figure  is  a capital  bit  of  foreshortening. 
The  subdued  sunlight  of  the  picture  is  very 
charming.  A curious  contrast  to  this  work 
is  “ The  Somnambulist,”  No.  313,  by  Millais,  a 
girl  Avalking  along  the  cliffs  in  her  nightdress, 
on  Avhich  the  moonlight  is  streaming.  Her 
face  betrays  a sort  of  Aveird  dreaminess,  but 
it  also  might  have  been  painted  from  a par- 
ticularly stupid  person.  Mr.  Sant's  diploma 
Avork,  “The  Schoolmaster’s  Daughter,”  finds 
a place  in  this  gallery.  There  are  also 
several  small  piictures  of  great  merit.  Tavo 
very  good  Avorks  by  Frere;  No.  306,  “A 
Sketch,”  by  Biller;  No.  321,  “Housekeepers 
Alarmed,”  by  F.  D.  Hardy  ; and  No.  259, 
“ Mustering  for  a Kaid  Over  the  Border,’’ by 
F.  IVeekes,  are  all  Avorthy  of  study.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  Avork  in  Gallery  V.  is 
No.  359,  “ Contadine  in  S.  Petei-’s,  Rome,”  by 
K.  IlalsAA-elle.  Though  rather  too  scenic  in 
treatment,  it  is  poAverfully  painted,  Avith 
feeling  for  brilliant  colour.  The  peasants 
betray  more  surjArise  than  reverence  for  the 
sacred  edifice.  Mr.  IlalsAvelle  has  omitted 


the  sentiment,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
e.xtcrior  rendering  of  the  subject.  No.  348, 
“A  Rainy  Day,”  by  Peter  Graham,  is  very 
clever  indeed  ; but  Ave  i-ather  agree  Avith  an 
unknoAvn  critic  behind  us  at  the  Academy, 
Avho  pronounced  the  picture  “too  AA^et  to 
hang  in  one’s  room.”  “The  tiourse  of  a 
Lover  Never  Rims  Smooth,”  No.  428,  by  H. 
B.  Roberts — a young  man  in  the  costume  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  carrying  a 
large  nosegay  to  his  mistress,  pursued  by 
some  geese,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to 
frighten  them  aAvay  Avith  his  umbrella — is 
well  jAainted.  ]\Ir.  Pettie’s  principal  picture. 
No.  501,  “Scene  in  the  Temple  Garden,” 
finds  a place  in  Gallery  VI.  It  is  rather  un- 
interestingly treated,  and  though  the  painter 
has  given  good  expression  to  the  faces  of 
IVarwick  and  Somerset,  as  a whole  the  Avork 
is  not  impressive.  No.  406,  “ April  Skies,” 
by  Vicat  Cole,  is  essentially  refreshing  to 
look  on.  It  is  painted  Avith  great  vigour,  and 
is  thoroughly  English  in  feeling.  Another 
original  work  is  No.  490,  “ A Chapter  from 
Pamela,”  by  G.  II.  Bough  ton  ; the  figures 
are  graceful,  and  the  clover  field  capitally 
painted.  No.  472,  “ The  Daily  Governess,"’ 
lAy  J.  Green,  is  a small  work,  but  has  much 
to  recommend  it  in  its  truthful  treatment. 
On  entering  the  next  gallery  a sort  of  sur- 
prise awaits  us,  for  here  all  the  light  pictures 
have  been  placed  together.  It  is  a matter 
of  doubt  Avhether  this  is  the  right  plan,  but 
we  think,  on  the  Avhole,  it  is  the  best  one  for 
those  works  painted  in  a light  key,  as  they 
do  not  harm  one  another,  and  one  alone  here 
and  there  upon  the  Avails  of  the  Academy  is 
apt  to  look  flat  and  poor,  Avhile  at  the  same 
time  it  tells  upon  the  eye  as  a spot  and  takes 
the  colour  out  of  any  dark  picture  placed 
near  it.  Perhaps  the  most  talented  painter 
of  this  scale  of  colour  is  J.  C.  Moore  ; he 
contributes  two  graceful  figures,  one  in  pale 
blue  drapery,  the  other  in  light  sea  green, 
entitled,  “Battledore,”No.597,and  “Shuttle- 
cock,” No.  601.  Both  are  eminently  suited 
for  decorative  purposes,  but  Avith  faces  care- 
fully finished  and  delicately  wrought.  Be- 
tAveen  these  figures  is  placed  Mr.  Barclay’s 
principal  work.  No.  598,  “ The  Steps  of  Ana 
Capri,”  as  steep  as  Jacob’s  Ladder,  with  the 
peasants  going  up  and  down.  The  same 
artist  has  another  clever  work  in  this  room, 
a snow  scene,  some  girls  feeding  deer  from 
the  steps  of  a Tudor  house  ; the  deep  colour 
of  the  red  bricks  against  the  snoAV  is  capitally 
given.  We  have  not  much  sympathy  for 
IMr.  W.  B.  Richmond’s  large  work,  “Bowl- 
players  it  is  decorative  and  uninteresting. 
Of  course  it  is  talented,  but  who  would  care 
for  it  in  a room  ? This  painter  has  a very 
good  portrait  of  Lady  F.  Cavendish,  No.  530, 
which  gives  us  far  greater  pleasure  as  a bit 
of  painting  than  his  more  ambitious  pic- 
ture. Mr.  Brett  sends  tAvo  of  his  eccen- 
tric landscapes,  executed  seemingly  with 
the  point  of  a pin  as  to  finish.  His  largest 
work.  No.  522,  “The  British  Channel, 
seen  from  the  Dorsetshire  Cliffs,”  dis- 
plays nothing  but  a fine  bit  of  sea,  most 
intense  in  colour,  Avith  a fine  expanse  of  sky. 
Another  landscape  of  quite  a different  calibre, 
but  very  good  in  colour,  is  No.  555,  “The 
Milkmaid’s  Song  to  Isaak  Walton,”  by  W. 
Field.  The  pleasant  flat  meadoAv,  reaching 
aAvay  to  the  I'iver,  and  the  old  angler  Avith 
his  companion  sitting  under  a tree,  listening 
to  the  pretty  gii-l’s  song,  make  up  a charming- 
idyll  of  rural  life.  Mr.  Hayllar’s  picture. 
No.  557,  “ The  Eve  of  the  'Wedding,”  is  a 
very  crude  bit  of  colour  and  vulgar  in  feeling ; 
Ave  expect  better  things  from  him.  No.  561, 
“ At  the  Shrine,”  by  C.  Henry,  is  clever,  but 
too  close  a copy  of  the  art  of  the  Belgian 
painter,  Baron  Leys.  IMr.  Henry  displays 
more  originality  in  his  landscapes.  In  the 
tenth  room  IMr.  Millais  has  the  portrait  of  a 
lady  made  into  a subject  jAicture  by  its  title, 
“Yes  or  no?”  Mr.  Israel’s  picture,  called'*  Hoav 
Bereft !”  the  coffin  of  the  father  of  a family 
being  carried  out  of  the  cottage  door,  leaving 
his  weeping-  family  to  silent  despair,  has  all 


the  pathetic  qualities  in  it  for  Avhich  this 
painter  is  so  justly  famous.  No.  1036, 
“Among  Our  Ancestors,”  by  G.  Kilburne,  a 
lady  shoAving  the  old  family  portraits  to  her 
little  son,  is  well  painted,  and  nice  in  colour 
Mr.  D.  T.  White  has  found  a very  good  sub- 
ject in  “Dr.  Johnson  at  Rehearsal,”  No.  1079, 
and  has  carried  it  out  in  a conscientious 
manner.  No.  1049,  “ Come  Back,”  by  Briton 
Riviere,  is  very  touching.  The  faitliful  old 
dog  Avelcoming  back  the  poor  fallen  girl  is 
excellently  painted.  Mr.  Robert  Leslie  has 
a very  capital  bit  of  sea  in  this  room. 
No.  1085,  “On  the  Thames,  Erith  Reach;” 
he  has  caught  the  passing  swell  of  the  Avaves 
just  as  a steamer  has  gone  by.  No.  1096, 
“ Gold,”  by  A.  II.  Tourrier,  is  a clever  AAwk. 
The  Lecture-room,  second  only  in  size  to 
the  great  room,  contains  many  important 
Avorks  this  year.  The  centre  of  one  side 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  Linnell’s  fine  land- 
scape, No.  1119,  “ Shelter.”  Over  this  is 
placed  Mr.  Orchardson’s  large  picture  “ In 
S.  IMark’s,  Venice.”  Though  well  acquainted 
Avith  S.  IMark’s,  Ave  camiot  make  out  either 
the  point  of  vieAV  the  artist  has  chosen  or  the 
perspective.  He  has  also  failed  to  give  the 
sort  of  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  colour  of 
the  roof.  No.  1118,  “ Cleobulus  Instructing 
his  Daughter,  Cleobouline,”  by  Mr.  Leighton, 
is  very  beautiful  in  colour,  and  has  the  reality 
of  truth  impressed  on  it.  Doubtless  the  in- 
terior has  been  painted  from  some  modern 
Greek  house.  The  girl  is  altogether  charm- 
ing. Mr.  Calthrop’s  picture,  No.  1113,  from 
The  School  for  Scandal,  “A  Wine  Party,” 
though  an  unpleasant  subject,  is  very  care- 
fully painted.  “ A Surrey  Sunset,”  by  J.  C. 
Adams,  though  placed  too  high  to  be  Avell 
seen,  is  a landscape  of  more  than  average 
merit.  Mr.  Watson  may  also  be  congratulated 
on  his  truthful  and  conscientious  little  picture, 
No.  1143,  “ Cottage  Exterior,  Surrey.”  Mr. 
B.  Riviere  has  some  qualities  in  common  with 
Landseer,  one  of  them  being  his  power  of 
giving  almost  human  expression  to  his  animals 
Avithout  detracting  from  their  merits  as  ani- 
mals. Observe  the  different  characters  of 
the  swine.  In  No.  1156,  “ Circe  and  the 
Friends  of  Ulysses,”  each  one  has  an  indi- 
viduality of  its  OAvn,  and  may  be  examined 
separately.  The  one  failure  in  the  picture  is 
Circe  ; she  looks  like  a little  village  maiden 
rather  than  an  enchantress.  There  is  a want 
of  elevation  about  her  figure  generally  which 
mars  the  effect  of  an  other  Avise  very  clever  Avork. 
M.  Hebert’s  grand  picture,  “The  Morning  and 
the  Evening  of  Life,”  is  painted  with  great 
vigour.  It  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
English  art  students,  for  there  is  something 
almost  solemn  in  its  conception.  Another 
very  poAverfid  conception  is  the  new  Associate, 
Mr.  Walker’s  picture,  “At  the  Bar,”  a woman 
Avaiting  to  hear  her  sentence  with  a dreary 
and  almost  hopeless  expression  of  countenance, 
and  a jailor  nearly  overcome  by  weariness 
beloAv.  Though  painted  on  rather  too  dark  a 
scale,  and  from  this  circumstance  seen  with 
difficulty  in  an  Exhibition,  it  is  a fine  and 
original  picture,  and  displays  Mr.  Walker’s 
varied  powers  from  its  very  difference  from 
his  other  works.  Among  other  clever  pictures 
in  this  room  are  No.  1160,  “ An  Arab  Patri- 
arch,” by  J.  E.  Hodgson ; No  1172,  “ The 
Guide,”  by  A.  H.  Tourrier  ; and  No.  1173, 
“The  Betting  Ring,”  by  II.  C.  Selous. 


ALBERT  DURER,  AND  HOW  TO 
WORK  IN  HIS  WWY. 

IN  this  number  of  the  Building  News  avc 
present  our  readers  with  a perfect  fac 
simile  of  one  of  the  great  engravings  of 
Albert  Diirer.  It  is  given  Avith  the  tAvofold 
object  of  showing  to  the  art  public  the  true 
value  of  original  hand-AVork  by  the  artist 
himself,  and  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
the  art  student  a few  hints  on  clrawing. 
This  fine  engraving  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways,  from  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
figures,  from  the  inventive  power  shown  in 
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the  accessories,  and  from  the  strange  tand 
mystical  way  in  which  the  idea  sought  to  ho 
reijresented  is  carried  out.  It  is  worth  all 
the  attention  which  the  student  of  art  can 
give  to  it,  and  we  propose  to  offer  a few 
hints  as  to  how  he  may  profit  hy  the  study  of 
it  We  can  only  guide  the  student  for 
little  space  on  his  rvay,  hy  comparisons  with 
other  artists’  works,  and  hy  hints  to  him  as  to 
what  he  should  himself  do,  and  how  he 
should,  as  we  think,  best  go  to  work  to  do 
likewise.  Let  us  remind  him  tliat  this  is  Iona 
fide  work,  and  that  Albert  Durer  himself  is 
the  teacher. 

The  subject  of  tlie  drawing,  as  all  will  at 
once  see,  is  from  the  Apocalypse  of  S. 
John,  ami  it  realised  to  the  mind  of  Diirer 
the  vision  seen  by  the  Apostle,  and  described 
in  the  P’irst  Chapter  of  Revelations,  from  the 
Wth  to  the  20th  verses.  Nothing  can  be 
more  literal  than  his  rendering  of  the  sacred 
text.  The  “ Son  of  Man,”  with  the  sword 
proceeding  out  of  his  mouth,  and  holding  in 
his  left  hand  the  Book,  and  in  his  right  the 
seven  stars.  There  is  the  long  robe,  and  the 
golden  girdle,  and  the  feet  as  of  fine  brass. 
The  “ flame  of  fire”  from  the  eyes  is  beyond 
painting  and  drawing,  as  much  so  as 
“the  sound  of  many  waters,”  which  were 
heard  as  proceeding  out  of  his  mouth.  The 
kneeling  figure  of  the  Apostle  as  he  turned 
to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  him  is  finely 
managed, andtheexpressionoftheface,  though 
the  lines  are  rough,  worth  careful  note,  and 
perhaps  comparison  with  those  noble  heads  of 
AjDOstles  by  Giotto,  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Modern  painters,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  get  a true  reverential 
and  devotional  expression  of  countenance. 
Nothing  can  possibly  surpass  the  Giotto  heads 
in  the  Gallery  picture.  The  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks must  have  been  a real  labour  of  love  to 
Diirer,  as  nothing  seems  to  have  delighted 
him  more  than  the  minute  and  detailed  re- 
presentation of  material  and  common  objects 
of  all  kinds,  as  workmen’s  tools,  parts  of 
houses,  objects  of  metal  work,  models  of 
geometrical  figures,  and  as  much  and  more 
than  all,  perhaps,  groups  and  clusters  of 
foliage,  such  as  are  seen  here  in  the  feet  and 
capitals  of  these  seven  mystical,  though 
l^alpab'e,  candlesticks.  The  throne,  and  the 
sea  of  glass,  and  the  clouds,  are  all  here  in 
palpable  realisation,  everything  perfectly  and 
thoroughly  made  out,  and  capable  of  being- 
counted  ; but  whether  this  be  the  best  way 
of  representing  such  a scene  may  be  a ques- 
tion for  the  curious.  It  may  be  contrasted 
with  what  Rembrandt  did  with  such  visions, 
wherein  nothing  definite  can  be  made  out, 
and  where  all  seems  to  be  dream  and  mist. 
But  we  must  take  it  as  it  is,  and  think  of  it 
as  Albert  Durer’s  Apocalyptic  vision ; the 
vision  as  he  saw  it,  and  as  it  presented  itself 
to,  his  mind’s  eye.  It  shows  the  infinite 
value,  too,  of  hand  fide  personal  work  and 
artistic  hand-writing,  for  in  it  we  can  see 
jjrecisely  what  Diirer  saw ; he  has  here 
sketched  his  vision  for  us.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  how  thoroughly  German  it  is,  and 
how  differently  an  Italian,  with  an  equally 
realistic  mind,  would  have  drawn  such  a scene, 
and  how  changed  the  faces  and  the  draperies 
would  be,  and  the  whole  of  the  minor 
accessories.  How  different,  again,  would  a 
French  picture  of  the  vision  have  been, 
and  still  more  so  a genuine  Jewish  one  of 
the  selfsame  subject.  We  should  be  travelling 
away  from  the  practical  application  of  the 
drawing  by  further  remarks  on  this  most 
interesting  theme,  but  it  has  often  struck  us 
what  a 23ity  it  was  that  the  Jew  was  not  a 
painter  as  well  as  a poet — what  might  he  not 
have  shown  us  ? The  Bible  is  a Jews’  book, 
and  it  is  really  as  impossible  for  any  other 
man  to  represent  adequately  a national  Jewish 
scene  as  it  is  for  anyone  but  a Jew  to  talk 
Hebrew.  If  truth  must  be  told,  this  is  not 
the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  as  seen  by  a 
Jew,  but  a matter-of  fact  scene  in  the  eye  of 
a great  German  artist.  The  faces,  clothing, 
furniture,  metalwork,  sea,  clouds,  and  all,  are 


German,  not  Jewish.  No  man  but  a Jew 
has  ever  yet  passed  tlic  limits  of  the  liighcst 
genius  into  inspiration— not  Homer  or  Dante, 
Milton  or  Shakespeare,  in  the  realms  of 
written  words.  What  might  he  not  have 
done  on  a wall  surface  V But  our  object  is 
in  this  place  to  make  some  practical  use  of 
this  fine  drawing,  and  liow  best  to  pi-ofit  by 
the.  study  and,  may  be,  the  carefid  copying 
of  such  a work  as  this.  The  copying  of 
Albert  Diirer  has  been  strenuously  urged  on 
students  by  Ruskin  and  other  authorities  in 
art ; but  the  subject  seems  hardly,  as  yet, 
exhausted,  and  a few  further  hints  may  joer- 
haps  prove  useful,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
did  no  other  work  exist  enough  might  be  got 
from  it  to  guide  the  student  in  his  first  efforts 
to  draw  common  objects,  and  the  “ figure” 
as  well.  We  say  this  because  we  feel  it 
impossible  to  agree  with  hlr.  Ruskin  and 
some  others  in  their  recommendations  to  go 
to  work  and  copy  as  much  as  possible  of 
Albert  Diirer’s  drawings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  at  a good  method  of  work, 
and  at  an  exact  method,  and  at  a fine 
and  noble  j^encil  or  ink  line,  at  superla- 
tive figure  drawing,  at  fine  expression 
of  form  and  face,  and  at  mastery  over 
detail ; and  hlr.  Ruskin  goes  so  far  as  to  re- 
commend in  his  book  on  drawing,  that  it  is 
well  for  the  student  to  carefully  make  copies, 
literal  copies — of  complete  plates  and  wood- 
cuts,  such  as  that  herewith  published,  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining,  as  far  as  may  be, 
these  great  and  desirable  ends.  But  there  is 
surely  one  thing  that  he  has  omitted  to 
notice  in  his  apparently  excellent  system  of 
teaching  the  art  and  mystery  of  drawing, 
and  that  is,  that  each  individual  artist, 
whether  student  or  master,  has,  perhaps,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  a method  of  his  own, 
and  one  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which,  there- 
fore, makes  it  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible, 
for  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  and 
methods  of  other  men,  however  eminent  they 
may  be.  In  our  own  experience  we  were 
often  asked  by  those  who  were  beginning  to 
learn  to  draw,  and  we  may  fairly  boast  of 
having  had  to  do  with  pure  “beginners,” 
“ What  kind  of  line  shall  I try  and  draw?” 
and  we  always  replied,  “Why,  your  own  line, 
just  the  line  that  comes  naturally  and  easily 
and  instinctively  to  you,  and  without  effort.” 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  who  have 
not  thought  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  found 
in  a class  of  draughtsmen,  mere  learners 
of  di’awing,  that  no  two  of  them  will  be 
found  to  ciraw  with  a lead  joencil,  or  a pen, 
the  same  sort  of  line,  with  the  same  feeling 
and  character  in  it.  All  the  lines  drawn  by 
the  students  or  workmen  in  a class  of  this 
sort,  purely  elementary  as  it  is,  will  be  found 
to  differ,  and  nothing  is  more  singidar  than 
to  find  so  much  of  difference  in  so  simple  and 
common  a fact,  for  it  would  be  very  naturally 
thought  that  by  students  in  so  elemen- 
tary a stage  of  work  as  that  to  which 
we  now  refer,  that  all  they  did  would 
at  least  be  alike,  and  remarkable  for 
nothing  so  imich  as  sameness  and  likeness; 
but  it  is  far  different — indeed,  just  the  reverse 
of  it,  for  the  faces  of  those  who  draw  these 
simple  forms  are  not  more  unlike  each  other 
than  are  the  straight  and  crooked  lines  they 
drav/-  on  paper  or  wood  panel.  For  this 
reason  it  is,  therefore,  that  we  would  not 
recommend,  as  Ruskin  has  done,  any  student 
reader  of  the  Building  News  to  go  to  work 
and  try  to  copy  this  drawing  of  Albert 
Durer’s,  fine  as  it  is,  and  worthy  of  any 
amount  of  time  and  pains  in  the  effort  to 
copy  it  or  reproduce  it,  for  he  will  find  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than  get 
at  the  general  forms,  and  perhaps,  expression 
to  a certain  extent,  of  any  one  individual  form 
and  figure  in  it,  and  that  to  draw  it  line  for 
line,  as  Diirer  has  done,  and  to  get  the  precise 
character  and  feeling  of  his  line  drawing,  is 
quite  impossible.  It  would  be  not  a little 
curious  to  go  to  work  with  a class  of  Royal 
Academy  students  on  a really  rational  system 
of  art  instruction,  and  to  see  how  oddly  the 


results  would  come  out,  and  liow  very 
different  from  wliat  niiglit  b(>  exjieeted,  and 
how  Allicrt  Durer,  if  lie  were  one  of  su(;li  a 
class,  would  but,  after  all,  do  his  work,  great 
as  it  is  and  masterly,  in  liis  own  way  ; and 
they,  his  fellow  students,  would  do  the  same 
work  in  their  own  way,  far  inferior  thougl 
it  might  be.  Thus  to  try  to  make  ])ractical 
U.SC  of  this  very  plate,  which  the  student  is 
desired  to  study  earnestly,  and  to  look  at 
again  and  again,  take  one  of  the  candlesticks 
as  a simple  matter  and  easily  intelligible,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  a number  of  students,  and 
let  us  add  ordinary  workmen,  should  have 
before  them  to  copy  and  make  a drawing  of, 
a real  candlestick,  just  as  is  seen  in  this  wood- 
cut,  and  let  pen  and  ink  be  the  means  by 
which  the  drawing  is  t,o  be  made,  the  drawings 
all  of  the  same  size  and  to  the  same  scale, 
and  the  utmost  pains  taken  in  the  endea- 
vour to  represent  on  paper  this  object.  Next 
take  any  part  or  a few  folds  of  the  drapery 
of  the  figures,  and  let  the  same  class  of 
students  go  to  work  and  make  careful  cojiy 
of  a fold  or  two  of  real  drapery  or  portions  of 
a dress  as  it  hangs  naturally  from  the  body. 
Let  the  class,  we  say,  go  to  work,  and  each 
one  in  his  own  way  try  to  copy  this  bit  of 
simple  drapery,  using  a line  of  his  own  and 
natural  to  him,  and  a mode  of  showing 
shadows  of  his  own,  and  of  leaving  the  lights, 
and  it  will  very  soon  be  found  that  all  these 
divers  modes  of  drawing  drapei-y  are  differ- 
ent ; and  that  though  the  piece  of  di-apery  be 
precisely  the  same,  the  drawings  ai’e  all  of 
them  different  and  unlike  each  other,  and 
that  no  two  of  them  are  the  same  in  character 
or  feeling.  It  is  the  same  object,  but  differ- 
ently rendered,  according  to  each  one’s  powers 
and  peculiarities  of  mind  and  powers,  and 
peculiarities  of  hand.  In  truth,  this  fine 
drawing  cannot  be  looked  at  too  long ; 
and  the  longer  it  is  looked  at  the  more 
the  student  will  think  of  it,  and  of  the 
capacity,  and  genius,  and  individuality  of  its 
great  draughtsman.  AVe  might  say  much  on 
the  way  in  which  the  light  and  shade  is 
managed,  and  a certain  effect  of  distance 
shown,  and  might  challenge  the  class  to  try 
and  do  likewise,  in  some  way  or  other,  each 
student  in  his  own  way  ; and  might  note,  too, 
a number  of  other  little  details  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  study  the 
drawing  with  earnest  attention  and  compari- 
son with  their  own  efforts.  But  we  must 
forbear.  But  to  prove,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  truth  of  our  view  of  the  matter,  and  to 
show  that  it  is  not  by  the  making  of  literal 
copies  of  Albert  Diirer’s  works  and  drawings, 
but  by  the  student  making  his  own  drawings 
in  his  own  way — for  that  is  the  jioint  and  gist 
of  the  whole  matter — we  would  refer  him 
to  the  admirable  line  drawings  of  Hollar, 
particularly  to  one  which  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  jiresent  to  the  readers  of  the  Building 
News  in  fac  simile,  and  thus  to  show  that  as 
a line  draughtsman,  though  inferior  to  Diirer, 
he  is  not  a little  worthy  of  study,  and  valu- 
able beyond  price  as  showing  us  so  much  of 
what  was  done  in  London  town  before  the 
destruction  of  the  tumble-down  architecture 
of  it  commenced.  Old  Hollar  was  a real 
artist,  as  much  so  as  Albert  Diirer,  though 
in  a different  way,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  a better  master  of  “ architectural 
drawing,”  pure  and  simple,  could  well  be 
found.  The  drawing  we  refer  to  is  a bit  of 
“ Old  AA^'estminster,”  now  pretty  nearly  gone. 
The  student  should  compare  the  works  of 
the  two  artists.  There  is  yet  one  other 
artist,  though  of  lesser  note,  to  whom  we 
would  here  refer,  and  to  whom  a vast  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due,  for  he  has  preserved  to 
us  a recollection  of  the  interiors  of  our 
cathedrals,  and  the  several  parts  and  details 
of  them  as  they  existed  before  the  modern 
mania  for  their  “restoration”  set  in;  we 
refer  to  that  admirable  draughtsman,  John 
Carter.  It  is  impossible  not  to  find  instruc- 
tion in  the  comparison  of  these  three  great 
artists — Albert  Durer,  tiollar,  and  John 
Carter — so  different  from  each  other-,  yet,  in 
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a certain  sense,  so  alike,  for  each  one  lias 
preserved  for  us  the  remembrances  of  things 
now  passing,  or  already  utterly  passed  away, 
and  that  not  in  mere  engravings  and  wood- 
cuts  in  the  formal  and  art-manufacturing 
way  in  which  such  work  is  now-a-days 
sought  to  be  done,  but  in  their  own  way,  and 
in  their  own  art  hand-writing.  To  our  minds, 
the  drawings  of  John  Carter,  as  representative 
of  Gothic  forms  and  mouldings  and  in  worn 
materials,  have  never  been  surpassed,  or, 
indeed,  equalled.  Let  rzs  name  one  of  them, 
the  York  Chajiter-IIouse  Doorway,  as  seen 
from  the  passage  leading  from  it  into  the 
cathedral.  This  drawing  is,  indeed,  melan- 
choly as  it  is  to  say  it,  the  sole  record  of  how 
the  said  doorway  and  doors  looked  before  it  all 
underwent  the  modern  restoring  process.  As 
a line  drawing,  it  is  admirable  ; the  mouldings 
are  shown  as  they  exist,  and  the  doors  and 
iron  hinge-work  show  as  they  were  before 
the  coats  of  varnish  hid  alike  both  wood  and 
iron,  and  before  the  tofi  of  the  doors  under 
the  pointed  arches  were  destroyed  or  buried 
in  the  crypt.  There  is  no  better  master  of 
Gothic  drawing  than  John  Carter,  and  what 
Diirer  did  for  the  quaint  work  of  Germany, 
Hollar  and  Carter  did  for  the  Gothic  work 
of  England.  No  more  instructive  exhibition 
could  be  got  together  than  that  of  a fair 
collection  of  the  works  of  these  three  great 
artists,  each  so  good  and  true  in  his  own  way, 
so  impossible  to  copy,  but  so  useful,  as 
showing  how  you  can  accomplish  the  same 
thing  in  a different  way,  and  as  proving  that 
no  two  artists  are  exactly  alike,  and  no  two 
“lines”  by  different  men  are  the  same  in 
character,  feeling,  and  expression. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  return  to  this 
important  subject — the  more  important  now 
than  ever  before — we  will  but  give  the  dates 
of  the  several  drawings  we  have  named. 
The  Albert  Diirer  woodcut  here  presented  to 
the  reader  is  of  about  the  date  of  1506  ; the 
etching,  by  W.  Hollar,  of  the  river  and  build- 
ings on  its  bank,  Westminster  Hall  and 
Westminster  Abbey  in  the  background,  1641 ; 
and  the  etching,  by  J.  Carter,  of  the  York 
Chajiter-House  Doorway  and  details,  1813  ; 
so  that  we  here  see  that  artistic  talent  is 
never  confined  to  one  age  or  century,  but 
manifests  itself  in  all,  and  that  two  attendant 
circumstances  are  alone  required  for  its  true 
development  <and  action  : first,  there  must  be 
a certain  amount  more  or  less  of  demand  for 
the  art  so  produced  ; and  secondly,  and  more 
than  all  else,  it  must  be  true — i.e.,  the 
resultant  art  must  be  the  product  of  the 
hand  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  executive 
artist ; it  must  be  the  work  of  the  artist- 
workman.  C.  B.  A. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONFERENCE. 

* I HIE  public  dinner  at  the  Freemasons’ Tavern  was 
a fit  termination  of  the  programme  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference.  It  was  numeroush' 
attended,  and  the  President  (Mr.  Tliomas  II.  Wyatt) 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  Beresford-IIope,  Sir  51.  D.  Wyatt,  Professor 
Kerr,  and  other  speakers,  who  proposed  or  responded 
to  the  several  toasts.  Among  the  guests  present 
were  5Ir.  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  5Ir.  Gambler  Parry, 
5Ir.  J.  II,  Parker,  51. A.,  5Ir.  F.  Ouvry  (hon. 
solicitor  to  the  Institute),  5Ir.  S.  5V.  Kershaw,  5I.A. 
(librarian  to  the  Institute),  Colonel  Scott,  R E.,  51. 
Arles  Dufour,  5Ir.  S.  R.  Lewin,  5Ir.  E.  G.  Paley, 
5Ir.  Charles  Vignoles,  5Ir.  Henry  5Iathews,  and 
5Ir.  Brown.  This  relaxation,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  had  been  well  earned  by  the  majority  of 
the  party  by  a visit  in  the  morning  to  S.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  5Ir.  F.  C.  Penrose, 
and  by  a meeting  to  discuss  matters  of  construction 
and  science  in  the  afternoon.  The  progressive  use  of 
iron  and  concrete  as  building  materials,  and  the 
methods  of  testing  the  strength  of  these  and  others 
— after  the  papers  of  5Iessrs.  Aitchison,  C.  B.arry, 
and  Wonnacott — raised  an  interesting  debate ; but 
the  question  of  the  best  fire-resisting  materials  and 
construction,  touched  upon  in  the  p.apers  of  5Ir.  C. 


Fowler  and  Professor  Lewis,  apparent!}'  elicited  the 
mo.st  interest,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  timber  well  encased  in  plaster,  or  concrete,  or 
brickwork,  were  the  most  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that 
iron  was  the  le.ast  trustworthy. 

The  labours  of  the  Conference  were,  however,  not 
concluded  on  Thursday,  a meeting  having  been 
arranged  for  the  Friday,  to  summari.se  the  results  of 
the  several  ])revious  general  and  sectional  meetings. 
This  was  accordingly  held  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
on  that  day,  after  a considerable  number  of  the 
members  and  visitors  had  been  conducted  over 
5Iessrs.  Cubitt’s  works  in  the  Gray’s  Inn-road. 

The  PnE.sinEXT  occupied  the  chair  at  tlie  tiiual 
meeting ; and,  upon  his  suggestion,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, it  was  resolved  that  the  following  recom- 
mendations should  be  made  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  for  them  to  consider  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  which  it  was  thought 
should  be  held  next  year,  whether  continued  annually 
hereafter  or  not : — 


1.  That  the  remuneration  of  architects,  with  all 
questions  arising  thereupon,  be  referred  to  the  Pro- 
fessional Practice  Committee  of  the  Institute,  and 
that  the  names  of  5Ir.  Hine,  of  the  Nottingham 
Architectur.al  As.sociation,  and  of  5Ir.  T.  II.  5Vatson 
be  added  to  that  committee,  as  also  that  of  5Ir. 
Douglass  5Iathews  as  secretary,  speciall}'  to  com- 
municate with  the  provinci.al  architectural  societies. 

2.  That  a Permanent  Committee  of  five  architects 
be  appointed  by  the  Institute  to  watch  competitions 
and  act  with  reference  thereto,  by  putting  themselves 
in  communication  with  all  proposers  of  competitions, 
and  to  draw  up  rules,  to  be  made  binding  upon  com- 
peting architects,  and  that  the  Presidents  of  the 
Architectural  Alliance  and  of  the  Architectural 
Association  should  be  among  the  members  of  this 
Committee,  and  that  5Ir.  R.  Phene  Spiers  should  be 
requested  to  act  as  secret,ary  to  this  Committee,  to 
communicate  with  the  provincial  societies. 

3.  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  the  Institute 
to  consider  the  questions  relating  to  surveyors  and 
taking  out  quantities,  with  the  names  of  5Iessrs. 
Cates  and  Rickman  included  in  the  same,  and  with 
power  to  add  a sectional  secretary  to  communicate 
with  provincial  societies. 

As  to  other  questions  that  had  formed  the  subject 
of  debates  during  the  Conference,  it  was  thought 
that,  as  regards  the  general  conditions  of  contract, 
what  had  been  agreed  to  between  the  Institute  of 
Architects  and  the  Loudon  Builders’  Society  was  so 
far  satisfactory  as  not  to  require,  at  present,  any 
further  notice  to  be  taken  of  it.  5Vith  regjird  to 
architectur.al  education,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  no  change  of  action  from  that  pursued  by  the 
Institute  was  at  present  necessary,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  await  the  longer  working  of  the  systems 
now  in  operation,  both  as  regards  education  and 
examinations. 

Formal  votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the 
Institute  of  Architects  for  having  summoned  the 
Conference,  and  to  the  President  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  fulfilled  the  onerous  duties  appertaining 
to  the  chair,  and  also  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by 
members  of  the  Institute  to  the  provincial  architects 
who  had  attended  and  assisted  at  the  meetings  and 
debates. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  country  Fellows  and 
Associates  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  visitors  which 
the  Conference  attracted  to  London,  and  we  venture 
to  think  that  it  will  prove  still  larger  upon  the  next 
occasion,  as,  without  question,  the  general  feeling 
has  been  that  (he  movement  is  one  of  great  practical 
utility  and  interest.  5Vith  the  experience  now 
gained,  the  arrangements  on  a future  occasion  will 
doubtless  be  greatly  improved.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
want  felt  was  that  of  longer  time  for  the  discussions, 
and  to  this  end  we  call  the  attention  of  the  promoters 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  a want  both  felt  and 
expressed. 

Fellows  of  Institute  of  Beitish  Aeohitects  (Country). 
J.  E.  Botham,  Birmingham.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  Darlington. 
T.  N.  Deane,  Dublin.  G.  Fowler  Jones,  York, 

T,  C,  Ehily,  Durham.  E.  F.  Law,  Northampton. 
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W.  H.  Lynn,  Belfast.  E.  E.  Eobson  Liverpool. 

J.  J.  McCarthy,  Dublin.*  Ch.  Smith,  Heading. 

Win.  Peachey,  Darlington.  E.  Sharpe,  Lancaster. 

J.  P.  Pritchett,  Darlington,  T.Worthington.Manchester. 

Associates  of  Institute  op  British  Architects 
(Country). 

F.  W.  Albury,  Louth.  C.  C.  Eolfe,  Braintree. 

C.  0.  Blaber,  Brighton.  E.  C.  Scott,  Brighton. 

T,  H.  Eagles,  Windsor.  F.  E.  Wilson,  Alnwick. 

Visitors. 


G.  A.  Audsley,  Liverpool. 

E.  Boardman,  Norwich. 

G.  A.  Barnes.  Newbury. 

J.  Bateman,  Birmingham. 
Thos.  0.  Clarke,  LiveiTOol. 
John  Clarke,  Liverpool 
John  Clarke,  jun.,  Liverpool. 
David  Cousin,  Edinburgh. 
Geo.  Carson,  Edinburgh. 
Campbell  Douglas,  Glasgow. 
C.  A.  Edwanl,  Dundee. 

Jas.  Gilbert,  Preston. 

Wm.  H.  Hay,  Livei-pool. 
James  W.  Hay,  Liverpool. 


T.  C.  Hine,  Nottingham. 
Lewis  Hornblower,  Liveq)'l. 
H.  Haddon,  Great  Malvern. 
G.  H.  F.  Jones,  York. 

J.  H.  Owen,  Dublin, 

E.  G.  Paley,  Lancaster. 

G.  Gard  Pye,  Colchester. 
Parke  Neville,  Dublin. 

E.  Thornton  Shiells,  Edin- 
burgh. 

H.  H.  Statham,  Liverpool. 

C.  Sherlock,  Liverpool. 

A.  Thomson,  Glasgow. 

W.  Watkins,  Lincoln. 


It  only  rem.ains  for  us  to  make  a few  remarks 
upon  the  neither  showy  nor  large  collection  of  work- 
ing drawings  contributed  by  some  architects  for 
exhibition  during  the  Conference  in  Conduit-street, 
which  yet  contained  a few  drawings  of  excellence 
and  interest.  In  the  first  place,  we  noted  a number 
of  small  and  delicate  sketches  for  carved  Gothic 
capitals  of  an  early  type  by  5Ionsieur  Violletle  Due. 
These  are  said  to  be  the  same  which  he  has  given  at 
the  works  at  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Denis  to  be  executed. 
They  are  admirably  though  slightly  drawn  in  per- 
spective, and  broadly  touched  with  Indian-ink,  to 
express  the  main  shadows  and  modelling  in  a 
masterly  manner.  5Ionsieur  A.  De  Baudot  contri- 
buted some  highly  interesting  details  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  church  erected  by  him  at  Rara- 
bouillet. 

The  original  drawing  on  parchment  of  the  design 
for  an  unexecuted  monument  at  S.  Sebald’s  Church, 
Nuremburg,  by  Viet.  Stop — exhibited  by  5Iiss  Con- 
way'— is  a remarkably'  interesting  drawing  in  fine 
black  lines,  which,  while  a geometrical  elev'ation, 
has  some  of  the  subordinate  details  in  partial  per- 
spective. The  architectural  part  is  clear  and  decisive, 
though  faint  and  delicate  ; but  the  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs  are  less  so.  These  latter,  although  bearing 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  Late  German  Gothic 
figures,  do  not  look  like  the  work  of  a sculptor,  but 
merely  suggestions  for  such  by  an  architect.  They 
are  not,  however,  by  any  means  without  merit ; their 
designer  evidently'  knew  what  he  wanted,  though  he 
lacked  the  ability  to  express  it.  Some  of  the 
grotesque  animals,  the  capitals  and  bosses  also,  are 
full  of  spirit,  and  y'et  somewhat  rotten  in  the  lines, 
and  not  as  firmly  and  vigorously'  sketched  as  we 
might  expect.  5Ir.  Wilson’s  drawing  of  Alnwick 
Castle  besieged,  from  a bird’s-eye  point  of  v'iew, 
which  formed  one  of  the  diagrams  iUustrative  of 
his  lecture  upon  the  mediaival  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  Northumberland,  is  clever,  though 
somewhat  copied  from  the  military  architecture 
by'  51.  Viollet  le  Due ; and  another,  of  a Nor- 
thumbrian gentleman’s  residence  of  the  period  of 
1350,  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  one  of  the  simpler 
peel  Castles  put  to  one  of  its  baser  but  perhaps  very 
ordinary  uses,  a malefactor  being  hung  from  a scaffold 
on  its  summit.  The  decorations  of  Her  5Iajesty’s 
Theatre,  Ilay'inarket,  were  exhibited  by  5Iessrs.  Lee, 
Sons,  and  Pain,  together  with  plans,  sections,  and 
details  of  the  structure  itself.  A number  of  plans  of 
mansions  were  exhibited  by'  Professor  Kerr,  who 
also  exhibited  details  of  that  of  Bearwood.  5Ir.  5V. 
White  sent  the  drawings  and  photographs  of  a large 
master’s  house  at  Eton.  S.  Stephen’s  Church,  South 
Kensington  (proposed  tower  and  spire),  was  sent  by' 
E.  C.  Robins,  who  also  exhibited  drawings  of  the 
proposed  Denmark  Theatre  and  Winter  Garden  in 
Leicester-squ.ire,  and  an  iron  railway-bridge  at 
Leeds.  5Ir.  C.  Barry  sent  plans,  elevations,  and 
details  of  Dulwich  College  and  Burlington  House,  5Ir. 
Belcher  those  of  the  5Iansiou-house  buildings  ii^ 
course  of  erection,  5Ir.  Joseph  Clarke  some  ver;j 
careful  drawings  for  restoration  of  village  churcliq 
in  Kent,  with  timber  spires,  bell  framing,  S’ 
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Mr.  Schmidt  exhibited  his  proposed  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  various  learned  societies,  and 
Mr.  I’Anson  the  working  drawings  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society’s  house,  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews 
those  of  new  warehouses  in  Dowgate-hill  and  College- 
street,  and  Mr.  Tarver  of  the  rectory  recently  built 
at  Broadstairs.  Mr.  Edwin  Nash  sent  the  contract 
working  drawings  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Schools, 
Mr.  Rolfe  those  of  schools  at  Newbury,  Berk.s, 
Mr.  Worthington  the  working  drawings  of  the  Man- 
chester Police-courts,  with  those  of  a mansion  at 
Didsbury,  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling  those  of  S.  Augus- 
tine’s Church  at  Highbury  New  Park,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Power  those  of  S.  Philip’s  Church,  Heigham, 
Norwich. 

♦ 

LABOURERS’  COTTAGES  IN  SCOTLAND.* 

Among  the  printed  questions  circulated  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  Agriculture 
was  this: — “By  the  Act  27  and  28  Vic.,  cap.  114, 
July,  1864,  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  are 
authorised  to  advance  public  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  including  by  section  9 the  erection  of 
labourers’  cottages,  and  the  improvement  of,  and 
addition  to,  labourers’  cottages.  Have  you  any 
remarks  to  make  upon  this  Act  in  regard  to  any 
additional  facilities,  or  any  reduction  of  cost  that 
might  cause  greater  progress  to  be  made  in  stppljnng 
the  want  of  good  cottages?”  This  question  was 
replied  to  by  several  hundreds  of  competent  and 
experienced  witnesses,  and  a digest  of  their  evidence 
we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers.  The  cottage 
accommodation  is  unquestionably  deficient — in  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  building  to  a certain  extent, 
but  in  quantity  to  a far  greater  degree.  The 
obstacles  which  exist  to  provide  or  retard  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  are  twofold  — namely,  the 
poverty  of  the  landlord  and  the  awkward  operation 
and  limited  powers  of  the  Enclosure  Act  referred  to, 
together  with  the  want  of  practical  tact  and  common 
sense  in  the  Commissioners  themselves.  A minor 
difficulty  lies  in  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry  to 
their  own  rudehabitations  and  primitive  modes  of  life. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  this : The  testimony 
is  generally  decisive  and  unanimous  that,  as  a rule, 
the  agricultural  labourer  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
than  £3  or  £4  rent  for  his  cottage,  and  there  is  a 
strong  desire  both  among  the  landowners  and  farmers 
to  have  more  cottages,  and  of  better  quality.  But 
the  interest  charged  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
is  too  high,  and  the  time  for  repayment  (twenty-five 
years)  is  too  short.  Under  the  present  system  it  does 
not  pay  to  build  cottages,  and  until  it  is  altered  no 
improvement  need  be  expected.  The  secretary  of 
the  Highland  Society,  Mr.  Menzies,  says : — “ If 
money  could  be  obtained  at  something  less  than  5 
per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  in  forty  years,  our  proprietors 
and  tenants  would  very  likely  arrange  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  our  ‘ black  ’ houses  would  soon 
disappear.”  To  build  a cottage  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Commissioners  costs  at  least  £200 ; the 
rent  charge  on  that  sum  amounts  to  £13  10s.  per 
annum.  If  the  labourer  can  pay  of  this  £3  10s., 
the  landlord  would  be  out  of  pocket  £10  per  annum 
for  twenty-five  years  on  every  cottage  he  built.  A 
rich  landlord  who  can  afford  to  build  them  according 
to  his  own  ideas  of  his  people’s  requirements  is  in  a 
better  position,  therefore,  than  a poor  one  who,  if  he 
desires  to  improve  his  cottage  accommodation,  is 
driven  to  borrow  from  the  Commissioners.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  for  example,  is  building  in 
Aberdeenshire  three  pairs  of  cottages  annually,  at  a 
cost  of  £200  per  pair,  the  rent  being  £5  each,  while 
the  cheapest  yet  built  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioners  cost  £120  each  (p.  104).  The  rent  is 
not  named,  but  would  be,  if  it  included  the  rent 
charge,  at  least  £8.  The  system,  therefore,  is  clearly 
so  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances  as  to  be  in- 
operative and  useless.  “ It  is  extremely  desirable 
that  the  duration  of  rent  charges  on  loans  under  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners  should  be  extended,”  says 
one  proprietor ; “ in  fact,  imperative,  if  advantage  is 
to  be  taken  of  such  means  for  cottage  building.” 
That  those  landowners  who  are  possessed  of  suffi- 
ciently large  private  means  can  build  suitable 
cottages  at  a remunerative  cost  is  quite  certain. 
Mr.  Waldegrave,  of  Strathoor,  had  buUt  cottages 
having  a “but  and  ben  ” (i.e.  a kitchen  and  sleeping- 
room),  -with  a “ lean-to  ” behind  and  porch  in  front, 
a garden,  and  a pigstye.  The  kitchen  floor  is  of 
quarls,  the  other  room  is  boarded,  and  divided  as 
usual  by  box  beds.  These  cottages  are  much  liked 
by  the  occupants ; they  cost  £90  each.  Lord  Home 
has  built  cottages  of  stone  and  slate,  costing  also 
£90.  The  kitchen  has  one  bed  in  it,  the  parlour 
two,  with  fireplace ; there  are  also  a press  and  pantry. 

* From  the  Pall  Mall  Gaectte. 


Mr.  Hope-Johnstone’s  plan  seems  an  excellent  one. 
A building  lease  is  granted  for  nineteen  j-ears  at  a 
rent  of  £1  per  annum  and  £5  10s.  for  a pendicle,  i.e. 
bit  of  ground  of  two  acres  and  a half.  The  tenant 
examined  built  his  house  with  kitchen,  two  bedrooms, 
a loft,  piggery,  and  byre,  or  cow-house.  He  laid  out 
as  his  share  his  own  labour  and  £50  in  cash,  and 
considers  it  monej-  well  spent.  But  then  it  is  to  be 
ob.served,  he  adds,  “ I make  no  doubt  of  remaining 
tenant  at  a low  rent  after  the  lease  has  run  out. 
What  can  a man  do  better  with  his  money  than  lay 
it  out,  as  I have  done,  in  making  for  himself  a com- 
fortable home  which  he  is  sure  of  not  being  turned 
out  of  while  he  lives?”  Other  tenants  of  1VL-.  John- 
stone’s gave  similar  evidence,  but  had  laid  out  even 
less  money,  and  were  paying  a rather  lower  rent. 
One  had  laid  out  £40,  and  paid  5s.  per  annum  ; he 
expected  to  continue  in  it  after  the  lease  had  expired 
at  £2.  Of  course,  such  leases  are  onlj'  granted  to 
persons  of  respectable  and  orderly  character ; and  it 
is  gratifying  to  observe  the  mutual  confidence  which 
appears  to  subsist  between  the  landlords  and  their 
tenants.  Little  comment  is  required  to  show  that 
the  system  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  could  bo 
devised. 

The  cheapest  cottages  built  are  some  constructed 
on  a very  simple  but  convenient  plan  by  Captain 
Campell,  of  Ardpatrick.  There  are  kitchen,  sitting- 
room,  scullery,  or  pantrjq  and  a ladder  leads  up  from 
the  pantry  into  a dark  store-room  under  the  roof. 
The  windows  are  large,  and  open  like  sash  windows  ; 
but,  as  any  one  will  guess  who  has  had  experience 
with  this  class  of  people,  are  kept  close  shut  even  in 
warm  weather.  They  cost  only  £60  each,  including 
labour ; but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  are  thatched 
with  bracken,  or  heather,  which,  it  is  stated,  lasts  very 
well  for  half-a-dozen  j'ears,  the  cost  being  almost 
nominal,  whereas  a roofing  of  slate  would  be  £20. 
A very  rough  kind  of  cottage  has  been  built  in  Jura 
with  two  rooms,  thatched,  and  lined  with  rough  wood, 
for  £40.  The  landlord  in  this  case  finds  material 
and  Wright- work ; the  tenant  finds  labour  and  pays 
no  rent  for  three  years.  The  lowest  kind  of  all  men- 
tioned are  in  the  island  of  Tyree ; they  are  construct- 
ted  and  inhabited  by  pauper  squatters.  They  are 
one-roomed,  and  composed  of  double  stone  walls  with 
sand  between  and  a roof  of  turf  or  thatch.  No  rent 
is  required  of  these  people,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
they  have  no  money  to  pay  it  with. 

This  sketch  will  show  that  better  cottage  accom- 
dation  is  greatlj'  wanted,  and  the  report  abounds 
with  evidence  that  the  people  themselves  desire  to 
have  it,  and  that  the  proprietors  are  most  anxious  to 
build,  but  the  difficulties  with  the  Commissioners  are 
insuperable.  “ The  expense  of  obtaining  those  loans 
is  far  too  great,”  says  one  witness;  “this,  as  well 
as  the  strictness  with  which  the  Commissioners 
adhere  to  their  rules  for  the  construction  of  cottages, 

I know  keeps  back  many  landowners  from  taking 
advantage  of  such  loans.”  “ The  high  rate  of 
interest  charged  in  the  form  of  a rent  charge  of 
money  borrowed  for  cottage  building  under  sanction 
of  the  Commissioners,  compared  with  the  rent  which 
a labourer  can  pay,  makes  the  Act  referred  to  use- 
less,” says  another.  In  the  loans  for  drainage  the 
Act  works  much  better.  Outlay  of  this  description 
repays  the  proprietor  more  quickly  and  certainly, 
and  there  are  not  two  opinions  about  the  advantage 
of  a thorough  good  deep  drainage.  To  introduce  a 
short  measure  conferring  powers  on  the  Commis- 
sioners to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  4 per  cent., 
and  extend  the  period  of  repayment  to  forty  years 
instead  of  twenty-five  for  cottage  building,  would  be 
easy  enough  for  the  Government  to  do  ; but  among 
their  many  ambitious  projects  is  is  useless  to  hope 
for  anything  so  commonplace,  practical,  and  useful 
as  this  would  be.  Even  then  another  difticultj' 
would  remain,  unless  common  sense  could  be  driven 
into  the  heads  of  the  Commissioners  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  These  gentlemen  are  doctrinaires. 
They  have  their  own  preconceived  ideas  of  the  style 
in  which  a peasant  ought  to  live,  and  their  opinions 
and  those  of  the  labourers  concerned  are  on  this 
point  diametrically  opposed. 

The  agricultural  labourer  in  Scotland,  and 
especially  in  the  Highlands,  cannot  afford  to  paj’  a 
high  rent ; having  only  furniture  for  two  rooms,  he 
does  not  use  a third  if  he  has  one.  The  climate  is 
cold,  and  they  are  too  poor  to  have  more  than  one 
fire.  The  Commissioners  may,  to  begin  with,  put  the 
beds  where  they  like,  but  in  the  end  they  are  sure  to 
be  collected  in  the  kitchen  in  view  of  the  peat  embers. 
The  bare  condition  of  the  third  room  qualifies  it  for 
the  abode  of  the  poultry  or  pig,  or  it  is  made  into  a 
store  place  for  turf,  coal,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  the  Commissioners-  insist  on  having  at  least 
three  bed-rooms  or  bed-closets,  even  if  the  kitchen  is 
made  very  small  therby ; they  like  vestibules,  and 
object  to  one  room  leading  into  another.  Here  is  a 
case  in  illustration : — 


What  was  considered  hy  the  proprietor’s  agent  ami 
architect  a very  good  plan  for  cottages  of  a superior 
construction  was  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  hii* 
approval.  It  was  at  once  returned,  as  provision  had  not 
heen  made  for  the  required  number  of  rooms,  riiere, 
were  two  bedrooms  intendeil,  i tln'nk,  besides  the  sdting- 
ruom.  The  Commissioners’  regulations  were  duly  attended 
to.  Fresh  plans  were  drawn  out  with  the  r.ajuired 
number  of  rooms,  and  again  forwarded  to  Loudon.  A 
second  time  wore  they  rejected,  and  this  time  on  the 
score  of  “a  very  objectionable  arrangement,”  viz.:  that 
in  consequence  of  having  to  provide  for  the  adiiitiomU 
bedroom  without  having  had  our  ground  space  exiendcd, 
we  had  availed  ourselves  of  every  possible  inch  of  ground 
at  our  disposal,  and  had  no  room  left  for  a separate 
passage  to  one  of  tlio  smaller  apartments,  which  conse- 
quently opened  directly  out  of  the  larger.  “ No  beclroom,” 
the  Commissioners  declared,  “should  be  a passage  to 
another  bedroom.”  It  was  only  after  much  corre.spon- 
dence — in  the  course  of  which  their  own  local  inspector 
informed  them  that  the  large  bedroom  was  intended  to 
be  occupied  by  the  heads  of  the  family,  and  the  small  one 
off  it  by  the  younger  children,  who  will  thus  be  within 
hearing  of  their  parents  in  sickness  or  distress ; and  that 
“this  is  thought  a great  convenience  in  such  a family, 
where  no  servant  will  be  kept” — that  the  rejected  plans 
were  finally  accepted. 

Again,  it  is  stated  that  cottages  such  as  the  Com- 
missioners require,  with  at  least  throe  bedrooms  and 
a sitting-room,  are  not  so  much  wanted  as  smaller 
ones.  “What  are  a newly-married  couple  without 
incumbrance  to  do  with  such  a castle  ? They  simply 
fill  up  the  spare  rooms  with  all  kinds  of  lumber,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  or  take  lodgers,  both  of  which  are  objec- 
tionable.” “ Every  landowner  who  conversed  with 
me  on  the  subject,”  says  another  witaess,  “ complained 
very  much  of  the  number  of  rooms  required  by  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners.”  “There  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  that  of  building  too-expensive  cottages 
for  farm  labourers,”  is  the  testimony  of  a large  occu- 
pier. “Under  the  Commissioners  the  cottages  are 
altogether  got  up  too  expensively,”  adds  another. 

We  cannot  doubt  the  reasonableness  of  these 
objections.  Here  we  have  a knot  of  gentlemen  ob- 
viously ignorant  of  the  habits  and  requirements  of 
peasant  and  agricultural  life,  and  apparently  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  learn  them.  A small  army  of 
inspectors  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  King 
dom,  at  a great,  additional  cost,  to  superintend  such 
works  as  are  done  under  the  Act  referred  to,  but 
which  persons  on  the  spot  are  much  better  able  to 
superintend.  These  gentlemen  sit  in  London,  and  to 
them  aU  the  plans  and  correspondence  must  be  sub- 
mitted ; but  they  hav'e  preconceived  notions  on  everj’’ 
point,  from  drainage  upwards.  They  have  a theory 
even  on  the  number  and  .size  of  the  bed  closets  in  a 
cottage  in  a remote  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  it  causes  them  grave  uneasiness ; in  fact,  they 
regard  it  as  “ a very  objectionable  arrangement  ” 
that  one  bedroom  should  open  into  another,  even 
though  little  children  should  occupy  it.  When  pe- 
dantic notions  of  this  kind  are  suffered  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  a work  of  unquestionable  utility 
and  necessity,  routine  and  centralisation  have  rt  ached 
a point  where  they  are  not  only  ridiculous  but 
injurious. 


Amalgajiated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. — A movement  is  in  progress  in  Birming- 
ham, Bradford,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns 
in  the  provinces,  for  the  removal  of  the  management 
and  seat  of  the  executive  of  the  above  society  from 
London.  This  step,  according  to  a Birmingham 
paper,  has  been  taken  principally  iii  consequence  of 
the  .short-sighted  policy  pur. sued  by  the  London 
executive  in  attempting  to  prohibit  the  general 
secretary  (Mr.  R.  Applegarth)  from  sitting  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  operation 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  This  prohibition, 
together  with  the  harsh  personal  treatment  he  has 
for  some  time  been  subjected  to  at  their  hands,  has 
caused  Mr.  Applegarth  to  resign  his  office  as  general 
secretary.  So  indignant  are  the  members  at  the 
personal  animus  shown  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  towards  Mr.  Applegarth,  that  numerous 
resolutions  have  been  forwarded  by  various  branches 
to  the  general  offices  in  Loudon,  calling  upon  Mr. 
Applegarth  to  withdraw  his  resignation ; and  a 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  General  Council  has  just 
been  held  in  London,  and  they  have  unanimously 
condemned  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Council,  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  prevent  the  general  secretary 
sitting  on  the  Royal  Commission.  We  regret  to  hear 
that  the  determination  of  Mr.  Applegarth  to  resign  his 
office  is  unalterable;  but  hope  that  the  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  the  office  he  is  vacating  wilt  enable 
him  to  be  still  more  useful  to  a cause  which  is  the 
cause  of  labour — a principle  which  carries  with  it 
the  welfare  of  every  class  and  interest.  Mr.  Fred. 
Booker,  of  Manchester,  is  a candidate  for  the 
vacancy,  and  is  well  recommended  by  officers  and 
members  of  similar  societies;  and,  judging  from  his 
weU-known  qualifications,  he  will  no  doubt  gain  the 
appointment.  Birmingham,  as  a midland  town,  will 
no  doubt  be  the  future  seat  of  the  executive. 
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- THE  ArOCALYPSE,”  BY  ALBERT  DUREE. 
■Y\7Egive  this  W3ek  a photo-lithograph  of  one 
VV  of  Albert  Diircr’s  liuest  engravings,  “The 
Apocalypse.” 

“ And  I turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me. 
And  being  turned,  I saw  seven  golden  eamllesticks ; 

“ And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one  like 
nnto  the  Son  of  Man,  clothed  with  a garment  down  to 
the  foot,  and  girt  about  tiie  paps  with  a golden 
girdle. 

“ His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  ns 
white  as  snow  ; and  his  eyes  were  as  a flame  of  tire  ; 

“ And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned 
in  a furnace ; and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters. 

“ And  he  had  in  his  right  iiand  seven  stars  ; and  out 
of  his  mouth  went  a .siiarp  two-edged  sword:  and  his 
countenance  was  as  the  sun  siiineth  in  his  strength. 

KnvELATiONS,  chap,  i.,  verses  12,  13,  14,  1-5,  & lf>. 

A.s  “ C.  B.  A.”  has  offered  some  observations  on 
Albert  Diirer  in  general,  and  this  engraving  in  par- 
ticular, in  another  column,  there  is  no  nece.ssity  for 
ns  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  Our  engraving  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  Durer’s  work. 

AVe  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  original 
engraving  to  Air.  Burges,  who  thinks  it  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  great  German  master.  Air. 
Burges  said,  when  he  lent  it  to  us  for  reproduction, 
that  after  we  had  published  it,  it  ought  to  be 
mounted  and  hung  up  in  every  architect’s  office  in 
England.  But  why  should  it  be  confined  to  archi- 
tects’ offices  ? 

AVe  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  mentioning 
an  incident  of  travel  related  by  Air.  Burges,  though 
he  may  blame  us  for  publishing  it.  AA’hen  Air. 
Burges  visited  Nnremburg,  where  Diirer  was  born 
and  buried,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
buy  one  of  the  freshest  bunches  of  flowers  he 
could  get,  and  go  and  place  it  with  reverent  liands 
on  Durer’s  tomb.  Some  may  think  such  an  act  some- 
what sentimental;  we,  however,  are  sufficiently 
emotional  to  consider  it  appropriate  and  becoming. 

It  is  now  exactly  four  centuries  since  Diirer  was 
born,  and  it  says"  much  for  the  man,  and  his  place  in 
the  art-history  of  the  world,  to  see  an  eminent 
English  architect,  after  so  many  ages,  making  some- 
thing like  a pilgrimage  to  his  birthplace,  and 
placing  a memorial  of  fragrant  flowers  on  his 
grave. 

AA’EST  OF  ENGLAND  SANATORIUAI, 
AYESTON-SUPER-AIARE. 

ONE  of  our  photo-lithographs  this  week  represents 
the  new  building  of  this  Institution  as  intended 
to  be  completed.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  first 
portion  was  laid  on  Tuesday  last,  the  30th  Alay, 
with  Alasonic  honour.s,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  D.G.AL,  and  Provincial  Grand  Alaster 
of  Somersetshire,  and  in  the  presence  of  a numerous 
body  of  Freemasons  of  Somersetshire,  Bri.stol,  and 
other  provinces.  The  Institution  was  started  about 
three  years  ago,  a house  on  the  present  site  being 
purchased  and  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Since  that 
time  it  has  rapidly  increased,  and  more  accommoda- 
tion being  required,  additional  land  adjoining  has 
been  purchased,  and  the  new  building  commenced. 
The  children’s  and  women’s  wings  and  the  dining- 
hall  are  to  be  first  erected,  the  old  premises  being 
connected  with  the  new  and  used  for  the  present  for 
the  men’s  department.  The  grounds  extend  from 
the  high-road  to  the  sea-beach,  provision  being  made 
for  bathing  on  the  sands. 

The  buildings  have  been  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  medical  staff,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  arrangements  of  other  kindred 
institutions.  The  dormitories  provide  a minimum 
of  8.50  cubic  feet  for  each  inmate,  and  for  adults  and 
the  elder  children  curtained  tents  are  arranged  be- 
tween the  beds  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  and  there  are 
a certain  number  of  small  rooms  as  private  bedrooms 
for  the  use  of  those  who  pay  an  extra  sum  for  the 
accommodation,  but  the  whole  of  the  inmates  take 
their  meals  together  in  the  central  hall.  Particular 
attention  has  been  giv'en  to  the  subject  of  da\- 
rooms,  ample  space  being  provided  in  them  for  the 
whole  of  the  inmates,  the  dormitories  being  used 
only  for  sleeping  purposes.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  day- 
rooms  will  have  also  open  fireplaces  ; each  dormitory 
is  fitted  up  with  a range  of  lavatory  basins,  with 
hot  and  cold  water  laid  on  ; every  provision  is  made 
for  proper  ventilation.  There  are  no  water-closets 
on  the  premises,  "the  earth  sj’stem”  being  adopted 
throughout  (it  having  been  in  u.se  in  the  present 
building  from  the  first,  with  the  best  results).  The 
buildings  are  of  native  limestone,  with  hollow  brick 
linings  to  the  external  walls,  and  dressings  of  Bath 
stone.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles.  The  whole 
of  the  woodwork  internally  will  be  of  red  deal  and 


pitch  pine,  varnished,  and  the  walls  throtighout 
finished  in  distemper. 

The  architect  is  Air.  Hans  Fowler  Price,  of 
AA'eston-Supcr-AIare,  and  the  contr.actors  for  the 
first  three  sections  Alessr.s.  John  Harvey  and  Son,  of 
Torquay. 

RErEBENCES  TO  GROUND  PLAN. 


A Hall. 

B Lobby. 

C A’isitors. 

D Porter. 

E Dispensary. 

F Medical  Otflccr. 

G .Silent  Alen. 

H Cloak  Room. 

1 I Stores. 

K Men's  Day  and  Smoking 
Room. 

L L L Earth  Closets. 

JI  M AI  Earth  Houses. 

N Jlen’s  Day  Room. 

O O O Staircases. 

P Corridor. 

Q Q Out. 

R Men’s  Private. 

S Two  Men. 

T Five  Alen. 

U U Conservatory. 

A’  A^  A’  Five  AVomen. 


AV  Silent  AVomcn. 

X Lady  Superintendent. 
A'  Ch.aplaiii. 

Z Chapel. 

a AA’omen’s  Day  Room. 

6 Children’s  Day  Room. 
c Pantry. 
d Lavatory. 
e Cooking  Apparatus. 

/ Kitchen. 
j7  Scullery. 
h Serving  Space, 
i Servants’  Hall. 
k Pantry. 

I Knife, 
m Co.als. 

n Heating  Chamber. 

0 AV’ood. 
p Yard. 
q Stables, 
r Carriage  Shed. 

» Cesspool. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEA’'ELOPAIENT  OF 
ORNAAIENTAL  ART. 


The  thirty-second  of  this  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  by  Dr. 
G.  G.  Zerffi,  at  the  South  Kensington  Alu.seum. 
After  some  introductory  observations,  the  lecturer 
remarked  that  Christianity  was  firmly  established 
by  Constantine.  He  made  it  a state  religion,  and 
from  that  moment  it  became  totally  different.  Con- 
st.antine  further  removed  the  .seat  of  the  old 
Rom.an  empire  to  Byzantium,  afterwards  Const.anti- 
nople  (or  Constantine’s  town).  This  new  imperial 
3,bode  was  to  be  given  to  the  new  faith,  and  Rome  was 
to  be  eclipsed  in  grandeur.  The  most  splendid  edifices 
and  the  most  beautiful  .art  were  to  .abound  in  the  Byzan- 
tine capital.  Under  these  circumstance.s,  the  old 
Roman  patricians  left  Rome  .altogether  to  settle  down 
at  the  seat  of  a powerful  emperor  and  a new  religion. 
Just  as  in  politics  it  was  possible,  by  means  of  mere 
theories  to  create  the  semblance  of  freedom,  so,  in 
an  artificial  w.ay,  could  art  be  created  and  promoted. 
Bvzantine  art  "took  its  root  in  the  AVest  in  Greek 
and  Roman  elements.  Here  Asiatic  forms  came 
into  contact  with  modified  Roman  forms,  for  the 
Byzantine  art  of  the  period  (Asiatic  in  its  char.acter 
and  treatment)  was  seen  side  by  side  with  ancient 
Greek  art,  the  motives  of  which  were  in  sever.al  cases 
t.aken  from  the  Asiatics,  being  purified  and  sim- 
plified even  to  severity  ; and  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine this  .already  degenerate.!  severity  comes 
into  contact  with  Asiatic  .art  as  it  then  existed. 
ConsLantine  exercised  his  utmost  influence  to  pro- 
mote Christianity,  and  opened  no  less  than  430 
churches  in  Constantinople  alone.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  tolerated  the  re-introduction  of  heathen 
festivities  and  customs.  He  destroyed  altogether 
the  simplicity  of  the  organisation  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  and  established  a powerful  hier- 
.archy,  depriving  its  servants  of  all  humility  and 
self-abnegation,  and  .allowing  the  prelates  to  indulge 
their  animosities  against  each  other.  The  spirit  of 
dissension  thus  engendered  gradu.ally  leavened  the 
mass  of  the  people,  to  the  detriment  of  art,  for,  when 
people’s  minds  are  wholly  occupied  with  metaphy.sic.al 
and  theological  discussion.s,  the  development  of  .art 
is  impossible.  In  such  times,  the  most  insignificant 
symbols  were  sufficient  to  excite  a degree  of  animo- 
sity such  as  is  sometimes  witnessed  even  in  modern 
times  among  uneducated  political  communities— 
uneducated,  that  is,  in  that  they  do  not  pos,sess  the 
spirit  of  tolerance.  Notwithstanding  that  Constan- 
tine introduced  the  Christian  faith,  and  used  all  his 
power  to  promote  its  extension,  he  went  the  v rong 
way  to  work,  and,  instead  of  spreading  love  and 
kindness,  the  seeds  of  animosity  and  hatred  u ere 
sown  and  brought  forth  fruit  of  their  kind,  so  that 
when  Julian  ascended  the  throne  soon  after  Constan- 
tine’s death,  he  felt  keenly  the  sad  state  of  things 
existing  in  his  dominions.  A reaction  set  in,  and  he 
turned  back  to  the  old  Pagan  faith,  wliich  had 
existed  so  long  with  comparatively  no  dissension. 
The  reaction  developed  itself  strongly  under  Julian, 
who,  as  a great  philosopher,  taught  his  people  tole- 
rance. The  next  Emperor  of  note  was  Theodosius 
(388-391.  A.  D.),  who  was  the  first  ruler  who,  as  a 
born  Christian  (and  a good  Christian,  too),  upheld  the 
Christian  faith;  but  even  the  stricter-observed 
religion  did  not  eradicate  the  spirit  of  sophistry, 
scepticism,  licentiousness,  and  luxury  which  rendered 
the  whole  Rom.an  Empire  an  easily-excitable, 
scarcely  coherent  whole.  After  Theodosius  (in  395, 


A.  D.),  the  East  and  the  AVest  septirate ; Honorius 
takes  the  AVest,  Arkadius  keeping  the  E.ast.  From 
that  time  Byzantium  became  more  and  more 
Asiatic,  Rome  becoming  more  m.arkcdl}'  Aryan  (or 
Teuton).  Justinian  was  the  next  .sovereign  of  note  ; 
his  power  is  felt  to  this  day  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  onr  own  country,  in  the  cxi.stence  of  some  almost 
obsolete  but  highly  penal  laws.  His  laws  were,  on 
the  whole,  in  a high  degree  admirable.  His  wife, 
Theodora,  after  leading  a somewhat  questionable 
life,  suddenly  became  a pious  enthusiast,  and 
founded  nunneries  and  hospitals.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  excited  Justinian  to  the  very  greatest 
pride,  and  tried  to  m.ake  the  faith  to  which  she 
belonged  the  faith  of  pomp  and  splendour.  In  this 
she  succeeded  in  the  highest  degree.  Under  Justi- 
nian was  constructed  that  curiosity  of  the  world,  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  the 
central  dome  of  which  is  115ft.  in  diameter. 
Similar  in  form  to  Sta.  Sophi.a,  but  seven  cen- 
turies later  in  date,  i.s  S.  Mark’s,  at  Venice.  The 
whole  pbanning  of  Sta.  Sophia’s  is  ch.aracteristic  of 
Bvzantine  art,  with  its  round  and  square  compart- 
ments and  divisions.  Partaking  also  of  some  charac- 
teristics of  Sta.  Sophia’s  is  the  Church  of  S.  A itale, 
at  R.avenna,  the  Church  of  S.  Apollinarus  in  Classe, 
at  Ravenna,  the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  and  the  round 
church  at  Aix-la-Ch.apelle.  In  all  these  buildings,  as 
at  Sta.  Sophi.a,  there  were,  up  to  the  time  of  their 
erection,  no  divisions  or  exclusive  boundaries  marking 
the  limits  of  the  different  classes  of  the  populace.  The 
first  ground  plan  of  a church  in  which  these  divi- 
sions" were  met  with  rvas  the  old  S.  Peter  s,  at  Rome, 
which  had  double  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
and  was,  in  addition,  divided  into  n.arthex,  naos, 
pronaos,  and  apsis.  Closely  following  S.  Peter’s  in 
this  respect  are  the  Church  at  Alonreale,  the 
Cathedral  of  S.  Godehard,  at  Hildesheim,  and  a 
church  at  Gurk.  In  Sta.  Stophia  the  simplicity  of 
plan  of  the  basilicaj  is  totally  disregarded.  The  forms, 
both  constructive  and  decorative,  are  rich  .and 
varied.  In  consequence  of  the  sub-division  of  plan, 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  a general  impression  of 
the  whole  interior  of  the  building  in  any  one  part, 
and  this  was  of  course  a very  great  mistake  in  a 
monument,al  building.  Sta.  Sophia  was  finished  in  a 
very  short  time,  viz.,  five  years,  eleven  months, 
and  ten  days.  The  architects  were  Antimeus  and 
Isidorus.  The  dome  rises  180ft.  from  the  pave- 
ment, and  is  illumined  at  its  base  by  24  windows, 
which  extend  side  by  side  for  the  whole  circum- 
ference, there  being  only  a shaft  or  pillar  between 
each  Avindow.  These  .shafts  are  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  bright  corona-like  blaze  of  light,  and  thus 
the  dome  has  amry  much  the  appearance  of  being 
suspended  over  the  building  in  mid-air.  The 
church  is  nearly  square  on  plan,  and  measures 
243ft.  square  each  Avay,  exclusive  of  the  apsis  and 
narthex;  including  these,  however,  the  length  is 
269ft.,  (some  say  270ft.)  The  Avhole  of  the 
building  is  of  bricks,  over-laid  with  imarble.  The 
capitals  in  Sta.  Sophia  are  cushion  shaped,  some- 
times eombined  at  the  base  svith  acanthus  leaves,  or 
Ionic  volute,s.  These  capit.als,  the  lecturer  said, 
Avere  put  in  as  a kind  of  compromise  betAveen  the 
columns  (which  Avere  too  slender,  apparently,  to 
support  the  superstructure)  and  the  superstructure 
(too  heavy  in  appearance  for  the  comparatively 
slender  columns  beloAV  to  support  it),  and  Avere  thus 
an  after-thought,  or  rather  a deviation  from  the 
orio’inal  design ; they,  though  unAvieldy  taken  by 
themselves,  being  so  formed  as  to  neutralise  the 
incongruity  of  columns  and  superstructure.  After 
briefly  referring  to  the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  at  Ravenna, 
the  lecturer  concluded  by  describing  one  by  one  the 
various  ve.Atments  Avorn  by  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  .and  by  pointing  to  the 
symbolism  expressed  in  each  garment,  and  its  mode 
of  being  Avorn. 


Medal  in  Commejiob.vtion  of  the  Opening  of 
Blaukfri Alts  Bridge  and  the  Holuorn  A’iadui  t. 

A medal  has  been  struck,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor 

and  Common  Council  of  London,  to  commemorate 
the  opening  of  new  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the 
Holborii  A’i.aduct,  on  November  G,  18G9,  by  the 
Queen.  The  sculptor  employed  on  the  design  Avas 
Air.  G.  G.  Adams.  On  the  obverse  side  of  the 
medal  is  a portrait  of  her  Alajesty  in  bold  relief. 
On  the  reA'erse  side  .are  representations  of  the  viaduct 
and  bridge,  encircled  by  branches  of  laurel  and  oak 
leaves  alternatelv,  these  branches  springing  from 
behind  the  Citv"  shield,  which  occupies  the  centre 
foreground.  On  the  left  side  is  an  allegorical  figure 
of  the  Citv  of  London,  who,  haAdug  recorded  on  her 
scroll  the  "day  of  opening,  looks  towards  a figure  of 
Britannia,  on  the  opposite  side,  Avho  is  represented 
as  proclaiming  the  works  opened.  The  accessories 
are  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  the  buildings  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  the  river  Thames. 
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DILAPIDATED  HOUSES. 

The  forlorn  ami  dilapidated  and  long-tenantless 
houses  in  Stamford-street  and  the  lllackfriars- 
road  have  formed  for  many  years  a standing  dis- 
grace to  the  metropolis.  That  with  the  present 
value  of  land  in  London,  and  with  the  rateable  value 
of  the  property  it  occupied,  such  houses  are  allowed 
to  remain  worse  than  unproductive,  is  a great 
scandal,  in  face  of  our  excessive  pauperism,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  proposed  ^Metropolis  Buildings 
Bill  some  clauses  will  be  inserted  giving  the  local 
authorities  power  to  deal  with  such  eyesores.  We 
quote  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  from  the 
City  Press ; it  will  be  seen  that  our  contemporary 
alludes  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  connection  with 
remedial  measures,  but,  by  all  accounts,  it  is  owing 
to  their  owners  having  become  involved  in  some 
Chancery  suit  equal  in  havoc  and  ruin  to  the  cause 
ceUhre  of  “Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,”  that  these 
houses  are  in  their  present  condition.  Our  contem- 
porary sa3's ; “ Dilapidated  houses  might  he  sum- 
marilj’  dealt  with,  as  we  deal  with  men  who  are 
drunk  and  incapable.  The  Court  of  Chancerj' 
might  serve  for  the  active  agent,  were  it  not 
the  slowest  and  costliest  luxury  of  an  age  that  is 
lavish  in  its  patronage  of  lawyers.  To  become 
dilapidated  should  be  an  act  of  forfeiture  on  the 
part  of  any  house,  but  we  need  not  be  so 
hard  on  tire  few  that  grin  and  goggle  on  the 
wa}’farer  in  London.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
could  take  charge  of  them,  repair  them,  let 
them,  and  appropriate  for  the  advantage  of  the 
ratepayers  in  general  the  resultant  rental.  Of 
course  very  soon  after  the  Board  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  one  of  these  ghastty  properties,  a claimant 
would  turn  up,  and  then  would  begin  a terrific 
litigation.  If  the  Board  proceeded  under  a well- 
drawn  Act,  it  might  he  protected  against  loss  by 
litigation  by  compelling  the  complainant  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  suit  in  any  case,  and  to  lodge  a 
considerable  sum  of  monej^  in  court  in  the  first 
instance,  in  attestation  of  his  confidence  in  his  cause. 
By  this  means  a claimant  would  he  sure  of  punish- 
ment for  having  disgraced  the  town,  but  there 
would  be  no  act  of  confiscation,  because  he  might 
still  obtain  his  property  on  establishing  his  claim, 
and  losing  by  the  process  the  costs  on  both  sides.” 


LITHO-ERACTEUR. 

LITIIO-ERACTEUR,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an 
explosive  material  for  breaking  up  stones  or 
rocks  in  the  processes  of  mining  and  quarrying.  It 
is  a patented  composition  invented  bj'  Professor 
Engels  of  Cologne,  and  was  first  brought  into 
general  notice  in  consequence  of  its  employment  by 
the  Prussians  in  destrojdng  some  of  the  large  guns 
taken  in  the  Paris  forts,  although  it  has  been  in  use 
to  some  extent  in  Germanj'  and  Austria  for  the  last 
eighteen  mouths.  Its  principal  constituents  are 
nitro-glycerine,  gun-cotton,  infusorial  earth,  and 
a few  other  substances  known  only  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  inventor.  While  possessing 
the  power  of  nitro-gl)'cerine,  however,  the  dange- 
rous nature  of  that  terrible  explosive  is  com- 
pletely removed,  and,  as  has  been  proved  by  recent 
experiments,  the  new  composition  is  perfectly 
harmless  until  placed  in  a suitable  position  and  de- 
liberately fired.  It  is  a stiflish  light-coloured  paste, 
which  burns  to  a white  ash,  and  is  made  up  into 
cartridges  bj'  wrapping  it  in  thin  paper,  the  size 
being  4jin.  long  by  Jin.  diameter,  each  cartridge 
containing  l|oz.  of  the  material.  It  can  only  be 
exploded  b}'  a percussion  cap,  in  the  same  waj’  that 
M.  Nobel  explodes  dj’iiamite  and  Professor  Abel 
gun-cotton.  The  experiments  to  test  its  qualities, 
which  took  place  at  the  Naut  Mawr  quarries,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  were  commenced  bj' 
throwing  a box  containing  51b.  of  the  composition 
from  the  top  of  the  quarries  to  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation,  a height  of  150ft.,  and  although  the 
box  was  broken,  and  the  cartridges  scattered  about, 
no  explosion  took  place.  A similar  result  followed 
when  a cartridge  was  ignited,  the  composition  burn- 
ing slowlj'  and  steadily  away.  The  method  of 
charging  the  cartridges  with  the  exploding  cap  is  as 
follows  : — The  end  of  a piece  of  Bickford’s  fuse  is 
inserted  in  a percussion  cap,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  an  inch  long.  The  cap  is  in- 
serted in  the  end  of  the  cartridge,  being  bedded  in 
the  litho-fracteur ; the  paper  is  tied  round  the  fuse, 
and  the  charge  is  read}'  for  firing.  The  outer  end 
of  the  fuse  being  lit,  it  burns  down  to  the  cart- 
ridge at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  forty  seconds,  and 
when  the  fire  reaches  the  cap  it  explodes  it,  and  the 
charge  is  fired.  Under  certain  circumstances  the 
charges  are  exploded  by  electricity,  but  for  mining 
purposes  the  safety  fuse  is  generall}'  used. 

A series  of  “ shots  ” were  tried  at  different  levels 
on  the  face  of  the  rpiarr}',  with  holes  bored  in  the 
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ordinarj'  manner  as  for  gunpowder,  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  the  vertical  blast  Iiolcs  were  idaced 
much  furllier  from  the  face  of  the  quarr}'  wall  than 
would  have  been  practicable  with  powder.  The  first 
blast  was  with  a uearlv  horizontal  hole  .3ft.  4in. 
deep  and  IJin.  diameter,  charged  with  ten  cartridges, 
and  tanijicd  in  the  usual  wa.v  with  water.  Large 
masses  of  stone  were  <let.ache(l  and  thrown  forward-s, 
and  the  face  of  the  rock  was  scaled  and  cracked 
over  an  .area  of  Ibft,  by  12ft.  The  real  value  of 
this  result  will  he  seen  when  we  state  that  in  the 
case  of  these  horizontal  bore-holes  gunpowder 
would  have  made  no  impression  at  all.  Two  more 
of  these  holes,  each  3ft  deep,  and  charged,  the  one 
with  seven  and  a half  and  the  other  with  ten  car- 
tridges, were  now  fired  simultaneously,  each  shot 
producing  excellent  results.  The  grandest  results, 
however,  at  this  stage  were  undoubtedly  obtained 
with  ten  cartridges  in  a hole  4ft.  (iin.  deep,  bored 
vertically  into  the  stone  on  one  of  the  ledges  formed 
in  the  course  of  working,  and  at  a height  of  about 
20ft.  up  the  face  of  the  quarry.  Hereabout  twent}' 
tons  of  stone  were  detached  from  the  face  of  the  rock 
and  thrown  down,  and  a large  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding rock  loosened. 

Some  experiments  on  rails  were  also  made  to  show 
its  tremendous  power,  in  one  of  which  two  rails 
(751h.  to  the  j'ard)  were  broken  in  halves,  and 
thrown  some  distance  apart  b_v  lib.  5oz.  of  litho- 
fracteur  made  into  a cake  and  placed  in  the  channel 
of  the  uppermost  rail. 

To  convince  railwaj'  companies  and  those  present 
of  the  safety  with  which  the  new  compound  may  be 
handled  and  carried,  cartridges  were  secured  to  the 
wooden  buffers  of  a railway  waggon  in  such  a manner 
that  thej’  would  receive  the  full  force  of  a collision ; 
the  waggon  was  then  allowed  to  run  down  an  incline 
of  one  in  eight  for  a distance  of  500  j-ards  where 
another  similar  waggon  was  stationed.  Both 
waggons  were  of  course  demolished,  but  no  explo- 
sion occurred,  the  composition  being  found  smeared 
on  the  fragments  of  the  waggons.  A similar  result 
was  obtained  bj'  plating  the  buffers  of  the  running 
waggon  with  iron,  but  semi-explosion  took  place  in 
two  cartridges  secured  to  the  rails  in  the  middle  of 
the  incline.  An  examination  showed  that  this  was 
doubtless  occasioned  bj'  the  intense  heat  at  the 
exact  point  of  impact,  the  great  bulk  of  the  car- 
tridge remaining  unignited,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  rail.  The  concluding  experiment  of 
the  series  illustrates  the  action  of  the  litho-fracteur 
n operations  under  water,  and  was  in  part  designed 
to  meet  the  views  of  Commander  Harvejq  R.N.  A 
raft  was  made  of  four  2in.  planks,  braced  together 
by  three  other  planks.  A charge  of  31b.  of  litho- 
fracteur  was  secured  under  the  centre  of  the  raft, 
which  was  floated  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Severn ; 
it  was  sunk  with  large  stones,  in  six  feet  of  water, 
and  the  fuze — 20ft.  in  length — lit.  In  a few  minutes 
a splendid  explosion  followed.  A fine  column  of 
water,  mixed  with  debris,  was  thrown  up  some  60ft. 
into  the  air,  the  mass  below  seething  and  foaming. 
One  large  stone,  weighing  about  cwt.,  was  thrown 
far  above  the  rest  to  a height  of  about  100ft.  On 
returning  to  the  scene  of  the  explosion  there  was 
nothing  visible  but  a mass  of  mudd}',  troubled  water, 
with  fragments  of  timber  and  a number  of  dead  fish 
floating  down  with  the  stream. 

The  power  exhibited  b}'  the  new  explosive, 
together  with  the  security  and  safety  with  which  it 
may  be  handled  or  stored,  must  render  it  a successful 
rival  to  nitro-glycerine  and  other  of  the  dangerous 
compounds  at  present  used  by  miners.  Whether  it 
undergoes  anj'  change  after  being  kept  for  anj'  length 
of  time  we  are  not  informed  ; but,  if  this  question  is 
satisfactorily  answered,  as  we  believe  it  can  be,  along- 
felt  want  will  be  supplied. 


NEW  CEMENT  OR  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  j'ears  to 
manufacture  artificial  stone,  some  of  which 
have  been  attended  with  more  or  less  success,  as  far 
as  regards  the  production  of  large  blocks,  but  have 
rareh'  succeeded  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  or 
making  medallions  andmosaic.s,  or  for  emerj'-wheels, 
oil-stones,  and  articles  of  a similar  char.acter.  In 
almost  all  cases,  too,  the  agency  of  heat  has  been 
required  for  producing  articles  in  artificial  stone,  and 
this  has  been  found  verj'  objectionable,  as  well  as 
expensive.  Attention  is  called  to  some  specimens  of 
artificial  stone  in  the  shape  of  medallions,  mosaics, 
emerj'-stones,  oil-stones,  imitation  marble,!&c.,  which 
have  been  produced  in  a simple  manner  by  mould- 
ing, without  the  agency  of  heat,  and  which  appear 
to  partake  in  every  respect  of  the  nature  of  the 
stones  they  are  intended  to  represent.  These  speci- 
mens are  formed  from  natural  materials,  agglo- 
merated bj'  means  of  a cement,  the  invention  of  M. 
Sorel,  a French  chemist,  well  known  in  connection 


with  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  g.al- 
vanised  iron  process.  This  new  cement  is  formed  of 
basic  oxvchloride  of  magnesium  (carbonate  ol'  mag 
nesia  and  chloride  of  magnesium),  either  ]iure  or 
mi.xed  with  other  substances.  The  cement  mav  be 
made  in  two  different  wavs — viz.,  cither  by  diluting 
or  tempering  magnesia,  winch  m.ay  be  more  or  less  hj'- 
drated  and  carbonated,  with  a solution  of  chloride  of 
magnesium  more  or  less  concentrated;  or  bj'  adding  to 
the  magnesia  chloride  of  magnesium  in  a dr)' 
state,  and  emplo}'ing  water  to  form  the  cement. 
The  cement  thus  luoduced  is  specially  white  and 
hard,  and  maj'  with  advantage  be  useil  in  the  ]dace 
of  some  of  the  best  cements.  It  maj'  be  made  to 
take  anj’  colour,  and  be  moulded  like  plaster.  It 
possesses  the  same  hardness,  and  will  receive  the 
same  poli.sh  as  marble,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  em- 
ploj'ed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  marble, 
mosaic  pavements,  and  statuarj'.  Imitation  ivor\' 
can  be  made  from  it  for  making  billiard  halls  and 
other  similar  articles,  also  medallions,  buttons,  &c. 
The  agglomcrative  jiroperties  of  the  cement  are  of 
the  highest  degree,  thus  emabling  the  waste  ami 
otherwise  worthless  materials  of  quarries  to  be 
utili.sed ; one  part  of  the  new  cement  will  agglo- 
merate thirty  parts  of  sand,  chalk,  and  other 
materials,  the  process  being  of  a purely  chemical' 
nature.  By  this  means,  where  building  materials 
are  not  present,  thej’  can  be  made  at  a verj’  low 
cost.  Excellent  mill-stones  and  grind-stones  caii 
be  formed  by  agglomerating  bj'  this  cement  emer\%, 
sand-stone,  and  other  hard  materials. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES, 

Metropolitan  Water  Bill. — Mr.  Rroice  niovcil 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  It  ivas  his  iutentiou, 
to  refer  the  bill  to  a select  committee,  but  its  leading; 
provisions  were  to  provide  a constant  supplj' nmder' 
certain  conditions  laid  down,  anti  to  enable  tlio- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  topuifhase  the  water- 
works of  the  various  companies  on  behalf  of  the 
piublic,  and  in  case  of  ohjoction  being  made,  the  ob- 
jection to  he  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Homo  Department,  who  should  have  power  to 
decide  the  matter.  The  bill  also  contained  provisions 
providing  for  the  complete  filtration  of  the  watei’. — 
Mr.  Crawford  said  the  right  lion,  geidleman  had. 
himself  condemned  the  bill.  If  the  right  lion,  gentle- 
man dealt  with  this  bill  as  graciously  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  dealt  with  the  Gas  Bill,  all  difficulty  would 
have  been  removed,  and  this  bill  ifould  have  stood 
in  as  favourable  a position  as  did  the  Gas  Bill.  He 
wished  to  inform  the  House  that  since  he  manifested, 
his  opposition  to  the  bill  he  had  been  made  a director- 
of  the  Kent  Waterworks,  but  that  circumstance- 
should  not  alter  the  ground  of  his  opposition,  for  ho- 
still  opposed  it,  because  ho  did  not  believe  it  would, 
do  what  it  promised,  and  proposed  no  efficient  autho- 
rity to  carry  out  its  provisions.  (Cries  of  “Dhidfe.”) 
In  order  to  settle  with  the  companies,  the-  whole 
spirit  of  the  measure — compulsory  purchase — had 
been  taken  away.  (“  Divide.’')  The  bill  contained 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  that  London  would 
not  get  one  drop  more  water  under  it  than  it  obtained 
now.  The  Government  had  treated  this  question  in 
a waj'  that  was  neither  dignified  nor  consistent.  He 
moved  that  the  bill  bo  read  a second  time  that  day 
six  months.  Sir  H.  Hoarc  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned. — Mr.  Aj'rton  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  the  bill  to  go  before  a select  committee.  T lie- 
measure  was  introduced  for  affording  a constant 
sujjply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  House  itself  to  conw- 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that 
object  was  to  be  attained. — After  some  discussion,, 
the  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  ; — Ajms,  57 ; Noes,  87. — Mr. 
Bruce,  in  deference  to  strong  appeals  addressed  to 
him  by  various  metropolitan  members,  consented 
to  postpone  the  further  discussion  of  the  bill 
until  the  following  daj'. — On  the  resumption  of 
the  adjourned  debate  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Bruce 
said  the  Government  intended  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  the  previous 
night,  and  abandon  this  bill  and  introduce  another 
bill  which  would  adopt  some  of  the  amendments 
suggested  by  lion,  members. — Mr.  Craicford  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  course  adopted  bj-  the 
Government. — T he  order  was  then  discharged  and  the 
bill  withdrawn,  and  the  substituted  bill  was  brought 
in  and  read  a first  time. 

Pottery  in  the  International  Exhibition. 
— Mr.  A.  Brown,  on  Thursday  week,  asked  the  lion, 
member  for  Exeter  if  it  was  a fact  that  the  geutlo- 
raan  entrusted  with  the  drawing  uj>  of  the  report  on 
pottery  departments  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1871  was  a member  or  emploj'e  of  one  of  the 
principal  exhibiting  firms ; and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Roj’al  Commissioners  would  allow  the  fact  to  be 
stated  in  the  report  on  the  subject. — Mr.  Bowring 
said  the  hon.  member  was  not  quite  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  any  one  gentleman  had  been  entrustixl 
with  the  drawing  uji  of  the  report  of  the  piorcelaiim 
department  of  the  Exhibition.  The  fact  was  that 
the  task  had  been  divided  into  seven  sections,  auctl 
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tliat  a number  of  gentlemen  had  been  appointed  re- 
porters to  those  sections.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Arnaud, 
wa.s  in  tlio  emjiloy  of  the  Messrs.  Minton,  Campbell, 
& Co.,  one  of  the  competing  firms.  Ho  was  a man 
of  great  artistic  taste  and  e.xperience,  having  pre- 
pared valuable  reports  of  tho  porcelain  departments 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  and  1867,  and  under 
the  circumstances  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  fully  justified  in  introducing  him. 
With  regard  to  tho  second  ([uestion,  he  had  no 
objection  to  make  it  publicly  known  that  Mr. 
Arnaud  was  so  connected,  and  he  would  mention  the 
subject  to-morrow  morning  at  a meeting  of  the 
Commission,  of  which  he  was  a member. 


^uifcing  Inttlligcntu 


CHURCHES  AXD  CH.VrELS. 

Banbury. — On  Thursday  week  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Grims- 
bury,  a suburb  of  Banbury.  The  new  building  is 
to  cost  £2,200.  It  will  accommodate  350,  and  in- 
cludes a commodious  school-room,  which  will  afford 
accommodation  to  450  scholars.  Mr.  Albert 

Kimberley,  of  Banbury,  is  the  builder. 

Hackney. — On  Thursday  week,  the  25th  of  May, 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church  to  be  erectkl 
at  the  north  end  of  Goldsmith’s-row,  Hackney-road, 
was  laid  by  Richard  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Upper  Clapton. 
The  office  for  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  was  said  by  the  Rev.  George  Morris,  M.A., 
the  incumbent  of  the  district,  assisted  by 
several  clergymen  and  by  the  members  of  the  choir 
of  S.  Mary’s  Church,  Haggerston.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Bishop  Claughton,  of  Colombo,  Arch- 
deacon of  London,  and  by  Mr.  Foster ; and  after 
the  ceremony  there  was  evening  service  at  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Mary,  when  a sermon,  having  reference 
to  the  occasion,  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo.  The  church  will  consist  of  nave  and 
aisles,  apsidal  chancel  and  aisles,  and  bell  turret  on 
the  gable  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  It  will  be 
of  brick  with  coloured  ornamental  bands  externally 
and  internally,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  be- 
tween 500  and  GJO  worshippers.  Mr.  Francis  T. 
Dollman,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  is  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  Islington,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

Lichfield.— S.  John’s  Hospital  Chapel,  Lichfield, 
which  has  recently  been  restored,  was  reopened  for 
divine  service  on  Sunday.  The  date  of  the  original 
foundation,  as  also  of  the  founder,  is  extremely 
doubtful ; but  Bishop  Smyth,  in  the  days  of  Henrv 
TIL,  according  to  Ley  land,  began  a new  foundation 
at  this  place.  The  chapel  was  built  of  stone,  and 
was  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Priory  before  the  date 
of  Bishop  Smyth’s  foundation.  It  was  of  the  Early 
Decorated  period,  and  consisted  of  a nave  onh-,  64ft. 
long  by  18ft.  wide,  to  which  in  the  year  1829  was 
added  an  aisle  with  a gallery.  In  the  work  of  re- 
storation now  completed  it  was  found  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  walls  north  and  south — the  former 
being  made  its  original  thickness — the  gallery  was 
removed,  and  an  arcade  in  three  bays,  which  carries 
the  wall  above,  and  separates  the  aisle  from  the 
nave,  has  been  constructed.  The  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Blr.  W.  H.  Crompton,  architect 
by  Messrs.  Beckett  & Thorneloe,  of  Lichfield. 

London. — The  benefices  of  S.  Clave,  Hart- 
street,  and  All  Hallows’,  Staining,  were  united  a 
year  ago.  The  tithes  of  All  Hallows’  amount  to 
£1600  a j-ear,  and  ivith  these  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  site  of  the  church  and  parsonage,  the 
Grocers’  Company  propose  to  build  and  endow  three 
other  churches  in  some  poor  and  populous  districts 
in  London.  Since  the  union  of  the  benefices  S. 
Clave’s  has  undergone  considerable  alterations.  The 
old  pews  have  been  entirely  swept  away,  and  the 
edifice  has  been  furnished  with  oak  sittings.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  beautifully  carved,  is  the  one  wliich 
was  removed  from  S.  Benet’s,  Gracechurch-street, 
when  that  church  was  pulled  down  a few  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  ornaments  from  All  Hallows’,  Staining, 
have  been  transferred  to  S.  Clave’s.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gibson,  Brothers, 
contractors,  at  a cost  of  £800,  Mr.  Blomfield  being 
the  architect. 

Newbold. — The  Bishop  of  Manchester  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  S.  Peter,  Newbold,  Roch- 
dale, on  Saturday  week.  The  new  church,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  in  August,  1SG9, 
is  Pointed  Gothic  in  style,  boldly  and  vigorously 
treated  to  suit  the  rough  random  rubble-stone  and 
red  brick,  of  wbich  materials  the  church  is  mainly 
built.  The  walls  are  of  rubble,  and  stock  brick  is 
introduced  in  the  quoins,  bands,  strings,  buttresses, 


arches,  &c.  The  tower  is  at  iiresent  carried  only  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  aisle  walls,  but  the  spire 
will  ultimately  be  carried  to  a height  of  .about  135ft 
There  is  a .spacious  west  porch  or  narthex.  At  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  church  is  the  baptistery 
The  roofs  are  slated  in  two  colours,  arranged  in 
patterns,  and  tinished  with  red  tile  ridge  crestings 
On  plan,  the  church  comprises  nave,  north  and  south 
aisle,  apse,  and  baptistery.  Accommodation  is  pro 
vided  for  070  persons.  The  several  contracts 
amount  to  about  £3,750,  and  there  .are  no  “ extras  ' 
beyond  the  .amount  of  the  contracts.  The  founda- 
tions were  put  in  by  Messrs.  Stopford  & Cording- 
lej' ; the  shell  of  the  church  was  built  by  IMessrs. 
Rogers  & Booth,  of  London;  the  fittings  and 
finishings  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J. 
Robinson  & Son,  of  Hyde;  the  pulpit  (of  Caen 
stone),  and  font,  and  all  the  carved  figure-work  in 
spandrels  and  tympana,  were  executed  by  IMessr.s, 
T.  R.  & Evan  ’Williams,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
carved  capitals  and  altar  cross  by  IMessrs.  Earp  & 
Hobbs.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Medland  and 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester. 

Normanton. — On  Monda}-  week  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Methodi.st  chapel  was  laid  at  Nor- 
manton, near  Leeds.  The  sitting  accommodation  to 
be  offered  by  the  new  building  is  250,  and  the  cost 
wiil  be  about  £600.  The  contract  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  Denison,  of  Normanton,  from  the 
de.signs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm. 
■Watson,  of  Wakefield,  architect.  The  building  is 
to  be  faced  with  red  bricks,  relieved  with  white  and 
blue  bauds,  arches,  and  stone  dressings.  The  size 
of  the  chapel  is  47ft.  6iu.,  by  30ft.,  and  32ft.  high 
to  the  collar  beam. 

Sheffield. — A new  Baptist  Chapel  in  Glossop- 
road,  Sheffield,  has  recently  been  opened.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  the  principal  material  used  being  stone. 
The  facade  presents  a high  gable,  on  the  town  side 
of  which  is  a tower  150ft.  high,  and  in  the  centre  is 
the  principal  entrance.  In  the  interior,  the  whole  of 
the  wood-work  is  of  pitch-pine,  polished.  The 
chancel,  raised  three  steps  high,  is  laid  with  Maw’s 
tiles.  The  pulpit  is  of  pitch-pine,  elaborately  carved, 
this,  as  also  the  whole  of  the  stone  carving,  bein<r 
exectued  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Behind 
the  pulpit  is  the  baptistery,  over  which  is  a stained 
glass  window.  On  the  left  of  the  chancel  is  the 
organ  gallery.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel,  and 
approached  either  from  it  or  from  the  Sherwood-road 
are  the  school  and  class-rooms, 'and  the  keeper’s  house. 
The  principal  school-room  is  40ft.  by  24ft.  Gin.,  and 
is  on  the  ground  fioor.  Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown, 
of  Prior’s-coiu-t,  Sheffield,  are  the  .architects,  Mr’. 
■Willi.am  Dickinson  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works, 
the  works  being  carried  out  bj'  various  local  con- 
tractors, at  a total  cost  of  £6,600. 


buildings. 

BR.tC'KLEY. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  schools  was  laid  at  Brackley  last  week. 
The  plan  of  the  school  buildings  is  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  H,  the  right  and  left  limbs  forming  the 
boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms,  the  sizes  respectively 
being  G7^  feet  by  21  feet,  and  50  feet  by  18  feet. 
The  middle  or  connecting  bar  is  formed  bv  the  infants’ 
school,  which  is  40  feet  by  20  feet.  The  architecture 
of  the  building  dates  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  a period 
that  produced  the  best  examples  of  English  domestic 
.architecture.  The  walls  are  built  of  a most  excellent 
stone  from  Mr.  Tajdor’s  quarries  near  the  site,  the 
dressings  being  of  Bath  stone.  The  porches  and 
upper  portion  of  the  centre  gable  are  half  timbered  in 
real  oak  framework,  and  it  is  intended  to  dress  the 
upper  portions  of  the  two  residences  in  the  same 
manner.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Staffordshire 
tiles,  laid  in  diaper  work  with  bands.  The  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  local  builder,  Mr.  'WTn.  Hawkins, 
under  the  plans  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Bather,  architect,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  when  complete  will  be 
between  £2,000  and  £3,000. 

London. — New  offices  have  recentlj^  been  erected 
in  Bartholomew-lane  for  the  Estates  Company.  The 
new  building  is  situated  between  tlie  offices  of  the 
Alliance  Bank  and  the  Alliance  Insurance  Company, 
and  is  a continuation  of  the . adjoining  elevation. 
The  fa9ade  is  in  Portland-stone,  and  is  about  30ft. 
in  length.  Mr.  E.  A.  Greening  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contractor  was  Sir.  Heush.aw. 

Os.\KA,  Jaf.vn. — A building  has  recently*  been 
finished  in  the  city  of  Osaka  for  the  jmrposes  of  the 
Imperi.il  Mint  of  Japan.  The  building,  which  is  well 
situated  facing  the  Yodo  river,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  is  built  of  a fine  blue  stone,  and  the  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  in  J.anuary,  1869.  The  building 
has  been  erected  entirely  by  native  labour,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  T.  Waters,  of  Jeddo,  official  engineer 
and  arcliitect  to  the  Japanese  Government. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  al(  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  tho  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.O.  ’ 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Received.— T.  W.  C.,  C.  K.,  G.  F..  D.  J.  W.,  J.  H.  G.  B. 
J.  & W.,  Greek  Art,  E.  W.  T.,  J.  H.  H.,  J.  H.  M.’  E B ’ 
W.  & H.,  E.  M.  B.,  J.  & S. 

The  Press  and  the  Architects’  Conference. 

F.R.I.B.A.  AND  E.  T. — Thanks  for  your  letters.  We  think, 
however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  inserting  them,  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  article  last  week 
has  had  its  desired  effect,  and  the  policy  of  excluding 
reporters  will  not  he  repeated. 


fcmspitbmte. 


ARCHEOLOGY  IN  ROME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Cau  you  allow  me  a corner  of  your 
valuable  space  to  answer  a host  of  inquiries,  which 
I find  it  impossible  to  answer  in  detail  each  sepa- 
rately ? As  most  of  my  correspondents  are  readers 
of  your  paper,  and  the  subjects  of  these  inquiries  are 
of  general  interest,  I do  not  think  your  space  will  be 
wasted. 

1.  ’VYhat  have  you  been  doing  in  Rome  this 
season  ? 

2.  What  has  the  “ British  Archajological  Society 
of  Rome”  been  doing  with  the  help  of  the  “Roman 
Exploration  Fund”? 

3.  What  has  the  Italian  Government  been  doing 
in  the  way  of  Archaeology? 

4.  'Wliat  have  other  people  been  doing  in  the 
same  matter? 

5.  IVhat  is  to'  become  of  the  Museums  in  Rome : 
are  they  to  be  locked  up  more  rigorously  than 
before,  or  to  be  made  more  accessible  ? 

G.  What  are  the  future  prospects  of  ArcliKologj' 
in  Rome  under  the  new  Government  ? 

7.  What  about  your  historical  photographs  ? 
Have  you  been  going  on  with  them  ? Are  they 
likely  to  t>e  permanent  ? Are  they  really  of  so  much 
importance  as  you  fancied? 

To  answer  all  these  queries  in  detail  would  take  a 
great  deal  more  space  than  you  can  give.  I have 
arranged  with  the  Royal  Archajological  Institute  to 
give  a lecture  on  the  subject  on  the  7th  of  Juljq 
when  the  season  for  excavations  of  Rome  wilt  be 
over,  and  I hope  to  have  some  copies  of  the  lecture 
printed  off  separatelj'  to  send  to  my  friends,  as  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  for  some  years  past. 
But  I may  say  briefly  (No.  1 and  2)  that  from 
various  causes  more  important  excavations  have 
been  made  in  Rome  this  season  than  have  ner- 
haps  ever  been  made  before  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  (3)  The  Italian  Government  have  renewed 
the  Commission  of  Arclneology,  and  have  placed 
Signor  Rosa  at  the  head  of  it,  at  the  request  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  when  he  sold  them  the 
French  ))art  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  They  have  taken 
possession  of  the  Pontifical  part  of  that  hill,  and 
have  ordered  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  Hill  with  the 
slopes  round  it  to  be  excavated  on  the  same  plan  as 
at  Pompeii,  where,  of  late  years,  the  excavations 
have  been  conducted  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
(6)  They  do  not  propose  to  carry  the  Government 
excavations  any  further,  but  are  willing  to  give 
every  facility  to  others  doing  so,  if  the  money  is 
forthcoming  to  make  compensations  for  injury  done 
to  property  and  to  carry  on  such  works.  (4)  A new 
city  of  Rome  is  being  built  on  the  high  ground  on 
the  eastern  side,  near  the  railwaj'  station.  A budd- 
ing company  have  bought  a large  tract  of  groimd 
in  that  direction,  extending  nearl3’  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore  to  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo.  The  manager 
of  the  companj'  has  begun  examining  all  the  ground 
in  search  of  the  foundations  of  old  buildings,  of 
wliich  that  ground  is  full,,  and  he  proposes  to  use 
them  to  budd  upon,  instead  of  making  new  founda- 
tions. 

(5)  The  Vatican  Museum  has  been  closed  by  the 
Pontifical  authorities  this  season,  but  that  cannot 
last  long ; in  future  all  the  museums  will  be  quite  as 
easilj'  accessible  as  thej’have  ever  been  before. 

(6)  Our  societi',  chiefly  under  my  direction,  has 
been  going  on  vigorouslj'  with  the  excavations 
previouslj’  commenced,  and  has  made  some  fresh 
ones  of  importance,  especialh'  on  the  Viminal-hill. 
The  results  obtained  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
thej’  now  amount  to  demonstrations  of  the  truth  of 
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what  were  at  first  called  “ absurd  conjectures.”  Mr. 
liiu-ii,  in  his  recent  work  on  Rome  (which  is  ex- 
tremely learned  and  valuable  in  its  waj'),  has  shown 
that  he  is  no  arcln-eologist,  and  he  would  have  acted 
more  wisely  in  avoiding  that  branch  of  the  subject. 
He  has  several  times  contradicted  me  in  notes,  and 
I shall  be  obliged  in  self-defence  to  answer  him, 
and  demonstrate  in  many  instances  that  he  is  wrong. 
In  saying  that  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tullius  is  of 
earlier  character  than  the  Wall  of  Romulus  he  is  al- 
together misled.  lie  also  places  too  much  faith  in 
Signor  Rosa,  whose  archajology  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  and  he  seems  to  ignore  all  the  investi- 
gations of  the  last  few  years,  which  have  been  verj' 
important.  His  latest  authorit3'  is  Canina,  who 
has  been  dead  for  j’ears,  and  others  have  mounted 
on  his  shoulders.  (7)  My  drawings,  plans,  sections, 
and  photographs,  are  mj^  silent  witnesses  of  the  truth 
of  my  statements  of  facts,  and  the  members  of  the 
society  are  mj'  living  witnesses  to  the  same  facta. 
IMj'  photographs  are  important  historical  witnesses, 
and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
permanent,  as  the  cause  has  been  discovered  wh}’ 
photographs  often  fade  and  the  remedy  for  it,  which 
I can  explain  in  another  letter,  if  j'ou  can  find  room 
for  it. — I am,  &c.,  J.  H.  Parker. 

Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  Maj’’  25,  1871. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sir, — In  the  very  able  article  entitled  “ Stained 
Glass  at  the  International  Exhibition,”  which  ap- 
peared in  3’our  issue  of  the  26th  ult.,  the  following 
passages  occur  with  respect  to  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited b3'  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne  : — 
“ The  truth  is,  that  this  character  of  work  is  utterh' 
unsuited  to  be  executed  upon  glass,  except  it  be 
upon  large  sheets  of  glass  uninjured  by  an3'  divi- 
sion.” Since,  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  each 
piece  undergoes  a special  process  before  conjunction, 
I believe  it  impossible  to  produce  the  beautiful  pla3' 
of  colour  notewortli3'  in  these  “ exquisite  pictures”  by 
such  a modus  operandi.  Also  : “ There  is  another 
fundamental  error  in  these  works — namel3',  that 
the3'  are  in  perspective,  showing  landscape  distances, 
rapid  foreshortening  of  figures,  &c.”  If  this  be 
deemed  an  error  it  is  one  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
of  Raphael,  Da  Vinci,  Palissy,  Dirk  of  Haarlem, 
and  I think  I ma3^  include  DUrer,  and  many  masters 
of  the  French,  German,  and  Lorraine  schools. 
“ Again,  the  colour,  delicate  as  it  is,  is  hardly  satis- 
factory, as  the  sk3'-blue  knights  and  golden-haired 
damsels,  with  the  light  shining  through,  are  ghostl3^ 
and  unreal.”  This  objection  ma3''  be  urged  against 
an3'  work  of  painted  glass,  the  effect  produced  b3^ 
the  sunlight  transmitted  through  a painting  in  plane 
is  no  less  spectral  and  unreal  than  the  transmission 
of  the  same  light  through  a work  in  perspective : 
nor  is  a diaphanous  hat  any  more  ludicrous  than  the 
green  transparency  representing  the  garbed  body  of 
thegreat  Canterbur3^  pilgrim.  For  the  candid  exposi- 
tion of  the  flagrant  errors  of  the  Munich  glass,  its  ill- 
harmonised  colouring,  and  meretricious  design,  all 
must  acknowledge  a debt  of  thanks.  As  for  the 
attempted  imitations  of  the  old  glass,  combinations 
of  promiscuous  arms  and  legs  united  to  strange 
bodies  and  unearthly  heads,  producing  thereby  a 
series  of  unique  Frankensteins,  without  the  jewelled 
depths,  and  the  other  numerous  charms  of  colour 
which  constitute  the  chief  merits  of  the  old  work. 
Surely  the  time  for  such  maudlin  efforts  has  passed. 
To  my  eyes,  the  most  charming  specimens  of  stained 
glass — because  the  most  natural  and  life-like — are 
those  executed  in  Brussels  by  Caparoni.  The  light 
transmitted  through  them  is  toned  and  mellow,  the3' 
seem  trul3’- 

Storied  windows,  richly  dight, 

Casting  a dim  religious  light, 

and  recal  the  golden  age  of  stained  glass  when 
Raphael  strove 

To  add  new  lustre  to  religious  light ; 

Not  of  its  pomp  to  strip  the  ancient  shrine. 

But  bid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiance  shine, 

With  arts  unknown  before  to  reconcile 
The  willing  Graces  to  the  Gothic  pile. 

The  cognoscenti  say : “ Such  treatment  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  exigencies  of  the  material.”  It  may 
even  be  so  ; but  let  them  produce  anything  equal 
in  beauty  to  the  fore-mentioned  specimens,  then, 
and  then  alone,  are  they  worthy  of  all  credence. — 

I am,  &c.,  W.  Bankes. 


“EX  LUCE  LUCELLUM”! 

Sir, — The  gas-lamps  on  the  east  side  of  Regent’s 
Park  have  lately  been  increased  to  double  the 
number,  at,  of  course,  a considerable  expense.  It 
appears  to  me  the  same  benefit  might  have  been 
obtained  in  another  w'ay  at  the  cost  of  a few 
shillings.  In  the  ordinar3'  gas-lamp  but  half  the 
light  comes  dowmvvard  and  is  of  use;  the  other  half 
ascends  and  is  lost.  If  the  lualf  thus  lost  had 


been  utilised  in  the  park  lamps,  the  added  lamps 
would  have  been  uunecessar3'.  My  plan  would  have 
been  to  put  reflectors  on  the  top  of  the  original  lamps 
of  a simple  but  ver3'  effective  description.  I should 
have  placed  four  pieces  of  burnished  tiu-pbitc  over, 
and  in  shape  and  size  ex,actl3'  corresponding  with, 
the  four  pieces  of  glass  forming  the  p3'ramidal  top 
of  the  lamp,  with  which  they  would  be  puttied  in. 
These  reflectors,  hermetically  sealed,  having  the  glass 
below  to  defend  them  from  smoke,  would  never 
tarnish  or  require  renewing,  and  the  expense  would 
be  a mere  trifle.  From  the  angle  at  which  the  glass 
is  placed,  the  reflected  rays  would  be  well  dispersed 
all  round.  Thus,  it  appears  to  me,  would  the  now- 
useless  light  lost  skvward  be  turned  to  proper 
account,  and  theadditional  lamps  h. a ve been  altogether 
unneeded.  Although  there  is  some  advantage  in 
lighting,  in  the  streets,  the  upper  parts  of  the  houses, 
p by  the  present  lamp,  yet  I should  think  it  preferable 
if  all  the  public  lamps  had  such  reflectors.  The  gain 
to  the  pavement  and  road  woulil  be  immense,  both 
as  regards  convenience  and  beauty.  With  respect  to 
the  lamp-posts,  I cannot  but  express  my  extreme 
surprise  at  the  ignorant  want  of  taste  and  lack  of 
public  spirit  evidenced  b3’'  the  parish  vestries  in  per- 
petuating the  abominably  ugly  patterns  of  that 
darkest  of  “dark  ages”  in  art,  the  Georgian  period. 
From  the  raw  material  being  so  abundant  and  cheap 
in  this  countrv  it  might  reasonabl3'  be  expected  that 
we  should  take  pride  in  displa3’ing  good  cast  iron 
work  for  public  purposes,  and  excepting  the  first 
cost  of  pattern  a good  design  would  not  necessarily 
be  more  costly  than  a bad  one.  Unfortunately,  we 
began  badly,  and  the  official  mind  having  got  into  a 
groove  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  out.  We 
have  abundant  light  now  in  fine  art  matters  (thanks 
to  the  Co/e  giving  the  illumination),  and  it  is  most 
provoking  to  see  still  erected  the  deformities  which 
belong  to  the  “light  of  other  da3's.”  An3'thing 
more  absurd  than  the  old  pattern  lamp-post  of 
Regent-street  and  Langham-place — a bundle  of 
spears  surrounding  a shaft  which  tapers  downw-ards 
— was  probabl3-  never  seen.  This  and  the  other 
perversely  bad  designs  at  the  West  End  should 
be  collected  for  exhibition  by  the  authorities 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  or  else  the 
South  Kensington  Cole  Olio,  as  specimens  of 
what  to  avoid,  and  in  juxtaposition  with 
examples  of  French  design  by  Durenne  and  Four- 
ment,  Houille  & Cie.,  as  a contrast  and  lesson  of 
w'hat  should  be.  How  different  that  fine  thorough- 
fare Portland-place  would  look  if  the  street  lamps 
were  of  fitting  character ! At  present  they  are  ugl3' 
in  shape,  are  painted  black,  and  scarcely  any  are 
standing  perpendicularly.  I would  have  them 
elegant  in  design,  and  either  electro-bronzed,  as  in 
Paris,  or  enamelled  of  appropriate  and  pleasing  tint, 
with  perhaps  a trifle  of  gilding,  as  befitting  a wealthy 
quarter.  The  effect  of  the  improvement  would,  I 
am  sure,  be  surprisingh’^  good.  And  if  the  parish  is 
not  disposed  to  do  anything,  I wonder  the  inhabi- 
tants or  owners  of  the  propert3'  should  not  effect  for 
themselves  so  very  desirable  an  alteration. — I am. 
Sir,  yours,  &c.,  P.  E.  M. 


THE  EMBANKMENT  FOUNTAIN 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Is  it  true  that  the  two  prizes  in  the  above 
competition  have  been  given  to  persons  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works  ? If  so,  I can 
only  say  the  award  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  of 
injustice.  The  second  prize  design,  I hear,  is  one  of 
preposterous  nature,  and  was,  moreover,  submitted 
previous  to  the  competition. — I am,  &c., 

A Competitor  and  Victim. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  you  had  a notice  of 
the  stained  glass  in  the  International  Exhibition.  Re- 
ferring to  our  work,  “ J.  P.  S.”  observed,  “ We  sliould 
like  to  know  whether  we  may  credit  any  member  of 
that  firm,  or  an  artist  employed  by  them,  for  the 
design."  We  beg  to  Inform  you  that  the  subjects  were 
designed  by  our  Mr.  Ba>-ne,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Alfred  "Waterhouse,  and  that  the  windows  are 
intended  for  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster. — We  are,  &c., 

Heaton,  Butler,  & Batne. 

Garrick-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  June  1. 


Increased  Dock  Accommodation  for  Liver- 
pool,— The  Merse3^  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  have 
decided  to  proceed  with  a plan  for  improved  river 
approaches  to  their  docks,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£145,000.  Under  this  plan  the  George’s  basin  will 
be  filled  up,  the  landing  stages  lengthened  and 
united,  and  a large  additional  space  gained  for  the 
accommodation  of  traffic. 


QTJESTIOX.^. 

[22.'1 1.]— Mounting  Tracings. — .Several  methods 
lor  mounting  tracings  have  been  given,  but  not  one  as 
to  the  best  article  for  making  theiii  adhere  to  tlie  jiapor. 
AVould  any  one  oblige  me  with  the  information’ — 
Assistant. 

, C22'J'j,]  Taking  Out  Quantities. — Being  some 
time  ago  appointed  architect  to  a parish  church,  I was 
insti  iicted  lately  to  prepare  a sjiecifieation,  quantities, 
&c.,  for  sundry  rejiairs.  Pour  builders  were  selected 
by  the  churchwardens  and  two  by  mysidf,  the  qiianfilies 
were  sent  to  each,  and  the  tenders  opened  in  the  prc.sence 
of  those  tendering  in  the  usual  way.  At  a meeting  held 

a week  after  the  contract  was  signed,  S.  & B. tlie 

one  an  estimating  clerk  and  tlie  other  a surveyor — pro- 
duced a copy  of  my  quantities  (how  obtained  tliey 
declined  to  say),  and  endeavoured  to  get  flic  contract 
cancelled,  because  they  said  they  could  get  some  one  to 
do  it  cheaper  (.5  per  cent.),  they  using  my  quantities  to 
make  their  estimate  from.  Leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  taste  of  a subordinate  using  the  jirices  of  his  firm 
in  an  attempt  of  the  sort,  I consider  that  practices  like 
these  are  not  strictly  en  regie,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged.  Never  having  met  with  a case 
of  this  description  before,  I shall  be  obliged  with  an 
opinion  on  the  following  points: — (1)  Are  not  the 
quantities  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  surveyor 
andthebuilders  who  pay  for  them,  and  is  any  person  right 
in  using  them  without  their  knowledge  or  sanction  ? 
and  (2)  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  compel  the 
persons  to  give  them  up? — C.  N.  McIntvue  North. 


REPLY. 

[222(1.] — Schools  of  Art  Examinations. — In  a 
foot-note  (§)  to  page  42  of  the  “Art  Directory”  is  tho 
following  clause,  which  “ J.  II.”  will  find  bears  on  his 
question : — “ A fee  of  not  more  than  2s.  cd.  may  be 
charged  on  each  applicant  for  examination  who  is  not 
a student  in  the  class,  to  reimburse  any  extra  expense 
the  committee  may  be  put  to  in  providing  a room.” — 
W.  J. 


LEGAL.  INTELLIGENCE. 

Important  to  Builders. — Mann  v.  Millett. — 
This  was  a claim,  heard  at  the  City  of  London  Court 
last  week,  for  1 J liours’  pay.  The  plaintiff,  it  appeared, 
had  been  working  on  some  buildings  in  Tower-street, 
where  he  was  discharged  one  evening,  and  told  to  walk 
to  Houndsditch,  and  thence  to  London-wall,  and  was 
kept  waiting  for  his  money.  Had  he  been  paid  in 
Tower-street  he  should  not  have  claimed. — The  answer 
was  that  the  walk  would  not  occupy  ten  minutes,  and 
the  claim  ended  after  the  discharge. — His  Honour  ruled 
that  a man  who  is  paid  by  the  hour  can  claim  a settle- 
ment every  hour,  and  the  money  must  be  ready  for 
him.  He  could  not  be  asked  to  walk  anywhere  for  ins 
money.  "Whether  the  shop  was  a long  or  a short  dis- 
tance off  did  not  alter  the  case. — The  claim  was  allowed. 

Builder’s  Claim  Disputed. — Important  to 
THE  Trade. — Munday  v.  Isaacs. — This  case,  recently 
heard  before  F.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Judge,  in  the  West- 
minster County  Court,  and  which  lasted  some  hours, 
was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a carpenter  and 
builder,  79,  Castle-street,  Leicester-square,  against 
defendant,  Joseph  Isaacs,  clothes  dealer.  No.  319, 
Strand,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £29  4s.  6d.,  balance  due 
for  altering  and  fixing  a new  shop  front,  and  doing 
other  work  connected  tlierewith.  Mr.  Wright,  barrister, 
instructed  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  Leicester-square,  conducted 
plaintiff’s  case,  Mr.  II.  T.  Roberts,  of  12,  Clement’s-inn, 
appearing  for  defendant.  £12  had  been  paid  into 
Court.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  that  on  the  20th  of  October  last  defendant 
spoke  to  him  about  some  alterations  and  repairs  being 
made  on  his  premises,  and  according  to  his  instructions 
a contract  was  entered  into  to  do  the  same  for  £21,  ho 
undertaking  to  pay  for  all  extras.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed, plaintiff  suggested  that  the  glass  in  the  shop 
window-frame,  which  was  in  two  jiarts,  should  be  re- 
newed, and  one  sheet  of  plate  glass  substituted,  to 
which  the  defendant  replied,  “ I leave  it  in  your  hands ; 
you  must  do  it  as  cheap  as  you  can,  and  make  it  the 
best  front  in  the  neigiibourhood  adding  he  thought 
it  should  be  a little  wider.  His  wishes  upon  that,  as 
well  as  in  other  instances,  were  acted  upon,  increasing 
his  demand,  in  addition  to  the  money  received  as  per 
contract,  which  had  been  entirely  broken  by  defendant’s 
orders,  to  the  sum  he  now  sought,  of  which  he  under- 
stood that  of  £12  had  been  paid  in.— In  answer  to  his 
counsel,  plaintiff  said  he  paid  out  of  his  pocket  £8  2s.  4d. 
for  the  shop  window-glass,  and  charged  that  as  an  e.xtra. 
He  and  his  foreman  were  frequently  at  the  work,  and 
while  there  did  more  than  the  men,  and  charged  Is.  an 
hour  for  each  in  the  bill.— John  Binney,  the  foreman, 
corroborated.  There  was  a larger  amount  of  ivork  done 
than  was  mentioned  in  the  original  contract,  and,  as 
defendant  directed,  in  quite  a different  style. — Mr. 
Arthur  Allen,  district  surveyor  of  S.  Martin's  and 
S.  Anne’s,  Soho,  said  he  had  examined  the  bill  of 
the  work  done  by  plaintiff,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  charges  were  fair  and  reasonable.  — Sir. 
Roberts,  in  reply,  said  that  he  should  call  wit- 
nesses to  show  that  very  little  extra  than  wdiat  was 
named  in  the  contract,  which  would  be  produced,  had 
been  done,  and  for  that  little  his  client,  by  his  advice, 
had  paid  the  sum  named  into  court. — The  defendant 
then  deposed  that  he  only  gave  orders  for  the  work  to 
be  done  as  he  supposed  it  was  entered  in  the  contract 
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by  plaintiff,  who  agroed  to  put  tho  glass  spoken  of  in 
for  Co  or  £G,  and  which,  being  one  of  the  extras,  he  had, 
ho  thought,  paid  more  in  than  he  ought  to  have  done 
in  liquidation  of  the  demand  made  on  him. — Jlr.  W. 
Laxton,  surveyor,  and  author  of  “ Laxton’s  Kuilders’ 
I’rice-hook,”  stated  that  he  considered  the  plaintiff,  on 
taking  out  the  money  paid  in,  to  have  been  amply  paid, 
as  it  was  certainly  only  a job  ; and  as  for  Is.  an  honr 
being  charged  for  plaintiff  and  his  foreman,  he  could 
not  see  why  they  should  be  entitled  to  more  than  8d., 
the  same  as  the  workmen.  lie  estimated  the  extras  as 
described,  including  the  .glass,  to  be  £9  9s.  7d. — .Several 
Builders  having  been  examined,  who  all  concurred  in 
Mr.  Laxtou's  prices,  Mr.  Wright  proceeded  to  address 
the  Court.  lie  observed  that,  as  a general  rule,  no 
cases  were  so  contradictory  in  evidence  as  running 
do%vn  and  builders’  cases,  of  which  that  was  a proof, 
although  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  plaintiffs 
charges  seemed  to  him  to  be  reasonable  ; but  not  being 
exactly  according  to  the  contract  he  would  submit  that 
when  people  made  contracts  and  required  work  done 
not  mentioned  therein,  they  ought  to  pay.— His 
Honour  thought  that  from  the  facts  disclosed  plaintiff 
had,  himself,  unsolicited,  broken  his  contract,  for  which, 
as  defendant  could  not  be  held  liable,  his  decision  would 
be  for  the  latter. — Judgment  entered  for  defendant. 


WATEE,  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. — Attention 
is  called  by  the  Registrar-General  to  Dr.  Frankland’s 
report  upon  the  quality  of  the  Metropolitan  water 
supply  during  la.st  month.  In  this  we  are  told  that 
water  was  delivered  by  the  Lambotli  Company  con- 
taining fungoid  gTowth.s  and  moving  organisms  ; by 
the  Chelsea  and  Southwark  Companie.s  slightly 
turbid,  and  containing  moving  organisms,  some  of 
which  in  the  Southw.ark  Company's  water  were 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ; the  samples  drawn  from 
the  mains  of  the  other  companies  were  clear  and 
transparent.  The  general  quality  of  the  Thames 
and  Lea  waters  showed  a marked  deterioration,  duo 
doubtless  to  the  recent  heavy  rains  ; the  proportion 
of  org.anic  matter  showed  an  average  increase  of  70 
per  cent,  upon  the  previous  month.  The  New  River 
water  contained  only  half  as  much  organic  matter  as 
the  Thames  waters.  The  Kent  Company's  water, 
drawn  exclusively  from  deep  chalk  wells,  alone 
maintained  a high  degree  of  purity  as  regards 
organic  matter.  We  see  it  is  stated  that  the  question 
of  water  supply  to  the  metropolis  is  lUrely  once 
more  to  become  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  that  the  various  companies,  who  have  now  a 
monopoly  in  their  hands,  will  have  to  show  that  the 
cfualityof  the  water  supplied  is  the  best  that  c.an  be 
had.  and  the  service  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
public. 

Exeter. — The  Exeter  Sewage  Manure  and 
Farming  Company  have  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
condition  imposed  by  the  Town  Council  on  Wednes- 
day week,  as  to  the  non-irrigation  of  land  within 
two  miles  of  the  Guildhall.  The  directors  of  the 
Company  were  last  week  offered  lauds  beyond  the 
two-mile  radius  which  will  suit  their  purpose  ad- 
mirably, and  at  once  decided  upon  complying  with 
the  Council's  conditional  after-thought.  The  last 
obstacle  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  removed.  It 
is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  woi'k  as  speedily  as 
possible,  as  twelve  months  must  elapse  before  they 
can  be  brought  into  working  operation. 

Arundel. — At  the  request  of  the  Arundel  Town 
Council,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  consented  to 
alloiv  the  town  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  a 
.splendid  lake  in  his  grounds,  known  as  .Swanboume 
'Lake,  which  already  supplies  all  the  water  used  at 
the  Castle.  The  Duke  has  also  offered  to  construct, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  necessary  tank,  and  to  lay  a 
certain  portion  of  the  pipes.  The  supply  will  be 
constant  and  free  of  cost. 

Rirmingham. — The  Binningham  Corporation  has 
under  consideration  a scheme  to  supply  the  town 
with  water  from  the  rivers  Elan  and  Claerwen,  in 
Cardiganshire  and  Radnorshire,  a distance  from  Bir- 
mingham of  over  eighty  mile.s. 

Dr.  Letheby  and  the  London  Water  Com- 
panies.— In  the  debate  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
on  Tuesd.ay  week  on  the  water  supplj'  of  London, 
Mr.  Kaj'-Shuttleworth  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
“ Dr.  Letheby  was  not  an  independent  authority. 
He  had  for  many  years  been  the  paid  analyst  of  the 
water  companies,  and  his  evidence  must  partake  of  a 
certain  bias.”  Dr.  Letheby  wishes  it  to  be  stated 
that  this  st.atcment  is  entirely  without  foundation, 
inasmuch  as  he  neither  is  now,  and  never  was,  the 
paid  aualj'ist  of  the  water  companies. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Monday.  Royal  Insiitute  of  British  Architects.  “ On 
Works  at  the  Liverpool  Exchange  and  adjacent 
Public  Buildings.”  By  Mr.  Th.  H.  Wyatt,  Presi- 
(lent,  8 p.ni, 

Society  of  Engineer?.  “On  the  Timbering 
of  Trenches  nn^I  Tunnels,  applicable  to  Sewerage 
or  Railway  Works.”  By  Mr,  O.Turner,  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday.  Tmtitution  of  Civil  Engineer?.  The  Presi- 
dent’s Annual  Cohver.aazione.  9 p.m. 

Thursday.  So'^ietu  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Art"',  “On  Gf’ms  and  Precious  Stones.”  By 
Professor  Teimant.  (King's  College)  8 p.m. 


©iir  ©ffitc  Ciiule. 


Pkoposfd  Annual  Autumnal  E.xhibition  of 
Oil  and  Water  Colour  Paintings  at  Liver- 
pool.— We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Liverpool  Cori)oration  to  re-establi.sh  an  annual 
exhibition  of  oil-paintings  and  water-colour  draw- 
ings. The  former  annual  exhibitions  were  of  con- 
sider.able  importance,  but  were  discontinued  about 
.seven  years  ago,  owing  to  .some  dissensions  among 
the  promoters.  That  a town  so  wealthy  and  of  such 
magnitude  should  be  without  its  art  exhibition  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  a discredit.  Accordingly  a 
vigorous  effort  has  been  made  by  Me.s.srs.  Samuelson, 
Rathboiie,  and  Piefon,  member.s  of  the  Town  Council, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  exhibitions  being 
successfully  revived.  They  will  be  held  in  the  Free 
Library  and  Museum.  ,and  works  intended  for  exhi- 
bition must  be  forwarded  the  week  after  the  close  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Proposed  New  Street  from  Oxford- 
street  to  Charing-cross. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Friday  last, 
Colonel  Hogg  iii  the  chair,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Works  Committee  had  considered  a memorial  from 
the  promoters  of  the  Euston,  S.  Pancras,  and  Char- 
ing-cross Railways,  asking  the  Board  to  contribute 
one-lialf  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  street  pro- 
po.sed  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  their  line  from 
Oxford-street  through  Leicester-square,  that  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a 
new  street  from  the  Tottenham-court-road  to  Char- 
ing-cross would  he  so  evident  a benefit  and  advan- 
tage to  the  public  that  the  Board  would  be  justified 
in  contributing  one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  the  new 
street  after  the  recoupment  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
lauds,  provided  the  railwaj’'  included  in  the  road  so 
much  of  the  surface  of  Leicester-square  as  the  rail- 
way will  pass  under,  the  expenditure  of  the  Board 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  ^200, 000.  Mr.  Runtz  said 
this  street  had  been  contemplated  for  thirty  years. 
It  was  a most  desirable  improvement,  and  if  the 
Board  had  to  construct  it  without  the  help  of  tlie 
railway  company  it  would  cost  them  £600,000.  If 
the  Board  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nit}',  tliey  would  be  compelled  at  some  future  time  to 
carry  it  out  at  their  own  cost.  Mr.  Lloyd  moved 
an  amendment  that  the  question  be  deferred  until 
after  the  approaching  elections  for  members  of  the 
Board  had  been  decided.  After  some  discussion  and 
a division  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 

The  Eyes  of  the  Evangelists. — Mark  Boyd,  in 
his  “Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years,”  tells  the  following 
anecdote : — A new  clmrch  had  been  erected  in  Bishop 
Blomfield’s  diocese,  .and  a day  was  appointed  for  the 
consecration.  The  Bishop  having  received  several 
letters,  some  anonymous,  attacking  the  taste  of  the 
architect,  as  they  alleged,  for  introducing  gewgaws, 
botli  externally  and  internally,  resolved  to  judge  for 
himself,  and  accordingly  drove  down  two  hours  pre- 
viously, having  desired  the  architect  to  meet  him. 
His  lordship  could  find  nothing  outside  the  building 
to  question,  and  then  began  his  inspection  of  the  in- 
terior, with  which  he  was  also  satisfied;  but  just  as 
he  liad  reached  the  pulpit,  he  looked  up  at  four 
wooden  images.  “ What,  Mr.  Architect,  do  they  re- 
present ?” — “ Tile  four  Evangelhsts,  mj’  lord.” — 
“They  look  to  me  asleep.” — “Do  3'ou  think  so,  my 
lord  ?” — “I  do.”  The  architect,  turning  round  to 
one  of  ids  men  working  in  a pew,  called  out  “ Smith, 
bring  v’our  chisel,  and  open  the  ej’es  of  the 
Evangelists.” 

Waterford  Harbour.  — The  Waterford  Har- 
bour Commissioners  have  given  instructions  for  a 
surve_v  to  be  made  at  the  inoutli  of  tlie  har- 
bour, in  order  to  bring  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  bar  before  the  Board  of  Trade.  Tlie 
estimated  cost  of  such  removal  is  £50,000.  To 
meet  this  expenditure,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  dues  on 
all  foreign  vessels  making  the  harbour  a port  of 
call. 

London  .Street  Nomenclature. — The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  lias  decided  to  make  the 
following  alterations  in  the  names  of  streets  within 
their  jurisdiction: — Gatton-road,  Peckham,  to  be 
called  Tilson-road  ; Clarendon-street,  Somers-town, 
to  be  re-named  Underhill-street ; and  York-street, 
Battersea,  to  be  re-named  Este-street. 

Leicester  Architectural  Society's  Annual 
Excursion. — The  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  Society  will  this  j’ear 
he  held  at  Uppiugliam,  in  conjunction  ivith  the 
I Northamptonshire  Architecturaljaud  Archaeological 
I Society'.  The  meeting  will  extend  over  two  days, 
I Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  Gth  and  7th  of  June, 
i The  proceedings  will  commence  with  a public  meeting. 


when  an  inaugural  address  will  be  given  bi’  tlie 
president,  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwvne  Compton,  ami  a 
paper  on  “ The  Bishops  at  Lyddiugton  ” will  be  read 
by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Rowe.  In  the  afternoon 
an  excursion  will  be  made  to  Aj’ston,  Preston, 
Glaston,  Bisbrooke,  Lyddington,  and  Stoke  DrjL  At 
eiglit  o’clock  in  the  evening  a public  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  large  school-room,  when  papers  ivill  he 
read  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Hill,  rector  of  Cranoe,  and  the  Rev.  George  Ajliffe 
Poole,  vicar  of  Welford.  On  the  following  dav 
several  places  of  great  interest  will  be  visited, 
including  Seaton,  llarringworth,  Laxton.  Blather- 
wycke,  Bulwick,  Deene,  Deene  Hall,  Kirby  Hall,  and 
Rockingham  Castle. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  Etc. 

The  Monument  to  General  Outram. — Tlie 
full-length  bronze  figure  of  the  late  General  Outram 
was  on  Wednesday  hoisted  on  to  the  pedestal  erected 
for  it  within  tlie  last  few  daj's  in  the  ornamental 
garden  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  near  Charing- 
cross-bridge,  and  it  will  shortly  be  uncovered. 

The  Late  Lord  Derby. — At  a mooting  of  tlio 
executive  committee  of  tlie  Lancashu-e  Pennj^ 
Memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Derby,  it  has  been  decided 
to  devote  the  wliole  of  the  money  collected  (about 
£300)  to  the  erection  of  a statue  in  memory  of  the 
late  Earl,  and  to  re-open  the  subscription-list  without 
any  limitation  whatever.  Tlie  site  chosen  is  tlie 
park  presented  to  Preston,  in  1865,  by  tlie  late 
Alderman  Tliomas  Miller.  It  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  River  Eibble. 

o 

Cljip. 


The  London  School  Board  on  Weduesdaj’ resolved 
upon  tlie  appointment  of  a consulting  architect  and 
surveyor,  at  a salary  of  £500  per  annum. 

Tlie  Poor  Law  Board  has  sanctioned  an  outlay  of 
£400  for  new  lavatories  at  the  Hackney  Workhouse. 

Tlie  church  of  Winterborne  Moncktou,  Wilts, 
was  reopened  on  the  25th  ult.,  after  restoration. 

In  Liverpool  a public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a company  for  providing  suitable  dwellings 
for  the  labouring  classes  of  that  toivn  and  port  was 
held  at  the  Law  Association  Rooms  yesterday'.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  presided. 

The  new  pier  at  Portobello,  of  whicii  a description 
appeared  in  the  Building  News  a fortnight  ago,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  week. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Roman  Catliolic 
College  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week,  at  Clones,  by 
Cardinal  Cullen. 

Tlie  Observer  contradicts  tlie  rumour  that  there  is 
an  idea  of  placing  the  Mint  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. The  site  which  the  Goveniment  proposes  to 
adopt  for  tlie  building  is,  it  states,  in  Temple-lane. 

A stained-glass  window  is  to  be  placed  in  Diu'ham 
Catliedral,  in  memory  of  the  late  Judge- Advocate 
General. 

The  Bishop  of  Mancliester  consecrated  a new 
churcli  at  Bolton  on  Thursday  week. 


PERSONAL. 

Tlie  late  Oliainnan  of  the  City  Lands  Committoe  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  lias 
been  presented  witli  a liandsome  dr.awing-room 
clock,  as  an  aclniowledgment  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices during  the  past  year. 

Earl  Cowjier  lias  authorised  the  Council  of  tlie 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union  to  arrange 
for  tlie  annual  gatliering  of  the  members  of  their 
affiliated  institutions  at  his  beautiful  parlc  at  Pans- 
hanger. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Foulston,  widow  of  tlie  late  klr.  John 
Foulstou,  arcliitect,  has  receiitlj’  presented  a large 
donation  to  the  funds  of  the  National  Lifeboat  In- 
stitution. Mrs.  Foulston’s  gift  will  not  onlj’  cover 
the  cost  of  a lifeboat,  but  will  pay  for  the  erection  of 
tlie  contemplated  new  lifeboat  station  at  Sunder- 
land. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Harding,  the  surveyor  to  tlie  Romford 
Local  Board,  has  been  appointed  engineer  and  sur- 
vej’or  for  the  town  of  Epsom,  Surrey,  at  a salary 
of  £200  per  annum,  with  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  take  private  practice. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Pliipps  had  the  honour  on  Thursdaj’, 
the  25th  ult.,  of  submitting, to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  Marlborough  House,  the  designs  which  lie 
has  since  sent  to  the  Govermnent  at  Copenhagen  in 
competition  for  the  New  Opera  House,  to  be  erected 
in  that  city. 

Mr.  Henry  Graves,  the  well-known  print  pub- 
lisher, lias  sent  a gift  of  engravings  for  the  walls  of 
the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  to  the  value  of  100  guineas, 
this  being  his  second  gift  to  the  asjdum. 
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Pricks,  May  31. — PerS.  Petersburg  standard  ; — Gothen- 
burg first  and  second  quality  mixed  yellow,  £7  5s.  to 
£10  10s.;  ditto  first  and  second  quality  mixed  whitewood, 
£8;  ditto  third  quality  yellow,  £7  15s.  to  £9;  WifstaWarf 
third  yellow,  £7  6s.;  Christiana  second  yellow  battens, 
2i  X li^in.,  £7  to  £7  10s.;  ditto  third  quality  yellow 
battens,  £(J  10s.;  ditto  first  quality  white,  £7  10s.;  ditto 
common  quality  whitewood,  9^x7  and  CJin.,  ^3  15s.  to 
£4  10s.;  Quebec  first  quality  bright  yellow  pine,  2in.,  £15 
to  £15  10s. ; ditto  third  quality  bright  yellow  pine,  £9  5s. 
to  £9  10s.;  'Wyburg  first  quality  mill-sawn  yellow, 
3 X 9in.,  £9;  ditto  x 7in.,  £9  5s.;  Dram  first  quality 
yellow,  £6  5s.  to  £G  10s. ; ditto  first  quality  whitewood, 
£5  15s.;  ditto  short  lengths,  £4  7s.  fid.;  ditto  third  quality 
yellow,  £5  15s.;  ditto  third  quality  whitewood,  £5  5s.; 
Kragero  first  and  second  quality  mixed  yellow,  x 
7in.,  £7  10s.  to  £7  15s.;  short  length,  £G  5s.;  ditto 
2^  X C^in.,  £fi  5s.;  short  lengths,  £5  10s.;  ditto  third 
quality.  £.5  15s.;  ditto  first  and  second  quality  mixed 
whitewood,  £5  15s.  to  £6  5s.;  Husum  third  quality  yellow, 
3 X 7iu.,  £7. 10s. 

At  per  120  12ft.  3 x 9in. ; — S.  John's  unsorted  spruce, 
£11  10s,  to  £13  10s.;  ditto  ends,  £10  10s.;  Christiana 
.second  quality  yellow,  £12  15s.  to  £13  Ss. ; Quebec  first 
spruce,  £16  to  £18;  ditto  second  quality,  £13  10s.;  ditto 
third  quality,  £12  to  £13  5s.;  ditto  fourth  quality,  £11  10s.; 
Miramichi  uusorted  spruce,  £13  10s.;  Sannesund  first 
qualitj'  yellow,  £19  15s. ; ditto  whitewood,  £18  15s. 


TENDERS. 


Borough. — For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  South- 
wark-street.  Borough,  for  Messrs.  ,T.  H.  Bennett  and  Co. 
Mr.  W.  Seekham  Withington,  architect,  135,  Cheapside. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & Qiffard ; — 


Fish  £2850 

Ashby  & Sons 3170 

Eaton  & Chapman 31(17 

Henshaw 3147 

Perry  & Co 3129 

Mark  3125 

Elder  cSt  Son 3120 

Elkington  (accepted) 2922 


City. — For  alterations  and  general  repairs  to  ISTo.  33, 
Aldersgate-street.  Mr.  H.  'Winstanley,  architect;— 


Patman  & Fotheringham £348 

Beeton 335 

Pritchard  327 

Sewell  & Son 313 


Derbyshire. — For  the  erection  of  a parsonage-house 
at  Holmersfield  for  the  Eev.  Thomas  Hirst.  Mr.  S.  Eolllu- 
son,  architect.  Chesterfield ; — 

Excavator's,  Mason's,  Bricklayer's,  Slater's,  Plasterer's, 
Smith's,  and  Founder's  Departments : — 


Tomlinson £797 

Staveley 700 

Wright  & Boler  (accepted)  670 

Carpenter’s,  Joiner's,  Plumber's,  Glazier's,  Painter's,  and 
Stainer’s  Departments ; — 

Margerrison  £415  10  0 

Marshall 410  0 0 

Elliott  (accepted) 403  0 0 

Edmonton. — For  Edmonton  main  drainage,  Middlesex. 
Mr.  G.  Eedes  Eacchus,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  engineer.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Driver ; — 

Waller  £47,082 

Webster 44,000 

Stiff 41,000 

Parnell  40,089 

Kyan  & Co 39,918 

Walker  38,621 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  38,566 

Anderson  & Dunmoi-e  36,425 

Bloomfield  & Morris  35,975 

Eitson 34,750 

Wainwright  & Wilson 33,880 

Marshall 33,600 

Eiley  33,500 

Pearson 33,333 

Haynes  3-3,000 

Brown 32,000 

Neave 31,830 

Moore*  31,730 

Chappell 29,950 

Sibsey  (accepted) 28,124 

Wigmore  27,700 


♦Exclusive  of  work  under  the  New  Eiver. 


HolbORN.  — For  rebuilding  the  Branch  Bank  for 

the  London  and  County  Banking  Company.  Mr.  C.  Jocelyn 
Parnell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  James 
Schofield ; — 

Simpson  £6,660 

Conder 6,575 

Hill  & Sons 6,573 

J.  Perry  & Co.  (accepted)  6,501 

Pimlico. — For  residences  and  boys’  schools  for  S.  Barna- 
bas, Pimlico.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  architect. 

Schools.  House. 

Eichardson £2481  18  9 ...  1707  14  6 

Jackson  & Shaw...  2281  0 0 ...  1.592  0 0 

Hay  lock  & Son*...  2136  0 0 ...  1480  0 0 

* Accepted, 


Plaistow. — For  school  finishings,  Methodist  Free 
Church,  Plaistow.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect; — 


Harrop  (accepted) £90 

S.  George’s-in-the-East. — For  paving  work  in  Old 
Gravel-lane,  Chapman-stroet,  and  other  parts  of  the 
parish; — 

Eutley  £2405 

Booth 2325 

Griffiths  2384 

Mowlem  2.360 

West  (accepted)  . ; 2295 

Swansea. — For  re-erection  of  premises  at  High-street. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  architect. 

Davis  & Morgan  £800 

Thomas  Watkins  & Jenkins 770 

Morgan  624 

Eees 639 

White  (accepted) 600 


Sydenham. — For  repairs  to  the  water  towers  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  C.  U.  Driver,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon;— 

Laing £.3880 

Chappell  3.500 

Downs  3499 

Brice  3480 

Nixon  & Son 3396 

Jackson  & Shaw  (accepted)  3193 

Sydenham. — For  building  villa  residence  on  the  Crystal 
Palace  Park  estate.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect,  24,  Old 
Bond-street,  W. : — 

Peskett  & Taylor  .£2430 

Nightingale 2214 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co 2301 

Cooke 2250 

Pollard  2235 

Smith 2198 

Heath,  jun 2189 

Cooke  & Green  2178 

Taylor  2126 

Capps  & Eitso 2110 

Gooding  2004 

Watson,  Bros 19.30 

Hughesdon 1930 

Whiting  1919 

Crossley  1898 

Waterson  & Co 1880 

Crook  (fe  Wall 1845 

Moore  & Grainger 1705 


Winchester. — For  the  erection  of  Guildhall,  police- 
station,  museum,  and  other  buildings  at  Winchester. 
Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skiller,  architects,  Hastings.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Ladds,  Tunbridge  Wells; — 


Blackburn ]. 

,.  £1-3.350 

0 

0 

Dowel  & Co 

..  13,120 

3 

0 

Smith 

..  12,995 

11 

8 

Brinton  & Bono  

0 

0 

Hagon 

12,204 

0 

0 

Harrison  & Sou  

0 

0 

Mackliu 

0 

0 

Carter  

,.  11,280 

0 

0 

Sollett 

0 

0 

Dugay 

..  10,900 

0 

0 

Quick 

. 10,874 

0 

0 

Finch  

. 10,-525 

0 

0 

Dallimoi*e 

. 10,520 

0 

0 

Bull  & Sous  

. 10,496 

0 

0 

Newman  & Son  

. 10,475 

0 

0 

Wm.  Sibley  

. 10,327 

0 

0 

Barnes  & Moody 

. 10,313 

0 

0 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Leeds,  June  5. — For  the  erection  of  a new  ware- 
house, in  York-place.  Stephen  Ernest  Smith,  archi- 
tect, 39.  Park-square,  Leeds. 

Bradford,  June  6. — For  emptying,  cleansing,  and 
disinfecting  all  the  middins,  ashpits,  privies,  and  cess- 
pools in  the  said  borough  for  a term  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  W.  T.  McGowan,  Town  Clex-k,  Town 
Clerk’s  Office,  Bradford. 

King’s  Cliffe,  June  5. — The  trustees  of  the  Law 
and  Hutchenson’s  Charities  are  desirous  of  receiving 
tenders  for  converting  certain  premises,  situate  in  the 
town  of  King’s  Cliffe,  and  county  of  Northampton, 
into  schools,  with  master  and  mistress’s  houses  attached. 
Kennedy  & O’Donoghue,  Architects,  Bangor  and 
Glasgow. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  June  13. 
— For  the  painting  required  at  several  of  their  stations. 
William  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

Woolwich,  June  7. — For  the  erection  of  an  infir- 
mary for  Woolwich  Union.  Apply  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Sargent,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Edward-street,  Wool- 
wich. 

Stockton  andMiddlesborougii  Waterworks 
Company,  June  5. — For  the  construction  of  a large 
additional  service  reservoir  at  Fighting  Cocks.  Thomas 
Hall,  Secretary,  Central-buildings,  Darlington. 

Halifax,  June  6. — For  the  erection  of  a Methodist 
New  Connection  Chapel,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Salem  Chapel,  North  Parade.  Hill  and  Swann,  archi- 
tects. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 

OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEKS  & 00.,  Limited, 

Guarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  ; 

[Advi.]  ^ COESHAM,  WILTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

green  roofing-slates. 

As  supplied  to  H.RH.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildiugs,  &o.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester: — 


Per 

Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates,  per  square 

Best  Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...  2 17  6 

...  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  8 ... 

...  2 17  6 

...  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  7 ... 

...  • 2 5 0 

...  14s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  7 ... 

...  1 18  6 

...  13s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  6 ... 

...  17  6 

...  11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSES.  EANDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street* 
Westmiuater. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

METALS. 

Lead. 
per  tou 


Pig — Foreign  . . 

„ English  W.B. 

„ Lead  Co.  . . 

„ Otlier  brands 
Sheet  Milled  . . 
Shot,  Patent  . . 
Red  or  minium  . . 
Litharge,  W.B.  . . 
White  Diy.  . . . 

,,  ground  in  oil 

British — Cake  & Ingot 
Best  Selected 


do 
. do 
. do 
. do 
. do 
. do 
. do 
. do 
. do 
Copper. 
. per  ton 
. do 


£17  17 

19  15 
18  15 
18  6 
18  15 

20  10 
20  10 

0 0 
25  6 
0 0 

71  10 
73  0 


£18 

20 

19 


yellow  pine 
Quebec  oak,  white  . . 

„ birch 

„ elm 

Dautzic  oalr 

„ fir 

Memel  fir 

Riga 

Swedish 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine  . 
„ yellow  pine  . . . 

Oregon 

Lathwood,  Dantzic,  fm.  . 

„ St.  Petersburg 
Deals,  per  C.,  12ft.  by  3 
by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  . . 
St.  John,  white  spruce 
Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 
Canada,  1st  quality  . 

„ 2nd  do  . . 
Archangel,  yellow  . 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow 

Finland 

Memel  and  Dantzic  . 
Gothenburg,  yellow  . 

,,  white  . 

Gefie,  yellow  . . . 
Soderham  .... 
Christiania,  per  C.,  12ft 
3 by  9in.,  yellow 
Other  Norway.  . 
Flooring  boards,  pr  square 
of  lin.,  first  yellow 
First  white  .... 
Second  qualities  . . 


4 5 
6 0 

3 10 

4 0 
4 15 


Seal,  pale  . . . 
Sperm  body  . . . 

Cod 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pals 
Olive,  Gallipoli  . . 
Cocoanut,  (Jochin,-  tun 
Palm,  fine  .... 

Linseed  

Rapeseed,  Eng  pale 
Cottonseed  .... 


by 


Oils,  &c. 

. ))er  tun 


18  10 
19  0 


Bottoms 

do 

79 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

() 

0 

Australian 

do 

72 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

Spanish  Cake  . . . . 

do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  . . 

do 

64 

5 

0 

65 

10 

0 

,,  Refined  ingot  . , 

do 

7U 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

Yellow  Metal  . . . 

per  lb. 
Iron. 

0 

0 

Cf 

U 

0 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash  . 

per  tou 

2 

17 

G 

0 

0 

0 

Welsh  Bai\  in  London  . 

do 

7 

5 

0 

7 

10 

0 

„ Wales 

do 

G 

12 

6 

15 

0 

Staffordshire  . . . . 

do 

7 

15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Eail,  in  Wales  . . . . 

do 

0 

15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  Loudon 

do 

9 

5 

0 

10 

/i 

0 

Hoops,  first  quality  . . 

do 

8 

15 

0 

9 

5 

0 

Nail  Rod 

do 

7 

10 

0 

7 

15 

0 

Swedish 

do 

Timber. 

9 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Teak 

1 

2 5 

0 

13  0 

0 

Quebec,  red  pine  . . . 

• M 

3 15 

0 

15 

0 

6 5 
6 5 
4 15 
4 10 
6 15 

4 10 
3 10 
3 10 
2 15 
6 10 
6 10 
9 0 

5 0 
5 15 


12 

10 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

14 

10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

19 

10 

0 

13 

5 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

14 

10 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

12 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

10 

0 

37 

0 

0 

32 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

31 

10 

0 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Athorn,  Thomas  Walter,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
plumber,  June  12,  at  Manchester. — Jump,  James,  Water 
loo,  builder,  June  19,  at  Liverpool. — John  Bewley,  Cam- 
bridge, iron  founder,  June  8,  at  12. 

BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 

Wilkinson,  John  and  James,  Sheffield,  builders.  May  -3. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

June  15,  H.  Orford,  Greenwich,  timber  merchant. — June 
15,  H.  V.  Martin,  Leeds,  cotton  spinner  and  briekmaker. — 
June  1-3,  T.  “Williams,  Wrexham,  brick  and  tile  mauu- 
factiu'er. 


PAYMENT  OP  DIVIDEND. 

William  E.  Wilson,  Plymouth,  builder.  Is. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

J.  Lassey  and  W.  Dennet,  Warley,  Yorkshire,  stoue 
merchants. — J.  Hague  and  W.  Thompson,  Sheffield,  brass 
founders.— J.  Thompson  and  J.  Freakley,  Wortley,  York- 
shire, brick  manufacturers. — C.  Barlow  and  W.  F.  Clare, 
Southampton-buildings,  consulting  engineers. — W.  Smith 
and  S.  Cockcroft,  Allerton,  Yorkshire,  stoue  merchants.— 
Cooper  and  Stowell,  Clarence  Wharf  and  Swan-lane, 
Eotherhithe,  and  King's-cross,  stone  merchants.— Neave 
and  Fry,  London,  Portsmouth,  and  Bristol,  contractors. — 
Charlton  and  Cownley,  Lombard-court,  City,  surveyors.— 
Hodgson  and  Davidson,  Eamsgate,  iron  merchants  and 
auctioneers. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

James  Sohoolar,  Lockerbie,  mason,  June  7,  at  12. 


Small-pox,  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases.— The  pre- 
disposition to  is  prevented  by  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline. 
Agreeable,  vitalising,  and  invigorating,  its  effects  are 
remarkable  in  their  cure  and  prevention.  Take  it  as 
directed.  Sold  by  chemists  and  the  maker,  H.  Lamplough, 
113,  Eolborn-hill,— [Advertisement.] 


June  2,  1871 
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To  Architects. 

The  Committee  of  tlie  intended  NEW 
MASONIC  HALL,  LIVERPOOL,  invite  COMPE- 
TITION PLANS  and  Elevations  for  a New  Masonic  Hall. 
A Premium  of  £100  will  be  awarded  for  the  best,  and  £50 
for  the  second-best  Design.  Both  plans  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Committee;  but  should  either  of  the 
successful  competitors  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
building,  the  Premium  to  merge  in  his  commission,  which 
shall  not  exceed  £5  per  cent,  on  the  proposed  outlay.  The 
competition  will  be  limited  to  those  architects,  who  are 
subscribing  members  of  a Masonic  Lodge  in  England.  All 
Plans  to  be  deposited  not  later  than  the  1st  September 
next,  sealed  and  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  Masonic  Hall,  22,  Hope-street,  Liverpool, 
being  marked  with  a Motto  or  Device,  and  accompanied 
by  a sealed  envelope  similarly  marked,  containing  the 
name,  address,  and  number  of  Tiodge  of  its  author,  but 
which  will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  Prizes  are  awardetl. 

Printed  particulars,  and  a plan  of  the  site,  will  be  fur- 
nished to  intending  competitors  by  depositing  10s.  (which 
will  he  returned  to  all  parties  sending  in  designs,  except 
the  successful  competitors)  on  application  to 
ROBERT  WILSON, 

Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 

34,  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 


BUILDING  LAND. 

Messrs.  DREV^ER  beg  to  inform  the 

public  that  they  have  some  exceedingly  eligible 
BUILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET  ON  BUILDING  LEASE, 
and  SOLD  in  the  following  Districts;— 

KEW. — Cumberland  Estate,  close  to  the  Station  and 
Kew  Gardens.  Roads  made. 

CAMBERWELL. — At  the  rear  of  the  Camberwell  New- 
road  Station. 

COLD  HARBOUR-LANE. — Twenty  Acres,  close  to  St. 
Saviour’s  Church. 

EALING. — Adjoining  the  New  Station.  Castle  Hill 
Park  Estate.  Seventy-five  acres. 

ESHER. — Thirty-five  acres,  Honting  high-road,  and 
suitable  for  first-class  villas. 

HANWELL. — Fronting  the  high-road  and  near  the 
Station. 

NORWOOD,  SURREY;  BEULAH  PARK.— 14C  acres, 
well  timbered. 

DENMARK-HILL,  SURREY.— About  four  acres,  well 
adapted  for  superior  residences. 

REGENT’S  PARK. — With  frontage  to  the  Park  and 
Albany-street,  300ft.  square. 

BREAD-STREET-HILL. — Area  about  GOO  feet,  suitable 
for  a warehouse. 

RICHMOND. — Lausdowne  House  Estate,  frontage  on 
Richmond-hill,  the  Lowei’-road,  and  abutting  on  the 
Thames. 

MALDEN,  Surrey. — 230  acres,  good  frontage  and  close 
to  the  Station. 

BETCHWORTH.— Undulated  and  well-timbered.  Suit- 
able for  superior  residences. 

CHOBHAM  and  CHERTSEY.— Forty-four  acres,  front- 
ing a high-road. 

LEYTON. — Sixty-seven  acres.  Detached  Plots. 
LEYTONSTONE. — Thirty  acres,  close  to  the  Station. 

Roads  and  Sewers  made. 

BOW. — Suitable  for  small  Houses. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — The  Culverden  Estate,  adjoin- 
ing the  Town. 

TOTTENHAM.  — West  Green-lane,  with  frontage 
thereto,  and  the  high-road.  About  forty  acres. 
DITTO. — Hanger-lane.  Three  acres.  Good  frontage. 
NORTH  SHIELDS. — Valuable  Building  Sites  surround- 
ing the  Town. 

WIMBLEDON. — Seven  Acres,  adjoining  Station. 

For  further  particulars  and  terms,  apply  to  ^Messrs. 
DRIVER,  Surveyors,  Land  Agents,  and  Auctioneers,  4, 
Whitehall,  Loudon,  S.W. 


REGENT’S  PAR  K— SITE  of  the 

COLOSSEUM.— Valuable  BUILDING  LAND  TO 
BE  LET,  occupying  about  81,000  square  feet,  with  about 
300  feet  frontage  to  the  Park,  and  also  to  Albany-street. — 
For  terms  and  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Mayhew, 
Salmon,  & Whiting,  Solicitors,  30,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster;  and  to  Messrs.  Driver,  Surveyors,  Land 
Agents,  and  Auctioneers,  4,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


Bridewell  hospital.  — Building 

Land  in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  The 
Governors  of  Bridewell  Hospital  are  prepared  to  LET,  on 
LEASE,  for  80  years,  by  Public  Tender,  the  SITE  of 
RADLEY’S  HOTEL,  and  the  TWO  HOUSES,  No.  12  and 
13,  adjoining,  in  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  together 
with  the  vacant  land  at  the  back,  exclusive  of  a roadway 
of  40  feet  in  width  reserved,  measuring  about  28,404  feet 
in  area,  and  having  a frontage  to  Tudor-street,  Black- 
friars, with  option  to  the  lessee  of  either  pulling  dowm  or 
retaining  so  much  of  the  buildings  of  Radley's  Hotel  and 
the  adjoining  houses  as  he  may  please ; these  buildings 
cover  an  area  of  20,484  superficial  feet.  Forms  of  tender 
and  plans  of  the  site  may  be  obtained  on  application  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Jeaffreson,  at  the  Clerk's  office,  Rridewell 
Hospital;  or  of  Fredk.  Marrable,  Esq.,  the  surveyor  to  the 
Hospital,  No.  21.  Whitehall-place. 

The  Governors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  or  any  tender.  Tenders  on  the  printed  form  to  he 
delivered  at  the  Hospital,  in  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars, before  12  o’clock  on  Saturday,  1st  July,  1871. 


Crown  Building  Laud,  St.  James’s. 

ACOMIMANDING  site  on  the  North 

Side  of  Ryder-street,  St.  James’s,  and  adjoining  to 
St.  James’s-street,  is  offered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Woods,  TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER  on  Lease  for 
80  years.  The  tenders  to  be  delivered  on  Friday,  Juno 
30th.  Forms  and  conditions  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Office  of  Woods,  No.  1,  Whitehall-place,  or  of 
Arthur  Cates,  Esq.,  No.  7,  Whitohall-yard,  S.W. 


LOUGIITON  park,  ESSEX,  near  to  the 

Station.  FHEEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  reserved 
lor  good  pfivate  residences,  with  paddocks  and  grounds, 
to  bo  SOLD,  or  LET  on  building  leases. — Apply  to  Mr.  E. 
Littler,  Upper  Plaislow,  E. 


B 


UILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET. 


ROEHAMPTON,  SURREY,  for  detached  and  semi- 
detached Villas,  also  a few  Sites  fur  Shops.  The  roads 
and  sewer  made. 

MILVERTON,  near  LEAMINGTON,  for  detached  villa 
residences. 

ASHFORD,  near  WINDSOR,  close  to  the  station, 
suitable  for  detached  and  semi-detached  villa.s. 

WEST  HAM,  ESSEX,  close  to  the  Stratford  and 
Stratford  Bridge  stations  of  the  G.  E.  Railway,  suitable 
for  small  property ; also  some  very  advantageous  front- 
ages with  wharfage,  suitable  for  manufacturing  premises, 
or  will  be  sold  iu  plots  to  suit  purchasers.  Advances 
made. 

SYDENHAM,  KIRKDALE  NURSERY,  close  to 
station,  and  adjoining  the  church.  Gentlemen  wishing  to 
erect  premises  for  their  own  occupation  will  find  this  a 
good  opportunity. 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON.— For  sale,  close  to  ditto, 
about  12  acres;  part  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain. 

Apply  to  Beeston,  Son,  and  Brereton,  Architects  and 
Surveyors,  27,  Grosveuor  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster. 


Tmagible  building  land  to  be 

IJ  LET  or  SOLD,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  locali- 
ties within  easy  distance  from  London.  Advances,  if 
required,  to  respectable  builders. — -Apply  to  Messrs.  Ken- 
nard  and  Buck,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  39,  Pinsbury- 
circus,  E.C. 


TO  BUILDERS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED 

OF,  a BUILDER'S  BUSINESS,  in  a large  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  West  of  England;  has  been  established 
for  many  years.  Either  one  or  two  yards  to  be  let,  with 
workshops  and  sheds.  Also,  a double  saw-pit  in  each, 
and  offices  and  stables  in  one. — For  particulars  apply  to 
A,  Z.,  Compton  Villa,  29,  Cotham-road  Bristol. 


HANLEY-ROAD,  HORNSEY.— to  be 

LET  on  Building  Leases,  a valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  eligibly  situate  and  well  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  houses  from  £30  to  £70  per  annum.  The  roads  and 
sewers  are  made,  and  the  footpaths  curbed.  It  is  within 
five  minutes’  walk  of  the  Crouch  Hill  Station  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway.  Omnibuses  pass  the  estate  every  ten 
minutes  to  aud  from  the  West-eud  and  City.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  Hammack  and  Lambert,  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,  59,  Bishopsgate-street,  City,  E.C. 


BUILDERS  and  ARCHITECTS.— 

JL  Two  magnificent  SITES  for  Mansions  may  he  had 
near  Windsor  Park,  in  positions  whei’e  immediate  sales  at 
good  prices  might  be  anticipated.  A few  good  detached 
Villas  might  be  erected  with  equal  advantage. — Address, 
“Mansion,”  Fairoaks,  Chislehurst. 

Five  acres,  two  acres,  and  ONE 

ACRE  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  for  SALE  in  a 
beautiful  district  with  gravel  soil ; near  a station,  and  an 
hour  from  London.  Price  £150  per  acre. — Apply  to 
“ Freeholds,”  care  of  Messrs.  Dowsett  and  Chattell, 
29a,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


SURREY-SQUARE,  OLD  KENT-ROAD. 

ELIGIBLE  LAND  to  be  LET  on  Building  Le ases. 
Roads  and  Sewers  are  made.  For  particulars  apply  to 
John  Browne,  Esq.,  Stratheden  Lodge,  Wellesley-road, 
Croydon;  Messrs,  Jones,  Arkcoll,  and  Jones,  No.  190, 
Tooley-street;  and  Mr.  Robert  Parris,  No.  Gl,  Kenuingtou- 
road,  S.E. 


WANTED. 

Advertisementi  for  Situations  Wanted'"'  arc  inserted  in 
the  “Building  News”  at  « charge  of  One  Shilling 
for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


WANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  Dublin,  a 

thoroughly  qualified  ASSISTANT.  Must  be  com- 
petent to  take  charge  in  the  absence  of  the  principal, 
well  up  iu  Gothic  design,  and  a rapid  draughtsman,  per- 
spective and  geometric.  None  but  persons  of  experience 
and  ability  need  apply.  Address,  with  testimonials 
(copies),  stating  references,  age,  and  salai*y  required,  to 
“ Architect,”  175,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin. 

WANTED,  in  an  Arcliitect’s  Office,  a 
thoroughly  well-qualified  ASSISTANT,  who  is 
also  a correct  and  expeditious  quantity  measurer;  may 
lead  to  a permanent  engagement.  Apply,  stating  terms, 
qualifications,  and  with  special  testimonials,  to  E.,  Mr. 
Gaskarth,  bookseller.  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

WANTED.  — A respectable,  intelligent, 

educated  YOUNG  MAN,  to  make  himself  gene- 
rally useful  at  Office  Work.  One  possessing  a knowledge, 
and  having  a taste  for  drawing,  aud  who  could  assist  at 
photography  preferred.  Apply,  sending  specimens,  re- 
ference, and  terms,  to  J.  P.,  Terra  Cotta  Works,  Brox- 
bourne. 

To  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT.  Salary  very  moderate.  Address,  B.,  55, 
Walford-road.  Stoke  Nemngton. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS.— An  ASSISTANT 

I desires  an  ENGAGEMENT  ; well  up  in  office  rou- 
tine. Moderate  salary.  First-class  references.  Address, 
X.,  General  Post-office,  Birkenhead. 


rpo  SURVEYORS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

I A good  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  Perspective  Hand, 
who  can  survey  and  level,  OFFERS  his  SERVICES  at 
£6  per  mouth.  A.  B.,  37,  Museum-street,  Bloomsbury. 

N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  is 

desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  for  three  or  four 
days  a week.  For  particulars  of  qualifleatious,  &c.,  apidy 
to  Gothic,  Post-office,  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  W. 


TO  AR.CHITECTS  IN  LONDON.— A 

youth  (18),  son  of  a country  huilder,  has  been  two 
years  in  that  trade,  desires  a SITUATION  .as  JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT. — Beta,  Post-office,  Flore,  near  Wcedon, 
Northampton  sh  i re. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  as  MANA- 

GER  of  WORKS.  Has  liad  large  experience  as 
a General  Builder. — Address,  A.  D.,  Mr.  Johnson,  South 
gate-street,  Bath. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

— A thoroughly  careful  aud  well-qualified  GENE- 
R.\L  ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Ex- 
perienced in  design,  detail,  specifications,  costs,  &e.  First- 
rate  references.  Address  “Beta,"  5,  Denbigh-street, 
Warwick-square,  London,  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  — WANTED,  an 

ENGAGEMENT  by  a Gentleman  well  up  in  per- 
spective details,  general  drawing.*?.  Salary  moderate. 
C.  W.  R.,  Post-office,  Canonhury,  N. 

To  ARCHITECTS.  — WANTED,  by 

the  ADVERTISER,  a SITUATION  in  an  ARCHI- 
TECT'S OFFICE.  Details,  Working  Drawings,  &c 
Address  S.  W.,  C,  Queen' s-road  West,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


A SURVEYOR  whose  Quantities  are 

guaranteed  TAKES  OUT  QUANTITIES  at  4s.  per 
cent. — L.  L.  D.,  119,  King’s-cross-road. 


HOPPUS’S  MEASURER,  Enlarged  and 

Revised.  Showing,  at  sight,  the  Solid  or  Super- 
ficial Contents  (and  consequently  the  value)  of  any  Piece 
or  Quantity  of  Square  or  Round  Timber,  either  standing 
or  Felled;  also  of  Stone,  Board,  Glass,  &c.,  made  use  of  in 
the  greeting  or  Repairing  of  aay  Building,  &c.  Contrived 
to  answer  all  the  occasions  of  gentlemen  aud  artificers  far 
beyond  anything  yet  extant,  the  contents  being  in  feet, 
inches,  and  twelfth-parts  of  an  inch,  with  a copious 
introductory  Explanation  of  the  Several  Tables,  showing 
the  excellence  of  this  new  method  of  measuring.  Edited 
by  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON. 

FREDERICK  WjVRNE  & Co.,  Bedford-st.,  Covent-gardeu . 

Now  ready,  two  vols.  demy  8vo.,  containing  1,100  pages 
and  33  Plates,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  £2  2s. 

The  HANDBOOK  OF  SPECIFICA- 

TIONS.  Illustrated  by  Precedents  of  Buildings 
actually  executed  by  eminent  Architects  and  Engineers. 
Preceded  by  a Preliminary  Essay,  aud  Skeletons  of  Spe- 
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MANCHESTER. 

■ryE  have  never  hapiiened  to  meet  witli  a 
description  which  would  give,  to  a 
person  who  had  not  seen  it,  any  but  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  Manchester  really  is. 
It  IS  so  well  known  to  a large  part  of  the 
world,  that  the  ignorant  minority  perhaps 
seem  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
for  ; it  is  one  of  the  places  which  everyone  is 
assumed  to  be  familiar  with,  and  consequently, 
one  of  those  whose  characteristics  there  is  the 
least  cliance  of  learning  from  books  and  news- 
papers. To  some  of  our  readers,  therefore, 
a few  notes  on  it  may  sujDply  information  • 
while  to  others,  even  if  they  reside  in  its 
neighbourhood,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  notice  how  it  impresses  a visitor  from  the 
south.  It  certainly  cannot  be  called  a fine 
town,  but  it  is  becoming  a town  with  some 
fine  buildings.  It  contains  few  handsome 
streets,  and  yet  its  street  architecture  is  above, 
rather  than  below  the  average.  It  is  a place 
of  factories  and  warehouses,  not  of  squares 
and  shops : a place  to  work  in,  not  to  live  in. 
One  of  the  points  which  surprise  a stranoer 
IS  the  smallness  of  it.  If  it  be  the  second 
city  in  the  kingdom,  it  is,  for  size,  a very 
bad  second.  It  does  not  at  all  approach  in 
this  particular  to  another  London.  Starting 
II 0111  a central  point,  like  tlie  Exchan  i>‘e  or 
the  New  Town  Hall,  a walk  of  little  more 
than  a mile  in  any  direction  brings  one  un- 
mistakeably  to  the  outskirts.  True,  there 
are  other  towns  beyond,  there  are  manu- 
facturing suburbs  to  fill  the  air  with  smoke, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  importance  of  Man- 
chester does  not  arise  from  its  own  magnitude. 
If  we  compare  London  to  a world,  round, 
distinct,  and  self-contained,  Manchester  may 
rather  be  ^ likened  to  the  nucleus  of  a comet. 
Small  in  itself,  its  importance  is  owing  to  its 
train  ; it  draws  after  it  a nebulous  mass  of 
manufacturing  district  which  covers  half  a 
county. 

The  central  part  of  Manchester  is  dense, 
and  closely  packed.  The  streets  are  generally 
nariow  and  near  together  • there  is  no  great 
space  between  the  backs  of  the  houses. 
Land  here  is  very  costly,  but  its  expense 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  makino- 
buildings  specially  lofty.  Ground  is  leased 
tor  long  terms  ; 999  years  is  a common  period. 
Construction  is  therefore  pretty  substantial, 
and  houses  are  not  run  up,  as  in  London,  to 
last  for  70  or  80  years  only.  Both  stone  and 
labour,  moreover,  are  cheaper  than  in  the 
south ; the  Yorkshire  quarries  are  within 
easy  leach,  and  hai'd,  if  not  very  even-coloured 
bricks  are  made  close  to  the  city.  Their 
hardness,  however,  is  not  always  a guarantee 
of  durability  ; and  the  soft,  sandy  bricks  of 
Suffolk  perhaps  stand  the  weather  as  well  as 
the  clayey  ones  of  Lancashire.  At  least, 
plenty  of  cases  are  noticeable  where  the 
latter  fail,  rather  by  peeling  away  in  flakes 
than  by  a gradual  crumbling,  and  this  mode 
of  decay  may  be  seen  in  other  districts  where 
the  brick  earth  is  stiff,  and  likely,  it  might 
at  first  be  supposed,  to  produce  an  ex- 
ceedingly permanent  material.  One  great 
merit,  of  a negative  kind,  Manchester  build- 
ings undoubtedly  possess  : there  is  very  little 
stucco  used  in  them.  Their  materials  are 
plainly  shown,  and  not  plastered  over  ; good 
or  bad,  it  is  genuine  work  which  they  exhibit. 
Whatever  excellence  they  have  does  at 
least  belong  to  them;  they  are  not  mere 
pieces  of  scenery  like  a Brighton  terrace, 
whose  beauty  is  indeed  but  skin-deep,  and 
whose  art  is  like  that  of  a modern  belle,  with 
false  hair,  false  teeth,  and  false  complexion. 

So  far,  there  is  a genuine  interest  about  Man- 
chester architecture.  In  the  matter  of  design, 
too,  it  rarely  falls  below  a certain  point. 
There  is  but  little  of  it  that  can  be  called 
strikingly  bad,  and  the  average  of  it  is 


superior  to  that  of  Cannon-street  or  South- 
wark-street.  Still  (leaving  for  the  moment 
the  public  buildings)  there  is  little  amongst 
it  that  leaves  a permanent  impression.  The 
result  of  the  wliole  is  monotonous,  and  the 
mind  longs  for  sometliing  fresh,  unexpected, 
original.  There  is  too  much  uniformity  in 
these  streets  of  factories  and  warehouses ; 
they  are  all  too  much  alike  in  general  effect, 
however  they  may  differ  in  details.  There 
IS  too  much  slavery,  in  short,  to  Classic 
customs,  too  much  respect  paid  to  regularity 
when  regularity  is  needless,  too  much  hesi- 
tation to  follow  facts  and  acccjit  their  results. 
As  may  be  concluded  from  this,  the  horizontal 
piinciple  is  siipi'ciiie.  Gables  and  dormers,  if 
they  exist,  are  concealed  ; chimneys,  at  least 
house  chmmeys,  are  kept  pretty  much 
out  ^ of  sight ; roofs  are  treated  . as  if 
ai  chitecture  ignored  them,  and  the  sham  - 
cornice  and  blocking-course  are  affixed,  as 
if  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  top  of  almost 
every  fai^'ade  in  every  style.  On  such  principles, 
variety  can  hardly  be  anticipated.  In  a narrow 
stieet,  there  can  be  little  room  for  23rojections 
and  recesses.  The  front  wall  must  be  nearly 
flat,  and  the  architect  can  do  little  to 
diversify  its  surface.  So  much  is  decided  for 
him  by  circumstances  from  which  he  cannot 
escape.  But  when  he  goes  on  still  further 
to  impose  rigid  and  quite  unnnecessary  con- 
ditions on  himself ; when  he  settles  irre- 
vocably that  his  flat  strip  of  wall  shall  be 
bounded  by  a flat  cornice  at  the  top  with  a 
flat  blocking-course  above  it;  when  he  or- 
dains that  his  roof,  his  lanterns,  his  cross 
walls,  his  chimneys,  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
hide  themselves  lest  they  mar  the  beauty  of 
this  oblong  strip  of  front ; and  when  he  pre- 
scribes that  even  the  windows  in  this  front 
shall  all  be  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  at  the 
same  distance  apart,  it  does  look  as  if  the 
architect,  in  his  desii’e  to  simjilify  matters, 
were  cutting  away  the  very  ground  he  stands 
on,  and  making  his  profession  a needless  one 
altogether.  The  remark,  of  course,  applies 
to  other  cities  besides  the  one  which  has  just 
suggested  it,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  them 
with  more  force  than  even  to  this  one. 

The  lover  of  architecture,  however,  when 
he  fiist  visits  Manchester,  will  naturally  give 
his  chief  attention  to  the  public  buildings. 
And  of  the  recent  ones  he  may  probably  be 
most  anxious  to  see  that  which  has  been 
most  talked  of — the  new  Assize  Courts.  If 
he  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  later 


work,  he  may  naturally,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  reasonably,  be  disappointed.  He  will 
see  a building  of  no  very  great  size  and  of 
no  very  striking  effect : one  which,  if  he  had 
met  with  it  in  London,  he  might  have 
passed  with  little  notice,  and  might  have 
attributed  to  any  of  a hundred  architects  who 
could  easily  be  named.  And  on  a nearer 
view  he  will  not  find  much  to  alter  his  first 
impression.  For  an  early  jiroduction,  the 
design  may  be  called  a promising  one.  But 
it  is  not  more  promising  than  scores  of  other 
works  which  have  done  nothing  for  their 
authors.  It  ranks  nowhere,  as  to  artistic 
power,  beside  many  buildings  which,  like 
Mr.  Pritchard’s,  at  Eatington  Park,  have 
not  received  a fiftieth  part  of  the  praise  and 
attention.  Why  is  it,  the  stranger  naturally 
asks,  that  a design  of  such  average  quality 
attracted  such  unusual  notice?  Possibly 
because  architecture  of  any  merit  was  rare  in 
Manchester — possibly  because  the  preceding 
competition  had  caused  a large  amount  of 
talking  and  writing  on  the  subject — possibly 
because  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  friends  who 
knew  him  to  be  capable  of  much  better 
things,  and  whose  confidence  time  has  since 
justified.  In  any  case,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a considerable  amount  of  good  fortune 
in  obtaining  such  a reception  for  such  a 
work.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  how  much 
success  itself  may  be  able  to  do  in  developing 
a man’s  latent  powers  ; to  ask  whether  some 
other  architects,  who  have  more  than  equalled 
the  Assize  Courts,  might  not  have  ulti- 
mately gone  far  beyond  them  had  they  met 


with  anything  besides  neglect  and  disainioint- 
always  the  “survival  of  the 
nttest  that  hapiiensV— or  is  there  also  a 

survival  of  the  most  fortunate  ?”  Is  it  not 

true  that  artistic  talent  may  be  brouglit  out 
by  cultivation,  and  do  not  oiiportunities  for 
cultivation  depend  very  much  on  success? 
When  the  queen-bee  in  a hive  dies  the  com- 
munity, it  IS  said,  proceed  at  once  to  develope 
another.  I hey  take  an  ordinary  grub,  which 
in  the  natural  course  would  have  become  a 
common  working  bee.  They  put  it  into  a 
cell  by  itself,  and  feed  it  on  rich  and  stimu- 
lating food,  and  in  a few  days  or  weeks  it 
emerges  a full-grown  queen.  It  is  with  no 
disrespect  to  eminent  artists,  in  whatever 
sphere,  that  we  have  at  times  thought  of 
some  of  them  as  having  been  produced  on  some 
analogous  system.  If  the  highest  order  of  them 
are  born  great,  there  is  another  order  who 
are  made  great — or  at  least  distinguished,  by 
the  assistance,  to  a large  extent,  of  favour- 
able circumstances.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
affirm  this  of  the  architect  whose  marked 
advance  has  suggested  the  reflection : and  in 
any  case  the  mind  which  becomes  eminent 
through  cultivation  must  have  had  the  seeds 
of  eminence  in  it  to  begin  with.  Our 
hypothesis,  if  it  be  a true  one,  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves : it  only  suggests  that 
others  who  now  are  never  heard  of  might,  in 
similar  circumstances,  have  done  the  same. 

The  general  design  of  the  Assize  Courts 
must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Phe  details  do  but  little  to  improve  it. 
There  is  a range  of  three-light  windows 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  small  and  closely- 
packed  tracery.  On  the  floor  above  them  is 
a range  of  wide  single  lights,  with  no  tracery, 
but  with  trefoiled  heads  and  thick  and 
heavy  cusps.  Considered  separately,  the 
style  of  the  upper  windows  is,  we  think,  more 
to  be  commended  than  that  of  the  lower 
ones ; but  in  contrast  with  them,  they  appear 
heavy,  rude,  and  coarse.  The  carving  in 
general  is  of  that  lifeless,  naturalistic  sort 
which  looks  as  if  the  carver  never  saw  a leaf 
that  had  not  been  gathered  a week  : it  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  later 
work  in  Lombard-street,  and  very  far  behind 
the  beautiful  foliage  of  a conventional  type 
which  he  is  now  having  executed  at  the 
Manchester  down-hall.  The  whole  design 
shows  abundant  readiness  to  accept  ideas, 
no  matter  from  whence,  but  little  of  that 
power,  which  comes  by  practice,  of  assimi- 
lating them  and  bringing  them  into  harmony. 
There  are  English  Decorated  windows,  French 
Gothic  crockets,  Venetian  Gothic  arches,  and 
Late  German  tracery  panels,  all  mixed  up 
with  ornament  whose  only  character  is  the 
no-  character  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  may 
be  supposed,  these  discordant  forms  sorely 
injure  one  another,  and  the  result  is  rather  a 
museum  of  architecture  than  a perfected  archi- 
tectural work.  It  is  obviously  the  production  of 
an  artist  in  what  may  be  termed  the  “recep- 
tive ” stage  : when  he  was  busy  accumulating 
materials,  and  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to 
modify  and  assort  them.  We  make  this  re- 
mark with  the  less  reserve  because  it  applies 
but  little  to  more  recent  designs  by  the  same 
author.  The  influence  of  different  styles  is, 
indeed,  plainly  traceable  in  what  Mr.  AVater- 
house  has  lately  done  at  Cambridge  and  else- 
where ; but  there  is  now  but  little  of  that 
mingling  of  crude  and  jarring  forms  which 
appears  in  his  early  work  at  Manchester. 
Many  a building  may  be  seen  in  every  modern 
town,  of  whose  author  one  is  tempted  to 
say— 

“ Thi.s  fellow  picks  up  scraps,  as  pigeons  peas. 

And  issues  them  again  when  Heaven  doth  please 

and  many  of  our  architects  seem  to  pass 
all  their  lives  in  that  preparatory  stage 
which  ought  to  be  only  a period  of 
education  for  their  real  business.  For 
them  such  an  example  as  the  Assize  Courts 
fui’nishes  little  excuse  ; its  union  of  crude 
ideas  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  equally 
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fill'  from  liaviiig  been  persevered  in  by  its 
accoinplislied  designer.  The  interior  of  the 
building  is,  in  many  respects,  better  than  the 
outside,  and  the  jilanning  is  found,  in  prac- 
tice, to  be  convenient.  One  class  of  detail, 
moreover,  deserves  commendation  through- 
out. The  ironwork  is  excellent  in  design — 
and  some  of  the  ioiuers’  work  is  little  inferior 
to  it. 

The  new  Town  Hall  is  too  much  hidden  as 
yet  by  scaffolding  to  allow  its  future  appear- 
ance to  be  judged  of.  The  police-court — 
designed,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  INIessrs. 
Travers  & Mangles — is  being  finished  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  ^Vorthington.  It 
is  an  effective  Gothic  work,  executed  in  stone 
and  red  brick,  with  a large  overhanging 
tower  at  the  external  angle,  and  a smaller 
tower,  of  minaret  type,  rising  out  of  the 
general  mass.  There  are  some  well-carved 
grotesques,  placed — where  it  is  to  be  feared 
they  will  soon  be  injured — adjoining  the 
steps  which  lead  uj*  to  the  principal  entrances. 
Messrs.  Paley  & Austii.,  of  Lancaster,  are 
building  a church  in  the  IVaterloo-road.  It 
is  in  a good  and  Early  Pointed  style — fairly 
carried  out,  with  well-studied  mouldings  and 
but  little  carving.  The  tower  would  be  much 
improved  by  some  additional  height  : its 
principal  story  does  not  rise  as  far  above  the 
nave  roof  as  would  be  wished.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  design  is  a creditable  one — 
assuming,  what  is,  of  course,  taken  for 
granted  in  the  bulk  of  modern  churches,  that 
we  must  adopt  an  inconvenient  form  of  plan, 
because  that  form  happened  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  our  ancestors  a few  hundred  years 
ago. 


THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

Every  year  Parliament  is  invited,  from 
different  quarters,  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  existing  Patent  Laws,  and  this 
session  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
are  three  parties,  broadly  speaking,  to  the 
debate — those  who  would  continue,  those  who 
would  amend,  and  those  who  would  abolish 
them.  It  is  to  the  last  idea,  the  advocate  of 
which  occupies  his  old  ground  with  imper- 
turbable tenacity,  that  we  would  chiefly  ad- 
vert, since  the  question  is  set  down  for  early 
discussion,  both  as  one  of  expediency  and  as 
one  of  justice.  With  respect  to  the  first 
point,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence 
of  abuse  and  oppression  ; with  regard  to  the 
second,  it  is  a self-evident  necessity ; while, 
as  for  the  third,  it  is  the  merest  crotchet, 
but  a crotchet  which  would  work  disas- 
trously for  every  industrial  interest  in  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  recent  reforms, 
the  costs  are  still  monstrous ; letters  patent 
are  granted  without  due  investigation ; the 
expense  of  maintaining  a right  infringed  is 
beyond  the  power  of  all  except  the  wealthy, 
and  the  issues  are  most  uncertain ; and,  as  a 
consequence,  an  immense  proj)ortion  of  pre- 
liminary registrations  become  void  because 
the  inventor  cannot  pay  a tax  which  is  with- 
out a parallel.  But  we  have  promised  to 
deal,  principally,  with  those  who  insist  upon 
sweeping  away  patents  altogether,  yet  Avho, 
with  inexplicable  inconsistency,  stand  by  the 
principle  of  copyright  in  art  and  literature. 
A book,  a picture,  or  a statue,  they  argue,  is 
designed  to  please  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  or  the 
mind,  sensuously  and  intellectually.  It  is 
not  a thing  to  be  employed  and  worked  with, 
nor  consumable,  nor  a mode,  a process,  an 
operation,  or  an  implement.  It  is  no  inter- 
ference with  manufactures,  mechanics,  mining, 
farming,  or  shipping.  It  is  a completed  pro- 
duction ; whereas  the  action  of  a patent  is 
frequently  imperimentary ; the  privileges  it 
confers  lead  to  litigation ; their  infringe- 
ment cannot  be  accurately  measured,  and 
their  value  is  necessarily  ephemeral.  This, 
we  venture  to  say,  is,  in  brief,  a fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  taken  up  by  those  wdio 
would  repeal,  altogether,  these  protecting 
laws,  substituting  nothing  whatever  in  their 
place.  The  author  or  the  artist  has  a property 


concerning  which  there  can  be  no  mistake  ; 
but  a mechanical  patent  may  be  as  complex 
as  the  machine  it  refers  to,  and  its  invention 
should  be  as  free  as  the  wind  to  .all  the  world 
— ^Avhich  means,  if  anything,  that  you  shall 
not  reprint  a volume,  or  copy  a photograph 
without  licence,  but  that  if  your  neighbour 
improves,  after  long  thought,  the  printing 
and  photographic  processes,  you  may  profit 
by  his  discoveries,  from  the  moment  they  are 
announced,  without  offering  him  a tittle  of 
reward.  The  doctrine  apj)ears  monstrous, 
yet  it  has  many  sujqiorters,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Legislature.  Now,  what  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  “ideas”  in  a new  book  and 
“ ideas  ” in  a new  apparatus,  supjjosing  both 
to  be  equally  original  ? Have  not  both  been 
the  results  of  study,  both  worked  out  by  the 
brain,  both  developed  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  anxiety?  Is  not  an  author,  espe- 
cially a poet  or  romancist,  an  inventor;  and 
is  not  an  inventor,  in  precisely  the  same 
degree,  an  author  ? The  genius  of  the  indi- 
viduals has  only  assumed  different  forms,  and 
is  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire  in 
either  case  ? It  is  the  labour  of  the  lapidary 
which  gives  value  to  a pebble.  This  brings 
on,  no  doubt,  the  question  of  natural  rights. 
With  reference  to  inventors,  it  is  urged  that 
they  have  only  two,  which  may  be  enjoyed 
without  letters  patent — those  of  using  and 
those  of  concealing  their  own  inventions — 
limitations  implying  this,  that  years  of  toil 
are  to  be  rewarded  within  the  narrowest 
personal  limits,  since  a man,  to  keej)  his 
secret,  must  not  trust  it  to  many  ; and  that 
whenever  a traitor  divulges,  or  a spy — of  the 
magpie  race — succeeds  in  detecting  it,  its 
value  is  gone.  For  how  could  it  be  hoped 
that,  'in  an  extensive  factory,  a mystery 
should  long  be  kept  up  with  regard 
to  the  processes  going  forward  ? Besides, 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  a man 
contrives  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  a new 
cotton-machine  he  should  possess  either  the 
capital  or  the  peculiar  talent  necessary  to 
conduct  a cotton-mill.  A first-iate  me- 
chanician might  be  a totally  unqualified 
manufacturer,  therefore  the  work  of  his 
mind  would  be  still-born ; he  could  not  sell 
it,  for  none  would  buy  a monopoly  not  woith 
a day’s  purchase.  As  to  the  natural  rights 
spoken  of,  they  are  figments.  IVe,  all  of  us, 
claim  a good  many  rights  not  represented  by 
material  possessions ; as  of  ancient  lights, 
free  footways,  immunity  from  trespass,  pro- 
tection against  nuisances,  and  so  forth.  IVhen 
these  economists  come  next  before  Parlia- 
ment, as  they  are  threatening  to  do  in  a few 
days,  let  them  follow  Lord  Mansfield’s  advice, 
and  state  their  proposals  without  giving  their 
reasons.  Even  the  French  Revolutions  of 
the  last  century  never  went  so  far. 

No  one  asks  for  perpetual  j^atents,  and 
many  condemn  the  policy  of  renewing  them 
after  the  term  of  the  original  grant  has 
expired.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be 
conceded,  though  it  is  often  denied,  that 
inventors  have  been  a hardly-used  class  of 
men.  The  answer  is  that  they  have  been  so 
privileged  as  to  become  an  industrial  aris- 
tocracy. Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thei’e 
are  plenty  of  dreamers,  who  fancy  they  have 
made  great  discoveries,  who  admire  new 
mechanisms  and  methods  until  they  imagine 
them  their  own,  who  are  for  ever  sitting  at 
the  gates  of  Government  with  extraordinary 
schemes,  requiring  exorbitant  sums  for  their 
fulfilment,  and  who,  when  repulsed,  ascend 
upon  the  house-tops  and  proclaim  themselves 
martyrs,  because  they  are  not  paid  for  doing 
that  which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot 
be  done.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
principle  of  a Patent  Law.  There  are  others 
who  devote  themselves  to  fantastic  trifles, 
and  complain  bitterly  when  the  jjublic  do  not 
appreciate  them.  Such  are  the  curiously  in- 
genious people  whose  novelties  we  find  on 
one  of  the  older  Patent  rolls  ; anti-emergent 
rat-traps,  apparatus  for  securing  corks  in 
bottles,  anti -splashing  boots,  improved  epi- 
thems,  collapsible  tubes  for  sauces,  and  hotel 


enunciators.  Observe,  however,  how  not  a 
few  of  the  contrivances  then  ridiculed  have 
grown  into  realities.  The  new  fastening  for 
shutters  is  in  general  use ; the  sewing-machine 
is  the  “improvement  in  stitching,”  then 
vaguely  suggested  ; the  preservation  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  meat  is  now  an  important 
branch  of  commerce  ; and  the  “ enunciator,” 
so  laughed  about  at  first,  has  been  fitted  to  a 
hundred  hotels.  Even  where  it  is  not  so,  the 
principle  of  a Patent  Law  would  not  be 
touched.  The  principle  is  to  reward  a man 
for  designing  something  manifestly  useful  to 
his  fellows,  and  to  encourage  others  to 
emulate  him.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  this 
is  pampering  his  selfishness.  I\diy,  upon 
that  plea,  all  industry,  intellectual  or  manual, 
is  selfish,  but  the  public  is  selfish  also, 
lyhen  a discovery  is  made,  it  desires  to  have 
it  described  by  the  person  who  can  describe 
it  best,  and  surely  the  advantage  should  be 
reciprocal.  Supposing,  however,  having  no 
proijerty  in  his  idea,  but  manufacturing,  say 
a new  engine  on  his  own  works,  he  sold 
them  under  guarantees  from  his  customers 
that  they  should  be  employed  behind  a vail. 
IVould  the  guarantees  stand  for  a day,  and 
would  not  a system  of  espionage  hateful  to 
Englishmen  be  established? 

The  objection  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
patent  takes  a man  away  from  his  regular 
business,  frets  him,  and  causes  him  disappoint- 
ment, is  hardly  worth  considering.  That  is 
the  man’s  own  affair  exclusively.  Nor  do  we 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute State  grants  for  patents.  The  prin- 
ciple had  a long  trial,  and  utterly  failed. 
For  sixty  years  Parliament  voted  money  to  in- 
ventors inlargesums,  which  were  often  wasted. 
The  virtue  of  an  exclusive  right  conceded  to 
an  inventor  consists  in  the  fact  that  its  com- 
mercial depends  upon  its  practical  value. 
IVho  would  dream,  in  our  days,  of  giving  an 
imp)ortunate  old  woman  £5,000  of  the  public 
money — worth  nearly  £10,000  now — for  a set 
of  quack  medicines,  made  np  of  calcined  snails, 
burdock  seeds,  soap,  and  swine’s  cresses  ? 
Yet  this  was  actually  ‘done  in  1740.  The 
cases  of  Jenner,  Cartwright,  and  Crompton 
were  exceptional ; the  first  never  contem- 
plated turning  his  discovery  to  pecuniary 
account ; the  latter  two  were  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  rewarded;  they  were  merely  reim- 
bursed in  about  a third  of  the  fortune  they 
had  sunk  in  their  great  inventions.  The  late 
Mr.  Muntz  paid  £8,400  for  inventing  a yellow 
metal  ship  sheathing.  But,  advancing  to 
another  point,  it  is  said  that  a patent  is  a 
monopoly,  and  therefore  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  law.  The  term  monopoly, 
however,  while  convenient  on  occasion,  is 
substantially  inapplicable.  The  playing- 
cards  and  salt  monopolies  of  former  days, 
commanding  the  markets  and  arbitrarily 
raising  prices,  had  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
patents,  which  are  plainly  competitions  with 
adopted  systems  and  established  manufac- 
tures. "When  lYatt  thought  of  the  steam- 
engine,  there  was  another  steam-engine  in 
the  field,  upon  which  he  felt  convinced  he 
could  improve.  There  was  a hard  struggle 
to  go  through,  before  he  could  even  be  heard. 
There  was  another  before  he  could  obtain  a 
ti’ial.  All  the  old  inventors  and  their  patrons 
rose  against  him.  But  he  persevered,  at 
incredible  sacrifices,  and  succeeded.  Even 
then  he  had  to  create  the  demand  which  was 
to  recompense  him.  Ai-e  we  to  be  told  that, 
while  his  inventions  enriched  entire  distidcts, 
he  alone  should  have  been  no  gainer ; but 
should  have  been  left  in  poverty  to  see  his 
work  fructifying  in  other  hands  ? And  here 
another  point  arises.  MTiatever  be  the  profits 
of  the  patentee,  the  public  is  no  loser ; it  pays 
no  tax;  even  rival  inventors  are  benefited.  For 
an  invention  does  not  spring  into  perfectness 
all  at  once  ; and  every  detail  of  improvement 
may  become  the  subject  of  a super-added 
though  not  hostile  patent.  It  was  Patent 
Law  that  gave  us  steam  machinery  for  manu- 
factures, locomotion,  and  agriculture,  and 
compressed  a century  of  progress  into  a 
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decade.  Eeferring  to  the  objection  that  two 
individuals  may  be  evolving  the  same  idea 
while  the  quickest  to  act  may  secure  the 
entire  advantage,  we  think  it  disposed  of  by 
the  story  about  Columbus  and  the  egg 
When  a man  says  “I  could  have  done  that, 
fi\6  uiiiiutGs  later,”  the  hard-hearted  answer 
must  be,  “Your  rival  did  it  five  minutes 
sooner,  has  won  the  race,  and  by  all  codes  of 
justice  is  entitled  to  the  prize.”  The  object 
of  the  inventor  is  to  get  his  patent  so  soon  as 
possible.  Without  it,  what  would  he  do? 
Probably  bury  his  secret.  Or,  he  might 
offei  it  to  a capitalist  who,  naturally,  would 
not  buy  a mystery  without  its  explanation, 
thus  commanding  it,  if  so  he  were  disposed, 
without  paying  a penny  for  the  knowledge. 

The  equity  of  the  Patent  principle  is  ac- 
knowledged by  every  country  in  the  civilised 
world,  Switzerland  excepted,  and  Switzerland 
is  destitute  of  inventors.  It  has  been,  is, 
and  seems  likely  for  ever  to  be,  a region  of 
wooden  cottages,  milking-pails,  spoons,  and 
chm-ns.  All  other  nations  have  adopted  the 
principle ; but  Great  Britain  imposes  the 
heaviest  tax,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  Spain. 
\Ve,  lip  to  a rGcent  date,  chai'ged  the  inventor 
£175  in  direct  payment,  for  the  recognition 
of  a simple  right,  not  to  speak  of  col- 
lateral charges  ; and  the  explanation  is  that 
there  must  be  so  many  stamps,  filings,  re- 
ferences, advertisements,  and  so  forth,  for  the 
fattening  of  lazy  departments.  Why,  when 
the  Patent  Law  Bills  set  down  for  this  ses- 
sion come  on  for  debate  the  English  inventor 
should  remember  that,  were  he  a Prussian,  he 
could  secure  his  letters  patent  in  full  for  fifteen 
years  by  a payment  of  £175  ?— £125  £8U 

£79?— even  £12?— no;  but  of  Is.  6d.  And  this 
IS  what  we  desire  to  see  established  as  the 
scale.  Each  Government  attaches 
different  conditions,  more  or  less  onerous,  to  its 
grants ; but,  as  we  are  keeping  a single  point  in 
view,  at  present  they  need  not  be  discussed 
Why  should  letters  patent  be  costly?  It 
almost  seems  as  though  a prohibitive  or  pro- 
tective duty  v^ere  laid  upon  new  discoveries. 
Without  impugning  the  intellect  of  the  rich, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  majority  of  in- 
ventors are  comparatively  poor.  Perhaps  the 
very  pursuit  of  novelty  keeps  them  so.  They 
may  reside  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
and  must  visit  London  to  justify  their  speci- 
fications ; when  there,  they  may  have  to 
encounter  a.fierce  and  costly  litigation,  as  did 
Heath,  the  steel  manufacturer,  who  got 
£10,000  for  his  patent  after  spending  £15,000 
—not  his  own  money— in  defending  it.  Upon 
his  paraffin  inventions  Young  laid  out  £40,000 
in  law  costs.  This  is  partly  because  questions 
which  juries  are  totally  unfit  to  decide  are 
referred  to  our  venerable  palladium.  There 
was  a very  plain-spoken  jury,  not  long  ago, 
which,  after  trying  for  several  days  a question 
of  iiffiringement  concerning  a delicate  process 
of  electricity,  declared  itself  bewildered,  re- 
fused to  sit  any  longer,  and  broke  up  in  de- 
fiance of  penalties.  There  is  thus  a fine 
levied  upon  the  inventor’s  genius,  contrary 
to  the  maxim  that  he  who  sows  should  reap 
As  if  the  harvests  of  the  year  should  be  sown 
by  farmers  and  reaped  by  gleaners!  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  say  that  an  idea  costs  nothino- 
though  it  may  effect,  may  produce  million! 

JNo  invention  can  be  put  to  any  practical 
use  without  a serious  amount  of  expendi- 
ture. Money  must  be  sacrificed,  not  less 
than  time,  models  made,  experiments  con- 
ducted, and  publicity  obtained.  All  these 
elements  of  the  question  should  be  taken 
into  account,  frequently  as  they  are  for- 
gotten. But  the  primary  principle  of 
a patent  law  is  that  it  defends  a man’s  pro- 
perty.  The  public,  however,  are  not  less 
interested  than  the  patentee.  Rapid  as  have 
been  the  improvements  in  arts,  sciences, 
manufactures,  and  general  industry  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  what  would  they  have 
been  without  inventions,  and  where  would 
have  been  the  inventors  without  a hope  to 
lure  them  on?  We  do  not  even  hear  of 
races  run  by  “gentlemen  riders”  without  a 


prize  at  the  end  of  them.  From  the  grand 
rush  over  the  Derby  turf  to  the  village  fair 
at  which  a rustic  climbs  a pole  to  claim  a 
leg  of  pork,  reward  is  expected.  Well, 
patents  arc  simply  protections  against  dis- 
honest appropriation,  and  all  the  world  is 
interested  in  them.  We  cross  the  seas  in 
vessels  with  ])atent  screws,  turned  by  patent 
engines  ; we  traverse  the  land  whirled  along 
by  patent  locomotives,  and  made  safe  by 
patent  signals  and  breaks ; we  whisper  to 
the  far  East  and  West  of  the  globe  through 
patent  telegraphs  ; we  ride  in  patent  vehicles  • 
clothe  ourselves  from  patent  looms ; warm 
ourselves  by  patent  stoves  ; light  our  rooms 
with  patent  lamps ; and  shall  we  begrudge 
justice  to  the  patentee  ? On  the  contrary, 
if  he  has  really  invented  nothing  he  will  do 
good  neither  to  us  nor  to  himself  ; if  he  has 
worked  for  years,  and  reached  an  useful 
result  at  last,  let  him  gather  the  fruit  which 
his  hands  have  planted,  without  being  mulcted 
foi  his  saciifices  finci  services,  A.n  iige  which 
has  abolished  the  taxes  on  knowledge  ou<rht 
surely  to  abolish  the  taxes  on  invention. 


but  little  will  be  left  to  be  desired  by  eitl:er 
artist  or  arcliitect.  It  is  obvious  tliat  any 
style  or  character  of  work  may  be  adopted. 
^ ost  of  Messrs.  Trollojie’s  specimens  are  of 
Die  ordinary  Renaissance  style,  but  Greek, 
i onqieian,  or  Gothic  ornament  may  be  equally 
well  carried  out  in  this  manner,  and  internal 
polychromy  brought  into  use  at  a moderate 
cost,  and  with  great  permanence  and  dura- 
bility. 


XYLATECHNIGRAPIIY. 

T^E  lately  called  attention  in  our  review 
’ upon  the  furniture  in  the  International 
Exhibition  to  some  specimens  by  Messrs. 
Trollope,  decorated  by  their  new  patented 
process  for  the  decoration  of  natiu’al  wood  by 
staining;  and  we  have  since  seen  a larger 
collection  of  both  joiners’  and  cabinet-makers’ 
work  thus  treated  in  their  ware -rooms  in 
Halkin-street  West,  Belgrave-square.  As  a 
process  of  artistic  decoration  this  invention 
is  a highly  valuable  one,  but  a “ new  art, 
as  they  call  it,  it  certainly  is  not.  Although 
woods  have  been  stained  previously,  and  that 
in  more  than  one  colour,  by  means  of 
stencilling,  nothing,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  of  the  delicate 
and  elaborate  character  of  which  this  process 
is  capable.  By  its  means  every  shade,  from 
white  to  black,  buffs,  browns,  reds,  and 
neutral  gi’een  are  produced,  and  pencilled  on 
by  hand  with  the  finest  lines  if  needed,  or  laid 
on  broadly  and  with  clearly  defined  edges. 
Through  all  their  varied  tints  the  natural 
gram  and  transparent  lustre  of  the  wood  is 
retained,  and  the  effect  is  soft,  rich,  and  har- 
monious. Indeed,  one  considerable  advan- 
tage in  the  process,  according  to  our  opinion, 
is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to  strono-, 
or  violent  colouring,  and  that  blues  and  pure 
greens,  which  are  such  dangerous  implements 
in  the  hands  of  modern  designers,  do  not 
make  their  appearance  among  the  colours 
employed. 

Among  the  articles  to  be  seen  at  Halkin- 
street  are  several  doors  with  highly  enriched 
panels  and  architraves,  the  designs  of  which 
are  good,  and  the  effect  striking  and  pleasing. 
Another  fine  example  shows  the  complete 
treatment  of  a side  and  ceiling  of  a room 
with  dado,  cornice,  &c.  In  this  are  some 
gi-oups  of  fruit  and  leaves,  which  admirably 
exhibit  the  capabilities  of  the  process.  In  a 
group  of  leaves,  each  leaf  may  have  a slightly 
varied  hue,  and  thus  great  variety  is  obtained. 
Some  specimens  of  furnitm-e,  as  sideboards 
and  cabinets,  deserve  attention  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  richest  and  most  elaborate 
character  of  work.  In  many  of  these  gold  is 
judiciously  used  in  the  mouldings  to  heighten 
the  effect.  Articles  of  bedi'oom  furniture  are  de- 
corated in  a simpler  manner,  but,  perhaps, 
are  not  so  successful,  some  of  them  being  rather 
heavy  and  dark. 

On  the  whole  we  were  very  favourably  im- 
pressed with  this  new  process,  and  believe 
that  architects  will  be  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunities it  will  afford  them,  as  they  may  have 
their  own  designs  carried  out  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  their  drawings  to  the  minutest 
details.  The  work,  when  done,  is  French 
polished  or  varnished,  and  the  highly  glazed 
surface  thus  obtained  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
present  drawback,  but  we  doubt  not  that  this 
may  be  avoided,  in  which  case  we  think  that 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
LPHE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association 
lir  Friday  evening  last,  the  President, 

Mr.  T.  IT.  Watson,  in  the  chair.  Votes  of  thanks 
havdngbeen  passed  to  Mr.  Harston,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Godsell,  for  allowing  a number  of  members 
to  visit  the  new  Stepney  Sick  A.sylum  and  the  Church 
of  S.  Andrew,  at  Plaistow,  it  was  announced  that 
the  annual  business  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers,  &c.,  would  be  held  ©n  Friday  next,  the  16th 
inst.^  After  one  or  two  other  announcements  con- 
cerning the  business  of  the  Association, 

Mr.  Rowland  Plu.mbe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  read  the  following  paper : — 

ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TRE.VTMENT  OF  PORT- 
LAND CEMENT. 

I am  well  aware  that  I am  about  to  tread  on  very 
delicate  ground,  and  that  in  presuming  even  to 
suppose  that  Portland  cement  is  a material  that  it  is 
possible  to  treat  architecturally,  I fear  I shall  be  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  great  majoritj’  of  the  members 
of  the  Association.  The  best  architects,  as  a rule 
entirely  ignore  tliis  material,  and  many  would 
regard  it  as  a sign  that  a man  who  uses  it  habitually 
(and  especially  as  ordinarily  treated)  is  necessarilv  a 
man  who  does  bad  work.  I confess  I myself  share 
that  feeling  to  a very  considerable  extent.  The 
prejudice  that  exists  against  the  use  of  Portland 
and  other  cements  as  an  external  covering  is  I 
believe,  one  that  has  arisen  more  from  the  abuse  of 
the  material  than  from  its  fair  use.  Unfortunately 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  especially  patronised  by 
that  large  and  energetic  body  of  men  who  have 
covered  the  whole  of  the  suburbs  of  Loudon  with 
dwellings  alike  bad  in  construction,  in  internal 
arrangement,  and  in  external  appearance.  I need 
hardly  state  that  I refer  to  the  class  known  as 
speculating  builders.”  I regard  as  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  could  happen  to  any  com- 
munity the  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  such  people  for  the  dwellings  and  homes 
in  which,  as  a rule,  the  most  enjoyable  part  of 
existence  has  passed.  However,  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  miseries  and  discomforts  of 
speculative-built  ” houses,  that  I need  not  occupy 
your  time  by  enlarging  on  this  matter,  except  as 
regards  its  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  tliis 
paper.  In  my  opinion  Portland  cement  has  been 
unfortunate  from  the  date  of  its  first  use,  and  even 
in  ds  name  (so-called  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  Portland  stone),  it  indicated  a departure  from  the 
first  principles  that  should  have  guided  its  proper 
use,  for  thej  very  thing  that  was  wanted  in  its 
proper  employment  was  that  it  should  not  look  like 
Portland  or  any  other  stone,  and  that  it  should  stand 
and  be  treated  as  a material  of  itself.  My  sympathy 
with  the  use  of  this  material  arises  to  a great  extent 
from  a consciousness  of  the  ill-use  to  which  it  has 
been  siibjected  by  Mr.  Stucco  and  his  friends  and 
relations  the  speculative  builders,  who,  having  once 
decided  on  its  being  a material  well  suited  to  em- 
bellish their  productions,  seem  to  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  surveyors  of  the  estates  on 
which  they  were  building  that  it  was  a material  that 
could  m.ake  the  designs  of  their  house  fronts  look  like 
the  most  beautiful  stone-built  houses;  so  they  there- 
upon set  to  work,  and  in  the  most  laffish  and  extra- 
vagant maimer  they  built  and  constructed — and  even 
to  the  present  day  build  and  construct — their  semi- 
detached villas  (letting  at  the  enormous  rents  of 
from  £30  to  £50  a year),  with  cornices  copied  direct 
(with  slightly  exaggerated  proportiou.s)  from  the 
Italian  palaces  and  even  Classic  temples,  as  set  forth 
in  the  various  architectural  drawing-books  to  which 
they  have  access,  or  as  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  in  the  shape  of  old  moulds  and  other 
stock-in-trade.  Obviously,  to  people  of  such  pro- 
clivities, the  temptation  to  put  to  their  house  a cornice 
suitable  for  a palace  must  be  very  great,  when  we 
consider  that  the  difference  in  expense  between  it 
and  an  appropriate  one  consisted  principally  in  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  zinc  mould  used  to  run  it. 
Why  shouldn’t  they  have  a grand  palatial  cornice, 
they  say,  ^vhen  it  doesn’t  cost  more  than  any  other  ? 

In  like  manner  they  have  proceeded  to  decorate  their 
vindows  ivith  most  elaborate  dressings,  and  their 
doorways  with  massive  columns,  each  looking  as 
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though  worked  out  of  one  stone,  and  with  richly- 
carved  caps  and  entablatures.  Indeed,  some  go  even 
so  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  their  houses 
with  cement,  jointed  in  the  most  perfect  and  regular 
manner  also,  to  look  as  though  the  houses  were  built  of 
solid  stone,  until  the  unsuspecting  British  house- 
holder becomes  so  .amazed  at  the  great  architectural 
advantages  thrust  upon  him  that  he  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  purchase  the  “ eligible  semi-detacbed  villa 
residence,  with  pleasing  elevation,”  so  often  and  so 
successfully  offered  at  a price  so  infinitely  below 
its  apparent  value,  it  having  to  be  pretty  plainly 
intimated  that  the  architecture  has  been  thrown  into 
the  bargain  for  nothing,  entirely  out  of  the  love  and 
regard  which  the  said  Mr.  Stucco  and  his  friends  have 
for  reiilly  good  work  and  fine  art.  But  alas  ! the 
illusion  passes  away.  In  addition  to  the  discomforts 
which  bad  construction,  faulty  arrangement,  and 
worthless  fittings  produce,  insult  is  heaped  upon 
injury,  and  the  British  householder  finds  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  the  palatial  front,  .showing  signs  of 
decav.  First,  a suspicious  swelling  appears  in  num- 
berless small  places  over  the  front ; then  the  solid 
stone  .ishlaring  begins  to  turn  up  at  the  edges  ; and 
after  a time  it  peels  off,  as  though  suffering  from 
some  leprous  disease,  and  leaves  exposed  underneath 
a hideous  surface,  seemingly  compounded  of  dirt  and 
cinders,  until  shortly  the  elaborate  dressings  and 
massive  columns  and  entiiblatures  also  begin  to  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  each  morning  as  the  too-con- 
fiding possessor  of  the  p.il.ati.ally-fronted  residence 
takes  his  departure  for  town  he  is  cheered  by  the 
sight  of  its  mangled  remains  strewing  the  ground  as 
he  walks  away.  .Still,  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
he  determines  not  to  be  beaten,  and  sends  for  INIr. 
Stucco.  If  he  does  succeed  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman,  as  a rule  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory.  Nothing  rem,ains  to  be  done  but  to 
send  for  a realh'  respectiible  builder.  No  doubt  he 
will  soon  put  all  matters  quite  straight,  and  the  house 
will  be  restored  to  its  first  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  workmen  make  a commencement,  and  for  a time 
the  proprietor  hopes  he  has  seen  the  worst  of  his 
bargain  ; but  the  workmen  do  not  seem  to  be  making 
satisfactory  progress  with  the  work ; more  and  more 
of  the  solid  stone  ashlaring  and  elaborate  and 
massive  architectural  features  have  to  be  removed  ; 
and,  to  make  a long  story  short,  it  is  found  that 
cement  work  of  the  worst  possible  quality  has  been 
plastered  over  as  a screen  to  conceal  brickwork  as 
bad  and  rotten  as  could  possibly  be  built.  Then  the 
proprietor  knows  the  worst,  and  probably  tries  to 
patch  up  his  front  as  best  he  may ; and  in  the  event 
of  his  not  being  able  to  sell  the  house,  makes  up  his 
mind  to  spend  a considerable  amount  every  year  or 
two  in  repairing  that  which  can  never  be  made 
sound,  as  from  its  construction  it  must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  continual  dihapidations. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  extensive  experience  of  cement 
work  of  this  description  (and  no  doubt  most  of  us 
have  met  with  such  cases  continually),  can  it  be  sur- 
prising that  we  should  have  conceived  a prejudice 
against  the  use  of  the  material  itself  ? But,  surely, 
when  architects  themselves  use  Portland  cement  and 
other  similar  materials  as  an  external  covering,  the 
before-mentioned  disqualifications  to  its  use  do  not 
exist  ? Asarule  they  do  not.  What,  then,  isthe  objec- 
tion to  its  use  ? Here  I must  confess  that  we  ns  archi- 
tects have  much  to  answer  for  in  this  way.  In  most 
cases  where  cement  is  used  we  deliberately  sit  down 
and  design  a front,  frequently  exercising  much  care 
and  thought,  and  often  showing  great  ingenuity  and 
merit ; but  we  design  it  in  every  way  as  though  it 
was  to  be  built  of  carved  and  worked  stone,  and  tlien, 
as  though  suddenly  awaking  to  the  fact  that  even 
our  most  sanguine  expect.ations  of  persuading  our 
client  to  make  the  necessary  outlay  to  carry  it  out 
will  not  be  realised,  we  resolve  to  carry  the  whole 
out  in  Portland  cement.  Now,  designing  and  work- 
ing in  this  .spirit  can  ■we  expect  to  obtain  good 
results?  Are  we  treating  the  material  fairly  ? In 
fact,  are  we  doing  better  or  truer  work  than  Mr. 
Stucco  before  so  often  referred  to  ? To  all  these 
questions  I answer  emphatically.  No  ! And  until  we 
can  divest  our  minds  of  the  delusion  that  stone 
forms  and  treatment  can  be  properly  carried  out  in 
cement,  we  shall  never  design  properly  in  the  latter 
material.  It  may  possibly  be  contended  that  an 
architect  who  designs  a building  well  and  c.arefully. 
and  one  which  possesses  originality  and  power,  and 
that  is  in  every  way  approjwiate  and  suitable  for 
stone  construction,  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  for 
his  design,  even  though  it  be  carried  out  in  cement, 
as  woidd  liave  been  .accorded  to  him  had  it  been 
executed  in  stone;  and  it  m.ay  further  be  .argued 
that  it  is  not  the  architect’s  fault  that  it  is  not  exe- 
cuted in  stone,  but  that  his  client  is  compelled  to 
adopt  the  le.ss  expensive  material.  I venture  to 
think,  however,  that  this  is  an  untrue  and  dangerous 
view  to  take.  There  cannot  in  this  case  be  a mere 


beautj-  of  architectural  form  and  combination  irre- 
spective of  the  material  with  which  we  have  to  work 
and  in  which  we  have  to  design,  and  in  such  a case, 
if  an  architect  cannot  carry  out  his  design  in  stone 
he  must  not  hesitate  to  make  a fresh  design  .suitable 
to  the  less  cost!}'  material  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
Serious  errors  in  this  respect  have,  I think,  been  made 
by  architects  of  great  reputation  (who  have  carried 
out  large  .and  important  works  in  magnificent 
positions)  through  working  in  the  untrue  spirit 
to  which  I have  above  referred.  With  the 
greatest  deference  to  the  t.alent  and  ability  of  these 
gentlemen,  I cannot  help  sajnng  that  in  my  opinion 
they  have  lost  great  opportunities,  and  that  if,  when 
designing  in  cement,  they  had  studied  to  emploj’ 
combinations  suit.able  for  the  material  instead  of  the 
stone  forms  used,  they  would  have  produced  in- 
finitely truer  and  finer  buildings,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  have  increased  their  own  reputation  and 
advanced  the  cause!  of  architectural  art.  Let  us 
most  rigidly  and  unhesitatingly  admit  as  a canon  of 
architectural  art  that  the  designer  must  above  .all 
things,  in  the  conception  of  his  design,  consider  the 
material  he  is  .about  to  use,  and  then  I venture  to 
think  that  we  shall  soon  h.ave  an  architecture,  even 
of  Portland  cement,  as  true  and  as  appropriate  as 
the  architecture  of  any  other  material.  It  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  principles  I have  been  advo- 
cating apply  to  the  design  of  all  materi.als,  and  are 
in  no  ivay  peculiar  to  the  treatment  of  Portland 
cement.  Of  course  this  is  unquestionabh'  correct, 
but  I think  I am  not  wrong  in  stating  that  of  .all 
materi.als,  that  which  h,as  received  the  least  con- 
sideration as  regards  special  design  is  undoubtedly 
Portland  cement  used  externally.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  good  cement  work  is  in  many  instances 
a most  v.aluable  and  durable  material  regiirded  in  a 
constructive  point  of  view — so  much  so  that  in  most 
of  our  seaside  towns,  and  in  positions  exposed  to 
the  driving,  penetrating,  rain  that  so  often  accom- 
panies our  south-west  winds,  it  has  got  to  be  almost 
universall3’  used,  and  has  been  found  frequentlj'  to 
be  the  onh'  materi.al  that  will  resist  the  penetration 
of  damp,  it  h.aviiig  often  been  used  successfullj’ 
when  all  other  known  precautions  (such  as  hollow 
walls,  &c.)  against  the  penetration  of  weather  have 
failed. 

The  growing  use  of  concrete  construction  renders 
it  extremely  probable  that  Portland  cement  ivill  be 
more  extensively  used  as  an  external  covering,  it 
having  been  found  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  cover 
the  concrete  walls  with  cement.  Being  now  en- 
gaged professional!}'  in  the  carrying  out  of  a rather 
extensive  range  of  buildings  in  concrete,  I find 
myself  compelled  to  grapple  ■with  the  difficulties  of 
Portland  cement  design  ; and  it  is  only  in  connection 
with  frame-built  concrete  buildings  that  I personally 
should  feel  disposed  to  use  cement  architecturally.  I 
should  certainly  infinitely  prefer  to  design  a brick 
building  as  such  than  to  cover  it  with  cement, 
unless  very  speci.al  circumst.ances  rendered  it  desira- 
ble to  do  otherwise. 

Having  stated  rather  fully  how  cement  should  not 
be  used,  it  is  now  necessary  to  indicate  how  properly 
to  employ  it.  In  doing  this,  I purpose  endeavouring 
to  point  out  some  of  the  principles  of  design  which 
seem  to  me  peculiar  to  it.  I do  not  consider  it 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper  in  any  way  to  touch 
upon  practical  subjects,  as  the  qu.ality,  strength,  and 
proper  working  of  cement.  I presume  you  will  all 
admit  that  the  materi.al  is  one  thoroughly  fit  for  the 
architectural  treatment  to  which  I allude,  and  that 
when  of  good  quality  and  properly  worked,  it  is 
durable  and  suitable  for  its  purpose. 

Firstly  (and  cbiefly),  I would  submit  that  Port- 
land cement  should  no  more  be  treated  as  stone  than 
it  should  as  wood,  or  any  other  material  of  equally 
different  nature.  It  should  be  treated  exclusively 
and  entirely  as  a plastic  material,  always  remember- 
ing that  it  is  a comparatively  thin  coat  laid  over 
and  upon  some  other  material  forming  the  bulk  of 
the  walling,  it  being  generally  presumed  that  it  is  of 
superior  hardness  and  dur.ability,  and  more  water- 
proof than  the  material  it  covers,  and  that  to  that 
extent  it  is  intended  as  a protection  and  preservative 
of  the  same.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  indicate 
that  it  should  be  treated  with  great  breadth  and  in 
large  surfaces.  I should  certainly  be  exceedingly 
careful  how  I broke  up  the  surface,  and  should 
alw.ays  endeavour  to  treat  it  as  a covering  laid  on, 
and  to  preserve  a flatness  and  absence  of  everything 
like  high  relief  and  deep  sinking.  Carrying  out  the 
idea  of  its  being  a plastic  material,  1 should  not 
object  to  run  such  mouldings  as  could  be  obtained  in 
the  thickness  of  the  cement  itself ; but  I think 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  mouldings  as  fine 
as  would  be  done  in  designing  any  other  plaster 
work,  such,  for  instance,  as  ■would  be  employed  for 
inside  cornices  and  similar  plaster  features.  Any- 
thing like  elaborately  moulded  and  blocked  cornices. 


requiring  stone  cores  and  other  artificiiil  means  of 
obtaining  projection,  should  be  avoided;  but  if  it 
were  necessary  to  project  walls  or  to  use  a cornice, 

I would  prefer  to  use  such  as  could  be  run  on  any 
projection  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  material  of 
the  walling  itself.  For  instance,  in  the  concrete 
building  I am  erecting,  I bring  over  the  walls  as  a 
shallow  cove  at  top,  and  I purpose  covering  the 
same  with  coloured  cement,  adding  one  or  two 
shallow  mouldings,  such  as  can  be  got  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cement.  Anything  in  the  shape  of 
.architraves,  pediment.s,  or  other  dressings  to  window 
and  door  openings  should  be  avoided  ; but  good 
effects  might  be  got  by  forming  splays  and  running 
shallow  mouldings  round  the  reveals.  Jointing  or 
lining  the  surface,  as  usually  seen  in  stucco  work, 
should  be  avoided  as  an  imitation  of  stone  jointing, 
and  as  destroying  breadth  and  flatness  of  surface ; but 
incised  lines  and  ornament  of  shallow  depth  may  well 
be  employed  to  obtain  richness  of  effect  and  to  cutup 
the  surface  without  destroying  the  breadth.  The 
true  treatment  of  cement-work  would  probably 
lead  to  a very  extensive  use  of  these  narrow  sinkings, 
both  in  lines  and  ornament,  and  such  a treatment 
would  be  legitimate,  as  they  could  readily  be  run  and 
worked  in  the  cement. 

The  texture  of  the  face  of  the  work  is  of  impor- 
tance. If  finished  off  and  floated  with  a wood-float 
the  sand  is  brought  very  much  to  the  surface,  and 
a rough  texture  is  given  to  the  work,  that  being 
generally  the  surface  now  given  to  cement  work  as 
usually  executed.  The  advantage  of  this  rough 
surface  is  doubtful,  especially  in  London.  It  soon 
discolours,  and  there  is  but  little  ch.ance  of  its  wash- 
ing clean  with  the  weather.  An  exceedingly  fine — 
.almost  polished — surface  can  be  given  by  finishing 
with  a steel  float  or  trowel ; in  this  case  the  cement 
comes  to  the  surface,  but  is  apt  to  show  the 
working  of  the  trowel,  and  to  leave  a smeared 
surface  far  from  sightly  or  agreeable  in  appearance. 
The  surface  that  would  probably  meet  with  most 
approval  is  oue  which  may  be  described  as  between 
these  two,  and  is  obtained  by  floating  with  a steel 
trowel,  but  by  finishing  the  process  by  dabbing  it  on 
the  work  instead  of  floating  : this  gives  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  surface  without  the  excessive  polish 
obtained  by  the  last  method,  and  is  so  much  finer 
than  the  floated  work  that  it  would  probably  retain 
its  colour  much  better.  . 

Of  course  it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid  painting 
cement  work,  but  at  the  same  time  the  atmosphere 
(and  that  of  London  particularly)  will  discolour  it 
after  it  has  had  some  years’  wear.  I have  but  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  could  be  cleansed  from  time 
to  time  at  no  more  expense  than  would  be  incurred 
by  staining  and  tuck-pointing  brickwork  and  by 
scraping  stone  work,  as  is  usually  done  in  cleansing 
these  materials.  Particular  attention  should,  I 
think,  be  given  to  the  local  colour  of  the  work.  As 
a rule,  Portland  cement  mixed  with  Thames  sand 
does  not  give  an  agreeable  colour,  but  it  may  be 
varied  by  mixing  with  different  coloured  sands, 
from  white  to  deep  red.  The  specimen  on  the  table 
[shown]  is  made  with  a mixture  of  Thames  and 
White  Leighton  sand — one  of  each  and  one  of 
cement;  and  a mixture  of  cement  and  burnt 
biillast  and  sand  gives  au  exceedingly  good  warm 
colour. 

Cement  work  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
coloured  decoration,  and  with  proper  management 
and  careful  design  in  its  use  I believe  exceedingly 
good  results  might  be  obtained.  The  cement  should 
be  coloured  before  working,  as  its  effect  is  entirely 
different  from  any  colouring  put  on  after  the  work 
is  set.  So  important  do  I consider  this  part  of  our 
subject  that  I should  like  to  see  every  cement- 
designed  building  treated  in  colour.  Here  are  some 
specimens  of  coloured  cements  on  the  table,  all  of 
which  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  yellow) 
might  be  used  in  external  decoration.  [Specimens 
shown.]  All  kinds  of  colours  will  not  mix  with 
cement ; some  kill  it,  others  .are  themselves  destroyed 
by  admixture  with  it.  As  a rule,  mineral  colours 
will  stand  best.  Of  the  specimens  on  the  table,  the 
d.ark  red  is  made  of  one-tenth  part  of  purple  brown 
(oxide  of  iron),  two  parts  of  sand,  and  one  of  cement, 
all  mixed  dry  before  m.aking  up  for  use ; the  light 
red  is  made  ■n'ith  Venetian  red,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions; the  blue  is  made  of  Germ.au  ultramarine, 
mixed  as  before;  the  green  is  obtained  by  greeu 
ultramarine,  and  this,  by  daylight,  is  of  au  exceed- 
ingly nice  tint — the  colour,  itself,  however,  is  expen- 
sive^ so  much  so  as  to  render  its  use  in  large  quanti- 
ties somewhat  improbable — the  proportions  are  as 
before ; the  yellow  is  made  of  cadmium  yellow  and 
Thames  sand — brighter  colours  might  be  obtained, 
but  it  is  hardly  a colour  that  could  be  used  in  deco- 
ration to  any  extent  unless  mixed  with  others.  Good 
blacks  might  be  made  with  black  manganese  mixed 
in  the  same  proportions.  All  these  colours  could  be 
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varied  by  altering  the  proportions  and  by  using 
different  coloured  sands.  The  admixture  of  colour.s 
with  cements  no  doubt  will  give  different  results  as 
regards  setting  and  colour,  varying  with  the  cement 
and  sand  used ; before  employing  the  same  direct 
experiment  .should  therefore  be  made.  This  facility 
of  mixing  colour  with  cement  is,  I feel,  a strong 
point  in  its  favour,  and  should  be  fairly  tried  by  all 
interested  in  or  u.sing  cement  architecturally. 

In  connection  with  coloured  decoration  in  cement 
■work,  encaustic  and  other  tiles  might  be  used  with 
great  effect.  The  tile  work  that  I have  seen  in  con- 
nection with  cement  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be 
satisfactory  in  appearance.  Highly-glazed  tiles  are 
usually  employed,  and  the  effect,  in  conjunction  with 
the  dull  floated  surface  of  the  cement,  shows  too  great 
a contrast.  If  the  cement  surface  were  finished  as 
before  last  described,  and  the  tiles  were  not  to  be 
glazed,  the  effect,  I feel  sure,  would  be  extremely 
good.  The  small  self-coloured  tiles  might  be  used 
with  excellent  effect  as  bands  and  lines  instead  of 
Incised  work,  or  even  as  a mosaic  in  panels  or  friezes. 
I should,  however,  prefer  to  have  them  unglazed. 
The  manufacture  of  ornamental  tiles  has  reached  so 
high  a pitch  of  excellence,  the  variety  of  design  and 
colour  is  so  great,  the  texture  and  colour  of  the 
cements  may  be  made  so  suitable,  and  the  fixing  is 
such  a simple  matter,  that  I think  every  inducement 
exists  for  the  employment  of  the  two  materials 
together. 

Cement  work  may  be  ornamentally  treated  bv  a 
kind  of  stencil  process,  which  is  almost  as  rapidly 
executed  as  ordinary  paint  stencilling,  and  it  can  be 
done  by  experienced  workmen  almost  as  cheaply. 
A stencil  plate  having  been  cut  to  the  required 
pattern,  and  of  the  necessary  thickness  (according  to 
the  relief  wanted),  it  is  laid  over  the  ground  when 
the  latter  is  sufficiently  set  to  allow  of  its  being 
worked,  but  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  general 
surface  is  laid  on ; coloured  cement,  or,  of  course,  the 
same  coloured  cement  as  the  ground,  is  then  filled 
into  the_  perforations  of  the  plate,  and  floated  off 
■flush  with  its  upper  surface;  the  plate,  on  being 
removed,  leaves  the  pattern  as  shown  in  the  speci- 
mens on  the  table.  If  the  ^ound  is  roughed  for  an 
extra  “key”  to  the  stencilling  by  picking  through 
the  pattern  of  the  plate  before  filling  in,  great  extra 
durability  results,  and,  as  the  ground  is  hardly  set, 
the  stencilling  sets  and  hardens  with  it,  so  that  a 
most  durable  kind  of  ornamentation  is  obtained. 
This  plan  could  be  adopted  to  any  extent,  and 
pattern  over  pattern  might  be  stencilled,  and  diffe- 
rent colours  might  be  used  to  the  extent  of  many 
layers,  as  shown  in  the  specimen  on  the  table — 
j^showing  a green  ultramarine  ground  coloured  with 
various  coloured  cements  filled  into  a second  stencil 
■plate.] 

A perfectly  legitimate  method  of  enriching  a 
cement  surface  would  be  to  stamp  thereon  patterns 
in  bands,  or  as  a diaper  in  low  relief  as  it  is  setting, 
and  unquestionably  the  result  would  be  satisfactory. 
Enriched  surfaces  of  this  kind,  using  different  dies, 
and  doing  the  work  by  hand,  so  as  to  give  a slight 
variety  of  texture,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  exceed- 
good  effect.  Metal  dies  with  polished  faces 
would  give  the  best  results.  Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Ferrey,  in  a short  jtaper  read  before  the  Institute, 
advocated  this  method  of  decorating  the  ordinary 
■stucco  work  of  churches  and  other  buildings.  I am 
not  aware  if  he  has  employed  it,  nor  can  I say 
whether  in  stucco  the  effect' he  expected  to  obtain 
was  gained.  I have  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  a 
■method  could  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  a 
cement  surface. 

A much  more  elaborate  and  expensive  method  of 
ornamenting  cement  surfaces  has  been  to  my  know- 
ledge employed  with  a view  of  its  being  used  as 
flooring.  The  pattern  or  patterns  were  cut  out  of 
the  cement  when  set,  and  coloured  and  stamped 
patterns  filled  in,  the  general  surface  being  ground 
to  preserve  its  colour,  but  all  attempts  to  bring  it 
into  use  were  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  involved  in  its  manufacture. 

I imagine  that  all  the  processes  used  in  the  orn.a- 
mentation  of  old  plaster  work,  and  kno^wn  as  “ ])ar- 
getting,”  might  with  equally  good  effect  be  used  in 
the  treatment  of  cement  fronts,  and  that  wrought 
and  stamped  devices  might  be  used  in  almost  an 
exactly  similar  manner,  and  also  that  various 
patterns  and  ornaments  might  be  worked  in  a diffe- 
rent-coloured or  dift'ereiit-textured  material,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  old  work.  Much  infor- 
mation and  many  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of 
cement  fronts  may  be  obtained  from  a careful  study 
of  old  plaster  work.  .\11  fresco  decoration  and  other 
artistic  painting  on  cement  surfaces  is  itself  a distinct 
art,  which  it  would  liardly  be  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  consider. 

Cement  surfaces  may  also  be  ornamented  by  hand 
with  a trowel-point  or  ■with  a pointed  lath,  the 


patterns  being  scratched  on  the  surface  much  in  the 
same  way  as  is  often  to  be  found  on  old  plaster 
work,  and  as  revived  by  IMessrs.  Shaw,  Nesfield,  and 
others.  A specimen  of  this  work  can  be  .seen  on  one 
of  the  most  charmingh'-designed  lodges  I have  ever 
met  with  : I refer  to  the  lodge  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Broad  Walk  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  The  best 
art  work  might  be  produced  by  hand  in  this  way  at 
but  a comparatively  small  expense,  and  coloured 
cements  might  advantageously  be  u.sed  with  them. 

My  paper  will  probably  hardly  be  considered  com- 
plete unless  I take  some  notice  of  cement  cast  work. 
Of  course  I should  entirely  eschew  the  use  of  cast 
work  in  all  forms  properly  belonging  to  stone  treat- 
ment. The  use  of  the  wonderful  capitals  and  orna- 
mental brackets  that  are  now  so  much  employed 
would  demoralise  the  effect  of  (in  other  respects) 
the  best-designed  cement  building;  but  cast  work 
might  perhaps  be  permitted  in  such  positions  as 
might  be  suitable  for  encaustic  tiles  or  series  of 
geometrical  patterns  in  bauds  and  small  panels. 
Personally,  however,  I should  try  to  avoid  its  use, 
and  depend  upon  some  one  or  more  of  the  processes 
before  indicated  for  my  effects.  All  hand-modelled 
work  on  the  building  itself  could,  of  course,  be  used, 
although  ill  so  quickly-setting  a material  there  is 
not  much  scope  for  any  elaborate  work  of  this  kind. 

In  conclusion,  I am  anxious  to  impress  upon  this 
meeting  that  I do  not  advocate  the  use  of  Portland 
cement  architecturally — I consider  that  we  have 
other  materials  which  we  can  use  to  much  better 
advantage  ; but  I do  wish  to  point  out  strongly  to 
the  members  of  this  Association  the  fact  that  we,  as 
artists  and  architects,  must,  whenever  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  it,  endeavour  to  our  utmost  to  give  it 
a suitable  and  distinctive  treatment. 

DLSCUSSIOX. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Plumbe  for  his  paper,  said  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Plumbe  had  done  quite  right  in 
condemning  the  way  in  which  Portland  cement  is 
generally  treated — viz.,  as  a coating  for  hiding  bad 
work.  lu  a brick  city  like  London,  however, 
many  instances  arose  in  which  it  was  advisable  to 
use  dressings  of  some  sort,  and  if  they  could  not 
be  obtained  in  stone,  there  was  no  other  course  open 
but  to  choose  cement.  The  distinctive  treatment  of 
cement  for  dressings  seemed  to  him  naturally  to 
branch  off  in  the  direction  of  stone.  With  regard 
to  concrete  walling,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Plumbe 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  render  the  sur- 
face with  cement  ; but  in  his  (Mr.  Redgrave’s) 
opinion,  the  simplest  and  most  architecturesque 
plan  of  doing  this  wonld  be  to  “ rough-cast  ” it. 
This  plan  was  also  infinitely  cheaper  than  any  other 
stuccoing  or  plastering.  The  proposal  of  Mr. 
Plumbe’s  to  use  incised  ornament  seemed  perfectly 
legitimate  ; its  only  drawback,  perhaps,  was  that 
the  dull  gray-brown  colour  of  the  cement  and  the 
low  relief  of  the  proposed  ornament  would  probably 
render  it  very  ineffective,  although  Mr.  Plumbe’s 
proposals  to  use  coloured  cements  in  such  ornament 
seemed  to  show  a way  out  of  this  difficulty.  The 
great  difficulty  in  using  stained  cements  was  that  the 
colours  so  often  washed  out,  no  matter  how  many 
times  the  cement  had  been  turned  over  before 
using.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
iron  colour  (purple  brown)  used  for  red  cement. 
This,  when  washed  out,  often  caused  long  gory 
stains  down  the  fa9ades  in  which  it  was  used.  The 
proposals  to  use  different  coloured  sands  and  burnt 
clay  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Redgrave)  to  be  perfectly 
legitimate.  By  using  light  sands  in  admixture  with 
P(wtlaiul  cement  the  sombre  colour  was  in  a great 
degree  avoided.  Mr.  Plumbe  had  objected  to  the 
use  of  cast  work  in  plaster  except  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  but  he  (the  speaker)  considered 
that  such  work  was  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the 
material,  moreover,  readily  lent  itself  to  such  treat- 
ment. If  it  was  legitimate  to  run  mouldings  in 
cement,  it  was  surely  allowable  to  have  cast  ornament 
in  that  material.  At  any  rate,  he  considered  cast 
work  in  cement  more  legitimate  ornament  than  en- 
caustic tiles  set  in  cement.  lie  thought  that  one 
great  danger  in  the  use  of  the  coloured  cements  sug- 
gested in  the  paper  was  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
know  where  to  stop. 

A Member,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
that  it  was  obvious  that  in  London  the  natural 
colour  of  the  cement  would  not  do.  The  cement 
would  therefore  have  to  be  coloured,  and  a glance  at 
any  of  the  cement-built  streets — such  as  Regent- 
street,  Moorgate-street,  or  King  William-street — 
would  show  the  inconvenience  and  unsightliness  re- 
sulting from  different  owners  or  occupiers  painting 
their  premises  of  various  tints,  without  any  reference 
to  the  harmony  of  the  whole  street  or  block  of 
buildings.  This  often  produced  very  ludicrous  effects, 
as  when,  for  example,  a pilaster  dividing  the  facades 


of  two  houses  w.as  p.ainted  half  in  one  colour  and 
half  in  a colour  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  first 
half.  Of  course,  if  it  was  possible  for  the  archi- 
P®''inanenfly  fix  the  colours  of 
the  different  portions  of  his  favacles  by  incorporating 
the  colour  witli  the  cement  itself  before  applying  it 
to  the  building,  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Aldridge,  in  support  of  the  motion,  asked 
what  was  the  durability  of  the  colours  proposed? 

ould  they  last  any  longer  than  the  ordinary  sombre 
tint  of  Portland  cement  ? If  not,  then  no  end  would 
be  gained  by  incorporating  colour  with  the  cement. 
As  to  the  use  of  tiles  in  conjunction  with  cement 
work,  there  might  be  some  objections  to  them  unless 
used  with  judgment,  particularly  if  such  tiles  were 
glazed,  but  inasmuch  as  the  surfaces  were  glazed 
they  possessed  the  great  advantage  of  being  readily, 
quickly,  and  thoroughly  cleansed.  He  thought  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the  proposed  coloured  Portland 
cement  fronts  could  be  cleaned  at  all.  It  seemed  to 
him,  too,  that  such  coloured  cement  could  only  be 
introduced  in  very  small  portions  over  the  front  of 
a building,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to 
have  eoloured  facades  in  this  material  of  anything 
like  the  extent  of  those  in  Oxford-street  (Duclos’, 
the  confectioner’s)  and  Berners-street  (Novello’s 
music  publishing  premises),  obtained  by  the  external 
application  of  colour.  Of  course,  the  mode  advocated 
by  Mr.  Plumbe  could  be  introduced  into  panelling 
and  string-courses,  but  he  (Mr.  Aldridge)  thought 
the  resulting  effect  would  be  somewhat  “ spotty.” 
He  had  always  entertained  the  view  that  Portland 
cement  ■was  a great  abomination,  and  one  to  be 
avoided  on  every  possible  occasion.  In  his  opinion 
much  of  the  architecture  of  London  had  been  spoilt 
by  coating  over  the  old  buildings  with  cement.  He 
considered  that  if  Portland  cement  must  be  used, 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  with  it  was  to 
paint  if,. 

Another  Member  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  the  incorporation  of  colour  with  the 
cement  itself,  any  more  than  objection  could  be 
taken  to  the  use  of  colour  in  terra-cotta. 

Mr.  Payne  asked  whether  Mr.  Plumbe  recom- 
mended for  outside  work  the  stencil-plaster  work 
described  in  the  paper,  and  whether,  if  the  work  so 
obtained  in  relief  got  chipped,  a very  spotty  appear- 
ance would  not  ensue  ? He  should  also  like  to  be  in- 
formed of  buildings  where  this  treatment  had  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  Williams  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to 
give  Portland  cement  a vitreous  surface  after  it  was 
in  situ. 

Mr.  Clarkson  remarked  that  one  objection  un- 
fairly urged  against  the  ordinary  use  of  Portland 
cement  was  that,  as  it  required  painting  periodically, 
people  painted  separate  houses  in  one  large  block  in 
different  colours,  and  thus  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  composition,  especially  when  a pilaster  dividing 
two  facades  was  painted  in  two  different  tints. 
Many  objectors  to  Portland  cement  as  a “sham,” 
however,  winked  at  the  sham  which  was  perpetrated 
in  designing  the  facades  of  a number  of  houses 
collectively  in  the  form  of  the  facade  of  a palace. 
Although  it  was  true  that  Portland  cement  was  used 
by  the  speculating  builder,  and  put  to  very  base 
uses,  still  it  had  been  used  in  good  work,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Pall  Blall  front  of  the  Travellers’  Club- 
house, and  the  front  of  the  Cannon-street  railway 
hotel.  Many  architects,  and  even  members  of  the 
Association,  were  responsible  for  Portland  cement  on 
brickwork,  the  cement  being  used,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, on  the  lines  of  stonework.  He  considered 
that  much  of  the  cement  architecture  of  London 
was  far  jweferable  aisthetically  to  the  “ respectable” 
brick  architecture  of  Gower-street  and  Harley- 
street.  Our  architecture  was  a sort  of  conventional 
architecture,  seeking  to  attain  the  greatest  effect 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  means,  and  Portland 
cement  offered  an  opportunity'  of  doing  this  in  a 
pleasanter  and  more  lasting  way  than  in  brickwork, 
inasmuch  as  the  subtle  effects  of  our  atmosphere 
soon  deprived  brickwork  of  its  effectiveness.  Mr. 
Barry’s  schools  in  S.  Giles’s  were  now  fast  losing 
their  effect  from  this  reason.  Although  Mr.  Plumbe’s 
suggestions  for  using  coloured  cements  were  very 
well  worth  attention,  he  (the  speaker)  thought  that 
it  was  only  in  the  country  where  work  executed  in 
such  cement  would  look  well,  and  that  such  work 
was  hardly  applicable  to  town  architecture. 

Mr.  Mundey,  in  supporting  the  motion  before  the 
meeting,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  Portland 
cement  could  only  be  used  legitimately  on  flat  or 
nearly  flat  surfaces,  and  this  was  a fatal  objection 
to  its  use  on  a large  scale.  He  considered  cast-work 
to  be  legitimate  in  cement  design,  but  the  projection 
should  not  require  the  aid  of  any  inner  construction 
or  core,  and  there  should  be  nothing  approaching  to 
under-cutting.  The  nature  of  the  ornament  should 
be  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  a single  impression. 
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Mr.  Qun-TBR  considered  that  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  the  ordinary  use  of  Portland  cement 
•was  that  it  ivas  used  in  such  large  masses,  -whole 
facades  being  coated  with  it.  He  conceived,  how- 
ever, that  it  might  be  advantageous,  while  using 
cement,  to  let  the  brick  or  other  construction  project 
through  the  cement  at  certain  intervals.  This  u ould 
relieve  the  sombre  tone  of  the  work.  All  incised 
and  cast-work  should  be  in  very  low  relief,  and  only 
such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  thickness  of  the  coat- 
ing of  cement ; there  should  be  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a core.  As  to  “rough-casting,”  suggested  by 
Mr.  Redgrave,  his  (Mr.  Quilter’s)  only  objection  to  it 
was  that  it  showed  no  evidence  of  having  been  done 
by  any  one  but  a mere  labourer.  In  Portland  cement 
it  was  possible  to  show  that  skilled  labour  had 
been  employed.  He  thought  that  the  great  danger 
in  using  encaustic  tiles  would  be  found  to  lie  in 
aising  them  in  too  great  contrast.  Tiles  should 
not  be  used  in  little  spots,  but  in  large  panels. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  said  he  disliked  Portland  cement  as 
much  as  Mr.  Plumbe  did.  If  coloured  cements 
were  used,  he  should  give  up  all  the  reds  and  blues 
that  went  beyond  a certain  low  tone.  The  green 
appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
the  colours,  but  as  it  was  derived  from  green  ultra- 
marine,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  it  could  be 
used  in  large  quantities,  except  at  a very  high  cost. 
In  using  large  quantities  of. cement,  great  care  was 
necessary  to  get  a sufficient  quantity  of  clean  and 
well-washed  sand  of  the  requisite  tint ; if  this  was 
not  attended  to,  the  work  became  patchy,  unless 
broken  by  some  very  strongly-marked  lines.  A 
method  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Blomlield  of  using 
bands  of  red  bricks  or  tiles  at  intervals,  and  thus 
this  patchiness  was  avoided,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a warmth  of  tone  was  imparted  to  the  cement  work. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

Mr.  Plumbe,  in  reply,  said  that  as  to  “rough- 
cast ” work,  suggested  by  Blr.  Redgrave,  he  thought 
it  an  exceedingly  nice  method  of  coating  concrete 
walls,  but  its  roughness  of  surface  was  an  insuper 
able  objection  to  its  use  in  London.  In  the  country, 
however,  it  might  be  used  freeljq  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it,  any  amount  of  pargetting  might  be 
executed,  so  that  Blr.  Quilter’s  objection  to  it  on  the 
score  of  absence  of  artistic  value  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  (Mr.  Plumbe)  thought  that  incised 
work  was  peculiarly  adaptable  to  cement  orna- 
mentation. As  to  the  “running  ” of  the  colouring 
materials,  his  impression  was  that  this  was  owing  to 
the  improper  texture  which  had  been  given  to  the 
surface  of  the  cement.  As  explained  in  the  paper, 
if  the  surface  was  finished  with  a steel  float  or 
trowel  (instead  of  with  a wooden  float),  and  after- 
wards “dabbed”  over  in  order  toobvdatea  too-highly 
glazed  surface,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  colours 
“running ” if  the  cement  was  properly  mixed.  As 
to  cast  work,  he  had  distinctly  stated  in  the  paper 
that  all  the  methods  pursued  by  the  old  plasterers 
might  be  imitated  with  advantage.  He  meant  to 
have  added  that  he  thought  all  cast  work  in  cement 
which  was  used  for  an3-thing  like  a constructive 
feature  (such as  a large  bracket  supportiuga  cornice, 
or  a carved  cap)  to  be  decidedly  objectionable.  As 
to  the  necessity,  alleged  by  one  of  the  speakers,  for 
painting  cement  work,  he  (Blr.  Plumbe)  thought 
that  with  the  surface  and  the  colour  he  advocated, 
painting  would  be  rendered  unnecessary,  as  the  work 
could  easily  be  kept  clean.  The  paper  he  had  read 
was,  to  a certain  extent,  experimental,  but  he  had 
faith  enough  in  the  i>rinciples  he  had  advocated  to 
give  them  a trial  on  the  first  opportunitj'.  Unglazed 
tiles  were,  he  thought,  quite  as  readilv  cleaned  as 
those  that  were  glazed,  ami  were,  of*  course,  more 
.suitable  for  use  with  cement.  Cement  liad  been 
verj'  wronglj'  used,  but  architects  were  in  some 
measure  to  blame  for  this,  for  they  had  ignored  the 
material  while  it  was  being  largely  used,  instead  of 
trying  to  give  it  .some  appropriate  .architectural 
treatment.  Where  stencil  work  in  cement  (as  ad- 
voc.aled  bj'  him)  h.ad  been  used  he  could  not 
tell;  it  was  partlj-  his  own  idea  and  partly  suggested 
bj-  a practical  man.  He  thought  it  would  answer 
well  for  outside  work.  Bl'ith  reference  to  Blr. 
BVilliams’s  suggestion  as  to  a vitreous  surface,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a verj^  dangerous  expedient  to 
adopt,  for  any  moisture  getting  behind  the  cement 
■\vould,  in  frosty  weather,  expand,  and  the  whole 
surf.ace  would  be  shivered  to  pieces.  As  to  Blr. 
Clarkson’s  defence  of  the  use  of  Portland  cement,  he 
(Blr.  Plumbe)  contended  that  if  the  architects  of  the 
works  alluded  to  were  obliged  to  use  cement,  thej' 
might  have  won  more  credit  to  themselves  had  thej- 
sought  to  give  the  material  its  own  distinctive  and 
appropriate  treatment,  instejid  of  working  in  cement 
with  stone  lines  and  forms.  He  quite  .agreed  with 
the  President  that  a low  tone  of  colour  was  .advis- 
able for  tinted  j)laster  work.  In  conclusion,  he 


thanked  the  members  for  the  vote  of  thanks  the_v 
had  accorded  to  him. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


A BULLION  BLUNDERS.* 

ABIIDST  the  din  of  arms  abroad  and  pettj' politics 
at  home,  have  you  a corner  for  a subject  less 
exciting,  but  very  important  to  Englishmen  ? Then 
let  me  expose  that  great  blot  upon  the  English 
intellect,  the  thing  we  call  a house,  especially  as  it 
is  built  in  our  streets,  rows,  and  squares. 

To  begin  at  the  bottom — the  drains  are  hidden ; 
nobody  knows  their  course.  A foul  smell  arises : it 
has  to  be  groped  for,  and  half  the  kitchen  and 
scullery  floors  taken  up — blunder  i.  The  whole 
course  of  the  drain  ought  to  be  marked  with  the 
graving  tool,  on  the  stones,  and  a map  of  the  drains 
deposited  with  a parish  officer  ; overl3'ing  boards 
and  stones  ought  to  be  hinged,  to  facilitate  examina- 
tion. Things  capable  of  derangement  should  never 
be  inaccessible.  This  is  common  sense;  3’et,  from 
their  drains  to  their  chirane3^-pots,  the  builders  defy 
this  maxim. 

The  kitchen  windows  are  casements,  and  .all  case- 
ments .are  a mistake.  They  are  small ; they  ought 
to  be  as  large  as  possible.  The  w.ant  of  light  in 
kitchens  is  one  of  the  causes  WI13'  female  servants — 
though  their  lot  is  a singularly  happy  one — are 
singularly  irritable.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  small 
errors,  the  next  great  blunder  in  the  kitchen  is  the 

PLASTER  CEILING. 

The  plaster  ceiling  may  pass,  with  London  builders, 
for  a venerable  antiquity  that  nothing  can  disturb, 
but  to  scholars  it  is  an  unhappy  novelty  and,  in  its 
present  form,  inexcusable.  It  was  invented  in  a 
tawdry  age  as  a vehicle  of  florid  ornamentation ; but 
what  excuse  can  there  be  for  a.plain  plaster  ceiling? 
Count  the  objections  to  it  in  a kitchen.  1.  A kitchen 
is  a low  room,  and  the  ceiling  makes  it  nine  inches  - 
lower.  2.  White  is  a glaring  colour,  and  a white 
ceiling  makes  a room  look  lower.  3.  Tliis  kitchen 
ceiling  is  dirty  in  a month’s  wear,  and  filthy  in  three 
months,  with  the  smoke  of  gas,  and  it  is  a thing  the 
servants  cannot  clean.  4.  You  cannot  hang  things 
on  it. 

Now  change  all  this  : lay  out  the  prime  cost  of  the 
ceiling,  and  a small  part  of  its  3"early  cost,  in  finish- 
ing amur  joists  and  boards  to  receive  varnish,  and  in 
varnishing  them  with  three  coats  of  good  copal. 
Your  low  room  is  now  nine  inches  higher  and  looks 
three  feet.  You  can  put  in  hooks  and  staples 
galore,  and  make  the  roof  of  this  business-room 
useful ; it  is,  in  colour,  a pale  amber  at  starting, 
which  is  better  for  the  human  e3'e  than  white  glare, 
and  instead  of  getting  uglier  every  da3',  as  the 
plaster  ceiling  does,  it  improves  ever3'  month,  ever3' 
year,  every  decade,  every  century.  Clean  deal, 
under  varnish,  acquires,  in  a few  years,  a beauty  oak 
can  never  attain  to.  So  much  for  the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  stairs,  whether  of  stone  or  wood, 
ought  never  to  be  laid  down  without  a protecting 
nozzle.  The  brass  nozzle  costs  some  mone3’,  the 
lead  nozzle  hardl3'  any  ; no  nozzle  can  be  dear  ; for 
it  saves  the  steps,  and  the3'  are  dearer.  See  how  the 
kitchen  steps  are  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  that  little 
bit  of  forethought  in  the  builder. 

We  are  now  on  the  first  floor.  Over  our  heads  is 
a blunder,  the  plaster  ceiling,  well  begrimed  with  the 
smoke  from  the  gaselier,  and  not  cleanable  ba-  the 
servants ; and  we  stand  upon  another  blunder  ; here 
are  a set  of  boards,  not  joined  together.  The3'  are 
nailed  down  loose,  and  being  of  green  wood  the3' 
gape ; now  the  blunder  immediately  below,  the 
plaster  ceiling  of  the  kitchen,  has  provided  a recep- 
tacle of  dust  several  inches  deep.  This  rises  when 
3-011  walk  upon  the  floor,  rises  in  clouds  when  3'our 
children  run ; and  that  dust  marks  a'our  carpet  in 
black  lines,  and  destro3's  it  before  its  time.  These 
same  boards  are  laid  down  without  varnish ; b3'  this 
means  the3'  rot  and  do  not  last  one-half,  nor,  indeed, 
one  quarter  of  their  time.  Bloreover,  the  unv.arni.shed 
boards  get  filth3'  at  the  sides  before  3-011  furnish,  and 
thus  3'ou  lose  the  cleanest  and  most  beautiful  border 
possible  to  3-our  carpet.  So  the  householder  is  driven 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  builder  to  pitiable  substi- 
tutes— oil  cloth,  Indian  matting,  aiul  stained  wood, 
which  last  gets  uglier  ever3’  3'ear,  whereas  deal  boards 
varnished  clean  improve  ever3'  3-ear,  evera-  decade, 
everv  centur3'. 

BYhen  last  seen  I was  standing  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  thing  the3'  call  a house,  with  a blunder  under 
1113'  feet — unvarnished  unjoined  boards ; and  a 
blunder  over  1113-  head — the  oppressive  glaring,  plaster 
ceiling,  full  of  its  inevitable  cracks,  and  foul  with 
the  smoke  of  on^v  three  months’  gas.  This  room 
has  square  doors  with  lintels.  Now  all  doors  and 
doorwa3"s  ought  to  be  arched,  for  two  reasons — first, 
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the  arch  is  incombustible ; the  lintel  and  breast- 
summer  are  combustible;  secondly,  the  arch,  and 
arched  door,  are  beautiful ; the  square  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  square  door  are  hideous. 

This  room  is  lighted  by  casements.  The  casement 
may  be  defined  “ the  unscientific  window.”  Here 
in  this  single  structure  you  may  see  most  of  the 
intellectual  vices  that  mark  the  unscientific  mind. 
The  scientific  way  is  always  the  simple  way; 
so  here  you  have  complication  on  complication: 
one  half  of  the  window  is  to  go  up,  the  other 
half  is  to  come  down.  The  maker  of  it  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  struggle  with  Nature’s  laws  ; he  grapples 
insanely  with  gravitation,  and  therefore  he  must 
use  cords,  and  weights  and  pulleys,  and  build  boxes 
to  hide  them  in — he  is  a great  hider.  His  wooden 
frames  move  up  and  down  wooden  grooves  open  to 
atmospheric  influence.  ’tVhat  is  the  consequence? 
The  atmosphere  becomes  humid ; the  wooden  frame 
sticks  in  the  wooden  box,  and  the  unscientific  window 
is  jammed.  What  ho ! Send  for  the  curse  of 
FAMILIES,  the  British  workman  ! Or  one  of  the 
cords  breaks  (they  are  always  breaking) — send  for 
the  curse  op  families  to  patch  the  blunder  of  the 
uncientific  builder. 

Now  turn  to  the  scientific  window;  it  is  simply  a 
glass  door  with  a wooden  frame ; it  is  not  at*the 
mercy  of  the  atmosphere,  it  enters  into  no  contest 
with  gravitation  ; it  is  the  one  rational  window  upon 
earth.  If  a small  window,  it  is  a single  glass  door, 
if  a large  window,  it  is  two  glass  doors,  each  calml3>- 
tiu-ning  on  three  hinges,  and  not  fighting  against 
God  Almighty  and  his  laws  when  there  is  no  need. 

The  scientific  window  can  be  cleaned  by  the  house- 
holder’s servants  without  difficult3'  or  danger ; not  so 
the  unscientific  window. 

How  many  a poor  girl  has  owed  broken  bones  to 
the  casement  mania ! Now-a-da3-s  humane  masters 
afflicted  with  unscientific  windows  send  for  the 
CURSE  OF  families  whenever  their  casements  are 
dirt3’ ; but  this  costs  seven  or  eight  younds  a 3’ear, 
and  the  householder  is  crushed  under  taxes  enough 
without  having  to  pay  this  odd  seven  pounds  per 
annum  for  the  nescience  of  the  builder. 

We  go  up  the  stairs — between  two  blunders : the 
balusters  are  painted,  whereas  they  ought  to  be 
made  and  varnished  at  the  carpenter’s  shop,  and  then 
put  up ; varnished  wood  improves  with  time,  painted 
deteriorates.  On  the  other  side  is  the  domestic 
calamity,  foul  wear,  invariable,  3'et  never  provided 
for ; furniture  ascemliug  the  stairs  dents  the  wall 
and  scratches  it ; sloppy  housemaids  paw  it  as  they 
pass,  and  their  dirty  gowns,  distended  by  crinoline, 
defile  it. 

BYhat  is  to  be  done,  then  ? Blust  the  whole  staircase 
be  repainted  every  year,  because  five  feet  of  it  get 
dirt3'  ? Or  shall  brains  step  in  and  protect  the  vulner- 
able part  ? 

The  cure  for  this  curse  is  chunam,  or  encaustic 
tiles,  set  five  feet  high  all  up  the  stairs.  That  costs 
raone3' ! Granted ; but  the  life  of  a house  is  not  the 
life  of  a butterfly.  Even  the  tiles  are  a cheap  cure, 
for  repeated  paintings  of  the  whole  surface  might3’- 
soon  balance  the  prime  cost  of  the  tiles  set  over  a 
small  part. 

The  water-closet  has  no  fire-place.  That  is  a 
blunder.  Every  3-ear  we  have  a few  da3-s’hard  frost 
and  then,  without  a fire  in  the  water-closet,  the  water 
in  the  pan  freezes,  the  machinera-  is  jammed,  and 
the  whole  famil3'  endure  a degree  of  discomfort,  and 
even  of  degradation,  because  the  builder  builds  in 
summer  and  forgets  there  is  such  a thing  as  winter. 

The  drawing-room  presents  no  new  feature  ; but 
the  plaster  ceiling  is  particularl3- objectionable  in  this 
room  because  it  is  under  the  bed-rooms,  where  water 
is  used  freel3-.  Now  if  a man  spills  but  a pint  of 
water  in  washing  or  bathing,  it  runs  through  directly 
and  defiles  the  drawing-room  ceiling.  Perhaps  this 
blunder  ought  to  be  equaUa-  divided  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  floor  above,  for  whenever  bedroom 
floors  shall  be  properly  constructed  the3-  will  admit 
of  buckets  of  water  being  sluiced  all  over  them;  and, 
indeed,  will  be  so  treated,  and  washed  as  courageousl3' 
as  are  sculleries  and  kitchens  onl3’  under  the  present 
benighted  S3-stem. 

I pass  over  the  third  floor  and  mount  a wooden 
staircase,  a terrible  blunder  in  this  part  of  the  house, 
to  the  rooms  under  the  roof.  These  rooms,  if  the 
roof  was  open-timbered,  would  give  each  inmate  a 
great  man}'  cubic  feet  of  air  to  breathe  ; so  the  per- 
verse builder  erects  a plaster  ceiling,  and  reduces  him 
to  a ver}'  few  cubic  feet  of  air.  This,  the  maddest 
of  all  the  ceilings,  serves  two  characteristic  purposes ; 
it  chokes  and  oppresses  the  poor  devils  that  live 
under  it,  and  it  hides  the  roof ; now  the  roof  is  the 
part  that  oftenest  needs  repairs,  so  it  ought  to  be 
the  most  accessible  part  of  the  house,  and  the  easiest 
to  examine  from  the  outside  and  from  the  inside. 
For  this  ver\’  reason  Perversit}'  in  person  hides  it ; 
whenever  3'our  roof  or  a gutter  leaks,  it  is  all  groping 
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aucl  speculation,  because  your  builder  lias  concealed 
the  inside  of  the  roof  tvitli  that  wretched  ceiling,  and 
has  made  tlie  outside  accessible  only  to  cats  and 
sparrows,  and  the ‘‘ curse  of  families."  N.ll. — A\  hen- 
ever  that  curse  of  families  goes  out  on  that  roof  to 
mend  one  hole,  he  mahes  two,  AVhynot?  1 hanks 
to  the  perverse  builder,  you  can’t  watch  him,  and  he 
has  got  a friend  a plumber. 

We  now  rise  from  folly  to  lunacy ; the  roof  is 
actually  conical.  This,  in  a modern  house,  is  not 
merely  silly,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  human  mind ; it 
was  all  very  well  before  gutters  and  pipes  were 
invented : it  was  well  designed  to  shoot  off  the 
water  by  the  overlapping  eaves  ; but  now  we  run 
our  water  off  by  our  gutters  and  pipes,  and  the  roof 
merely'  feeds  them  ; the  conical  roof  feeds  them  too 
fast,  and  is  a main  cause  of  overflows.  But  there 
are  many  other  objections  to  conical  roofs,  especially 
in  streets  and  rows  : 

1st.  The  conical  roof,  by  blocking  up  the  air, 
rtecessitates  high  stacks  of  chimneys,  which  are 
expensive  and  dangerous. 

2nd.  The  conical  roof  presses  laterally  against 
the  walls,  which  these  precious  builders  make  thinner 
the  higher  they  raise  them,  and  subjects  the  whole 
structure  to  danger. 

3rd.  It  robs  the  family  of  a whole  floor,  and  gives 
it  to  cats  and  sparrows.  I say  that  a five  storey 
house  with  a conical  roof  is  a five-storey  house,  and 
svitli  a flat  roof  is  a six-storey  house. 

4th.  It  robs  the  poor  cockney  of  his  country 
view.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  the  country 
can  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  most  London  streets. 

A poor  fellow  who  works  all  day  in  a hole  might 
smoke  his  evening  pipe  and  see  a wide  tract  of  ver- 
dure— ^but  the  builders  have  denied  him  that ; they 
build  the  roof  for  cats,  and  the  “ curse  of  families,” 
they  do  not  build  it  for  the  man  whose  bread  they 
eat. 

5th.  It  robs  poor  families  of  their  drying-ground. 
6th.  This  idiotic  blunder,  slightly  aided  by  a sub- 
sidiary blunder  or  two,  murders  householders  and 
their  families  wholesale,  destroys  them  by  the  most 
terrible  of  all  deaths — burning  alive. 

And  I seriously  ask  you,  and  any  member  of  either 
House  who  is  not  besotted  with  little  noisy  things,  to 
consider  ho^v  great  a matter  this  is,  though  no  politi 
cal  squabble  can  be  raised  about  it. 

Mind  you,  the  builders  are  not  to  blame  that  i 
small  high  house  is,  in  its  nature,  a fire  trap.  This 
is  a misfortune  inseparable  from  tbe  shape  of  the 
structure  and  the  nature  of  that  terrible  element. 
The  crime  of  the  builders  lies  in  this,  that  they  make 
no  intelligent  provision  against  a danger  so  evident, 
but  side  with  the  fire  and  not  with  the  family. 

Prejudice  and  habitual  idiotcy  apart,  can  anything 
be  clearer  than  this,  that  as  fire  mounts  and  smoke 
stifles,  all  persons  who  are  above  a fire  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  leave  the  house  by  the  roof  as  easily 
and  rapidly  as  those  below  the  fire  can  go  out  by  the 
street  door  ? 

Now  what  do  the  builders  do  ? Thej'  side  with 
fire ; they  accumulate  combustible  materials  on  the 
upper  floors, and  they  construct  a conical  roof  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  get  about  on,  but  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  impossible.  Are,  then,  the  aged  and 
infirm  incombustible  ? This  horrible  dangerous  roof 
the  merciless  -wretches  make  so  hard  of  access  that 
few  are  the  cases,  as  well  they  know  by  the  papers, 
in  which  a life  is  saved  by  their  hard,  joad.  They 
open  a little  trap  door — ^horizontal,  of  cotu-se  ; always 
go  against  God  Almighty  and  liis  laws  when  you 
can ; that  is  the  idiots’  creed.  This  miserable  aper- 
ture, scarcely  big  enough  for  a dog,  is  bolted  or  pad- 
locked. It  is  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  Yet  the 
builder  fixes  no  steps  or  stairs  to  it ; no,  get  at  it 
how  you  can.  AVhat  chance  has  a mixed  family  of 
escaping  by  this  hole  in  case  of  fire?  Nobody  ever 
goes  on  that  beastly  conical  roof  except  in  case 
of  fire ; and  so  the  bolt  is  almost  sure  to  be  rusty,  or 
the  key  mislaid,  or  the  steps  not  close ; and  even  if 
the  poor  wretches  get  the  steps  to  the  place,  and 
heave  open  the  trap,  in  spite  of  rust  and  gravitation, 
these  delays  are  serious  ; then  the  whole  family  is 
to  be  dragged  up  through  a dog  hole,  and  that  is 
slow  work,  and  fire  is  swift  and  smoke  is  stifling. 

A thousand  poor  wretches  have  been  clean  murdered 
in  my  time  by  thebuilders  with  their  trap  door  and  their 
conical  roof.  Thousands  more  have  been  destroyed, 
as  far  as  the  builders  were  concerned  ; the  firemen 
and  fire-escape  men  saved  them,  in  spite  of  the 
builders,  by  means  which  were  a disgrace  to  the 
builders. 

But  in  my  next,  sir,  I will  show  you  that  in  a row 
of  houses  constructed  by  brains  not  one  of  those 
tragedies  could  ever  have  taken  place. — 1 am.  Sir, 
yours  very'  truly.  Charles  Ee.ade. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 


Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  thirty-third 
of  this  cour.se  of  lectures  on  Tuesilay  afternoon 
last.  In  completion  of  the  subject  of  Byzantine  art, 
the  lecturer  said  that  Byzantine  metallo-technic 
was  extremely  well  finished  and  very  highly  de- 
veloped. IMuch  of  this  work  consisted  of  plates 
of  metal  indented  or  stamped  with  certain  devices  or 
pattern.s,  into  the  interstices  or  arri.ses  of  which  a 
.softer  metal  or  several  softer  metals  were  pressed  or 
hammered.  This  work  presented  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  damascened  or  Saracenic  work.  Here  and 
there  animal  forms  were  employed  as  nuclei  for  flowing, 
scroll-like  ornamentation.  The  general  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  interwoven  scroll-likc  work  was  that 
of  golden  or  silken  network.  Byzantine  art  was  also 
rich  in  mosaics,  obtained  by  the  process  of  stereotomy. 
By'zantine  art  was,  in  realit.v,  a kind  of  early 
Renaissance  of  Greek  art.  The  mosaic  work  of 
Byzantium  was,  however,  very  different  to  the 
mosaics  of  the  fifteenth,  .sixteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  although  the  art  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  Byzantines.  Their  choice  of 
colours  was  excellent ; primary'  colours  were  almost 
exclusively  used,  secondaries  being  only'  employed 
occasionally  to  give  a softer  appearance  to  the 
work.  In  their  pictorial  mosaic  work,  the  colours 
were  those  of  the  materials  used  themselves,  and 
pieces  of  coloured  stones  and  marbles  were  laid 
together  and  cut  in  position  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result,  which  was  required  to  be  the  effect  of 
an  oil  painting.  This  was  altogether  a faulty  em- 
ployment of  a wrong  material.  The  art  of  painting- 
consisted  in  taking  fluid  pigments  of  various  colours 
and  shades,  and  coating  the  surface  to  bepainted  with 
them  in  accordance  with  the  subject  of  the  artist. 
Painting  could  not  be  done  with  stone.  Shade  was 
wanting  in  these  productions  of  the  Byzantines, 
and  light  and  shade  were  spiritual  things.  The  East, 
however,  always  remained  true  to  the  stereotomi- 
cal  development  of  art — always  kept  true  to  solid 
matter,  but  it  erred  when  it  tried  to  blend  pieces  of 
solid  coloured  matter  together  to  bring  about  a pic- 
ture. Stereotomy'  was  an  art  which,  in  itself,  had 
a certain  aim,  that  aim  being  altogether  mistaken 
by  the  Byzantines.  But  in  later  times  the  art  of 
making  mosaic  pictures  has  been  immensely'  im- 
proved, and  the  schools  of  Italy  have  succeeded 
so  far  as  to  bring  about  a real  kind  of  free  flow 
and  interblending  of  the  colours,  so  that  at  a 
certain  distance  a mosaic  picture  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  an  oil  painting.  Having  alluded  to 
the  high  value  of  mosaic  as  a decorative  material,  on 
account  of  its  comparative  indestructibility,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the  great  use  which 
the  Byzantines  made  of  gold  and  silver,  remarking 
that  whenever  and  wherever  gold  and  silver  were 
very'  largely'  used  for  purposes  of  ostentatious  dis- 
play, it  was  a sure  test  that  that  age  or  that  nation 
was  barbarous.  Art,  amidst  all  this  ostentation,  did 
not  prosper.  The  intrinsic  value  of  a large  nugget 
of  gold  was  so  great  as  to  render  its  wearer  or  pos- 
sessor an  object  of  attention  or  envy'  without  any 
aid  from  the  goldsmith  or  chaser.  Large  diamonds, 
for  this  reason,  were  often  badly'  “ set”  in  compari- 
son with  stones  of  a much  smaller  size,  -while  stones 
of  little  or  no  value  in  themselves  were  often  greatly 
enhanced  in  value  by  the  “ setting”  with  which  they 
were  surrounded.  In  the  first  church  of  S.  Peter  s, 
at  Rome  (which  was  a basilica),  gold  and  silver  were 
u.sed  to  a very  large  extent,  even  the  flooring  in 
some  parts  of  the  edifice  being  paved  with  those 
precious  metals.  On  the  altar  and  round  about 
the  altar  the  greatest  lavishment  of  these  metals 
was,  of  course,  to  be  seen.  Rich  and  sump- 
tuous as  the  effect  must  have  been,  it  could 
have  been  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  extremely 
rich  appearance  of  the  churches  of  Byzantium.  The 
sacred  vessels,  cups,  patens,  chalices,  censers,  and  all 
parts  of  the  building,  were  immensely  gorgeous  and 
rich  in  form,  the  gold  and  silver  work  being  further 
ornamented,  enriched,  and  set  off  by  being  inlaid 
with  large  precious  stones.  Each  of  the  candlesticks 
or  candelabra  was  in  the  form  of  a high  column  (of 
gold,  in  many  cases),  and  on  top  was  a tazza  on  -which 
incense  was  kept  burning.  At  this  time  (about  949 
A.D.)  gold  was  more  and  more  used  for  domestic  as  well 
as  for  religious  purposes.  Liutprand  describes  a grand 
dinner  given  by  the  Emperor,  at  which  the  viands 
were  served  up  in  very  massive  dishes  and  vessels  of 
gold,  which  had  to  be  wheeled  along  the  tables  oii 
little  carriages,  as  they  were  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 
In  fact,  luxury  reached  its  highest  pitch  in  this  era. 
The  altars  in  the  churches  were  at  first  in  the  form 
of  a common  four-legged  table ; sometimes,  however, 
five  legs  were  used  (one  in  the  centre),  symbolical  of 
the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  Later  they  were  ^ of 
marble,  and  in  the  epoch  of  luxury'  and  ostentation 
referred  to  they  were  sometimes  of  silver  and  some- 


times of  gold.  Another  jiart  of  the  altar  was 
the  tabernacle,  in  which  the  sanctum  sancto- 
rum was  always  kept.  It  was  a kind  of  baldachin 
or  canopied  structure,  and  was,  in  design,  a mixture 
of  the  old  Greek  and  the  then  more  generally  spread 
style  of  the  IMahometans.  Then  the  Jiabelhim,  an 
instrument  used  to  drive  away'  the  flies  from  the 
Eucharist,  was  of  gold  ; generally  it  hail  the  shape 
of  a six-winged  seraph.  The  chairs  for  the  bishojis 
differed  very'  slightly  from  those  in  use  at  the  iiresent 
day.  The  perfection  of  the  organ  by  the  By- 
zantines was  well  worth  noting.  It  was  said  that 
the  ICtruscans  invented  or  introduced  the  organ,  but 
the  Byzantines  first  used  bellows  with  that  in- 
strument. At  first  the  organ  was  never  ))layed  at 
chnreh  but  only  on  the  occasion  of  lay  festivities. 
Later  on  it  by  degrees  began  to  take  an  important 
part  in  the  services  of  the  church.  As  to  bells,  the 
lluddhists  had  in  reality'  the  first  so-called  temi>le 
hells.  It  was  curious  to  note  that  the  Mahometans 
and  also  the  Greek  Church  abhorred  the  sound  of 
hells,  whereas  in  the  AVestern  Church  bells  had  been 
universally  used  ever  .since  their  introduction  by' 
Bishop  I’aulinus  four  centuries  after  Christ.  The 
first  bells  were  of  course  very  jirimitive  and  queer  in 
tone,  and  were  formed  of  sheet  metal.  Later,  how- 
ever, tin  and  silver  were  used,  the  bells  being 
cast  in  moulds  to  the  required  form.  Architecture 
as  well  as  sculpture  and  all  the  ornamental  arts  had 
in  the  AYest  an  aim,  that  aim  being,  from  the  time 
that  Christianity  became  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
Teutons,  to  represent  Christian  ideas  in  visible  forms. 
Christianity  was  a religion  of  love,  and  the  new 
faith  turned  men  towards  one  another,  towards 
Nature,  and  then  heavenwards.  The  Christian 
artist  had  a double  aim — firstly,  to  impress  the  be- 
holder with  true  forms  ; and,  secondly,  to  convey 
some  idea  through  those  true  forms — and  in  time 
the  Christian  artist  came  to  be  a great  Christian 
teacher  and  preacher.  Art  was  then  all  concentrated 
in  the  monasteries,  and  was,  of  course,  ecclesiastical 
and  dogmatic  in  feeling.  Everything  was  designed 
to  sy'inbolise  something  else,  and  the  mere  purpose 
was  very  often  made  to  excuse  even  a very  ugly 
shape.  Gradually  the  artists  demanded  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  art  began  to  be  less  fettered  and 
conventional.  The  lecturer  concluded  by'  minutely' 
comparing  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  art — a sub- 
ject which  he  will  continue  in  his  next  lecture,  as 
far  as  it  has  reference  to  Early  Gothic  architecture. 
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• of  this  Institute 


At  the  ordinary  general  meeting 

on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  E.  I’Anson, 
A^.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  T.  H.  AA’yatt.  The  minutes  having 
een  read  and  confirmed,  and  several  donations  to 
.he  library'  announced,  Mr.  H.  AY.  Peek,  M.P.,  was 
unanimously'  elected  an  Honorary  bellow,  and  IMr. 
Robert  Fellowes  Chisholm,  F.M.U.,  of  hladras,  was 
ballotted  for  and  declared  duly  elected  as  a Fellow. 

The  CiiAiRjrAN  then  stated  that  the  President’s 
promised  paper  “ On  the  Liverpool  Exchange  ” had 
been  unavoidably'  postponed,  and  that  papers  would 
be  read  that  evening  as  follows ; — 

“ On  the  Uses  of  Concrete  as  a Substitute  for 
Stone  in  AYalling,  &c.  By  T.  AYonnacott,  Associate. 

“ Remarks  on  Concrete  Building.”  By  A.  W. 
Blomfleld,  Fellow. 

These  papers  were  among  those  announced  for  the 
Sectional  Meeting  devoted  to  “Construction  and 
Science,”  during  the  recent  Conference.  They  were, 
however,  only  read  in  part,  and  were  therefore 
substituted  for  the  President’s  paper. 

hlr.  AA'^onnacott  ha\-ing  read  his  paper,  Mr. 
Eastlake,  the  secretary,  read  Air.  Blomfield’s  paper 
(in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  that  gentleman).  As 
these  papers  were  only  iuM.S.,  which  could  not  be 
lent  to  the  reporters,  we  shall  wait  until  the  papers 
are  printed  by  the  Institute  before  giving  them  in 
our  pages.  They  (especially  Air.  AA'onnacott  s)were 
full  of  "figures  and  dimensions,  and  as  they  were  read 
very  quickly  it  was  not  possible,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  to  take  a shorthand  note  of  them. 

A discussion,  ensued,  in  which  Professor  Kerr,  Mr. 
Hebb,  Air.  Payne,  Air.  Charles  Barry,  Air.  Thomas 
Alorris,  Air.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  and  the  Chainnan, 
took  part,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  haimg 
been  tendered  to  the  authors  of  the  papers.  Air. 
AYonnacott  briefly  replied  to  the  remarks  made  on 
Ills  paper,  and  the  proceedings  terminated,  after  the 
announcement  by'  the  President  that 

The  closing  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
session  will  be  held  on  Alonday,  the  19th  inst.,  when 
a paper  “ On  Cistercian  Architecture”  will  be  read 
by  Air.  Edmund  Sharpe,  of  Lancaster. 

The  annual  conversazioni  will  take  place  on  the 
28th  or  80th  instant. 
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THE  building  NEWS. 


GODWIN  & CRISP’S  PREMIATED  DESIGN 
FOR  THE  BRISTOL  ASSIZE  COURTS. 
/^N  April  21,  No.  850,  we  gave  illustrations  of 
Jlessrs.  Godwin  & Crisp’s  premiated  design 
for  the  Bristol  Assize  Courts,  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  give  the  premiated  design  submitted  by 
them  at  the  second  competition.  We  now  fulfil  the 
promise.  We  omitted  to  state,  in  our  article  on 
April  21st,  that  the  competition  took  place  in  18(50. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated  that  at  the 
first  competition  Messrs.  Godwin  & Crisp  bore  away 
all  the  honours  bj'  winning  the  three  prizes.  But  ex- 
ception was  taken  to  the  decision  on  the  ground  of  some 
trifling  misunderstanding  about  the  exact  size  of  the 
site.  The  unsuccessful  competitors  and  certain  civic 
authorities  were  of  opinion  that  fair  play  could  only 
be  done  by  having  a second  competition.  Mr.  Water- 
house,  who  acted,  as  we  think,  with  great  judgment 
and  determination  in  the  matter,  thought  otherwise  i 
but  in  the  contest  general  interests  succumbed  to 
local  influences,  and  a second  competition  was  agreed 
on.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  second  competi- 
tion was  that  no  one  architect  should  carr}'  off  more 
than  one  prize.  In  the  second  competition  Mr. 
Street  was  selected  as  arbitrator.  He  decided  that 
Messrs.  Popes  and  Bindon  were  entitled  to  the 
first  prize,  and  Messrs.  Godwin  & Crisp  deserved 
the  second  prize.  This  decision  was  final. 
We  gave  a double-page  illustration  of  Messrs. 
Popes  & Bindon’s  design,  January  15th,  18G9,  No.  732, 
and  this  week  we  p.ay  a similar  compliment  to 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Godwin  & Crisp.  It  may 
be  asked.  Why  give  a design  that  was  not  carried 
out,  and  so  long  after  the  competition  ? And  we 
ask  in  return,  Why  not?  If  a thing  is  good,  it  is 
good  for  all  time — 

“ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever.” 


SUBJECTS  FOR  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES, 
ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS, 1871-2. 

(second  issue,  with  additions.) 


general  arrangements  and  on  the  details),  together 
with  descriptive  particulars  of  an  abbey  gateway,  a 
bridge,  or  other  building  of  importance — Classical  or 
l\Iedia:val — in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad, 
hitherto  unpublished  in  that  manner.  The  Council 
suggest  the  following  as  being  subjects  worthy  of 
illustration,  but  manj'  others  may  equally  well  be 
taken,  if  more  convenient  to  the  competitor : — 

luELAND  Cashel  Cathedral. 

„ Christchurch  Cathedral, 

(Or  any  Monastic  or  Conventual  Building). 

Kent Bayham  Abbey,  near  Tunbridge 

Wells. 

Lincolnshire Tattershall  Castle. 

Miudlese-X  Front  of  Dover  House,  Whitehall. 

n Law  Fire  Office,  Chancery-lane. 

II  Entrance  Gateway,  Middle  Temple 

Lane. 

„ Temple  Bar. 

Northamptonshire...  Warmington  Church. 

Nottinghamshire Steeples  of  Grantham  and  Newark. 

Scotland Drvburgh  or  Melrose  Abbey. 

Shropshire Lilleshall  Abbey. 

Wales  St.  David’s  Cathedr.al. 

Yorkshire  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York. 


The  drawings  to  consist  of  at  least  one  plan  drawn 
to  the  scale  of  ^th,  or  (in  case  of  very  large  buildings) 
1-1 6th  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  an  elevation  and  a 
section,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  Lth  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  with  details  to  a scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a foot, 
and  mouldings  one-fourth  full  size.  The  elevations 
to  be  in  line,  without  shade  lines,  the  plans  and  sec- 
tional portions  to  be  tinted  in  sepia.  Perspective 
drawings  may  also  be  sent,  and  may  be  tinted  in 
sepia  or  Indian-iuk.  The  jointing  of  the  masonry  is 
to  be  particularh'  marked,  together  with  the  mode  of 
construction  and  materials  used.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  rough  drawdngs  be  plotted  on 
the  spot,  and  sent  up  to  the  Institute  with  the  fair 
drawings.  [This  medal  is  open  to  all  members  of 
the  profession,  without  limitation  as  to  age.] 


ESSAYS. 


Institute  Medal. — That  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Institute  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay 
on  the  following  subject: — “Windows  and  their 
.nppliances,  treated  historically,  artistically,  and 
practically.”  A medal  of  merit  may  be  awarded  for 
any  other  essay  or  essays,  if  deemed  worthy,  upon 
suitable  subjects  selected  by  the  authors  themselves, 
without  limit  or  number.  All  the  essays  to  be  written 
very  legibly  on  alternate  pages  of  lined  foolscap 
l>aper,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  illustra- 
tions. 


Royal  Medal. — Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased 
to  grant  her  gracious  permission  for  the  Royal 
medal  to  be  conferred  on  such  distinguished  architect 
or  man  of  science  of  any  country  as  may  have 
designed  or  executed  any  building  of  high  merit,  or 
produced  a work  tending  to  promote  or  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  architecture  or  the  various  branches  of 
science  connected  therewith,  the  Council  will  pro4 
ceed,  in  January,  1872,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  appropriation  of  the  gold  medal. 

At  the  special  general  meeting  held  on  klonday, 
the  6th  March,  1871,  the  following  recommendations 
of  Council,  -with  reference  to  the  medals  and  prizes 
for  the  j'ear  1871-72,  were  read  and  agreed  to  : — 

designs. 


Student.s’  Prize. — For  students  of  the  Institute 
only.  That  the  designs  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  student’s  prize  in  books,  for  the  3’ear  1871, 
be  one  or  more  of  the  following: — “A  staircase 
within  a space  of  28ft.  by  16ft.  in  a domestic 
building  three  stories  high ; an  entrance  porch  and 
hall  for  a town  house;  a brass  candelabrum.  Oft. 
(high ; a ventilating  turret  or  large  smoke  shaft 
(200ft.  high)  to  an  extensive  range  of  buildings ; a 
gas  standard  for  five  lights.  The  drawings  to  be 
executed  to  ain'  scale.  The  plans  and  sections  to 
be  tinted  in  sepia,  and  the  elevation  to  be  in  outline, 
sepia,  or  colour.  Perspective  drawings  are  not 
necessarily  required,  but  may  be  sent  in  outline,  or 
tinted  in  sepia  or  Indian  ink. 


Soane  Medallion.* — That  the  Soane  medallion 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  sum  of  £50,  be 
awarded  for  the  best  design,  well  illustrated  bv  a 
sufficient  number  of  drawings,  for  the  following 
subject: — A town  hall  of  moderate  size  in  a countr3’ 
town,  on  a site  150ft.  b3'  100ft,  with  a public 
thoroughfare  on  two  sides  only  (south  and  east).  The 
drawings  (with  the  exception  of  the  plan  and  sec- 
tional portions)  to  be  in  outline  onl3L  Two  plans  of 
thebuildings,  two  elevations  and  one  section  (drawn  to 
^in.  scale),  with  one  perspective  view  and  one  sheet 
of  details — in  all  seven  drawings — will  be  required,  and 
no  additional  drawings  will  be  examined  in  reference 
to  the  award.  The  further  award  of  £50  will  be 
made  to  the  successful  competitor  upon  satisfactor3' 
arrangements  being  made  for  his  going  abroad  for  a 
period  of  six  months  to  pursue  his  architectural 
studies  within  two  years  after  receiving  the  medallion. 
The  £50  will  be  paid  in  two  instalments  of  £25 
each : the  first  when  the  Soane  medallist  leaves 
England  for  the  Continent,  and  the  second  when  he 
shall  have  submitted  to  the  Council  satisfactorv 
evidence  of  his  studies  abroad,  in  the  form  of 
drawings  and  sketches,  after  an  absence  of  six 
months. 

MEASURED  DRAWINGS. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute,  with  five 
guineas,  will  be  also  awarded  for  the  best  illustrations, 
geometri-cally  drawn  from  actual  measurement  (with 
dimensions  figured  both  on  the  drawings  showing  the 

■*  The  competition  for  the  Soane  medallion  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  profession  under  the  age  of  thirty 
years. 


MR.  peek’s  prizes. 

(Open  to  all  members  of  the  profession  under  twent3'- 
five  3'ears  of  age.)  The  following  special  prizes 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  b3’ 
H.  '\V.  Peek,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Fellow,  for  competi- 
tion b3’  candidates  ivliose  age  does  not  exceed  twent3'- 
five  years,  on  condition  that  the  drawings  for  which 
prizes  are  awarded  shall  become  the  property  of  Mr. 
Peek. 

Eastbury'  Manor  House. — The  sum  of  £42 
for  the  best,  and  £20  for  the  second  best  set  of 
measured  drawings,  illustrating  the  restoration  of 
Eastbury  Manor  House,  near  Barking,  Essex — viz., 
a plan  of  the  ground  floor  (including  the  walled-in 
garden  upon  the  eastern  side)  drawn  to  a scale  of 
l^in.  to  a foot,  w’ith  the  names  of  the  vmrious 
rooms,  &c.,  marked  thereon,  according  to  their 
supposed  former  appropriation.  A sheet  of  details, 
drawn  to  a a scale  of  |^in.  to  a foot — viz.,  a plan  of 
one  of  the  octagonal  tower  staircases,  with  a section 
of  one  revolution ; a plan  and  section  of  the  closet 
or  garde-robe  on  the  upper  floor  ; an  elevation  and 
section  of  part  of  the  garden  waU,  showing  the 
small  recesses  therein;  a plan  and  elevation  of  one 
of  the  ornamental  chimney  stacks ; elevations 
(drawn  to  a scale  of  ^in.  to  a foot)  of  the  north, 
east,  and  west  fronts  in  outline  only  ; a perspective 
view  (.about  18in.  b3'  13iu.  in  size)  tinted  in  sepia 
011I3',  and  showing  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle ; a 
short  histor3'  and  description  of  the  building  in 
manuscript. 

The  Convent  Gateway. — The  sum  of  £10  for 
the  best  set  of  drawings  illustrating  the  restoration 
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of  the  Convent  Gateway,  Barking — viz.,  a plan 
(draw  n to  a scale  of  ^in.  to  a foot)  of  the  ground 
and^  upper  floors ; an  elevation  and  longitudinal 
section  to  the  same  scale;  a perspective  vignette 
view,  tinted  in  sepia  only,  about  7in.  by  Gin.  in 
size;  a short  history  of  the  conventual  building  in 
manuscript.  [Competitors  for  the  above  prizes  m,ay 
have  access  to  the  Institute  Librar3%  on  presenting  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute.] 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMFETITORS. 

Each  essay  and  set  of  drawings  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  01113^  by  a motto,  without  the  name  of 
the  author  attached ; and  is  to  be  accompanied  bv  a 
letter,  sealed  with  a blank  seal,  and  having  on  the 
outside  the  same  motto  as  that  attached  to  the  essay 
or  drawings,  and  enclosing  his  name,  with  an 
address  to  which  a communication  ma3'  be  sent. 
The  packet,  directed  “To  the  .Secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  and  marked 
Essa3'  for  kledal  (or)  Drawings  for  Medal  (motto),  is 
to  be  delivered  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  on  or 
before  the  31st  of  January,  1872,  carriage  and  all 
expenses  paid. 

The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  alone 
will  be  made  known. 

Should  none  of  the  essays,  drawdngs,  subjects,  or 
buildings  respectivel3'  be  deemed  b3’  the  Institute  of 
sufficient  merit  and  importance  to  deserve  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  premium  offered  in  each  case,  the3i 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  awarding  such 
other  premium  in  lieu  thereof  as  they  may  deem 
fit,  or  of  withholding  it  altogether ; and  if  the  best 
essay  or  drawings  should  be  by  a candidate  who  has 
been  successful  on  a former  occasion,  thc3'  reserve 
the  power  of  adjudging  such  other  reward  as  they 
ma3'  think  fit,  and  of  awarding  the  medals  to  the 
second  in  merit.  All  essa3's  and  drawings  ■will  be 
returned  to  all  the  candidates,  on  application,  to  the 
unsuccessful  after  the  adjudication,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessful after  the  presentation  of  the  medal. 

Copies  of  the  premiated  essays  and  photographs 
of  the  perspective  views  or  principal  drawings  to 
which  a prize  is  awarded  "will  be  required  to  be 
furnished  b3’  each  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
deposit  in  the  Institute  Librar3’  before  Midsummer, 
1872. 

.Strict  compliance  with  all  the  above  directions  is 
required. 

PUGIN  travelling  STUDENTSHIP. 

Candidates  for  the  above  studentship  are  re- 
quested to  send  in  their  applications,  together  with 
specimens  of  drawing,  testimonials,  &c.,  as  required 
by  the  deed  of  trust,  (copies  of  which  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Institute),  on  or  before  25th  January. 
1872.  Extract  from  the  schedule  appended  to  the 
deed  of  trust : — “ Ever3’^  person  of  whatever  nation 
shall  be  eligible  as  student,  who  shall  be  more  than- 
eighteen  and  less  than  tw'ent3— five  3'ears  of  age, 
provided  that  he  give  to  the  electors  satisfactor3' 
evidence  of  his  moral  character,  and  satisfy  them 
that  he  is  a student  of  architecture,  bond  fide  in- 
tending to  practise  the  profession  of  an  architect, 
and  that  he  exhibits  specimens  of  his  drawings  and 
state  the  district  of  the  countr3'  wliich  he  proposes 
to  visit,  and  the  class  of  buildings  which  he  intends 
to  stud3'.” 

An3'  further  information  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretar3’,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  9,  Conduit-street, 
Hanover-squ.ire ; or  by  letter  prepaid. 


COMPETITION. 

Mullingar. — The  Bishop’s  residence  competitior 
terminates  thus  : — ■“  Dear  Sir. — The  Episcopal 

Building  Committee,  Mullingar,  feel  compelled’ 
must  reluctantl3%  to  reject  all  plans  sent  in.  One 
class  having  the  requirements,  being  far  too 
expensive,  and  much  above  the  sum  mentioned  in 
the  advertisment ; the  other,  for  not  having  the 
necessary  accommodation,  and  consequently  not 
acceptable.  The  plans  will  be  returned,  with  many 
thanks,  carriage  paid,  if  required. — B3'  order, 
Thom.ys  O’Reilly,  Secretar3'.  Ma3'  16th,  1871.’’ 
Which  is  most  reprehensible,  the  violation  of  the 
rules  of  grammar  or  of  common  fairness  ? Really 
this  is  too  bad.  It  was  e’videutly  an  utter  impossl- 
bilit3'  to  comply  with  the  requirements  both  of  cost 
and  accommodation  as  usual,  and  the  onus  falls 
upon  the  customar3’  victims. — F. 


The  S.  George's  (Hanover-square)  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, it  is  stated,  contemplate  the  erection  of  a new 
workhouse  to  accommodate  one  thousand  inmates, 
at  S.  Ermiu’s-hill.  Three  eminent  architects  are  to 
be  consulted  on  the  matter  as  to  the  suitability  of 
Enniu's-hill,  and  whether  the  site  is  sufficiently 
large  for  the  contemplated  building- 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  FAN-CIES. 

A HARD  day’s  work  at  the  Exhibition  may 
' have  exhausted  our  spirits,  or  our 
lunch  too  long  deferred  injured  our  digestion ; 
we  can  hardly  otherwise  account  for  the  fit  of 
spleen  into  which  we  fell  when,  on  emerging 
from  the  refreshment  department,  our  eyes 
fell  upon  the  sei’ies  of  designs  for  fans  placed 
in  a conspicuous  position  upon  each  side  of 
the  passage  from  the  Meyrick  gallery.  We 
have  long  had  our  views  as  to  the  character 
of  the  art. training  of  the  South  Kensington 
authorities,  but  we  had  hardly  realised  the 
baneful  result  to  which  it  has  already  tended, 
notwithstanding  the  prophecies  we  have  often 
indidged  in  that  no  other  end  was  possible. 

The  inscription  “ Prize  Awarded  ” upon 
some  drawings  of  humming-birds  upon  sprays 
of  foliage  did  not  at  first  arouse  our  attention, 
although  it  was  evident  that  those  ornitho- 
logical representations  were  altogether  out  of 
place,  as,  by  folding  the  fan,  they  would  be 
doubled  up  more  completely  than  when  they 
were  mere  yolks  within  egg-shells,  and  after 
some  repetitions  of  this  unnatiural  operation 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  receive  some  indelible 
creases. 

The  tempting  consideration  passed  through 
our  mind  that  bad  might  have  been  the  best 
of  the  designs  submitted  in  competition,  and 
that  the  authorities  were  not  to  be  blamed  for 
the  bestowal  of  the  prize,  in  sorrowful  de- 
ference to  justice,  to  the  best  of  the  bad. 
When,  however,  our  eyes  caught  sight  of  the 
inscription  upon  other  specimens  of  a still 
worse  description  above,  labelled  “ Com- 
mended,” our  patience  forsook  us.  “Deplored” 
would,  we  should  have  thought,  have  been  far 
the  more  appropriate  remark  of  discriminating 
judges.  Can  sane  masters  teach,  or  sane 
pupils  consent  to  learn,  or  sane  judges 
approve  designs  for  fans  consisting  of  land- 
scapes with  trunks  of  trees  dissevered  from 
their  branches  by  the  practical  necessities  of 
the  curvature  of  the  outline  of  the  fan,  limp 
ribbons  meandering  among  flowers,  imitation 
lace,  scenes  on  rivers  and  lakes,  and  such  like? 
Among  the  whole  collection  not  one  design 
accords  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  object  proposed  to  be  thus 
decorated.  Common  sense  and  every  canon 
of  taste  are  violated  glaringly  in  every  single 
example.  Why  this  should  be  the  case,  when 
every  fan  that  comes  from  China  or  the  East 
is  a sensible  and  beautiful  object,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  We  pity  and  deplore  the 
waste  of  time  and  talents  which  this  exhibi- 
tion of  designs  discloses,  but  we  impeach  the 
teachers  and  judges  either  of  gross  ignorance 
or  culpable  betrayal  of  their  office.  A fan  is 
a combination  of  parts,  the  decoration  of 
which  should  be  separate  and  distinct,  and 
yet  harmonious  the  one  with  the  other.  To 
cut  up  a picture  spreading  over  the  whole,  and 
fold  it  to  put  into  the  pocket,  is  a piece  of 
bai’barism  of  which  a South  Sealslander  would 
be  ashamed.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  in 
civilised  England,  and  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  we  can  find  such  not  only  perpe- 
trated, but  actually  labelled  “Commended” 
by  authority? 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

{Continued  from  page  414.) 

^^HE  manufacture  of  painted  glass,  inas- 
much  as  it  pretends  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  art,  is  ten  times  more  open  to 
the  complaints  we  had  to  find  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  furniture.  We  mean  that  under 
the  names  of  the  same  firms  we  find  work 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  arises  from  the  occasional  employment 
of  able  artists  for  special  works,  while  the 
ordinary  work  turned  out  is  left  to  men  of 
much  lower  class.  If  these  exhibitions  are  to 
do  any  good  in  raising  the  character  of  this 
highly  interesting  branch  of  artistic  manufac- 
ture, it  can  only  be,  as  we  pointed  out  in 
our  last,  by  the  rigid  insistance  on  the  part 


of  the  authorities  that  the  names  of  tlie 
actual  artists  be  appended  to  the  several 
works,  as  well  as  that  of  the  firm  who 
may  have  executed  and  contributed  it. 
At  present,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
specimens  of  painted  glass  sent  are  of  very 
indifferent  quality,  or  we  might  say  of  no 
quality  wliatever — at  least,  of  any  proper 
kind.  Common-sense  is  yet  kept  at  bay  by 
either  fashion  or  prejudice  in  most  of  the 
work  of  this  class  by  all  nations.  England, 
however,  bears  away  the  palm,  in  that  some 
glimmering  of  right  principles  has  been 
forced  upon  even  manufacturers  of  the  article, 
and  sonxe  artists  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  special  requirements  of  the  art.  But 
most  foreign  nations  generally,  and  the 
Munich  school,  apparently,  in  particular,  are 
hopelessly  sunk  in  a Slough  of  Despond  in 
which  they  are  contentedly  and  complacently 
floundering  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  regret. 
It  is  with  sorrow,  therefore,  that  we  read 
in  Mr.  Penrose’s  paper  “ On  the  Decoration  of 
S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,”  that  the  three  more 
windows  required  for  the  apse  “ must  be  pro- 
cured from  the  royal  manufactory  at 
Mimich,”  and  the  still  stronger  assertion  by 
Mr.  Beresford-Hope  in  his  speech  at  the 
Institute  in  connection  with  that  paper,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  stained  windows,  “they 
would  be  of  Munich  work,  as  the  committee 
had  pledged  themselves.”  We  had  hoped, 
from  the  words  of  Mr.  Penrose,  that  the 
apse  alone  would  be  thus  disfigured,  for  he 
said,  in  continuation,  “that  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  would  be  necessary  to  look  to  Munich 
for  any  more  painted  windows  Mr.  Hope’s 
belief  that  they  “ would  be  consummate 
works  of  art”  positively  astounds  us.  Nor  can 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Penrose  in  thinking  that 
the  Munich  glass  is  “ admirable  in  drawing, 
and  only  fails  in  texture.”  Of  the  Munich 
works  in  Glasgow  Cathedral  we  have  pre- 
viously given  our  opinion,  and  of  the 
specimens  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion we  have  done  the  same  in  our  last 
notice,  and  without  hesitation  declare  it 
to  be  hopelessly  and  radically  bad.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  an  investigation  of 
the  other  examples  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington. No.  2,375,  north-east  staircase, 
“ The  Education  of  the  Virgin,”  by  H. 
Dobbelaen,  is  a work  of  considerable  merit  and 
originality  of  treatment,  the  effect  of  which 
is,  however,  lost  from  the  glare  of  light  from 
the  adjoining  windows.  The  Virgin  and  her 
teacher  are  seated  in  a reverential  attitude, 
with  hands  clasped  over  a scroll  which,  rather 
quaintly,  is  turned  upside  down,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
spectator.  The  drawing  of  the  figures,  the 
expression  of  their  countenances,  and  the 
quiet  and  subdued  character  of  the  colouring 
of  their  dresses,  are  good.  They  are  seated 
on  a bench,  the  detail  of  which  is  bizarre, 
and  the  foreground  is  filled  with  naturalesque, 
and  the  background  with  conventional  foliage, 
which  are  not  much  in  accord,  but  their  effect 
would  doubtless  not  be  bad  in  a more  favour- 
able position,  though  it  seems  rather  coarse 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  figures  themselves. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  atrocious 
border  of  gold  fleur-de-lis,  with  spandrils  of 
an  unvai’ied  and  violent  blue.  These  in- 
consistencies would  lead  one  to  think  that 
the  design  for  the  figures  and  ornamental 
portions  were  furnished  by  different  hands. 
No.  2,403,  east-side  room  No.  12,  is  a 
vigorous  heraldic  composition  for  the 
“Bavarian  Arms,”  Von  W.  Swertskoff,  of 
Munich.  This  is  very  violent  in  colour, 
and  exaggeratedly  fantastic  ; still  it  is  power- 
fully and  well  drawn,  and  being  tolerably  in 
one  plane  the  faults  inherent  to  Munich  glass 
are  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  other  examples 
of  the  school.  Wrong  throughout  in  prin- 
ciple, yet  considered  as  a decorative  tran- 
sparency for  some  Renaissance  building,  which 
could  throw  no  stones  at  it  on  the  score  of 
its  own  superior  purity,  this  is  a work  of 
talent  not  to  be  passed  by  with  the  contempt 
we  have  seen  elsewhere  expressed  for  it.  In 


the  same  room  is  a three-light  Perpendicular 
window.  No.  2,388,  by  II.  Hughes  (Ward 
and  Hughes),  close  alongside  of  which  is 
a single-light  window  by  the  same  artist. 
The  contiguity  of  these  is  wofully  injurious 
to  each  example.  However,  although  the 
work  of  this  glass  painter  is  not  without 
some  power,  the  whole  character  of  the  treat- 
ment is  modern  and  vicious.  Thus,  in 
the  single  light,  the  Nativity  is  treated  like 
a transparent  coloured  lithograph,  with  a 
landscape  background,  and  yet  is  over- 
shadowed by  a conventional  canopy  of  Late 
Gothic  foliage.  This  latter  portion  of  the 
work,  by  the  bye,  is  very  good  of  its  class, 
pearly  in  tint,  and  well  drawn.  In  the  south- 
east staircase,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gibbs  has  a 
large  semi-circular-headed  window,  filled  with 
a transparent  picture  of  our  Saviour  receiving 
little  children.  We  can  only  repeat  that  such 
treatment  in  stained  glass  is  wrong.  Land- 
scaj^es  are  falsified  by  black  lead  lines  creeping 
along  the  outlines  of  hills.  The  colour  in 
this  particular  example  is  very  indifferent,  and 
not  improved  by  the  glaring  red  in  the  top 
of  the  Renaissance  framework,  and  this  portion 
of  the  work,  affecting  equally  corrupt  archi- 
tecture, is  clumsy  and  heavy  in  the  extreme. 
Discordant  and  violent  colour  mars  the  three- 
light  window  by  Lavers,  Barraud,  and  West- 
lake,  in  the  left-hand  compartment  of  the 
same  staircase.  The  subject  that  is  treated 
in  this  specimen  is  the  Crucifixion.  The 
drawing  is  moderately  good,  and  the  treat- 
ment as  regards  the  material  is  unobjection- 
able, but  the  canopy  work  is  coarse  in  out- 
line and  detail,  and  violent  and  disconnected 
in  colour.  No.  2,391  is  a Renaissance  window, 
occupying  the  remaining  compartment  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  staircase.  The 
design  is  by  F.  W.  Moody,  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars. 
Here  an  architectural  composition,  with  the 
central  portion  in  persioective,  but  from  a 
point  of  sight  no  spectator  can  place  him- 
self at,  stands  out  against  a sky  stratified 
like  a slate  quarry.  In  front  of  the  temple  a 
Roman  emperor  of  strangely-short  propor- 
tions, and  clad  in  red  and  rose,  is  executing  a 
sort  oi pas-de-deux  with  an  allegorical  female, 
whose  train  is  upheld  by  a pair  of  naked  in- 
fants engaged  in  some  animated  discussion, 
while  two  excited  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
are  vainly  striving  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  principal  performers  to  control  or  re- 
strain their  eccentric  proceedings.  In  a sort 
of  apartment  disclosed  below  some  brilliantly- 
coloured  scrimmage  is  represented,  with  blue 
legs  and  yellow  arms  in  violent  action,  the 
purport  whereof  we  failed  to  perceive. 

The  north  - west  staircase  has  another 
powerful  and  portentous  transparency  in  the 
centre  compartment,  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  and  Westlake.  The  subject 
is,  apparently,  the  angel  appearing  to  the 
three  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre.  The  kneeling 
figure  is  well  drawn,  fresh  and  harmonious  in 
colour,  and  would  be  well  if  painted  in  an 
opaque  material,  and  no  great  exception  need 
be  taken  to  the  other  standing  figures  had 
they  also  been  so  painted.  But  the  violent 
unshaded  ruby  of  the  virgin’s  nimbus  and 
angel’s  wings  would  spoil  any  picture.  F or  the 
distracting  Renaissance  architectural  border 
work  we  have  no  commendation,  and  any 
merits  the  pictime  itself  may  have  are  neu- 
ti’alised  by  the  contempt  shown  throughout 
to  all  the  proprieties  of  glass  painting.  Night- 
mare-like groups  of  ill-drawn  figures  in  hor- 
rible colours,  sent  by  Messrs  Cox  & Son, 
disfigure  the  windows  at  the  sides  of  this 
staircase,  and  their  toleration  by  the  authori- 
ties speaks  little  for  their  discernment, 
hlessrs.  Cox  & Son  have  been  more  fortunate 
in  the  artist  they  have  employed  for  their 
window  which  occupies  the  central  opening 
in  the  south-west  staircase.  For  domes- 
tic work  this  is  an  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive example.  The  wide,  semi-circular- 
headed window  is  divided  into  nine  ob- 
long panels  below  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  and  three  above.  The  former  are 
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counterchangcd  with  .alternate  designs  of 
■delicate  and  snhdued  colouring,  with  circular 
and  oblong  panels  respectively  in  the  centres, 
with  groups  of  birds  and  plants  touched  with 
gold.  But  the  centi-al  panel  of  all  has  a nice 
and  rightly-treated  coloured  group  of  two 
damsels  gardening.  The  upper  part  of  the; 
window  is  not  so  good,  nor  does  it  seem  by 
the  same  artist.  Here  a seated  figure  holds 
some  apples  in  a cloth,  and  is  placed  before  a 
background  of  blue,  bordered  with  conven- 
tional foliage.  We  are  gla<l  to  be  able  con- 
scientiously to  commend  this  design,  and  wish 
we  were  favoured  by  the  n.ame  of  the  .artist, 
for  to  Messrs.  Cox  we  can  grant  little  credit, 
seeing  that  they  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  mouth.  This  south-western  staircase 
is  altogether  fortunate  in  the  reticence  of 
colour  displayed  in  all  its  windows.  The  side 
openings  are  filled  respectively  by  works  by 
J.  Gamble,  execrated  by  Messrs.  Powell  and 
by  Mr.  hloody  and  assistants,  and  contri- 
buted by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Their  merits  are  negative,  and  consist  mainly  in 
that  they  are  not  obtrusive,  being  principally 
in  grissaille  ; what  colour  there  is  introduced 
we  regal'd  only  with  satisfaction,  inasmuch 
that  there  is  so  little  of  it ; and  for  the 
fantastic  arabesques  and  Renaisssince  archi- 
tectural portions  we  care  less  than  nothing. 
The  figures  in  Mr.  Moody’s  window  are  in- 
jured by  the  lead  lining,  for  though  only 
delicately  shaded,  they  are  shaded  as  figures 
upon  glass  should  not  be. 

In  the  south-west  galleries.  Room  24,  are 
some  ornamental  glass  transparencies, . ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham, 
noticeable  as  examples  of  what  to  avoid,  and 
some  glass  manufactured  by  Mr.  Rust,  which 
shows  what  wonderfully  beautiful  material  is 
ready  to  the  h.and  of  our  glass  painters. 
Would  that  they  knew  how  and  when  to 
use  it ! J.  P.  S. 


LONDON : ITS  COMBIERCIAL  CENTRES, 

AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  THE 
VALUE  OF  LAND. 

A VALUABLE  paper  with  this  title  wiis  read 
by  Mr.  E.  I’Anson,  F.R.I.B.A.  (than  whom, 
perhaps,  no  one  is  better  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subject)  before  the  members  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors  on  Monday,  the  22nd  ult,  Mr.  R.  H.all, 
President,  in  the  chair.  After  a vivid  and  interest- 
ing historical  sketch  of  London  as  it  was  fifty-five 
years  ago,  and  of  the  many  subsequent  changes  in 
the  architectural  aspects  of  the  metropolis,  he  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  localities  where  the  chief 
branches  of  commerce  and  industry  were  and  are 
carried  on,  and  having  done  tliis  verj'  ably,  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  influence  which  these 
great  centres  have  upon  the  value  of  property.  On 
this  branch  of  his  subject  he  said ; — 

To  be  in  a market  is,  we  all  know,  of  great  im- 
portance ; it  is  something  to  be  in  London,  itself 
one  vast  emporium  and  mart,  but  it  is  more  still  to 
be  in  the  market  itself.  For  this  reason,  the  land 
in  the  great  market  of  London — the  money  market 
— is  the  most  v.alu.able  land  in  London,  and  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  land  in  the  world.  What  do  we 
observe  now  in  the  hoarding  round  the  new  build- 
ing erecting  .at  the  corner  of  Queen  Victoria-street 
and  the  Poultry — little  boxes,  where  sellers  are 
estiiblished  in  the  vast  line  of  traffic  which  passes 
this  locality.  What  rent  they  p.ay,  I do  not  know ; 
but  I do  not  doubt  it  is  something  considerable  for 
mere  standing  room  in  the  midst  of  commercial 
London. 

Something  like  £40  per  superficial  foot  for  the 
freehold  is,  I believe,  the  highest  price  obtained  for 
land  in  this  great  centre,  but  this  is  an  exceptional 
case,  and  probably  about  £30  ma}’  be  stated  as  the 
average  maximum  value  which  ground  has  yet 
reached  in  the  very  heart  of  England’s  metropolis. 
This  large  value,  however,  extends  over  a very 
limited  area.  It  comprises  a piirt  of  Cornhill,  but 
hardlj'  extends  beyond  Finch-lane  to  the  eastward, 
or  westward  beyond  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  offices,  at  the  corner  of  Lom- 
bard-street and  Cornhill. 

The  highest  quoted  value  of  land  in  my  experi- 
ence was  in  Lombard-streei ; but,  as  before  stated, 
I consider  this  quite  exceptional.  Lombard-street 
itself,  in  its  best  part,  would  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  the  land  in  Cornhill;  whilst  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Cornhill  the  land  does  not  reach  a 


value  exceeding  one-third  of  its  maximum  value 
opposite  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Taking,  as  I do,  the  Royal  Exchange  as  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  London,  it  is  in  this  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  that  land  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum value.  If  we  go  either  eastward  or  westward 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  the  value  of  land  rapidly 
declines ; eastward,  at  the  end  of  Cornhill,  it  is 
already  only  worth  about  one-half  (10s.)  a foot  what 
it  is  worth  at  the  Roy.al  Exchange.  If  we  cross 
over  Bishopsgate-street  the  value  decreases  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  maximum  (5s.),  and  when  we  get 
as  far  e.ast  as  the  Minories  the  land  there  has  almost 
reached  its  minimum  value  in  the  City  of  London. 

In  Bishopsgate-street  IVithin,  where  .are  to  be 
found  the  great  commercial  houses  of  Baring 
Brothers,  Antony  Gibbs  and  Co.,  and  one  or  two 
more  barge  mercantile  firm.s,  the  value  of  land  is 
about  intermediate  between  its  value  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Cornhill  and  the  western  end  of  Leadenhall- 
street. 

Proceeding  in  another  direction,  along  the  line  of 
Lombard-street,  the  land  here  retains  its  value  more 
nearly  through  its  entire  length  than  it  does  in 
Cornhill  and  elsewhere.  Lombard-street  is  in  the 
line  of  thoroughfare  to  the  great  commercial  centres 
of  colonial  trade,  and,  with  Fenchurch-street,  may 
be  taken  at  about  one-third,  or  somewhat  less  of  the 
maximum  v.alue,  falling  to  about  one-fourth,  or 
even  one-fifth,  as  it  approaches  Alark-lane  ; beyond 
that  point  it  passes  the  commercial  centres,  and 
ra])idly  falls  in  value. 

There  are  now  two  great  lines  of  thoroughfare 
tending  westward,  one  leading  along  Cheapside  and 
Ludgate-hm  to  the  Strand,  and  the  other  along 
New  Queen  Victori.a-street  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. On  the  former  thoroughfare,  about  as  far 
west  as  Buckler.sbury,  the  traffic  is  the  densest  in 
London,  as  computed  by  Mr.  'William  Hajavood,  the 
Engineer  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and 
referred  to  in  a masterly  pamphlet  drawn  up  by  him, 
urging  the  necessity  of  opening  up  new  thorough- 
fares in  the  City. 

As  far  west  as  Bucklersbury,  the  land  in  the 
Poultry,  especially  on  the  south  side  of  the  street, 
attains  very  nearly  its  maximum  value.  A very 
recent  letting,  at  the  corner  of  New  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  will  attest  this  assertion.  Beyond  Bucklers- 
bury the  price  gradually  falls.  I have  hardly  any 
data  precise  enough  to  give  an  exact  proportion,  but 
I am,  probably,  safe  in  saying  that  along  the 
western  part  of  Cheapside  and  (as  far  as  the  western 
end  goes)  of  Ludgate-hill,  that  the  land  hardly 
realises  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  maximum  value. 
iVlong  the  Strand,  as  far  as  Charing-cross,  about 
one-sixth  is,  prob.ably,  the  percentage,  although, 
perba2rs,  this  is  rather  low  for  corner  situations. 

If  we  t.ake  the  new  line  of  Queen  Victoria-street, 
from  the  Mansion  House  to  Blackfriars,  there  have 
already  been  sufficient  dealings  in  the  land  border- 
ing on  the  street  to  prove  that  the  value  rapidlj' 
declines  in  proportion  as  we  leave  the  great  centres 
of  value  and  commerce.  The  extreme  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  street  fully  maintains  the  maximum 
value  ; but  it  falls  to  about  one-half  a very  short 
distance  westward,  and  from  one-fourtli  to  one-fifth 
at  the  western  end  of  the  street. 

If  we  follow  the  line  of  Cheapside  in  the  direction 
of  Holborn,  the  v.alue  of  land  still  decreases  as  we 
go  westward,  until — notwithstanding  the  impetus 
given  by  the  magnificent  viaduct,  which  now  blots 
out  what  was  for  long  that  great  disgrace  to  Loudon, 
the  Holborn  valley — the  land  hardly  realises  one- 
fourth  of  the  maximum  value;  although  in  one 
instance  (a  corner  plot)  it  reaches  about  one-tMrd. 

Southward  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the  narrow 
lanes  which,  until  they  were  cut  in  two  by  the 
opening  of  King  "William-street  in  1831,  were  very 
unimportant  thoroughfares,  the  land  reaches  about 
one-third  of  its  maximum  price,  until  at  the  southern 
end  of  these  lanes,  next  the  river’s  bank,  its  value 
does  not  much  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  maximum, 
and  that  only  in  the  irortions  nearest  to  London- 
bridge  on  the  west. 

Northward  of  the  Roy.al  Exchange,  exceirt  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Bank — that  is  to  say,  in 
Bartholomew-lane,  Throgmorton-street,  Lotkbury, 
and  Tokenhouse-yard,  which  are  in  close  ijroximity 
to  the  money  market — the  land  does  not  exceed  about 
one-half  of  the  highest  value,  and  beyond  that  it 
rapidly  falls,  until,  in  Finsbury,  it  realises  not  more 
than  from  one-tifteenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  full 
value. 

In  Bishopsgate-street  Without  the  value  faUs 
rajridly,  and  in  the  small  streets  running  westward 
out  of  Bishopsgate-street,  such  as  Sun-street  and 
Skinner-street,  houses  and  shops  were,  until  quite 
recently,  when  their  value  has  been  somewhat  im- 
jiroved  by  the  passage  of  the  North  London  Rail- 


way, letting  at  rents  almo.st  as  low  as  the  most 
distant  parts  of  London. 

There  has  .always  been,  and  still  exists,  an  .almost 
unreason.able  diflerence  in  the  value  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  and  tliat  iqron  the  north  side. 
In  the  best  thoroughf.nres.  land  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Thames  scarcely  realises  one-lifteenth  or  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  maximum  value  of  City  land,  and 
when  at  only  .a  moderate  distance  from  the  river, 
and,  indeed,  when  close  upon  it,  it  hardly  goes  beyond 
one-fortieth  of  the  maximum — viz.,  about  Gd.  a foot. 
Immediately  adjoining,  however,  the  south  end  of 
London-bridge  the  land  changed  ownershi])  by  the 
acre  at  something  over  tlie  highest  proportionate 
rate  I have  just  referred  to,  and  in  the  line  of  New' 
Southwark-street,  in  one  favourable  corner  plot,  it 
reached  six-twentieths  of  the  full  \'alue. 

These  statements  of  value,  most  of  which  are 
founded  upon  my  own  personal  experience,  I,  how- 
ever, only  offer  to  j'ou  as  approximate.  There  must 
always  be  exceptional  conditions,  such  as  corner 
sites,  aspect,  light,  convenience  of  access,  suitability 
for  special  buildings,  uon-li,ability  to  interference  by 
adjoining  owners,  and  so  on,  as  well  as  the  jmessing 
necessities  and  prodigality  of  some  of  the  great 
houses  of  business  requiring  extension  of  accommo- 
dation, which  considerably  Influence  the  value  of 
property  in  certain  localities. 

Besides  the  great  lines  of  thoroughfare  I have 
referred  to,  converging  towards  the  central  point  of 
importance  and  value,  there  are  also,  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  other  centres  or  foci  of 
value,  which  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than  those  I 
have  already  enumerated.  For  example,  I have 
recently  heard  of  land,  in  the  centre  of  the  Man- 
chester trade  or  market,  being  valued  as  high  as  the 
land  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  within  how  short 
a distance  the  value  of  land  varies.  For  instance, 
in  Friday-.street  the  maximum  v.ilue  of  land 
is  asked  and  obtained  ; but  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  that  spot, — in  Monkwell-street,  for 
inst.ance, — its  value  f,alls  to  one-eighth  of  the  maxi- 
mum. And  in  the  ohl  City  lanes  intersected  by 
King  William-street,  there  is  a very  notable  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  land  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  side  of  that  thoroughf.ore. 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
value  of  land  in  the  City  may  be  stated  as  about  1 
to  20 ; for  I take  20s.  a foot  to  be  now  about  the 
maximum  value,  and  Is.  a foot  as  about,  although 
not  quite,  the  minimum.  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  land  let  for  residential  purposes  in  the 
most  fashionable  di.stricts  of  western  London  does 
not  reach  more  than  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  maximum  value  of  land  in  the  City  proper. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  vast  differences  in 
the  value  of  property  which  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  last  half  century.  It  would  not,  I 
think,  be  at  all  excessive  to  say  that,  in  the  localities 
comprised  within  the  before  named  markets,  the 
value  of  land  has  at  least  doubled  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  that  in  the  more  important  trade 
centres  within  the  City  of  London  it  has  been  fully 
quadruirled. 

I have  purposely  refrained  from  alluding,  byname, 
to  any  case  ; but  one  special  instance  occurs  to  me 
in  illustr.ation  of  my  rem.arks.  The  H.anseatic  towns 
had,  from  a very  early  pieriod,  a wharf  in  Upper 
Thames-street,  near  London-bridge,  called  the  Steel 
Yard.  Here,  shut  in  within  their  own  walls,  they 
had  their  own  mercantile  centre  and  depot  for  goods, 
just  las,  I believe,  is  still  the  custom  in  Chinese 
cities.  The  jnece  of  ground  covered  just  60,000 
feet  superficial.  The  Hamburghers,  to  whom  the 
Steel  Yard  belonged,  sold  this  ground,  through  their 
engineer,  Mr.  Lindley  (who  has  done  much  to  raise 
the  town  of  Hamburg  from  the  ruin  in  which  it 
was  plunged  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  1842),  for 
exactly  £1  a foot,  or  just  what  I now  t.ake  to  be  the 
minimum  value  of  laud  in  the  Citaa  This  was  not 
more  than  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  a few  years 
since  it  was  sold  for,  I believe,  £3  a foot.  The  site 
of  the  Steel  Yard  is  now  covered  bj'  Hawkshaw’s 
City  terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway. 

I have  no  sufficient  data  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  land  in  other  great  cities  to  which  I can 
refer,  so  as  to  quote  figures,  but  I have  a general 
imijression  that  land  in  London  has  arrived  at  no 
excessive  value  as  compared  with  other  localities, 
and  that  it  is  a value  which,  so  long,  as  we  remain 
a commercial  country,  will  be  maintained,  and  even 
increased. 

I can  quote  some  instances  of  the  value  of  land 
in  Paris.  The  land  in  the  new  street  from  the  Place 
de  rOpera  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  was  sold,  in  1869, 
at  from  £68  to  £72  per  square  m^tre  for  corner 
plots,  or  from  £6  6s.  to  £7  jrer  foot,  taking  10  feet 
superficial  to  equal  a metre.  On  the  Boulevards  the 
land,  however,  only  fetched,  at  the  same  time,  £5  a 
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foot ; but  these  prices  are,  by  no  means,  I believe, 
the  highest  prices  for  land  which  have  beeu  obtained 
in  Paris.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  (viz.,  round  the 
Bourse),  aud  upon  the  inner  Boulevards,  land 
realises,  if  I recollect  rightly,  quite  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  land  in  London. 

At  New  York  I believe  the  same  condition  of 
things  prevails ; and,  two  or  tlu-ee  years  ago,  I was 
not  a little  surprised  to  find  wh.at  a high  price  land 
realised  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  midst  of  the 
commercial  centres  of  that  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  very  commercial,  city. 

When  we  reflect  that  whilst  in  the  year  1811  our 
whole  population  did  not  exceed  twent}'  millions, 
and  that  of  London  was  under  one  and  a-half 
millions,  whilst  at  the  present  time  the  population  of 
London  probably  reaches  to  nearly  four  millions 
and  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  some- 
thing like  thirty  millions,  whilst  the  amount  of  gold 
in  circulation  has  very  largely  increased,  especially 
since  its  discovery  in  Australia  and  California,  and 
wherever  land  remains  the  same  in  quantity  (a  re- 
mark which  strongly  applies  to  the  commercial  centre 
of  London),  it  is  almost  a natural  consequence  that 
the  value  of  land  in  London,  and  more  especially  in 
its  great  commercial  centres,  should  have  increased 
in  the  proportion  which  it  has  done. 

The  confined  area  within  which  business  is  trans- 
acted in  the  City,  and  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  population  which  is  continually  going  on,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  displacement  of  certain  trade 
centres  and  a consequent  variation  in  the  values  of 
property.  Some  of  these  changes  may  be  already 
anticipated  by  a consideration  of  what  has  occurred 
in  analagous  cases;  but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  foretell,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  what  di- 
rection the  exodus  will  take  place,  and  what  ma}’’ 
be  the  extent  of  the  land  which  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  ever-growing  population. 

AYere  it  possible  to  forecast  what  will  be  the 
future  centres  of  value,  or  to  define  what  will  become 
the  great  lines  of  traffic,  we  might,  there  is  no  doubt, 
make  a very  practical  use  of  this  knowledge.  The 
very  complex  social  system  under  which  we  live, 
the  force  of  habit  and  a complacency  which  makes 
us  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  effect  changes  or  improvements, 
and  the  partial  manner  in  which  nearly  all  altera- 
tions are  carried  out  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
predict,  with  any  certaint}',  the  effect  of  such  iJtera- 
tions  upon  the  value  of  land  within  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

That  some  important  changes  are  inevitable  may 
be  Inferred  from  the  extraordinary  development  that 
has  taken  place  in  some  branches  of  trade,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  almost  total  collapse  of  some  of 
the  most  important  industries  upon  which  we  for- 
merly relied. 

As  an  instance  of  the  changes  which  affect  us, 
may  be  mentioned  our  trade  with  the  colony  of 
Australia,  which  has  sprung  up  entirely  during  the 
present  century,  and  has  now  assumed  very  remark- 
able proportions. 

I may  cite  the  removal  of  Smithfield  Market  from 
the  middle  of  London,  which  caused  considerable 
disturbance  to  business,  affected  the  value  of  land 
to  some  extent,  and  caused,  probably,  some  cases  of 
individual  hardship  in  consequence  of  the  value  of 
ground  having  declined  for  a time ; but  the  erection 
of  the  New  Meat  Market,  and  the  alterations  which 
have  been  effeeted  in  the  neighbourhood,  have 
once  more  raised  the  character  of  the  site,  and  in  all 
probability  rents  are  now  higher  in  Smithfield  than 
they  were  before  the  removal  of  the  market.  The 
planting  of  the  market  at  Islington  has  largely  tended 
to  the  development  of  the  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  preservation  of  a large  unoccupied 
space  is  no  doubt  beneficial  in  a populous  overcrowded 
locality. 

The  transfer  of  the  meat  market  from  its  ancient 
habitat  in  Newgate-street  to  the  handsome  and 
commodious  building  in  Smithfield  which  it  now 
occupies  has  also,  to  some  extent,  influenced  the 
value  of  land  in  the  former  locality,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  area  of  the  old  market  will  be 
rapidly  absorbed  by  other  trades  in  the  vicinity 
(probably  by  the  bookselling  trade),  and  a proper 
equilibrium  established. 

The  removal  of  public  offices  from  the  interior  of 
the  City  to  the  more  western  part  of  London  has 
tended  to  relieve  the  plethora  of  population,  which, 
at  times,  threatens  to  choke  the  City.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  Government  of  India  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  Crown  in  1855,  by  the  Act 
21  &22  Viet.  c.  106,  rendered  the  East  India  House 
in  Leaden  hall-street  unnecessary,  and  its  site  became 
available  for  the  erection  of  offices. 

The  Excise  Office,  in  Old  Broad-street,  which  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Gresham  College  in  1774,  was, 
in  the  same  manner,  removed  to  Somerset  House,  on 


the  incorporation  of  the  Board  of  Excise  with  that 
of  Stamps  and  Taxes  in  1840,  and  the  Old  Excise 
Office  was  converted  into  offices  and  re-named  Gres- 
ham House. 

The  South  Sea  House  is  another  example  of  a 
somewhat  similar  transformation,  a portion  of  the 
premises  being  occupied  by  the  Oriental  Banking 
Corporation,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Baltic  Coffee 
House  and  sale-rooms. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  premises  in  Fen- 
church-street,  after  having  remained  unlet  for  a con- 
siderable time,  have  been  recently  let,  and  converted 
into  private  business  offices. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  remove  the  Royal 
Mint  from  its  present  position  on  Tower  Hill,  to  some 
more  convenient  locality,  and  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment has  been  suggested  as  a fitting  spot.  This 
matter,  however,  is  for  the  present  in  abeyance. 

AA  hatever  changes  have  occurred,  or  may  super- 
vene, in  other  departments  of  commerce,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  money  market  will  always 
remain  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, little  reason  to  fear  that  the  value  of  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  and  the  Royal 
Exchange  will  suffer  any  diminution.  Cornhill,  and 
the  streets  in  its  vicinity,  must  always  be  the  centre 
of  London,  and  the  centre  of  business  activity,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  any  alteration,  short  of  a politi- 
cal cataclysm,  liitherto  happily  unknown  in  this 
country,  which  could  in  way  deteriorate  from  its 
value.  The  recent  removals  of  the  capital  of  Italy 
from  Turin  to  Florence,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  possible  abandonment  of  Paris,  are,  no 
doubt,  suggestive  facts,  but  I venture  to  think  that, 
so  far  as  we  can  form  any  opinion  of  future  events, 
London  will  always  remain  the  centre  of  imperial 
British  commerce,  and  the  City  of  London  the  focus 
of  commercial  activity. 

All  the  statements  I have  made  with  regard  to 
comparative  values  have  been  founded  upon  know- 
ledge acquired  in  my  own  practice  and  experience. 

I have  hardly  felt  at  liberty  to  cite  the  particular 
data  upon  which  I rely  for  the  facts  contained  in  my 
paper  to-night ; bnt  my  chief  object  has  been  not  to 
state  precise  values  in  particular  districts,  but  to 
point  out  the  really  intelligible  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  value  of  land  in  certain  localities,  subject 
to  special  and  constantly  shifting  circumstances, 
which,  as  you  all  well  know,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  every  instance. 


MORE  PUBLIC  STATUES  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

1 1 1HERE  have  just  been  issued  copies  of  a Treasury 
-L  Minute  appointing  a committee  to  report  on 
open  air  spaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palace  of 
AVestminster  available  for  statues  of  statesmen, 
and  of  the  report  of  the  said  committee.  The  com- 
mittee on  appointment  were  requested  to  report  as 
to — 1st.  The  open-air  spaces  advantageously  avail- 
able in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Palace  of  AYest- 
minster  for  the  statues  of  statesman.  2.  The  number 
of  statues  which  such  spaces  ought  to  accommodate, 
“ regard  being  had  to  all  the  considerations  derivable 
from  the  laws  of  art  which  go  to  determine  the 
question.”  3,  The  manner  in  which  these  spaces 
might  progressively  be  occupied  by  new  statues  from 
time  to  time  without  presenting  the  appearance  of 
mutilated  or  incomplete  arrangements ; and  4.  The 
rules  as  to  the  size  of  the  statues,  or  other  particulars 
which  ought,  in  their  judgment,  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
with  a view  to  the  ultimate  exhibition  of  an  effec- 
tive and  harmonious  whole.  The  committee  express 
their  opinion  that  the  only  open-air  spaces  at  present 
available  for  the  statues  of  statesmen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  the  two 
gardens  in  Parliament-square,  opposite  the  gateways 
of  New  Palace-yard,  aud  if  the  central  avenue 
between  them  were  widened  from  20ft.,  its  present 
width,  to  28ft.,  ten  statues  could  be  comfortably 
accommodated  there,  without  crowding.  In  addition 
to  this  site,  the  four  truncated  angles  of  the  square 
would  afford  suitable  positions  for  eight  more  statues, 
and  when  the  proposed  clearances  are  effected  in  Old 
Palace-yard  aud  Abingdon-street,  other  sites  for 
statues  may  become  available  ; but,  as  the  committee 
truly  remark,  it  is  hardly  requisite  at  present  to 
take  tliis  point  into  consideration,  for,  although  they 
have  indicated  sites  for  eighteen  statues,  they  are 
given  to  understand  that  only  four  statues  are,  or 
will  be  shortly,  available;  indeed,  they  seem  to  anti- 
cipate that  some  little  time  will  elapse  before  a suffi- 
cient number  of  statues  will  be  found  to  till  up  the 
gardens  in  Parliament-square.  They  evidently, 
however,  do  not  wish  to  give  offence  by  alluding  to 
the  present  dearth  of  statesmen,  for  they  suggest 
that  six  pedestals  should  be  at  once  provided — the 
empty  pedestals  to  be  surmounted  by  vases  of 
flowers,  until  statesmen  are  found  to  fill  them.  AVith 


regard  to  the  dimensions  of  bronze  statues  to  be 
erected  in  Parliament-street  Gardens,  the  committee 
.are  of  opinion  that  they  should,  as  a general  rule,  be 
one  half  larger  than  life  size — in  other  words,  the 
statue  of  a man  6ft.  high  in  life  would  be  9ft. ; one 
5ft.  Gin.  8ft.  3in.,  and  so  in  proportion.  These 
dimensions  to  be  inclusive  of  the  plinth  of  about 
5in.  on  which  the  statues  should  stand.  To  make 
all  of  a uniform  height  appears  to  the  committee 
undesirable,  as  they  consider  it  preferable  to  retain 
approxim,ately  at  least  the  same  variety  of  height 
as  exists  in  life,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  the 
committee  are  right  in  this  view,  for  great  statesmen 
are  often  diminutive  men  in  private  life. 


ARCHITECTURAIi  & ARCH2EOLOGICAX. 

SOCIETIES. 

RoyAI  AllCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  ArchsBological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  ye.ar  1871  will 
commence  at  Cardiff  on  the  25th  of  July,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  presidents 
of  sections  will  be : — Antiquities,  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven  ; Architecture,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark ; History,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman. 

The  Northern  Architectural  Students’ 
Society. — The  second  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  31st  ultimo,  at  the  Literary 
' aud  Philosophical  Society’s  looms,  Newcastle-ou- 
Tyne.  This  brought  the  winter  session  to  a close. 
The  president  (Mr.  AV.  L.  Newcombe)  delivered  an 
address,  setting  forth,  among  other  mattei’S,  the  de- 
sirability of  popularising  the  art  of  architecture,  con- 
cluding with  a few  words  to  the  members,  en- 
couraging them  to  renewed  exertions  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  profession.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
read  aud  ordered  to  bo  printed,  together  with  the 
treasurer’s  statement  as  to  the  finances  of  the 
Societ}’.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  then  took  place,  with  the  following  results  > 
President,  Mr.  AY.  L.  Newcombe ; vice-president, 
Mr.  AY.  H.  S.  Thompson ; hon.  sec.  and  treasurer,. 
Mr.  Joseph  Oswald;  coimnittee,  Messrs.  Bedlington, 
Oliver,  Reed,  and  Thornhill.  The  out-door  meetings 
of  the  Society  duiing  the  summer  will  shortly 
commence. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  So- 
ciety.— The  members  and  their  friends,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  tliirty,  assembled  on  Saturday  week, 
and  started  in  two  drags  to  Ensham,  for  their  third 
excursion  this  term.  On  their  arrival  they  inspected 
the  remains  of  the  village  cross.  Mr.  James  Parker 
gave  a brief  account  of  the  early  history  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey.  Of  all 
the  towns  and  villages  within  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oxford,  Ensham  is  tho  first  which  wo 
find  mentioned  in  any  historical  record.  Of  tho 
buildings,  beyond  the  traces  of  foundations  to  thee 
west  of  the  church,  nothing  is  now  remaining.  Mr. 
.J.  H.  Parker  then  described  the  church,  which  is  a 
building  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  fifteenth 
century  addition  of  the  north  aisle  ; the  alteration 
of  the  piers  of  the  south  aisle,  which  are  of  singular 
oblong  plan ; and  the  restoration  of  the  west  end  and 
addition  of  a tower,  situated  at  the  west  end  of  tho 
north  aisle.  Some  of  the  windows  are  remarkable, 
but  the  aspect  of  the  church  is  stili  much  marred 
by  the  presence  of  unsightly  galleries.  On  pro- 
ceeding to  Stanton  Harcourt,  the  Rev.  AY.  P.  AYalsh, 
vicar,  received  the  party  at  the  church.  The  nave 
contains  a doorway  and  window  showing  its  twelfth 
century  origin.  The  central  tower,  with  the  vaulting 
beneath,  and  the  two  transepts,  as  well  as  the  chan- 
cel, are  all  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  specimens  of  that  ago  of  any  parish  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  The  arrangement  of  the 
windows  in  triplets,  and  the  curious  thhteenth  cen- 
tury wood  screen,  were  pointed  out,  as  well  as  several 
other  interesting  features.  The  party  then  visited 
the  private  chapel,  and  ascended  Pope’s  tower, 
visiting  tho  room  in  which  he  wrote.  Afterwards 
they  went  to  the  kitchen,  many  ascending  to  the 
top  to  examine  the  mode  of  attaching  the  ancient 
“ luffer  ” board  by  which  the  draft  tor  the  smoke  was- 
reguiated.  Throughout  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  acted  as 
cicerone.,  iecturing  on  tho  several  details  as  they 
were  passed  in  view.  On  returning,  the  party  stopped 
to  visit  the  interesting  church  of  Oassington.  This 
church,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  is  a Norman 
structure  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  the- 
corbel  table  aud  pai-apet  remaining  very  perfect,  and 
tho  chancel  retaining  the  origmal  vaulting.  The 
Spiro  has  been  added  to  the  Norman  tower,  and 
windows  inserted  in  the' Norman  walis  in  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  The  west  window  of  the  same 
period  is  a curious  histance  of  the  approach  of  the 
foreign  Flamboyant  tracery. 


Preston,  Lanoashhe,  is  at  last  to  have  a new 
railway  station  and  adjuncts.  The  affah  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  various  companies  con- 
cerned, aud  will  be  open  for  tenders  as  soon  as  the 
drawings,  specifications,  and  quantities — now  rapidly 
preparing  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  Axon,  the 
North  Union  Railway  Company’s  engineer — are  com- 
pleted. 
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Jfnnutitre  mi^  J^coratiou. 

GILDING  AND  ORNAJIENTING  ON  GLASS. 

BY  AN  EXPEBIENCED  WORKMAN. 

(^Continued  from  page  393.) 

SOTjIT)  gilt  or  gold  grounds  are  much  used 
for  window  plates  and  glass  signs  for  all 
purposes,  and  when  the  gold  is  uniform  in 
solidity  of  surface,  and  of  a bright  clear 
burnish,  the  effect  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
brilliancy.  There  are  two  methods  of  paint- 
ing on  gold  grounds,  namely,  by  first  paint- 
ing the  letters  or  ornament  upon  the  glass, 
and  then  gilding  the  ground ; but  there  are 
numerous  objections  to  this  method,  although 
it  is  much  practised.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  not  able  to  make  the  edges  of  the  letters 
or  ornament  as  sharp  and  clean  cut  as  they 
ought  to  be  ; and  secondly,  when  we  gild  the 
ground  we  find  that  there  is  a sort  of  greasy 
exudation  from  the  paint  which  injures  the 
burnish  of  the  gold,  and  thus  we  have  an 
imperfect  work.  We  have  invariably  found 
it  best  in  all  cases  to  gild  the  ground  first 
solid,  and  pounce  or  trace  on  the  ornament 
or  letters,  then  paint  in  the  ground  with  the 
Brimswick  black  or  other  backing,  leaving 
the  ornament  uncovered ; when  dry  and 
hard  we  wash  the  gold  off  the  omament  and 
letters.  We  thus  produce  sharp  and  clear 
outlines,  better  in  every  respect  than  by  any 
other  method.  We  can,  of  course,  now  pro- 
ceed to  paint  in  the  letters  or  ornament  solid 
black  or  in  tints  of  colour,  as  may  be  desir- 
able. The  outline  being  secured,  no  after- 
manipulation can  interfere  with  it,  which 
leaves  us  at  much  greater  liberty  to  mix  and 
blend  the  colours  than  we  othemise  could 
do,  which  in  practice  will  be  found  to  be  a 
great  advantage.  Much  care  and  experience 
is  required  in  the  mixing,  laying  on,  and 
manipulating  the  transparent  shading  and 
grounds  in  this  kind  of  glass  painting. 
Varnish  colours  are  a necessity,  inasmuch  as 
there  being  no  suction  or  granular  surface 
for  the  paint  to  hold  to,  oil  colour  does  not 
harden,  and  is  liable  to  blister  and  peel  off. 
Richly  coloured  grounds  may  be  produced 
by  first  glazing  or  coating  the  glass  with  a 
transparent  colour,  in  varnish  first,  and  then 
laying  on  a solid  colour  on  the  back.  This 
solid  colour  may  be  put  on  either  in  dis- 
temper colours  or  in  varnish  colours.  Ultra- 
marine  blue,  burnt  sienna,  madder  lakes,  and 
any  of  the  other  lakes  make  good  glazing 
colours  for  this  purpose.  The  ultramarine 
blue  and  sienna  will  require  to  be  used  with 
a sufficient  quantity  of  varnish  to  keep  them 
transparent,  the  ultramarine  especially  having 
a tendency  to  dry  of  a lighter  hue  than  it  will 
appear  when  first  mixed  with  the  varnish. 
We  have  named  distemper  grounds  for  glass, 
and  our  experience  has  proved  to  us  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  ground  is  not  exposed  to 
direct  contact  with  wet,  or  even  for  outside 
work  when  it  is  properly  protected,  dis- 
temper grounds  are  best,  and  will  stand  the 
variations  of  temperature  better  than  either 
varnish  or  oil  grounds.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  distemper  will  expand  and  contract, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with- 
out either  cracking  or  chipping,  and  this  will 
go  on  for  any  length  of  time  (that  is  to  say,  if 
the  distemper  is  properly  mixed) ; while 
varnish  colour  is  but  too  apt  to  both  crack 
and  peel  when  exposed  to  alternate  heat  and 
cold,  dry  and  damp,  and  the  longer  it  stays 
upon  the  glass  the  harder  it  gets,  and  the 
more  liable  it  becomes  to  crack  and  peel  and 
lose  its  hold.  For  all  white  or  other  light- 
coloured  grounds,  milk  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best  vehicle  for  mixing  with  the  best 
Paris  white,  dry  white  lead,  emerald  green, 
and  all  tints  of  colour  used  for  this  purpose  ; 
these  must  be  ground  in  water  to  a stiff  paste, 
then  thinned  to  a working  consistency  with 
milk,  -which  has  sufficient  binding  power  to 
fasten  the  colour  to  the  glass.  In  laying  on 
distemper  grounds  it  is  necessary  to  flow  on 
sufficient  colour  to  form  a solid  body,  as  it 


is  not  possible  to  put  on  more  than  one  coat 
by  reason  of  there  being  no  suction  in  the 
glass,  and  therefore  in  grounding,  the 
glass  should  be  laid  flat,  and  the  colour 
put  on  freely  with  a large  flat  camel- 
liair  tin  tool.  In  many  cases  the  colour 
may  be  poured  upon  the  glass  from  the 
pot,  the  glass  being  afterwards  moved 
about  until  the  colour  has  covered  the  whole 
of  the  surface  of  one  uniform  thickness  ; by 
this  means  we  obtain  a solid  and  even  ground. 
In  using  varnish  colours  it  will  frequently 
happen  that  the  ground  will  require  two  or 
three  coats  before  it  is  solid ; this  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  nature  and  amount 
of  body  the  colour  possesses  which  we  are 
using.  Solid  colour,  such  as  Indian  red,  and 
all  the  gradations  of  brown  and  chocolate, 
which  may  be  made  by  adding  black  to  Indian 
red  for  chocolate,  burnt  umber  to  Indian  red, 
black  and  Prussian  blue  and  Indian  red,  or 
the  immense  variety  of  bronze  colours  which 
may  be  made  by  a mixture  of  Indian  red, 
Brunswick  green,  and  ochre  or  orange 
chrome.  All  these  will  cover  and  appear 
solid  with  one  coat,  but  ultramarine  blue, 
emerald  green,  lakes,  and  all  pulpy  or  spongy 
colours  will  require  two  or  more  coats. 
Green,  lake  reds,  and  in  fact  all  transparent 
colours  when  merely  used  to  colour  or  tint 
white  lead,  may  be  made  to  cover  with  one 
coat,  but  even  in  these  cases  it  is  better  to 
give  two  coats. 

A bad  impression  as  to  the  durability  of 
this  kind  of  work  is  often  produced  by  care- 
lessness in  mixing  the  grounds,  and  insuffi- 
cient protection  afterwards.  Often  do  we 
see  examples  where  the  colour  and  gold  is 
partly  peeled  off  the  glass,  and  the  work  of 
course  has  to  be  redone.  As  we  have  before 
said,  gilding  on  glass  will  not  stand,  except 
it  be  protected  from  the  influence  of  alter- 
nate heat  and  cold,  damp  and  dryness,  there- 
fore we  would  advise  that  in  all  cases  where 
practicable,  the  work  should  have  another 
square  of  glass  glazed  at  the  back  of  the 
finished  work,  either  ground  glass  or  plain  ; 
we  may  by  this  means  hermetically  seal  up 
the  work  between  the  two,  and  thus  protect 
it  effectually  both  from  the  weather  and  from 
injury  in  cleaning.  Ground  glass  makes 
an  adniirable  background  for  gold  and  colour, 
without  obstructing  the  light,  and  beautiful 
illuminated  tablets  may  be  done  by  putting 
the  gold  capitals  and  ornaments  upon  one 
sheet  of  plain  glass,  and  the  colours  and  filling 
upon  another  sheet  of  ground  glass.  The 
colour  of  the  ground  glass  serves  for  the 
ground,  and  we  thus  obtain  a brilliancy  in 
the  gold,  and  that  flatness  and  deadness  in 
the  colours  which  we  could  not  possibly  get 
by  paiiiting  them  upon  the  plain  glass,  the 
two  glasses,  of  course,  forming  one  design, 
the  colours  being  painted  upon  the  ground 
side  of  the  glass,  and  the  two  being  glazed  in 
together,  if  put  into  a window  sash  ; but  if 
put  into  a frame  the  edges  of  the  two  glasses, 
when  put  together,  may  be  secured  by  cover- 
ing them  with  strips  of  calico,  saturated  with 
patent  knotting.  The  two  glasses  being 
placed  close  together,  these  strips  are  laid  on 
and  doubled  on  each  side,  and  when  they  get 
dry  and  hard  another  coat  of  the  knotting 
may  be  brushed  over  them,  and  thus  they 
will  be  secured  from  injury.  IVhen  gilding  is 
done  upon  large  squares  of  glass,  such  as 
shop  windows,  and  it  is  not  practicable  to 
cover  them  with  an  additional  square,  we 
have  found  the  best  plan,  wdien  the  letters  are 
written,  is  to  give  the  whole  of  the  letter  and 
ornament  one  or  two  coats  of  the  best  copal 
varnish,  covering  the  glass  to  the  extent  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  outline  of 
the  letter  or  ornament.  This,  if  allowed  to 
get  hard  before  being  disturbed,  will  protect 
the  work  for  a much  longer  period  than  any 
other  method  we  are  acquainted  with,  and,  of 
course,  the  light  is  not  interrupted  excepit  by 
the  letters  themselves. 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis many  beautiful  examples  of  glass  gilding 
and  lettering  may  be  observed  on  the  facias  of 


shop-fronts.  Many  of  these  are  on  gold  grounds 
with  black  letters  and  white  grounds  with 
gold  letters,  raised  or  made  to  imitate  letters 
of  wood,  which  stand  out  or  project  from  the 
surface.  We  will  not  stay  here  to  question 
the  taste  or  propriety  of  this  kind  of  Avork. 
Suffice  it  that  the  effect  is  good  and  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  and  that  it  serves  the  purpose 
for  Avhich  it  is  intended  and  made.  We  look 
upon  it  as  a conventional  rendering  of  a 
simple  effect.  jSIany  of  these  raised  and  shaded 
letters  are  excellently  done,  the  gradation 
of  colour  being  exquisitely  blended.  This  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner ; — After  the 
letters  are  written,  the  shadows,  or  rather 
the  raised  block,  is  marked  out  on  paper,  and 
placed  so  as  to  be  a guide  behind  the  glass. 
The  shades  which  are  to  be  blended  are  then 
laid  on  in  their  proper  places,  dark,  light, 
and  middle  shades  ; the  Avhole  is  then 
blended  one  into  the  other  with  the  badger- 
hair  softener,  or  a large  camel-hair  dabber. 
In  doing  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  keep  exactly  to  the  outline,  because 
all  the  straight  lines  may  be  cut  perfectly 
straight  with  the  chisel  and  straight-edge,  as 
before  described,  and  the  curves  may  be 
wiped  off  with  a clean  rag  or  chamois  leather 
while  the  colour  is  wet,  or  the  straight  lines 
may  be  cut  while  wet  by  using  a chisel  of  hard 
wood,  and  wiping  afterwards.  We  thus  pro- 
duce sharp  square  edges  or  lines,  which  can- 
not be  produced  by  auy  other  method.  When 
this  is  dry  the  parts  must  be  painted  in  with 
a solid  ground  colour  in  accordance  with  the 
colour  of  the  shading.  The  shading  may  be 
done  with  either  transparent  or  body  colours. 
If  done  with  transparent  colours,  tube  colours 
should  always  be  used,  being  finely  ground  and 
free  from  grit,  and  in  consequence  may  be  laid 
level,  which  is  a necessary  condition  of  success. 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  this  system  of 
gilding  as  applied  to  glass  by  hand  work 
alone,  but  it  has  also  a wide  application  in 
connection  with  printing  and  transferring 
from  copper  -plates.  A method  of  transferring 
from  engraved  copper  plates  to  glass  was 
registered  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  out- 
line and  shading  of  a design  were  strongly 
engraved  on  copper,  the  printing  colour 
being  made  Avith  linseed  oil  boiled  to  the 
consistency  of  a strong  jelly  when  cold,  finely 
ground  or  poAvdered  ivory  black  being  mixed 
with  the  oil  to  form  the  printing  ink.  The 
copper-plate  was  then  heated  on  a stove,  and 
the  ink  being  laid  upon  it  in  its  heated  state, 
became  thin  or  softened  by  the  heat,  and  Avas 
then  easily  pressed  into  the  lines  of  the 
engraving  by  a boss  or  dabber  made  for  the 
purpose ; the  superfluous  ink  or  colour  Avas 
then  taken  off  Avith  a broad-bladed  palette- 
knife,  leaving  the  lines  filled  with  the  ink.  A 
specially  prepared  paper  Avas  then  brushed 
over  Avith  a thin  Avash  of  soap-lees,  and 
Avhile  wet  laid  upon  the  copper-plate,  and 
quickly  covered  with  printers’  blanket,  the 
whole  being  then  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  an  ordinary  screAV  printing-press,  and 
Avhile  it  is  still  warm,  the  paper  is  taken  off, 
bringing  the  ink  with  it.  The  impression  is 
then  laid  upon  the  glass  to  be  ornamented, 
and  rubbed  Avell  Avith  the  hand  or  Avith  a 
rubber,  and  Avhen  it  l.as  stayed  some  time, 
the  printing  paper  is  then  AA'ashed  off  with  a 
sponge  and  Avater  ; this  is  now  put  into  a 
stove  to  harden.  It  may  then  be  cleaned 
and  coloured,  and  gilt  Avhereever  required. 

It  -will  be  at  once  evident  that  elaborate 
designs,  such  as  coats  of  arms,  ornaments, 
&c.,  may  be  thus  executed  Avithout  the  aid  of 
highly  skilled  labour ; that  is  to  say,  after  the 
design  is  put  upon  the  glass  ordinary  labour 
may" be  used  for  gilding  and  colouring  after- 
Avards,  under  efficient  superintendence,  of 
course,  and  thus  the  cost  of  such  works  may 
be  reduced  so  as  to  ensure  a Avide  application 
and  use.  Another  method  in  which  printing 
from  copper  may  be  used  on  gold  is  as 
folloAvs.  First  gild  the  object  to  be  orna- 
mented (AAdiich  may  be  a tea-tray)  Avith  leaf 
gold,  using  the  isinglass  size  as  a vehicle,  just 
as  if  it  were  for  gilding  on  glass,  but  the  size 
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may  be  used  a little  stronger.  The  ink  to  be 
used  must  be  mixed  so  that  it  will  not  get 
dry  and  hard,  but  in  such  a manner  that  tur- 
pentine will  liquefy  it.  The  impression  is 
taken  off  the  plate  in  the  manner  before 
described,  and  transferred  on  to  the  gold ; 
the  paper  is  washed  off,  and  then  the  super- 
fluous gold  is  removed  with  cotton-wool,  and 
left  perfectly  clean.  We  now  use  turpentine 
and  a soft  brush  to  remove  the  printing  ink, 
and  when  that  is  removed  the  design  will 
appear  in  gold,  having  a brilliant  burnish, 
much  brighter  than  if  the  ordinary  oil-size 
was  used  and  the  gold  laid  on  afterwards. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the 
copper  plates  have  to  be  engraved  in  a 
special  manner  for  this  work.  They  require 
to  be  cut  deeper  than  for  printing  upon 
paper,  in  order  that  a sufficient  quantity  of 
colour  may  be  conveyed  to  the  glass  or  gold,  to 
prevent  the  water  moving  it,  and  also  to 
avoid  bare  places,  for  except  the  gold  be 
covered  it  will  break  up  in  the  washing,  and 
for  broad  spaces  of  an  inch  wide  or  less  a par- 
ticular kind  of  cross  hatching  is  required,  so 
so  that  it  may  hold  and  print  a solid  mass  of 
colour.  The  mixing  of  the  colour  or  ink  will 
require  some  experience,  solidity  and  tenacity 
being  indispensable.  Many  attem'pts  have 
been  made  to  accomplish  this  object  by  means 
of  the  lithographic  process,  but  it  is  found 
that  we  cannot  carry  a sufficient  quantity  of 
colour  from  the  stone  to  the  glass  or  paper 
work  to  secure  the  gold,  or  to  print  upon  the 
glass,  and  therefore  the  lines  are  ragged,  and 
the  solid  or  broad  parts  pinholy.  It  will  be 
seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  there  is  a 
very  wide  field  for  the  application  of  this 
kind  of  decoration ; and  if  some  method 
could  be  found  or  invented  to  secure  two 
slabs  or  sheets  of  glass  permanently  together, 
holding  the  gold  and  decoration  thus  secured 
between  the  two,  we  should  have  a permanent 
means  of  decoration  for  our  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  which  the  architect  and  deco- 
rator might  use  with  advantage.  It  is  said 
that  we  have  no  choice  between  glass  mosaic 
and  fresco;  the  first  being  so  costly  that  we 
cannot  raise  money  enough  to  use  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  even  inside  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral ; and  the  latter,  being  perishable,  is,  to 
some  minds,  objectionable.  Glass  decorated 
a-3  above  described  would,  we  venture  to 
think,  be  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  first 
architects  a happy  medium ; at  all  events,  we 
venture  to  throw  out  the  suggestion,  with 
the  hope  that  some  one  may  discover  the  best 
means  of  utilising  it. 

• 

Decrease  of  Wood  in  America. — The  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
comes  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  such  is  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  American  forests,  there  will 
be  an  actual  famine  for  wood  in  the  country  within 
thirty  years,  unless  immediate  measures  are  taken  to 
supply  their  places  bj'  new  plantations.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  1850  to  1860,  20,000,000  acres  of 
timber  land  were  brought  under  cultiv-ation,  and  that 
in  the  present  decade  no  less  than  100,000,000  will 
be  so  reclaimed. 

B ITS  Stolen  from  the  People. — An  eveningpaper 
sa3's  : — It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  as  evinced 
by  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday  week,  that  the  existence  of 
Hamilton  Gardens  should  be  considered  a misappro- 
priation of  a portion  of  a public  park,  when  there 
are  a score  of  other  enclosures  which  might  equally 
be  considered  a just  cause  of  grievance,  A consider- 
able portion  of  Regent’s  Park  is  fenced  in  and  forms 
garden  ground  for  villas  situate  within  the  park. 
The  public  are  also  excluded  from  a large  portion  of 
the  park  contiguous  to  the  ornamental  water  ; 
indeed,  up  to  1838  the  public  were  shut  out  al- 
together from  Regent’s  Park.  Yet  assuming  Crown 
property  to  be  public  property,  “ the  people  ” should 
be  allowed  to  roam  all  over  it  according  to  their 
inclinations.  Then,  again,  there  is  a very  pleasant 
bit  of  garden  at  the  back  of  Downing-street,  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurjq 
in  which  house  no  First  Lord  now  ever  lives  ; there 
are  trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  a croquet  lawn 
in  this  garden,  j'et  “my  lords  ” at  the  Treasury  are 
far  too  bus\'  in  the  board-room  ever  to  play  at 
croquet 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
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Plate  33. — Construction  of  Wreath  Landing 
AND  Starting  for  Circular  St.urs. 

The  wreath  is  often  made  to  present  a most 
wretched  appearance,  by  having  a portion  of 
it  fall  level : which  should  not  be  the  case,  unless 
the  riser  landing  and  that  starting  stand  verj'  far 
apart.  This  is  seldom  the  case. 

Anyone  knows  that  if  a rail  be  continued  from 
storj'  to  story,  its  pitch  over  the  winders  meeting 
that  on  landing  causes  a broken  and  crippled  ap- 
pearance, and  seems  like  two  different  curves  of  un- 
equal radius. 

This  cannot  be  altogether  avoided  at  the  landing 
of  circular  stairs.  The  wreath,  however,  may  be 
very  much  improved  b}'  having  no  part  of  it  on  the 
landing  fall  exactly  level. 

The  following  method  may  be  adopted : 

Fig.  1 shows  position  of  riser  landing  and  that 
starting. 

Let  one  piece  of  wreath  stand  over  five  winders. 
The  pitch  of  this  regulates  all  the  others.  The 
joints  are  now  B,  D,  F.  Draw  the  tangents 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  which  unfold  on  a board  (shown 
at  Fig.  2). 

The  letters  along  the  margin  correspond  with 
those  on  plan.  Square  over  a line,  say  that  from 
A.  Then  set  off  two  risers  and  a half.  Next,  set 
off  two  winders,  and  draw  floor,  cutting  at  E. 
This  letter  shows  position  of  risers  starting  on  plan 
to  left. 

We  are  now  ready  to  draw  the  pitches. 

Commence  below,  and  join  A S extended.  Then 

+ This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Robert 
Riddell’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Triibner  and  Co.,  London. 


draw  from  L,  cutting  through  4,  and  parallel  with 
A S.  Join  4.  2.  This  is  the  pitch  standing  over 
the  floor. 

To  find  the  heights,  and  a direction  for  ordinates  : 
Draw  through  joint  3,  cutting  at  R and  P.  Next, 
square  over  from  L,  and  up  from  P,  giving  P H as 
height  for  upper  piece  of  wreath,  and  L H the 
direction  for  its  ordinate. 

Find  the  height  of  lower  piece  of  wreath  by  squar- 
ing over  S K,  giving  K R as  height,  and  S K the 
direction  for  ordinate. 

Draw  this  mould  shown  at  Fig.  3. 

Let  tangents  B,  C,  D equal  those  on  plan  having 
corresponding  letters. 

Make  K S equal  K S on  the  right.  Join  S B ex- 
tended. This  is  the  ordinate.  Make  the  seat  square 
with  it,  cutting  through  O.  Next,  draw  from  C 
and  K parallels  with  ordinate.  Let  K R,  the  height, 
equal  that  of  K R on  the  right.  Join  R T extended. 
You  are  now  ready  to  draw  the  mould.  See  that  S 2,  3 
equal  corresponding  letters  on  pitches  to  the  right. 

Fig.  4 is  the  mould  for  upper  piece  of  wreath. 
Let  tangents  D,  E,  F correspond  with  those  on 
plan.  Make  D H equal  H L on  the  right.  Join 
H F,  the  ordinate.  Make  the  seat  square  with  it, 
and  cut  through  the  point  which  struck  the  circle. 

Next  draw  from  E and  D parallel  with  ordinate. 
Let  P II,  the  height,  equal  that  of  P H on  the 
right. 

Draw  from  H through  intersection  of  seat  and 
ordinate.  Extend  this  line  to  the  left.  The  draw- 
ing is  now  read}’  for  the  mould. 

Lines  3,  4 L,  to  be  correct,  must  equal  the  pitches 
on  the  right,  having  corresponding  letters. 

You  will  see  that  no  bevel  is  given  for  joint  L;  it 
being  so  near  the  minor  axis  as  to  make  the  line 
L 4 nearlj'  parallel  with  the  pitch  on  major  axis. 
So  that  bevel  could  not  be  conveniently  shown. 
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PAKLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Thames  Embankment. — Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
.Tskcd  tlio  Fir.st  Commissioiipr  of  Works  on  Monday 
iviion  it  was  intended,  under  tlio  powers  of  tlie  Act 
30  and  31  Vic.  c.  40,  autliorising  tlin  Conunissioners 
of  Works  “to  acquire  lands  and  to  construct  an 
embankment  for  tlio  security  of  the  Houses  of  Tarlia- 
ment,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  approaches 
thereto,”  to  proceed  with  the  removal  of  the  houses 
which  had  been  purchased,  and  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Office  of  Works,  and  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankment;  and,  whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  Office  of  Works 
contemplated  the  delay  or  suspension  of  the  works 
authorised  by  the  Act,  and  the  rc-letting  of  the 
buildings  which  they  had  acquired  under  its  powers. 
— Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  he  was  not  aware  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  airived  at  an}'  detennina- 
tion  to  pull  down  these  houses,  but  no  new  works  of 
the  kind  could  be  carried  out  unless  an  estimate  were 
first  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  the  money 
voted.  No  such  estimate  had  been  prepared,  and, 
therefore,  nothing  would  be  done  during  the  present 
financial  year. — Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  asked  if  the  pre- 
mises were  to  bo  re-let. — Mr.  Aj-rton  said  that  if 
they  were  not  pulled  down  they  would  be  turned  to 
the  best  account,  and  they  would,  of  course,  be 
available  for  any  service  that  might  be  detenuined 
upon. 

The  Bethnal-green  Science  and  AnTMrsErM. 
— Mr.  C.  Eecd  wished  to  know  from  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  when  the  Museum  of  Art  and 
Seience  in  Bethnal-green — the  first  money  vote  for 
which  was  taken  in  1867 — would  he  completed,  and 
whether  he  was  then  prepared  to  name  a day  for  the 
public  opening  of  the  same. — Mr.  AjTton  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  the  constinction  of  the  works  had 
been  placed  under  the  .superintendence  of  Colonel 
Scott,  who  was  instructed  to  make  designs  for  it. 
He  (Mr.  AjU'ton)  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  bo  completed  at  an  early  day,  but  ho  had 
received  a letter  from  Colonel  Scott,  fixing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  exterior  for  the  1st  of  October  next. 
A great  part  of  the  building  was,  however,  now 
ready  to  bo  occupied.  He  was  not  prejiared  to  state 
what  course  would  be  pursued  in  this  particular 
case,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  building 
would  bo  handed  over  to  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  when  the  President  could  decide  on  the 
proper  course  to  be  taken  as  regarded  the  opening. 

Park-lane. — In  answer  to  Lord  Bury,  Mr.  Ayrton 
stated  that  from  the  information  supplied  to  him  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  new  street  between  Park-lane  and  Piccadilly, 
through  Hamiltou-place,  would  bo  available  for 
public  traffic  on  or  before  the  19th  inst. 

Hamilton-gaedens. — On  Thursday  week  Mr. 
Denison  moved  that  an  address  bo  2)resented  to  her 
Majesty,  praying  that  she  would  be  pleased  to 
direct  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  to 
restore  Hamilton-gardens  to  the  public. — Mr.  Ayrton 
lamely  defended  tlio  present  appropriation  of  public 
property  for  the  benefit  of  tho  neighbouring  house- 
holders, and  apparently  satisfied  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Denison’s  motion  being  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  47. 

Statues  op  Statesmen  in  Westminster. — Sir 
J.  Pakington  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
w'hether  he  intended  to  adopt  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury  “ to 
report  upon  the  open  air  spaces  available  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  for  the  statues 
of  statesmen ; ” and,  whether  the  committees  for 
erecting  tho  intended  statues  of  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Palmerston  were  to  understand  that  it  was  the 
final  decision  of  her  Majest3''s  Government  on  this 
.suliject  to  carry  out  the  plan  refen-ed  to. — Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  take  the  report  of  the  committee 
as  a final  document  disposing  of  the  whole  question. 
The  facts  were  these: — The  right  hon.  baronet 
opposite,  and  other  gentlemen  acting  with  reference 
to  tho  subject,  made  an  application  to  him,  there 
having  been  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  open  spaces  in  the  vicinity 
of  Westminster  might  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose.  He  felt  that  this  was  a matter  in  which 
those  that  came  after  us  had  a very  great  interest; 
and  considering  how  often  they  had  had  to  go  back- 
wards and  forwarcjls  in  matters  of  architecture  and 
taste,  his  desire  was,  not  that  any  oiiinion  of  his  own 
should  prevail,  but  that  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  country,  should  be  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion, so  that  they  might  h.ave  the  best  assurance 
possible  that  a satisfactory  settlement  would  bo 
an-ived  at.  Ho  had  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
make  a reference  to  gentlemen  whoso  position  and 
acquirements  would  add  weight  and  authority  to 
Hieir  opinion.  They  had  reported  their  opinion,  but 
it  would  bo  necessary  that  he  should  hear  what  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  the  object  of  laying 
the  papers  before  tho  House  at  that  early  date  was 
principally  to  direct  the  attention  of  hon.  members 
and  of  the  counti-y-  to  it,  in  order  to  subject  it  to  the 
widest  possible  criticism  and  comment  before  airiving 
at  any  decision  upon  it. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

DeWiSbcry. — On  AVhitsun-Tuesday  a new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Dewsbury  was  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady  and  S.  Paulinus.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  and  the  cost  rather  under  £10,000.  Mr.  E. 
Welby  Pugin  is  the  architect. 

Fulford  Church,  near  York. — This  beautiful 
church,  which  was  erected  by  Jlr.  J.  P.  Pritchett, 
architect,  of  Darlington,  has  just  been  further 
embellished  by  the  introduction  of  a mosaic  reredo.s, 
and  the  entire  decoration  of  the  chancel  walls  and 
arch  and  side  transepts,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  same  architect.  The  reredos,  which  is  com- 
posed of  five  panelled  arcades,  has  the  centre  one 
filled  with  an  “ Agnus  Dei,”  represented  in  a circle, 
around  which  is  a border  of  a geometrical  design,  the 
upper  part  of  the  panel  being  filled  in  with  a foliated 
design  of  the  Passion-flower.  The  other  four  panels 
are  similarly  treated  in  design,  but  having  an  emblem 
of  one  of  the  Evangelists  in  each  circle.  The  small 
quatrefoil  openings  in  head  of  reredos  are  also  filled 
in  with  mosaic.  The  wall  space  at  each  side  of  the 
reredos  is  covered  with  the-  new  painted  tiles,  the 
design  of  which  is  rich  foliated  ornament  of  Early 
character,  surrounding  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  The 
dado  also  has  been  covered  with  the  same  kind  of 
tiles,  on  which  is  painted  a geometric  diapis.  The 
walls  of  the  chancel  are  covered  with  a brick  pattern, 
having  a broad  border  of  coloured  ornament  carried 
under  the  wall  plate  and  around  the  arches  and  win- 
dows. Above  the  chancel  arch  the  same  style  of 
ornamentation  has  been  adopted,  and  a text  inscribed 
over  the  arch  as  follows : — “ This  is  none  other  but 
the  House  of  God.”  On  the  walls  of  the  south 
transepts,  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Ten 
Commandments  have  been  illuminated,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  wall  covered  with  a brick 
pattern  and  coloured  borders.  The  mosaics  were 
executed  by  Mes.srs.  Salviati  & Co.,  of  London,  from 
cartoons  furnished  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Pritchett,  and  the  whole  of  the  tile  painting  and 
decoration  is  by  Blr.  G.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of  York. 

Longdon,  near  Rugeley. — A new  transept  to 
S.  James’s  Church,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  on  May  30th.  It  is  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  architecture,  and  built  of  the  light  red 
stone  of  the  district  with  ashlar  inside  walls.  The 
roof  is  of  fir,  boarded  on  the  underside  of  the 
rafters  in  seven  c.ants,  and  having  principals  resting 
upon  iilaiii  corbels.  The  whole  of  the  windows, 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  north  side,  have 
been  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  seats  are  plain 
and  open,  and  provide  free  accommodation  for  147 
persons.  The  roof  is  covered  with  green  slate,  and 
the  cost  of  the  whole,  including  a new  vestry,  ex- 
ceeds £1,000.  Mr.  Albert  Ilartshorne  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Beckett  and  Thornelowe,  of  Lich- 
field, the  builders. 

hliDDLETOWN. — A new  church,  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  was  consecrated  at  Middletown  on  Whitsim- 
Tuesday.  The  style  is  Early  English ; the  plan  a 
double  rectangle,  with  nave,  chancel,  organ  chamber, 
vestry,  porch,  and  bell  turret.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
E.  M.  Goodwin,  Carmarthen  ; builders,  Messrs. 
Davies,  Welshpool.  The  inside  arches  are  of  blue 
brick,  as  is  also  the  recess,  forming  at  once  both  a 
credence  table  and  piscina.  The  altar  cross,  forming 
the  centre  of  a plain  reredos,  is  inlaid  with  serpen- 
tine. 

North  Cray. — At  North  Cray  the  chancel  of 
the  church  has  been  rebuilt.  The  walls  are  Kentish 
Ragstone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  floor  is 
laid  with  Minton’s  tiles.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  an  organ  chamber  has  been  built.  In  the 
old  chancel  roof  some  curiously-carved  wood  bosses 
were  found.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Nash, 
Messrs.  lYright,  Brothers,  & Goodchild  the  con- 
tractors, and  the  cost  a little  more  than  £1,000. 

Oldhaji. — On  Monday  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
consecrated  a new  church  at  Shaw,  near  Oldham,  to 
be  called  Holy  Trinity  Church.  The  building,  which 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  cf  £9,000,  consists  of  a 
nave  with  three  aisles,  and  chancel  with  two  side 
aisles.  The  sittings,  consisting  of  open  benches, 
provide  accommodation  for  746  persons.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Early  English,  the  roof  being 
open-timbered. 

Sheffield. — S.  Mark’s  Church  was  consecrated 
and  opened  on  Wednesday,  31st  May,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  nave  is  96ft‘.  long  by  24ft. 
wide,  with  north  and  and  south  aisles,  14ft.  6in. 
wide;  the  transepts  project  17ft.  beyond  the  aisle 
walls,  being  of  a width  of  24ft.  The  chancel  is  30ft. 
long  by  24ft.  wide,  with  organ  chamber  ou  the  south 
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side  and  vestry  on  the  north  side,  with  heating 
apparatus  under.  The  tower  and  spire,  which  occu- 
pies a po.sition  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, rises  to  a height  of  160  feet.  The  style  of 
architecture  which  has  been  adopted  is  Late  Second 
Pointed,  the  windows  being  enriched  with  geometrical 
tracery  and  deeply-moulded  mullions  and  jambs. 
The  roof  is  lofty  and  open-timbered.  The  cost  has 
been  £11,000.  The  church  will  comfortably  seat 
900  adults.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

South  Norwood. — Last  week  a church  for  the 
inmates  of  the  South  Norwood  Nunnery  and 
Orphanage,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr- 
Grant,  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
was  optued.  It  consists  at  present  of  a nav-e  only, 
the  building  being  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  high 
altar  is  railed  off  at  the  east  end,  which  has  an 
apsidal  termination,  and  is  approached  by  five  stone 
steps.  Round  the  church  are  placed  pictures  illus- 
trative of  scriptural  subjects,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  steps  leading  to  the  altar  are  two  richly-coloured 
images  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church.  It  is  intended  at  some 
future  time,  when  the  necessary  fuuds  have  been 
collected,  to  add  north  and  south  transepts.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Goldie  & Child. 

Ventnor. — A new  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  has 
been  consecrated  at  Ventnor.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  from  designs  by  BIr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  of 
London.  It  consists  of  nave  and  very  handsome 
chancel,  and  is  built  of  the  local  freestone.  It  is 
well  lighted  by  a triple  lancet  window  at  the  w'est 
end,  and  by  five  smaller  ones  on  each  side  of  the 
nave. 

Waterbeacii. — The  church  of  S.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Waterbeach,  is  comifleted,  with  the  exception 
of  the  north  aisle,  which  will  require  a further  out- 
lay of  about  £600.  The  leaden  roof  has  been 
restored,  and  in  several  places  new  buttresses  erected 
and  the  stone  work  of  many  of  the  wdndows  restored. 
The  church  has  been  re-seated  and-  the  floors  laid 
with  red  and  black  Staffordshire  tiles  in  the  nave- 
and  aisle  and  Minton’s  in  the  chancel.  The  architect 
is  Blr.  W.  BI.  Fawcett,  of  Cambridge  ; the  work  has 
been  superintended  by  Messrs.  Doo  & Ayton,  of 
Bury,  and  performed  by  BIr.  B.  Toole}',  of  Bury 
S.  Edmunds.  The  cost  is  about  £900. 

buildings. 

Liverpool. — Extensive  saw'  mills  have  lately  been 
completed  for  the  British  Timber  Company  (Limited). 
The  varied  arrangements  are  well  considered  and 
appropriate  to  all  requirements,  having  in  use  the 
latest  improved  machinery  (estimated  expenditure 
£40,000).  The  site  of  works  is  opposite  the  North 
Carriers’  Dock,  Bootle.  Ground  area,  2 acres ; 8 
millions  of  bricks  used  in  construction  ; the  masonry, 
carpentry,  iron  w'ork  in  girders,  columns,  roofing, 
and  fire-proof  construction  being  also  of  a heavy 
and  substantial  character  (style  of  architecture 
Italian).  The  general  plans  and  working  details 
have  been  prepared  by  BIr.  BY.  H.  Stead,  architect 
and  surveyor,  and  the  contracts  carried  out  by 
Blessrs.  Burroughs  and  Sous,  contractors,  Liverpool. 
The  buildings  erected  comprise  general  offices,  with  a 
frontage  of  138ft.  by  45ft.  deep,  having  a bold 
entrance  stone  archway,  and  dentil  cornice,  sup- 
ported upon  strong  ornamental  iron  pillars — ha-ving 
over  the  centre  “ Britannia”  well  executed  in  bas- 
relief.  Blill  proper,  160ft.  by  63ft.,  w'ith  engine- 
house,  boiler-house,  and  chimney  ; extensive  w'are- 
houses,  hoists,  and  bending  department,  164ft.  by 
32ft.,  including  W'orkmen’s  dining  hall,  and  gate 
lodges,  and  for  the  effectual  working  of  the 
premises  four  lines  of  overhead  steain-travelling 
cranes  are  erected.  Fire-proof  construction  is  de- 
signed throughout,  and  due  regard  paid  to  proper 
ventilation.  These  premises  are  not  only  adapted 
as  saw'  mills,  but  also  for  the  manufacture  of  clog 
soles,  bent  timber,  wood  turning,  &c.,  and  since  their 
comifletion  an  additional  improvement  is  added  to 
the  young  .and  tlniving  borough  of  Bootle,  inasmuch 
as  extra  employment  is  given  to  400  hands. 

Knaresbro’. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  haU 
for  the  Odd-Fellows’  Society  at  Knaresbro’  was  laid 
on  Blonday  week.  The  entire  cost  of  the  hall  is 
£625.  The  contractors  are — Blason,  BY.  RoUinson ; 
joiner.  Lot  Brayshaw ; slater,  J.  Baynes ; iflumber, 
Charles  Benson ; painter,  G.  Tate.  Architect,  Thos. 
BB’ilson ; consulting  architect,  Joseph  Benson  ; clerk 
of  works,  G.  BB'ilsou. 


A deputation  from  several  of  the  scientific  so- 
cieties of  Loudon,  headed  by  BIr.  BB’'.  Newmarch, 
F.R.S.,  had  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Downing-street  on  Blonday  for  tho 
pui-pose  of  submitting  a proposal  for  erecting  a 
building  on  or  near  to  the  Thames  Embaulanent. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

fWe  do  not  hold  ourselvRs  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfniiy  requests 
that  all  communications  should  bn  drawn  up  as  briefly 
■as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
aliotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  OOR  EB.tDBRS.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  worlts  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  COVENT-GjARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


EbOEIVED.— 0.  N.,  H.  L.,  P.  A.,  J.  H.  T.,  E.  W.,  D.  R. 
S.  S.,  J.  A.  0..  E.  P.  M.,  C.  B.  A.,  G.  T.  E.,  J.  P.  f?.,  J.  H. 
E.  W.  G.,  H.  & A.  P.  F.,  W.  0.  C..  W.  J.  S.,  N.  & M., 
W.  H.  S.,  C.  L.  E.,  J.  L.,  J.  P.,  jun.,  W.  F.  0. 

H.  Hardino. — The  objects  represented  in  the  spandrel 
are  a portcullis  and  chains. 

-T.  A.  CossiNS. — Letter  and  photo  to  hand. 

P.  Aulb. — The  drawing  of  title-page  to  hand.  W e shall 
use  it. 

The  Sketch-Book. — We  have  received  several  inquiries 
after  the  “ Sketch-book.”  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  not 
our  fault  that  it  has  not  been  in  the  hands  of  contribu- 
tors long  since.  Messrs.  Whiteman  & Bass  have  taken 
four  times  longer  to  print  the  plates  than  we  expected. 

W.  T.  H. — It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  give  the  best 
selected  design  by  the  side  of  the  best  rejected  design. 
We  wish  we  could  do  it  oftener. 


THE  ECHO  IN  THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiK, — The  complaint  has  frequently  appeared  in 
the  public  prints  of  an  echo  or  confusion  of  sounds, 
■which  is  not  heard  by  all  the  andience  at  the  same 
time,  or  in  all  parts  of  the  Hall,  because  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  echo  that  takes  place  in  all  empty 
chambers,  but  is  a necessary  result  of  the  elliptical 
form,  in  combination  -with  the  false  position  of  the 
singers  or  speakers.  The  platform  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  longer  axis, 
and  ■when  the  singer  advances  as  usual  to  the  front, 
he  places  himself  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one 
of  the  foci,  the  consequence  being  that  his  voice  is 
•reverberated  to,  and  concentrated  in  the  other  focus, 
■where  it  will  be  heard  with  increased  loudness,  but 
with  some  little  confusion,  because  the  waves  of 
sound  do  not  travel  with  instantaneous  rapidity. 
The  evil,  however,  does  not  stop  here,  for  the  con- 
centrated voice  at  the  second  focus  is  again  rever- 
berated back  to  the  first,  and  acts  as  a second  feeble 
voice  repeated  after  the  original,  because  the  sound- 
wave has  to  travel  double  the  distance.  This  most 
distressing  effect  both  to  singers  and  audience  would 
have  been  entirely  prevented  if  the  platform  had 
been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the 
ellipse,  because  in  that  case  the  singer  would  be 
near  the  middle  between  the  two  foci,  and  no  un- 
pleasant reverberation  could  have  been  heard  in  any 
part  of  the  Hall.  This  alteration  must  eventually 
take  place,  and  the  organ  removed, elsewhere,  before 
this  beautiful  and  costly  structure  can  be  made  use 
of  for  general  purposes. 

At  present  the  Albert  Hall  is  nothing  more  than  a 
bad  concert-room,  quite  unsuited  for  International 
Exhibitions  or  scientific  lectures  of  any  description. 
The  picture  gallery  is  a mistake,  for  works  of  art 
can  only  be  seen  to  advantage  in  suites  of  large 
rooms,  properly  arranged  for  the  different  depart- 
ments. Moreover,  the  Hall,  evidently  intended  to 
be  a paying  concern,  can  never  be  made  thoroughly 
remunerative  until  the  platform  shall  be  constructed 
on  the  plan  of  the  stages  of  our  large  theatres,  ■with 
all  the  appliances  for  dramatic  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  scientific  lectures  on  the  largest  scale. 

The  series  of  misfortunes  which  have  attended 
this  noble  building  from  its  first  conception  would 
require  far  too  much  space  to  describe  in  detail,  and 
therefore  I can  only  enumerate  a few  of  the  most 
prominent.  The  plot  of  ground  selected  was  quite 
'unsuitable  for  the  intended  purpose,  and  is,  more- 
over, only  leasehold,  for  a grand  public  building- 
erected  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  people ! The 
building  is  erected  entirely  two  stories  below  the 
'natural  level  of  the  ground,  and  in  consequence  the 
arena  cannot  be  properly  ventilated.  It  is  elliptical 
in  form,  but  for  some  irnaccountable  reason  it  is  not 
a true  ellipse,  but  is  compounded  instead  of  various 
arcs  of  circles  of  different  radii,  and  consequently 
gives  the  spectator  the  idea  of  its  ha-ving  gone  out 
of  shape.  The  structure  is  overtopped  by  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  cannot  be  seen  from  any  favour- 
able point  of  view,  and,  from  its  squat  appearance, 
well  deserves  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  the 
vulgar,  of  the  “ band-box.” — I am,  &c.,  C.  E. 


“SHOULD  PERSPECTIVE  VIEWS  BE  EX- 
CLUDED FROM  COMPETITIONS?” 

S[K, — The  above  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tion was  raised  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Congress,  but,  with  other  matters,  could 
not  be  fully  considered  from  want  of  time. 
I beg.  Sir,  now  to  say  a few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. Competitors  are  verily  guilty  in  two  grave 
particulars — canvassing  committees  and  trickiness 
in  their  drawings,  particularly  the  perspectives — so 
that  able  but  honest  men  are  ke]-)!  out  of  the  lists. 
Committees  assume  that  geometrical  drawings  con- 
vey erroneous  ideas,  and  that  it  is  no  use  to  try  to 
understand  them,  whilst  perspective  views  are 
readilj'  to  be  comprehended,  and  must  be  true  ; con- 
sequently that  per.spectives  are  necessary  in  com- 
petitions. Such  ideas  are  incorrect.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate  than  the  dependence  placed  on 
perspective  representations ; such  things  are  uni- 
versally falsified.  The  point  of  sight  is  usually  an 
inaccessible  one,  the  horizontal  line  put  high  or  low 
to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  design,  without  any 
reference  to  its  possible  position,  and  if  parts  of  the 
building  come  ont  too  prominently  or  not  sufficiently 
so,  they  are  “ cooked” — that  is,  made  to  be,  as  is 
thought,  most  favourable  for  the  view.  This  mas- 
querading of  truth  goes  by  different  names,  “cook- 
ing,” “ fudging,”  “jiggering but  the  one  right 
term  for  it  is  lying. 

To  show  what  competition  perspectives  are  : One 
man  I know,  given  to  competitions,  will  make  his 
perspective  before  his  other  drawings ! Filching 
freely  from  books  or  prints  such  picturesque  and 
attractive  features  as  strike  his  fancy,  he  casts  them 
together  and  makes  an  ideal  view  without  any  re- 
ference to  rules.  This  “happy-go-lucky”  plan 
saves  immense  trouble,  whilst  insuring  the  effect  he 
wants  ; his  idea  of  excellence. 

Of  course  such  design  in  the  geometrical  drawings 
must  be  made  to  work  in  as  best  it  can.  If  this 
gentleman  does  condescend  to  erect  his  perspective 
by  rule,  it  is  only  so  far  as  regards  the  leading  lines ; 
the  details  are  filled  in  by  eye,  thus  securing  their 
advantageous  disposition  and  saving  time.  And  in 
such  things  do  committees  put  their  trust ! Instead 
of  perspective  views  being  absolutely  necessary  in 
competitions,  as  is  usually  considered,  I say  they 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  at  all.  Moreover,  the  one 
perspective,  in  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  probably 
costs  as  much  as  all  the  other  drawings  put  together, 
and,  but  for  the  .necessity  of  this  view,  more  time 
and  study  would  be  given  to  the  thorough  pre- 
paration of  the  design,  and  the  achieving  of  greater 
excellence.  For  this  reason  also,  I say,  perspectives 
should  be  excluded.  And  even  if  the  linear  per- 
spective is  tolerablj'  correct,  only  slightly  “fudged” 
(that  it  will  be  to  some  extent  is  pretty  certain) 
there  is  yet  to  be  considered  the  agency  of  that 
professional  falsifier — the  pictorial  artist.  The 
artist,  if  he  be  an  artist,  creates  a subject  of  interest 
out  of  the  meanest  materials — a pretty  picture  of 
even  a pigstye.  And  when  his  flattering  and 
illusive  aid  is  evoked  for  the  perfecting  of  the  com- 
petition perspective,  his  success  is  but  too  frequently 
the  success  of  the  competitor.  The  magic  of  colour, 
cunning  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  well-placed 
accidental  shadows,  charming  groups  of  figures,  and 
appropriate,  but  apocryphal,  landscape,  entirely  divert 
attention  from  the  faults  of  the  design.  People  are 
pleased  with  the  delusive  effect,  and  take  no  account  of, 
even  if  they  suspect,  the  artifice  b3'  which  their  suf- 
frages are  obtained.  So  potent  is  the  power  of  well- 
applied  colour,  it  disarms  even  the  criticism  of  archi- 
tects. 

So,  again,  I saj',  perspective  views  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  compositions.  In  abolishing  perspec- 
tives, one  of  the  two  great  evils  of  competitions 
would  be  well  rid  of.  The  other  is,  I fear,  bejmnd 
control.  If  gentlemen  will  not  be  gentlemen,  what 
remedy-  is  there  possible  ? The  mean,  dishonouralfie 
practice  of  canvassing  committees  is  simply  dis- 
graceful, but  is  well-nigh  universaUy  done.  And  in 
the  world’s  eye,  if  a man.  does  a mean  thing,  success 
gilds  the  act.  Passing  as  sharp  practice,  it  is  re- 
garded rather  as  a proof  of  cleverness  and  tact,  and 
too  generallj^  such  success  succeeds. 

For  my  part,  as — 

The  times  in  race 
True  worth  has  place. 

Are  sadly  few  indeed  ; 

I’d  praise  the  man 
Who  fairly  ran 
And  honest — not  succeed. 

If  truth  be  sure 
In  ethics  pure, 

It  doubtless  is  more^meet, 

And  better  far, 

We  cheated  are, 

Then  others  learn  to  cheat ! 

I am,  &c.,  ■ P E M. 


POOR  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Sin, — May  I call  your  attention  to  a s|)eech  of 
Lord  Derbj'’s  on  the  subject  of  Poor  House  Building  ? 
There  are  in  it  some  suggestions  which  have  been 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  Buii.ding 
New.s.  My  article  on  it,  j'ou  will  remember,  con- 
tained a suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  such 
houses  by  the  simple  process  of  repairing  tliose  tliat 
now  exist,  and  it  was  the  first  tiine,  I believe,  that 
tlie  suggestion  was  ever  made  publicly.  Lord 
Derby  has  taken  tlie  whole  idea,  and  made  it  his 
own  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  the 
source  from  which  he  got  it,  viz. — the  Building 
News  of  two  or  three  weeks  back.  Tiiis  is  rather 
ungenerous. — I am,  &c.,  C.  Bruce  Allen. 


AN  OPINION  FROM  GLASGOW. 

Sir, — Not  being  an  engraver,  nor  having  any  inten- 
tion to  use  your  fine  reproduction  of  this  flr.st-class 
specimen  of  Albert  Diirer’s  style  as  a “model,”  I am 
sorry  to  have  to  express  my  great  disappointment  at 
the  way  in  which  the  artist  has  treated  his  subject. 
Many  of  the  details  may  be  good,  and  the  manipula- 
tion unsurpassed,  yet,  as  a whole,  the  design  is  sadly 
wanting  in  grandeur.  It  has  not  the  necessary  soul  in 
it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  the  production  of  an  artist- 
workman  than  the  work  of  an  artist-poet.  “C.  B.  A.,” 
at  page  425,  seems  to  be  something  of  the  same 
opinion,  at  least,  judging  from  “This  is  not  the  vision 
of  the  Apocalypse  as  seen  by  a Jew,”  &c.  The  craft  of 
the  workman  in  manipulating  detail  can  never  make  up 
for  the  want  of  the  noble  genius  of  the  poet  in  creating 
design.  Consequently,  it  ought  to  be  the  grand  aim  of 
all  art  students  to  make  their  design  as  a whole  worthy 
of  the  subject  which  is  their  theme.  There  is  ample 
room  for  some  of  your  readers  to  produce  an  “ Apoca- 
lypse ” which  would  throw  that  of  Albert  Diirer  into 
the  shade.  Pictus. 


|alerc0ntntttnicati0n, 

QUESTIONS. 

[223fi.j — Architects  and  their  Clients. — Is  it 
usual  for  architects  to  have  their  dra-ivings  submitted 
to  other  architects  by  their  clients  ? — J.  R.  V. 

[2237.] — Construction  of  Floor. — I shall  be  glad 
to  learn,  through  the  medium  of  your  most  valuable 
“Intercommunication,”  the  experience  of  some  sub- 
scriber as  to  the  best  means  of  constructing  a floor  with 
a clear  span  from  wall  to  wall  of  from  25ft.  to  27ft. 
The  room  will  be  about  100ft.  long,  and  used  for  school 
or  similar  purpose  of  assembly.  There  is,  I am  aware, 
the  wood  beam  with  iron  flitch,  the  rolled  girder,  the 
cast  iron  girder,  and  the  box  girder.  Cost  is  a con- 
sideration, yet  stability  is  indispensable.  The  scantlings 
or  sections  of  these  or  any  other  form  recommended 
would  be  acceptable. — A Subscriber. 

[2238.] — Brick  Making  and  Burning. — Would 
some  of  my  brother  readers  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
the  following  information  on  burning  bricks?  (1) 
Wliether  it  is  better  to  mould  with  sand  or  water,  and 
what  should  be  the  difference  of  cost  ? (2)  Whether 
“ clamp”  or  “ open  kilns”  are  more  certain  for  producing 
a good  article,  and  what  difference  should  there  be  for 
coals  at  Gd.  per  cwt.  ? (3)  Is  it  possible  to  burn  suffi- 

ciently in  a clamp  kiln  large  bricks  for  quoins,  &e.  ? — 
say  12"  X 6"  x 6"?  (4)  What  would  be  a fair  pi’ice 
per  1,000  to  give  (the  clay  being  cast)  for  making  and 
burning,  labourers’ wages  being  about  18s.  per  week? 
— Rusticus. 


REPLIES. 

[2208.] — Rain-^water  Tanks.— The  hardness  of 
the  water,  after  remaining  some  time  in  the  tank,  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  the  lime  in  the  cement.  A 
pint  of  water  at  G0°  Fahr.  will  take  up  eleven  grains  of 
lime,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  colder  the 
water  the  more  it  will  hold  in  solution.  It  is  probable 
that  the  cement  is  not  of  a good  quality.  For  alt  pur- 
poses of  this  kind,  Roman  cement  has  given  way  to 
Portland.  In  fact,  the  former  is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete,  except  in  cases  where  people  are  foolish 
enough  to  prefer  a bad  to  a good  material  simply 
because  it  is  a little  cheaper.  The  remedy  I should 
employ  would  be  to  pay  the  inside  of  the  tank  over 
with  a good  strong  coating  of  tar.  Rain  water  is  kept 
quite  pure  and  soft,  in  country  districts,  in  large  water- 
butts,  which  are  well  coated  with  tar  inside  and  out- 
side.— Acer. 

[2214.] — Practical  Construction. — There  are 
three  books  which  will  give  all  the  information  “Aspi- 
rant” requires  ; Barlow’s  “Strength  of  Materials,” 
Hodgkinson  on  “ Cast  Iron,”  and  Shields  on  “ Strains 
upon  Ironwork.”  Mr.  Tarn  has  lately  published  a 
volume  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who 
desire  to  learn  the  theory  of  building  and  construction. 
— C.  M. 

[221G.] — Duties  of  Land  Agent. — “ Surveyor’’ 
will  not  find  a “cheap’’  book  on  the  subject  he  -wishes 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  -with.  The  best 
treatise,  to  our  knowledge,  is  “Text  Book  for  Archi- 
tects, Engineers,  Surveyors,  Land  Agents,  Country 
Gentlemen,  &c.,”  by  Edward  Ryde.  Every  detail  of 
the  valuation  of  property,  and  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  agents,  stewards,  and  other  landed  estate 
officials  fully  gone  into.  The  price  of  the  work  is  28s. 
— Rusticus. 
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[2223.] — Clock  Tower. — The  general  rule  of  calcu- 
lating the  size  of  a clock  dial  is  one  foot  to  every  ten 
from  the  ground. — A.  F.  li. 

[2234.] — Mounting  Tracings. — Stiff  paste. — F. 

[223.').] — Taking  Out  Quantities. — Take  no 
notice  of  the  matter. — F. 


®ur  ©ffia 


A New  Street. — There  is,  it  seems,  a chance  that 
the  long-talked-of  street  from  Tottenham  Court- 
road  to  the  Strand  through  Leicester-square  will  he 
made.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work.s  are  pre- 
]).ared  to  accept  the  pecuniary  assistance  offered  by 
the  Euston  and  Charing-cro.ss  Railway  Company. 
For  this  we  are  thankful  Loudon  has  only  been 
waiting  about  thirty  years  for  the  “improvement,” 
and  it  may  well  count  itself  happy  in  having  its 
little  wants  in  respect  to  the  disreputable  refugee 
district  attended  to  .so  very  soon!  But  there  is  a 
more  astonishing  scandal  even  than  Leicester-square, 
which  is  the  marvel  of  foreigners,  but  strangely 
overlooked  by  the  people  of  London.  Covent- 
garden  is  both  the  most  famous  and  objectionable 
market  in  the  country.  The  amount  of  business 
done  under  and  around  the  wretched  conglomeration 
of  sheds  called  a market-house,  is  fabulous,  yet  any- 
thing more  offensive  to  the  eye,  or  generally  incon- 
venient, than  the  huge  hovel  itself  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a moderately  respectable  neighbourhood.  A good 
market-house  woidd  be  a boon,  and  now  that  the 
fasliion  of  shopping  at  Covent-garden  Market  in 
person  is  beginning  to  be  established,  and  the  place 
is  crowded  with  carriages  in  the  afternoon,  it  would 
be  a public  boon  to  make  it  decent  for  visitors  and 
commodious  for  the  trade. 

Surely  a Hoax. — The  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  has  it  in  contemplation,  the  Morning  Post 
understands,  to  add  another  attractive  feature  to  the 
metropolis,  by  displaying  the  lime  light  on  the  great 
clock  tower  at  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster  so 
long  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  sitting.  The  light 
will  be  visible  from  every  portion  of  the  town,  and 
when  itis  extinguished  it  will  be  known  far  and  near 
that  the  labours  of  the  Legislature  are  suspended. 
The  arrangements  for  displaying  the  light  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Hr.  Percy  and  Professor 
Tyndall. 

The  Ruins  in  Paris. — There  is  already,  savs  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Times,  a discussion  as 
to  what  to  do  v itli  the  ruins — which  shall  be  re- 
built, which  pulled  down,  and  which  left  standing. 
One  proposal,  which  finds  favour,  is  to  pull  down 
all  that  remains  of  the  Tuileries,  and  so  open  up  the 
Louvre  to  the  Champs  Elysees  without  a break  in 
the  vista,  lajdng  out  the  space  now  being  occupied 
by  the  Palace  in  a public  garden.  The  universal 
sentiment  is  to  inclose  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  a square, 
and  let  it  stand  a magnificent  ruin  and  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  advanced  philoso- 
phic and  philanthropic  ideas  of  the  present  age  find 
their  highest  expression  and  ultimate  development. 
The  Ministere  des  Finances  and  most  of  the  buildings 
on  the  Quai  d’Ors.ay  will  probably  have  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  will  afford  employment  for  some  time  to  large 
numbers  of  workmen  belonging  to  the  International, 
who  can  always  burn  them  down  when  they  are 
again  in  need  of  work. 

Preparation  for  Obtaining  Decorative 
Colours  on  Metals. — Dr.  Puscher  employs  for 
this  purpose  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  lead  in 
hj'posulphite  of  soda,  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of 
3 parts,  by  weight,  of  dry  salt  to  1 part  of  the  ace- 
tate of  lead,  the  quantity  of  water  used  for  making 
the  solution  being  about  sixteen  times  the  weight  of 
the  first-named  salt.  The  clear  solution  of  the  salts 
deposits,  when  heated  to  about  1000,  a thin  layer  of 
sulphuret  of  lead  upon  any  metal — brass,  zinc, 
copper — placed  in  the  solution,  and  thereby  produces 
a beautiful  display  of  various  colours  on  these 
objects. 

The  Water-Gate  at  the  End  of  Bucking- 
ham-street,  Strand. — The  water-gate  at  the  end 
of  Buckingham-street,  in  the  Strand,  erected  by 
George  Villiers,  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for 
access  to  Ids  mansion,  York  House,  as  many  of  our 
readers  know,  yet  remains ; but  it  is  now  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground  at  the  back  of, 
perhaps,  London’s  greatest  work,  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. This  gate  (said  Mr.  PAnson,  in  the 
course  of  a paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors, an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  on  p.  456 
of  the  present  number),  erroneously  attributed  to 
Inigo  Jones,  was  designed  and  built  by  Nicholas 
Stone,  sen.,  master  mason  to  King  James  I.  and 
King  Charles.  At  that  time,  river  stairs  were 
numerous. 


A Lo.st  Church  Found. — The  orator]’  of  S. 
Gothiau,  near  Hayle,  Cornwall,  is  the  second  instance 
of  a church  which  liad  been  buried  in  the  sands  for 
centuries  being  brought  to  light  once  more.  S. 
Gothiau,  from  the  rudeness  of  the  work,  appears  to 
be  of  a still  more  ancient  date  than  the  church  of  S. 
Pj’ran,  which  was  found  a few  j’ears  ago  at  Perran- 
zabuloe,  or  “ Perrau-in-the-Sands.”  The  public 
have  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  whole  of 
S.  P]'ran’s  structure  piecemeal,  the  bones  of  the  dead 
not  escaping  the  hands  of  energetic  collectors ; and 
to  prevent  the  same  fate  befalling  S.  Gothian,  the 
Rev.  F.  Hockin,  rector  of  Phillack,  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  taking  means  for 
the  preservation  of  this  valuable  relic  of  ancient 
Briti.sh  architecture 

Old  City  Mansion  in  Mark-lane. — Mr.  Edward 
I’Anson,  in  the  course  of  a paper  lately  read  by  him 
before  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  referred  to  the 
altered  aspects  of  the  City  since  1815,  when,  and  for 
many  years  subsequently,  the  merchants  of  the  City 
used  to  live  over  their  counting-houses,  klost  of 
the  buildings  then  existing  have  now  been  altogether 
demolished  or  entirely  altered  to  adapt  them  to 
modern  requirements.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  old 
City  mansions  (said  Mr.  PAnson),  which  is  now 
being  not  quite  destroyed,  but  converted,  is  situate 
in  Mark-lane,  aud  belonged  to  the  Baring  family. 
Although  long  disused  as  a residence,  it  has  existed  till 
this  day  with  all  its  essential  features  unchanged.  With 
its  carved  oaken  portal,  its  marble-paved  hall,  its 
balustraded  staircase,  panelled  walls,  aud  its  garden 
with  a fountain  in  the  centre,  aud  its  fig-trees,  which, 
or  until  a few  days  since,  still  remained,  it  is  a perfect 
type  of  the  residence  of  a merchant  of  the  last 
century.  All  these  interesting  features,  however, 
will  soon  be  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  house  and 
garden  converted  into  strictly  business  offices. 


The  gold  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
instituted  to  reward  distinguished  merit  in  promoting 
arts,  manufactures,  or  commerce,  has  this  session 
been  unanimously  awarded  by  the  Council  to  Mr. 
Henry  Cole,  C.B. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  well-known 
archmologist,  M.  Gaetano  de  Minicis. 

Mr.  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  has  been  elected  Slade  Pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Art  in  University  College,  London. 

Herr  Albert  Gliemann,  a well-known  portrait 
painter,  of  Dresden,  died  on  the  25th  ult. 


timber 


Prices,  June  6. — Timber  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet: — 
Eiga,  £3  5s.  to  £3  7s.;  Dantzig  and  Memel  crown,  £4  to 
£4  10s.;  ditto  best  middling,  £3  5s.  to  £3  15s.;  dittd 
common  middling,  £2  lOs.  to  £2  14s.;  ditto  undersize^ 
£2  10s.  to  £2  15s.;  ditto  small,  short,  and  irregular,  £2  to 
£2  10s.;  Stettin,  £2  10s.  to  £2  15s.;  Swedish,  £2  10s.  to* 
£2  15s.;  ditto  small  dimensions,  £2  5s.  to  £2  8s.;  Memel 
crown  oak,  £5  10s.  to  £6  10s.;  African  oak,  £7  to  £8 ; Cuba 
sabien,  £8  to  £9;  Australian  ironbark,  £6  to  £6  10s.; 
Quebec  large  yellow  pine,  £4  5s.  to  £5;  S.  John's  and 
board  pine,  £3  15s.  to  £4;  ditto  building  sizes,  £3  5s.  to> 
£3  15s.;  Quebec  oak,  £6  to  £6  5s. ; ditto  ash,  £3  10s.  to 
£4  5s.;  New  Zealand  masts,  £6  to  £7  10s. 

Deals  per  S.  Petersburg  standard : — Quebec  pine,  first 
floated,  £16  lOs.  to  £18;  ditto  second,  £12  10s.  to  £13; 
first  bright,  £18  to  £19  10s.;  ditto  seconds,  £13  5s.  to 
£14;  ditto  thirds,  £8  15s.  to  £9  10s.;  Archangel  best 
yellow,  £12  10s.  to  £14  10s.;  ditto  second  yellow,  £9  10s.. 
to  £10  10s. ; Finland  and  hand-sawn  Swedish,  £7  5s.  to 
£8:  Petersburg  and  Riga  white  deals,  £8  10s.  to  £9  5s.; 
Christiana  deals,  best  sorts,  yellow  and  white,  £10  to 
£12  10s.;  Norway  deals  (other  sorts)  £7  to  £9;  ditto- 
battens  (all  sorts)  £5  5s.  to  £7 ; New  Brunswick  mixed 
pine,  £7  to  £8;  Quebec  first  spruce,  £9  to  £11;  ditto 
seconds,  £7  10s.  to  £8  5s.;  S.  John’s  spruce,  first  quality,. 
£8  10s.  to  £9;  ditto  seconds,  £8  to  £8  5s.;  ditto  thirds, 
£7  10s.  to  £7  15s.;  ditto  unassorted,  £8  to  £9  5s. ; Nova 
Scotia  aud  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  £7  5s.  to  £7  15s.; 
spruce  battens,  £7  to  £7  10s.;  pitch  pine  planks,  £12  10s* 
to  £13. 


« 

Cjjips. 


Tlie  site  of  the  Fleet  Prison  has  been  selected  by 
the  Oongregationalists  for  the  spacious  hall  aud 
public  buildings  about  to  be  erected  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  their  denomination. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  school  building — 
style  Gothic,  estimated  cost,  DzVfe  local  paper,  £4,000. 
— for  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Hulme,  Manchester, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester. 

On  Saturday  (to-morrow)  a visit  will  be  made  by 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association,  to  the 
new  Church  of  S.  Augustine,  now  being  erected  in 
the  Queen’s  Gate-road,  South  Kensington. 

Early  ou  Thursday  week,  a fire  broke  out  on  the 
premises  of  Patman  and  Fotheringham,  timber  mer- 
chants, Theobald’s-road,  Holborn.  The  timber-yard 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a block  of  houses,  aud 
the  damage  done  to  them  was  very  considerable, 
some  fifteen  being  reduced  to  an  almost  uninhabitable 
condition  from  the  effects  of  the  heat  aud  the  streams 
of  water,  and  hardly  one  escaped  without  some  in- 
jury. 

Engineers  have  already  commenced  a survey  of 
the  ground  for  the  proposed  fortresses  in  the  interior 
of  Paris.  Two  of  them  will  probably  be  erected  ou 
Montmartre  and  the  Buttes  de  Chaumont. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a memorial  church  to  the 
Rev.  George  Whitfield  was  laid  on  Monday,  at 
Gloucester. 

In  Great  Tower-street  (No.  43),  near  Water-lane, 
is  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  Alderman  Beck- 
ford  ; it  is  in  good  preservation,  aud  is  now  let  out 
as  offices. 

According  to  an  estimate  in  the  Verite,  the  recent 
destruction  of  property  in  Paris,  including  houses, 
furniture,  securities,  works  of  art,  &c.,  is  valued  at 
eight  hundred  millions  of  francs. 

Her  Majesty  has  fixed  the  21st  in.st.  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  fixed  Friday,  July  7, 
for  the  consecration  of  Christ  Church,  Victoria- 
park-road. 

On  Tuesday  week,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P., 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  school  at  Pilling, 
near  Fleetwood. 

Advices  from  Ottawa  state  that  fires  are  raging  in 
a forest  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city. 

The  Keiv  York  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
gives  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district  in  1870  as  856,471  tons,  the  pig  iron  made 
being  47,848  tons. 

Professor  Tyndall  will  this  (Friday)  evening, 
give  a discourse  (with  experiments)  on  Dust  and 
Smoke,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street. 

Mr.  Stansfeld,  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Unitarian 
Chapel  at  Halifax,  ou  Monday  week. 


Lath  wood  per  cubic  fathom: — Petersburg,  £5  5s.  to. 
£5  I5s. ; Riga,  Dantzig,  Memel,  aud  Swedish,  £3  to  £5. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Strike  of  Brass  Casters  in  Wolver- 
hampton.— Last  week,  the  cabinet  lock  brass  casters 
of  Wolverhampton,  who  are  now  ou  strike,  met  in  that 
town,  and  determined  to  continue  their  movement  for 
an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in  their  ivages — namely, 
from  Id.  per  pound  to  l^d.  per  pound,  and  not  to  re- 
turn to  work  upon  any  other  terms  ; at  the  same  time 
they  expressed  their  readiness  to  meet  their  masters  if 
tile  latter  were  prepared  to  negotiate.  They  urged 
that  in  the  past  ten  years  their  wages  had  been  de- 
creased to  the  extent  of  10s.  a week  by  reason  of 
the  alterations  that  had  taken  place  in  their  patterns 
and  that  now  that  the  means  of  living  were  so  high, 
and  the  operations  of  the  Factories  aud  Workshops 
Acts  increased  the  expenses  of  the  men  who  had 
childi-en,  they  could  not  any  longer  continue  to  work, 
at  the  present  scale. 

Rotherham. — The  strike  of  house  painters  at 
Rotherham  is  at  an  end,  the  men  having  accepted  for 
the  present  the  master’s  offer  of  an  advance  of  Id  per 
hour.  The  original  demand  of  the  operatives  was  an 
increase  of  f d.  per  hour. 

Lincoln. — The  stonemasons  aud  bricklayers  of 
Lincoln  on  Friday  week  struck,  the  masters  having  re- 
fused to  accede  to  their  demand  for  an  increase  of  Is. 
per  week  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  reduction  by 
two  and  a half  of  the  hours  of  labour  on  Satmday. 

Introduction  op  Belgian  Joiners  into  New- 
castle.— The  master  house  joiners  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  have  resolved  to  bring  workmen  from  Bel- 
gium to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  ou  strike.  The  first 
instalment,  of  twelve  men,  arrived  on  Monday  per 
steamer  from  Antwerp.  It  is  said  others  will  follow 
during  the  next  few  days.  Joiners  in  Belgium  only 
receive  2Id.  per  hour ; here  they  ivill  get  5Id.  The 
feeling  is  so  great,  however,  aud  threats  to  expel  foreign 
blacklegs  so  frequent,  that  serious  disturbances  are 
feared.  The  strike  of  the  engineers  still  continues. 


TENDERS. 


Bucks. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Gunpowder 
House,  Marlow-road,  for  H.  Bose,  Esq.  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  architect: — 


Loosley  

Corby  

Sexton 

Child  

Beavell  

Almond  

Woodbridge  

Cooper 

Banghurst  (accepted) 


£950  0 0 
810  0 0 
774  0 0 
759  4 0 
750  0 O 
G60  0 0 
649  0 0 
628  0 0 
553  0 0 


City. — For  re-building  Nos.  68  and  70,  Ludgate-hill,  for 
Robert  Pettit,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  R.  Meakin,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Matthews : — 

Greenwood  & Sons  £3305 

Foster  3295 

Dove,  Bros 3Go 

Colls  & Sous 29  (& 
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Browne  & Eobinson 2932 

Conder  2835 

Capps  & Bitso 2729 

Elkington 25G9 

Derbyshire.— For  the  erection  of  house  at  Borrowash, 
for  H.  E.  Towle,  Esq.  Mr.  Jno.  Collyer,  architect,  &c.. 
Market-place,  Nottingham : — 

Curtis  (accepted)  £2298 

Hammersmith. — For  reinstatement  after  fire  at  the  Oil 
Mills.  Mr.  Q.  H.  Simmouds,  architect: — 

Williams,  Bros £1480 

Chamberlain,  Bros 12.59 

Grover  1100 

Wicks  & Bangs  1095 

Jacobs  1070 

Adamson  1050 

Morter  847 

Middlesex. — For  the  erection  of  villa  residence.  Brent- 
ford-road,  for  W.  C.  Smith,  Esq.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bean, 
architect : — 

Wigmore £1597  10  0 

Gilding 1485  0 0 

Marsh 1480  0 0 

Eose  (accepted) 1392  0 0 

Nottingham. — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas. 

Chestnut-grove,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Farmer.  Mr.  Jno.  Collyer, 
architect,  &c.; — 

Bell  & Son  £991  10  0 

Wool  & Slight  987  0 0 

Synam 979  0 0 

Vickers  973  0 0 

Curtis  945  0 0 

Jelley  (accepted) 930  0 0 

Nottingham. — For  the  erection  of  house,  Mapperley- 
road,  for  Mr.  A.  Brownsword.  Mr.  Jno.  Collyer,  archi- 
tect, &o.: — 

Curtis £1040 

Siim  1023 

Shepperson  1020 

Vickers 1010 

Synham 1006 

Jelley  (accepted)  993 

Nottingham. — For  the  erection  of  house,  Sherwood- 
rise,  for  Mr.  W.  G.  E.  King.  Mr.  Jno.  Collyer,  architect, 
&c. : — 

Curtis  (accepted) £531  10  0 

Nottingham. — For  the  erection  of  houses.  All  Saints' 
street,  for  D.  New,  Esq.  Mr.  Jno.  Collyer,  architect,  &c: — 

Hall  £1530  0 0 

Dennett  & Co 1519  0 0 

Wright  & Son 1335  0 0 

Jelley 1323  0 0 

Ellis  (accepted)  1319  15  0 

Nottingham. — For  extension  to  house.  Forest-grove, 
for  Mr.  Wm.  Smith.  Mr.  Jno.  Collyer,  architect,  &c. : — 

Jelley  (accepted) £440 

Nottingham. — For  the  erection  of  houses,  Colviile- 
street,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Farmer.  Mr.  Jno.  Collyer,  archi- 
tect, &c. : — 

Jelley £3118 

Bell  & Son  3014 

Synam  3005 

Vickers 2972 

Shepperson  2949 

Curtis  (accepted) 2940 

Tooting. — For  the  erection  of  a new  brewery.  Lower 
Tooting,  for  Messrs.  Charles  & James  Atlee.  Mr.  Arthur 
Kinder,  architect  and  engineer,  92,  Cannon-street : — 

Eudkin £2325 

Loat  2203 

Williams  & Sons  2177 

Deacon 2090 

Foss  & Blackshaw 1889 

Norris  1858 

Kelley,  Bros 1853 

Moultrie  1830 


• 

Statue  op  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  New 
York. — The  Scottish  societies  of  New  York  having 
recently  resolved  to  place  a statue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  Central  Park  of  that  city,  they  have 
arranged  with  Mr.  John  Steel,  B.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh, 
for  a copy  in  bronze  of  the  well-known  marble 
figure  in  the  Scott  Monument,  Princes-street.  The 
statue  will,  it  is  expected,  occupy  an  important  site 
in  the  beautiful  park  at  New  York,  and  will  be 
placed  on  a pedestal  of  Peterhead  granite,  designed 
liy  the  sculptor,  and  sent  out  from  this  country.  Mr. 
Steel  has  engaged  to  supply  the  statue  in  the  course 
of  a year  from  this  date,  and  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  pedestal  is  intended  to  be  laid  with  great 
ceremony  on  the  15th  of  August  next. 

A Small-pox  Hospital  Not  a Nuisance  in  the 
Eye  op  the  Law. — A point  of  some  importance  to 
the  owners  of  land  or  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
smaU-pox  hospitals  has  lately  been  raised  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  had  pur- 
chased a piece  of  ground  at  Kensington,  on  which  they 
proposed  to  erectasmall-pox  hospital  forthe  reception  of 
the  sick  poor.  The  oivners  of  the  adjoining  property 
declined  to  permit  a road  to  be  made  to  the  building, 
on  the  ground  that  the  institution  would  be  a nuisance 
and  an  injury,  and  demurred  to  a bill  which  had  been 
filed  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens 
overruled  the  demurrer,  observing  that  a small-pox 
hospital  had  been  ah-eady  decided  not  to  be  a nuisance. 

Small-pox,  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases.— The  pre- 
disposition to  is  prevented  by  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline. 
Agreeable,  vitalising,  and  invigorating,  its  effects  are 
remarkable  in  their  cure  and  prevention.  Take  it  as 
directed.  Sold  by  chemists  and  the  maker,  H.  Lamplough, 
11.3,  Holborn-hill. — [Advertisbment.1 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BXnLDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  June  13. 
— For  the  painting  required  at  several  of  their  stations. 
William  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

Fulham  Union,  June  15. — For  the  erection  of 
certain  buildings  and  alterations  in  connection  with 
the  infirmary  and  union  workhouse.  T.  Aiiliit  Marsh, 
clerk  to  the  guardians.  Clerk’s  offices,  Fulham  union 
workhouse,  Hammersmith. 

Greenwich  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses, 
June  14. — For  manufacturing  and  erecting  immping 
machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  the 
above.  Peter  Soames,  A.K.C.,  C.E.,  consulting  engi- 
neer to  the  Board,  10,  Southampton-street,  Straud, 
W.C. 

Hartsiiill,  June  15. — Forthe  erection  of  nine  new 
cottages,  at  Chapel  End.  Sir.  W.  G.  Farmer,  Castle- 
street,  Hinckley. 

IIeanor  Local  Board  of  Health,  June  20. — 
For  all  or  any  of  the  undermentioned  works.  Laying 
down  140  yards  or  thereabouts  of  9-in.  sanitary  pipes, 
&c.  Laying  down  about  170  yards  of  similar  piping, 
&c.  Laying  down  about  422  yards  of  12in.  sanitary 
pipes,  &c.  The  kerbing  and  formation  of  a footpath, 
about  208  yards  in  length  ; the  taking  up  and  re-laying 
culvert,  about  12  yards,  and  building  a new  cinder 
wall,  about  50  yards  in  length.  The  materials  ivUl  be 
supplied  on  the  ground  by  the  Board.  K.  B.  Spencer, 
clerk.  Public  Offices,  Basford. 

Ascot  Heath,  June  17. — For  additions  and  altera- 
tions proposed  to  be  done  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Ascot 
Heath.  Clark  and  Holland,  architects,  Newmarket, 
Cambs. 

Barton,  June  24. — For  levelling,  paving,  sewering, 
and  channelling  Timothy-street,  Eccles,  within  the 
district.  George  Trenbath,  clerk.  Boardroom,  Patri- 
croft. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  July  1. — For  eighty  years 
by  public  tender,  the  site  of  Radley’s  Hotel  and  two 
houses.  No.  12  and  13,  adjoining,  in  New  Bridge-street. 
A.  M.  Jeafferson,  at  the  Clerk’s  Office,  Bridewell 
Hospital. 

Warrington  Water  Works  Company,  June 
24. — For  the  completion  and  covering  over  of  a reser- 
voir, situate  near  the  village  of  Winwick,  near  Newton- 
le-WiUows.  James  Eiley,  secretary.  Water  Works 
Office,  Warrington. 

Leeds,  June  21. — For  the  erection  of  new  co-opera- 
tive store,  at  Pudsey,  for  the  Leeds  Industrial  Co-opera- 
tive Society,  Limited.  AVilson  & Bailey,  architects. 
Central  Market  Buildings,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  June  14. — For  rebuildingthe  Pack  Horse  Inn, 
Woodhouse  Moor,  and  for  the  erection  of  three  shops 
and  houses  adjoining.  Wilson  & Bailey,  architects. 
Central  Market  Buildings,  Leeds. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Union,  June  23. — Aberdare 
Hospital. — For  the  erection  of  the  above  hospital,  near 
Mill-street,  Aberdare.  Frank  James,  clerk,  184,  High- 
street,  Merthyr. 

Manchester  Corporation  Gasworks,  June  14. 
— For  the  supply  of  the  following  stores  for  year  ending 
the  24th  June,  1872,  namely  ; — Wrought  iron  tubes  and 
fittings ; oils,  tallow,  &c.  ; bars,  rod,  and  sheet  iron ; 
timber ; meter  boxes ; tan-ed  and  spun  yarns ; stationery. 
Joseph  Hobson,  town  clerk.  Gas  Offices. 

Kent. — Maidstone  Prisons,  June  13. — ^For  alterations 
to  two  buildings  at  the  County  Prisons,  Maidstone. 
F.  Russell,  clerk  of  the  peace,  Maidstone. 

Devizes,  June  13. — For  the  restoration  of  Potteme 
Church,  near  Devizes,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Archi- 
tect, Mr.  Christian,  8a,  Whitehall-place,  London. 

Crickhowell,  June  18. — For  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  new  workhouse  at  Llangattock,  Crick- 
howell. Mr.  W.  P.  James,  Royal  Arcade,  Cardiff. 

House  of  Correction,  Coldbath-fields,  June 
23. — For  sundry  works  in  the  alteration  of  some  of  the 
prison  buildings.  John  S.  Skaife,  clerk  to  the  Visiting 
Justices. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 

OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EA2JDELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Q,uarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Adyt.]  corsham,  wilts. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Q-REEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  S.R.JEC.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

{Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Oothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 
under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester : — 


Best  Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

Per  Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,  per  square. 
...  2 17  6 ...  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do.  13  by  8 ... 

...  2 17  6 . 

..  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do.  13  by  7 ... 

...  2 5 0 . 

. 14s. 

Do. 

do.  12  by  7 ... 

...  1 18  6 . 

. 13s. 

Do. 

do.  12  by  6 ... 

...  17  6. 

. 11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

MESSRS.  RANDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street* 
Westminster. 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Pig — Foreign  . . . 

METALS 

Lead. 

. per  ton 

£17  17 

6 

£18  0 

0 

„ English  W.B. 

. do 

19  15 

0 

20  0 

0 

,,  Lead  Co.  . . . 

18  15 

0 

19  0 

0 

„ Other  brands 

. do 

18  5 

0 

18  10 

0 

Sheet  Milled  . . . 

. do 

18  15 

0 

19  0 

0 

Shot,  Patent  . . . 

. do 

20  10 

0 

21  0 

0 

Red  or  minium  . . . 

. do 

20  10 

0 

0 0 

0 

Litharge,  W.B.  . . . 

. do 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

White  Dry 

. do 

25  6 

0 

26  0 

0 

„ ground  in  oil  . 

. do 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

British— Cake  & Ingot 

Copper. 
. per  ton 

71  10 

0 

72  # 

0 

Best  Selected  . . . 

. do 

73  10 

0 

74  0 

0 

Sheet 

. do 

74  0 

0 

77  0 

0 

Bottoms 

. do 

79  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Australian  .... 

. do 

72  0 

0 

75  0 

0 

Spanish  Cake  . . . 

. do 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  . . 

. do 

64  15 

0 

66  0 

0 

„ Eeflned  ingot 

. do 

70  0 

0 

72  0 

0 

Yellow  Metal  . . . 

. per  lb. 

0 0 

Cf 

0 0 

H 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 

Iron. 

. per  ton 

2 17 

0 

0 0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London 

. do 

7 5 

0 

7 10 

0 

„ Wales 

. do 

6 12 

6 

6 15 

9 

Staffordshire  . . . 

. do 

7 15 

0 

8 5 

0 

Rail,  in  Wales  , . . 

. do 

0 15 

0 

7 0 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  London  do 

9 5 

0 

10  5 

0 

Hoops,  first  quality  . 

. do 

8 15 

0 

9 5 

0 

Nail  Rod 

. do 

7 10 

0 

7 15 

0 

Swedish 

, do 

9 15 

0 

10  0 

0 

Teak 

Timber, 

12  6 

0 

13  10 

0 

Quebec,  red  pine  . . . 

, ,, 

3 15 

0 

4 15 

& 

,,  yellow  pine 
Quebec  oak,  white  . . 

, „ 

4 5 

0 

5 5 

0 

6 0 

0 

6 5 

0 

„ birch  . . . . 

♦ 11 

3 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

„ elm 

♦ It 

4 0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Dantzio  oak  .... 

4 10 

9 

6 10 

0 

,,  fir  ....  . 

Memel  fir 

2 7 

0 

4 0 

s 

2 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

Riga 

3 5 

0 

3 10 

0 

Swedish 

2 5 

0 

2 10 

0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

• „ 

4 0 

0 

6 10 

0 

„ yellow  pine  , . 

• ti 

4 0 

0 

G 10 

0 

Oregon 

7 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

Lath  wood,  Dantzic,  fm. 

3 0 

0 

5 0 

0 

„ St.  Petersburg  „ 

5 5 

0 

5 15 

0 

Deals,  per  C.,  12ft.  by 
by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  . 

3 

12  10 

0 

18  0 

0 

St.  John,  white  spruce 

♦ 

12  10 

0 

14  10 

0 

Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 
Canada,  1st  quality  ...  „ 

18  0 

0 

19  10 

0 

„ 2nd  do  . . . 

• 11 

13  5 

0 

14  0 

0 

Archangel,  yellow  . . 

• 11 

12  10 

0 

14  10 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  yellow 

• 11 

13  0 

0 

13  10 

0 

Finland 

7 0 

0 

S 0 

0 

Memel  and  Dantzic  . . 

0 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  . . 

* 11 

8 10 

0 

10  10 

0 

„ white  . . 

• 11 

8 10 

0 

9 10 

0 

Gefle,  yellow  .... 

10  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

Soderham 

8 10 

0 

12  0 

0 

Christiania,  per  C.,  12ft.  by 
3 by  9in.,  yellow  ...  „ 

10  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

Other  Norway.  . . . 

, 

7 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 
of  lin.,  first  yellow  . . „ 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

First  white 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

Second  qualities  . . . 

. ,, 

0 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

Seal,  pale 

Oils,  &c. 

37  0 

0 

0 0 

9 

Sperm  body 

82  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Cod  . , 

35  10 

0 

0 0 

0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  palo 

34  0 

0 

0 0 

c 

Olive,  Gallipoli  . . . 

• 11 

48  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Gocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 

• 11 

50  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Palm,  fine 

37  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Linseed  

. 

32  15 

0 

0 0 

0 

Eapeseed,  Eng  pale  . 

• 11 

45  10 

0 

0 0 

0 

Cottonseed 

27  0 

0 

31  10 

0 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  LONDON, 

Gibbs,  Thomas,  and  Gibbs,  Thomas,  juu.,  New  Church- 
road,  Camberwell,  builders,  June  15,  at  11. — Wild,  Alfred, 
Providence-row,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  carpenter,  June  16, 
at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Richardson,  Lot,  jun.,  Shitlington,  builder,  June  27,  at 
Bedford. — Fairhead,  William,  Tottenham,  builder,  June 
22,  at  Edmonton. — Wrigley,  Samuel,  Oldham,  builder, 
June  19,  at  Oldham. 

PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

June  23,  J.  W.  Drayton,  Yeovil,  plumber. — June  20, 
A.  Williams,  Warwick-road  West,  Paddington,  builder. — 
June  16,  W.  D.  Stevens,  Hull,  builder. — June  28,  R.  B. 
Barrett,  Lowestoft,  plumber. 

DIVIDEND  MEETINGS. 

June  22,  W.  Elliott  andT.  Ilsey,  Seward-street,  Goswell- 
road,  en^neers  and  iron  founders. — June  24,  G.  Green, 
S.  Andrew's-road,  Limehouse,  engineer. — June  27,  J. 
Royle,  Wrangle,  Lincolnshire,  carpenter. — June  14,  W. 
Johnson  and  J.  Whitaker,  Pennington,  Lancashire,  iron 
founders. 

INSOLVENT  DEBTOR’S  DIVIDEND. 

J.  Storey,  late  of  Upper  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  plumber, 
div.  6s.  lO^d. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Garside,  Barnes,  and  Co,,  Stalybridge,  stone  masons.— 
Joberns  and  Arrowsmith,  Aldridge,  Staffordshire,  brick 
and  tile  manufacturers,  and  timber  dealers. — Brae  and 
Inman,  Greenwich,  and  elsewhere,  civil  engineers.— 
Isaacs  and  Lankford,  Bristol,  cement  manufacturers.— 
Atkinson  and  Brown,  Great  Grimsby,  slate  merchants. — 
Jackman  & Barker,  Coventry,  plumbers. — Payne  and 
White,  Manchester,  builders. — W.,  J.,  and  H.  Potter, 
Horsham,  builders. — Harrison  and  Wetton,  Kerridge, 
Cheshire,  stone  merchants.- -Price  and  Co.,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  warming,  ventilating,  and  hot  water  works.— 
Eckersley  and  Bayliss,  London  and  elsewhere,  railway 
contractors. 
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HE  15RITLSI1  and  FOREIGN  TRAM- 

WAYS COMPANY  (Limited). 


Subscribed  capital,  €300,000,  in  30,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 


DIRECTORS, 

John  M.  Dunlop,  Esq.  Philip  Rose,  Esq. 

H.  G.  Erichsen,  Esq.  William  Sheldon,  Esq. 

L.  Floersheim,  Esq.  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  Napier 

William  Morris,  Esq.  Sturt,  M.P. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  & Co. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  & Co.,  6,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster. 

Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  & Co.,  6,  Old  Jewry. 

Secretary  (pro  tern.)— J.  B,  Glenn. 

Offices — 70  and  71,  Palmerston-buildings. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  entertain  proposals  for 
Tramways  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere, 
Address,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  Secretary  (pro  tern.), 
as  above. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  COMP^VNY'S  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  Tramway 
Enterprise  in  connection  with  the  parties  who  have  been 
mainly  instrumenhrl  in  the  introduction  of  Tramways 
into  this  country  and  the  principal  cities  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  who  will  therefore  bring  to  the  business  great 
practical  experience. 

The  intention  of  the  Company  is  generally  to  invest  its 
own  capital  in  the  construction  and  development  of  the 
Tramways  selected  by  it,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  from 
time  to  time  when  tested  by  the  experience  of  actual 
working,  iu  which  way  the  public  will  be  protected 
against  unsound  and  merely  speculative  projects. 

The  Company  is  entirely  free  from  any  engagements, 
direct  or  indirect,  \vith  contractors,  and  will  therefore 
carry  out  such  works  as  it  may  undertake,  on  the  best 
possible  terms  for  cash. 

The  position  of  the  founders  of  this  Company  will 
enable  them  to  secure,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  con- 
cessions from  the  principal  cities  on  the  Continent  and 
elsewhere  open  to  Tramway  enterprise. 

^ By  order  of  the  Board, 

J.  B.  GLENN,  Secretary  (pro  tern.). 

Reparation  of  s.  alban’s  abbey. 

The  extremely  dangerous  condition  into  which  this 
venerable  structure  has  fallen,  having  been  pointed  out  iu 
a report  by  the  eminent  architect,  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq., 
R.A.,  a Committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  SUBSCRIPTIONS  towards  the  WORK  of 
REPAIR,  and  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  present  list 
comprises  the  following  names 


The  Earl  of  Verulam 
The  Earl  Cowper,  K.G. 

The  Earl  Spencer 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon 
The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
Lord  Ebury 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cowper, 
M.P. 

Sir  John  Sebright,  Bart. 

H.  R.  Brand,  Esq.,  M.P. 

R.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Archdeacon  Grant 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
The  Earl  of  Essex 
Viscount  Malden 
Lord  Dacre 
Lord  Lytton 

The  Rev.  Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
Bart. 

Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P, 

H.  W.  Eaton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Robert  Hanbury,  Esq. 

J.  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A. 


and  the  principal  gentry  of  the  county  of  Herts. 

Mr.  Scott  estimates  that  a sum  of  at  least  £4G,000  will 
be  required  for  the  proper  reparation  of  the  Abbey,  ex- 
clusive of  any  internal  fittings  or  restorations. 

With  a view  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  country  gene- 
rally in  the  preservation  of  one  of  our  most  important 
national  and  architectural  monuments,  a PUBLIC  MEET^ 
ING  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  WILLIS'S  ROOMS,  ON 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  22,  AT  TWELVE  O’CLOCK,  THE 
EARL  OF  VERULAM  in  the  chair. 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  | The  Earl  of  Stanhope 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
Lord  Ebury  The  Dean  of  Westminster 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  | Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P. 
and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  expected  to  speak, 
The  attendance  of  all  favourable  to  the  object  of  the 
meeting  is  earnestly  invited. 

Applications  for  tickets  should  be  made  at  once  to 
Henry  J.  Toulmin,  Esq.,  The  Pre,  S.  Alban’s. 

HENRY  J.  TOULMIN,  ) Hon. 

W.  J.  LAWRANCE,  M.A.  J Secs. 

S.  Alban's,  June,  1871. 


CHAENWOOD  GRANITE  QUARRIES, 

Near  Loughborough. 

The  CHARNWOOD  GRANITE  COMPANY  are  in  a 
position  to  supply,  either  l>y  rail  or  water,  all  kinds  of 
paving  setts,  &c.,  broken  Granite  by  land,  of  different 
sizes,  for  road-making,  Gravel  for  walks.  Granite  in  the 
rough  for  building  and  breaking  purposes. 

The  Charnwood  is.  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
Granites  in  the  kingdom  ; the  extraordinary  strength  of 
the  above  is  testified  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  Testing  and  Ex- 
perimenting Works,  The  Grove,  South wark-street,  Lon- 
don, S.E. 

Copies  of  tests  will  be  forwarded  on  application  at  the 
Quarries. 

Loughborough,  June  1,  1871. 


Circular  saw  benc  ii.— 

WANTED,  a good  CIECULAE  SAW  BENCH,  to 
cut  3in.  planks,  and  Rabbit  Tenon  Plough,  &c.,  by  manual 
labour.  Also  one  to  work  by  Steam,  to  answer  the  above 
purposes.  State  lowest  price  and  all  particulars. — Address. 
H.  Boothman,  63,  Bolton-road,  Darwen,  Lancashire. 


Royal  polytechnic.— whitsun 

HOLIDAYS. — Professor  Pepper’s  “Trip  to  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Ireland gi'and  Scenery  and 
Irish  Songs  by  Miss  Barth. — Great  Revival  of  Henry 
Russell's  Songs,  under  his  personal  kind  superintendence, 
with  grand  Scenic  and  Optical  Effects.  Vocalist,  Mr. 
Plumpton. — J.  L.  King,  Esq.,  “ On  Muscle  and  Muscular 
Power,"  illustrated  by  Herr  Willio,  the  wonderful  Con- 
tortionist and  Imitator  of  Birds  and  Animals. — Re-engage- 
ment of  E.  D.  Davies,  the  Premier  Ventriloquist.— The 
Ghost  and  other  Entertainments  as  usuaL— Admission 
One  Shilling.  Open  from  12  to  5 and  7 to  J 


WANTED. 

Advertisements  for  "Situations  Wanted"  are  inserted  in 
the  “ Building  Ne-h’s”  at  a charge  of  One  Shilling 
for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


'TVT'ANTED,  by  an  Experienced  IMan,  a 
V T BE-ENGAUEMENT  as  GENER.AL  FOREMAN 
or  Clerk  of  Works. — Address,  A.  G.,  Post-offlee,  Oklkain. 


-ITT" ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  by  a 

V » thorough  practical  Joiner's  Foreman;  excellent 
references. — Apply  L.  C.,  Post-office,  Red-hill. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

FOREMAN  of  Masons,  age  30,  in  town  or  country. 
Good  references  from  last  employers. — Address  J.  S.,  8, 
Dillon-place,  Hornsey-road. 

r p O architect  S.— a Superior 
A DRAUGHTSMAN  and  expeditious  general  assistant 
is  now  disengaged. — Address  Architect,  58,  Stanley-street, 
Eccleston-square,  S.W. 


To  ARCHITECTS. — An  Assistant,  -vyell 

accustomed  to  prepare  competition  and  other  draw- 
ings, seeks  Employment.  Good  references, — Mr.  Kedge, 
3,  Titchborne-street,  Cambridge-square,  W. 


An  ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  is 

desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  for  three  or  four 
daj'S  a week.  For  particulars  of  qualifications,  6Sc.,  apply 
to  Gothic,  Post-office,  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  W. 


C^o^v^l  Building  Land,  St.  James’s. 

A COMMANDING  SITE  on  the  North 

Side  of  Ryder-street,  St.  James's,  and  adjoining  to 
St.  James’s-street,  is  offered  i)y  the  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty's  Woods,  TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER  on  Lease  for 
80  years.  The  tenders  to  be  delivered  on  Friday,  Juno 
•30th.  Forms  and  conditions  of  tender  may  he  obtained 
at  the  Office  of  Woods,  No.  1,  Whitehall-place,  or  of 
Arthur  Cates,  Esq.,  No.  7,  Whitehall-yard,  S.W. 


Bridewell  hospital.  — Building 

Land  in  New  Bridge-street,  Biackfriars.  The 
Governors  of  Bridewell  Hospital  are  prepared  to  LET,  on 
LEASE,  for  80  years,  by  Public  Tender,  tlie  SITE  of 
RADLEY'S  HOTEL,  and  the  TWO  HOUSES,  No.  12  and 
13,  adjoining,  in  New  Bridge-street,  Biackfriars,  together 
with  the  vacant  land  at  the  back,  exclusive  of  a roadway 
of  40  feet  in  width  reserved,  measuring  about  28.404  feet 
in  area,  and  having  a frontage  to  Tudor-street,  Biack- 
friars, with  option  to  the  lessee  of  either  pulling  down  or 
retaining  so  much  of  the  buildings  of  Radley's  Hotel  and 
the  adjoining  houses  as  he  may  please : these  buildings 
cover  an  area  of  20,484  superficial  feet.  Forms  of  tender 
and  plans  of  the  site  may  be  obtained  on  application  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Jeaffreson,  at  the  Clerk's  office,  Rridewell 
Ho.spital ; or  of  Fredk.  Marrable,  Esq.,  the  surveyor  to  the 
Hospital,  No.  21,  Whitehall-place. 

The  Governors  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the 
highest  or  any  tender.  Tenders  on  the  printed  form  to  bo 
delivered  at  the  Hospital,  in  New  Bridge-street,  Biack- 
friars, before  12  o'clock  on  Saturday,  1st  July,  1871. 


TO  manufacturers  & builders. 

LAND  suitable  for  Factories,  with  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water,  good  roads,  and  railway  accommodation, 
to  he  SOLD  or  LET  on  Building  Leases. — Apply  to  Mr.  E. 
Littler,  Upper  Plaistow,  E. 


To  architects.  — WANTED,  by 

the  ADVERTISER,  a SITUATION  in  an  ARCHI- 
TECT'S OFFICE.  Details,  Working  Drawings,  &c. 
Address  S.  W.,  6,  Queen's-road  West,  Chelsea,  S-IV. 


JgUILDING  LAND  TO  BE  LET. 

ROEHAMPTON,  SURREY,  for  detached  and  semi- 
detached Villas,  also  a few  Sites  for  Shops.  The  roads 
and  sewer  made. 

MILVERTON,  near  LEAMINGTON,  for  detached  villa 
residences. 

ASHFORD,  near  WINDSOR,  close  to  the  station, 
suitable  for  detached  and  semi-tletached  villas. 

WEST  HAM,  ESSEX,  close  to  the  Stratford  and 
Stratford  Bridge  stations  of  the  (>.  E.  Railway,  suitable 
for  small  property ; also  some  very  advantageous  front- 
ages with  wharfage,  suitable  for  manufacturing  premises, 
or  will  be  sold  in  plots  to  suit  purchasers.  Advances 
made. 

SYDENHAl!^  KIRKDALE  NURSERY,  close  to 
station,  and  adjoining  the  church.  Gentlemen  wishing  to 
erect  premises  for  their  own  occupation  will  find  this  a 
good  opportunity. 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON.— For  sale,  close  to  ditto, 
about  12  acres ; part  of  the  purchase  money  can  remain. 

Apply  to  Beeston,  Son,  and  Brereton,  Architects  and 
Surveyors,  27,  Grosvenor  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster. 


Eligible  building  land  to  be 

LET  or  SOLD,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  locali- 
ties within  easy  distance  from  Loudon.  Advances,  if 
required,  to  respectable  builders. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Ken- 
nard  and  Buck,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  39,  Fiusbury- 
circus,  E.O. 


BUILDERS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED 

JL.  OF,  a BUILDER'S  BUSINESS,  in  a large  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  West  of  England ; has  been  established 
for  many  years.  Either  one  or  two  yards  to  be  let,  with 
workshops  and  sheds.  Also,  a double  saw-pit  in  each, 
and  offices  and  stables  iu  one. — For  particulars  apply  to 
A.  Z.,  Compton  Villa,  29,  Cotham-road  Bristol. 


HANLEY-ROAD,  HORNSEY.— to  BE 

LET  on  Building  Leases,  a valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  eligibly  situate  and  well  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  houses  from  £30  to  .€70  per  annum.  The  roads  and 
sewers  are  made,  and  the  footpaths  curbed.  It  is  within 
five  minutes’  walk  of  the  Crouch  Hill  Station  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway.  Omnibuses  pass  the  estate  every  ten 
minutes  to  and  from  the  West-end  and  City.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  Hammack  and  Lambert,  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,  59,  Bishopsgate-street,  City,  E.C. 


'"po  builders  and  ARCHITECTS.— 

I Two  magnificent  SITES  for  Mansions  may  be  had 
near  Windsor  Park,  in  positions  where  immediate  sales  at 
good  prices  might  be  anticipated.  A few  good  detached 
Villas  might  be  erected  with  equal  advantage. — Address, 
“ Mansion,”  Fairoaks,  Chislehurst. 

Five  acres,  two  acres,  and  ONE 

ACRE  of  FREEHOLD  LAND  for  SALE  in  a 
beautiful  district  with  gravel  soil ; near  a station,  and  an 
hour  from  London.  Price  £150  per  acre. — Apply  to 
“ Freeholds,”  care  of  Messrs.  Dowsett  and  Chattell, 
29A,  Liucoln's-lun-fields. 


Freehold  building  land  at  Bed- 

dington,  Benhill,  Dulwich,  and  Muswell-hill,  may 
be  had  in  lots,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  villa  residences. 
Plans  and  particulars  may  he  had  of  Mr.  Tresidder,  16, 
New  Bridge-street,  Biackfriars. 


To  CARPENTERS,  DECORATORS, 

BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS. — To  be  Disposed  of,  the 
Lease  of  desirable  Premises  in  the  above  line,  part  let  off 
for  more  than  double  the  rent.  Any  party  with  £100  to 
£300  can  treat,  or  the  owner  would  not  object  to  a partner- 
ship with  a practical  man  in  the  building  trade. — Apply 
to  Messrs.  Kelly  & Son,  18,  Grove-street.  Camden-town. 


To  BUILDERS.— For  Eligible  BUILD- 

ING  LAND  near  Bristol,  apply  to  W,  Cloutman, 
Surveyor,  Exchange,  Bristol,  (jash  advanced  if  required* 


SLATES  ! SLATES  ! ! 

TO  BUILDERS,  SLATERS,  & OTHERS* 

— Buy  your  Slates  direct  from  the  Quarries. — Apply 
for  prices,  &c.,  to  Mr.  W.  E,  WILLIAMS,  Slate  Agent, 
Carnarvon. 


SAWN  PORTLAND  SLAB.— 

STEWARDS  and  CO.,  Portland  and  Stone  Mer- 
chants, Isle  of  Portland,  and  at  Portland  Wharf,  Gros- 
venor-road,  Pimlico. — For  list  of  prices,  apply  to  W.  H* 
HOLLAND,  20a,  (jrosvenor-road,  Pimlico. 


Mansfield  stone,  white  or 

RED,  in  BLOCKS  up  to  Ten  Toss,  and  the  Beds 
from  1 ft.  to  5ft.  thick,  supplied  also  insawn  Slabs,  for  Floors 
or  Gravestones,  and  in  scantling,  for  Steps  and  Sills. — Mr* 
ROBERT  LINDLEY,  Quarry  Owner,  Mansfield,  Notting- 
hamshire. 


The  TRADES’  acumen  : a Table  for 

readily  Ascertaining  the  number  of  yards,  feet, 
inches,  and  parts  in  anything  that  requires  measuring 
No  trade  should  be  withojut  it.  Post  free  for  13  receipt 
stamps. 

Published  and  Sold  by  S.  FUNKENSTEIN,  25,  Grea-5 
Queen-street,  Holbom. 


Just  Published. 

The  mouldings  of  the  SIX  PERIOD  s 

of  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE  from  the  CON- 
QUEST to  the  REFORMATION.  By  EDMUND  S HARPE, 

M.A. 

These  examples,  taken  full-size  by  unfailing  methods 
from  the  principal  Cathedral,  Conventual,  and  Parish 
Churches  of  the  Kingdom,  hav>'  been  e.trefully  reduced, 
chiefiy  to  one-third  the  size  of  the  originals,  and  are 
printed  in  colours.  In  the  seleoti  n of  the  colours  attached 
to  the  different  Periods  the  S'  me  sequence  has  been 
adopted  as  that  in  which  they  ■ ccur  in  the  Prismatic 
Spectrum;  so  that  a given  colo  n-  not  only  indicates  the 
Period  to  which  the  Moulding  hnlongs.  hut  also  the  rela 
tive  historical  position  of  the  Period  itself. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  several  Numbers,  each 
containing  GO  Plates. — No.  1,  Imperial  4to.,  21s. 

London : E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 


OEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AND 

DO'WN'WARD  FILTRATION.— -A  paper  on  the 
SiiLEGTION  and  PREPARATION  of  SUIT.\BLE  LAND, 
read  at  Maidstone,  Nov.,  1870,  by  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DEN- 
TON, C.E.  One  Shilling  by  post. 

E.  B.  SMITH,  Maidstone  Journal  Office,  Maidstone. 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS.  Architect. 

A HOUSE  FOR  THE  SUBURBS, 

Socially  and  Architecturally  Sketched,  with  Prefa- 
tory Glance  at  the  Great  City.  Third  Edition,  with  De- 
signs, 12s.  Gd. 

How  to  'Value,  Claim,  Protect. 

A CLUE  TO  RAIL'WAY  AND  OTHER  COMPENSA- 
TION for  Property  and  Person,  the  Nature  and  Value  of 
Estates,  and  Principles  of  Parochial  Assessment.  4s.  Gd. 

A POPULAR  OUTLINE  OF  PERSPECTIVE  OR 
GRAPHIC  PROJECTION,  Parallel,  Diagonal,  Pan-angn- 
lar.  Graceful,  3s.  Gd. 

Now  Ready,  with  'Woodcuts,  Demy  Sve.,  cloth,  6s.  Gd. 
BRIEF  CH^VPTERS  ON  BRITISH  C.\RPENTRY : His- 
tory and  Principles  of  Gothic  Roofs.  By  THOMAS  MORRIS 
(Architect),  Author  of  "A  House  for  the  Suburbs,”  “Per- 
spective or  Graphic  Projection.”  and  ofher  works 
London;  SIMPKIN,  J'ARSHALL,  & CO, 


June  16,  1871. 
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LOCAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

^HOUGH  Nature  has  provided  few 
strongly-marked  features  by  whieh  to 
distinguish  the  vai'ious  districts  of  this  eoun- 
try,  almost  every  English  county  has  a 
character  of  its  own.  The  traveller,  if 
previously  acquainted  even  in  the  most 
superficial  way  with  the  district  through 
which  he  passes,  needs  no  great  keenness  of 
observation  to  ascertain  by  means  of  the 
landscape  whereabouts  he  may  be.  The 
shades  of  difference,  indeed,  are  delicate,  and 
hard  to  describe  in  words.  Waking  up, 
perhaps,  from  a nap  on  a long  journey,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  give  reasons  for  the 
impression  that  one  is  passing  at  the  moment, 
say,  through  Leicestershire  and  not  through 
Hertfordshire,  or  through  Yorkshire  and  not 
through  Durham.  But  the  impression,  if  it 
is  derived  from  a general  knowledge  of  the 
district,  is  usually  a correct  one,  and  may 
be  depended  on  even  in  parts  of  it  which 
are  quite  new  to  the  observer.  The  shape 
of  the  hills,  the  distribution  of  the  trees, 
the  thinness  or  rankness  of  the  foliage,  the 
size  of  the  fields,  and  the  nature  of  the 
farming,  are  so  many  data  on  which  a judg- 
ment is,  perhaps  unconsciously,  founded.  If 
a river  is  visible,  this  will  afford  still 
stronger  evidence,  for  in  neaidy  all  our 
rivers  a local  type  is  clearly  marked.  Come 
across  them  where  you  will,  you  recognise 
the  deep  and  the  slowly-flowing  streams  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ; the  Trent  with  its  drift 
islands  and  its  gravelly  beaches ; and  the  rapid 
torrents,  each  in  a wooded  valley  of  its  own, 
which  mark  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Thames,  indeed,  has  some- 
what the  character  of  the  Trent ; the 
Huntingdonshire  Ouse,  the  Stratford  Avon, 
and  the  Northamptonshire  Neu,  do  not 
differ  very  greatly  from  the  East  Anglian 
rivers ; the  streams  of  Derbyshire  and 
North umbei'land  are  both  rocky  alike.  Yet, 
though  the  peculiarities  of  each  may  be  hard 
to  indicate,  each  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own.  It  is  like  a living  thing,  with  a special 
and  unique  expression  ; and  almost  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  its  course  it  has  an 
indefinable  personality  which  can  be  recog- 
nised in  a moment. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of 
natural  character  between  our  different  coun- 
ties, still  greater  differences  exist  between 
their  buildings.  The  remark,  of  course,  applies 
with  most  force  to  old  buildings.  The 
modern  villa — may  it  soon  cease  to  be  modern  ! 
— is,  indeed,  pretty  much  alike,  from  Thames 
to  Tweed.  This  box  with  holes  in  it — no 
matter  of  what  materials  it  may  be  built — 
can  easily  be  brought  into  regulation  pattern 
by  a coating  of  cement,  and  its  owner,  where - 
ever  he  may  sojourn,  has  no  difficulty  in 
astonishing  his  neighbours  by  the  architec- 
tural taste  which  he  has  learned  from  the 
London  plasterer.  He  sticks  to  his  principles, 
and  far  from  doing  at  Rome  as  the  Romans 
do,  he  prefers,  even  in  the  finest  stone-pro- 
ducing districts  of  the  kingdom,  to  revel  in 
his  native  stucco.  Short  be  his  lease,  and 
shaky  his  walls ; may  his  villa  quickly  return 
to  the  mud  from  which  it  was  taken  ! It  is 
vain  to  look  for  local  characteristics  in  a pro- 
duction like  this.  The  work  which  exhibits 
them  is  that  of  a reasonable  being,  with  a 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances, 
not  that  of  a machine  which  goes  on  for 
ever,  repeating  the  same  processes,  and  pro- 
ducing the  same  results.  Hence  arises  much 
of  the  interest  which  such  works  possess. 
Each  of  them  bears  a history  in  it,  more 
eloquent  and  more  trustworthy  than  any  that 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  It  may  Ibe  an 
important  one,  a story  of  invasions,  of 
battles,  of  national  events,  told  in  the  stones 
of  a cathedral  church ; it  may  be  only  the 


tale  of  some  quiet  village,  made  up  of  the 
fortunes  and  reverses  of  half  a dozen  families  ; 
but  in  either  case  its  unaffected  truthfulness 
makes  it  impressive.  Local  peculiarities, 
liowever,  arc  the  result  of  many  causes. 
Difference  of  race,  even  in  different  parts  of 
England,  may  possibly  have  some  slight 
effect  in  originating  them.  Foreign  inter- 
course, particularly  in  districts  near  the  sea, 
has  doubtless  done  more.  Accidents  of  situa- 
tion, such  as  those  of  being  in  a sheltered 
valley  or  on  a bleak  hillside,  have  often  had 
a marked  effect.  The  case  or  difficulty  of 
obtaining  skilled  labour,  again,  has  resulted 
in  striking  contrasts  between  the  character 
of  buildings  in  populous  and  in  remoter 
districts ; and  the  general  wealth  or  poverty 
of  a neighbourhood  had,  of  course,  a still 
greater  influence.  Ijastly,  the  nature  of  the 
bxiilding  materials  on  the  spot,  and  the 
means  by  which  others  could  be  brought  from 
a distance,  helped  more,  probably,  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  the  indigenous  architec- 
ture of  each  county  what  it  still  remains.  It 
is  worth  while  to  note  some  of  the  variations 
which  have  thus  arisen,  and  to  ask  how  far 
it  maybe  possible  or  desirable  to  perpetuate 
them. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent,  and  those 
which  first  attract  a stranger’s  notice,  are  the 
local  differences  in  construction.  These  are 
often  very  great  within  a comparatively 
small  distance.  Compare,  for  example, 
two  villages  within  a dozen  miles  of  each 
other,  near  the  respective  boundaries  of 
Northamptonshire  and  Huntingdonshire.  In 
the  former,  almost  every  house  is  built  of 
stone  ; the  walls  are  of  rubble,  the  dressings 
of  ashlar,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  brown 
stone  slates.  The  details  have  a decidedly 
architectural  appearance.  Late  Gothic  tra- 
ditions still  to  a considerable  extent  survive  ; 
the  local  mason  still  puts  up  mullioned 
windows  and  four-centred  dooiheads  with 
the  mouldings  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  are  abundance  of  gables,  most  of  them 
with  stone  copings ; there  are  stone  labels, 
and  string-courses,  and  plinths,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  stone  jambs  and  sills,  stone 
chimneys,  and  eaves-courses.  Cross  into  the 
next  county,  and  not  a detail  is  the  same. 
The  best  house  in  the  village  will  hardly 
have  so  much  as  a stone  window-sill  about  it. 
It  is  built,  probably,  with  oak  framing,  filled 
in  with  red  brick,  with  pebbles,  or  with  cob- 
walling, plastered  over.  Its  roofs,  of  tile  or 
thatch,  overhang  the  walls,  and  are  as  often 
hipped  as  gabled.  There  are  string-courses, 
it  is  true,  to  throw  off  the  rain,  but  they 
consist  of  slo2:)ing  boards  carried  by  brackets, 
and  the  casements  open  on  to  a similar  board, 
protected,  perhaps,  by  an  ajn'on-inece  of  lead. 
But  even  lead  is  sparingly  used.  The  valleys 
in  the  roof  are  formed  without  it,  by  in- 
geniously lajiping  the  tiles  over  each  other  ; 
and  even  the  chimney  gutters  are  constructed 
in  the  same  economical  way.  What  little 
ornament  exists  is  either  in  moulded  brick 
or  thin  j)lastering,  and  there  are  few  data 
from  which  the  age  of  any  particular  exanqxle 
can  be  ascertained.  Decoration  was  almost 
excluded  by  circumstances ; the  general 
effect  is  often  highly  jxicturesque,  but  its 
picturesqueness  is  of  a totally  different  sort 
from  that  which  prevails  in  the  adjoining 
county.  The  difference  in  this  case  is  evi- 
dently one  of  building  materials.  Stone  is 
plentiful  in  Northanqxtonshire,  while  in  a 
great  part  of  Huntingdonshire  there  is  nothing 
to  be  dug  but  gravel  ; and  this  circum- 
stance alone  has  had  such  jDowex’ful  effect 
that  villages  only  a few  miles  ajxai't  might 
pass  for  those  of  two  different  countries. 
Peculiarities  in  local  building  material  often 
show  themselves  in  singular  and  unexjxected 
ways.  The  slated  house  fronts  of  south- 
west Devonshire,  for  instance,  are  not.  what 
would  be  looked  for  by  any  one  who  had 
heard  that  fiat-bedded  walling-stone  was 
abundant  there.  This  stone,  however,  in 
reality,  is  an  imjxerfect  kind  of  slate ; like 
other  slates,  it  readily  conducts  moisture  be- 


tween its  layers  ; and  so,  after  building  a wall 
with  it  ill  horizontal  courses,  it  has  been  a 
common  thing  to  protect  it  by  a facing  of 
vertical  ones,  as  on  an  ordinary  roof.  The 
tiled  fronts  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  should 
jxerhaps  rather  be  set  down  as  a result  of 
situation.  The  tiles  are  used  in  exposed 
jilaces,  as  the  most  effectual  way  to  keep  out 
a driving  rain,  and  are  far  more  useful,  as 
well  as  far  more  artistic,  than  the  coating  of 
cement  which  has  of  late  been  too  often 
substituted  for  them.  Another  class  of  local 
peculiarities,  those  arising  from  foreign 
intercourse,  are  less  marked  in  England  than 
in  Scotland.  The  French  jilanning  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  French  detail  at  Canter- 
bury, and  in  some  other  Kentish  churches, 
will,  of  course,  be  universally  remembered. 
But  there  is,  we  think,  a more  subtle,  though 
real,  foreign  influence  to  be  noticed  in  some 
of  oixr  maritime  eounties.  The  Continental 
look  of  tlie  old  streets  in  Dartmouth  has  been 
often  remarked,  and  something  like  it  is 
traceable  in  various  towns  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
a community  which  traded  constantly  with 
other  countries  should  acquire  something  of 
their  artistic  feeling.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
this  should  be  so  slightly  marked.  The  social 
circumstances  of  various  districts,  their 
prosperity  or  poverty,  their  greater  or  less 
advance  in  civilisation,  the  nature  of  their 
business,  the  tenure  of  the  land,  and  the  rank 
and  position  of  its  owners,  had  the  most  im- 
portant results.  They  ajijiear  most  clearly, 
perhaps,  in  ecclesiastical  work.  The  chain 
of  fine  churches  which  stretch  for  miles 
around  many  an  ancient  abbey — such,  for 
example,  as  the  rich  one  of  Peterborough — 
show  the  effect  of  wealth  and  culture  ; while 
the  small  and  poor  ones  found  in  remote 
sections  of  the  West  of  England  may  illus- 
trate the  repressive  effect  of  backward  civili- 
sation. The  prevalence  of  buildings  of  a 
particular  period  generally  tells  of  a cul- 
minating-point  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
district ; and  it  is  thus,  perhaps,  that  the 
Early  English  style  happens  to  prevail 
amongst  Northamptonshire  towers,  and  the 
Peiqiendicular  one  amongst  those  of  Norfolk 
and  Somersetshire.  There  is  still  another 
cause  for  local  peculiarities,  and  it  is  one  that 
deserves  attention.  The  builders  of  a former 
time  were  not  only  influenced  by  practical 
necessity  as  to  materials,  but  by  something 
equally  important,  though  far  less  obvious. 
They  considered  what  would  harmonise  with 
local  scenery — insensibly,  perhaps,  and  if  so, 
all  the  more  thoroughly  they  made  their 
work  an  inqrrovement,  and  not  a jarring- 
intrusion  into  the  landscape  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Living  all  their  lives  in  one 
locality,  they  felt  instinctively  what  would 
suit  it.  Their  minds  grew  in  time  with  the 
situation,  and  their  works  are  often  in  more 
perfect  taste,  so  far,  than  those  of  the 
cleverest  architect  to  whom  the  spot  was  a 
strange  one.  The  advance  of  time  has  done 
away  with  many  of  the  causes  for  local 
building  customs  ; it  has  blended  all  parts  of 
the  nation  more  thoroughly  together,  and  must 
thus  to  some  extent  assimilate  their  Avorks. 
But  it  remains  just  as  true  as  ever  that  style 
should  be  modified  by  materials,  and  that 
architecture  should  be  adapted  to  its  sur- 
roundings ; and  to  this  extent  there  will 
always  remain  a reason  for  local  charac- 
teristics. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ART-CRITICISM. 

MEN’S  theories,  it  has  been  said,  are 
usually  the  supplement  of  their 
practice.  In  the  sphere  of  art,  at  least,  what- 
ever it  may  be  elsewhere,  this  seems  to  be  the 
natural  and  healthy  state  of  things.  The 
ai’tist  of  genius  and  originality  comes  first,  and 
creates  a great  work  ; the  critic  follows,  and 
detects  the  laws  by  which  this  work  rvas  un- 
consciously produced.  This  once  done, 
nothing,  it  might  be  supposed,  could  be  easier 
than  to  obey  the  same  laws  and  arrive  at  an 
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equally  good  result.  But  it  is  not  so  : the 
rules  which  have  to  be  kejrt  in  view  are  too 
numerous,  too  complicated ; above  all,  too 
apt  to  come  into  continual  conflict  with  each 
othei’,  to  make  conscious  and  premeditated 
obedience  to  them  an  easy  thing.  'Jlie 
.successful  artist  has  to  reconcile  them  all ; 
but  this  can  rarely  be  effected  by  a process  of 
reasoning;  he  must  do  it,  as  Bacon  says, 
“ by  a kind  of  happiness he  must  know  when 
he  has  done  it  by  a quick  perception  rather 
than  by  a slow  process  of  analysis.  This  fact 
has  been  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  greatest 
art-critic  of  our  times.  After  investigating 
the  arrangement  or  composition  of  some  re- 
markable pictures,  and  indicating  certain 
j)rinciples  common  to  all  those  of  the  higher 
order,  IMr.  Buskin  warns  his  readers  that  it  is 
no  more  possible  to  compose  a picture  by  rule 
than  it  is  possible  to  be  witty  by  rule.  The 
fault,  therefore,  does  not  rest  with  him  if  his 
works  have  sometimes  been  turned  to  a jDur- 
pose  which  he  did  not  intend.  The  scientific 
analysis  of  architecture  and  painting  which 
he  has  made  so  fascinating  will  do  but  little 
in  the  training  of  architects  and  painters.  Its 
true  uses,  we  think,  are  rather  for  the  public 
than  for  the  professions  ; it  shows  what  and 
why  to  admire,  but  it  does  not,  and  cannot, 
show  how  to  produce  what  is  worthy  of 
admiration.  It  is  questionable  whether  its 
effect  on  the  artist  may  not  rather  be  bad 
than  good.  If  it  leads  him  to  a morbid  habit 
of  introspection,  to  a constant  questioning  of 
himself,  “ Am  I following  this  law  and  that 
law,  of  which  Mr.  Buskin  has  shown  the  im- 
portance ?”  it  is  as  harmful  to  him  as  the 
study  of  anatomy  to  a valetudinarian.  The 
way  to  escape  disease  is  not  to  be  always  on 
the  look-out  for  it.  The  healthy  man  is  not 
he  who  is  always  fancying  that  his  heart  or 
lungs  are  going  wrong,  but  he  who  is  not 
conscious  of  having  any  heart  or  lungs  at  all ; 
and  the  healthy  artist  is  not  the  one  who  is 
always  in  dread  of  breaking  some  of  the  many 
laws  he  has  to  follow,  but  the  one  who  does 
his  work  as  a pleasure,  and  sees  from  the 
result  that  he  is  doing  it  well.  Perhaps  the 
best  advice  for  any  artist  is  that  which  an 
eminent  living  writer  is  said  to  have  given  to 
some  one  who  asked  his  counsel,  “Never 
publish  anything  that  does  not  greatly  please 
yourself.”  The  outside  world  may  dissect  a 
work  of  art,  may  calmly  take  it  to  pieces  and 
show  the  principles  which  govern  it,  but  it  is 
not  in  this  mechanical  way  that  it  was  or  ever 
could  have  been  produced.  Such  a work 
grows  like  a tree  ; it  is  not  put  together  like 
a house  ; there  is  a kind  of  life  in  it ; it  is  a 
natural,  and  not  an  artificial  product  of  the 
mind.  The  chemist  can  analyse  a tree,  and 
say  how  much  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  make  up  its  bulk ; but  no 
chemist  has  ever  been  able  to  reverse  the 
process — to  put  these  elements  together  into 
so  much  as  a single  leaf.  In  art-analysis  the 
case  is  very  similar.  The  ehemistry  of  Mr. 
Buskin,  or  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  some  other 
seientific  investigator,  may  tell  how  much  of 
natural  form,  how  much  of  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement, how  much  of  feeling  and  expres- 
sion, exists  in  a particular  style ; but  this 
knowledge,  when  it  is  attained,  does  not 
practically  enable  any  one  to  design  the 
smallest  fraction  of  ornament.  It  may,  per- 
haps, helj)  to  form  his  judgment,  to  show  him 
the  best  models  for  study,  to  open  his  eyes  to 
their  excellence.  And  it  may,  from  the  en- 
thusiasm which  has  sometimes  accompanied 
it,  arouse  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  deepen 
tenfold,  by  sympathy,  his  own  love  of  nature 
and  of  art.  This,  after  all,  is  the  greatest 
good  which  the  young  art  worker  can  owe  to 
such  books  as  the  “Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture,” or  the  “ Stones  of  Venice  ” — almost 
the  greatest  good  which,  for  the  pmqroses  of 
his  work,  he  can  owe  to  any  book  whatever. 
Their  dogmas,  right  or  wrong,  will  help  him 
but  little  ; assuming  them  to  be  true,  they 
will  only  cramp  and  fetter  him  if  he  tries  con- 
sciously to  obey  them.  He  must  follow  them 
instinctively,  or  not  at  all ; and  to  do  this  he 


must  learn  them,  not  from  books,  but  from 
examples.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  in  words 
one  half  the  princii)les  on  which  excellence  in 
art  depends  ; the  way  to  discover  them  is  to 
see  them  in  use.  An  hour  devoted  to  the 
study  of  a fine  building  is  worth  a week  spent 
in  reading  about  it ; and  the  necessity  for  an 
artist  is,  not  to  reason  about  beauty,  but  to 
feel  it.  He  needs  to  cultivate  his  taste  and 
his  judgment,  not  his  ai’gumentative  faculties ; 
and  this  is  to  be  effected,  not  by  scientific 
analysis,  but  by  practice  and  observation. 
By  laborious  investigation  every  art  might  be 
brought  under  scientific  rules ; but,  even 
where  this  would  be  easiest,  the  labour  would 
totally  overbalance  the  profit.  A mathema- 
tician could  calculate  the  angle  at  which  a 
swimmer  should  bend  his  knees  and  tui-n  out 
his  hands  and  feet ; he  might  write  an  ex- 
haiistive  treatise  on  the  force  and  frequency 
with  which  each  sej^arate  muscle  should  be  con- 
tracted to  produce  the  best  result ; but  when 
all  was  done,  there  would  remain  no  better 
way  of  learning  to  swim  than  the  old  one — of 
pli;nging  into  the  water  and  seeing  how  other 
people  do  it.  The  danger  in  much  of  our 
modern  art-criticism  is  that  of  its  producing 
men  who  swim  admirably  in  theory,  but  who, 
when  they  fall  into  real  water,  have  a most 
remarkable  alacrity  in  sinking  to  the  bottom. 


VIOLLET  LE  DUG’S  “DICTIONNAIBE 

BAISONNE  DE  L’ABCIllTECTUBE 

FBANCAISE.”* 

VIII. 

\ T first  it  was  evidently  feared  that  with- 
out  the  gallery  over  the  side  aisles  to  prop 
and  stay  the  nave  jjillars  they  would  not  stand, 
but,  after  minor  attempts,  a bold  essay  was 
made  in  the  cathedral  of  Bourges.  Yet  so 
deejjly  was  the  appearance  of  this  gallery 
imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
fictitious  ones  were  represented,  as  we  see  in 
the  section  of  this  cathedi’al  (Fig.  21.)  It 
will  be  here  observed  that  the  aisle  A has 
no  gallery,  and  that  the  nave  piers  rise  free, 
and  isolated  from  any  lateral  support  up  to 
the  springing  of  the  aisle  vaulting,  and  that 
the  windows  at  B throw  their  light  directly 
into  the  nave,  unimpeded  by  any  arcading. 
Tlie  outer  aisle  C is  kept  low,  and  is  lighted 
by  the  windows  D in  the  external  wall.  But 
the  architect  could  not  do  without  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  triforium,  and  to  replace 
the  well-known  feature  an  arcaded  passage 
is  introduced  at  E E,  where  the  roofs  of  the  side 
aisles  abut  against  the  main  walls.  The  upper 
part  of  the  church  is  lighted  by  large  clerestory 
windows  at  G,  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris.  In  this  section  we  see 
how  the  architect  has  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  height  of  his  building  to  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable point,  and  it  is  worth  while  examining 
it  from  this  aspect.  He  could  not  well  make 
his  external  aisle  any  lower ; it  is  only  about 
15ft.  to  the  springing  of  its  arches.  The 
pitch  of  the  roof  which  covers  it  was  forced 
upon  him  by  his  material,  tiles  ; light  to  his 
nave  was  necessary,  and  his  windows  here 
are  as  large,  as  low,  and  as  near  to  the  aisle 
roof  as  he  could  get  them.  The  same  reason- 
ing determines  the  position  of  his  clerestory 
window-sills,  and  the  springing  of  his  main 
vault.  Thus,  then,  if  we  search  for  the  idea 
of  symbolism  in  the  height  of  these  “grand 
Gothic  naves,”  we  shall  find  instead  a neces- 
sity against  which  for  fifty  years  their  archi- 
tects were  struggling  against.  Width  and  light 
they  wanted  ; “ height  was  forced  upon  them 
in  searching  for  these.”  Emboldened  by 
experience,  the  architects  of  the  thirteenth 
century  widened  their  naves,  and,  taking 
courage,  abandoned  the  system  of  double 
aisles,  trusting  to  one  wide  aisle  only  to  re- 
sist the  thrust  of  the  nave  groining  ; and  very 
rarely  after  the  end  of  this  centuiy  do  we 
find  the  expedient  of  the  support  of  a second 

* Dictionnaire  raisound  de  Tarcliitecture  Franijaise 
du  XI.  au  XVI.  Siecle,  par  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  Architecte 
du  Gouvermnent,  luspecteur-gdneral  des  Edifices  Dioces- 
sains.  lOvols.*,  8vo.;  Moi’el,  Paris,  18-54 — 18G8. 


aisle  resorted  to.  Gothic  architecture  was 
perfectioned ; it  had  concreted  itself ; the 
system  of  construction  had  now  become  deci- 
ded on,  new  principles  were  no  more  sought 
for,  but  those  already  adopted,  refined  and 
developed ; its  spring  time  was  over,  and  no 
more  buds  and  shoots  sprung  forth  ; it  blos- 
somed for  a time,  it  fruited — became  seedy, 
in  fact,  and  then  it  died  away.  From 
the  thirteenth  century  onwards  the  aim  of 
the  architect  seemed  to  be  to  reduce  his 
mass  to  the  minimum ; his  nave  and  aisles 
were  carried  by  as  few  pillars  as  possible,  his 
wall  space  was  cut  away  into  window  open- 
ings ; to  balance  rather  than  to  build  seemed 
his  aim,  and  he  degenerated  into  a mere  man 
of  science,  and  then  tried  to  cover  his  multi- 
tude of  sins  by  a broadcast  oinamentation. 
The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were 
disastrous  to  France.  Her  King’s  excommuni- 
cation commenced  the  period  of  her  depres- 
sion. Cressy,  Poictiers, and  Agincourt  followed 
each  other.  Overrun  by  us  English,  from 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  until  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  closed,  the  arts  could 
not  flourish.  Few  new  religious  edifices  of 
any  magnitude  were  built,  and  the  architect 
was  chiefly  einjiloyed,  when  employed  at  all, 
in  completing  those  which  had  already  been 
begun,  or  in  rebuilding  those  which  time  or 
war  had  destroyed.  The  country  was  im- 
poverished, but  the  clergy  were  as  exigent  as 
ever ; big  buildings  they  would  have,  let  the 
money  be  never  so  scarce  or  so  little,  so  the 
architect  had  to  cut  down  all  his  material,  and 
supply  the  place  thereof  with  what  brains  he 
had  ; ingenuity  took  the  place  of  dignity, 
science  slew  art,  and  to  this  day  she  carries  on 
her  front  the  indelible  mark  of  the  murderer. 
If  you  doubt  it,  look  at  the  works  of  our 
civil  engineers. 

IM.  le  Due  devotes  many  pages  and  much 
learning  to  show  the  influence  of  Bhenane  and 
French  architecture  upon  each  other,  and  we 
regret  the  exigencies  of  our  space  do  not 
permit  us  to  follow  him  on  this  interest- 
ing byc-way.  Our  aim,  however,  is  to 
lay  before  our  readers  such  portions  of 
his  work  as  are  of  general  rather  than 
of  local  interest,  and  the  influence  of  this 
fusion  of  the  two  species  was  but  felt  within 
a limited  district,  nor  did  it  produce  any- 
thing which  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  Western  Europe  generally. 
The  effete  Byzantinism  of  the  Carlovingian 
epoch  was  lingering  rather  than  living,  and 
the  struggle  between  it  and  the  new-born 
boldness  and  freedom  of  the  Gothic  mode  was 
not  calculated  to  foster  progress.  Indeed,  the 
new  fashion  was  gradually  killing  the  old,  and 
even  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  birth- 
land  of  that  Orientalism  which  had  been  a 
foster-mother  to  European  art  brought  about 
by  the  Crusades,  could  not  infuse  new  life 
into  it.  The  Crusades,  indeed,  played  but  a 
very  small  part  in  the  history  of  the  arts  of 
the  West,  for  it  is  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  these  wars  were  assmning  importance 
that  we  see  architecture  abandon  Gallo- 
Boman  and  Byzantine  traditions  in  order  to 
develope  itself  in  an  entirely  new  manner. 
Whilst  architectm-e  remained  entirely  in 
clerical  hands,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
the  constant  intercourse  between  the  religious 
houses  of  the  West  with  those  of  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Levant,  and  Northern  Italy  (which 
more  than  any  other  Western  country  had 
been  invaded  by  Byzantine  artists),  brought  out 
a certain  Orientalism  in  its  character.  But 
when  the  arts  of  architecture  were  towards 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  prac- 
tised in  France  by  laymen  (not  laymen,  by 
the  way,  in  the  sense  just  now  used  by  the 
great  Cole,  C.B.,  in  his  International  Exhibi- 
tion circular),  these  new  artists  who  studied 
and  practised  their  art  had  not  the  East  at 
their  disposal ; they  took  such  traditions  of  it 
as  they  found  in  the  monasteries  which  em- 
ployed them,  and  amalgamating  them  with 
their  own  IVestern  ideas,  produced  an  in- 
digenous architecture.  Tliis  lasted  so  long  as 
there  was  soil  for  it  to  grow,  but,  as  we  have 
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indicated,  tlie  troublous  times  came,  and  it 
perished.  A new  mode  succeeded  it,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  when  France  ag.ain 
rose  from  her  sea  of  troubles,  the  Italian 
element  began  to  manifest  itself.  There  was, 
of  course,  yet  much  “Gothic”  tradition  re- 
maining, but  chiefly  constructive  rather  than 
artistic  in  its  tendency,  and  French  architec- 
tecture  was  no  more  a national  art.  Step  by 
step  Italian  art  pxished  its  ju’edecessor  fuither 
out  of  sight ; amalgamate  the  two  could  not ; 
the  Church  of  S.  Eustache  at  Paris  had  shown 
the  futility  of  such  an  attempt,  and  outraged 
sense  forbade  its  frequent  repetition.  The 
politics  of  France,  and  the  persons  of  its 
rulers,  were  becoming  Italian,  and,  true  to 
their  mission,  the  arts  recorded  the  change  of 
national  sentiment,  but  in  none  was  that 
change  so  strongly  marked,  and  none  other 
records  that  change  in  such  legibly-written 
characters,  as  does  the  art  of  architecture. 


PAINTED  DECORATIONS  IN  NOR- 
FOLK CHURCHES.* 

^piIE  Rev.  John  Gunn,  in  his  “Notes  to  the 

Illustrations  of  the  Rood-screens  at 
Barton  Turf,”  gives  a lamentable  description 
of  damage  done  to  that  church  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev.  William 
Gunn,  in  1793,  at  which  time  the  screen  itself, 
as  well  as  its  paintings,  had  but  a hair-breadth 
escape  from  destruction.  The  church  being 
under  repair,  that  vicar  had  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  a tour  on  the 
Continent,  and  on  his  return  he  could  scarcely 
recognise  his  own  church,  so  entirely  had  it 
been  remodelled,  but  he  was  fortunately  just 
in  time  to  save  the  chancel-sereen.  The  paint 
was  already  mixed  with  which  it  was  intended 
to  wipe  out  its  ancient  glories,  in  order  that 
the  cleanliness  might  be  substituted  which 
was  so  often  mistaken  for  godliness  in  those 
(artistically-speaking)  barbarous  times,  when 
churchwardens  were  rampant  and  their 
authority  unquestioned.  This  was,  however, 
the  only  remnant  left  of  all  that  was  once 
beautifid  in  this  fine  church.  “ The  benches 
of  oak,”  we  are  told,  “and  the  carved  poppy- 
heads,  had  been  replaced  with  family  deal 
pews ; the  diamond-shaped  quarries  in  the 
windows  with  large  rectangular  panes  of 
glass.  The  fresco-paintings  on  the  walls 
and  stained  glass  in  every  Avindow  had 
altogether  disappeared.  The  roofs,  of  lofty 
pitch,  adorned  with  figures  of  saints  beneath 
them,  had  given  way  to  low-pitched  roofs, 
and  that  of  the  nave  .was  ceiled  flat,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  upper  part  of  a magnificent  arch 
in  the  tower,  and,  what  seemed  to  the  vicar 
like  seething  the  kid  in  the  mother’s  milk,  two 
of  fine  peal  of  five  bells,  ” having  been 
found  to  be  cracked,  were  sold,  and  the  i^ro- 
ceeds  applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  restorations.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  chancel-screen  of  Barton  Turf  Church 
seems  now  out  of  character  with  the  building, 
and  it  ought  rather  to  be  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  lost  splendour  of  the  fabric, 
which  in  some  degree  resembled  that  still 
existing  at  Southwold.  • 

The  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  and 
standing  upon  high  ground,  is  visible  from  a 
considerable  distance  around.  The  nave  is 
of  the  Decorated  period;  the  tower  (noted  for 
its  beautiful  proportions)  and  the  chancel 
were  built  about  1,400.  The  chancel-screen 
was  probably  erected  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century,  although  it  is 
evident,  from  certain  details  of  the  costumes, 
that  some  of  the  paintings  were  not  executed 
before  the  middle  of  that  century.  The 
screen  is  by  no  means  so  important  as  that  at 
Randworth,  the  nave  in  this  case  being 
narroAver,  and  the  chancel  arch  occupying 
nearly  the  Avhole  of  its  width.  It  is,  in 
general  arrangement,  almost  identical  with 
that  part  of  the  composition  described  at 
Randworth  which  forms  the  rood-screen 

* See  Bcildins  News,  page  289,  No.  850. 


pro23er,  and  has  eight  arched  divisions  with 
slender  buttressed  iiiers,  cusjAed  fringing  to 
the  arches,  and  delicate  groinings  starting 
from  the  same  springing  line  as  that  of  the 
arches,  and  rising  to  a continuous  moulded 
cornice,  enriched  Avitli  the  strawberry  leaf 
cresting  ornament  in  the  main  holloAV.  The 
central  jrier  is  intercepted  by  a sub-arch, 
crisped  and  crocheted,  Avhich,  spanning  the 
central  trvo  out  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the 
screen,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  opjro- 
site  the  central  passage  Avay  of  the  nave. 
The  other  six  divisions,  three  u^ron  each  side, 
have  the  lower  parts  filled  ip,  to  the  height  of 
4ft.  Gin.,  with  tAvo  richly-traceried  panels  to 
each  division.  This  range  of  twelve  panels, 
which  bears  painted  figures  of  unsurpassed 
excellence,  forms  the  ju-inci^ral  attraction 
of  the  screen  ; but  the  whole  of  the  AvoodAvork 
Avas  richly  gilt  and  decorated  in  a suitable 
and  harmonious  manner. 

The  subjects  represented  in  these  panels 
consist  of  the  heavenly  hierarchies,  and  of 
three  female  saints — viz.,  S.  Zita  and  S. 
Apollonia  on  the  north,  or  Gospel  side,  and  S. 
Barbara  on  the  south,  or  Epistle  side.  The 
word  hierarchie,  according  to  the  “ Aurea 
Legenda,”  is  derived  from  Icros,  that  is 
holy,  and  of  Archos,  that  is  a prince  ; and  so 
“ lerarchye  is  a holy  pryncypate,  and  every 
lerarchye  conteynetli  thre  orders  of  angelles,” 
and  “the  soverayne  lerarchye  conteynetli 
Cherubyn,  Scraphyn,  and  the  Thrones.  The 
mydell  conteynetli  the  domynacyous,  the 
vertues,  and  the  potestates.  The  laste  con- 
teyneth  pryncypales,  angels,  and  archangels.” 
The  order  thus  given,  is  not,  however,  fol- 
lowed in  their  disposition  upon  the  panels  of 
this  screen  at  Barton  Turf.  The  beauty, 
artistic  skill,  and  angelic  exjiression  dis^ilayed 
in  the  faces  of  these  figures  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Gunn,  of  far  higher  quality  than  in 
those  upon  the  Randworth  or  any  other  of 
the  Norfolk  screens,  and  is  second  only  to 
the  exquisite  painting  in  the  vestry  of  Nor- 
Avicli  Cathedral. 

A good  deal  of  controversy  has  taken  place 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
artist  who  executed  them,  and  the  reason  of  the 
superiority  of  his  work  to  that  of  the  other 
artists  employed  on  the  rest  of  the  screens  in 
the  county.  We  find  that  Mr.  Albert  Way 
and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  painting  of  the  Resurrection  pre- 
served in  Norwich  Cathedral  resembled  Italian 
art,  and  that  the  former  gentleman  suggested 
that  these  paintings  were  Flemish.  Dr. 
Waagen,  however,  pronounced  the  Norwich 
picture  to  be  English,  and  Mr.  L’Estrange 
asserted  the  same  with  regard  to  those  of 
Barton  Turf,  and  in  support  of  his  opinion 
brought  forward  decisive  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  numerous  painters  in  Norwich 
from  very  early  times.  We  have  ourselves 
but  little  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  consider 
that  England  is  fairly  entitled  to  claim  these 
Avorks  as  her  own.  It  is  true  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  personally  to  inspect  these  paint- 
ings at  Barton  Turf,  but  we  have  examined 
with  care  some  most  exquisite  copies  of  them 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Warded,  and  Ave  have  also 
seen  the  Norwich  picture,  and  compared  it 
with  the  undoubted  English  picture  exhibited 
at  the  Manchester  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  and 
subsequently  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhi- 
bition at  South  Kensington,  and  with  other 
contemporary  English  miniature  work  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Avhole  of  these  bear  a 
very  close  resemblance  in  general  character 
to  each  other,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  recognised  Avork  of  the  artists  of  the  time 
in  other  countries.  It  is  a character  of  art 
which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention 
it  deserves,  or  the  few  remnants  of  it  which 
have  been  preserved  to  our  time  would  be 
appreciated  and  compared  with  the  work  of 
Fra  Angelico  in  Italy,  or  that  of  the  name- 
less master  of  Cologne,  in  Germany.  Indeed, 
for  the  very  valuable  quality  of  being  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  architectural  de- 
tails they  were  intended  to  decorate,  these 
paintings  of  Barton  Turf  may  be  declared 


unequalled.  In  Avriting  thus  of  them  as 
Avorks  of  art,  avo  refer  mainly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  faces  of  the  figures,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  ornamental  details  of  costume.  The  strange 
ungainlincss  of  the  feet  and  hands  is  a sad 
drawback,  accountable  only  by  the  pro- 
bability that  inferior  artists  Avere  cnqiloyed 
iqion  them. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  Ave  are 
able  to  state  that  some  of  the  very  careful 
and  beautiful  copies  made  by  Mr.  Wardoll, 
and  above  referred  to,  will  form  part  of  the 
collection  of  polychromatic  studies  from  the 
Norfolk  Churches  which  Sir  Win.  Tite  has 
liberally  purchased  for  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  representative  of  the  Seraphin,  the  first 
order  of  the  Sujierior  Hierarchy,  occujiies  the 
place  of  honour,  and  is  the  first  in  order  on 
the  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel.  He 
is  croAvned  with  a Avreath  of  foliage  and  nine 
golden  rays,  has  six  red  wings,  and  red  plumage 
and  golden  girdle  of  clouds.  He  wears  an 
ermine  tijipet,  Avith  border  and  golden  morse, 
a niantle,  green  without  and  light  coloured 
within,  has  a thurible  in  the  right  hand,  and 
his  left  hand  is  upon  his  breast.  This 
Iiosition  of  the  latter  is  characteristic  of  this 
order  of  seraphim,  or  “fiery”  angels,  which 
are  emblematic  of  love,  and  take  precedence 
as  such.  The  figure  of  the  Cherubim  stands 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel  entrance. 
This  order  signifies  “ wisdom  or  intelligence,” 
or  “power,”  as  others  say,  and  accordingly 
this  image  is  covered  over  Avitli  eyes,  em- 
blematic of  omniscience.  He  is  crowned 
Avith  a pink  orb,  with  golden  rays  and  a cross 
fleury,  has  six  wings,  and  golden  plumage 
with  the  eyes.  He  wears  a linen  girdle,  tied 
in  a bow,  ermine  tippet,  and  mantle  of  the 
colour  emblematic  of  knowledge,  and  both  his 
hands  are  blue,  uplifted  as  in  adoration. 
These  two  figures  have  green  diapered  back- 
grounds. The  representative  of  the  Thrones 
stands  on  a red  diapered  ground  in  the  second 
panel  on  the  south  side.  He  is  crowned  by 
oak  leaves  and  rays  of  gold,  and  has  six  Avings, 
and  varied  plumage,  plain  tippet,  Avith  morse 
and  green  mantle,  Avith  jewelled  border.  He 
holds  a pair  of  scales  in  the  right  hand,  and 
a throne  upon  clouds  in  the  left.  The  figure 
standing  for  the  Dominations,  the  first  order 
of  the  middle  hierarchy,  bears  a golden  tiara 
or  triple  crown,  and  is  vested  in'  a red 
chasuble  with  jewelled  orphrey,  amice,  and 
fringed  dalmatic.  He  has  four  wings,  and  a 
golden  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  left 
is  raised.  The  representative  of  the  Virtues 
wears  a white  and  gold  croAvn.  He  has  four 
Avings  and  blue  jjlumage,  a linen  girdle,  plain 
ti2)pet,  and  light  coloured  mantle,  the  jAre- 
dorninating  colour  of  Avhich  is  indicative  of 
purity.  St.  Raphael,  Avho  stands  for  the 
Rowers,  has  on  his  head  a helmet  and  wreath, 
enriched  nimbus,  and  rays.  He  is  clad  in 
pilated  armour,  and  has  four  wings,  a girdle 
of  bells,  diapered  golden  mantle  with  morse 
and  ornamental  breastplate.  He  stands  upon 
a chained  demon,  whom  he  is  striking  with  a 
scourge  with  his  left  hand. 

Of  the  Inferior  Hierarchy,  the  Principality 
has  a crown,  with  nimbus,  and  four  wings 
with  light  red  plumage.  The  girdle  has  two 
rows  of  bells.  The  tippet  is  richly  embroi- 
dered, and  the  mantle  is  light-coloured.  He 
holds  a bottle  in  the  right  hand  and  a 
palm  branch  in  the  other.  S.  Michael,  as 
the  Archangel,  is  crowned  with  an  em- 
bossed orb  Avith  leaflets,  and  is  clad  in 
plate  armour,  Avithout  helmet.  He  has  a 
girdle  with  bells,  and  a green  mantle.  He 
stands  on  a citadel,  and  holds  a mace  in  his 
right  hand  and  SAVord  in  his  left.  The  Angel 
has  an  ensigned  crown  upon  flowing  hair, 
and  is  vested  with  alb  and  girdle,  to  which  an 
alms-box  is  attached.  Two  souls  as  naked 
figures  are  kneeling  on  his  left.  His  right- 
hand  is  on  his  breast,  and  his  left  holds  a 
spear  of  gold. 

We  have  extracted  the  above  from  Mr. 
Gunn’s  descriptions,  on  account  of  the 
general  interest  attached  to  these  I’epresenta- 
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tive  figures  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  their 
frequent  repetition  in  Mediaeval  art.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for 
the  very  interesting  account  of  the  three 
other  more  special  figures  which  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  twelve  panels  of  the  screen 
facing  the  nave.  They  represent  S.  Zita,  the 
patroness  of  female  discretion  and  good 
housekeei^ing,  who  died  in  1272 ; and  the 
Virgin  martyrs  S.  Apollonia,  a.  d.  249,  and  S. 
Barbara,  a.  d.  300.  There  was  also  a side 
screen,  separating  the  chapel  of  S.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  from  that  of  the  “ Name  of 
Jesus,”  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  church.  This  had  been  concealed  behind 
a pew,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  figures  of 
the  three  sainted  kings,  S.  Edmund,  S. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  S.  Olave  of  Den- 
mark, were  disclosed.  These,  with  the  screen 
they  adorned,  were  coeval  with  the  chapel  of 
S.  Thomas  , which  was  built  prior  to  1445.  There 
was  also  a figure  of  Henry  VI.,  King  of 
England,  evidently  painted  at  a later  date. 
These  paintings  possess  very  great  histori- 
cal interest,  and  Mr.  Gunn’s  descriptions  of 
them,  accompanied  by  short  memoirs  of  the 
personages  they  pourtray,  is  very  readable  and 
full  of  information. 

The  illustrations  given  in  this  work,  un- 
fortunately, are  unaccompanied  by  any  plate 
rendered  in  colour,  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
effect ; but,  as  we  have  said,  the  Librai’y  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  will  shortly  pos- 
sess, in  Mr.  Wardell’s  drawings,  what  will  be 
far  more  valuable  than  any  chromo-litho- 
graphs could  possibly  be,  and  our  readers 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  thankful  to  us  for 
calling  their  attention  to  them,  as  affording, 
ogether  with  these  outlines  and  the  descrip- 
ttion  published  by  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society,  a very  fine  idea  of  a 
little -known  but  highly-meritorious  phase  of 
English  Mediaeval  art. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

1Y/riSERABLE  and  unattractive  as  the 
sculpture  department  had  become  at  the 
Academy  Exhibition  in  Trafalgar-square , it 
is  even  worse  and  worse  off  in  the  new 
buildings  at  Burlington  House ; and  in  both 
cases  this  result  must  in  great  meas  ure  be 
attributed  to  faulty  architectural  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  portion  of  the  building  allotted 
to  the  display.  The  miserable  dungeon  to 
which  the  plastic  art  was  consigned  at 
Trafalgar-square  seemed  to  leave  no  further 
descent  of  moral  abasement  possible  ; but 
what  appeared  to  be  impossible  has  been 
achieved  by  the  architect  at  Burlington 
House.  At  Trafalgar-square  sculpture, 
though  sent  down  to  the  cellars,  had  at  any 
rate  a narrow,  but  well-defined  domain  to 
itself,  to  which  those  who  were  so  disposed 
descended  to  inspect  the  long  array  of  busts 
of  the  notabilities  of  the  day,  and  the 
occasional  more  aspiring  efforts  of  the 
sculptural  genius  of  the  age.  In  Burlington 
House  sculpture  is  scattered  through  three 
apartments  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
which,  running  across  the  building,  intervene 
in  the  midst  of  three  courses  of  picture 
galleries,  between  which  they  afford  connect- 
ing passages.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pic- 
tures and  drawings  being  catalogued  con- 
tinuously from  No.  1 to  1178,  whilst  sculp- 
ture engrosses  the  remaining  numbers,  1179 
to  1338,  the  latter  are,  in  the  ordinaiy  way 
of  “ doing  the  exhibition,”  altogether  over- 
looked in  the  pursuit  of  the  more  gaudy 
products  of  the  pencil.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, whilst  the  cold  pale  products  of 
sculpture  are  everywhere  seen  hemmed  in  by 
flaunting  frames,  and  glowing  colours,  there 
is  no  broad  continuous  opening  between  the 
three  compartments  allotted  to  them,  which 
would  have  afforded  the  effect  of  a perspective 
vista — a condition  so  essential,  in  combination 
with  congenial  architectural  arrangement,  to 
the  contemplation  and  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  products  of  this,  the  grandest  of  the  artis 


of  design.  AVhen,  to  all  this,  it  is  added  that 
the  narrow  “ vestibule,”  the  first  of  the  three 
compartments  assigned  to  sculpture,  is  also 
appropriated  to  the  money-takers,  with  their 
clicking  turnabout  wheels,  the  ignominy  of 
the  position  will  be  acknowledged  as  complete. 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  would  have 
avoided  all  this,  and  what  better  provision 
we  would  have  made  for  this  particular  de- 
partment of  art  ? In  proceeding  to  answer 
this  question,  we  might  be  tempted  to  com- 
mence by  venturing  a criticism  upon  the 
general  ground  plan  of  the  building,  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  unthinking  and 
indiscriminate  praise  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  lavish  upon  it.  F or  this,  however, 
we  have  not  time  or  space  at  present,  and 
we  will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  two 
general  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  we  would 
remark  that  in  constructing  a large  building 
for  the  purposes  of  a picture  gallery  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  put  in  juxtaposition  a certain 
number  of  void  compartments,  without  re- 
gard to  beauty  of  j^i’oportion  in  themselves 
severally Yr  relatively  with  one  another;  and, 
this  abstract  principle  being  conceded,  we 
would  ask  any  informed  eye  to  look  at  the 
block  plan  of  the  new  Royal  Academy,  as 
printed  on  the  cover  of  the  catalogue,  and 
determine  how  far  it  has  been  successfully 
considered  by  the  architect.  In  the  second 
place,  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  in  con- 
structing a suite  of  rooms  for  a picture  gal- 
lery they  should  be  arranged  in  such  an  order 
that  the  visitor  should  be  able  to  make  his 
way  through  them  continuously  from  end  to 
end,  without  risk  of  losing  himself  in  side- 
ways, or  being  cast  ashore  on  quicksands. 
To  this  rule  there  may  be  occasional  exceptions 
in  the  case  of  small  annexes  for  the  exhibit  of 
special  objects;  but  these  should  always  be 
I side -lighted,  and  should  have  only  one  door- 
way or  passage  connected  with  the  main  suite 
of  apartments,  to  prevent  mistakes.  In  the  Bur- 
lington House  Gallery  we  have  a series  of  ten 
rooms  for  pictures  going  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  building  (besides  the  Lecture  Room,  which 
is  not  numbered,  because  it  is  a piece  apart), 
falling  into  no  sort  of  order  of  succession : 
with  a central  hall  lying  in  the  midst,  whicli, 
being  in  no  sense  adapted  as  a point  of  de- 
parture, only  offers  at  each  of  its  four  doors 
an  opportunity  of  losing  one’s  way. 

To  return,  however,  more  particularly  to 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  sculfiture  de- 
partment of  the  Exhibition,  and  how  they 
might  have  been  improved.  Our  suggestions 
upon  this  point  will  be  very  simjfie — namely, 
that  instead  of  occupying,  though  it  does  not 
fill,  the  three  coinjiartments  (the  vestibule, 
the  central  hall,  and  the  sculpture  gallery), 
running  from  south  to  north,  it  should 
have  had  appropriated  to  it  a continuous 
gallery  extending  along  the  south  front.  This 
gallery  would  have  been  somewhat  narrower 
than  the  picture  galleries  now  occupying  that 
side  of  the  building,  and,  if  the  conditions  of 
the  site  permitted  it,  lighted  from  the  side. 
This  arrangement  would  have  given  unity 
and  importance  to  the  collection  of  sculpture 
as  a whole,  and,  with  doors  at  either  end, 
have  afforded  an  elegant  passage  of  approach 
to  and  egress  from  the  picture  galleries,  which 
coidd  then  have  held  their  own  ground  in 
unbroken  continuity. 

It  is  f)erhaps  as  well  that  we  should  have 
had  so  much  to  say  ujjon  points  of  archi- 
tectural ci'iticism  suggested  by  this  exhibi- 
tion of  sculpture,  for  the  works  of  sculpture 
themselves  present  very  little  that  is  worthy 
of  serious  remark  save  the  sad  reflection  that, 
in  connection  with  similar  displays  of  former 
seasons,  they  denote  a gradual  and  continuous 
falling  off,  both  as  regards  the  inventive 
faculty  and  technical  performance.  The 
array  of  portrait  subjects  is  as  numerous  and 
as  oppressive  as  ever,  whilst  the  performances 
aspiring  to  the  rank  of  poetry,  or,  more  often, 
of  genre,  exhibit  a littleness  of  conception, 
allied  to  a listless  inaptness  of  execution, 
which  it  is  painful  to  contemplate. 


]\Ir.  J.  M.  Ap  Griffith  first  catches  our  eye 
with  his  “ Helios,  or  the  supposed  form  of 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes”  (1180),  a miserable 
attenuated  figure  of  some  twenty  inches  high, 
with  uplifted  arm  beai’ing  a lamp,  feebly 
moulded  in  plaster.  A little  further  on  Mr. 
G.  liaise  gives  us  a statuette  in  marble  of 
“ Young  England’s  Sister”  (1202),  a com- 
panion to  “ Young  England”  himself  of  last 
season,  representing  a small,  common-place 
child,  with  a book  and  pencil  in  either  hand, 
and  at  her  feet  a set  of  croquet  implements. 
In  1217  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson  bids  us  “Come 
unto  these  yellow  sands,”  with  a group  of 
two  long  weedy  girls,  one  making  semblance 
of  dancing  with  shells  in  her  hands,  the  other 
kneeling,  and  supposed  to  be  looking  out  at 
the  sea — a sad  affair  altogether.  Mr.  E.  G.  Pap- 
worth’s  study  of  “ Spring”  (1222)';is  oppressed 
with  a heaviness  of  feature  and  dulness  of 
expression  little  appropriate  to  the  season. 
There  is  a bald  simplicity  in  Mr.  J.  Durham’s 
group  of  a fine  active  boy,  bearing  a little, 
somewhat  timorous  urchin  on  his  shoulders 
to  whom  he  is  preparing  to  give  “ A Dip  in 
the  Sea”  (1224).  His  “ Leander”  (1269),  and 
“Hero”  (1276),  executed  in  marble,  are 
pretty,  but  weak.  Mr.  C.  F.  Fuller  occupies 
an  undue  extent  of  space  with  a group  which 
he  calls  “The  Peri  and  her  Child”  (1253), 
consisting  of  a rather  heavy  female,  lying  at 
full  length  in  a sort  of  bark,  with  a chubby 
boy  huddled  up  in  her  arms.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Marshall  hits  upon  the  novel  idea  of  repre- 
senting “A  Girl  Fishing”  (1278)  half-seated, 
with  a bit  of  real  string  in  her  hand,  the  real- 
istic effect  of  which  latter  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined. Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens’s  “ Zingari”  (1283) 
is  a lifeless,  expressionless,  and  rather  awk- 
wardly-composed group.  “Maiden  Medita- 
tions” (1287)i  Ly  Mr.  Ruddock,  represents 
a small  lady,  of  portentous  length,  clothed 
in  heavy  drapery,  and  looking  down  her  nose 
in  unutterable  unmeaning.  Mr.  J.  S.  West- 
macott’s  diminutive  “Eve  Listening  to  the 
Serpent”  (1307)  differs  but  in  a slight 
modification  of  the  attitude  from  the  cele- 
brated “Eve  at  the  Fountain,”  by  the  artist’s 
father. 

We  turn  now  from  this  dead  level  of  tri- 
vialities to  the  few  works  which  claim  atten- 
tion, either  by  their  merit  or  their  purpose  ; 
and  in  doing  so  we  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  general  superiority  of  the  contri- 
butions of  foreign  artists,  as  respects  the 
essentials  of  design  and  elaborate  finish. 
Witness,  for  instance,  M.  Carpeaux’s 
sprightly  figures,  male  and  female,  “Le 
Pecheur  Napolitain”  (1263)  (the  Neapolitan 
Fisherman),  and  “La  Jeune  Fille  k la 
Coquille”  (1262)  (Young  Girl  with  a Shell), 
which  stands  on  either  side  of  the  door 
leading  from  the  central  hall  into  room 
No.  3.  Unlike  the  generality  of  our  moulders 
of  clay  and  chiseUers  of  marble  — pseudo- 
sculptors” — this  French  artist,  with  a sound 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  is  not  afraid  to  give 
life  and  action  to  his  figures,  and  does  so 
with  a result  which  contrasts  cheerfully  with 
the  motionless  dummies  which  surround  them. 
Both  subjects  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  finish.  M.  D’Epinay’s  “David” 
(1267)is  also  a work  remarkable  for  purpose 
and  study,  and  here,  though  we  have  repose,  the 
modelling  and  expression  are  indicative  of  the 
excitement  of  reaction.  The  sling  is  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  hideous  head  of  Goliath 
he  trails  suspended  at  his  feet.  The  selection 
of  an  extreme  oriental  type  for  the  head  of 
the  David  is  not  contributive  to  the  aesthetic 
effect  of  the  work,  nor  is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  idealism,  which  should 
be  observed  in  high  art — particularly  sculp- 
ture. M.  Vinoelst’s  “Daughter  of  Pharaoh” 
(1279)  is  well  imagined  and  carefully 
studied;  and  jM.  Gabrielli’s  bas-relief  of 
“ Aurora”  (1319),  discloses  nice  intention 
and  good  workmanship,  albeit  somewhat  poor 
in  treatment.  ISIr.  T.  tVoolner  exhibits  a large 
bas-relief,  representing  “ Virgilia  Bewailing 
the  Banishment  of  Coriolanus  ” (1277),  which 
has  merit  in  many  respects,  but  is  open  to 
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this  objection,  that  it  places  sculpture  upon 
sculpture — as  great  an  error,  as  we  hold  it,  in 
art,  as  it  would  be  in  heraldry  to  put  colour 
upon  colour,  or  metal  on  metal.  The  cata- 
logue tells  us  that  Virgilia,  having  caused  a 
bas-relief  representing  her  husband’s  great 
achievements  in  Corioli  to  be  carved  in  her 
chamber,  after  gazing  at  it,  throws  herself 
against  the  wall  in  an  agony  of  despair.  This 
figure,  which  is  about  life-size,  is  well  studied  ; 
so  is  the  bas-relief  overhead ; but  from  the 
circumstances  we  have  before  alluded  to  there 
is  a little  incongruity  in  the  composition  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens  has  an  “In 
!Memoriam  ” (1294),  being  part  of  a mural 
monument  to  be  executed  in  mai'ble,  which 
transcends,  but  only  in  a slight  degree,  the 
ordinary  run  of  cemetery  sculpture.  At  the 
base  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased, 
resting  his  head  on  his  helmet.  Above  is  a 
bas-relief  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  com- 
position of  which  displays  care  and  study, 
and  is  satisfactory  in  some  respects.  It,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  betrays  weakness  where 
it  should  most  display  strength.  The  Christ 
stoops  forward  in  an  undignified  manner  to- 
wards the  body,  instead  of  standing  erect, 
and  pointing  upwards,  in  conformity  with 
the  divine  command — “ Arise  !” 

The  works  of  portraiture  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary commonplace  run,  presenting  little  or 
nothing  of  interest  to  any  but  the  sitters  and 
their  immediate  friends.  The  colossal  bust 
of  the  Queen  (1273),  by  Miss  Grant,  executed 
in  marble  for  the  Raja-i-Rajgan  of  Kappoor- 
tala,  differs  widely  in  type  from  the  represen- 
tations of  her  Majesty  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed.  It  is  massive,  and  perhaps -a 
shade  masculine  in  character,  and  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  every  one  will  like  it.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  is  represented  in  stately 
form  and  guise  by  M.  C.  E.  Van  Denbosch 
(1272).  The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  not  much 
to  thank  Count  Gleischen  for  (1274) ; neither 
is  the  Princess  Louise  under  much  obligation  to 
the  creative  and  ennobling  fancy  of  Mrs.  Thor- 
nicroft  (1271).  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  (1310),  who  comes  out  really  very 
well  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  N.  N.  Burnard,  who 
has  given  him  a noble  and  pleasant  look,  to 
which,  nevertheless,  the  essentials  of  likeness 
are  not  entirely  sacrificed.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Adams  has  succeeded  in  exaggerating  the 
eccentricities  of  feature  of  the  late  Lord 
Brougham  (1210),  without  attempting  to 
realise  the  grand  intelligence  which  lighted 
up  his  eloquent  head,  even  after  the  elo- 
quence of  speech  had  well-nigh  departed 
from  him.  The  same  artist  has  also  a model 
of  a statue  of  Dr.  Hugh  M‘Neile,  Dean  of 
Ripon  (1251),  which  has  been  executed  in 
marble  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  a work 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  vast  smooth  ex- 
panse of  drapery,  hanging  as  lifeless  and 
motionless  as  ’twere  on  a tailor’s  dummy. 

H.  O. 

« 

A MILLION  BLUNDERS.* 
(^Continued  fi-oni  page  449.) 

IT  is  a sure  sign  man  is  not  an  artist,  if,  instead  of 
repairing  his  defects,  he  calls  an  intellectual 
superior  to  counteract  them.  The  fire-escape  is 
creditable  to  its  inventor,  but  disgraceful  to  the 
builders.  They  construct  a fire-trap  witliout  an 
escape;  and  so  their  fellow-citizens  are  to  cudgel 
their  brains  and  supply  the  builders’  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  humanity  by  an  invention  working  from 
the  street.  The  fire-escape  can  after  all  save  but  a 
few  of  the  builders’  victims.  The  only  universal 
fire-escape  is — The  eationai.  roof. 

To  be  constructed  thus : Light  iron  staircases  from 
the  third  floor  to  top  floor  and  rational  roof.  Flat 
roof,  or  roofs,  metal  covered,  with  scarcely  percep- 
tible fall  from  centre.  Open  joists  and  iron  girders, 
the  latter  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  roof 
from  falling  in,  even  though  fire  should  gut  the 
edifice.  An  iron-lined  door,  surmounted  by  a sky- 
light ; iron  staircase  up  to  this  door,  which  opens 
rationally  on  to  the  rational  roof.  Large  cistern  or 
tank  on  roof  with  a force-pump  to  irrigate  the  roof 
in  fire  or  summer  heats.  Round  the  roof  iron  rails 

♦ By  Charles  Beade,  in  the  Pan  Mall  Gazette. 


set  firm  in  balcoii}’,  made  too  hard  for  bairns  to 
climb,  and  surmounted  by  spikes.  Between  every 
two  houses  a partition  gate  with  two  locks  and  keys 
complete.  Bell  under  cover  to  call  neighbour  iu  lire 
or  other  emergency. 

Advantages  offered  by  “the  rational  roof:'' — 

1.  High  chimney  stacks  not  needed. 

2.  Nine  smoking  chimneys  cured  out  of  ten. 
There  are  always  people  at  hand  to  make  the  house- 
holder believe  his  chimney  smokes  by  some  fault  of 
construction,  and  so  they  gull  him  into  expenses, 
and  his  chimney  smokes  on — because  it  is  not 
thoroughly  swept.  Send  a faithful  servant  on  to 
the  rational  roof,  let  him  see  the  chimney-sweep’s 
brush  at  the  top  of  every  chimney  before  3'ou  pajf  a 
shilling,  and  good-b3'e  smoking  chimne3'S.  Sweeps 
are  rogues,  and  the  irrational  roof  is  their  shield  and 
buckler. 

3.  The  rails  painted  chocolate  and  the  spikes  gilt 
would  mightily  improve  our  gloomy  streets. 

4.  Stretch  clothes’  lines  from  spike  to  spike,  and 
there  is  a drying-ground  for  the  poor,  or  for  such 
substantial  people  as  are  sick  of  the  washerwomen 
and  their  villan3v  These  heartless  knaves  are  now 
rotting  fine  cambric  and  lace  with  soda  and  chloride 
of  lime,  though  borax  is  nearl3^  as  detergent  and  in- 
jures nothing. 

5.  A pla3'ground  in  a purer  air  for  children  that 
cannot  get  to  the  parks.  There  is  no  ceiling  to 
crack  below. 

6.  In  summer  heats  a blest  retreat.  Irrigate  and 
cool  from  the  cistern : then  set  four  converging 
poles,  stretch  over  these  from  spike  to  spike  a few 
breadths  of  awning ; and  there  is  a delightful  tent 
and  perhaps  a country  view.  If  the  Star  and 
Garter  at  Richmond  had  possessed  such  a roof,  they 
would  have  made  at  least  two  thousand  a year  upon 
it,  and  perhaps  have  saved  their  manager  from  a 
terrible  death. 

7.  On  each  roof  a little  flagstaff  and  streamer  to 
light  the  gloom  with  sparks  of  colour,  and  tell  the 
world  is  the  master  at  home  or  not.  This  would  be 
of  little  use  now  ; but,  when  once  the  rational  roof 
becomes  common,  many  a friend  could  learn  from 
his  own  roof  whether  a friend  was  at  home,  and.so 
men’s  eyes  might  save  their  legs. 

8.  In  case  of  fire  the  young  and  old  would  walk 
out  by  a rational  door  on  to  a rational  roof,  and 
ring  at  a rational  gate.  Then  their  neighbour  lets 
them  on  to  his  rational  roof,  and  the3^  are  safe. 
Meantime,  the  adult  males,  if  an3’’,  have  time  to 
throw  wet  blankets  011  the  skylight  and  turn  the 
water  on  to  the  roof.  The  rational  roof,  after 
saving  the  family  which  its  predecessor  would  have 
destro3'ed,  now  proceeds  to  combat  the  fire.  It 
operates  as  an  obstinate  cowl  over  the  fire;  and,  if 
there  are  engines  on  the  spot  the  victory  is  certain. 
Compare  this  with  the  whole  conduct  of  the  irra- 
tional roof.  First  it  murdered  the  inmates ; then  it 
fed  the  fire ; then  it  collapsed  and  fell  on  the  ^ound 
floor,  destro3dng  more  property,  and  endangering 
the  firemen. 

The  shoe  pinches  all  men  more  or  less ; but,  on  a 
calm  survey,  I think  it  pinches  the  householder 
hardest. 

A house  is  as  much  a necessary  of  life  as  a loaf  ; 
3Xt  this  article  of  necessity  has  been  lately  raised  to 
a fancy  price  by  the  trade  conspiracies  of  the  build- 
ing operatives — not  so  much  by  their  legitimate 
strikes  for  high  wages  as  by  then-  conspiring  never 
to  do  for  any  amount  of  wages  an  honest  day’s 
work — and  the  fancy  price  thus  created  strikes  the 
householder  first  iu  the  form  of  rent.  But  this 
excessive  rent,  although  it  is  an  outgoing,  is  taxed 
as  income;  its  figure  is  made  the  basis  of  all  the 
imperial  and  parochial  exactions  that  crush  the 
householder.  One  of  these  is  singularly  unfair  ; I 
mean  “ the  inhabited  house  duty.”  What  is  this 
but  the  propert3f  tax  rebaptised  and  levied  over 
again,  but  from  the  wrong  person  ? The  property 
tax  is  a percentage  on  the  rent,  levied  in  good  faith, 
from  the  person  whom  the  rent  enables  to  pay  that 
percentage;  but  the  inhabited  house  duty  is  a 
similar  percentage  on  the  rent,  levied,  under  the 
disguise  of  another  name,  from  him  whom  the  rent 
disables. 

In  London  the  householder  constantly  builds  and 
improves  the  freehold  : instantly  parochial  spies 
raise  his  rates.  He  has  emplo3'ed  labour,  and  so  far 
counterbalanced  pauperism ; at  the  end  of  his  lease 
the  house  will  bear  a heavier  burden  ; but  these 
heartless  extortioners  cannot  wait  the  end  of  the 
lease ; the3'  bleed  the  poor  wretch  directl3^  for  im- 
proving parochial  property  at  his  own  expense.  At 
the  end  of  his  lease  the  rent  is  raised  by  the  landlord 
on  account  of  these  taxed  improvements,  and  the 
tenant  turned  out  with  a heavier  grievance  than  the 
Irish  farmer ; yet  he  does  not  tumble  his  landlord, 
nor  even  a brace  of  vestr3’inen.  The  improving 
tenant,  while  awaiting  the  punishment  of  virtue. 


spends  twenty  times  as  much  money  in  pipes  as  the 
water  companies  do,  3'et  he  has  to  i).'i3'  them  for 
water  a price  so  enormous  that  tliP3'  ought  to  bring 
it  into  his  cisterns,  and  indeed  into  his  mouth,  for 
the  mcne3L 

He  pa3's  through  the  nose  for  gas. 

He  bleeds  for  the  vices  of  the  working  classes ; 
since  in  our  wealthy  cities  nine-tenths  of  the 
pauperism  is  simpl3'  waste  and  iuebriet3'.  He  often 
pa3’s  temporary  relief  to  au  improvident  workman, 
whose  annual  income  exceeds  his  own,  but  who  will 
never  put  by  a shilling  for  a slack  time. 

In  short,  the  respectable  householder  of  moderate 
means  is  so  ground  down  and  oppressed  that,  to  m3' 
knowledge,  he  is  on  the  road  to  despondenc3’  and 
ripening  for  a revolution. 

Now,  I can  hold  him  out  no  hope  of  relief  from 
existing  taxation ; but  his  intolerable  burden  can  be 
lightened  b3'  other  means ; the  simplest  is  to  keep 
down  his  bill  for  repairs  and  decorations,  which  at 
present  is  made  monstrous  b3'  original  misconstruc- 
tion. 

The  irrational  house  is  an  animal  with  its  mouth 

ALW'AYS  OREN 

This  need  not  be.  It  arises  from  causes  most  of 
which  are  removable — viz.,  1st,  from  unscientific 
construction ; 2nd,  plaster  ceilings  ; 3rd,  the  want  of 
provision  for  partial  wear  ; 4th,  the  abuse  of  paint ; 
5th,  hidden  work. 

Under  all  these  heads  I have  already  given 
examples.  I will  add  another  under  head  3.  The 
dado  or  skirting-board  is  to  keep  furniture  from 
marking  the  wall ; but  it  is  laid  down  only  one  inch 
thick,  whereas  the  top  of  a modern  chair  overlaps 
the  bottom  an  inch  and  a half.  This  the  builders 
do  not  or  will  not,  observe,  so  every  3'ear  in  London 
fift3’  thousand  rooms  are  spoiled  by  the  marks  of 
chair-backs  on  the  walls,  and  the  owners  driven 
to  the  expense  of  painting  or  papering  sixty  square 
yards  to  clean  a space  that  is  less  than  a square  foot, 
but  fatal  to  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

Under  head  4 let  me  observe  that  God’s  woods 
are  all  very  beautiful ; that  only  fools  are  wiser 
THAN  Goi)  Almighty  ; that  varnish  shows  up  the 
beauty  of  those  woods,  and  adds  a gloss ; and  that 
house  paint  hides  their  beaut3'.  Paint  holds  dirt, 
and  does  not  wash  well ; varnish  does.  Paint  can 
only  be  mixed  b3'  a workman.  Varnish  is  sold  fit 
to  put  on.  Paint  soon  requires  revival,  and  the  old 
paint  must  be  rubbed  off  at  a great  expense,  and 
two  new  coats  put  on.  Varnish  stands  good  for 
years,  and  when  it  requires  revival,  little  more  is 
necessary  than  simple  cleaning,  and  one  fresh  coat, 
which  a servant  or  au3’bod3'  can  lay  on.  5.  Hidden 
work  is  sure  to  be  bad  work,  and  so  need  repairs, 
especiall3'  in  a roof,  that  sore  tried  part ; and  the 
repairs  are  the  more  expensive  that  the  weak  place 
has  to  be  groped  for. 

I have  now,  I trust,  said  enough  to  awaken  a few 
householders  from  the  lethargy  of  despair,  and  to  set 
them  thinking  a little,  and  organising  a defence 
against  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  stupidit3'  and 
low  instinctive  trade  cunning  of  which  they  are  the 
victims  ; for  a gentleman’s  blunders  hurt  liimself, 
but  a tradesman’s  blunders  alwa3's  hurt  his  customer  ; 
and  this  is  singularly  true  of  builders’  blunders; 
the3'  all  tend  one  way — to  compel  the  householder  to 
be  alwa3’'s  sending  for  the  builder,  to  grope  for  his 
hidden  work,  or  botch  his  bad  work,  or  clean  his  un- 
scientific windows,  or  whitewash  his  idiotic  ceilings, 
or  rub  his  nast3'  unguents  off  God’s  beautiful  wood, 
and  then  put  some  more  nast3'  odoriferous  unguents 
on,  or  put  cowls  on  his  ill-cleaned  chimneys ; or,  iu 
short,  to  repair  his  own  countless  blunders  at  the 
expense  of  his  customer. 

independently  of  the  murderous  and  constant  ex- 
pense, the  bare  entrance  into  a modest  household  of 
that  loose,  laz3',  drunken,  dishonest  personage  who 
has  the  impudence  to  call  himself  “the  British  work- 
man,” though  he  never  did  half  a day’s  real  work  at 
a stretch  in  all  his  life,  is  a serious  calamity,  to  be 
averted  b3'  every  lawful  means. 


Fall  of  a Quay  Wall  at  Swansea. — The  quay 
wall  of  the  river  at  the  port  of  Swansea  gave  way 
on  Thursda3',  the  2nd  inst.,  doing  damage  to  the 
extent  of  £50,000.  The  accident  was  caused  by 
the  cutting  of  a new  canal  parallel  to  the  quay-wall. 
The  water  in  the  river  having  been  let  out,  the 
weight  of  the  water  iu  the  canal  caused  the  breach. 

Tenders  for  the  New  Winchester  Town  Hall 
AND  Public  Offices. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council,  held  on  Wednesday  week,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Building  Committee  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  one  of  the  seventeen  tenders,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  Bull  & Sons,  of  Southampton,  for 
£10,496,  on  their  giving  approved  sureties  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract.  The  report  was 
adopted. 
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THE  JIETKOPOLITAN  FIUE  BRIGADE. 

f I IHE  Metropolitan  Eire  Brigade,  under  the 
management  of  Captain  Shaw,  has  recently 
contrived  to  make  itself  conspicuous  and  ridiculou.s. 
Any  one  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  London  papers 
during  the  last  month  must  have  been  .struck  with 
the  unusually  barge  number  of  fires  which  have  taken 
place.  In  fact,  the  energies  of  the  firemen  must 
have  been  pretty  .severely  taxed.  But,  strange  to 
say,  'this  time  of  all  others  has  been  the  time  selected 
for  a royal  frolic,  which  might  have  been  attended 
with  lamentable  consequences.  On  Monday  last 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  was  inspected  by 
the  Duke  of  ICdinburgh,  the  Grand  Duke  'Wladimir. 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  other  noblemen.  This 
was  all  right  enough ; though  the  Royal  part3'  had 
infinitely  more  attention  paid  to  it  than  a committee 
of  philosophers,  inquiring  into  the  best  means  of 
extinguishing  fires,  would  have  had.  After  the 
royal  party  had  examined  the  apparatus  and  con- 
trivances in  use  for  extinguishing  fires,  visited 
several  of  the  metropolitan  stations,  and  taken  a 
voj'age  on  the  floating  engine  at  Southwark-bridge, 
the  exhibition  was  wound  up  with  what  was  de- 
scribed as  “ an  imaginarj’-  alarm  of  a great  river- 
side fire.”  All  the  stations,  we  are  informed,  were 
signalled  as  if  a great  conflagration  were  taking 
place,  and  they  quickly  responded  by  dispatching 
men  and  engines  to  the  spot  indicated.  “ Their  Roj-al 
Highnes.ses,”  it  is  added,  “w'ere  much  pleased  with  the 
alacrity  displayed  by  the  brigade  authorities.”  But 
what  was  a nice  bit  of  evening  fun  for  “ their 
Royal  Highnesses”  might  have  been  a serious  loss  to 
others.  As  it  was,  people  in  various  parts  of 
London  were  startled  bj’  the  rushing  of  steam  fire- 
engines  to  the  central  spot,  and  hundreds  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  were  naturally  alarmed. 
But  while  the  people  were  running  about  to  see 
where  the  conflagration  was.  Captain  Shaw  and 
“ their  Roj'al  Highnesses”  were  laughing.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  that  Captain  Shaw,  -who  no  doubt 
is  solely  responsible  for  this  dangerous  piece  of  folh’, 
should  consider  that  he  is  paid  out  of  the  public 
funds,  not  to  play  at  extinguishing  fires,  that  the 
engines  and  brigade  under  his  control  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  that  moments  are  precious  when 
fires  break  out,  and  that  be  and  those  under  him 
cannot  be  too  ready  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning. 
These  are  not  the  times  for  royal  parties,  in  search 
of  excitement,  to  indulge  in  fun  at  the  expense  of 
the  security  of  property,  and  in  contravention  to 
common  sen.se.  We  expect  to  hear  that  Captain 
Ehaw  will  be  knighted,  at  least,  for  his  superinten- 
dence of  the  evening’s  amusement. 


JARRAH  JARRAH  TIMBER. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  products  of  Western 
Australia,  as  regards  constructive  materials,  is 
the  jarrah  jarrah  wood  or  mahoganj-  of  those  parts. 
The  advantages  of  this  timber  are  its  great  strength, 
hardness,  and  closeness  of  grain,  combined  with 
durability  under  exposure  either  to  salt  or  fresh 
water.  It  is  never  attacked  by  white  ants  nor  by 
the  teredo  navalis,  which  abound  in  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  seas,  and  this  confers  upon  it  an  addi- 
tional value.  It  somewhat  resembles  red  gum  in 
appearance,  but  the  grain  is  darker,  finer,  and  closer 
than  that  of  the  latter  wood,  and  it  is  susceptible  of 
a very  high  polish,  which  brings  out  a rich  dark 
hue.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  Western  Australians, 
who  use  it  for  ship-building,  pier,  and  railwa.v  con- 
struction, as  well  as  for  the  interiors  of  buildings 
and  for  furniture.  In  proof  of  its  usefulness  and 
durability  in  subaqueous  operations,  we  may  men- 
tion that  three  piles  were  drawn  last  j'ear  after 
having  been  in  use  for  thirty  j'ears  at  the  Perth 
Causeway  Bridge  over  the  Swan  River,  Western 
Australia.  The  piles,  when  drawn,  appeared  to  be 
as  sound  as  the  daj'  on  which  thej'  were  driven  in, 
although  they  were  half  under  water  the  whole  of 
the  time.  A piece  was  sawn  off  the  whole  length  of 
each  of  the  three  piles,  one  surface  being  polished 
and  the  other  left  rough,  so  that  the  soundness  of 
the  timber  is  apparent.  The  facts  connected  with 
these  piles  are  vouched  for  by  Mr.  .1.  Manning, 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Freemantle,  Western  Aus- 
tralia. In  contrast  to  this  maj’  be  mentioned  the 
circumstance  attending  the  use  of  three  heavy  sheer- 
legs  of  Baltic  timber  during  the  construction  of  the 
same  bridge.  The  portions  of  these  legs  which  were 


under  water  were  completely  riddled  in  the  course  of 
ten  months  by  the  teredo  navalis,  while  the  three 
jarrah  piles  do  not  .show  the  slightest  signs  of  insect 
ravages  after  thirty  years’  immersion  in  the  same 
water.  The  immunity  of  this  wood  from  the 
attacks  of  insects,  whether  land  or  marine,  has  been 
]iro\’ed  by  analysis  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
tannic  acid  in  the  wood. 

Although  this  valuable  wood  has  hitherto  been 
but  little  known  bej'ond  the  colonies,  it  will,  accord- 
ing to  Van  Nostrand’s  Magazine,  doubtless  shortly 
come  into  more  general  use,  as  a companj'  has  been 
formed  for  supphdng  the  market  on  a large  scale. 
It  was  organised  about  two  years  since,  under  the 
title  of  the  Western  Australia  Timber  Companjq 
and  the  Government  ceded  to  it  320  square  miles  of 
jarrah  jarrah,  tooart,  and  karie  timber  country,  with 
2,000  additional  acres  of  land  for  everj'  mile  of 
railwaj'  made  by  the  companj'.  The  area  selected 
b}'  tbe  company  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Geo- 
graphic Bay,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Leuwin.  The  works  consist  of  a loading  jettjq 
which  was  completed  towards  the  close  of  last  vear 
in  that  ba_v ; a line  of  railway  twelve  miles  in 
length  from  the  baj'  to  the  timber  district,  and  mills 
for  sawing  the  timber.  The  railway  and  the  mills 
were  very  nearlj-  completed  when  the  last  mails  left 
Australia.  The  company  anticipated  being  in  full 
working  order  very  soon,  and  the\’  expect  to  be  able 
to  supply  jarrah  timber  at  the  same  price  as  charged 
for  red  gum — a greatl^v  inferior  timber.  The  com- 
pany have  works  at  Ballarat,  where  they  have  ac- 
cumulated a large  store  of  jarrah  and  tooart  wood. 
This  tooart  wood  is  a species  of  white  gum,  and  has 
a very  close  grain,  is  extremely  hard,  cannot  be 
split,  and  is  capable  of  enduring  great  heat  without 
rending.  The  tooart  wood  has  been  suggested  for 
use  in  gun  carriages,  on  account  of  its  non  liabilitj' 
to  split.  Jarrah  jarrah  timber  is  being  used  by 
Government  in  the  construction  of  military  barracks 
in  Ceylon,  where  it  is  supplied  at  little  more  than 
half  the  price  charged  for  Indian  teak. 


SUBURBAN  RAILROADS  — THEIR  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  OPERATION.* 

At  the  time  when  the  various  lines  of  railroad 
leading  from  New  York  into  the  interior 
were  built,  the  principal  object  was  to  accommodate 
a mixed  traffic  of  freight  and  passengers,  carried 
over  long  distances ; and  the  consolidation  of  lines 
stretching  far  tvestward,  with  the  profit  resulting 
from  it,  has  made  the  short  traffic  of  comparatively 
less  importance  as  a source  of  income,  under  the 
present  method  of  managing  it.  As  the  short  traffic 
has  gradually  increased  so  as  to  require  special 
trains,  these  have  been  merely  duplicates  of  those 
used  for  long  travel. 

In  reviewing  the  methods  proposed  as  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  this  short  traffic,  prominence  has 
lately  been  given  to  roads  of  narrow  gauge,  on 
account  of  their  financial  success  in  Wales,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is 
claimed  that  these  roads  are  cheaper  to  build  as  well 
as  more  economical  to  operate. 

Tbe  principal  saving  in  cost  of  building  such 
roads  is  made  up  as  follows : — In  the  quantities  of 
land  required,  and  of  excavation  and  embankment ; 
in  the  use  of  shorter  ties ; and  also  the  saving  in 
cost  of  equipment ; as  such  roads  require  light 
engines  and  cars.  The  saving  in  construction  mat' 
be  about  as  follows : — When  a road  has  light  cuts 
and  fills  of  not  more  than  15,000  cubic  yards  to  the 
mile,  there  will  be  about  ^th  less  earth  to  be  moved. 
But  this  satdng  will  be  rapidh'  lessened  when  the 
cuttings  are  deeper  than  6ft.,  the  saving  being  only 
made  in  the  road  bed,  which  is  onlj'  a small  part  of 
the  excavation  in  deeper  cuttings.  In  these  the 
slopes  furnish  most  of  the  material.  These  require 
the  same  amount  of  earth  to  be  removed  for  a narrow 
bed  as  for  awdde  one,  so  thatwdth  any  work,  except 
that  under  Gft.  depth  of  cutting  or  height  of  embank- 
ment, the  saving  will  be  inconsiderable.  The  ties 
will  be  shorter  by  the  difference  between  a 3ft.  and 
a 4ft.  8^in.  gauge,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  width  of  the  two  .sj'stems,  the  present  one  and 
that  under  consideration. 

The  above  are  the  principal  items  in  which  anj' 
saving  can  be  made,  for  cheap  and  light  cars  can  be 
used  on  either  gauge ; but  those  on  the  present 
gauge  will  give  more  accommodation  to  passengers. 
With  these  slight  advantages,  there  is  the  serious 
drawback  that  such  roads,  if  thej'  enter  upon  those 
now  built,  will  require  a third  rail  to  be  laid  for 
their  use.  This  objection  will  have  force  upon  any 
lines  to  be  laid  near  the  large  cities,  thongh  there 
maj'  be  exceptional  cases  where  it  does  not  apply. 
There  being  no  advantages  in  the  3ft.  gauge  suffi- 

♦ By  T.  McDonough,  in  Fan  Nostrand’s  Magazine, 


cient  to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  that  used  at 
present,  the  various  modes  proposed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  short  traffic  on  the  present  lines  will 
now  be  considered.  That  one  now  adopted  to  a 
limited  extent,  using  a car  with  engine  in  one  end,  is 
adapted  to  carrj’  about  eightj'  passengers,  but  is  not 
suited  to  carry  more,  and  to  stop  and  start  so  often 
as  is  required ; nor  can  they  be  rever.sed  at  the  ends 
of  the  route  without  a turn-table,  should  it  be  de- 
sired to  run  the  engine  always  ahead  of  the  pas- 
sengers. They  were  not  considered  suit.able  for  the 
London  Metropolitan  line,  which  is  the  one  that 
seems  to  have  studied  the  adaptation  of  the  cars 
suited  to  its  traffic  with  care,  because  they  did  not 
supply  sufficient  power  to  get  up  speed  as  rapidly'  as 
required  with  frequent  stops. 

As  nothing  suited  to  tbe  purpose  of  conducting  the 
short  traffic  seems  to  be  in  use  at  present,  it  maj'  be 
seen  what  is  required,  by  an  examination  of  the 
elements  of  cost  of  the  present  trains  in  detail.  A 
train  to  carrj'  100  passengers  consists  of  the  engine 
and  tender  of  25  tons,  a baggage-car  and  two  long 
cars,  amounting  in  all  to  77  tons,  including  the 
weight  of  100  pas.sengers,  or  to  l,5501bs.  for  each 
person  carried.  The  long  cars  have  more  than 
6001bs.  weight  for  each  person  carried. 

The  attendants,  with  their  wages  by  the  day,  are 
an  engineer  at  3.48  dols.,  a fireman  at  2.25  dols.,  a 
conductor  at  3.88  dols.,  a baggage-man  at  2.24  dols., 
and  three  breakraen  at  5 dols.,  or  a total  expense  by 
the  day  of  17.07  dols.  Besides  this,  the  cost  by  the 
mile  run  is  as  follows: — I'liel,  0.079  dols,  oil  and 
grease,  0.1 3 dols.,  engine  repairs,  0.13  dols.,  car  repairs, 
0.10  dols.,  being  a total  expense  bj'  tbe  mile  of  33 j 
cents.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  dead 
weight  hauled  per  passenger  is  verj’  great,  and  this 
requires  an  unnecessary  outlay  for  attendance  and 
also  for  hauling.  If  the  dead  weight  per  passenger 
can  be  reduced,  a proportionate  saving  of  labour  and 
fuel  and  oil  can  also  be  made. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  the  following  plan  is 
now  suggested,  for  local  traffic  of  passengers  re- 
siding not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  a 
distance  about  equivalent  to  one  hour’s  ride  in  the 
horse  cars  up  town. 

The  cars  proposed  are  to  be  a compromise  between 
tbe  horse  and  the  rail  cars.  They  are  to  carry'  the 
passengers,  seated  as  now  in  the  long  cars,  on  seats 
for  two  at  the  side  of  the  car,  with  a middle  passage 
and  end  doors.  With  seats  2|^ft.  apart,  a car  will 
carry  forty'  jiassengers,  if  made  25ft.  long.  These 
cars  are  to  be  set  on  axles  with  as  wide  a base  as  the 
curvature  of  the  road  will  permit,  but  with  little 
overhang  at  the  ends  ; and  should  be  fastened  to- 
gether by  spring  couplers  so  as  to  have  the  train 
move  as  one  mass.  In  other  respects,  they  would 
be  modelled  like  the  horse  cars.  These  weigh  about 
two  tons,  and  carry  safely  more  than  twice  the 
number  they  can  seat.  By  allowing  a ton  additional 
for  the  framing  and  bracing  of  the  proposed  car,  it 
would  then  weigh  three  tons,  for  forty  persons. 
Assuming  now  that  200  persons  are  to  be  carried, 
five  cars  and  their  load  will  weigh  30  tons.  The 
engine  for  such  a weight  may'  be  lightened,  and  not 
exceed  10  tons.  It  should  be  made  to  run  either 
end  foremost,  so  as  to  make  no  delay  at  the  end  of 
the  route  by'  going  on  a turn-table,  but  merely 
switch  off,  and  back  to  its  place  at  the  head  of  the 
train,  in  tbe  direction  of  the  next  run.  Requiring 
but  little  fuel  and  water  for  its  light  load,  the  tank 
can  be  put  on  the  engine  frame  near  to  the  ground. 
A train  made  up  in  this  manner  will  have  great 
stability,  the  water  and  passengers  being  about  2ft. 
nearer  the  ground  than  at  present. 

The  total  weight  will  be  40  tons,  with  power  and 
adhesion  sufficient  to  stop  and  start  quickly',  and  it 
will  move  steadily,  since  the  cars  are  bound  tightly 
together,  and  they  also  have  a low  centre  of  graffity'. 
With  the  same  expenses  per  ton  moved  as  those  of 
the  train  mentioned  abov'e,  and  assuming  that  10 
trips  can  be  made  in  16  hours,  the  cost  of  a 20 
mile  run  will  be  1.15  dols.  for  attendance,  and  3.32 
dols.  for  fuel,  oil,  and  repairs,  or  a total  of  4.47  dols. 
per  trip,  witli  a capacity'  to  carry  125  passengers 
through  the  -whole  length  of  the  trip.  Starting 
from  the  city  w'ith  200  persons,  and  leaving  part  of 
the  load  at  every  station,  will  give  that  number  as 
the  average  through  20  miles.  The  actual  cost  of 
carrying  one  passenger  20  miles  will  be  3 4-10  cents 
for  train  expenses.  This  is  rather  less  than  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  stated  that  cheap  passenger 
trains  are  now  run  ten  miles  out  of  London,  which 
is  given  as  25  cents  per  week,  or  4j  cents  for  20 
miles. 

Should  a part  of  this  saving  over  present  rates  be 
attained,  the  accessibility,  and  also  with  this  the 
value  of  city  suburbs,  -would  be  so  much  increased, 
to  the  mutual  interest  of  land-owners  and  railroads, 
that  even  suggestions  of  what  may'  be  done  will  not 
be  out  of  place,  as  calling  attention  to  the  subject. 
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THE  PALAZZO  VECCHIO,  FLORENCE. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
Palazzo  dei  Signori,  a portion  of  the  back 
facade  of  which  interesting  edifice  we  have  chosen 
this  week  for  one  of  our  illustrations.  It  is  built  in 
the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  the  centre  of  the  traffic 
of  Florence,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Republican 
Government,  and  subsequently  the  palace  of  Cosimo  I. 
The  foundation  was  laid  in  1298  by  Arnolfo  di 
Lapo,  or  Cambio,  but  the  building  was  afterwards 
much  altered,  and  the  well-known  campanile  added 
thereto.  The  lions  occupying  the  niches  in  the  four 
angles  of  the  attic  were  placed  there  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  were  subse- 
quently removed,  and  the  recesses  filled  up.  There 
are  old  engravings  extant  representing  these  niches  ; 
indeed,  their  outline  was  plainly  observable  with  a 
glass,  but  we  believe  the  building  has  been  very 
recently  restored.  Here  are  preserved  the  statues  of 
David  and  others,  by  IMichael  Angelo,  as  also  the 
frescoes  in  the  Great  Hall,  by  Vasari,  illustrative  of 
Florence  and  the  great  Medici  family.  0.  W.  D. 


SAVED  FROM  THE  WRECK. 

Mr.  JOHN  LEIGHTON,  in  a letter  to  the  Times 
under  this  heading,  saj^s : — 

Compared  with  other  lessee  the  Tuileries  is  hardl}' 
deplored,  though  it  contained  enough  to  make  the 
reputation  of  a town.  The  Pavilion  de  I’Horloge, 
the  work  of  Philibert  Delorme,  was  a masterpiece, 
and  contained  the  Salle  des  Marechaux ; and  as  a 
monument  of  the  period  the  saloon  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  without  rival. 

As  a work  of  the  Renaissance  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is 
a great  loss,  its  calcined  walls  being  a mass  of  lime. 
With  it  perished  that  great  work  of  Ingres,  “ The 
Apotheosis  of  Napoleon,”  and  a salle  decorated  b}' 
Delacroix  ; also  works  by  Lehmann,  Renouville,  and 
Cabanel ; some  landscapes  by  Hub.  Robert,  and  an 
unique  collection  of  all  the  original  sketches  of  works 
executed  for  the  city  of  Paris.  The  Conseil  d’Etat 
is  burnt,  and  with  it  the  painted  staircase  of  Chasse- 
rian  and  the  chef  d'cBuvre  de  Guerdon. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  destroyed — that  is  to  say, 
the  part  constructed  by  M.  Due,  the  design-great 
prize  of  100,000f.,  1869. 

Of  private  collections,  that  of  M.  Catteaux,  of  the 
Institute,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Lille,  is  no 
more — a national  loss,  for  it  was  bequeathed  to  the 
State,  and  contained  works  by  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  &c.,  and  M.  Ingres ; the  house  of  M.  Thiers, 
it  is  well  known,  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
Commune,  and  its  contents  disperse^  but  whether 
they  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Tuileries, 
or  still  exist  in  the  Garde  Meuble,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  strong  in  Florentine  bronzes,  books,  and  histori- 
cal works. 

Of  stained  glass,  that  in  the  Orleans  Chapel,  by 
Ingres,  is  saved,  and  the  remarkable  twelfth  cen- 
tury window  at  S.  Denis,  containing  the  oldest  por- 
trait known — that  of  the  Abbd  Suger,  was  safe  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Cathedral  prior  to  the  Prussian 
occupation. 

The  Musde  of  the  Luxembourg  is  safe  (and  all 
the  statues  in  the  garden  intact),  having  passed 
through  the  siege  and  powder  explosion  that  un- 
roofed a portion  and  destroyed  the  windows  of  the 
Palace. 

The  Arc  de  Triomph  has  been  damaged,  and  par- 
ticularly the  bas-reliefs  of  M.  Etax.  The  grand 
work  of  Rude  is  uninjured.  In  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  the  horses  of  Marley  still  rear  their  heads. 
The  obelisk  of  Luxor  is  untouched,  and  all  the 
statues  whole,  save  that  of  Lille  and  one  of  the 
fountains — things  easily  replaced.  More  so  than 
the  great  work  of  “Erostrate”  Courbet,  artist, 
iconoclast,  and  member  of  the  Commune,  whose 
Column  Vendome  still  chokes  the  way. 

The  Palace  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur  has  gone, 
and  with  it  the  archives  of  authority  to  bear  a 
bouton  rouge.  The  office  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  is  razed  to  the  earth,  but  the  Account 
Public  (the  Grand  Livre)  is  rescued. 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL  A CENTURY  AGO. 

The  “ Murray’s  Handbook”  of  a century  back 
seems  to  have  been  four  small  octavo  volumes, 
entitled  “A  Tour  Through  the  Whole  Island  of 
Great  Britain.”  The  book  was,  on  its  own  state- 
ment, “ originally  begun  by  the  celebrated  Daniel 
De  Foe,  continued  by  the  late  Mr.  Richardson, 
author  of  ‘ Clarissa,’  and  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent Time  [1769]  by  a Gentleman  of  Eminence  in 
the  Literary  World.”  Who  this  “gentleman  of 
eminence”  was  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; nor 
have  we  any  particulars  given  as  to  the  respective 
shares  taken  in  the  work  by  the  persons  named.  Of 
course,  in  the  “Tour  Through  Devon,”  Exeter  and 


its  Cathedral  receiv'e  prominent  notice,  and  some 
remarks  as  to  the  screen  possess  an  interest  for  us 
at  the  present  time,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recent  controversy  on  the  subject.  Our  tourist 
found  the  Lady  Chapel  “fitted  up  for  a Library, 
and  furnished  with  a prett}’  large  Number  of  Books 
(which  are  but  of  little  Use,  because  placed  in  a very 
confused  Order).”  The  three  seats,  or  alcoves,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  high  Altar  are  mentioned  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  that  Bishop  Leofricus  was 
installed  in  the  middle  seat  about  the  year  1050,  by 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  and  his  Qneen  Edyth. 
It  is  noted  that  the  Chapter  House  is  “ handsomel}’’ 
gilded  on  the  Top and  then  follows  a ciu-ious 
account  of  the  Altar-piece,  “ done  upwards  of  100 
years  ago,  and  is  a Representation  of  the  Inside  of 
the  Church  in  Perspective,  an  exquisitely  fine  Piece 
of  Painting,  and  (excepting  only  a little  Injury  it 
received  from  the  Swords  of  the  Saints  Militant  in 
the  Civil  Wars)  exceedingly  well  preserved.”  This 
picture  has  (according  to  a local  journal)  disappeared 
from  the  altar.  Is  it  still  preserved  ? The  destruc- 
tion of  the  fine  painted  glass  of  the  Cathedral  by 
the  Puritans,  and  the  expenditure  of  their  rage  upon 
the  carved  figures  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  kings, 
&c.,  “ of  which  there  are  a great  many,”  are  duly 
chronicled.  Of  the  figures  it  is  remarked  : “ There 
the  maimed  Bodies  are  now  to  be  seen,  some  without 
their  Heads,  others  have  lost  one  or  both  Legs,  or 
Arms,  &c.,  all  of  them  some  way  or  other  mangled.” 
Then  comes  a note  that  seems  to  have  a special 
bearing  upon  the  controversy  that  has  been  waged 
in  the  present  day  concerning  the  division  of  the 
choir  and  nave: — “And  having  by  this  means  taken 
away  what  they  feared  would  lead  them  into  Idolatry, 
they  divided  this  Cathedral  by  a Partition-wall 
betwixt  the  Choir  and  the  main  Body  of  it,  one  of 
which  Divisions  was  made  Use  of  by  an  Indepen- 
dent, and  the  other  by  a Presbyterian  Congregation.” 
Immediately  after,  the  whereabouts  of  this  partition- 
wall  is  specified,  in  the  sentence : “ An  Organ  of  very 
good  Workmanship,  and  supported  by  a Tetrastyle 
of  beautiful  Gothic  Columns,  stands  where  the 
before -mentioned  Partition  - wall  did.”  This  is 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  opinion  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott  asserts  that  the  dividing-screen  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  original  structure.  The  Nave  was 
at  that  time  fitted  up,  for  commendatory  notice  is 
given  of  the  “ well-furnished  Alcove  of  wooden  Work 
for  the  Bishop,  and  the  Pulpit,  and  Pews  of  the  like, 
in  the  Nave  or  Body  of  the  Church,  together  with 
the  neat  Marble  Font,  and  the  two  Suits  of  Hang- 
ings for  the  Choir,  one  of  Tapestry  and  the  other  of 
Velvet,  and  the  fine  suit  of  gilt  plate  for  the  Com- 
munion Service.”  This  “Alcove”  is  not  meant  for 
the  Bishop’s  Throne  in  the  Choir,  for  that  is  pre- 
viously described. 


INCREASING  THE  HEIGHT  OF  ROOMS. 

IT  is  frequentlj'  desirable,  says  the  Technologist, 
an  American  paper,  to  raise  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling-house  a few  feet  higher  than  it  was  origi- 
nally built,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sleeping- 
rooms  in  the  attic  story,  or  to  render  rooms  that  are 
quite  too  low  more  pleasant  and  airy.  But  many 
builders  dare  not  attempt  such  a job,  unless  they 
take  the  roof  entirely  down,  for  fear  that  they  may 
get  a dead-fall  trap  on  stilts,  when  they  have  lifted 
the  roof  from  its  original  foundation.  It  will  be 
found  a comparative!}^  easy  job  to  raise  the  roof  of 
any  ordinary  building  one  foot,  or  six  feet,  with 
perfect  safet}q  provided  a workman  will  operate 
understandingly.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that 
it  is  desired  to  raise  the  entire  roof  of  a dwelling- 
house,  or  the  roof  of  one  wing,  which  is  thirty  feet 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide.  If  the  lower  ends  of 
the  rafters  rest  on  flates  six  inches  square,  or 
larger,  it  will  be  better  to  elevate  the  plates  with  the 
roof  by  cutting  openings  through  the  side  walls  about 
six  feet  from  each  end,  to  receive  sticks  of  timber 
extending  across  the  building  beneath  the  plates.  If  the 
building  has  been  erected  with  a balloon  frame,  there 
should  be  three  sticks  of  square  timber,  one  near 
each  end,  and  one  near  the  middle.  Let  these 
timbers  be  blocked  up  close  to  the  underside  of  the 
plates.  The  ends  of  these  sticks  need  not  extend 
beyond  the  outside  of  the  plates,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  cornice.  If  there  are  no  collar  leaves 
secured  to  the  rafters,  the  plates  must  be  fastened, 
temporarily,  to  the  timbers,  to  prevent  their  spreading 
as  soon  as  the  roof  is  lifted.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  set  a screw  near  the  end  of  each  stick  of  timber, 
on  a foundation  that  will  not  topple  nor  sway  as 
soon  as  it  receives  the  superincumbent  pressure  of 
the  roof.  If  strong  iron  jack  screws  cannot  be 
obtained  conveniently,  three  two-inch  wooden  bench 
screws  wiU  elevate  one  side  of  a large  or  small  roof 
with  perfect  safety.  The  writer  has  frequently 
lifted  one  corner  of  a thirty  by  forty  feet  barn  with 


a pair  of  two  and  one-eightli  incli  wooden  screw.s. 
As  soon  as  the  timbers  are  secured  in  tlieir  proper 
places,  and  the  screws  are  set  to  lift  one  side,  remove 
a board  just  below  the  cornice,  and  saw  off  all  the 
studs  on  both  sides  of  the  building.  Let  all  the 
studs  at  the  gable  end  be  sawn  in  two  at  a point 
nearly  in  a horizontal  line  with  the  plates,  and  let 
the  gable  end  walls  and  window  rise  bodily  with  the 
roof.  Now,  let  the  screws  be  all  worked  together, 
blocking  up  every  inch  as  fast  as  the  roof  rises- 
After  one  side  has  been  elevated  six  inches,  remove- 
the  screws  to  the  opposite  side,  and  elevate  it  about 
one  foot,  keeping  the  timbers  beneath  the  plates  and 
well  blocked,  as  fast  as  the  roof  rises. 

In  case  there  should  be  a chimney  resting  on  a 
closet,  or  on  the  collar  beams  supported  by  a parti- 
tion, procure  another  wooden  screw,  and  set  it 
beneath  the  chimney.  Four  wooden  screws  will 
usually  cost  no  more  than  the  proprietors  of  jack 
screws  are  accustomed  to  charge  for  the  use  of  a set 
of  screws  while  performing  such  a job.  If  the 
screws  are  placed  on  the  foundation  so  as  to  elevate 
the  roof  perpendicularly,  by  raising  one  side  six 
inches,  then  the  opposite  side  one  foot,  and  after 
this,  lifting  each  side  alternately  one  foot,  there  will 
be  no  difficult}'  in  carrying  up  the  roof  iu  a perpen- 
dicular direction,  to  any  desired  height,  provided  the 
screws  and  the  blocking  are  supported  by  a broad 
foundation  of  blocks  that  will  not  rock.  Before 
removing  the  screws,  see  that  the  blocking  is  so- 
secure  that  the  roof  cannot  slip,  in  case  the  screws; 
are  not  set  perpendicularly  on  the  opposite  side.. 
As  the  roof  is  lifted,  let  a plumb  line  be  frequently 
employed  to  determine  whether  it  is  not  being- 
carried  in  any  direction  away  from  a perpendicular 
line.  In  case  the  entire  roof  is  one  inch,  or  more, 
too  far  to  the  north,  let  the  north  side  be  lifted  one- 
foot  higher  than  the  opposite  side  and  be  blocked  up  ;- 
then  set  the  screws  under  the  opposite  side  inclining- 
about  one  inch  per  foot  in  height.  By  this  mean.s,, 
the  roof  can  be  carried  in  any  desired  direction,  the- 
distance  of  half  an  inch  or  two  inches.  If  the- 
screws  are  always  set  perpendicularly,  the  roof  will 
rise  in  the  right  direction.  If,  for  example,  the- 
plates  beneath  the  roof  to  be  raised  were  four  feet 
from  the  chamber  floor,  iu  lieu  of  square  blocks,, 
make  a strong  platform  for  each  screw  to  rest  on,, 
by  placing  four  pieces  of  scantling,  two  feet  long, 
on  the  ends,  for  corner  posts,  and  nailing  stays; 
from  the  top  of  one  to  the  lower  end  of  another. 
Then,  let  the  scantling  stand  on  strong  planks; 
resting  on  the  floor.  A crib  can  then  be  carried  up, 
on  the  tops  of  the  corner  posts,  with  pieces  of  plank, 
or  studs  or  boards,  and  the  foundation  will  not 
topple.  As  soon  as  the  roof  has  been  elevated  to- 
the  desired  height  on  one  side,  let  the  space  in  the- 
side  wall  be  filled  by  nailing  pieces  of  studs  to  the 
sides  of  the  pieces  attached  to  the  plates,  and  the 
sides  of  the  studs  beneath.  Then,  lift  the  opposite 
side  of  the  roof,  and  secure  pieces  of  studs  to  the 
sides  of  any  timbers  that  have  been  sawn  in  two. 
If  studs,  when  lapped  together,  be  nailed  firmly,  the 
side  wall  will  be  about  as  strong  as  if  the  studs; 
were  of  one  entire  piece  of  timber.  Should:  there  be 
partitions  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  roof, 
tear  away  the  base  boards  and  saw  off  the  studs 
near  the  floor ; and  let  another  screw  be  employed  to- 
carry  up  such  portions  of  the  structure,  or  let  a self- 
acting lever,  with  a weight  at  the  farther  end,  hold 
the  partition  wall  up  to  the  desired  position  as  the.- 
roof  is  rising. 

« 

COIVrPETITIONS. 

Tunbhidge  Wells  Cemetery. — De.signs--  sub’— 
mitted  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  iMaidstone,  were  selected. 

Salford  Union  Workhoc.se. — The  competition; 
for  the  extension  of  the  Salford  Union  Workhouse, 
by  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  to  accommodate - 
500  children,  has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the; 
designs  by  Messrs.  Jlediand  and  Henry  Taylor,, 
architects,  of  Manchester. 


Gloucester  School  of  Art. — There  was  a de- 
monstration at  Gloucester  on  Saturday  week,  on  the- 
occasion  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a building, 
to  cost  £5,000,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  schools  of 
art  and  science  and  a museum.  A school  of  art  has- 
long  existed  in  the  cit}',  and,  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  has  proved  very  successful. 
A museum  also  has  been  conducted  in  rooms  lent  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell.  But  the  build- 
ing used  for  the  school  of  art  is  utterly  inadequate,, 
and  it  has  long  been  desired  that  there  shall  be  with- 
in one  space  worthy  means  for  general  instruction. 
The  result  of  years  of  effort  and  advocacy  has  been, 
that,  including  the  Government  grant  of  £850,  there 
is  now  in  hand  more  than  £-1,000  of  the  £5,000. 
needed. 
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ClIUKCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Bodjiin. — A HOW  Congregational  chapel  (Laily 
Ilnntingdon’s  Connection)  was  opened  at  Bodmin  on 
Tuesday  week.  Tlie  eliapel,  including  a sclioolroom 
in  the  hasenient,  has  been  erected,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  £2,1)00,  from  jilan.s  and  spcciflcations 
(gratuitously  supplied)  by  Mr.  C.  Goodyear,  architect, 
formerly  of  Bodmin,  but  now  of  London.  The 
various  contractors  were ; Blasonry,  IMr.  >KcholIs ; 
woodwork,  Mr.  Oliver ; heating  and  glazing  by 
Messrs.  Garland  & Son  ; gasfitting  by  Mr.  Tlioraas, 
(all  of  Bodmin) ; the  Batli  stone  windows,  and 
ornamental  stonework  were  executed  by  Blr. 
Nicholls,  of  Liskcard. 

Bo.sbury. — The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Bos- 
bury,  Hereford,  a somewhat  interesting  example  of 
twelfth  century  work,  was  reopened  on  Tuesday 
week,  after  re.storation.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  two  aisles,  and  organ  chamber.  The  chancel 
lias  been  both  internally  and  externally  renovated. 
There  is  a new  roof,  of  the  ancient  pitch,  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  with  Bridgwater  crest ; the  east 
wall,  with  the  exception  of  the  pillars,  has  been  re- 
built, aud  the  windows  restored.  The  porch  has 
been  carefully  and  completely  renovated,  as  has  also 
the  ancient  Grange  chape).  The  top  and  base  of  the 
jiulpit  are  new,  the  former  being  of  oak,  the  latter  of 
stone,  the  richly  carved  panels  of  the  old  pulpit 
being  inserted. 

Cii.VRLTON  Kixg.s. — The  new  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham,  was  opened 
on  Monday  week.  The  church  is  built  in  the  Geo- 
metrical Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
82ft.  by  25ft.,  and  45ft  high ; with  side  aisles  of 
similar  length,  12ft.  wide.  The  chancel  is  40ft.  b}' 
21ft.  with  an  apsidal  termination,  and  is  lighted  by 
five  two-light  windows.  There  are  also  north  aud 
south  chancel  aisles.  The  chancel  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a sanctuary  arch  over  the  altar  rails, 
which  is  also  supported  Ijy  marble  columns,  two  on 
each  side,  resting  on  corbels  of  groups  of  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  The  roofs  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  boarded,  forming  panels,  which, 
together  with  the  ribs,  are  relieved  bj^  coloured 
decoration.  Between  the  arches  of  the  nave  are 
twelve  three-quarter  figures  of  the  Apostles,  en- 
closed in  circles.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of 
plastering  throughout  the  interior  of  the  church, 
the  whole  being  lined  with  Batli  stone,  the  chancel 
and  chancel-arch  being  made  more  striking  than  the 
other  parts  by  the  introduction  of  blue  I'orest 
stone.  Tlie  west  window  is  filled  with  stained 
gla.s.s,  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman.  Tlie  build- 
in.g  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Middleton,  of  Cheltenham.  The  contract  for  the 
works  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Jones, 
builder,  of  Gloucester.  The  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Boulton,  Cheltenham.  The  church 
has  cost  about  £7,000  ; aud  provides  sittings  for 
900  persons. 

Fo.sdyke. — The  church  of  All  Saints,  Fosdyke, 
Lincolnshire,  was  reopened  after  restoration  on  Tues- 
day week.  This  is  the  third  church  known  on  this 
site.  The  first  was  an  Early  English  structure, 
built  of  B.arnack-stone,  but  being  destroi'ed  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  ft  was  succeeded  by  a 
brick  building  of  a very  poor  appearance.  The 
present  structure  was  designed  by  j\Ir.  Browning,  of 
Stamford,  and  built  by  Mr.  Battison,  of  Rusking- 
ton.  It  is  built  of  .small  red  bricks  and  Bath  stone 
dressings,  the  old  Barnack  stone  which  remained 
from  the  first  church,  being  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  larger  portion  of  the  walls.  It  consists 
of  a n.ave,  with  clerestory,  north  and  south  ai.sles, 
chancel,  vestry,  tower,  and  spire.  The  style  is 
Early  English.  Within,  the  aisle  arcades,  of  five 
bays  each,  are  supported  by  circular  shafted  pillars, 
having  foliated  caps.  The  clerestory  consists  of 
cusped  circlets,  and  the  nave  roof  is  supported  by 
Mansfield  shaftlets,  giving  variety  to  the  colouring 
of  the  stone  work. 

Franciie. — The  new  church  dedicated  to  S. 
Barnabas  was  consecrated  at  Franche,  near  Kidder- 
minster, on  Saturdaj'  last.  Messrs.  Chamberlain 
and  Blartin,  of  Birmingham,  were  the  architects,  and 
Jlr.  Richard  Thompson,  of  Kidderminster,  the 
builder.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  is  built  of  red  brick,  faced  with  stone.  The 
west  window  consists  of  three  large  lights,  which 
present  a handsome  appearance.  The  windows  at 
the  east  are  lancets,  and  are  surmounted  by  another 
light  somewhat  of  a medallion  form. 

Greenock. — On  Sunday  a new  church  built  for 
the  Free  Middle  Congregation,  Greenock,  was 
opened.  The  building,  including  the  spire,  has  cost 
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about  £10,000,  and  is  of  antique  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, from  designs  )>y  hles.srs.  Salmon,  Sons,  & 
Ritchie,  Glasgow.  Tlie  spire  is  200ft.  9in.  in  height, 
and  is  the  liighest  in  Greenock  by  13ft. 

Gunwalloe. — On  the  eastern  side  of  Mount’s 
Bay,  Cornwall,  nestling  snugly  behind  a huge  cliff, 
and  protected  on  all  sides  by  high  lands,  with  its 
foundation  above  high  uater  mark,  stands  Gun- 
walloe Church,  -which  was  re-opened  on  hlonday 
week.  The  sacred  edifice  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Cornwall,  and  its  peculiar  situation  has 
been  assigned  to  various  causes,  the  one  generally 
believed  being  that  it  was  erected  by  some  wealthy 
person  who  iras  wrecked  on  the  terrible  coast  adja- 
cents  in  gratitude  to  God  for  saving  his  life.  The 
tower  is  detached  from  the  main  buihling,  owing,  says 
legendary  lore,  to  the  fact  that  two  sisters,  who  had 
been  rescued  from  shipwreck,  aud  who  desired  to 
build  a house  for  tlie  worship  of  God,  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  site,  and  they  settled  the  dispute  by  one 
choosing  a spot  for  the  tower  and  the  other  the  place  on 
which  to  erect  the  main  building.  Last  year  the  incum- 
bent, the  Rev.  M.  N.  Brougham,  proposed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  building.  Sufficient  money  was  soon  raised 
to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  his  project,  and  hlr. 
Sedding,  architect,  of  Penzance,  prepared  the  plans. 
In  August  last  Mr.  Bone,  builder,  of  Liskeard,  com- 
menced the  work.  Tlie  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  a 
new  roof  has  been  placed  on  the  church,  the  olil  wood- 
work being  worked  in  at  the  soiitli  aisle.  The  cost 
has  been  about  £530. 

II.tRSWELi.. — The  church  of  Harswell,  near 
Market  Weighton,  has  been  rebuilt  aud  reopened. 
The  church  had  originally  been  of  Norman  structure, 
aud  in  the  ediiice  recently  taken  down  extensive 
fragments  of  good  Norman  work  were  found.  The 
carved  corbels  which  formed  a prominent  part  of  the 
original  church  had  been  used  as  ordinary  wall 
stones,  or  as  coigns  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
The  chancel  had  also  been  built  in  the  debased 
age,  when  little  or  no  regard  was  paid  to  correct 
architecture.  In  tlie  erection  of  the  new  walls 
gTeat  care  was  used.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
corbels  are  again  introduced,  as  they  doubtless 
appeared  in  the  original  Norman  Church,  aud  other 
Norman  masonry  has  been  carefull3^  reintroduced  and 
reflxed.  The  windows  have  been  constructed  in  the 
same  styde  as  the  ancient  doorway.  A new  porch 
has  been  added  on  the  south  side,  and  a new  vestrj' 
on  the  north.  The  roof  is  covered  with  red  flat  tiles, 
supported  on  an  open-timbered  roof.  Tlie  works 
have  been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  architect,  by 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  hlalone,  of  Huddersfield. 

IcoJtB. — The  parish  church  of  Icomb,  Oxon,  was 
reopened  on  Whitsuu-Tuesdajq  after  restoration 
under  the  direction  of  Blr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester. 
The  church,  -which  was  originally  built  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  south  transeptal  chantrj',  and 
western  toiver.  The  chancel  is  a good  specimen  of 
Early  English  work.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
was  £800.  Messrs.  Warr  and  Woolgrove.  of  Little 
Tew,  near  Enstone,  Oxon,  were  the  builders.  The 
Milton  and  Forest  stone  was  used.  In  the  nave  the 
modern  and  dilapidated  roof  has  been  removed,  and 
a new  ribbed  barrel  roof  substituted.  The  interior 
of  the  roof  of  the  Bhiket  Chapel  has  also  had  the 
plaster  and  whitewash  removed,  and  its  original 
form  restored,  panelled,  and  ribbed.  Both  these 
roofs  have  bosses  at  their  intersections,  well  carved 
bv  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  The  arch  in  the 
Blaket  Chapel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
modern  porch  has  been  removed,  and  the  Early 
English  design  carefully  restored  from  existing 
fragments.  All  the  stonework  of  the  church  gene- 
rallj'  has  been  made  good,  and  the  old  seats  and 
fittings  swept  away,  giving  place  to  oak  stalls  in  the 
chancel  and  open  deal  benches  in  the  nave. 

S.  Mary-le-Wigford,  Lincoln. — The  restora- 
tion of  this  interesting  church,  to  which  -we  have 
before  referred  in  these  pages,  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  the  works  will  be  commenced  at 
once.  We  congratulate  the  committee  upon  their 
resolution ; the  work  cannot  be  in  better  hands. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Hebb,  of  Lincoln,  has  offered  to  provide 
two  memorial  windows  for  the  church  in  memorj^  of 
his  parents,  and  Ids  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

T. tLSARN.tr. — A new  church  has  been  opened  at 
Talsarnaii,  Carnarvon.  The  building  is  a parallelo- 
gram on  plan,  witli  a semi-octagonal  apse  at  the  east 
end.  The  roof  is  open  to  the  ridge,  and  ceiled  between 
the  rafters.  The  sacrariiim  floor  is  laid  with  tesselated 
pavement.  Over  the  altar  is  a tile  reredos,  with  a 
white  marble  carved  panel  in  the  centre,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Evans,  Whitchurch.  The  walls  are  of  stone 
obtained  near  Penrhyndeiidraeth,  with  Cefn  stone 
dressings.  The  arcliitect  is  Mr.  Spaiill,  of  Oswestry. 


Wallsend. — The  foundation-stone  of  -a  building 
which  is  to  serve  the  combined  purposes  of  a Primi- 
tive hlethodist  Chapel  and  a Temperance  Hall  was 
laid  at  Wallsend,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  'W'liit 
Monday.  The  chapel  measures  51ft.  bj'  36ft.  The 
stjde  is  Earl}'  Gothic,  the  materials  used  being 
pressed  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  Tem- 
perance Hall  occupies  the  basement  beneath  the 
chapel.  There  are  distinct  entrances  to  both  chapel 
and  hall.  Special  provisions  have  been  made  for 
lighting  and  ventilation.  The  building  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  architect,  of  New- 
castle. The  estimated  cost  is  £1,400. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bisiiopton. — New  schools  in  connection  with  S. 
^Michael’s  Church  have  been  opened  at  Bishopton, 
near  Bristol,  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  100 
children.  The  school-room  is  40ft.  long  and  18ft. 
wide,  light  and  airy,  having  Gothic  traceried 
windows  at  each  end ; a class-room  18ft.  long  and 
14ft.  wide,  communicating  with  the  school-room  by 
folding  doors ; a smaller  clas.s-room,  lift,  square, 
all  approached  by  a good  porch.  The  roofs  are  of 
open  timber  work,  stained  and  varnished,  covered 
with  slates,  and  have  an  ornamental  bell-cot.  The 
walls  are  to  be  built  of  Pennant  stone,  with  freestone 
dressing.s.  The  cost  of  erection  will  be  £600 ; the 
designs  were  prepared  by  hlr.  J.  A.  Clark ; and  Mr. 
J.  Stephens  is  the  contractor  for  the  works. 

Bl.vckburn. — On  Saturday  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  new  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England  for  S.  Peter’s  parish,  Blackburn,  wa.s 
laid.  The  building  will  accommodate  550  scholars, 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  £2,600.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Brierley,  Blackburn ; and  the  builders 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Gudgeon. 

Bradford. — On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  cere- 
mony of  laving  the  foundation-stone  of  S.  Peter’s 
Catholic  Schools,  Bradford,  was  performed.  The 
building  will  be  two  storeys  in  height,  and  measure 
58ft.  by  19ft.,  with  two  class-rooms.  The  style 
adopted  is  a free  rendering  of  the  Domestic  Gothic 
of  the  plainest  possible  character.  Accommodation 
will,  be  provided  for  291  children,  and  the  cost  is 
about  £700.  The  work  is  executed  from  designs  by 
Mr.  E.  Simpson,  Tyrrel-street. 

Bradford. — On  Saturday  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Church  Literary  Institute  was  laid 
at  Bradford.  The  ground-floor  is  designed  for  a 
spacious  reading-room  and  library,  42ft.  by  41ft., 
and  19ft.  high.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  Lecture 
Hall,  50ft.  long  by  43ft.  wide  and  20ft.  high, 
seating  550.  A commodious  gymnasium  has  been 
provided  on  the  basement  50ft.  long  by  GOft.  high. 
The  elevation  is  dii-ided  into  five  bays.  On  the 
ground-floor  the  end  bays  are  devoted  to  the  entrances, 
and  are  ornamented  and  decorated.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  French  Gotliic.  Messrs.  Andrews 
and  Pepper  are  the  architects. 

Epsom. — The  new  Cemetery  was  consecrated  last 
week  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  assisted  by  the 
clergy  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  new  cemetery  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  hill  between  the  town  and 
the  racecourse,  and  is  enclosed  by  a Kentish  rag- 
stone wall,  surmounted  by  a dwarf  -wrought  iron  rail- 
ing porch.  In  the  centre  of  the  ground  are  two  detached 
chapels — ^\'iz..  Episcopal  and  Dissenters.  The  former 
consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a round  tower 
and  an  open  timber  porch,  the  latter  being  simply 
a nave  ivith  an  octagonal  east  end  and  a square  tower 
over  the  porch ; the  upper  part  of  this  tower 
is  constructed  of  timber,  in  which  turning  is  largely 
introduced.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  Early 
English  in  style,  and,  although  there  is  great  variety 
in  the  detail,  there  being  scarcely  two  windows  of 
the  same  design,  the  work  is  of  a simple  character, 
and  more  picturesque  than  elaborate,  and  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  old  Sussex  churches  of  whicli 
Mr.  Young  has  published  sketches.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  in  a most  satisfactory  manner  by 
Nye,  builder,  of  Ealing,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and  T oung, 
architects,  of  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  and  Crooked-lane, 
City,  whose  designs  were  selected  in  a limited  com- 
petition. Mr.  R.  Ed-ivards  was  the  clerk  of  works. 

Reading. — The  Corporation  are  about  to  erect 
new  public  offices  on  the  site  of  S.  Lawrence  s A icar- 
age,  adjoining  the  Town  Hall.  The  buildings  will 
cost  about  £3,000,  and  the  plans,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Town  Council  on  Tuesday  week,  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  M . H.  M oodman,  the  borough 
surveyor. 


The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  course  of  a visi- 
tation charge  on  Tuesday  week,  said  he  had  conse- 
crated twenty-three  new  churches  in  his  diocese  m 
the  last  three  years.  The  same  period  had  also 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  repair  and  enlarge- 
ment of  a large  number  of  other  churches. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— E.  L.,  G.  & B.,  L.  Son  & Co.,  C.  F,  C„  C.  B.  A., 
J.  H.  T„  W.  & Sou,  J.  H.,  J.  V. 

Blebs. — Your  quei-y  is  an  advertisement. 

J.  M.  B. — We  do  not  know  the  address. 

J.  B.  N. — Look  again.  The  advertisement  did  appear. 

C.  N. — The  “ Sketch-book  " will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 


Cumspitbeiite. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sin, — In  the  Building  News  of  26th  May, 
although  you  quote  largely  from  Mr.  Street’s  report, 
and  giv'e  illustrations  of  the  proposed  additions  about 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  restoration  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  you  do  not  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  his  plans.  W^ill  you 
permit  me  to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  you  so 
justly  designate  “ an  important  work?”  As  regards 
the  restoration  and  rebuilding,  I have  nothing  to  say. 
There  is  no  living  architect  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
Street  to  restore  the  grand  old  building  to  its  original 
form.  As  a quondam  citizen  of  Dublin,  however, 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  site,  I must  energeti- 
cally protest  against  the  carrying  out  of  one  portion 
of  his  design.  By  referring  to  the  plan  given  in 
your  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Street  proposes 
to  build  the  new  Synod  Hall  on  the  western  portion  of 
the  ground,  where  it  will  form  one  side  of  a court- 
yard, the  other  side  of  which  -would  be  made  up  by 
the  part  of  the  southern  nave  not  built  against  and 
the  new  buildings  connected  with  the  hall,  the  result 
of  which  will  be,  of  course,  to  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  nave  altogether  from  this  side ; and  although  Mr. 
Street  seems  to  think,  because  that  portion  of  the 
work  will  be  new,  it  does  not  matter,  I don’t  think 
he  will  find  many  Dublin  people  to  agree  with  him. 
Why  spend  a large  sum  of  money  on  a work,  and 
then  deliberately  shut  it  out  from  public  view  ? No 
doubt  it  is  urged  by  the  architect  that  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  once  stood  on  the  ground 
where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  new  Synod  Hall ; 
but  these  buildings  formed  the  residence  of  the  monks, 
to  the  cloisters  of  which,  at  all  events,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  people  had  free  access.  Indeed, 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  cathedral 
itself,  as  well  as  the  conventual  buildings  around, 
were  “ familiar  as  household  words  ” to  the  whole 
population  of  Dublin  in  the  middle  ages;  but  if 
this  portion  of  the  design  is  carried  out  how 
many  of  the  present  inhabitants  will  ever 
enter  the  courtyard  which  the  new  buildings 
will  create?  Formerly,  too,  the  citizens  were  all  of 
one  faith,  and  all  knelt  at  the  same  shrine ; now  the 
religion  of  the  majority  renders  a knowledge  of  the 
interior  an  impossible  thing  to  most  of  them.  They 
can  visit  it,  of  course,  but  it  is  only  by  long-continued, 
familiar  intercourse  that  such  a building  becomes  to 
us  a “ thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  for  ever.”  Is  it 
right,  then,  that  so  large  a number  of  the  people  of 
Dublin,  already  shut  out  from  the  interior  by  circum- 
stances which  we  may  regret,  but  cannot  ignore, 
should  be  debarred  also  from  seeing  the  outside  of  a 
fane  which  they  look  upon  with  reverence  and  res- 
pect ? Christ  Church  Cathedral  was  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  common  fathers  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike,  and  no  section  of  the  people  should 
be  prevented  from  seeing  its  architectural  beauties 
fully  developed,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be.  I trust, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Street  will  reconsider  this  portion 
of  his  plan,  and  that  the  buildings  for  the  General 
Synod  will  not  be  erected  in  the  position  at  present 
proposed. — I am,  &c., 

A Synodsman  op  the  Irish  Church. 


SCOTT  V.  SCOTT. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ C.  E.”  last  week,  in 
his  statement  as  to  the  cause  of,  and  the  remedy  for, 
the  echoing  proclivities  of  the  Albert  Hall,  expresses 
it  appears  to  me,  sound  opinions.  I cannot  but  echo 
them.  The  cost,  however,  of  the  alteration  he 
suggests  would  be,  if  nothing  else  was,  an  insuper- 
able barrier,  I fear,  to  its  being  carried  into  effect. 


Colonel  Scott,  it  is  said,  has  a much  cheaper  device 
all  ready,  “ cut  and  dried,”  so  to  speak — namely, 
the  starching  and  ironing  of  that  baggy  sheet 
dignified  as  a velarium.  Do  not  suppose  I am 
speaking  ironically.  It  is  a fact,  and  a great  fact. 
A glorious  vaunt,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  for  the  ubiqui- 
tous “ Glenfield”  against  “ Stiff”  opposition.  Wema}' 
expect  evermore  this  velarium  crammed  down  our 
throats  as  the  greatest  laundry  achievement  of  this 
age  of  wonders.  The  Building  News  will  probably 
have,  “To  Architects,  Builders,  &c. — 'When  you  ask 
for  Glenfield  Starch,  as  used  in  the  Royal  Engineers’ 
Laundr}^  see  that  3-011  get  it.  The  only  certain 
remedy  for  the  acoustic  defects  of  Music  Halls, 
Churches,  &c." 

“ C.  E.”  appears  to  think  the  hall  is  not  high 
enough  ! It  is  quite  suflicientlv  so,  I can  tell  him, 
for  most  people ; whilst  its  present  huge  size  as 
regards  its  mate  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  a 
material  dis.advantage.  Of  all  unfortunate,  ill- 
considered  conjunctions,  nothing  could  he  worse  than 
the  propinquity  of  the  Albert  Hall  to  the  Albert 
Memorial,  buildings  of  such  strongly  contrasting 
shape  and  character.  If  the  two  Sootts  had  been 
blood  relations,  instead  of  onlv  namesakes,  thei- could 
not  have  done  themselves  greater  mutual  injur}- ! 
The  one  building,  b}-  contrast,  becomes  more  squat 
and  heav}-  ; the  other  attenuated  and  insignificant. 
The  lavish  and  cost!}-  elaboration  of  the  details  of 
thejMemorial  is  011I3-  known  to  those  who,  like  the 
writer,  inspected  the  work  from  the  scaffolding.  All 
is  lost  to  the  general  observer  below.  It  only  too 
strongl}'  illustrates  the  earlv  bias  of  the  leading  art 
workman’s  mind  as  a goldsmith.  The  multifarious 
stone-setting,  chasing,  enamelling,  and  gilding  con- 
stitutes it  as  less-  an  architectural  work  than  a 
gigantic  jewel — in  vulgar  parlance,  “a  giltgimcrack.” 
The  Prince’s  Memorial,  no  doubt,  is  wished  to  be — 
who  would  not  wish  it? — immemorial.  But  it  has 
been  entirel}-  forgotten  that  permanence  in  aggregate 
matter  is  onl}-  gained  b}-  rigid  simplicit.3-  of  con- 
struction. This  monument,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is,  both 
in  general  construction  and  detail,  so  composite,  its 
long  durabilit}' is  not  probable. — I am,  &c.,  M. 


MANCHESTER. 

Sir, — In  3-our  article  on  the  cotton  capital  }-ou 
say  there  is  “ little  stucco  used  there.”  In  truth, 
there  is  none.  It  is  a notable  and  praiseworthy 
municipal  law,  worth}-  of  imitation  elsewhere,  that 
stone  dressings  only  are  allowed.  Cement  is  not 
tolerated.  "With  regard  to  the  Assize  Courts,  I beg 
to  say  that  the  success  of  the  architect,  in  respect  of 
this  building,  was  not  owing  to  its  external  features, 
but  its  excellent  internal  arrangements.  Our  courts 
of  justice  (of  injustice  in  this  respect)  are  so  gene- 
rally contemptible — so  utterly  bad  in  all  requisite 
qualifications — that  the  improvements  conspicuous 
in  these  Manche.ster  courts  were  hailed  with  acclama- 
tion, and  the  “ gentlemen  of  the  bar,”  for  once,  did 
in  truth  that  which  by  a pleas.ant  fiction  they  are 
always  supposed  to  do — rendered  their  able  advocacy 
without  fee  or  reward.  The  cleverness  of  the  archi- 
tect was  bruited  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  thus  the 
tide  of  favour  rose  which  has  so  rapidly  led  him  on 
to  fortune. — I am,  &c.,  P.  E.  M. 


“CONDESCEND  TO  MEN  OF  LO’iV  ESTATE.” 
Sir, — It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom,  and  a 
good  custom  too,  of  the  Horticultur.al  Society  to 
commemorate  the  birthday  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 
by  a free  admission  to  the  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  year  the  practice  will  be  maintained  w-ith 
the  addition  of  equal  freedom  to  the  International 
Exhibition.  If  mere  pecuniary  profit  or  the  afford- 
ing a pleasant  lounge  to  the  upper  classes  be  the 
intention  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  they  no 
doubt  should  keep  strictly  to  the  shilling  payment. 
But  if  the  education  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
masses  are  within  the  scope  of  the  Commissioners’ 
views — and  if  they  would  truly  carry  out  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  the  late  Prince  they  must  be — they 
should  open  their  hands  and  deal  liberally.  There 
ought  to  be,  it  appears  to  me,  workmen’s  days,  when 
their  admission  should  be  free  or  by  a very  low  pay- 
ment, and  for  similar  reasons  young  people  should 
on  all  days  be  admitted  at  half  price. — I am,  &c., 

P.  E.  M. 


STAINED  GLASS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  the  stained  glass  at  South 
Kensington,  you  wish  to  be  favoured  with  the  name 
of  the  artist  who  designed  the  domestic  stained  glass 
window  exhibited  by  us  in  the  central  opening  on 
the  south-west  staircase. 

The  name  of  the  designer,  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert,  was 
given  by  us  in  our  return  for  the  catalogue  entry. 


but  why  it  was  not  printed  is  more  than  we  can 
tell.  The  catalogue  is  full  of  blunders.  In  several 
entries  the  names  of  our  workmen  to  whom  the 
Society  of  Arts  awarded  prizes  for  good  metal  work 
are  put  down  as  the  artists,  and  our  own  naine.s 
entirely  omitted. — We  are,  &c.,  Co.x  & Son. 

28  and  29,  Southamptou-street,  Strand. 

.Tune  11,  1871. 


THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Sir, — M.iy  1 ask,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  what  has  become  of  the  Peabody  Fund  ? 
It  is  ver}-  generally  asserted  that  not  one-half  of  the 
amount  left  by  the  generous-hearted  American  has, 
as  yet,  been  expended  on  its  intended  purposes. 
How  far  is  this  as.sertion  true  ? 

No  one  for  a single  moment  would  imagine  that 
any  impure  motive  is  the  cause  of  the  delay — if  even 
the  delay  exists — for  the  names  of  the  trustees  arc  a 
sufficient  guarantee  both  for  honour  and  integrity. 
It  is,  howe\-er,  quite  po.ssiblc  to  conceive  that  the 
idea  which  has  been  the  curse  of  so  many  charities 
may  have  been  the  curse  of  this  also.  That  idea  is, 
that  the  fund  must  be  made  to  show  good  managr- 
ment ; and  by  no  means  can  this  be  so  certainly 
achieved  as  by  doing  nothing  beyond  adding  interest 
to  principal,  and  waiting  for  proper  opportunities  to 
spend  it. 

I claim  the  Peabody  Fund  as  the  fund  of  the 
working  poor  of  to-day;  the  poor  of  the  future  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  future.  Let  us  take  care  of 
the  present,  and  show  that  our  public  men  are 
callable  of  utilising  rapidly  and  efficiently  a gift 
which  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  did  not 
emanate  from  one  of  ourselves. — I am,  &c., 

A Citizen  of  London. 


SHOULD  PERSPECTIVE  VIEWS  BE  EX- 
CLUDED FROM  COMPETITIONS? 

Sir, — It  will  never  do  to  allow  “ P.  E.  M.  s 
letter  on  the  above  subject,  which  appeared  in  your 
last  issue,  to  pass  unchallenged,  .seeing  that  it  con- 
tains some  pleasantly--written  mistakes  which  should 
be  rectified.  The  power  of  thinking  and  drawing  in 
perspective  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the 
true  architect,  and  the  power  of  showing  in  colour 
his  design  w-ith  the  varied  materials  he  may  introduce 
is  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  art,  w-hich  should  be 
encouraged  upon  all  occasions,  not  ignored,  as  some 
would  have  it.  How  many  instances  do  w-e  see  of 
buildings  being  erected  w-hich  never  could  have 
been  shown  in  perspective  by  the  architect  ? Eleva- 
tional  slits  of  frontages,  showing  plenty  of  superficial 
and  T square  designs,  which  are  never  by  any 
chance  so  seen  in  reality — chapel  fronts  of  decorative 
design  attached  to  flanking  walls  of  barest  brick ; 
houses  faultless  as  to  fa9ade,  innocent  of  thought  as 
to  sides  and  back.  Such  absurdities  could  not 
possibl}-  occur  if  the  architect  had  conceived  his 
design  in  perspective.  How  many  church  and  other 
tow-ers  do  we  see  that  plainly  tell  us  they  have  never 
been  even  roughly  sketched  in  correct  perspective  ? 
Let  us  examine  the  handiwork  of  such  men  as 
Pugin,  Street,  Viollet  le  Due,  and  others,  and  see 
how  thoroughly  they  think  and  feel  in  perspec- 
tive even  to  the  slightest  detail.  Surely  such 
examples  should  not  be  thrown  away  upon  us.  As 
to  the  “ cooking,”  “ fudging,”  and  “ jiggering”  to 
which  “P.  E.  M.”  so  feelingly  alludes,  that  is  simply 
funny,  and  certainly  no  argument  against  perspective 
drawing  or  colouring.  What  is  more  gratifying  or. 
instructive  to  a lover  of  art  or  architecture  than  to 
see  a noble  building  nobly  rendered,  accurate  in 
drawing,  and  true  in  colour  ? And  it  is  cheering  to 
see  upon  the  walls  of  this  year’s  exhibitions  works 
of  true  art,  in  design,  line,  and  colour  (or  perhaps 
etching),  evidently  the  production  of  one  mind.  But 
these  last  are  indeed  a select  few ! Let  us  not  dis- 
courage the  real  progress  of  art,  by  disparaging 
those  means  by  which  alone  such  results  can  be 
attained. — I am,  &c.,  W.  H.  Lockw-ood. 


NEW  MASONIC  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

,SiR, — In  your  issue  of  the  9th  instant,  I perceive  an 
advertisement  inviting  architectural  competition  for  a 
proposed  new  JIasouic  Hall  at  Liverpool,  w-hich,  of 
course,  is  all  right,  only  the  following  clause  is  in- 
serted ; — “ The  competition  will  be  limited  to  those 
architects  who  are  subscribing  members  of  a Masonic 
Lodge  in  England,”  which  appears  to  me  to  be  not 
all  right — for  two  reasons.  First,  since  competition  is 
invited,  the  object  should  be  to  get  the  best  plan 
possible,  no  matter  who  is  the  author  of  it.  Second, 
it  is  understood  that  Masons  Impress  upon  all  candi- 
dates for  their  “ mysteries”  that  on  no  account  are 
they  to  allow  business  prospects  to  have  the  slightest 
influence  on  their  minds  when  requesting  to  join  the 
society  ; yet  what  a commentary  is  the  above-quoted 
clause  to  such  a rule  ! Does  it  not,  in  fact,  hold  out  a 
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premium  to  men  to  become  Blasons  ? For  my  part,  I 
know  of  no  good  and  honest  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  tile  restrictive  clause  above  alluded  to  ; liowevcr, 
possibly  it  may  be  done  out  ot  pity,  as,  on  account  of 
the  secret  knowledge  (?)  imparted  to  members  of  the 
fraternity,  it  might  well  be  judged  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  the  production  of  any  non-Masonic 
architects  to  come  at  all  up  to  the  mark,  far  less  to 
carry  off  the  prize! — I am,  &c., 

June  12th,  1871.  Frecept  and  Fractice. 


AN  ADYEim.SING  “AKCIIITECT.” 

Sir, — I have  just  clipped  from  a weekly  journal  the 
following  advertisement.  It  needs  no  comment : — 
“Architect. — Clergymen,  gentlemen,  and  others 
contemplating  building  or  making  alterations,  can  have 
their  ideas  carried  out  or  their  designs  put  into  artistic 
or  practical  form  by  an  artist  architect  of  great  expe- 
rience. Charges  are  fixed,  and  moderate. — C.  A.  K, 

(IGl),  street,  Str.and,  lY.C. — 

I am,  &c.,  II-  W-  P- 

[IVe  have  omitted  the  address.  After  all,  this 
puffing  craftsman,  whoever  he  is,  is  ashamed  to  give  his 
name.] 


QUESTIONS. 

[2239.] — Colouring  Drawings. — I am  making  a 
perspective  view  ot  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Couid 
any  ot  your  readers  inform  me  how  to  colour  it,  &c., 
and  finish  the  foreground,  &c.  ? — Attica. 

[2240.] — Collegiate  Architecture. — Will  you  or 
some  subscriber  to  your  now  fully  recognised  “ Inter- 
communication” kindly  name  a work  giving  the  best 
information  on  collegiate  architecture? — A Student. 

*[2241.]— Drawing  Perspectives. — Would  any 
friend  kindly  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  the 
“ Intercommunication,”  if  there  be  any  readier  and 
simpler  method  ot  putting  architectural  drawings  into 
perspective  than  the  ways  usually  taught  in  works  on 
perspective  ? — Inquirer. 

[2242.] — Timber. — Will  any  reader  of  the  Build- 
ing Nem'S  kindly  inform  me  on  the  following  impor- 
tant subject — viz.,  how  are  Swedish,  Dantzic,  and 
Memel  timber  to  be  known  from  each  other  before  and 
after  sawn  ? — E.  P. 

EE  PL  Y. 

[223(1.]  — Architects  and.  their  Clients.  — 
Instances  are  by  no  means  rare. — P. 


ABCHITECTURAD  & AKCHiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Northamptonshire  and  Leicestershire  Archi- 
tectural Societies’  Meeting. — A general  and 
united  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of 
the  Archdeacomy  of  Northampton  and  Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wedne.sday  week  at  Uppingham,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton, 
rector  of  Castle  Ashby.  The  business  piart  of  the 
proceedings  having  been  dispatched,  tlio  ]>arty 
started  at  half-past  two  o’clock  for  Ayston,  the 
parish  church  being  visited.  An  object  of  great 
interest  was  a three-light  stained-glass  window  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  centre  light  of  the  window  was  a figure  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  round  the  shaft  of  which  was  coiled  a 
serpent.  Beneath  was  the.  Virgin  Mary  with  the 
infant  Jesus.  The  outer  lights  severally  bore  a 
figure  of  S.  John  and  S.  Mary.  The  glass  of  the 
window  appeared  to  be  of  the  later  part  of  the  four- 
teenth or  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
about  1423-30.  In  the  churchyard,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  there  are  two  re- 
cumbent stone  effigies,  which  excited  considerable 
interest.  They  are  monuments  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  very  much  mutilated.  One  of  the 
figures  is  so  much  abrased  that  it  is  impossible 
definitely  to  identify  it,  but  its  companion  figure, 
although  the  face  is  greatly  mutilated,  still  exhibits 
the  priest's  chasuble,  wliich  the  uninitiated  were  apt 
to  mistake  for  the  shield  of  a cru.sadcr.  Passing  on 
through  Preston  and  Glaston,  Lyddington  was 
reached.  The  fine  parish  church  sadly  needs  restora- 
tion. Passing  on  tlirough  Stoke  Day,  a halt  for  the 
day  was  made  at  Uppingham,  a public  meeting 
being  held  in  the  evening.  Papers  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Baker  on  the  game  of  “Pog-meryl;”  by 
the  Rev.  G.  A Poole  on  “ Memorials  for  the  Dead;” 
and  by  Sir  Henry  L.  Drj'den,  on  the  Master’s  House, 
S.  John’s  Hospital,  Northampton.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  excursionists  proceeded  to  visit  succes- 
sively the  churches  of  Seaton,  Han-ingworth,  Lax- 
ton,  Elatherwycke,  Bulweek,  Deenc,  Kirby  Hall, 
and  Rockingham,  where  the  proceedings  were 
pleasantly  concluded  by  a luncheon  provided  by  Mr. 
Geo.  L.  Watson. 

^ 

The  Scottish  Memorial  to  the  Prince  Con- 
soRT.-LThe  Queen  is  said  to  have  expressed  a desire 
that  the  Scottish  National  Memorial  to  the  Prince 
Consort  should  be  erected  in  Charlotte-square, 
Edinburgh.  The  plans  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
ground  are  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Matheson,  of  the 
Board  of  Works. 


(Dur  SLhHl 


The  Election  of  Architect  and  Surveyor  to 
the  Sheffield  School  Board. — The  Board  last 
week  proceeded  to  the  election  of  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  at  a salary  of  jGIOO  per  year  and  extras. 
There  were  fifteen  candidates  : — Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Flockton,  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  Mr.  II.  D. 
Lomas,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell-Withers,  Mr.  G.  Pocock, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Marsden,  hlr.  .1.  Fawcett,  hir.  Scargill, 
Mr.  T.  Hind,  hlr.  S.  L.  Swann,  Mr.  J.  Hall,  all  of 
Sheffield  ; IMr.  J.  Shaw,  Leeds  ; hir.  E.  M’Dougall, 
Rochdale ; and  Mr.  E.  IM.  Gibbs,  London.  In  the 
first  voting  Mr.  Innocent  received  seven,  Mr.  Flock- 
ton  five,  Mr.  Webster  one,  and  Jlr.  Lomas  one  vote. 
In  the  second  voting  Mr.  Innocent  received  nine  and 
Mr.  Flockton  five  votes.  IMr.  Allott  proposed  and 
Mr.  Fairburn  seconded  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Innocent  to  the  office.  A discussion  again  arose 
as  to  the  precise  duties  to  be  included  in  the 
salary  offered,  but  eventually  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  appointment  under  the  terms  set  forth  in 
the  advertisement.  The  motion  appointing  Mr. 
Innocent  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Pateley  Bridge  Stone  Quarries. — On 
Tuesday  week  an  incline  railway  was  commenced 
which  will  connect  the  North-Eastern  Railway  at 
Pateley  Bridge  with  the  flag  and  landing  quarries  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  north  side,  and  about 
1,200  yards’  distance  from  the  railway.  These 
quarries  have  long  been  noted  for  the  large  sizes  of 
the  landings  which  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  for 
the  excellence  and  hardness  of  the  stone,  but  being 
at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  railway,  the 
quarries  have  only  been  worked  to  a limited  extent. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  engineer  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway, 
having  prepared  plans  for  an  incline,  getting  over 
the  difficulty  of  such  a steep  gradient  by  large  break 
wheels  and  drum,  which  will,  by  a strong  steel  wire 
rope,  lower  the  waggons,  the  full  ones  bringing  the 
empty  ones  up,  the  whole  range  of  rock  on  the  top 
will  be  opened  out  by  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Metcalfe, 
the  owners,  and  the  works,  when  completed,  it  is 
expected  will  give  employment  to  over  200  men. 

Dispute  as  to  the  Contract  for  New 
Blackfriars  Bridge. — At  a special  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  Tuesday  week,  a 
report  was  brought  up  from  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee,  stating  that  an  action  had  been 
brought  against  the  Corporation  by  the  contractors 
for  the  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars.  It  appeared  that 
Blessrs.  Thorn’s  tender  for  the  bridge  was  accepted, 
the  amount  being  £269,045,  and  that  amount  had 
been  paid,  with  about  £50,000  for  “extras;”  but 
the  contractors  claimed  over  £100,000  in  addition 
to  that.  After  a long  discussion,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  to  act  as  they  might 
think  advisable  in  opposition  to  the  claim. 

A Woricmen’s  Excursion. — On  Monday  week 
the  workmen  employed  by  Messrs.  Silver  and  Sons, 
builders,  of  Maidenhead  (to  the  number  of  106)  had 
an  excursion  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  a thoroughly 
enjoyable  daj'  it  proved.  The  men  were  conveyed 
to  the  Taplow  station  in  vans,  and  proceeded  by  the 
7.42  train,  via  Kensington,  for  their  destination, 
where  they  arrived  about  ten  o’clock.  The  men 
were  entertained  at  an  excellent  dinner,  presided 
over  by  IMr.  Silver,  supported  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
and  James  Silver,  and  b]^  Messrs.  J.  Truscott  and 
Filewood.  All  arrived  safely  home. 

Instructions  for  Taking  Rubbings  of  In- 
scriptions ON  Bells,  or  other  Raised  Letters. 
— Supply  yourself  with  strips  of  printer’s  demy 
paper  somewhat  thinner  than  that  on  which  this 
is  printed,  and  of  suitable  width,  and  bits  of 
black  upper  leather,  which  may  be  picked  up  in 
anj^  cobbler’s  sweeping  corner.  Lay  the  paper  over 
the  inscription — keeping  it  steady  as  best  you  may — 
then  rub  the  paper  with  the  black  leather,  where  you 
feel  the  letters  or  stamps,  and  they  will  soon  stare 
you  in  the  face  (though  before,  perhaps,  they  were 
illegible),  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  your  own 
quick  and  handy  work.  It  may  be  well  to  brush 
the  letters  first  of  all  with  a dry  hard  brush.  Heel- 
ball  is  better  suited  for  incised  work : such  rubbings 
may  be  made,  by  reaching  round  a bell,  when  from 
some  impediment  or  other  you  m.aj'  not  be  able  to 
get  round  to  read  it. — H.  T.  E. 

The  Fresco  Discovered  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 
— On  removing  the  coatings  of  successive  lime- 
washings  on  the  east  wall  ot  the  western  aisle  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  the  other  dajq  a very  fine  example 
of  wall  painting  was  discovered,  representing  the 
Virgin,  surrounded  with  a nimbus ; two  angels 
placing  upon  her  head  a crown,  with  other  angels 
around,  and  an  outer  circle  of  kings,  queens,  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  surmounted  with  Cherubim 


and  Seraphim  in  adoration,  and  bearing  scrolls  in- 
scribed “ Dominions,  Principalities,  Thrones,  and 
Powers,  Ac.”  The  subject  is  most  artistically 
treated,  and  the  figures,  and  those  portions  of  the 
draperies  that  are  distinguishable,  show  it  to  have 
been  rich  in  colour  and  detail,  well  and  boldly 
drawn,  and  very  carefully  lini.shed.  Unfortunately, 
the  erection  of  a late  sixteenth  century  monument 
has  destroyed  the  lower  and  more  extensive  portion 
of  the  subject  of  this  very  fine,  though  rather  late, 
specimen  of  wall  painting. 

The  Quai.ity  of  our  Ancient  Limestones  and 
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Omalius  d’Halloy  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  texture  of  the  limestones  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  since  the  structure  and  texture  of 
these  stones  may  vary  immensely,  and  yet  they  may 
all  be  suited  for  building  jmrposes,  provided  the 
la}'ers  or  beds  have  not  been,  as  verj’  frequently  is  the 
case,  di.slocated  by  geological  upheavings,  whereby 
many  of  these  kinds  of  stone  become  foliated,  and  do 
not  then  withstand  wind  and  weather  for  any  length 
of  time  without  crumbling  to  pieces. 

Not  so  Bad  as  Reported. — The  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  Tivies  of  Wednesday  last  says; — 
Both  Communists  and  British  tourists  in  search  of 
ruins  may  be  disappointed  to  hear  that,  putting 
aside  the  public  buildings,  not  a hundred  houses  have 
been  destroyed  in  all,  out  of  the  60,000  houses 
which  Paris  contains.  This  number  seems  so 
incredibly  small  that,  had  I not  the  best  official 
authority  for  it,  it  would  scarcely  appear  possible.” 


Cjiip. 


Two  more  City  churches  are  about  to  be  removed 
under  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Union  of  Benefices 
Act — viz..  All  Hallows’,  Staining,  and  S.  Mildred’s, 
Poulti’y. 

The  dilapidated  chapel-of-case  at  Buttercrambe, 
in  the  parish  of  Bossall,  Yorkshh’c,  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt. 

The  foundation-stono  of  a new  church,  to  be  called 
S.  Stephens’  and  All  Martyrs’,  was  laid  on  Friday 
week  at  Lower  Moor,  Oldham. 

As  we  predicted  in  the  Building  News  tor  the 
19th  ult.,  the  notice  lately  issued  from  S.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand,  prohibiting  the  purchase  by  postmasters 
of  stamps  from  the  piublic,  has  been  rescinded. 

The  Governors  of  S.  Thomas’s  Hospital  have 
given  a valuable  site  for  the  erection  of  anew  church 
at  Homerton,  where,  with  a population  of  12,000, 
there  is  but  one  church. 

An  interesting  collection  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings and  sketches,  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Chevalier,  during  a residence  of  nearly  two  years  in 
the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  is  now  on  view  in  the 
picture-gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  iron  Baptist  chapel 
was  laid  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme  on  Monday  week. 
Messrs.  Morton  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  new  building  for  the  Bradford  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Pepper,  architects,  at  Bowling  Green, 
is  completed  externally  with  the  exception  of  a little 
carving  on  the  lower  story.  It  is  proposed  to  open 
the  institute  in  its  new  home  on  the  2nd  October. 

The  post  of  surveyor  to  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool has  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  E. 
R.  Robson.  The  salary  is  £1,000  per  annum. 

The  soirie  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects is  fixed  for  the  29th  inst. 

The  Royal  Academy  soiree  will  take  place  on  the 
28th  inst. 

The  London  School  Board  have  re-advertised  for 
an  architect.  Applications  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before 
Wednesday  next. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lichfield,  has  erected  a fountain  in  the  Museum- 
gardens  of  that  city. 

Last  week  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster,  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  delivered 
an  addi-ess  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  members 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  “ The  Educa- 
tional Value  of  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Exhibitions.” 


The  North  Staffordshire  Permanent  Eco- 
nomic Building  Society.^ — The  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme  on  Tuesday  week.  The  President,  Mr.  Wm. 
Sutton,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  the 
report,  which  showed  the  society  to  be  in  a verj' 
prosperous  condition  ; that  the  receipts  for  the  past 
year  (exclusive  of  redemptions)  amounted  to  £13,140 
iOs.  5d.,  being  an  average  of  £252  14s.  per  week,  and 
that  there  had  been  a net  increase  of  162  l-5th  shares 
on  the  register. 
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Prices,  June  13. — Per  S.  Petersburg  stamlard ; — Arch- 
angel first  yellow,  £14  to  £14  10s.;  ditto  second  yellow, 
£10 ; Gefle  mixed  mill-sawn  yellow,  £7  15s.  to  £11  10s. ; 
Hendikswall  second  mill-sawn  yellow,  £9  10s.  to  £10; 
ditto  third  yellow,  £9;  ditto  fourth  yellow,  £8  10s.  to  £9; 
Petersburg  first  quality  yellow,  3 x 9in.,  £13  10s.;  ditto 
first  whitewood,  £9  10s.  to  £9  15s. ; ditto  QromofTs  ship- 
ment, 3 X llin.,  £10  to  £10  6.S.;  3 x 7in.,  £8  5s.  to  £8  10s.; 
ditto  2J  X 7in.,  £8  10s.  to  £8  15s.;  Gothenburg  mixed 
white  battens,  £7  5s.  to  £7  10s. ; ditto  third  white, 
3 X llin.,  £8  to  £8  5s.;  ditto  fourth  white,  £7  to  £7  5s.; 
ditto  third  yellow,  3 x 8in.,  £7  5s.;  ditto  x 7in.,  £7  10s. 
to  £8  10s.;  ditto  mixed  yellow,  3 x llin.,  £10  10s.; 
3 X 9in.,  £10  to  £10  5s.;  ditto  fourth  yellow,  3 x 8in.,  £7; 
3 X Gin.,  £G  5s.  to  £G  10s. ; Kragero  mixed  yellow,  £7  10s. 
to  £7  15s.;  ditto  third  yellow,  £0. 

Per  120  12ft.  3 x 9in.: — Sannesuud  first  yellow,  £19  15s. 
to  £20;  ditto  first  whitewood,  .£18  l-5s.  to  £19;  ditto 
common  whitewood,  £5. 

Per  S.  Petersburg  standard; — Christiana  second  yellow, 
£13;  Quebec  first  spruce,  3 x 9in.,  £18s.  5s.  to  £18  10s.; 
ditto  seconds,  3 x 9in.,  £13  10s.;  ditto  thirds,  £12  to 
£13  5s.;  ditto  fourth,  £11  15s.  to  £12  ; S.  John's  unsorted 
spruce,  £12  5s.  to  £13  10s. 

Hull  Prices. — Per  Petersburg  standard ; — Onega  red, 
£14;  Petersburg  ditto,  £13 10s.;  ditto  whitewood,  £9  10s,; 
Wyburg  red,  £10  10s. ; Memel  second  red,  £10 ; Crown 
Eiga  white,  £8 ; Quebec  first  pine,  £19  10s. ; Holmsund 
red,  £11 ; ditto  seconds,  £10;  spruce,  £7  15s.  to  £8;  Ulea- 
borg  red,  £8  10s.  to  £9. 

Timber  per  load: — Memel  best,  £3  15s. ; ditto  seconds, 
£3;  Dantzig  fseconds,  £2  19s.;  Swedish,  £2  15s. ; Quebec 
yeliow  pine,  £4  10s. 

Timber  per  cube  foot; — Quebec  oak,  2s.  7d. ; Quebec 
elm,  2s.  3d. ; Memel  wainscot  logs,  5s. ; Quebec  birch. 
Is.  lOd. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

IVoLVERHAMPTON. — The  Operative  cabinet  lock 
brass  casters  of  Wolverhampton,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-nine,  met  again  last  week.  Men  who  had  seen 
their  masters  reported  that  the  latter  showed  no  dis- 
position to  give  the  rise  of  one  farthing  per  pound  for 
which  the  men  were  asking — indeed,  refused  any  ad- 
vance upon  the  present  terms  of  one  penny  per  pound. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  men  resolved  to  abide 
by  the  resolution  adopted  at  their  meeting  a week  be- 
fore, and  decline  to  return  to  work  upon  any  other 
terms  than  those  for  which  they  have  given  notice. 
Ill  justification  of  this  course,  they  alleged  that  not 
only  were  they  now  doing  more  work  for  the  money 
than  they  did  when  the  existing  scale  was  adopted, 
but  that  they  were  worth  higher  wages,  for  men  were 
now  more  in  demand  than  at  that  time,  as  was  shown 
by  advertisements  from  masters  in  Birmingham  who 
were  seeking  men.  It  transpired  that  the  Wolver- 
hampton masters  are  seeking  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
men  on  strike  with  men  from  Birmingham  and  else- 
where, for  whom  the  meeting  reported  they  were 
advertising. 


TENDERS. 

Accrington. — For  the  erection  of  S.  John’s  Schools, 
Burnley-road,  Accrington,  Lancashire.  Mr.  William  S. 
Varley,  architect.  New  Market  Chambers,  Blackburn. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Mason’s,  Bricklayer’s,  Excavator’s,  and  Drainer’s  Work: — 


Eiley  £1277 

Waddington 12-5G 

Eamsbottom  (accepted)  923 

Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Work: — 

Parker £268  0 0 

Kindle  & Sons  (accepted) 21G  3 0 

Flagger’s  and  Slater’s  Work: — 

Holden  (accepted) £121  0 0 

Clegg  116  12  10 


Plumber’s  and  Glazier’s  Work  : — 


Barter  (accepted) £94  10  0 

Plasterer’s  Work: — 

Eatough  £55  14  10 

Hodgson  (accepted) 54  10  0 


Stainin  g and  V arnishing  W ork : — 

Eiley  (accepted)  £21 


Tenders  for  the  Whole  Works  : — 


Eoberts £18G7 

Abbott  1512 

Eamsbottom 1440 


Architect’s  estimate,  £1381. 


Beckenham.^ -For  additions  to  Holm  wood,  Beckenham, 
Kent,  for  the  Bev.  T.  Lloyd  Phillips.  Mr.  John  Cox, 
architect.  Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young: — 


Harris  & Hooker  £1409  9 11 

Burroivs  & Brooker  1130  0 0 

Gascoyne  & Son 1117  0 0 

Crossley 958  0 0 


Blisworth. — For  additions  to  chapel,  new  schoolroom, 
&c.,  Blisworth.  Mr.  T.  Heygate  Vernon,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Mann  & Saunders : — 


Chapel  & School.  Cottage. 

Shakeshaft £1200  0 0 200  0 O 

Wheeler 1198  7 0 184  7 0 

Smith,  Brothers...  1177  0 0 197  0 0 

Adams 10-38  19  8 1 86  0 9 


Total. 
1400  0 0 
1382  14  0 
1374  0 0 
1225  0 5 


BursIjEM. — For  alterations  to  shop  premises.  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Ford,  architect : — 

Watkin  (accepted)  £165 


Cheshire. — For  now  wing  to  Bodcn  Hall.  Mr.  Geo.  B. 


Ford,  architect,  Burslem: — 

Wallworth £874  13  0 

Dale 815  0 0 

Poole  (accepted)  750  0 0 

Chesterton. — For  erecting  Primitive  Methodist  chapei 
at  Chesterton,  near  Newca.stle-under-Lymc.  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Ford,  architect,  Burslom  : — 

Clrosvonor £1770 

Ellams  1475 

Bennett 1470 

Cooke 14GG 

Lea 14G1 

Wood  (accepted)  1390 

Crewe. — For  enlarging  schools.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ford, 
architect ; — 

Wood  £185 

Elson  (accepted) 180 


HALbiFORn. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  The 
Cottage,  Haliiterd,  for  P.  Dunn,  Esq.  Mr.  E.  L.  Curtis, 
surveyor : — 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co.  (accepted) £300 

Hants. — For  the  erection  of  first  portion  of  new  farm 
buildings,  cottages,  and  farm  houses  on  the  Grange  estate. 
Hants,  for  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Ashburton.  Mr.  John  Cox, 
architect.  Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young  :— 


Eoberts £13,199  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 12,994  0 0 

Kimberley 11,398  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge 11, -321  4 0 

Colls  & Son  10,877  0 0 

Davis  & Co 10,328  15  11 

Brass  10,312  0 0 

Cooke  & Green  9,920  0 0 

Crossley 9,597  0 0 

Bull  & Son  (accepted)  9,303  4 7 

.Highgate. — For  the  erection  of  villa  residence.  Wood- 
lane.  Mr.  J.  W.  Eeed,  architect : — 

Chalcroft £1557  0 0 

Ebbage  1499  8 0 

Heath 1425  7 0 

Garrud  1358  0 0 

Goodman 1-348  0 0 

Cooke 1340  0 0 

Sale 1258  0 0 

Newton  & Co 12.39  15  0 

Ball 1175  0 0 

Hawkes 1170  0 0 

Bobbins  & Co 1167  0 0 

Nibblett  & Sons 1136  0 0 

London. — For  Bonded  Stores  under  St.  Paucras  Pas- 
senger Station,  for  the  Midland  Bailway  Company.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Sanders,  architect : — 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co.  (accepted)  £1614  16  0 

London. — For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Farring- 
don-street,  for  J.  A.  Cole,  Esq.  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Barrett: — 

Ennor  £2846 

Myers  & Sons 2770 

Henshaw 2675 

Hawtrey  & Son 2635 

Brass 2612 

Conder 2595 

Browne  & Bobinson 2570 

Merritt  & Ashby 2474 

Colls  & Sons 2310 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram  (accepted) 2249 


Ludgatb  Hill. — Errata. — In  the  list  of  tenders  pub- 
lished in  last  week’s  Bdilding  News  for  rebuilding  Nos. 
68  and  70,  Ludgate  Hill,  there  were  inaccuracies  in  the 
amounts  of  the  tenders  sent  in  by  the  following  firms. 
We  therefore  give  the  correct  amounts: — 


Greenwood  & Sons  £3035 

Dove  Brothers 3017 

Conder  2825 


NORIVioh. — For  the  erection  of  parochial  schools  at 
Heigham,  Nonvich.  Mr.  Edward  Power,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  Peebles : — 

Girls’  and  Boys’.  Infants’. 


Eutland  £1730  7 7 

Wright 1085  0 0 

Brown  & Bailey 1064  0 0 

Hawes 1054  0 0 

Wilkin  & Curtis  ...  950  0 0 

Nelson 941  15  0 

Young 838  10  0 


£762  7 0 
478  0 0 
469  0 0 
490  0 0 
431  0 0 
413  0 0 
420  0 0 


Bamsgate. — For  the  erection  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Assembly  Booms,  Bamsgate,  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Assembly  Booms  (Bamsgate)  Company,  Limited.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Pain  & Clark : — 


Matthews  £108.33  14  7 

Harrison  & Sons  10500  0 0 

Sollett 10290  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell  & Waldram  (accepted)  9880  0 0 

Kelly 9249  0 0 

Haywood 8276  18  2 

Sand’SVICH. — For  the  erection  of  police-station  at  Sand- 
wich, Kent,  for  the  justices  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
Mr.  Martin  13ulmer,  county  surveyor : — 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co £2800  0 0 

Wilson  - 2688  0 0 

Cozens  Brothers  2640  0 0 

Styles  & Son 2625  0 0 

Woodcock  2590  0 C 

Stiff 2575  0 0 

Harnett 2544  0 0 

Wise  2526  C 0 

Messrs.  Denne 2498  0 0 

Johnson  & Co 2424  0 0 

Chamberlain  & Ansell 2388  16  0 

Adcock  & Eees  (accepted 2376  0 0 


Stratford. — For  the  erection  of  sheds  and  chimney 
shaft  for  the  Imperial  Chemical  Company.  Mr.  F.  Allen 


Edwards,  architect : — 

Chessom  £1270  0 0 

Wigmore 1203  0 0 

Whittick  1185  0 0 

Lovejoy 1161  5 0 

Ebbs  & Son  1132  0 0 

Williams  & Sou 1067  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker 1066  0 0 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Barton,  .luno  24. — For  levelling,  paving,  sewering, 
and  channelling  Timothy-street,  Kccles,  within  tho 
di.strict.  George  Trenbath,  clerk.  Boardroom,  I’atri- 
croft. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  .July  1. — For  eighty  years 
by  public  tender,  the  site  of  Hadley’s  Hotel  and  two 
houses.  No.  12  and  13,  adjoining,  in  New  Bridge-street. 
A.  M.  .leafferson,  at  the  Clerk’s  Ollice,  Bridewell 
Hospital. 

Warrington  W.vter  Works  Company,  .fune 
24. — For  the  completion  and  covering  over  of  a reser- 
voir, situate  near  tho  village  of  Winwick,  nearNewton- 
le-l\’illows.  James  Kiley,  secretary,  AVater  AVorks 
Office,  AA^arrington. 

Leeds,  .June  21. — For  the  erection  of  new  co-opera- 
tive store,  at  Pudsey,  for  the  Leeds  Industrial  Co-oiiera- 
tive  Society,  Limited.  AVilson  & Bailey,  architects. 
Central  Market  Buildings,  Leeds. 

Sale  Sewerage  AVorks,  .July  21. — For  the  sewer- 
ing (including  manholes,  ventilators,  &c.).  curbing  and 
channelling  of  the  following  streets — viz..  North-street, 
South-street,  AVest-street,  Craven-terrace,  Stamford- 
place,  and  part  of  Moutague-road,  extending  to  about 
736  lineal  yards  of  12in.  fire  clay  pipe  sewers,  441  lineal 
yards  of  9in.  ditto,  and  2,188  lineal  yards  of  curbing 
and  channelling.  Henry  Dixon,  clerk  to  the  boai-d. 
Local  Board  Offices,  Sale. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Union,  .lune  23. — Aberdare 
Hospital — For  the  erection  of  the  above  ho.spital,  near 
Mill-street,  Aberilare.  Frank  James,  clerk,  184,  High- 
street,  Merthyr. 

House  of  Correction,  Coldbath-fields,  June 
23. — For  sunehy  works  in  the  alteration  of  some  of  the 
prison  buildings.  John  S.  Skaife,  clerk  to  the  A’isiting 
Justices. 

IIEDINGIIAM  AND  LEXDEN  AND  AViNSTRE  HIGH- 
WAY Boards,  June  22. — For  the  supply,  delivery,  and 
fixing  of  the  following  bridge  ironwork,  &c. — viz.,  4 
wright-iron  riveted  girders,  made  of  the  best  Yorkshire 
or  Staffordshire  plates,  each  27ft.  long,  Jin.  web,  12in. 
deep.  Kob.  F.  Stedman,  Sudbury;  Henry  Jones,  Col- 
chester, clerks  to  the  above  boards. 

Preston  Station,  July  10.— The  London  and 
North  AA''estern  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railways  Companies,  owners  of  the  North  Union 
Railway,  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a new 
passenger  station,  iron  bridge  under  Fisliergate,  iron 
roof,  and  other  works,  at  Preston.  Tlios.  H.  Carr, 
secretary,  Preston. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  July  19. — For  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a railway  of  3ft.  Gin.  from 
Cascumpec  to  Georgetown,  a distance  of  about  120 
miles.  T.  H.  Haviland,  Colonial  Secretary. 

London  and  Nortii-AVestern  and  Great 
AVestern  Railway  Companies,  July  4. — Have 
from  30,000  to  40,000  Baltic  old  sleepers  to  dispose  of, 
suitable  for  fencing  or  firewood.  J.  AV^ait,  secretary, 
Birkenhead. 

Leeds,  June  21. — For  additions  and  alterations  to 
S.  Matthew’s  National  Schools,  Little  London.  Geoige 
Corson,  architect,  5,  South  Parade,  Leeds. 

Portsmouth,  June  28. — For  the  construction  of  a 
quay  wall,  about  350ft.  long,  and  24ft.  high,  and  other 
works  in  connection  therewith,  adjoining  the  harbour, 
at  Flathouse,  in  the  said  borough.  John  Howard, 
town  clerk. 

Tunbridge  AVells  Cemetery,  June  24. — For  the 
various  cemetery  buildings.  Thomas  Lewis,  clerk  to 
the  board,  Toivn  Hall,  Tunbridge  AA'eils. 

Midland  Railway,  June  20. — For  wTOught  and 
cast  iron  work  required  in  making  certain  alterations 
to  the  goods  warehouse  at  S.  Pancras  Station.  James 
AViUiams,  secretary,  Derby. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BDILDING  STONES, 

OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANUELL,  SAUNDEES  & 00.,  Limited, 

Guarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 

[Advt.]  COESHAM,  AVILTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

green  roofing-slates. 

As  supplied  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham . 
The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-absorbent  Slates  can  be  obtained 
in  sizes  suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as 


In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester:— 

Per  Equivalent  to 
1,200  Slates,  per  square. 


Best  Green 

Slates  14  by  7 ... 

...  2 17 

6 . 

..  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  8 ... 

...  2 17 

6 ., 

..  16s.  6d. 

Do. 

do. 

13  by  7 ... 

...  2 5 

0 .. 

,.  14s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  7 ... 

...  1 18 

6 .. 

. 13s. 

Do. 

do. 

12  by  6 ... 

...  1 7 

6 .. 

. 11s. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Eeferenee  Testi- 
monials, and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
piication  to  _ 

MESSES.  R.VNDELL  & CO.,  Corsham,  AVilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picca- 
dilly, W.,  and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
■VVestmlilster. 
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LATEST  PBICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED 


IN  CONSTRUCTION 

METALS. 

Lead. 

Pig — Foreign  . . . . per  ton  £17  1.5 

0 

£18 

0 

0 

„ English  W.B.  . 

do 

19  1.5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

„ Lead  Co.  . . . 

do 

18  15 

0 

19 

0 

0 

„ Other  brands 

do 

18  2 

G 

18  10 

0 

Sheet  Milled  . . . 

do 

18  15 

0 

19 

0 

0 

Shot,  Patent  . . . 

do 

20  10 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Red  or  minium  . , . 

do 

20  10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Litharge,  W.B.  . . . 

do 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

White  Dry 

do 

25  G 

0 

2G 

0 

0 

„ ground  in  oil  , 

do 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

British — Cake  & Ingot 

COPPER, 
per  ton 

74  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Best  Selected  . . . 

do 

76  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sheet 

do 

77  0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

Bottoms 

do 

81  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Australian  .... 

do 

73  10 

0 

76 

0 

0 

Spanish  Cake  . . . 

do 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  . . 

do 

G5  10 

0 

66 

10 

0 

,,  Refined  ingot 

do 

70  10 

0 

72 

0 

0 

Y^ellow  Metal  . . . 

per  lb. 

0 0 

6f 

0 

0 

7 

Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 

Iron. 
per  ton 

2 17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London 

do 

7 5 

0 

7 10 

0 

„ Wales 

do 

6 12 

6 

6 

5 

0 

Staffordshire  . . . 

do 

7 15 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Rail,  in  Wales  . . . 

do 

G 15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Sheets,  single  in  London  do 

9 5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

Hoops,  first  quality  . 

do 

8 15 

0 

9 

5 

0 

Nail  Rod 

do 

7 10 

0 

7 

5 

0 

Swedish 

do 

9 15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Teak 

Timber. 

12  5 

0 

13 

10 

0 

Quebec,  red  pine  . . . 

• 11 

3 15 

0 

4 

15 

0 

„ yellow  pine 

• 11 

4 5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

Quebec  oak,  white  . . 

. „ 

G 0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

„ birch  . . . . 

3 10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

„ eim 

• 11 

4 0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Dantzic  oak  . . . . 

• 11 

4 10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

„ flr 

Memel  flr 

2 7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

Eiga 

3 5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Swedish 

. ^ 

2 5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

• 11 

4 0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

• „ yellow  pine  . , 

• 11 

4 0 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Oregon  

, 

7 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Lath  wood,  Dantzic,  fm. 

3 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

„ St.  Petersburg 

5 5 

0 

6 

15 

0 

Deals,  per  C.,  12ft.  by 
by  9in., 

Quebec,  white  spruce  . 

12  10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

St,  John,  white  spruce 

• 

12  10 

0 

14 

10 

0 

Yellow  pine,  pr  reduced  C 
Canada,  1st  quality  ...  „ 

18  0 

0 

19 

10 

0 

„ 2nd  do  . . 

1) 

13  5 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Archangel,  yellow  . 

• 

12  10 

0 

14  10 

0 

St,  Petersburg,  yellow 

• 

13  0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

Finland 

. 

7 10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Memel  and  Dantzic  . 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gothenburg,  yellow  . 

• 11 

8 10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

„ white  . 

Gefle,  yellow  . . . 

• 11 

8 10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

10  10 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Soderham  .... 

8 10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Christiania,  per  C.,  12ft 
3 by  9in.,  yellow  . 

by 

10  0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Other  Norway.  . . 

7 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Flooring  boards,  pr  square 
of  lin.,  first  yellow  . , „ 

0 9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

First  white  .... 

. 

0 8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Second  qualities  . . 

• 11 

0 G 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Seal,  pale  .... 

Oils,  &c. 

33  10 

0 

3G 

0 

0 

Sperm  body .... 

82  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cod 

35  10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale 

• 11 

34  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Olive,  Gallipoli  . . 

• 11 

47  10 

0 

48 

0 

0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  tun 

• 11 

50  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Palm,  fine  .... 

. 

37  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Linseed  

32  10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eapesced,  Eng.  pale 

• 

45  10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cottonseed  .... 

27  0 

0 

31 

10 

0 

T 


HE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  TRAM- 

WAYS COMPANY  (Limited). 


Subscribed  capital,  £300,000,  in  30,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 


John  M.  Dunlop,  Esq. 
H.  Gr.  Erichsen,  Esq. 
L.  Floersheim,  Esq. 
William  ilorris,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS, 

Philip  Rose,  Esq. 

William  Sheldon,  Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel  C,  Napier 
Sturt,  M.P. 


Bankers — Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills.  Currie,  & Co. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Baxter,  Bose,  Norton,  & Co.,  C,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster. 

Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  & Co.,  G,  Old  Jewry. 

Secretary  (pro  tern.) — J.  B.  Glenn. 

Offices — 70  and  71,  Palmerston-buiklings. 

Tliis  Company  is  prepared  to  entertain  proposals  for 
Tramways  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere, 
Address,  with  full  particulars,  to  the  Secretary  (pro  tcm.). 
as  above. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  COMPANY'S  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  Tramway 
Enterprise  in  connection  with  the  parties  who  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  Tramways 
into  this  country  and  the  principal  cities  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  who  will  therefore  bring  to  the  business  great 
practical  experience. 

The  intention  of  the  Company  is  generally  to  invest  its 
own  capital  in  the  construction  and  development  of  the 
Tramways  selected  by  it,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  from 
time  to  time  when  tested  by  the  experience  of  actual 
working,  in  which  way  the  public  will  be  protected 
against  unsound  and  merely  speculative  projects. 

The  Company  is  entirely  free  from  any  engagements, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  contractors,  and  will  therefore 
carry  out  such  works  as  it  may  undertake,  on  the  best 
possible  terms  for  cash. 

The  position  of  the  founders  of  this  Company  will 
enable  them  to  secure,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  con- 
cessions from  the  principal  cities  on  the  Continent  and 
elsewhere  open  to  Tramway  enterprise. 


By  order  of  the  Board, 

J.  B.  GLENN,  Secretary  (pro  tern.). 


c 


IIARNWOOD  GRANITE  QUARRIES, 

Near  Loughborough. 


The  CHARNWOOD  GRANITE  COMPANY  are  in  a 
position  to  supply,  either  by  rail  or  water,  all  kinds  of 
paving  setts,  &c.,  broken  Granite  by  hand,  of  different 
sizes,  for  road-making,  Gravel  for  walks,  (Granite  in  the 
rough  for  building  and  breaking  purposes. 

The  Charnwood  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  best 
Granites  in  the  kingdom  ; the  extraordinary  strength  of 
the  above  is  testified  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  Testing  and  Ex- 
perimenting Works,  The  Grove,  Southwark-street,  Lon- 
don, S.E. 

Copies  of  tests  will  bo  forwarded  on  application  at  the 
Quarries. 

Loughborough,  June  I,  1871. 


Eligible  building  land  to  be 

LET  or  SOLD,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  locali- 
ties withiu  easy  distance  from  London.  Advances,  if 
required,  to  respectable  builders. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Ken- 
nard  and  Buck,  Architects  and  Surveyors,  39,  Finsbury- 
circus,  E.C. 


^1^0  BUILDERS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED 

_1  OF,  a BUILDER'S  BUSINESS,  in  a large  manufac- 
turing town  in  the  West  of  England;  has  been  established 
for  many  years.  Either  one  or  two  yards  to  be  let,  with 
workshops  and  sheds.  Also,  a double  saw-pit  in  each, 
and  offices  and  stables  in  one. — For  narticulars  apply  to 
A.  Z.,  Compton  Villa,  29,  Ootham-road,  Bristol. 


HANLEY-ROAD,  HORNSEY.— to  BE 

LET  on  Building  Leases,  a valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE,  eligibly  situate  and  well  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  houses  from  £30  to  £70  per  annum.  The  roads  and 
sewers  are  made,  and  the  footpaths  curbed.  It  is  within 
five  minutes’  walk  of  the  Crouch  Hill  Station  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway.  Omnibuses  pass  the  estate  every  ten 
minutes  to  and  from  the  West-end  and  City.  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  Hammack  and  Lambert,  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,  59,  Bishopsgate-street,  City,  E.C. 


BUILDING  LAND. 

Messrs,  driver  beg  to  inform  the 

public  that  they  have  some  exceedingly  eligible 
BUILDIN(>  LAND  TO  BE  LET  ON  BUILDING  LEASE, 
and  SOLD  in  the  following  Districts:— 

KEW. — Cumberland  Estate,  close  to  the  Station  and 
Kew  Gardens.  Roads  made. 

CAMBERWELL. — At  the  rear  of  the  Camberwell  New- 
road  Station. 

COLD  HARBOUR-LANE. — Twenty  Acres,  close  to  St. 
Saviour’s  Church. 

EALING. — Adjoining  the  New  Station.  Castle  Hill 
Park  Estate.  Seventy-five  acres. 

ESHER. — Thirty-five  acres,  fronting  high-road,  an»l 
suitable  for  first-class  villas. 

HANWELL. — Fronting  the  high-road  and  near  the 
Station. 

NORWOOD,  SURREY:  BEULAH  PARK.-14G  acres, 
well  timbered. 

DENMARK-HILL,  SURREY.— About  four  acres,  well 
adapted  for  superior  residences. 

REGENT’S  PARK. — With  frontage  to  the  Park  and 
Albany-street,  300ft.  square. 

BREAD-STREET-HILL. — Area  about  600  feet,  suitable 
for  a warehouse. 

RICHMOND. — Lansdowne  House  Estate,  frontage  on 
Richmond-hill,  the  Lower-road,  and  abutting  on  the 
Thames. 

MALDEN,  Surrey. — 230  acres,  good  frontage  and  close 
to  the  Station. 

BETCH  WORTH.— Undulated  and  well-timbered.  Suit- 
able for  superior  residences. 

CHOBHAM  and  CHERTSEY. -Forty-four  acres,  front- 
i ng  a high-road. 

LEYTON. — Sixty-seven  acres.  Detached  Plots. 
LEYTONSTONE.— Thirty  acres,  close  to  the  Station. 

Roads  and  Sewers  made. 

BOW. — Suitable  for  small  Houses. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — The  Culverden  Estate,  adjoin- 
ing the  Town. 

TOTTENHAM.  — West  Green-lane,  with  frontage 
thereto,  and  the  high-road.  About  forty  acres. 
DITTO. — Hanger-lane.  Three  acres.  Good  frontage. 
NORTH  SHIELDS. — Valuable  Building  Sites  surround- 
ing the  Town. 

WIMBLEDON. — Seven  Acres,  adjoining  Station. 

For  further  particulars  and  terms,  apply  to  Messrs. 
DRIVER,  Surveyors,  Laud  Agents,  and  Auctioneers,  4, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


REGENT’S  PAR  K— SITE  of  the 

COLOSSEUM.— Valuable  BUILDING  LAND  TO 
BE  LET,  occupying  about  81,000  square  feet,  with  about 
300  feet  frontage  to  the  Park,  and  also  to  Albany-street. — 
For  terms  and  particulare,  apply  to  Messrs.  Mayhew, 
Salmon,  & Whiting,  Solicitors,  30,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster;  and  to  Messrs.  Driver,  Surveyors,  Laud 
Agents,  and  Auctioneers,  4,  Whitehall,  Loudon,  S.W. 


THE 

ENGLISH  MECHANIC 

AND  WOELD  OF  SCIENCE. 


■WITH  WHICH  ARE  INCORPORATED 

‘ The  Mechanic,”  “ Scientific  Opinion,”  and 
“ The  British  and  Foreign  Mechanic.” 
PRICE  T WOPENCE  WEEKL  Y. 


Office — 31,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden:,. 
And  at  All  Booksellers  and  Newsagents* 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Bradley,  George,  Kingston-on-Thames,  builder,  July  6, 
at  [Kingston-on-Thames. — Hawkins,  Frederick,  formerly 
of  Hillside,  Upper  Norwood,  builder,  June  24,  at  Croydon. 
— Hawkins,  George,  S.  Aubyn-road,  Upper  Norwood,  June 
24,  at  Croydon. 

* PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

June  23,  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Chippenham-road,  Harrow- 
road,  builder.— July  4,  F.  Chadwick,  Selwood-terrace,  Ful- 
ham-road,  surveyor. — July  13,  G.  Clemans,  Westerham, 
Kent,  builder. — June  29,  S.  Verity,  Meanwood,  near  Leeds, 
stone  merchant. — July  13,  J.  Bewley,  Cambridge,  iron- 
founder. 

DIVIDEND  MEETING. 

June  27,  T.  and  B.  Goldthorp,  Ashton-uuder-Lyue,  tim- 
ber merchants. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

C.  Godbolt,  Lowestoft,  builder,  div.  3s.  4d.— J.  Hughes, 
Liverpool,  builder,  div.  Is. — J.  and  W.  Rouse,  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire,  plumbers,  div.  l^d. — C.  S.  Wilmot,  Upper 
Thames-street,  ironmonger,  div.  2s. — T.  W.  and  H.  Panton, 
Monkwearmouth,  ironfounders,  div.  9d. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

Francis  Clough,  Glasgow,  plumber,  Juue  19,  at  12. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Anderson  and  Shelmerdine,  Manchester,  builders. — 
Pickup  and  Lund,  Burnley,  engineers. — Ridley  and  Sons, 
Reading,  timber  merchants. 


Small-pox,  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases.— The  pre- 
disposition to  is  prevented  by  Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline. 
Agreeable,  vitalising,  and  invigorating,  its  effects  are 
remarkable  in  their  cure  and  prevention.  Take  it  as 
directed.  Sold  by  chemists  and  the  maker,  H.  Lamplough, 
113,  Holborn-hill. — [Advbutisement.] 


Freehold  building  land  at  Bed- 

dington,  Benhill,  Dulwich,  and  Muswell-hilL,  may 
be  had  in  lots,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  villa  residences. 
Plans  and  particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Tresidder,  16, 
New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


Tottenham — Adjoining  Park  Station. 

LAND  on  the  Coleraine  Park  Estate  to  be  SOLD  or 
LET  on  Long  Building  Leases,  for  the  Erection  of  De- 
tached or  Semi-detached  Villas. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Mundy, 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  Park-lane,  Tottenham. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  Others.— BUILDING 

LAND  at  Shepherd's  Bush  to  he  LET  ON  LEASE. 
Eoads  and  sewers  made.  A handsome  Gothic  church  has 
been  erected  on  the  estate. — Apply  to  Mr.  Henderson,  30, 
Harewood-square,  N.W. 

Crown  Building  Land,  St.  James’s. 

A COMMANDING  SITE  on  the  North 

Side  of  Ryder-street,  St.  James’s,  and  adjoining  to 
St.  James's-street,  is  offered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Woods,  TO  BE  LET  by  TENDER  on  Lease  for 
80  years.  The  tenders  to  be  delivered  on  Friday,  June 
30th.  Forms  and  conditions  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Office  of  Woods,  No.  1,  Whitehall-place,  or  of 
Arthur  Cates,  Esq.,  No.  7,  Whitehall-yard,  S.W. 

EEP  WELL  PUMP  FOR  SALE.— 

Treble  Pump  and  Horse  Gear,  140ft.  Copper  Pipe. 
— Apply,  Stimpson,  78,  Brompton-road,  S.W. 

FIREBRICKLAYER’S  BUSINESS, 

Established  18  years,  in  the  centre  of  the  City,  TO 
BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  consequence  of  ill-health  of  pro- 
prietor.— Apply  personally  at  92,  Jamaica-road,  Ber- 
mondsey, bet^Yee^  Six  ani  Niue  p.m. 


The  TRADES’  ACUMEN ; a Table  for 

readily  Ascertaining  the  number  of  yards,  feet, 
inches,  and  parts  in  anything  that  requires  measuring 
No  trade  should  be  without  it.  Post  free  for  13  receipt 
stamps. 

Published  and  Sold  by  S.  FUNKENSTEIN,  25,  Great 
Queen-street  Holbom, 


Just  Published. 

The  mouldings  of  the  SIX  PERIODS 

of  BEITISH  ABCHITECTUEE  from  the  CON 
QUEST  to  the  EEFOEMATION.  By  EDMUND  S HAEPE,. 

M.A. 

These  examples,  taken  full-size  by  unfailing  methods 
from  the  principal  Cathev.ral,  Conventual,  and  Pariah, 
Churches  of  the  Kingdom,  have  been  carefully  reduced,, 
chiefly  to  one-third  the  size  of  the  originals,  and  are 
printed  in  colours.  In  the  selection  of  the  colours  attached' 
to  the  different  Periods  the  same  sequence  has  beet)' 
adopted  as  that  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Prismatie 
Spectrum;  so  that  a given  colour  not  only  indicates  the 
Period  to  which  the  Moulding  belongs,  but  also  the  rela 
tive  historical  position  of  the  Period  itself. 

The  work  will  be  published  iu  several  Numbers,  each, 
containing  GO  Plates.— No.  1,  Imperial  4to.,  21s. 

Loudon ; E.  & F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-cross. 


EIVAGE  IRRIGATION  AND> 

I DOWNWAED  FILTE.\TION.— A paper  on  the* 
LECTION  and  PEEPAEATION  of  SUITABLE  LAND,, 
d at  Maidstone,  Nov.,  1870,  by  Mr.  J.  BAILEY  DEN-* 


-wvT  /-t  T? 


E.  B.  SMITH,  Maidstone  Journal  Office,  Maidstone. 


June  23,  1871. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  23,  1871. 


PUBLIC  MONUMENTS. 

rpHE  subject  of  public  momuuents,  and 
-L  especially  effigies  of  great  men,  is  now 
under  constant  discussion,  owing  to  the 
proposals  to  adorn  the  ornamental  spaces  con- 
tiguous to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
statues  of  British  statesmen.  Few  questions 
of  the  kind  are  more  difficult,  and  few  are 
more  interesting.  We  have  never  in  these 
matters  been  celebrated.  The  interiors  of 
S.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  exhibit  a lament- 
able confusion  of  mortuary  trophies,  with 
which  art  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do — 
masses  of  marble,  carved  enormities  and  un- 
natural symbolic  groups,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance Pagan  in  design.  But,  at  present,  we 
refer  more  particularly  to  open-air  statues, 
though,  in  passing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  om? 
triumphal  columns  are  generally  better 
placed.  That  the  Doric  pillar  on  Fish-street- 
nill  appears  to  little  advantage  is  due  less  to 
any  fault  of  the  architect  than  to  the  gradual 
rising  of  the  earth  around  its  base,  and  the 
crowding  of  the  locality  with  buildings.  The 
Duke  of  York’s  Column  is  nobly-pitched, 
and  would  be  a magnificent  ornament  to 
London,  were  it  not  for  the  hideous  cage  near 
the  top,  which  suggests  once  for  all  that  a 
commemorative  pillar  should  be  a monument, 
and  not  an  observatory,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity for  these  disfigurements  is  utterly  artifi- 
cial. Much  criticism  has  befallen  the 
Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar- square  ; but 
it  is  of  imposing  aspect,  nevertheless.  It  is 
when  we  come  to  the  al  fresco  effigies  of  our 
historical  characters  that  London  chiefly 
fails — not  merely  in  their  forms  as  works  of 
art,  but  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
erected.  Trafalgar-square,  not  long  ago,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a lately-opened  cemetery, 
with  Nelson  on  a towering  column,  Havelock 
on  a pedestal,  Jenner  in  a chair,  and  the 
other  heroes  on  horseback.  The  equestrian 
effigy  of  Charles  I.  is  exactly  where  a statue 
should  be,  at  a confluenee  of  great  thorough- 
fares and  looking  down  a splendid  perspective. 
Contrast  it  with  the  image  of  Mi'.  Peabody, 
disgracefully  thrust  into  a corner  at  the  back 
of  the  Eoyal  Exchange.  That  of  James  II. 
at  Whitehall  is  out  of  sight.  As  for  the  others, 
in  the  squares  they  would  be  decorative  if 
Englishmen  understood  what  a square  should 
be  ; but  they  do  not.  That  of  Trafalgar  is 
the  only  one,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
which  oiu’  metropolis  possesses.  The  others 
are  mere  gardens,  railed  in  and  planted.  Soho, 
S.  James’s,  Cavendish — ^where  stands  a 
monument  of  English  shame  rather  than  one 
of  any  great  man’s  greatness — Hanover — 
where  a really  good  figure  of  Pitt,  Chantrey’s 
work,  stands  in  not  the  worst  of  positions 
— Bedford  and  Russell-squares,  are  all  minia- 
tm’e  and  exclusive  parks,  each  adorned  with 
a statue  ; but  these  memorials  are  not,  within 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  public.  Well, 
to  sum  up,  we  have  in  London  thirteen 
images  of  kings  and  queens,  if  it  be  possible 
to  inelude  the  ghastly  skeleton  in  Leicester- 
square,  three  Wellingtons  and  one  Nelson, 
three  statesmen,  one  Radical  Reformer  of  the 
olden  type,  and  one  popular  benefactor  of  the 
same  class.  These  are  of  a far  higher  order 
than  the  absolutely  modern  works,  and  not 
one  of  them,  however  secluded,  but  puts  to 
shame  the  gross  caricature  of  Richard  Cobden’s 
noble  figure  and  features  whieh  disfigures  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  Camden  Town.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  images  erected  on  the 
Holborn  Viaduct,  because  they  are  merely 
typical,  and  really  adorn  the  structure,  or  of 
the  effigies  proposed  to  be  niched  in  West- 
minster Hall,  since  that  it  is  not  “ ojaen-air 
but  we  wordd  refer  to  the  preposterous 
Guards’  Memorial  in  Waterloo-place  as  an 
example  of  vulgar  clumsiness.  Who  that 


has  seen  the  monuments  of  Goethe  and  the 
Three  Printers  at  Frankfort,  or  that  of  Rem- 
brandt, at  Amsterdam,  can  fail  to  take  in 
our  meaningV  Nor  have  the  French  less 
capacity  for  erecting  stately  memoiials  (albeit 
for  pulling  them  down  also)  and  fixing  upon 
appropriate  sites  for  their  disposition. 
Never  in  Paris  would  have  been  seen  such  a 
grotesque  as  the  Trojan  Horse  on  the  top  of 
the  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  or  the 
Achilles  in  the  corner  of  Hyde  Park. 
This  question  is  becoming  all  the  more 
important,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
sculptirre  about  to  be  distributed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  Palace  of  West- 
minster, but  also  in  anticipation  of  the 
statuary  which  it  is  proposed  to  range 
along  tlie  line  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. The  public  must  be  anxious  to  save 
this  noble  thoroughfare  from  disfigiu’ement 
and  disgrace.  But  the  curious  point  is,  what 
is  the  public  sense,  what  is  the  general 
expectation  upon  this  subject?  Both,  im- 
doubtedly,  have  made  great  advances.  We 
cannot  conceive,  in  om*  days,  a naked  General 
Wolfe,  crowned  by  a glory,  and  upheld  by  a 
Grenadier ; Admiral  Holmes  as  a Roman ; 
Captain  Blair  riding  a sea-horse ; Pitt 
sitting  to  History,  which  paints  his  portrait ; 
Percival  lying  on  a mattrass  ; Sir  John  Moore 
receiving  a laurel  wreath  from  the  Spaniards 
— of  all  nations!  or  those  other  allegorical 
absurdities  which  were  the  delight  of  two  or 
three  generations  ago,  and,  indeed,  until  a 
later  time.  Meanwhile,  a proposal  has  been 
made  to  classify  our  public  memorials,  to 
reserve  cathedrals  and  abbeys  for  divines, 
with,  it  is  presmned,  poets,  writers,  and 
statesmen,  though  the  rule,  strictly  applied, 
would  relegate  these  last  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament ; the  inns  of  court  and  the 
courts  of  justice  for  jurists  ; the  Halls  of  the 
medical  colleges  or  of  hospitals  for  eminent 
medical  men  ; the  university  halls  for  men  of 
learning ; and  the  halls  of  our  scientific 
institutions  for  men  of  science.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  such  arrangement 
would  ever  satisfy  the  sentiment  which  pro- 
poses to  erect  the  memorial  of  a great  man.  Not 
that  sculpture  creates  fame,  except  for  the 
sculptor ; but  that  it  is  an  outward  and  visible 
manifestation  and  proof  of  it  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  shut  up 
the  image  of  an  antiquary  among  antiquities, 
or  that  of  a great  anatomist  among  the  speei- 
mens  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
But,  we  repeat,  the  grand  essential  is  to  study 
what  we  have,  and  the  possibility  of  rising  to 
a higher  style  as  to  the  conception,  execution, 
and  settlement  in  permanent  places  of  our 
public  memorials.  There  does  not  exist  in 
London  a solitary  example  worthy  of  being 
taken  as  a model ; not  even  “ the  masterpiece 
of  Grinling  Gibbons,”  as  guide-book  makers, 
following  one  another  with  slavish  monotony, 
jDronounce  it,  which  we  heartily  wish  had 
been  melted  down  long  ago  into  knife  and 
fork  handles ; or  that  respectable  imitation 
of  a Corinthian  column,  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment, crowned  by  the  somewhat  anomalous 
cocked  hat  of  our  naval  hero;  or  Chantrey’s 
George  the  Fourth,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
Brighton  riding-master ; or  the  idiotic  ma- 
jesty, though  well  pitched,  of  George  III.,  in 
Cockspur-street ; or  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  in 
the  attitude  of  a soldier  at  ease,  but  with  the 
expression  of  a Methodist  preacher : his  com- 
panion, Sir  Charles  Napier,  looks  like  a 
conceited  corporal,  who  has  just  been  com- 
plimented by  his  adjutant.  We  have  noticed 
the  Guards’  IMemorial,  which  resembles 
nothing  more  than  a pastrycook’s  trophy  ; 
but  not  the  Westminster  Boy  Memorial, 
which  hath  the  likeness  of  a dry  drinking- 
fountain.  Oddly  enough,  one  of  our  best 
sj^ecimens — that  of  James  II. — stands  pur- 
gatorily  in  a dirty  yard  off  Whitehall,  instead 
of  being  placed,  for  instance,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  such  streets  as  Oxford-street 
and  Regent-street — spots  which  would  not 
be  required  exclusively  for  lamps  if  our 
thoroughfare  lighting  were  at  all  decent. 


There  is  Lord  George  Bentinck,  shrouded  in 
the  obscurity  of  Cavendish-square;  (iucen 
Elizabeth  outside,  in  a disused  churchyard  ; 
and  (iueen  Victoria  inside  tlie  Royal  Ex- 
change; and  George  Stejdienson  consigned 
to  a railway  station.  Not  any  of  these 
can  very  rapturously  be  recommeiuled. 
Sir  Robert  Reel,  at  the  top  of  Cheapside, 
occupies  an  excellent  position,  as  does 
William  IV.  in  view  of  London-bridge  ; but 
where  is  Coeur  de  Lion,  after  his  many  muta- 
tions ? — this  statue  has  always  been  a soH  of 
nightmare  in  the  sculpture  world  of  England 
— and  where  is  George  Canning,  who  was  so 
long  his  maltreated  colleague  ? Let  us  note 
a few  incidents  connected  with  some  of  these. 
That  of  Pitt,  in  Hanover-square,  is  without 
outline — the  great  fault  of  our  public  statues 
— being  muffled  up,  obediently  to  a ridiculous 
tradition,  in  a semi-Classic,  semi-Red  Indian, 
or  blanket,  toga  ; that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Portland-place,  is  nearly 
smothered  among  architectural  accessories ; 
Chantrey’s  George  IV.,  in  Trafalgar-square, 
though  equestrian,  is  also  togaed ; that  of 
Jenner,  though  Trafalgar-square  has  been 
relieved  of  it,  has  been  doomed  to  sit 
among  the  verdiue  and  water  of  the  Old 
Court  suburb,  where  it  some  day  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a river  god  ; indeed,  the  catalogue, 
and  the  criticisms  upon  it,  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  extended.  But  a final  word  of 
advice  to  young  sculptors  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  travel.  If  their  school  be  heroic, 
let  them  mark  the  genius  which  created  Peter 
the  Great  at  Moscow,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Berlin ; or,  if  otherwise,  a single 
monument  in  Paris  may  change  many  of 
their  preconceived  ideas  — the  statue  of 
Moliere,  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  which  is 
perfect.  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  Albert  Memorial ; 
but  this  has  been  purposely. 


THE  HALF-AND-HALF  STYLE. 

TF  the  present  time  is  one  in  which  public 
opinion  on  a variety  of  points  is 
thoroughly  unsettled,  it  is  one  in  which 
public  taste  seems  equally  subject  to  change 
and  uncertainty.  There  are  a vast  number 
of  people  who  do  not  know  their  own  minds 
about  architecture,  any  more  than  about 
religion  or  politics ; and  their  hesitation 
naturally  expresses  itself  in  the  style  which 
we  now  have  to  notice.  Our  published  illus- 
trations give  little  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  style  prevails.  It  is  less  common  in 
public  buildings  than  in  others,  and  least 
common  of  all  in  churches,  which  form  so 
large  a per-centage  of  them.  Its]  examples, 
too,  are  rarely  of  very  great  merit,  and 
thus,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  selec- 
tions from  them  which  appear  in  the 
pages  of  an  architectural  jom’nal  give  no 
criterion  of  their  absolute  abundance.  They 
vary  much  in  character,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  put  together  a series  in  regular  gradation, 
from  Gothic  designs  containing  a little  Classic, 
down  to  Classic  ones  modified  by  a little 
Gothic.  They  are  a symptom  of  transition, 
of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  types,  of 
readiness  to  accept  new  ideas.  They  may 
possibly  be  steps  on  the  road  to  another  per- 
manent system,  but  they  can  hardly  be  per- 
manent themselves.  The  half-and-half  style 
is  too  crude  and  disorganised  to  endme. 

This  fashion  of  mixing  up  the  peculiarities 
of  two  or  more  past  manners  of  building  is 
often,  as  we  have  said,  a symptom  and  result 
of  dissatisfaction  with  all  of  them.  It  is  felt 
that  they  all,  more  or  less,  fail  to  suit  us  ; 
that  in  all  there  is  much  that  we  want  to  get 
rid  of,  while  there  may  also  be  much  that 
we  would  gladly,  if  possible,  retain.  This 
hybrid  system  of  design,  if  taken  at  the  best, 
is  a sort  of  experiment : its  followers  may 
be  looked  on  as  inquii-ing  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  keep  the  useful  and  reject  the  useless 
amongst  the  art-traditions  of  the  past.  “We 
admire,”  they  may  be  supposed  to  say,  “the 
massiveness,  breadth,  and  grandeur  of  Greek 
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and  Roman  work ; but  we  see  that  Greek 
construction  is  unscientific,  and  Roman  con- 
struction vmtruthf  ul.  W e admit  that  both  owed 
half  their  characteristics  to  a climate  and  a civi- 
lisation different  from  ours  ; we  are  convinced 
that  both  can  only  be  successfully  imitated  with 
the  costliest  kind  of  masonry  and  the  highest 
finish  of  detail — that  both,  in  short,  are  so 
expensive  that  we  can  rarely  afford  to  do 
more  than  caricature  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  admire  the  skill  and  trutlifulness  of 
Gothic  construction,  the  ease  with  which  the 
Pointed  style  adapts  itself  to  circumstances, 
tiie  freshness  and  naturalness  of  much  of  its 
ornament.  But  it,  too,  looks  unreal,  if  literally 
revived ; its  spirit  is  not  the  S2)irit  of  modern 
times ; it  tends  to  be  fantastic,  romantic, 
over-picturesque.  We  do  not  want  to  dis- 
guise our  shops  in  middle-age  costume,  nor 
to  put  our  warehouses  into  a sort  of  fancy- 
ball  dress ; and  we  mean  to  try  if  the  Classic 
simplicity  of  expression  cannot  be  joined  to 
Gothic  honesty  and  naturalness  of  design.” 
The  aim  seems  plausible  enough,  and  is,  in 
fact,  to  a great  extent  a good  one.  The  mis- 
take lies  in  uniting  the  details  of  two  styles, 
and'  supposing  that  this  is  the  way  to  unite 
their  spirit.  What  needs  doing  is  something 
much  more  subtle  and  difficult  than  this, 
otherwise  every  pupil  and  office-boy  might 
invent  a new  style.  Still,  these  attempts, 
unsuccessful  as  most  of  them  are,  have  some- 
thing to  teach.  They  often  show  where  a 
change  is  wanted,  though  they  seldom  show 
exactly  what  that  change  should  be.  The 
details  which  they  agree  to  reject,  whether 
Gothic  or  Classic  ones,  are  likely,  though 
not  certain,  to  be  found  in  reality  objection- 
able. They  may,  indeed,  be  set  aside  through 
prejudice,  but  it  is  equally  probable  that 
good  cause  exists  for  their  disuse. 

Of  the  Gothic  details  omitted  in  these 
hybrid  structures,  one  of  the  most  constant  is 
the  tracery  window.  Here,  at  least  in  civil 
and  domestic  work,  the  omission  is  a natural 
one.  As  long  as  the  public  prefer  sashes  to 
casements,  so  long,  at  least,  will  slender 
tracery  be  out  of  place.  The  horizontal  lines 
of  the  sash  are  so  marked  that  nothing  but  a 
solid  pier  or  column  will  keep  them  in  due 
subordination.  Joined  to  the  attenuated  de- 
tail of  the  later  Gothic,  they  catch  the  eye 
and  rival  the  stone  mullions  in  importanee. 
They  cut  the  light  of  the  window  most  xm- 
pleasantly  in  two,  and  destroy  the  vertical 
tendency  of  the  design.  And  apart  from 
this,  sash-fi'ames  make  mullions  plainly 
unnecessary.  Wliat  need  is  there  of 
stonework  to  support  the  glass,  when  that 
glass  is  already  supported  by  wood? 
Mullions  and  tracery  are  a natural  and  reason- 
able thing  while  the  glazing  is  actually 
attached  to  them.  They  divide  the  area  into 
widths  narrow  enough  to  stiffen  the  lead 
lights  and  iron  frames  ; they  form  the  stone 
rebated  frame  border  with  which  the  case- 
ments close.  But  when,  as  in  the  sash,  the 
glass  is  carried  in  a wooden  frame,  and  this 
frame  works  up  and  down  in  a wooden  border, 
the  whole  thing  has  been  already  effected. 
There  is  no  purpose  for  mullions,  except 
that  of  hiding  the  real  construction  ; their 
occupation  is  gone — they  are  a superfluity,  a 
sham.  We  see,  therefore,  no  defensible 
ground  for  the  use  of  thin  mullions  in  con- 
nection with  sashes,  meaningby  thin  mullions 
those  which  merely  divide  lights  of  which 
several  are  included  beneath  a single  arch, 
and  which  have  no  other  purpose  than  thus 
to  divide  them.  If  they  carry  the  wall 
above,  or  even  a solid  tympanum,  the 
case  is  different.  They  have  then  a practical 
use  to  serve ; they  become,  in  fact,  small 
piers  or  colmnns,  and  are  mullions  no 
longer.  The  mixed  style  of  the  last  few  years 
has  thus,  we  think,  done  rightly  in  rejecting 
tracery  where  sashes  are  used;  but  it  has 
not  been  happy  in  finding  a substitute.  Its 
only  idea,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  has 
been  that  of  a round-headed  aperture,  very 
broad,  very  low,  and  very  ugly.  Is  there, 
then,  sonic  transcendant  virtue  in  a wide 


semi-circular  sash,  which  totally  outweighs 
all  considerations  of  beauty  ? Every  one 
knows,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  can  well 
be  worse.  Its  upper  part  is  so  ricketty  and 
troublesome  to  close  that  it  has  even  become 
the  custom  to  make  it  square  inside,  though 
it  appears  round  without.  It  really  seems  as 
if  this  dumpy  meeting-house  window  had  its 
ugliness  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  its  in- 
convenience ; it  is  hard,  at  any  rate,  to  see 
why  else  it  is  endured  and  perpetuated. 

Take  another  Gothic  feature  which  this 
style  omits,  the  arch  moulding.  In  a brick 
building,  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  ques- 
tion are  of  brick,  elaborate  mouldings  are 
somewhat  out  of  place.  To  be  true  in  curva- 
ture they  must  usually  be  rubbed,  not 
formed  in  the  clay  before  it  is  burnt ; and 
they  thus  become  too  costly  for  common 
work.  They  are  replaced,  in  a great  deal  of 
this  hybrid  architecture,  by  coloured  voussoirs 
and  patterns  ; and  only  in  a minority  of  cases 
with  a good  result.  These  patterns,  it  is  true, 
while  they  are  fresh  and  bright,  contribute 
something  to  the  showiness  of  the  design. 
They  give  importance,  for  a time,  to  the 
arches ; but  they  do  this  in  a far  less  satis- 
factory way  than  the  details  which  they 
replace.  They  do  not  repeat  the  beautiful 
curves  of  the  window-head,  and  enhance 
their  beauty  by  delicate  gradations  of  light 
and  shade;  they  are  totally  disconnected 
forms — patches  of  applied  surface  decoration 
— not  decorated  features  of  construction. 
The  result  is  that  the  eye  soon  wearies  of 
them.  Their  effect,  pei'haps,  is  not  in  all 
cases  to  be  rejected  ; we  may  be  willing  now 
and  then  to  adopt  them  as  part  of  the  archi- 
tect’s 7-epertoire  ; but  we  shall  do  ill  to  accept 
them  as  a final  and  complete  substitute  for 
the  magnificent  arch -moulds  of  the  Early 
Pointed  period  ; and  even  such  excellence  as 
they  possess  they  do  not  long  retain.  In 
our  towns,  at  least,  they  fade  before  their 
designer’s  eyes,  and  in  a very  few  years 
disappear  entirely  behind  a veil  of  soot. 
After  all,  an  arch  recessed  in  square  orders  is 
a far  more  permanent  and  far  more  architec- 
tural production.  If  we  cannot  have  mould- 
ings, we  can,  at  least,  have  a series  of  square 
arrisses  ; we  can  have  lines  of  shadow  and 
contrasting  lights  — something  to  express 
solidity  and  thickness  rather  than  a mere 
surface  coating  of  red  and  yellow. 

Another  Gothic  feature  abandoned  by  this 
eclectic  school  is  the  high-pitched  roof. 
For  this  there  may  be  several  motives,  of 
which  a chief  one  seems  to  be  the  saving  of 
thought  and  invention.  Steep  roofs  cannot 
well  have  very  wide  spans,  or  they  rise  too 
high,  present  too  much  surface  to  the  wind, 
and  look  awkward  and  unwieldy.  Now, 
while  it  requires  care  and  skill  to  cover  a 
large  area  by  means  of  several  moderate- 
sized roofs,  anybody  can  manage  it  within 
reasonable  limits  in  a single  span.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  look  in  Tredgold’s  “ Car- 
pentry,” or  some  similar  book,  for  the  form 
and  scantling  of  the  trusses,  to  stretch  them 
across  from  wall  to  wall,  to  fix  on  them  the 
usual  apparatus  of  purlins  and  rafters,  and 
to  finish  off  with  the  usual  pyramid  of  slating 
appropriate  to  what  is  known  as  a “ substan- 
tial family  residence.”  It  is  true  that  by  a 
little  contrivance  the  trusses  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  a far  better  house 
built  for  somewhat  less  money  ; but  as  the 
proprietor  is  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is,  this  is 
a matter  which  concerns  no  one.  Another 
thing  which  has  kept  the  flat-pitch  in  favour 
is  doubtless  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
a waste  of  room  where  the  angle  is  steeper. 
On  one  supposition,  indeed,  this  must  un- 
doubtedly be  the  case ; if  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  all  rooms  should  have  horizon- 
tal ceilings.  If  a level  surface  of  plaster  over- 
head is  really  a first  requisite  of  civilised  life, 
then,  indeed,  the  inside  of  every  roof  must  be 
chiefly  wasted,  and  it  is  natural  to  keep  all 
roofs  as  low  as  may  be.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  it  is  a relief  rather  than  an  annoyance 
to  escape  from  the  box-like  cells  in  which  we 


pass  our  days  into  any  apartment  which  has 
a structural  and  distinctive  form,  then  there 
is  no  reason  why  some  of  the  pleasantest 
chambers  in  the  house  should  not  occupy  the 
space  which  is  now  neglected.  AVe  can  easily 
make  the  construction  fireproof : we  can 
render  it  as  impervious  to  heat  and  cold  as 
any  part  of  the  dwelling;  and  so  far  the 
high-pitched  roof  has  more  advantages  for  us 
than  it  had  even  for  those  who  first  intro- 
duced it.  But  it  is  not  always  for  practical 
reasons,  either  real  or  supposed,  that  this 
feature  is  set  aside.  Quite  as  often  its  ex- 
clusion seems  to  be  only  one  part  of  a system 
— one  development  of  the  general  idea  on 
which  the  designers  of  the  half-and-half 
style  act.  Their  aim — or  that,  at  least,  of 
many  of  them — seems  to  be  the  production 
of  a horizontal  style  free  from  the  untruth- 
fulness of  the  modern  Classic,  and  their  low 
roofs,  like  many  other  of  their  details,  are 
adopted  simply  because  their  character  is  a 
horizontal  one.  This  general  aim,  then,  even 
more  than  the  separate  details,  is  what  needs 
to  be  examined.  Ought  our  modern  style  to 
have  a strongly-max’ked  horizontal.character  ? 
If  not,  the  members  of  the  school  in  question 
are  on  the  wrong  tack ; for  it  is  precisely 
this  character  which  they  seek  to  retain, 
while  working  to  a considerable  extent  on 
Mediaeval  principles.  AVithout  endorsing 
their  practice,  it  is  easy  to  feel  a certain 
amoxmt  of  sympathy  for  it.  Remembering 
the  absurd  and  exaggerated  verticality  which 
some  quasi- Gothic  designers  of  the  day  affect, 
large  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  in- 
evitable reaction.  Looking,  for  instance,  at 
the  “Decorated”  chapel  of  the  pei’iod,  with 
its  wiry  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  and  gablets 
all  running  up  to  seed,  one  cannot  be  very 
severe  on  the  men  who  say,  “ Come  what 
may,  we  will  keep  clear  of  such  frippery  as 
this  : our  buildings,  good  or  bad,  shall  look 
like  buildings,  and  not  like  confectionery 
ornaments  on  a Twelfth-cake  ” It  is  enough, 
for  the  moment,  to  make  all  verticality  an 
abomination,  and  to  drive  us  into  an  approval 
of  heavy  entablatures  and  vast,  overshadow- 
ing eaves.  But  reason  shows  a way  between 
the  two.  On  the  one  hand,  our  town  archi- 
tecture must,  by  its  nature,  have  a consider- 
able number  of  horizontal  lines.  The  mere 
division  of  houses  into  separate  floors  is  of 
itself  enough  to  produce  them.  There  will 
inevitably  be  level  ranges  of  windows,  tier 
over  tier,  and  to  make  them  look  like  long 
vertical  openings  would  be  both  untrue  and 
unsatisfactory.  Keep,  then,  those  horizontal 
featm-es  for  which  there  is  a reason : display 
them  as  far  as  they  exist ; but  do  not  add 
others  which  have  neither  purpose  nor 
reality.  The  enormous  cornice,  for  instance, 
which  projects  from  the  wall  near  the  top  of 
these  mongrel  structxires  is  quite  xmcalled 
for  and  unnecessary.  It  is  not  even  an  eaves 
cornice ; it  is  a thing  stuck  against  the  parapet 
with  no  legitimate  excuse  whatever.  Far 
better  show  the  real  construction,  here  as 
elsewhere ; let  the  parapet  announce  itself, 
if  there  is  a parapet,  and  decoi’ate  it  instead 
of  concealing  it.  Let  the  roof  and  the 
chimneys  show  themselves,  and  since  their 
tendency  is  a vertical  one,  let  it  appear  so. 
The  very  habits  and  customs  of  English 
society  point  to  picturesqueness  in  our  streets. 
AA'"e  cannot  have  xmiformity,  for  uniformity 
implies  minute  rules  and  regulations  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country  for  a 
moment.  AVe  cannot  carry  out  the  horizontal 
principle  as  the  main  one  in  our  street  archi- 
tecture, with  any  success,  until  everyone  is 
bound  to  build  with  stories  of  the  same 
height,  with  cornices  of  the  same  section, 
with  roofs  of  the  same  pitch,  with  doors  and 
windows,  even,  of  the  same,  or  a closely 
similar  pattern.  Till  all  this  is  enforced  by 
law,  every  frontage  must  take  care  of  itself ; 
and  the  only  choice  is  to  give  it  a picturesque 
sky-line  or  a flat  one.  Now  nothing  is  less 
interesting,  has  less  merit  of  any  kind,  thana 
row  of  flat-topped  house  fronts  of  all  sorts  of 
heights  and  sizes,  bobbing  up  and  down,  and 
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looking  as  if  they  ought  to  have  been  uni- 
form, but  could  not  manage  it.  The  most 
Classic  of  Classic  architects  cannot  admire 
them  as  a whole,  for  they  spoil  each  other ; 
few  things  are  more  offensive  than  an  attempt 
at  regularity  which  does  not  succeed.  If  we 
could  keep  our  street  fronts  as  even  as  a line 
of  the  Guards  on  parade,  it  might,  or  might 
not  be  well  to  do  so  ; but  since  we  can  get 
them  in  no  better  trim  than  Falstaff’s  ragged 
regiment,  the  only  course  is  to  break  them 
out  of  order  at  once.  Affectingno  regidarity, 
they  may  easily  become  picturesque  ; all  that 
is  wanted  to  this  end  is  to  let  them  follow 
their  nature.  And  so,  fully  agreeing  that  a 
very  vertical  style  is  not  the  style  for  our 
towns,  we  are  equally  sure  that  an  affectedly 
horizontal  one  is  out  of  place  there.  The 
true  medium  will  be  found  by  keeping  close 
to  realities,  by  letting  ranges  of  windows  run 
straight  when  there  is  floor  above  floor 
compelling  them  to  do  so,  but  by  allowing  the 
roofs  to  break  into  hips  or  gables  or  dormers, 
just  as  may  be  most  convenient  and  most 
beautiful. 

We  might  go  on  to  any  extent  criticising 
the  other  details  which  are  retained  or 
omitted  in  this  composite  manner  of  build- 
ing, and  might  point  out,  if  they  really  need 
pointing  out  to  any  one,  the  glaring  discords 
which  are  produced  by  mixing  up  the  pecu- 
liarities of  two  opposite  architectural  systems. 
But  believing  the  general  principle  involved 
to  be  a mistake,  there  is  no  need  to  insist 
further  on  subordinate  questions.  The  great 
want  for  modern  purposes,  as  we  conceive,  is 
not  a style  whose  leading  features  are  rigidly 
uniform  and  horizontal,  however  much  liberty 
such  a style  may  allow  in  minor  details.  It 
is  rather  one  which  is  picturesque  by  nature, 
though  it  submits  to  restraint  where  restraint 
is  necessary — one  which  follows  and  expresses 
the  actual  character  of  the  buildings  to  which 
it  is  applied,  being  horizontal  where  they  are 
horizontal,  and  vertical  where  they  are  ver- 
tical. And  it  is  likely  to  be  arrived  at,  not 
by  mixing  up  two  quite  distinct  and  incon- 
grous  types,  but  by  selecting  that  one  \yhich 
seems  most  nearly  to  fulfil  the  conditions, 
and  modifying  it  gradually  and  thoughtfully 
in  the  required  direction.  Hybrid  races  are 
rarely  permanent,  and  the  hybrid  style  of 
our  modern  buildings  is  not  likely  to  prove 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 


SHIFTING  STUFF. 

TN  all  contracts,  whether  they  relate  to  the 
erection  of  a Crystal  Palace,  the  con- 
struction of  a railway,  or  the  cutting  of  a 
Suez  Canal,  there  is  invariably  a particular 
kind  of  work,  a certain  portion  of  the  esti- 
mate, that  pays  better  than  any  other.  This 
is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  the  work,  or  its  price,  although  it  un- 
questionably depends,  generally  speaking, 
upon  the  quantity.  Occasionally,  items  of 
small  amount,  for  which  a large  price  is 
allowed,  are  a good  thing  for  the  contractor  ; 
but,  as  a rule,  the  items  heavy  in  quantity 
and  small  in  price  per  unit  of  measurement, 
pay  the  best.  A genuine  contractor  likes  a 
“big  job.”  He  likes  to  deal  in  generalities. 
Petty,  insignificant  contracts  allow  no  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  those  ijeculiar  talents 
which  have  always  distinguished  the  English 
contractor.  On  the  other  hand,  a large  con- 
tract affords  facilities  for,  and  in  fact  demands, 
all  the  energy  that  he  possesses.  The  readi- 
ness, aptitude  for  contrivances  and  make- 
shifts, promptitude  in  seizing  every  occasion 
that  presents  itself  and  turning  it  to  account, 
indefatigable  attention  and  untiring  perse- 
verance that  all  our  great  contractors  are  en- 
dowed with,  are  then  capable  of  being  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  those  gentlemen  pay  no  at- 
tention to,  or  have  no  knowledge  of  details 
of  works.  The  truth  is  that  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  details,  and  a close  study  of 
their  immense  importance  and  bearing 


upon  work,  is  indispen.sable  to  every  one 
who  intends  to  make  money  by  contract- 
ing. But  this  acquaintance  with  the 
minutije  of  work  does  not  prevent  the 
contractor  preferring  to  deal  with  them  en 
masse.  In  order  to  traffic  in  tons  and  parts 
of  tons  one  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
price  of  the  article  per  hundredweight  or  per 
pound,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  one  is  not  in 
consequence  limited  to  trading  in  the  smaller 
amounts.  There  is  just  the  same  difference 
between  one  of  our  merchant  princes  and  a 
small  retail  tradesman,  as  there  is  between  a 
Brassey  and  a local  builder  and  contractor. 
So  well  is  this  difference  recognised  and 
established  among  the  parties  themselves, 
that  a contractor  of  the  former  calibre  would 
no  more  think  of  tendering  for  certain  de- 
scriptions of  contracts  than  a wholesale  City 
merchant  would  consent  to  supply  private 
families  with  goods. 

The  days  most  fortunate  for  contractors 
were  those  which  witnessed  the  infancy  of 
railways,  and  it  is  incontestable  that  the  most 
paying  parts  of  the  contracts  was  the  earth- 
work. In  other  words,  the  amount  of  stuff 
to  be  shifted  was  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
contract.  This  was  always  the  heaviest  item 
in  the  construction  of  the  early  lines  of  steam 
communication.  Attempts  were  then  made 
by  engineers  to  approximate  to  the  hea^i  ideal 
of  a railroad — namely,  that  which  should 
have  no  curves  and  no  gradients.  No  wonder 
there  was  an  immense  quantity  of  stuff  to  be 
shifted ; no  wonder  that  the  earthworks  were 
heavy  when  a curve  having  a radius  of  one 
mile  was  considered  sharp,  and  a gradient  of 
one  in  a hundred  was  regarded  as  almost  too 
steep  for  the  powers  of  a locomotive.  If  we 
draw  the  proper  distinction  between  rural 
and  urban  railways,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
in  the  construction  of  the  former,  especially 
of  the  earlier  examples,  heavy  cuttings 
necessitated  correspondingly  heavy  embank- 
ments. The  engineer,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
“ running  to  spoil  ” of  any  of  the  earthwork, 
endeavoured  to  adhere  to  the  golden  rule  so 
familiar  at  that  time  to  young  members  of 
the  profession,  “ Always  make  your  cuttings 
equalise  your  embankments.”  At  the  present 
time  this  rule,  though  correct  in  the  main,  is 
not  so  strictly  adhered  to  as  formerly,  nor 
could  it  be,  bearing  in  mind  that  our  system 
of  railway  construction  has  undergone  great 
modification  since  the  days  of  the  fathers  of 
steam  locomotion.  Embankments  are  easy 
enough  to  construct  when  there  is  plenty  of 
stuff  to  be  got  for  the  purpose  from  the  nearest 
cuttings,  or  even  when,  at  the  worst,  they 
can  be  made  up  from  side  cuttings.  But  the 
case  becomes  very  much  altered  when  an 
embankment  is  necessary  and  no  stuff  can  be 
got  in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  it  with. 
Abundance  of  examples  of  this  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  earth- 
works are  replaced  by  viaducts  of  brickwork. 
Instances  have  occui-red  in  the  construction 
of  railways  in  which  a viaduct  has  been 
built  in  the  place  of  an  embankment,  not 
because  stuff  could  not  be  obtained  along  the 
line  for  a solid  bank,  but  because  the  cutting 
from  which  the  supply  would  have  to  be 
drawn  was  at  too  great  a distance,  that  is,  the 
“lead”  was  too  long.  It  was  cheaper  to  use 
a more  expensive  material  than  to  run  the 
other  so  far.  It  is  in  balancing  up  these 
several  discrepancies,  and  forming  a correct 
judgment  of  the  method  to  employ,  that  the 
genius  of  the  contractor  is  displayed.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  “ shifting  stuff” 
in  the  open  country,  and  in  a city  similar  to 
London,  are  totally  different  matters,  and 
that  our  remarks  apply,  to  their  full  extent, 
only  to  the  former  description  of  work. 

Assuming  that  our  statement  respecting 
the  comparative  advantage  and  pecuniary 
benefit  to  the  contractor  of  a large  amount 
of  earthwork  in  a contract  is  accurate,  the 
question  will  naturally  be  asked — why  ? A 
little  consideration  will  demonstrate  the 
reason,  and  in  order  to  render  the  subject 
clearer,  let  us  compare  earthwork  with 


brickwork.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a great 
deal  more  difficult,  particularly  for  an  en- 
gineer, to  estimate  what  the  cost  of  shifting 
so  much  stuff  in  certain  situations  will  come 
to,  than  it  is  for  him  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  bi'ickwork.  d'he  price  of  bricks  per 
thousand  can  be  ascertained  to  the  fraction 
of  a shilling  ; the  cost  of  the  labour  to  build 
a rod  of  ordinary  brickwork  can  also  bo 
known  to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy ; and, 
moreover,  there  is  only  one  way  of  going  to 
work  about  it,  in  whatever  locality  the  opera- 
tions may  be  carried  on.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  earthwork.  Independently  of  the 
fact  that  the  price  varies  very  widely  with 
the  nature  and  situation  of  the  material, 
there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  shift- 
ing may  be  accomplished.  It  may  be  run  in 
barrows,  carted  away,  removed  in  barges, 
as  occurred  during  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway,  or  conveyed  away  upon  a 
tramway,  either  by  horse  or  steam  power^ 
The  ditficidty  of  arriving  at  a correct  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  shifting  stuff  was  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  early  days  of  railways  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  French  engineers  made  their 
usual  mathematical  and  elaborate  calculations 
respecting  the  effect  that  the  different 
“leads”  would  have  upon  the  price,  and 
their  own  native  contractors  followed  suit. 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  French  tenders  were 
enormously  high.  Without  in  the  least 
troubling  themselves  about  calculations  of 
any  but  a very  simple  arithmetical  character, 
the  English  contractors  made  their  estimates, 
which  were  much  lower  than  those  of  their 
foreign  confreres,  and  obtained  the  contracts. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  to  this  cir- 
cumstance of  readily  and  correctly  estimating 
what  the  cost  of  shifting  stuff  would  be  is  due 
the  great  amount  of  foreign  work  executed  by 
English  contractors.  It  enabled  them  to  get 
a footing  in  foreign  countries  which  they 
have  never  lost.  Another  reason  why  earth- 
work is  usually  so  paying  a job  for  the  con- 
tractor is,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  any 
method  he  pleases  of  executing  it,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  other  descriptions  of  work 
He  is  not  hampered  by  a variety  of  condi- 
tions which  are  attached  to  other  items. 
After  some  practice  and  experience,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  contractor  becomes  en- 
dowed with  a special  faculty  of  devising 
means  to  execute  earthwork  cheaply  and 
effectually.  That  this  is  the  case  is  amply 
manifested  by  the  circumstance  that  some 
contractors  tender  for  earthwork,  if  not  alto- 
gether, at  least  in  preference  to  other  des- 
criptions of  work.  Again,  on  a large  job,  it  is 
a common  occurrence  to  let  out  the  shifting 
of  stuff  to  sub-contractors,  who  not  only  make 
a profit  out  of  it  themselves,  but  leave  a 
balance  also  to  their  employers.  There  is, 
perhaps,  one  exception  to  the  opinions  we 
have  expressed — that  is,  where  the  shifting 
of  stuff  takes  the  shape  of  water  work.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  a high  pi'ice  is  always 
allowed  for  such  work,  as  there  are 
so  many  contingencies  to  be  provided  for. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  there  is 
always  some  risk  incurred  in  all  works  in 
which  water  is  present ; and  here,  as  in  many 
similar  instances,  the  contractor  must  put  a 
little  faith  in  his  good  luck. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION: 
THE  INDIAN  AND  THE  FRENCH 
ANNEXES. 

IN  the  notice  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  for  May  5th,  mention  was  made  of  the 
questionable  position  of  the  Indian  collection 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Horticultural,  Gardens  en- 
trance. This  will  shortly  be  altered,  a distinct 
building  having  been  erected  near  the  south- 
east entrance  of  the  Exhibition  for  the  special 
purpose  of  containing  the  Indian  objects.  It 
is  a pity  that  the  building  and  collection  are 
not  to  be  both  permanently  located  here. 
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If  there  was  the  smallest  apirreciation  of  the 
just  claims  of  our  Indian  dependency — of  our 
own  duties  and  interests — there  would  be 
such  an  exhibition  on  a grand  scale.  It  is 
known  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
vast  and  splendid  Anglo-Indian  empire,  our 
fellow  subjects,  are  highly  ingenious;  that 
their  art  principles  are  singularly  sound  and 
good,  still  existing  in  original  purity  ; their 
manufactures  many  of  them  of  unrivalled 
excellence  ; whilst,  in  respect  of  the  natural 
productions  and  powers  of  the  country,  its 
capabilities  are  as  vast  as  valuable.  Yet 
how  little,  how  insignificantly  little,  is  tlie 
interest  and  attention  manifested  by  the 
people  of  this  country  in  respect  of  these 
facts,  and  how  lukewarm  the  action  of  the 
Home  Government  in  fostering  or  developing 
the  talents  of  the  people  or  resources  of  the 
country ! There  is  a museum  inherited  by 
the  Imperial  Government  from  the  East 
India  Company.  But  where  is  it  ? Instead 
of  making  the  most  of  it,  having  a worthy, 
accessible  building  to  do  honour  to  it,  it  is 
hidden — thrust  into  the  garrets  of  the  India 
Office ! Indian  productions  are  yet  but 
cm-iosities  in  this  country,  and  cannot  else- 
where be  seen  at  all.  There  should  be  a grand 
permanent  exhibition  of  Indian  art,  manufac- 
tm’es,  and  natural  productions,  -with  a “Bazaar” 
— a real  bazaar,  attached — the  building  being  of 
the  Mahomedan-Hindoo  style  of  architecture, 
illustrating  its  characteristic  beauties,  so  that 
the  building  and  its  valuable  contents  would 
mutually  give  and  receive  adornment  the  one 
from  the  other.  Such  an  exhibition  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the 
metropolis,  of  especial  interest  to  foreigners, 
who  know  so  little  of  Indian  productions,  and, 

I am  sure,  an  immense  success  commercially. 
If  the  Government  is  not  disposed  to  carry 
out  such  idea,  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
native  merchants  and  gentlemen  to  do  so. 

The  French  Commissioners,  readily  alive 
to  the  interests  they  represent,  have  at  their 
own  cost  erected  a permanent  annexe  for  the 
exclusive  display  of  their  art  and  manufac- 
tures. It  is  now  open,  and  forms  the  most 
generally  attractive  part  of  the  Exhibition. 
Without  France,  what  is  an  International 
Exhibition  worth  ? Painting,  sculpture  in 
marble,  bronze,  and  terra-cotta,  jewellery, 
lace,  porcelain,  furniture,  &c.,  are  all  here  in 
profusion,  and  of  the  highest  excellence.  The 
names  of  Christofle,  Barbedienne,  Susse, 
Marnyhac,  and  Deniere  sufficiently  attest 
the  claims  of  the  Parisian  metal-workers  here 
exhibiting.  Amongst  the  objects  likely  to 
interest  our  readers  are  the  beautiful  draw- 
ings for  ceiling  and  other  decorations  by 
Galland,  and  others  by  Prignot.  There  is  one 
of  Fourdinois’  exquisitely-carved  cabinets  in 
walnut-wood,  which  well  deserves  attention, 
and  there  is  a case  of  books  exhibited  by  the 
architectural  publishers.  Morel  and  Co. 
Students  of  architecture  not  familiar  with 
these  works  would  do  well  now  to  make  their 
acquaintance.  P.  E.  M. 

♦ 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  tliis  Associa- 
tion on  Friday  evening  last,  after  the  usual 
routine  business,  the  ofRcers  for  the  ensuing  session 
were  nominated,  the  election  taking  place  on  Friday 
evening  next,  that  being  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  present  session.  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter, 
hon.  sec.,  announced  that  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  annual  excursion  of  tlie  Association  were  com- 
pleted. The  excursionists  will  start  on  Monday 
July  31.  Full  particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 
The  ehairman  also  announced  that  it  was  projiosed 
to  hold  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  at 
Sidcup,  on  Saturday,  Julj^  8th.  After  the  dinner 
it  was  proposed  to  visit  King  John’s  Palace  at 
Eltham,  and  Mr.  Brooks’s  new  church  on  Chiselhurst 
Common.  The  Librarian  announced  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Library  of  “ jVrchitectural  Drawings,” 
by  the  author,  Mr.  IV.  Burges.  A cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  C.  Ai.DUinGE  then  read  the  folio  wing  paper  on 
ARCUITECTUR.VL  DECOR.VTIOX. 
Inap.aperthat  I hadthehonourof  reading  before  the 
Association  some  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  archi- 


tecture of  North  Italy,  with  respect  more  particularly 
to  the  brick  and  terra-cotta  buildings  of  that  countr3', 

I ventured  to  draw  some  parallels  between  the  archi- 
tecture of  buildings  in  this  countrj'  and  of  those  that  1 
had  then  latelj'  visited,  and  to  express  an  opinion 
that  valuable  lessons  might  be  learnt  by  us  from  the 
examples  of  architectural  decoration  in  North  Italy, 
particular!}' with  respect  to  brick  and  terra-cotta  orna- 
ment. With  regard  to  this  particular  class  of  decora- 
tion, I must  express  my  regret  that  thepaper  announced 
in  the  syllabus  to  be  read  on  April  21  last,  “ On  the 
Treatment  of  Terra-Cotta,”  by  Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry, 
should  hav'e  shared  the  some  fate  as  some  of  the 
other  innocents  that  have  been  massacred  during  this 
session,  more  particularly  as  the  subject  of  terra- 
cotta ornament  is  now  being  revived  in  this  country, 
and  we  have  already  several  important  buildings  in 
which  tills  class  of  decoration  has  been  almost 
exclusively  used.  I may  mention,  among  others 
familiar  to  you,  the  new  buildings  for  Dulwich 
College  and  the  Museum  and  Albert  Hall  at  South 
Kensington,  concerning  which  I hoped  Mr.  Perry 
would  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  criticism. 
However,  it  is  not  my  intention  this  evening  to  “ put 
myself  in  his  place,”  as  the  subject  of  my  paper  will 
be  more  general,  and  include  other  modes  of  archi- 
tectural decoration ; but,  as  I intend  to  touch  briefly 
on  the  subject  of  terra-cotta  ornament,  I leave  it 
open  to  you  to  confine  the  discussion  at  the  close  of 
this  paper  to  that  particular  class  of  ornament.  A 
word  as  to  the  subject  of  my  paper.  I shall  not 
attempt  to  lay  down  any  new  theory  with  respect  to 
architectural  decoration,  but  simply  and  briefly  to 
give  you  the  results  of  a few  general  observations. 

I propose  confining  ray  remarks  this  evening  to 
exterior  decoration,  with  respect  merely  to  secular 
as  distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  architecture.  At 
a future  time  I may,  perhaps,  extend  the  subjeet  to 
interior  decoration  and  chiuch  architecture  generally. 

Brick  and  Terra-Cotta  v.  Stucco. — I sh.all 
commence  with  the  most  ordinary  mode  of  archi- 
tectural decoration,  as  exemplified  in  an  ordi- 
nary London  house.  I speak  more  particularly  of 
the  modern  houses  and  viUas  that  have  been  scattered 
so  plentifully  of  late  years  in  and  about  London. 
What  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  all  the  archi- 
tectural decoration  (if,  indeed,  I can  apply  such 
grand  words  to  such  ignoble  efforts)  ? I think  there 
is  but  one  answer  to  the  question — viz.,  “ Sham” — 
sham  meretricious  ornament,  from  the  sham  porticoes 
or  pilasters  that  decorate  the  entrances  to  these 
miserable  specimens  of  modern  architectiue  to  the 
sham  stone  cornice  that  is  generally  considered 
essential  to  “finish”  the  facade,  and  impart  to  it 
what  is  termed  somev/hat  of  an  architectural 
appearance,  as  if  the  builder  could  redeem  his  inajiy 
sins  of  omission  by  committing  greater  sins  in  the 
name  and  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  I have  men- 
tioned the  word  “ builder,”  and  no  doubt  many  will 
answer  my  censure  of  this  prevailing  style  of  deco- 
ration by  saying  that  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances  no  arcliitect  has  been  consulted,  and  hence 
the  inherent  badness  of  the  design.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  in  a great  measure  true,  and  to  some  extent  answers 
my  complaint ; but  still  there  are  many  instances 
where  architects  have  been  consulted,  and  instead  of 
doing  better  things  have  been  obliged  or  content  to 
follow  in  the  same  shde  of  ornament  adopted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  excusing  themselves  by  saying  that 
they  could  not  help  it,  or  by  asking  what  could  they  do 
better  with  so  little  expenditure  ? And  here,  I think, 
lies  the  root  of  the  whole  matter — viz.,  that  good 
design  and  good  ornament  can  only  be  obtained 
together  with  a large  outlay.  Thus  the  majority  of 
the  building  public,  when  they  require  something 
“done  on  the  cheap,”  either  decline  altogether  to  take 
professional  advice,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
cheap  plaster  ornament  provided  ready-made,  or 
else  consult  some  one  who  is  disposed  to  humour  their 
views  on  the  subject,  and  avoid  all  dispute.  Rut 
why  good  design  (or  what  passes  for  such)  should  be 
limited  to  barge  buildings,  aud  where  economy  of 
cost  has  not  to  be  so  carefully  considered,  I am  at  a 
loss  to  divine,  and  yet  such  is  mainly  the  case,  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  public  are  taught  a little 
mure  art,  and  told  that  good  ornament  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a large  outlay,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  coinpo  dressings  in  imitation  of  stone, 
with  the  addition  of  cheap  graining  and  plenty  of 
varnish,  cannot  possibly  be  termed  architectural 
decoration  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  This 
brings  me  to  the  point  to  which  I wish  particularly  to 
draw  your  attention — viz.,  that,  however  cheap  the 
architecture,  or  however  great  may  be  the  pressure  put 
upon  us,  we  should  never  sanction  any  architectural 
decoration  whatever  that  is  a sham,  or  an  imitation 
of  some  material  that  the  outlay  will  not  allow  us 
to  employ.  It  woidd  be  preferable  to  have  no 
exterior  ornament  at  all,  and  use  the  money  thus 
saved  in  tryiug  to  make  the  interior  decoration  more 


artistic.  How  much  better  would  it  be  for  the 
durability  of  thousands  of  the  cheaply-built  “ eligible 
villas,”  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  if  the 
money  expended  in  eompo  porticoes,  string-courses, 
architraves,  cornices,  balustrades,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  ingredients  of  eompo  architecture,  were  saved, 
and  expended  instead  on  thicker  walls,  stronger 
timbers,  and  joinery  that  does  not  fall  to  pieces  a 
few  months  after  it  is  fixed.  I am  convinced  that 
it  would  be  far  better  for  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
lords, the  comfort  of  the  tenants,  and  the  artistic 
appearance  of  oiu  towns,  if  every  bit  of  this  class 
of  ornament  were  to  be  swept  away,  and  we  could 
return  in  some  measure  to  the  somewhat  primitive  but 
more  honest  mode  of  building  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Art  critics  and  others 
may  laugh  at  what  is  termed  “ the  Queen  Annean 
revival,”  but,  for  my  part,  I am  truly  rejoiced  at  the 
same,  feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a healthy  sign, 
and  marks  a change  that,  I hope,  is  dawning  upon 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  country.  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  architects  who  are  adopting  this 
style  of  building  can  never  perpetrate  the  horrid 
monstrosities  of  architectural  decoration  that  offend 
oiu  eyesight  in  ahnost  every  street  in  modern 
London.  The  best  architectural  ornament  is  first  of 
all  good  design  and  proportion,  and  secondly,  good 
workmanship  and  materials.  If  we  have  not  these 
ingredients,  no  amount  of  decoration  can  atone  for 
their  absence ; it  is  like  tr}flng  to  patch  up  a picture 
that  is  badly  drawn  aud  out  of  perspective  by  daubing 
it  over  with  colour.  We  may  go  on  decorating  and 
laying  on  endless  ornament,  but  after  all  our  expen- 
diture and  trouble  the  building  retains  aU  its  bad 
features,  which  cannot  be  concealed.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  building  is  well  designed  and  the 
various  parts  well  balanced.  What  kind  of  decora- 
tion should  we  employ  ? In  a brick  building  I think 
nothing  but  brick  ornament  or  some  like  material, 
and  in  saying  tliis  I cannot  be  accu.sed  of  giving  too 
narrow  a field  for  architectiual  ornament.  We  have 
now  bricks  of  all  shapes  and  colours,  mouldings  of 
every  conceivable  form,  aud  terra-cotta  ornament 
can  be  manufactured  to  suit  every  style  and  design. 
Siuely  here  is  enough  variety  of  ornament  to  suit 
every  taste — colour  and  form  of  every  kind,  and  all 
made  from  the  same  material,  the  native  clay.  Let  us 
abolish  that  villanous  compound  called  Portland 
cement,  and  never  use  it  ornamentally  except  as  a 
ground- work  of  painting  and  frescoes.  I am  persuaded, 
for  many  reasons,  that  for  the  large  majority  of  build- 
ings, and  particularly  in  London,  brick  and  terra- 
cotra  are  the  only  decorative  materials  that  can  be 
used  with  any  degree  of  success.  Of  course  I do  not 
wish  to  exclude  the  vrse  of  stone,  but  still  I am  of 
opinion,  considering  the  nature  of  our  climate  and 
atmosphere,  that  stone  should  only  be  used  as  an 
exterior  decorative  material  (I  speak  of  carrtng, 
sculpture,  and  mouldings)  with  the  greatest  care 
and  precaution.  I will  tell  you  why  I have  set  my 
heart  upon  brick  and  terra-cotta  ornament — simply 
because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  material 
that  possesses  what  I venture  to  think  are  the  chief 
points  in  architectural  decoration — viz.,  colour, 
durability,  and  economy  of  cost.  And,  firstly,  as 
to  coloiu.  I hold  that  no  decoration  can  be  con- 
sidered successful  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  colour. 
Colour  is  as  essential  to  decoration  as  are  light  and 
air  to  our  health.  What,  I ask,  is  the  main  difference 
between  oiu  large  towns  aud  those  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  ? Not  the  style  of  the  architecture 
only,  for  we  possess  as  fine  buildings,  wide  streets, 
anti  public  monuments,  as  almost  any  country  in  the 
world ; but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  lack  of  colour 
in  our  decoration,  and  the  absence  of  all  picturesque- 
ness  in  our  architecture.  As  to  the  latter  element, 
I do  not  speak  now,  but  it  is  mainly  to  advocate  the 
more  frequent  use  of  colour  in  our  buildmgs  that  I 
have  offered  to  read  tliis  paper.  We  hear  foreigners 
say  that  London  is  so  gloomy,  dirty,  and  always 
in  a state  of  fog.  We  architects  cannot  so 
much  help  the  fog,  although  I think  even  that  com- 
plaint might  be  greatly  lessened  by  more  stringent 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  consumption  of  smoke. 
Much  may  be  done  by  us,  however,  to  render  our 
streets  less  gloomy,  by  the  more  frequent  use  of 
colour,  and  thus  in  some  measure  removing  the  un- 
iimting  appearance  caused  by  our  sooty  stone 
buililiugs,  cold  gray  brick,  and  grimy  Portland 
cement  houses.  Our  climate  preveuts  us  employing 
frescoes  as  an  exterior  decoration,  but  we  have  other 
modes  of  obtaining  colour — viz.,  from  bricks,  tiles, 
terra-cotta,  aud  mosaics,  and  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  use  them  ? 

Durahility  and  Cleanliness. — I believe  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  brick  is  about  the  most 
diuable  material  that  can  be  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  also  the  only  really  fire-resisting 
material,  stone,  as  we  know,  being  apt  to  crack  and 
spUt  under  the  influence  of  great  heat.  We  have, 
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therefore,  another  inducement  for  emplojdug  ceramic 
decoration.  I would  also  say  a word  as  to  cleanli- 
ness. Good  terra-cotta  does  not  change  colour  like 
stone  or  Portland  cement,  but  always  retains  its 
brightness  of  tone,  as  we  may  see  by  the  numerous 
examples  of  terra-cotta  ornament  in  Italy,  mostly 
upwards  of  three  centuries  old,  or  by  the  more 
ancient  Roman  brickwork,  which  retains  its  colour 
almost  intact  to  the  present  day.  It  can  also  be 
easily  cleaned,  and  no  amount  of  rain,  cold,  or 
heat  can  damage  it  to  any  extent. 

Economy. — Terra-cotta  is  also,  I believe,  the 
most  economical  mode  of  decoration  (I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  elaborate  ornament),  certainly  far 
cheaper  in  every  way  than  Portland  cement  or  stone 
carving ; and  I am  sure  if  its  advantages  were  more 
generally  known,  and  its  use  more  extensively 
advocated,  the  cost  would  soon  become  much  less. 

Tiles  V.  Slates. — And  while  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  colour,  I must  lament  another  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  mode  of  building 
during  the  last  half  century ; I allude  to  the  intro- 
duction and  now  almost  exclusive  use  of  slate  as  a 
roofing  material,  in  lieu  of  tiles.  I venture  to  think 
tlus  a reason  for  genuine  regret.  The  architecture 
of  London  is  so  generallj^  cold  and  monotonous  that 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  warmth  aud  variety  of 
colour  to  be  derived  from  tiles.  No  doubt  there  are 
reasons  for  the  substitution  of  slate,  such  as  their 
cheapness  and  comparatively  light  weight,  but  these 
I cannot  consider  as  sufficient  reasons — -certainly  not 
the  latter,  it  having  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  size 
of  the  roof  tunbers,  and  consequently  to  weakness 
in  construction.  No  doubt  with  our  present  low- 
pitched  roofs  slate  is  a safer  covering  than  tiles,  but 
this  is  only  an  additional  argument  for  the  re-intro- 
duction  of  roofs  with  a higher  pitch,  that  would  be 
visible  from  below,  covered  with  the  old-fashioned 
tile. 

Ordinary  Present  Bay  Brickwork. — I cannot 
conclude  these  remarks  upon  brick  and  terra-cotta 
ornament  without  saying  a few  words  upon  the  in- 
ferior class  of  brick,  both  ■with  respect  to  colour, 
form,  and  manufacture,  that  is  now  extensively 
used  in  building  under  the  term  of  “ stock  brick- 
work.” I am  convinced  that  there  has  been  a great 
falling  off  in  this  respect  since  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  and  I fear  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  -will  not 
tend  to  improve  matters.  I think  3’ou  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  much  improvement  is  required  in  our 
brickwork,  not  only  in  the  qualitj"  and  colour  of 
the  bricks,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  lajdng  them.  No 
one  can  fail  to  notice  the  gveat  difference  between 
the  brickwork  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  and  that  of  our  time.  Of  course,  so  long 
as  the  pernicious  practice  of  using  “ facing  ” bricks 
(or  that  of  building  in  the  shortest  possible  time  'with 
the  cheapest  bricks  and  then  covering  the  whole  up 
■with  cement)  continues,  we  must  not  hope  for  much 
improvement.  M.  Griiner,  in  his  elaborate  work  on 
the  terra-cotta  decorations  of  North  Italy,  speaking 
with  regard  to  brickwork  in  England  says: — “In 
England  brick  was  in  former  daj’s  moclelled  and 
cast  into  artistic  and  ornamental  forms,  but  whether 
in  consequence  of  the  high  duty  imposed  upon  brick, 
and  the  consequent  limitation  as  to  size  and  shape, 
or  from  the  influence  of  the  contract  system  of 
building,  the  legal  English  brick  has  become  by 
degrees  the  least  durable  and  most  unsightly  in  use 
in  anj'  country,  and  has  hence  produced  that  dislike 
to  its  colour  and  material  which  proceeds  not  from 
its  intrinsic  ugliness,  brtt  from  association  of  the 
imagination  with  ideas  of  coarseness  and  meanness 
of  construction.” 

Architectural  Decoration  in  Stone. — Passing 
on  from  brick  and  terra-cotta  ornament,  let  me  now 
say  a few  words  as  to  the  various  means  qf  decora- 
tion in  stone,  marble,  granite,  &c.  I propose  dividing 
the  subject  under  two  divisions — viz.,  Sculpture  and 
Material. 

Sculpture. — This  class  of  ornament  includes  the 
decorative  treatment  of  stone,  such  as  we  see  in 
quoins,  rustications,  mouldings  of  various  degrees 
of  intricacy  and  detail,  carving  of  all  kinds  (from 
the  elaborate  detail  of  the  CorintWan  or  Composite 
capital  to  the  more  simple  and  perhaps  more  effective 
detail  of  the  thirteenth  centurj'),  and,  finalljq  the 
sculpture  of  the  human  figure  and  all  kinds  of 
animal  life. 

Quoins. — This  mode  of  ornament  should,  I think, 
be  adopted  only  under  particular  and  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  certainly  never  in  artificial  stone. 

I have  seen  instances,  and  particularly  abroad  (in 
Florence  and  Venice)  where  rusticated  quoins  and 
basements  have  been  used  most  successful!}’'  to  give 
scale  and  grandeur  to  the  architecture ; but  we  must 
remember  that  in  these  instances  the  buildings  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  stones  employed  are  also 


very  large.  I would  venture,  therefore,  to  say  that 
as  a rule  rustications  shoidd  not  be  used  except 
in  buildings  of  a large  and  important  Icharacter, 
where  the  extra-sized  stones  are  not  out  of  scale, 
nor  the  extra  labour  on  the  material  apparently 
needless  extravagance.  I would  add  that  the  use  of 
stone  quoins  on  houses  that  are.  attached  on  each 
side  is  simply  nonsensical  and  a sham. 

Mouldings. — The  employment  of  mouldings  as  a 
mode  of  architectural  decoration  dates,  I believe, 
from  the  earliest  periods,  but  I must  ask  you  to  ex- 
cuse the  historical  portion  of  the  subject,  and  allow 
me  to  draw  your  attention  solely  to  their  use  as  a 
mode  of  architectural  decoration.  Firstly,  what  is 
the  theory  of  their  use  ? Twofold,  I think — viz., 
to  get  a certain  degree  of  light  and  shade  in  parts 
where  the  architecture  would  be  bald  and  flat,  and 
secondly,  to  give  a lighter  and  more  elegant  appear- 
ance to  certain  portions  of  the  building.  Where 
should  mouldings  be  employed,  then  ? Fu-stly, 
as  a framework  to  enclose  certain  portions  of 
the  fa9ade,  as  round  windows,  pilasters,  and 
panels ; secondly,  in  large  blocks,  which,  pro- 
jecting from  the  general  face  of  the  work,  would 
otherwise  appear  heavy  and  cast  too  unbroken  a 
shadow  ; as  a framework  round  -windows  and  arches 
generally,  the  object  beingchiefly  to  more  clearly  define 
the  line  of  opening,  and  remove  what  would  otherwise 
be  a sharp  and  unpleasant  angle — a bold  moulding  with 
hollow  is  generally  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose, 
and  all  intricacy  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  being  useless 
labour,  and  in  London  only  affording  opportunity 
for  the  premature  decay  of  the  material.  The 
treatment  of  mouldings  differs  in  various  countries, 
but  I think  we  should  study  their  use  in  countries 
enjoying  a climate  more  similar  toour  own  rather  than 
in  Greece  or  Italy,  where  the  brighter  atmosphere 
and  warmer  climate  allow  more  elaboration  and 
detail.  I would  mention  an  instance  where  I venture 
to  think  that  the  use  of  intricate  and  delicate 
mouldings  on  the  exterior  has  proved  a mistake. 
I allude  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  stone  employed  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  such  an  extent  if  a bolder 
and  more  simple  treatment  of  sculpture  had  been 
adopted.  At  Henry  VII.’s  chapel,  Westminster, 
the  stonework  had  to  be  entirely  restored  some  fifty 
years  ago,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  still  able 
to  trace  the  detail  of  less  elaborate  mouldings  in 
buildings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  of  even  earlier  date.  With  respect  to  the  design 
of  mouldings,  I need  not  say  that  they  have  to  be 
specially  considered  with  respect  to  their  position, 
and  that  a base  to  a column  or  moulding  to  a string, 
which  may  suit  very  well  for  a height  of  say  10ft. 
from  the  eye,  will  have  to  be  materially  altered 
when  the  same  is  three  times  that  height;  this, 
although  the  ver}^  A 11  C of  design,  is  hardly,  I 
think,  paid  the  amount  of  attention  it  deserves. 

Carving. — Passing  on  to  more  elaborate  decora- 
tions in  stone,  let  me  say  a few  words  about  carving 
applied  as  an  exterior  ornament,  apart  from  figure 
sculptrue  ; and  before  I speak  of  the  use  of  this 
beautiful  art,  I should  like  to  say  something  as  to 
what  I consider  its  niis-use.  Carving  in  stone,  on 
account,  I suppose,  of  the  extra  cost  in  labour,  is 
confined  chiefly  to  buildings  of  a large  and  impor- 
tant character,  and  we  seldom  see  it  employed  in 
ordinary  house  building.  It  is  therefore  an  expen- 
sive luxury,  to  be  indulged  in  only  by  the 
rich,  and  those  who  would  seek  to  enjo}”  the 
same  without  the  expense  must  be  content  with 
imitations  in  that  convenient  material  stucco.  But 
is  not  the  use  of  carving  grossly  misapplied  in  the 
majority  of  instances  ? We  have  only  to  take  a 
walk  through  the  City  to  witness  the  lavish  and  in- 
judicious use  that  is  constantly  made  of  carving. 
Elaborate  stone  cornices,  with  richly-carved  brackets ; 
delicately-carved  capitals  on  polished  granite  shafts, 
which  seem  too  fragile  in  constitution  to  brave  the 
trials  of  om’  climate ; richly-carved  doorways,  with 
magnificent  consoles  and  beautiful  garlands  of 
flowers  closely  copied  from  Nature — these  are  some 
of  the  rich  architectural  luxuries  that  can  only  be 
indulged  in  by  the  few.  And  yet  I think  it  would 
be  a good  thing  for  art  if  some  heavy  tax  were  to  be 
imposed  by  Government  on  all  exterior  stone  carv- 
ing; we  might  then  see  a more  economical  and  judi- 
cious use  of  the  same,  and  perhaps  a higher  class  of 
design  and  workmanship.  I am  of  opinion  that 
carving,  as  applied  to  exterior  decoration,  should 
only  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  AU  these 
elaborately-carved  capitals,  bunches  of  flowers,  &c., 
that  we  so  constantly  see,  are  nothing  but  so  much 
waste  of  time  and  material.  How  much  money 
might  be  saved  for  interior  decoration  if  half  this 
questionable  ornament  were  abolished ! I should  like 
to  see  good  moulded  capitals  substituted  for  the 
carving,  and  terra-cotta  or  mosaics  in  other  places 
where  carving  is  now  applied.  The  only  mode  of 


carving  that  I think  applicable  for  exterior  orna- 
ment is_  flat  ornament  with  but  little  relief,  such  as 
we  see  in  Early  Classic  and  Romanesque  examples, 
and  more  particularly  for  capitals  where  there  is  any 
real  or  imaginary  weight  to  be  supportetl.  No  deep 
under-cutting  or  great  projection  should  be  allowed, 
as  any  quantity  of  beautiful  and  effective  carving 
can  be  obtained  by  using  half  the  ordinary  amount 
of  time  and  labour.  All  stone  carving,  particularly 
for  exteriors,  should  be  conventional,  and  never 
naturalesque,  as  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  even 
possible  to  copy  natural  forms  with  exactness.  And, 
finally,  let  there  be  some  meaning,  something  to 
interest  and  attract  our  attention,  in  all  ornament. 
It  would  be  better  to  omit  it  altogether  than  to  heap 
on  a lot  of  meaningless  decoration  simply  for  the 
sake  of  laying  out  so  much  money  and  getting  what 
is  termed  an  “ornamental  facade.” 

Sculpture. — These  remarks  on  carving  will  neces- 
sarily apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  use  of  sculp- 
ture. Figure  sculpture  is  a very  important  and  useful 
adjunct  to  architectural  decoration,  and  gives  great 
importance  to  a building  when  judiciously  placed 
and  properly  executed,  but  nothing  should  be  more 
carefully  avoided  than  an  injudicious  use  of  bad 
sculpture  on  the  exterior  of  a building.  I think 
that  as  a rule  figures  should  always  be  placed  in 
niches  specially  designed  for  them ; by  doing  this  we 
obtain  a certain  amount  of  protection  from  the 
weather,  a background  for  the  figures,  and  a far 
better  play  of  light  and  shade  than  if  the  figures 
were  placed  -without  apparent  thought  on  the  summit 
of  cornices,  balustrades,  porticoes,  and  pediments, 
where  they  always  look  unsafe  or  uncomfortable, 
and  if  the  figures  are  partly  nude,  wretchedly  cold 
and  unprotected,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perspective 
effect  of  sculpture  thus  placed,  which  I am  of  opinion 
is  seldom  agreeable.  We  must  all  have  noticed  the 
singular  appearance  of  the  otherwise  effective  sculp- 
tures on  the  pediments  of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  as 
viewed  from  above,  plastered  all  over  with  lead  and 
iron : this  is  a mistake  which  I think  should  never 
have  been  committed ; certainly  the  Greeks  or  the 
Mediteval  sculptors  would  never  have  made  so  gross 
a blunder. 

Coloured  Materials. — In  the  use  of  coloured 
materials,  such  as  some  of  the  sandstones,  marbles, 
and  granites,  we  have  great  scope  for  architectural 
decoration ; but  yet,  on  the  whole,  I hardly  think 
that  a judicious  use  has  been  made  of  these  materials. 
The  employment  of  marble  for  exterior  decoration 
is  perhaps  questionable,  on  account  of  the  deleterious 
character  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  expense  of  the 
material,  yet  I am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  some  of 
the  harder  marbles,  such  as  the  Carrara  and  some  from 
Sicily,  are  not  at  least  as  durable  and  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  the  London  smoke  as  some  of 
the  building  stones  so  extensively  employed.  Much 
architectural  effect  and  colour  might  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  marble  or  coloured  stone  in  conjunction 
with  brick,  somewhat  after  the  character  of  the 
well-known  facade  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice, 
or  that  of  many  of  the  buildings  of  Verona,  where 
brick  and  marble  have  been  used  in  alternate  hori- 
zontal layers,  with,  I think,  considerable  success, 
giving  much  play  of  colour  and  great  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  architecture. 

Painting. — In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a few  words 
on  the  subject  of  painting.  I mean  ordinary 
house  decoration.  Much  might  be  done,  I think,  to 
work  an  improvement  in  the  mode  adopted  in  paint- 
ing the  external  wood  and  iron  work — a matter  but 
too  often  left  to  the  indi-vidual  taste  of  the  occupier 
or  the  tradesman.  I have  noticed  many  good  de- 
signs in  a great  measure  spoilt  by  the  abominable 
way  in  which  the  painter’s  work  has  been  executed. 
In  the  first  place,  all  graining,  at  least  on  the  ex- 
terior, should  be  abolished,  and  only  flat  tints 
allowed.  A great  sa-ving  in  labour  and  expense 
wordd  be  effected,  and  another  sham  got  rid  of.  The 
doors,  if  of  deal,  should  be  painted  some  neutral  tint, 
with  the  mouldings,  perhaps,  picked  out  in  a darker 
tint  of  the  same  colour ; but  it  would  be  far  better 
to  employ  the  money  saved  by  graining  and  varnish- 
ing in  getting  a better  and  more  lasting  material 
than  deal  for  external  doors,  such  as  oak,  teak,  or 
chesnut,  which  woidd  not  require  to  be  painted  at 
all,  but  merely  coated  over  with  boiled  oil.  We 
should  thus  obtain  a far  better  effect  for  our  door- 
ways than  all  the  misplaced  art  of  the  grainer  can 
supply.  Window  frames  and  sashes  should  in- 
variably be  painted  white,  or  some  lightish  colour, 
on  the  exterior,  in  order  to  throw  up  the  black  of 
the  glass,  as  it  would  be  a great  artistic  improvement 
if  the  sashes  and  bars  could  be  of  gveater  thick- 
ness. We  may  diminish  the  number  of  divisions, 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  glass,  but  the  larger  the 
square  of  glass,  so  much  thicker  in  proportion  should 
be  the  sash  and  frame.  With  respect  to  the  iron- 
work, it  should,  I think,  be  always  painted  some 
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bright  colour,  such  as  Venetian  red  or  chocolate,  a id 
never  the  dirty  greens,  browns,  and  grays  we  see  so 
constantly  used.  1 should  like,  if  time  allowed  me, 
to  say  a few  words  with  respect  to  the  design  of  our 
domestic  ironwork,  but  the  subject  has  been  so  often 
attacked,  and  the  ease  seems  so  hopeless  of  improve- 
ment, that  I am  loth  to  trouble  you  on  the  subject 
this  evening. 

A discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  G.  11.  Red- 
grave, L.  \V.  Ridge,  Clarkson,  Elkington,  and  other 
members  took  part,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Aldridge  for  his  paper, 
the  meeting  terminated. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
present  Session  will  take  place  on  Frida}’  evening 
next,  when  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
elected,  and  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchi- 
son,  B. A.,  “ On  the  Strength  of  Materials.” 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Lecture  XXXIV. 

Dr.  G.  G.  ZERFFI  delivered  the  thirty-fourth 
lecture  of  this  course  on  Tuesday,  the  13th 
inst.,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South  Kemsington 
Museum.  After  describing  the  semi-barbarous  con- 
dition of  the  Turks  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, he  proceeded  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  Crusades,  and  described  their  effect  on  the  art  of 
Europe.  The  Crusades,  which  were  mere  effects, 
lasted  for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  lecturer 
assigned  seven  causes  which  incited  the  people  to 
enthusiasm  on  their  behalf.  Firstly,  it  was  a pre- 
valent belief  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Crusades  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
approaching.  The  people  all  believed  that  they 
would  perish  by  drowning,  and  therefore  felt  that 
they  ought  to  do  something  to  redeem  themselves. 
Secondly,  at  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  1095,  the 
Pope  decreed  that  all  sins  committed  or  to  be  com- 
mitted would  be  remitted  to  all  those  who  engaged 
in  the  Crusades.  Thirdly,  an  element  greatly  conducive 
to  the  popularity  of  the  cause  was  the  establishment, 
some  time  previously,  of  chivalry.  Chivalry  counter- 
acted the  ascetic  monastic  spirit,  and  was  reactionary 
in  its  tendencies ; it  inaugurated  a totally  different 
life  to  that  which  the  knights  had  previously  lived. 
Fourthly,  the  state  of  society  was  unsettled,  on 
account  of  the  feudal  system.  Society  was  divided 
into  foiu'  classes  or  castes — ^viz.,  monks,  knights, 
vassals,  and  villeins.  Fifthly,  the  clergy  had  some 
interest  in  furthering  the  enterprise,  because  the 
knights,  previously  to  their  departure  for  the  Holy 
Land,  invariablj'  bequeathed  all  their  property  and 
land  to  the  Church,  which  thus  became  possessed 
of  immense  resources.  Sixthly,  there  was  famine 
in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Crusades ; to  such  an  extent  was 
this  the  case  that  human  flesh  was  openly 
sold  in  the  markets  for  food.  Many  of  the  feudal 
lords,  too,  after  a manner  not  unknown  in  the 
present  day,  had  impoverished  themselves  and  lost 
their  estates  by  a species  of  gambling  or  betting  on 
the  tournaments.  This  class  joined  eagerly  in  the 
Crusades,  for  the  East  was  the  scene  of  action,  and 
the  traditionary  fabulous  w'ealth  of  the  East  seemed 
to  hold  out  to  theiu  a ready  means  of  repairing 
their  shattered  fortunes.  Seventhly,  in  the  small 
towns  the  industrial  or  artisan  population  joined  in 
the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  Crusades,  although 
this  class  did  not  itself  intend  to  go  to  the  East ; 
the  artisans  saw  that  while  the  enterprise  would 
give  a great  stimulus  to  their  industrial  pursuits,  it 
would  also  rid  them  of  the  “ loafers  ” who  were  too 
lazy  to  work.  After  alluding  to  the  legend  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  and  describing  the  general  state  of 
Europe  at  this  time,  the  lecturer  dwelt  on  the 
enormous  influence  which  the  Crusades  had  upon 
the  art  of  Europe — firstly,  by  reason  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  which  the  Church  became  the  depositary ; 
and  secondly,  the  influence  of  travel.  He  then  came 
to  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  heraldry.  As  it  was 
extremely  difficult  (in  fact,  impossible)  to  recognise 
a knight  when  his  vizor  was  down,  it  became 
necessary  that  each  knight  should  have  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  or  badge  on  his  shield  or  standard. 
In  heraldry,  the  shield  was  always  spoken  of  as 
“ the  field,”  and  its  right  and  left  sides  were  known 
respectively  as  “ dexter  ” and  “ sinister  ” sides.  This 
shield  was  apportioned  out  into  parts  of  various 
degrees  of  honour,  the  top  being  the  most  honourable 
part.  The  dexter  side  was  the  male  side,  and  the 
sinister  side  the  female  side.  The  top  of  the  shield 
was  known  as  the  “ chief,”  the  central  point  of  the 
shield  w'as  known  as  the  nombril  point ; the  bottom 
part  of  the  shield  was  called  the  base.  The  “ ordi- 
naries,” or  lines  dividing  the  different  parts  of  the 
shield,  were  principally  the  following: — Engrailed, 


invected,  wavy,  nebuly,  embattled,  raguly,  indented, 
cadency,  and  dovetail.  There  were  two  metals, 
gold  (or)  and  silver  (arr/ent),  which  also  represented 
yellow  and  white.  Gules  was  red,  azure  blue,  vert 
green,  and  sable  black.  Satujuinc,  taioney,  or 
orange,  were  dishonourable  colours  in  heraldry.  The 
lecturer  entered  very  fully  into  the  subject,  and 
showed,  in  conclusion,  that  to  be  a good  herald  a 
man  must  be  intimate  with  all  the  sciences,  such  as 
astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  &c.,  which  were  all  laid 
under  contribution  in  heraldry. 

Lecture  XXXV. 

In  his  thirty-fifth  lecture,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon last.  Dr.  Zerffi  resumed  the  subject  of 
heraldry,  which,  he  said,  was  really  part  and 
parcel  of  Gothicism,  although  it  had  received  its 
fullest  development  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
The  important  part  played  by  heraldic  devices  in 
architectural  decoration  was  well  known.  There  was 
a whole  row  of  shields  on  the  faijade  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Florence.  Heraldry,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  although  that  which 
we  now  knew  as  heraldry  only  dated  from  Norman 
times.  Xenophon  said  that  the  Medean  Kings  used 
to  have  golden  eagles  on  their  shields.  Suetonius  says 
that  Domitian  had  a golden  beard  on  his  shield.  The 
oldest  tomb  with  arms  upon  it  is  of  eleventh  century  in 
date  (1010),  and  this  is  at  Ratisbon.  The  shield  of 
Achilles,  so  powerfully  and  minutely  described  by 
Homer,  though  full  of  figures,  was  not,  properly 
speaking,  heraldic  ; neither  were  the  shields  described 
by  yEschylus.  There  were  many  traces  of  such 
shields,  though  of  course  less  elaborate,  found  in  the 
catacombs  at  Rome,  and  also  in  Judea,  China, 
Blexico,  and  elsewhere.  But  there  were  marked 
differences  between  the  heraldry  of  the  ancients 
and  that  of  the  moderns.  The  principal  difference 
was,  that  in  ancient  times  colours  were  altogether 
unimportant,  but  colour  in  Mediicval  times  formed 
the  most  important  part  of  heraldry.  The  de- 
vices of  the  ancients  were  most  commonly 
in  metal,  and  in  relief,  not  flat.  Ancient  heraldry 
(as  distinguished  from  modern  or  Mediajval 
heraldry)  had  no  ordinaries.  The  principal  duties 
of  heraldry  are : firstly,  blazoning,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  heraldic  figures,  devices,  and  composi- 
tions. Next  comes  marshalling,  which  affects  the 
arrangement  of  the  heraldic  compositions ; the  third 
duty  of  heraldry  is  that  of  charging.  The  shields 
have  varied  in  shape  in  different  periods.  Norman 
shields  were  long  and  tapering  ; plenty  of  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  Church.  To  these 
succeeded  shields  almost  triangular  in  shape, 
especially  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
century.  Percy’s  monument  in  Beverly  Minster 
finely  illustrates  this  kind  of  shield.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  shields  were  shortened  almost  into  a 
square  ; these  shields  had  a kind  of  notch  cut  in 
them  for  the  lance  to  rest  in  ; this  notch  was  called 
the  bouche,  or  mouth.  In  the  fine  trussed  timber 
roof  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall  there  are  carved  such 
shields,  the  “ mouths  ” having  been  made  to  corres- 
pond with  one  another  for  the  sake  of  symmetr}’, 
those  in  the  shields  on  one  side  of  the  hall  being  on 
the  dexter  side,  while  those  in  the  shields  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  are  on  the  sinister 
side.  In  the  representation  of  heraldic  devices 
by  engraving,  and  without  the  use  of  colour, 
the  colours  are  represented  by  different  kinds  of 
“ hatching  ” or  lines.  Gules  (red)  is  represented  by 
vertical  lines ; azure  (blue)  by  horizontal  lines ; 
sable  (black),  by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  ; vert 
(green),  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  to  the 
sinister  side  of  the  shield,  and  so  on.  The  “ fields  ” 
were  of  various  shapes,  such  as  the  lozenge,  harry 
(divided  into  a number  of  bars),  paley  (divided  into 
a number  of  pales) ; barr}’-bendy,  paley-bendy,  &c. 
Animate  and  inanimate  objects  were  used  to  a very 
great  extent  as  charges,  men  being  employed  onh’  as 
supporters,  except  in  some  exceptional  instances,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  episcopal  seals  of  Salisbury  and 
Winchester. 

In  the  .second  part  of  this  lecture.  Dr.  Zerffi  took 
up  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture.  He  said  that 
there  was  a great  number  of  what  might  fairly  be 
called  sects  amongst  the  admirers  and  adapters  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Some  were  for  English  Gothic, 
others  for  German,  and  more  for  French,  while 
Italian  and  Spanish  Gothic  had  also  their  devotees. 
If,  however,  the  Gothic  architectural  works  of  the 
various  European  countries  was  closely  studied,  it 
would  be  seen  that  national  peculiarities  and  charac- 
teristic were  comparatively  trifling;  the  life  and 
soul  of  Gothic  architecture  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  a religious,  an  ecclesiastical  architecture.  In 
all  the  countries  in  which  it  flourished,  the  same 
religious  beliefs  were  shared  in  common,  and  as  the 
ecclesiastics  were  themselves  the  architects,  spoke 
one  common  tongue,  and  were  somewhat  migratory 
in  their  habits,  any  great  differences  between  the 


structures  of  any  two  countries  was  not  to  be 
looked  for,  In  England,  Norwich,  Canterbury, 
Durham,  York,  and  Glasgow,  compared  well  with 
such  French  cathedrals  as  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
Amiens,  Ouen,  &c.  In  fact,  any  one  wishing  to  get 
an  accurate  idea  of  Gothic  architecture  as  a whole, 
should  study  those  buildings,  together  with  such 
buildings  as  Cologne,  Strasburg,  S.  Stephen’s  Vienna, 
Segovia,  Toledo,  Burgos,  Pisa,  S.  Mark’s  Venice, 
&c.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  lecture.  Dr. 
Zerffi  pointed  out  the  books  which  the  student  of 
Gothic  art  could  best  stud}'. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  S.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL.  * 

IN  the  form  of  a letter  addressed  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  completion  of 
S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  kir.  Street  offers  his  views  on 
the  subject.  The  principle  from  which  he  starts  is 
one  winch  we  have  before  laid  down,f  and  to  which 
every  one  will  agree — viz.,  that  restoration  or  comple- 
tion ought  not  to  involve  any  departure  from  what 
the  architect  conceivably  or  probably  would  have  done 
himself,  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity,  unless  a 
rigid  adherence  to  his  intentions  would  destroy  or 
mar  the  purpose  for  which  his  building  was  erected 
and  is  still  used.  But  while  the  architectural  detail 
of  the  fabric  should  not  be  touched  by  the  restorer, 
a greater  liberty  may  with  propriety  be  claimed  in 
dealing  with  such  internal  arrangements  (of  furni- 
ture and  the  like)  as  may  better  fit  it  for  its  purpose. 

Is  it  then  possible,  asks’ Mr.  Street,  to  do  much  in 
the  way  of  applying  decoration  to  the  walls  of  S. 
Paul’s  without  wholly  altering  the  architectural 
character  of  the  interior  ? or  if  success  in  such  a 
work  is  attainable,  is  it  not  so  only  by  putting  on 
such  decorations  as  Wren  himself  would  have 
applied  ? If  such  a cause  were  possible — of  the  con- 
trary of  wliich  Mr.  Street  is  convinced — ^he  is  still  of 
opinion  that  its  result  would  be  disappointing  to  all 
possessed  of  any  artistic  feeling.  He  therefore 
advises  that  the  walls  should  be  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  they  were  left  by  the  architect,  by  being 
cleansed  of  dirt  and  whitewash,  and  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  building  which  were  from  the  first 
plastered  — and  those  only  — should  be  treated 
delicately  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  natural 
colour  of  the  stone- work  in  the  walls,  piers,  and 
arches  about  them,  and  that  they  should  be  deco- 
rated with  care  to  avoid  any  contrast  of  a -siolent 
kind  with  the  character  of  the  architectural  work. 

As  an  example  of  the  treatment  recommended,  Mr. 
Street  instances  the  series  of  figures  in  mosaic,  clothed 
in  white,  and  on  a gold  background,  which  lines  the 
side  walls  above  the  arcades  in  the  chureh  of  S. 
Apolinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna. 

But  the  great  work,  and  “ one  fully  equal  to 
the  exhaustion  of  all  the  funds  that  will  be  sub- 
scribed, may  all  be  done  on  the  floor  itself  of 
the  church,  without  interfering  at  all  with  Sir 
Christopher’s  work  on  the  walls,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  that  no  foreigner  shall 
again  enter  its  doors  only  to  bewail  the  stingi- 
ness and  apathy  of  the  people  of  London  and  Church 
of  England.”  In  a few  words  Mr.  Street  proposes 
to  make  permanent  provision  for  two  kinds  of  con- 
gregation. To  retain  the  choir  as  at  present,  but  to 
erect  a second  altar  and  second  choir  under  the 
dome  for  use  on  Sundays  and  Festivals.  The 
religious  reasons  for  such  an  arrangement  are  un- 
answerable ; as  things  are  at  present,  a worshipper 
under  the  dome  cannot  see  the  altar,  can  scarcely 
hear  the  priests  or  choir,  and  almost  inevitably  lacks 
the  courage  to  add  his  voice  to  theirs  in  the  services. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  from  this  point  of 
view  Itir.  Street  has  a strong  case.  With  regard  to 
the  architectural  merits  of  his  plan,  he  speaks  as 
follows : — 

“ If  I regard  the  question  from  its  architectural 
side,  I can  conceive  nothing  more  magnificent  than 
the  resnlt  which  might  be  achieved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  alternative  plan  which  I propose.  I should 
put  a noble  altar  under  the  dome,  raised  on  steps, 
and  covered  by  a stately  and  magnificent  baldachin 
or  canopy.  In  front  and  on  either  side  should  be 
the  seats  for  the  clergy  and  choir,  and  round  them 
marble  choir-screens  of  moderate  height,  and  covered 
with  any  amount  of  delicate  and  costly  work  in 
mosaic  or  sculptured  bas-relief.  To  those  who 
know  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  the  arrangement 
of  the  choir  under  the  dome  there  will  be  the  most 
apt  illustration  of  the  arrangement  which  I pro- 
pose. Such  a choir  would,  by  itself,  eat  up  no  small 
portion  of  the  funds  already  at  your  disposal,  and 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  too  beautiful  or 
too  ornate.  It  would  redeem  the  whole  church 
from  the  charge  of  meanness,  just  as  Orcagna’s 
shrine  and  baldachin  in  Or  San  Michele  redeem 
its  poor  and  uncared-for  walls.  It  would  in  no 
way  whatever  interfere  with  the  original  fabric  of 
the  cathedral,  which  would  remain  in  its  solemn 
simplicity  of  size  and  chiaroscuro  a fitting  cover  to 
She  central  shrine  within. 

“ Such  a baldachin  as  I propose  might  be  largely 
of  metal,  or  might  be  sculptured  in  marble.  The 
shafts  which  carry  it  might  vie  with  those  of  S. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  and  give  us  illustrations  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  History  ; whilst  the  retable 
behind  the  altar  itself  might  be  of  subjects  in  silver 
and  enamel,  in  rivalry  with  that  of  Pistoia ; and 
the  mosaicist  might  find  his  employment  on  the 
roof  and  groining  of  the  canopy.  The  pavements 
throughout  the  whole  church  might  well  be  taken 
up  and  replaced  with  mosaic  pavements,  like  those 
of  S.  Mark’s,  and  the  small  and  plain  pulpit  might 
give  place  to  one  on  a larger  scale,  and  covered 
with  sculpture  in  the  fashion  of  those  at  Pisa, 
Pistoia,  and  Prato ; in  all  cases  with  such  modi- 
fications as  the  style  of  the  church  requires. 

“ With  walls  cleaned  throughout  of  all  whitewash 
and  dirt,  and  revealing  the  honest  and  worthy 
materials  of  which  they  are  built,  with  the  choir 
restored  to  its  original  arrangement,  with  such 
gorgeous  furniture  under  the  dome,  and  with  a 
noble  pavement  throughout  the  whole  church,  no 
violence  whatever  would  have  been  done  to  any  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  work,  and  yet  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  church  would  impress  every  one  who 
entered  it  with  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  its 
fittings. 

•‘It  remains  to  see  how  far  such  a scheme  could 
be  carried  out  without  damage  to  the  original  pro- 
visions made  by  Wren  for  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  whole  congregational  requirements  of  the 
church  in  his  time.  For  my  own  part,  I would 
religiously  preserve  here  whatever  he  did.  It  has 
throughout,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  impress  of  his 
hand,  and  the  mark  of  his  period  in  our  history. 
It  may  be  retained  without  loss  to  religion,  and 
with  much  gain  to  the  building.  It  can  only  be 
altered  or  destroyed  by  men  who  do  not  really 
carry  into  deeds  the  principles  of  reverence  for 
Wren’s  work  with  which  they  set  out.  The  position 
of  the  organ  is  the  first  point  to  be  considered. 
Now,  as  to  this,  I have  always  heard  that  Wren 
was  very  careful.  He  acquiesced  in  Father  Smith’s 
determination  that  the  organ  should  occupy  the 
place  in  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  its  tones  produce 
their  greatest  effect.  But  he  limited  the  size  of  the 
instrument  most  carefully,  leaving  enough  space 
around  and  above  it  to  allow  of  suggestions  at  least 
of  a distant  view,  and  so  creating  that  mystery  of 
things  half  seen,  which,  as  students  of  Medireval  art 
well  knew,  was  the  secret  of  so  many  of  its  greatest 
successes.  I would,  therefore,  most  strongly  urge 
upon  you  the  restoration  of  the  organ  to  its  old 
place,  on  a screen  between  the  dome  and  the  choir, 
as  a sine  qua  non,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  ignore 
what  Wren  himself  did.  Such  a position  would,  I 
believe,  be  equally  useful  for  the  choir  proper  and 
for  the  choir  which  I propose  to  form  under  the 
dome,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty^  whatever  in 
placing  it  above  the  dome  baldachin,  seeing  that 
this  would  be  some  distance  to  the  west  of  it. 

“ I see  that  something  has  been  said  about  dividing 
the  organ  in  two  parts.  Now  this  was  not  Wren’s 
arrangement.  It  is  not  an  old  arrangement ; and, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  is  not  a convenient  one. 
Where  two  organs  are  used  abroad — as,  e.g.  in 
Toledo  Cathedral — they  are  usually,  if  not  always, 
two  distinct  instruments,  played  by^  two  organists. 
And  where  it  is  possible,  no  doubt  an  organ  speaks 
better  if  open  on  all  sides  than  if  backed  by'  a wall. 
The  entrance  to  the  ^choir  would  be,  as  before,  in 
the  centre,  east  of  the  marble  screens  of  the  dome 
choir. 

“ The  other  most  important  point  is  the  position  of 
the  pulpit.  The  present  position  is  not  bad,  but 
would  become  unsuitable  if  a choir  w'ere  formed 
under  the  dome  ; and  I think  that  in  that  case  the 
best  position  for  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  a grand 
ambon,  against  the  screen  round  the  choir  stalls 
under  the  dome.  From  this  point  the  preacher 
would  command  the  dome,  nave,  and  transepts,  as 
far  as  they  are  within  reach  of  his  voice,  and  would 
be  able  to  address  himself  to  at  least  as  many 
hearers  as  he  can  at  present.  In  all  other  respects 
his  hearers  would  be  much  better  off  than  now. 
They  would  have  the  choir  in  their  very  midst; 
and  the  time  might  come  when,  at  least  on  great 
festivals,  a devout  crowd  might  be  found  kneeling 
before  the  alter  under  the  dome,  and  joining  in  the 
mysteries  celebrated  at  it,  instead  of  contenting 
themselves,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  their  diocese, 


with  never  being  present  at  any  but  the  evening 
services. 

“ On  one  other  point  I will  say  but  a few  words 
before  I close  this  already  too  long  letter.  And 
this  is  as  to  the  decoration  of  the  windows.  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  windows  at  present  are  a 
disgrace,  and  I cannot  see  that  the  introduction  of 
colour  in  them  would  in  any  way  whatever  alter 
the  lines  or  effects  of  the  building.  A spot  of  light 
in  a building  is  about  as  much  marked  in  its  effect 
as  is  a spot  of  light  tinged  with  colour.  And  I 
would  only'  suggest  that  the  model  taken  in  the 
sty'le  of  glass  should  be  the  exquisite  French  work 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  of  which 
so  much  still  remains,  and  of  which  the  most 
marked  features  are  delicacy'  of  drawing  and  pre- 
dominance of  white,  with  very  small  portions  of 
coloured  background.” 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  last  ordinary'  general  meeting  of  the  Roy'al 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  Session 
1870-71,  took  place  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  No. 
9,  Conduit-street,  the  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
in  the  chair.  Some  special  private  business  having 
been  discussed,  it  was  announced  that  the  President 
had  presented  a fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
painted  by'  Mr.  Phillip.  The  wish  having  been  from 
time  to  time  expressed  that  a collection  of  portraits 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Institute 
should  be  formed,  the  President,  on  hearing  that  this 
portrait  was  for  sale,  at  once  secured  it  for  the 
Institute,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  what  may  ultimately'  be  a very  complete 
and  interesting  portrait  gallery'.  The  thanks  of  the 
Institute  were  awarded  by  acclamation  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  Fowler  informed  the  meeting  that  the  six- 
teenth annual  Conference  of  German  architects 
would  be  held  about  the  middle  of  September  next 
at  Carlsriihe. 

The  following  members  were  then  balloted  for 
and  declared  duly'  elected: — As  Fellow,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Dennison  (Associate),  of  33,  King-street,  Cheap- 
side  ; and  as  Associates : Mr.  A.  B.  Denton,  of  22, 
Whitehall-place,  S.W.  ; Mr.  F.  Haslam,  of  Henley- 
on-Thames;  and  Mr.  Mortimer  H.  Linklater,  of 
Market-road,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  Fellow,  of  Lan- 
caster, then  gave  a lecture 

ON  CISTERCIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  his  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  Sharpe  said  that 
in  1832  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  a Travelling 
Fellowship  in  connection  with  his  University  (Cam- 
bridge), and  betook  advantage  of  that  circumstance 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  church 
architecture,  especially  that  of  the  Cistercian  order 
of  monks.  He  visited  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Cistercian  abbeys  of  France  and  Germany',  and  after- 
wards those  of  this  country',  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  he  had  consented  to 
state,  to  the  best  of  his  ability',  the  result  of  his 
observations  in  this  particular  branch  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture.  The  Cistercian  monks,  he  stated, 
were  an  offshoot  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  and 
originated  in  the  eleventh  century'  in  a kind  of  reac- 
tion amongst  some  of  them,  who  grieved  over  the 
laxity  of  their  order.  These  reactionists  founded  a 
monastery  in  1092,  in  which  they  lived  under  more 
stringent  rules.  It  was  to  S.  Bernard,  however, 
that  the  vast  majority'  of  Cistercian  monasteries 
owed  their  foundation.  In  1170,  however,  the  former 
laxity  of  discipline  and  rule  crept  in,  and  showed 
itself  as  much  in  the  style  of  their  buildings  as  in 
their  mode  of  life.  As  many'  as  twelve  hundred 
abbeys  or  religious  houses  were  founded  by  or  under 
the  auspices  of  S.  Bernard,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  there  were  as  many  as  3,200  dependen- 
cies of  S.  Ceto.  Particularly'  noticeable  was  the 
remarkable  uniformity'  in  the  style  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  the 
only  variations  being  such  as  were  necessitated  by' 
local  or  other  causes,  such  as  differences  in  the 
materials  available.  Mr.  Sharpe  expressed  himself 
as  feeling  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
in  so  short  an  imterval  as  could  then  be  devoted  to 
his  remarks,  for  the  study  of  Cistercian  architecture 
opened  up  a wide  and  rich  field  for  investi- 
gation by  the  lovers  of  their  art.  There  were 
exhibited  on  the  walls,  in  illustration  of  his 
remarks,  ground  plans  of  eighteen  of  the  Cis- 
tercian abbey's,  which  were  in  the  best  state  of  pre- 
servation ; but  this  number,  it  was  intimated,  did  not 
represent  the  one-hundredth  of  those  abbeys  which 
only  now  existed  in  a fragmentary  condition.  In 
the  selection  of  their  sites  the  Cistercians  always 
chose  the  valleys,  in  order  to  secure  retirement  and 
seclusion  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  There  might 


be  instances  to  the  contrary',  but  they  were  excep- 
tional, for  valley's  were  chosen  wherever  possible  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances.  They  never  built  any 
of  their  abbey's  in  towns.  The  statutes  of  the  order 
contained  no  special  directions  as  to  the  amount  of 
decoration  which  each  building  should  receive.  Mr. 
Sharpe  then  proceeded  to  point  out  and  explain,  by  the 
aid  of  the  maps  and  plans  upon  the  walls,  the  varioms 
departments  of  the  monastic  buildings,  and  the  use.s 
to  which  they'  were  devoted.  This  j)art  of  his  re- 
marks is  necessarily'  omitted,  as  being  unintelligible 
without  the  plans  to  refer  to.  From  many  peculiarities, 
structural  and  otherwise,  Mr.  Sharpe  said  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cistercian  monks, 
during  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  an 
order,  lived  almost  in  the  open  air,  all  the  windows 
being  without  glass ; but  towards  the  fourteenth 
century  they  built  up  the  window  openings,  and  had 
fire-places  built  in.  They  made  considerable  use  of 
the  pointed  arch,  but  rarely  employed  it  except 
where  the  necessities  of  construction  absolutely 
required  it,  using  the  round  arch  for  all  ornamental 
or  purely  decorative  features,  such  as  arcading, 
&c.  Mr.  Sharpe  referred  to  Rievaulx  Abbey 
as  being  a most  beautiful  example  of  Cisterciau 
architecture,  and  one  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student;  in  point  of  fact,  many 
architects  who  considered  themselv'es  full-fledged 
would  do  well  to  study  closely  these  Cistercian 
abbeys;  those  gentlemen  especially  who  were  so 
extremely  fond  of  florid  ornamentation  might  learn 
a valuable  lesson  or  two  from  such  buildings  as 
Rievaulx.  There  was  no  tracery  used  in  the  win- 
dows. By'land  Abbey  was  spoken  of  by'  the  lecturer 
as  remarkable  for  purity',  simplicity,  and  dignity. 
Fontenoy  Abbey,  the  earliest  Cistercian  erection  in 
France,  was  stated  to  be  now  devoted  to  secular 
purposes.  After  some  further  explanations  of  the 
drawings  and  plans  on  the  waO,  Mr.  Sharpe  brought 
his  remarks  to  a close. 

The  President,  having  complimented  Mr.  Sharpe 
upon  his  interesting  paper,  called  upon  Mr.  Street 
to  make  some  observations. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.,  said  that  the  study 
of  Cistercian  architecture  was  an  extremely  interest- 
ing one,  inasmuch  as  in  the  erections  of  the  Cister- 
cians was  clearly  to  be  traced  the  influence  of  their 
rules  (which  were  very  strict).  The  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  severity  of  their  rules  led  them  to  avoid 
display  in  ornament,  sculpture,  and  figures,  and 
even  figures  in  stained  glass,  the  only  exception  to 
this  being,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  a painted  rood- 
screen.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  order’s  existence 
the  human  figure  was  not  represented  at  all.  The 
study  of  the  works  of  the  Cistercians  brought  one 
back  to  true  principles'of  art,  as  nothing  was  dono 
for  ornament  merely,  the  construction  being  orna- 
mental of  itself.  The  abbeys  of  the  Cistercians 
were  equal  in  artistic  merit  to  the  best  Greek 
temples,  and  architects  could  not  study'  any'- 
thing  better.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  York- 
shire abbeys.  Any  architect  who  would  work  out 
the  detaOs  of  these  abbeys  would  be  amply  rewarded 
for  his  pains.  S.  Ceto  Abbey  was,  he  (Mr.  Street) 
believed,  quite  destroy'ed.  He  had  been  greatly' 
struck  with  the  ignorance  prevalent  among  English 
architects  as  to  the  Scotch  abbeys.  Those  at  Melrose 
and  Jedburgh,  for  example,  were  very  beautiful. 
Some  of  the  features  described  by'  Mr.  Sharpe  as 
peculiar  to  Cistercian  abbeys  were  to  be  found  in 
Benedictine  buildings,  such  as  the  triple  entrance. 
The  mouldings  of  the  Cistercians  were  very'  beauti- 
ful, and  this  suggested  the  remark  that  architects 
who  could  design  good  mouldings  should  not  go  and 
get  somebody  to  put  bad  carving  about  their  work. 
The  works  of  the  Cistercians  were  grand  in  their 
severe  simplicity,  contrasting  all  the  more  markedly 
with  the  meretricious  productions  of  the  present 
day.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sharpe  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  seconded  the  proposal,  and 
after  adverting  to  the  great  labour  which  had  been 
entailed  on  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  and  draivings  illustrative  of  the  paper,  com- 
mended the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  Welsh 
abbeys,  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  was  quite  time 
some  of  them  were  restored. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  particularly'  impressed 
upon  the  students  and  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession (of  whom  there  was  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance) the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  them 
from  the  diligent  study  of  theee  beautiful  Cister- 
cian abbeys.  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Street  as  to 
the  beauty  of  the  mouldings  of  the  Cistercian  erec- 
tions. Some  at  Rievaulx  were  as  fine  specimens  of 
mouldings  as  human  hand  could  work.  It  was  too 
much  the  practice  now-a-days  to  go  abroad  to  pick 
up  “ a nice  little  bit,”  passing  over  the  beautiful 
ruins  which  were  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
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their  moulcUngs,  these  abbeys  were  remarkable  for 
sound  construction,  and,  in  fact,  for  everything  else 
that  was  common  sense.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sharpe. 

After  a few  observations  by  Mr.  William  White, 
Fellow,  and  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  F.S.A.,  the  vote 
of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Sharpe. 
Mr.  Sharpe  having  briefly  replied. 

The  President  announced  that  that  meeting  was 
the  last  of  the  somewhat  eventful  session  (as  re- 
garded the  administration  of  the  Institute)  of 
1870-71. 

STRICTURES  ON  “ A MILLION  BLUNDERS.” 
By  Solomon  Set-square. 

The  generally  intelligent  daily  press  is  well 
known  to  be  liable  to  occasional  sbps  on  techni- 
cal questions ; and  on  hardly  any  so  liable  to  be 
misled  as  on  the  topic  of  building.  Every  one 
thinks  himself  capable  of  discerning  what  is  good 
or  bad  in  building,  or  what  is  good  or  bad 
in  architecture.  We  have  given  our  readers 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  past  fortnight  a 
series  of  letters  entitled  “ A Million  Blunders,”  show- 
ing how  ignorant  of  building,  and  notably  of  house- 
building, are  builders  in  general,  and  cockney  house- 
builders in  particular.  For  our  own  part,  we  have, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  no  special  affection  for 
London  house-builders.  They  are  scarcely  ever 
architects,  or  even  buikling  contractors ; but  we  are 
not  quite  prepared  to  treat  even  the  speculating 
builder  with  the  abuse  and  virtuous  indignation 
lavished  on  him  in  the  effusions  of  Mr.  Charles 
Reade,  whoever  he  may  be. 

According  to  tins  gentleman,  a builder  or  a building 
artificer  of  any  kind  is  a very  depraved  and  God- 
forsaken individual  indeed.  He  is  throughout  the 
whole  of  “A  Million  Blunders”  held  up  to  public 
scorn  as  the  “ Curse  op  Families  !”  not  in  our 
capitals,  good  reader,  but  in  those  of  our  contem- 
porary, who,  in  his  profuse  loan  of  them,  seems  to 
our  soberer  selves  to  have  “ put  too  fine  a point”  on 
Mr.  Reade’s  objurgations.  Our  old  friend,  the  specu- 
lating huildcr,  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience — in 
fact,  we  give  him  up  altogether  if  it  comes  to  making 
liim  a hero  or  a model  of  anything  imitable ; but  we 
decline  altogether  to  join  in  Mr.  Reade’s  condemna- 
tion of  him  in  this  style ; and  in  capitals  too  ! Here 
is  what  he  says  about  lintels : we  reaUy  had  no 
idea  till  we  came  upon  Mr.  Reade  and  his  “ IMillion 
Blunders,”  that  lintels  were  .such  very  execrable 
things,  used,  as  the3’’  generally  arc,  with  incom- 
bustible relieving  arches: — “ All  doors  and  doorways 
ought  to  be  arched,  for  two  reasons — first,  the  arch 
is  incombustible,  the  lintel  and  breast-summer  are 
combustible ; secondly,  the  arch,  and  arched  door, 
are  beautiful ; the  square  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
square  door  are  hideous.” 

“AW  doors  and  doorways  ought  to  be  arched,” 
says  Mr.  Reade,  solving  in  a trice  (a  fa  Dr.  Sangrado) 
a question  whose  solution  an  educated  architect 
would  say  depended,  both  structurally  and  aestheti- 
cally, upon  circumstances.  Mr.  Reade  would  find, 
too,  that  the  [squareness  or  roundness  of  his  door- 
Tvays  was  a grave  question  of  finance  on  a plot  of 
leasehold  ground  ; and  then  (shade  of  Pericles!)  what 
are  we  to  say  of  his  dictum,  “the  square  hole  in 
the  wall,  and  square  door  are  hideous  ” (!) 

He  is  exceedingl3^  severe  upon  ceilings,  or  as  he 
invariably  spells  them,  “cielings,”  and  upon  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  “ casements,”  but  which  we  call 
sashes. 

Mr.  Reade  is  evidentl3‘  not  an  architect,  nor  3’et  a 
builder,  nor  indeed  a practical  “ curse  of  families” 
of  aii3^  kind,  or  he  would  know  how  to  spell  “ ceiling  ” 
correctly ; and  would  hardly  commit  such  a blunder 
as  to  term  a sash  a “ casement.”  With  all  deference 
to  Mr.  Reade,  there  is  nothing  particularly  unscientific 
in  a sash  window.  If  he  had  said  it  is  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  French  casement  he  advocates,  we 
should  have  agreed  with  him.  He  does  not  com- 
mend the  hinged  casement  on  the  score  of  superior 
beauty,  but  of  greater  convenience,  and — wonderful 
to  say — greater  immunity  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluence (!)  Is  Mr.  Reade  not  aware  that  even  the 
French  architects  commend  the  fenetres  d V Anglais 
ala  guillotine  on  the  score  of  mere  convenience; 
and  that,  as  a rule,  French  casements  in  England 
are  abnost  impracticable,  owing  to  the  semi-impossi- 
bility of  making  them  weather-tight  when  closed, 
and  their  liability  to  iujur3’  from  high  winds  when 
open,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difticult3'  of  adapting 
them  to  the  convenient  disposal  of  inside  curtains  ? 
To  talk  about  what  he  terms  “ the  one  rational 
window  on  earth ” not  being  “at  the  mercy  of  the 
atmosphere,”  is  an  absurdity. 


Speaking  of  the  staircase,  Mr.  Reade  observes  : — 
“ Furniture  mounting  the  narrow  stairs  dents  the 
wall  and  scratches  it ; sloppy  housemaids  paw  it  as 
they  pass,  and  their  dirty  gowns,  distended  by 
crinoline,  defile  it.  . . . The  cure  to  this  curse  is 
chunam  ; or  encaustic  tiles,  set  five  feet  high  all  up 
the  stairs.  That  costs  money ! Granted ; but  the 
life  of  a house  is  not  the  life  of  a butterfl3'.” 
“ Furniture  dents  the  wall  ” is  a somewhat  hazy 
expression  ; as  haz3’',  we  fear,  as  the  writer’s  power 
of  distinguishing  a wall  from  a partition.  The 
“chunam,”  or  encaustic  tile  suggestion,  will  scarcely 
commend  itself  to  speculating  builders,  too  well 
aware,  of  what  the  writer  seems  quite  unconscious, 
that,  with  very  slight  hyperbole,  the  life  of  a London 
house  really  is  “the  life  of  a butterfly.”  It  is 
indeed  much  too  ephemeral  a structure  to  waste 
purpose-made  encaustic  tiles  upon — that  is  to  say,  as 
a paying  investment ; and  if  Mr.  Reade  cannot 
make  suggestions  that  will  pay,  we  can  tell  him  it  is 
bootless  to  write  about  town  dwelling-houses,  ’IVhat, 
for  example,  will  au3'  house  builder — be  he  even  a 
Kelk  or  a Cubitt — think  of  such  a suggestion  as  the 
following  ? For  our  own  part,  rather  than  adopt  it 
(with  coals  in  frost  at  say  fift3'-five  shillings  a ton), 
we’ll  boldl3’’  “go  in”  for  Mr.  Moule  and  his  earth 
closet  s3'stem  at  once.  Fires  kept  up  all  night  long, 
as  to  be  of  use  thc3^  must  be,  are  really  articles  de 
luxe  we  stand  aghast  at.  “ The  water-closet  has  no 
fire-place.  That  is  a blunder.  Every  year  we  have 
a few  da3^s’  hard  frost,  and  then,  without  a fire  in 
the  water-closet,  the  water  in  the  pan  freezes,  the 
machinery  is  jammed,  and  the  whole  famll3^  endure 
a degree  of  discomfort,  and  even  of  degradation, 
because  the  builder  builds  in  summer  and  forgets 
there  is  such  a thing  as  winter.”  Our  readers  will 
smile  at  this  gentleman’s  peculiar  notions  as  to 
wooden  floors,  sloping  roofs,  and  fire-escapes  (see  the 
two  last  numbers  of  the  Building  News). 

As  to  the  wooden  floors,  we  leave  the  sluicing  of 
bed-rooms  with  buckets  of  water  to  speak  for 
itself.  As  to  the  “ conical”  (or  sloping)  roof  it  is, 
we  Tear,  incurable  if,  as  our  sapient  critic  insists, 
we  are  to  get  rid  of  “ the  maddest  of  all  ceilings 
(or  cielings),"  by  introducing  over  our  bed-rooms 
the  open-timbered  roof  and  “ a great  man3'  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  breathe.”  The  writer  seems  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  use  of  ceilings  to  exclude  sound, 
cold,  and  heat.  Let  an3'one  fanc3^  the  outhouse 
effect  of  an  open-timbered  roof  to  the  bed-rooms  of 
an  ordinary  street  house. 

“ The  conical  roof,”  sa3’s  Mr.  Reade,  “ presses 
laterall3’'  against  the  walls.”  What ! In  an  ordi- 
nary London  dwelling-house  ? We  were  under  the 
impression  that,  in  ninety-nine  town  houses  in  a 
hundred,  the  walls  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  pressure  of  the  roof,  which  rests,  not  on 
them,  but  on  wretched  framed  gutter-plates  of 
timber,  extenchng  from  front  to  back  of  the  build- 
ing, supported  on  tiers  of  transverse  quarter- parti- 
tions, themselves  resting  upon  overloaded  wooden 
joists,  running  parallel  to  the  gutter-plate ; and 
these  in  their  turn  on  other  partitions  similarly 
borne  up,  and  so  on,  down  into  the  basement  stor3'. 

We  heartil3'  S3'mpathise  with  Mr.  Reade  in  all  he 
says  subsequently  about  the  inaccessible  trap-door 
in  the  roof,  with  its  rusty^  bolt ; but,  for  all  that, 
we  shrewdly'  suspect  that  he  has  himself  never 
essayed  to  pass  through  it,  and  to  look  at,  what  he 
so  incorrectly  describes,  the  real  London  dwelling- 
house  roof.  Truly 

“ Tis  a pity  when  charming  women 
Talk  of  things  which  they  don’t  understand,” 
and  the  same  may  really  be  said  of  mere  theorists, 
like  our  sensational  critic  of  the  “curse  of  fami- 
lies,” who  vTites  on  a subject  of  which  it  is  quite 
evident  he  has  no  practical  knowledge.  He  ivrites, 
amateur  as  he  is,  to  amateurs ; and  possibly  to  their 
entire  satisfaction. 


Fatal  Fall  of  a Wall  at  Pla'mouth. — For 
some  time  past  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  in  course  of  execution  at  S.  Andrew’s  Church- 
yard, Plymouth.  A new  wall  has  been  erected 
round  the  yard,  and  duringlthe  night  of  Thursday 
week  last  a numher  of  men  were  engaged  in  pulling 
down  the  old  wall.  The  men  were  superintended  by 
Mr.  James  Terrin,  a foreman  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Pethick,  the  contractor  for  the  works.  The  part  of 
the  old  wall  facing  Bedford-street  was  undermined 
early  on  Friday'  morning,  and  the  workmen  were 
engaged  iu  pulling  it  down  and  carting  it  away'. 
Terrin  stopped  to  pick  up  a stone,  intending  to 
throw  it  into  one  of  the  carts,  hut  at  that  instant  a 
portion  of  the  wall  fell,  and  he  was  buried  beneath 
it.  He  was  dug  out  within  a few  minutes,  but  ilied 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  The  deceased  was  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  been  engaged  fora  con- 
siderable time  in  the  Brazils  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  railway'  works. 


®iMI 


TABLES  FOR  THE  COMPUTATION  OF  EARTHWORK. 

Any  method  which  will  facilitate  the  accurate- 
computation  of  earthwork  must  iirove  accept- 
able to  that  large  class  of  civil  engineers  who  have 
charge  of  the  construction  of  our  railway's. 

The  following  method  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time  among  a few  engineers  at  the  West,  but  has  not 
become  generally  known.  Its  comprehensiveness  and 
accuracy'  will  at  once  recommend  it,  as  it  may  be 
used  for  exact  computation  by  the  Prismoidal 
formula ; for  an  approximation  which  differs  from 
the  Prismoidal  formula  only  by  an  inconsiderable 
fraction,  and  also  for  computation  by  “end  areas,” 
in  the  case  of  preliminary  estimates  or  whenever 
perfect  accuracy  is  not  required. 

Let  w = width  of  road-bed. 
r = the  ratio  of  side  slope. 
h = centre  height  of  any'  cross-section. 

I = length  of  solid  whose  volume  is  to  be 
computed. 

The  area  of  a level  cross-section,  as  a,  6,  C,  d, 
(Fig.  1)  is 


2 

F l C . 


The  volume  of  any  prismoid  having  level  cross- 
sections  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  frustrum  of  a 
wedge,  (Fig.  2),  ai,  61,  f\,  Ci,  — U2,  621  /21  plus 
the  volume  of  two  frustra  of  triangular  pyramids  Oj, 
Cl,  di  — a2,  €2,  d2,  and  6j,  Ci,  /i  — 62,  C2,  /e- 

F / C . 2 


[‘ 


ir  M2  -I  i r 1122  + 4 I r (M  + M)  x ^ (M  + 


= I I i Ir  h 12  + i r h 2^  + i r (M  4-  l‘-2)2] 

>r,  the  volume  of  the  two  frustra  is 

Il[rhi^-hrh2~  + r(hi-i-h2)il- 
Hence  the  entire  cubical  contents  of  the  prismoidal 
C = Z[i!<-(lii  -I  lt2)  + i 1 rhi2  -p  1i22  + On  + 112)2 
= l[h«’0‘‘l  + Z12)  + 4 ( rhi2  + I122  + lii2  -1- 
2 hih2  + 1i22)]- 

= lilwlii  -(-  lwh2  -1-  irhit  4-  4rliili24-  | rli22] 

= 4-  rhi^)  4-  4 (tells  4-  rh2^)  — 4rlu,2  -1- 

§rltili2  — 4rli  2®]- 

= lliwhi  4-  rlii2)  4-  4(teli2  4-  rlt22  — 4r(lii—  112)2]- 

(2) 

Let  it  be  noticed  that  the  quantity  ^(wh  -(-  rh~)  is 
the  volume  of  a prism  having  for  its  base  the  level 
cross-section  of  centre  height  h for  its  altitude  one 
half  foot. 

If  we  neglect  the  termer  (hi  — hi  ) and  place 
C = llUmhi  + rhi^)  4-  iwli2  4-  rliot)]. 

(3) 

we  shall  have  the  volume  of  the  solid  as  given  by 
the  method  known  as  “ averaging  the  end  areas.” 
If  now  we  divide  the  quantity  represented 
4 ( w h -h  r h 2 ) by  27,  thus  reducing  cubic  feet  to 
cubic  yards,  and  tabulate  the  quantities  obtained  by 
giving  different  values  to  h in  the  expression 

^ (_w  h -h  r h ~ evident  that  to  compute  by  “ end 

07  ’ 


reas  ” we  have  only-  to  take  the  sum  of  the  tabular 
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quantities  corresponding  to  the  given  centre  heights, 
and  multiply  it  by  the  length  of  the  prismoid. 

Suppose  the  width  of  road-bed  is  14  ft.  and 
the  ratio  of  side  slope  to  1.  A certain  prismoid 
has  level  cross-sections  with  centre  heights  respec- 
tively 4.5  ft.  and  2.3  ft. 

1.7292  = tabular  quantity,  corresponding  to  4'.5. 


247.24  = cubic  yards  in  a section  100’  long,  as 
given  by  the  method  of  “ averaging  the  end  areas.” 

By  referring  to  equation’l  (2)  we  shall  see  that 
quantities  obtained  by  this  method  are,  in  aU  cases, 
too  great  by  a quantity  represented  by 
^ r (_  h I — /t  2 )P)  or,  in  cubic  yards  by 
1 r (_ihi  - h^\)  \ 

27 

If,  then,  we  tabulate  in  another  column  quanti- 
ties obtained  by  solving  this  expression  for  different 
values  of  iq — /q,  we  shall  readily  be  able  to  correct 
the  previous  computation. 

1.7292  = quantity  in  first  column  opposite  4.5. 

•7432  = „ „ „ „ 2.3. 

2.4724 

0448 — „ second  „ „ 2.2. 


2742  = the  true  volume  of  a solid  100'  long,  as 
given  by  the  Prismoidal  formula. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  case  of  level 
cross-sections.  If  we  have  the  case  where  there  is  a 
transverse  surverse  surface  slope,  we  must  apply 
another  correction,  for  the  area  of  the  cross-section 
will  not  be  truly  represented  by  the  expression 
tvh  -f-  r/q. 

In  Fig.  3 let  a b c d be  the  given  cross-section. 
Draw  the  horizontal  line  / e making  a b f e a level 
cross-section  of  the  same  centre  height  as  that 
given 


Area  ahcd  = area  abef  + area  le  c — area  Ifd. 

Let  the  difference  between  the  centres  and  side 
heights  c k and  d i he  respectively  represented  by  m 
and  n,  then  the 

Area  lec  = le  x im  = (^W  + r b)  x km,  and 
Area  Idf  = lf  x Jm  = (^W  + rh)  x ^n. 

Area  abef  = w h + r ft  2. 

area  abc  d = wh  + rli2+  + rh)  { m — n ). 

(4) 

If  we  multiply  both  terms  of  this  equation  bj’ 

^ and  divide  by  27,  we  shall  have  2 = the 

content  of  a prism  having  for  its  base  the  cross- 
section  abed,  and  for  its  altitude  one  half  foot. 


i (w  h + r h^)  i {v>  4-  rh) 

— 27  27  ^ mn) 

The  first  term  of  the  last  member  of  this  equa- 
tion is  the  same  as  may  be  found  m equations  (2) 
and  (3),  from  which  we  obtain  the  tabular  quanti- 
ties in  the  first  column.  The  second  term  is  a cor- 
rection to  be  applied  on  account  of  transverse  ground 
slope. 


We  place  quantities  found  by  giving  different 
values  to  h in  the  expression  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

third  column,  and  thus  complete  the  table. 

The  term  m — n is  a multiplier  which  must  be 
determined  in  each  separate  case.  If  we  consider  n 
as  negative,  when  the  side-cutting  or  filhng  is  less 
than  that  at  the  centre,  we  may  place  the  term  under 
the  general  form  m -f-  n. 

The  following  is  a convenient  form  for  the  tables. 
Quantities  represented  by  ^ ^ ^27~^  ^ ’ 

are  placed  in  column  A ; those  represented  by 
•*  G '^^0  ayg  placed  in  column  B ; and  those 
represented  by  s ^ ^ ™ column  C. 

The  column  marked  Ordinate  contains  the  centre 
heights. 


Base  lift,  Slope  : 1. 


OUDINATE, 

A. 

B. 

C. 

0.0 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.1 

.0262 

.0662 

.0001 

.2 

.0530 

.0676 

.0004 

.3 

.0803 

.0690 

.0008 

.4 

.1081 

.0704 

.0015 

.5 

.1366 

.0718 

.0023 

.0 

.1656 

.0731 

.0033 

.7 

.1951 

.0745 

.0045 

.8 

.22.52 

.0759 

.0059 

.9 

.2558 

.0773 

.0075 

1.0 

.2870 

.0787 

.0093 

.1 

.3188 

.0801 

.0012 

.2 

.3511 

.0815 

.0133 

.3 

.3840 

.0829 

.0156 

.4 

.4174 

.0843 

.0181 

.5 

.4514 

.0856 

.0208 

.6 

.4859 

.0870 

.0237 

.7 

.5210 

.0884 

.0268 

.8 

.5567 

.0898 

.0300 

.9 

.5929 

.0912 

.03.34 

2.0 

.6296 

.0926 

.0370 

THE  USB  OF  THE  T,U!LES. 


W’hen  the  cross-sections  are  level,  take  from 
column  A the  quantities  corresponding  to  the  given 
centre  heights,  and  from  their  sum  subtract  the 
quantit)’’  in  column  C corresponding  to  the  difference 
of  centre  heights. 

When  there  is  a transverse  ground  slope,  take 
from  Colmnn  A the  quantity  opposite  the  first  centre 
height. 

Multiply  the  quantity  in  column  B,  opposite  this 
centre  height  by  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  differences 
between  the  centre  and  side  heights  (in  -(-  n),  and 
add  the  result  to  or  subtract  it  from  the  quantity 
taken  from  column  A according  as  the  value  of 
m -f-  n is  positive  or  negative.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  next  cross-section,  and  from  the 
sum  of  the  quantities  thus  found  subtract  the  quan- 
tity in  column  C,  opposite  the  difference  of  central 
heights. 

This  gives  an  approximation  which  in  most  cases 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  exact  quantity. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  compute  exactly  by 
the  Prismoidal  formula,  when  there  is  a transverse 
ground  slope,  proceed  as  before  indicated  for  the  end 
cross-section.  Find  a similar  quantity  for  the 
middle  cross-seotion,  as  follows.  Take  from  column 
A the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  half  sum  of  the 

centre  heights, and  correct  by  multiply- 
ing the  corresponding  quantity  in  column  B by  half 
the  sum  of  the  values  of  m -(-  n. 

Multiply  the  quantity  thus  found  bj'  4 and  add 
to  the  sum  of  the  quantities  found  for  the  end  cross- 
sections.  into  the  sum  thus  obtained  is  the  true 
content  of  the  solid. 


Sta. 

Surface. 

Grade. 

Left. 

Fill. 

Centre. 

Right. 

m + n 

1 

426.7 

428.0 

1.9 

1.3 

0.3 

— 0.4 

2 

427.0 

429.0 

2.4 

2.0 

1.8 

+ 0.2 

3 

428.1 

430.0 

2.4 

1.9 

1.4 

0.0 

4 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

For  convenience  in  computation  the  value  of 
7?t  -1-  71  maj^  be  placed  in  the  cross-section  book  as 
above. 

The  determination  of  the  value  of  ??i  -j-  « is 
readily  understood.  At  the  first  station  m,  the 
difference  between  the  centre  height  and  the  greatest 
side  height  is  -f-  O.C.  n is  — 1.0 : hence  m — ■ n = 
— 0.4. 

If  we  assume  w = 14ft.,  and  r = 1|^,  the  compu- 
tation for  the  stations  given  above  will  be  as  follows  : 
The  quantity  in  colmnn  A,  opposite  the  first  centre 
height,  1.3,  is  .3840. 

The  quantity  in  column  B is  .0829,  which  multi- 
pHed  by  — 0.4,  the  value  of  m -)-  n,  gives  — .03316 
for  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  first  quantity. 
Hence  .3508  is  the  corrected  quantity  for  the  first 
cross-section. 

At  station  2,  the  quantity  in  column  A opposite 
2.0  is  .6296  ; and  the  quantity  in  column  B,  .0926; 


giving  for  the  correction  .01852,  and  for  the 
corrected  (|uantity  .6481.  This  added  to  the 
quantity  previously  found  gives  .9989.  Subtract 
•0015,  the  quantity  in  column  U,  opposite  0.7 
= — bf),  and  we  liave  for  the  volume  of  the 

priunoid  1 — ■ 2,  100ft.  long,  99.44  cubic  yardfs. 

Again,  the  corrected  quantity  for  station  2 is 
6481. 

The  quantity  in  column  A for  1.9  is-  .5929 
m + n = 0,  the  correction  = 0.  .6481  -f  .5929 
c=  1.2410.  Subtract  .0001,  the  quantity  in  column 
C,  opposite  0.1  (=  hi  — hi),  and  obtain'l24.09  cub. 
yards  for  .station  2 — 3. 

To  compute  the  tables  we  may  use  the  formulas 
before  found,  but  this  is  a very  slow  and  laborious 
process.  It  is  much  better  to  use  the  method  of 
differences,  as  this  is  a quicker  and  easier  method, 
and  at  the  same  time  incurs  less  liability  of  error. 

The  principles  governing  this  method  of  computing 
quantities  represented  by  a formula  arc  well  known. 

If  the  expression  representing  the  quantity  is  of 
the  first  degree  the  first  order  of  differences  will  be 
constant,  and  if  of  the  second  degree  the  second  order 
of  differences  will  be  constant,  and  so  on. 

Hence  we  see,  that  for  computing  quantities  in 
columns  A and  C,  we  shall  find  the  second  difference 
constant.  For  column  B the  first  difference  is 
constant. 

We  shall  also  find  that  these  differences  do  not 
vary  with  the  width  of  road-bed,  but  only  with  the 
ratio  of  side  slope. 

The  following  are  the  differences  for  the  two  slopes 
most  commonly  used  in  this  country. 

Slope  1^  : 1. 

Column  A,  2nd  cliff.  0.000555555  -f- 
„ B,  1st  cliff.  0.0013888888  -f. 

„ C,  2nd  diff.  0.0001851851  -f- 
Slope  1:1. 

Column  A,  2nd  diff.  0.000370370370 
„ B,  1st  diff.  0.000925925925  + 

„ C,  2nd  diff.  0.00012345679012  + 

It  will  be  noticed  that  ^ r (hi  — hiY,  the  expres- 
■sion  representing  quantities  in  column  C,  does  not 
involve  w,  and  therefore  the  numbers  in  this 
column  do  not  vary  with  the  width  of  road-bed. 


“ BANGOR  PATENT  SLATE  RIDGES.” 

Messrs,  thomas  and  son,  of  Bangor, 

North  Wales,  have  invented  and  patented  a 
very  useful  article  for  slate  ridges.  The  great  ad- 
vantages, and  the  very  extensive  use,  of  slate 
ridges,  are  well  known.  Some  years  ago  an  article 
was  patented  by  w'hich  one  of  the  joints  or  sides 
was  dispensed  with,  the  roll  being  attached  to  the 
other  joint  or  side,  this  forming  a /\  under  the 
roll.  It  was  fixed  or  fastened  with  nails  or  screws, 
the  heads  of  which  being  visible,  they  were  exposed 
to  all  weathers,  which  very  soon  rendered  them  loose 
and  leaky.  To  improve  upon  this,  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  Son  brought  out  very  lately  an  invention  by 
which  the  roll  and  both  sides  or  wings  are  virtually 
in  one  piece,  and  there  are  no  points  horizontally 
where  the  wet  has  the  least  chance  of  effecting  an 
entrance.  Instead  of  a /\  on  the  under  side  of  the 
roll,  a square  groove  is  made,  into  which  the  sides 
or  wings  turn  up  and 
fit  in,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  This  is 
accomplished  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance 
in  making  the  ends 
of  wings  turn  up  at  an 
angle,  and  fit  exactly 
into  the  square  groove 
provided  in  the  roll.  There  are  no  nails  or 
screws  exposed ; this  class  of  ridge  is  there- 
fore kept  from  such  harm  as  heat  and  wet  can 
effect.  When  fixed  they  are  quite  independent  of 
any  screw,  as  the  wings,  when  once  laid  on  the 
roof,  become  wedged  up  in  the  roll,  which  being 
very  prominent,  imparts  a bold  and  handsome 
finish.  As  these  ridges  can  be  easily  and  rapidly 
made  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Son’s  patent  process, 
we  are  glad  to  say  they  can  be  produced  inexpen- 
sively, as  there  is  no  waste  of  stuff  involved  in  the 
manufacture.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  the3’'  are  being  used  by  some  of  our  chief 
architects  and  the  Government. 


3 IWe  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Welby-Pugin  re- 
ceived injuries  of  a more  serious  nature  than  was  at 
' first  anticipated  in  the  recent  railway'  .accident  near 
Bletchley,  and  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
move him  to  the  Continent. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  NAME,  MAN- 
CHESTER. 

By  the  permission  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  .T. 

Hansom  and  Son,  of  Alfred-place,  Thurloe- 
square,  we  give  this  week  a double  sheet  illustration 
of  sanctuary  and  north  transept  of  this  very  line 
church. 

Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  great  width  of 
the  nave,  and  its  having,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
aisles,  a second  series,  devoted  to  chapels  and  con- 
fessionals, so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  double- 
aisled.  The  sanctuary  embraces  the  whole  width  of 
the  nave,  but  for  an  aisle  ambulatory  at  each  side 
and  round  one  end.  Terra-cotta  has  been  used  for 
wall  linings,  screens  of  chapels,  groining,  &c.,  so  that 
there  is  no  plaster  work,  as  ordinarily  used. 

The  organ  “loft”  and  gallery  for  choir  is  at  the 
west  end,  having  an  area  of  42ft.  by  27ft.,  and  is 
groined  under  at  a mean  height  of  20ft.  The  ex- 
treme interior  length  is  172ft.  6in. ; the  length 
across  the  transepts,  117ft.  Gin.  ; clear  width  of 
nave,  44ft.;  clear  width  of  each  aisle,  13ft.;  width 
across  nave  and  aisles,  76ft. ; chapels,  south  side, 
average  width,  17ft. ; confessionals  and  cloister, 
north  side,  20ft.  There  are  seven  chapels — four 
opening  into  the  transept — and  tlmee  on  the  south 
side,  with  a large  porch  and  octagonal  baptistry  on 
the  same  side,  all  screened  off  by  open  tracery  of 
terra-cotta.  Eight  confessionals,  and  the  great 
stairs  to  gallery,  are  on  the  north  side,  screened  off 
in  the  same  way. 

The  tower  is  designed  for  the  west-end,  but  is  at 
present  carried  up  no  higher  than  80ft. ; its  com- 
plete height  will  be  from  250ft.  to  300ft.  Its  present 
base,  exclusive  of  buttresses,  is  53ft.  by  31ft.;  it  is 
intended  to  have  the  character  of  the  “ Great  Belfrj'” 
of  some  existing  Continental  and,  no  doubt,  of 
English  churches  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  height  of  nave  to  the  ridge  of  roofs  is  106ft.;  to 
ridge  rib  of  vaulting,  75ft.;  of  vaulting  ridge  of 
transepts.  48ft.  There  is  a great  west-end  entrance 
from  Oxford-road,  approached  by  a double  ascent  of 
steps,  nine  in  all,  raising  the  floor  of  the  church 
about  5ft.  from  the  street. 

The  main  chancel  archway  embraces  the  width 
and  height  of  the  nave,  but  the  inner  archway  is 
64ft.  high  and  25ft.  wide.  The  vaulting  groined 
ribs  are  of  terra-cotta,  and  the  web  or  filling  of 
hexagonal  cellular  voussoirs  of  the  same  material,  of 
warm  buff  tint,  and  bands  of  darker  tint,  as  shown 
by  the  drawing.  Each  voussoir  has  a pattern 
stamped  in  strong  relief  on  its  lower  exposed  face. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  diapered-pattern  tiles.  The 
cost  of  the  building  so  far,  without  altars  and 
fittings,  may  be  said  to  be  about  £25,000. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  the  late  firm  of  Ibberson  and 
Marshall  (the  contractors),  is  conducting  the  build- 
ing in  a very  satisfactory  way,  under  the  able 
personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Forth,  the 
clerk  of  works.  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Canning,  of 
Tamworth,  have  supplied  the  terra-cotta. 

An  exterior  view  of  the  building  m,ay  hereafter 
be  given  ; but  we  have  had  more  than  one  favour- 
able notice  of  it  in  our  pages,  under  the  head  of 
“ Manchester  Architecture  aud  Building.” 


THE  ROOD-SCREEN,  EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 
TITHE  brief  notice  in  last  week’s  Buh^ding  News 
-L  of  “ A Tour  Through  Devon  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago”  implied  that  the  old  chronicler  believed  the 
present  rood-screen  in  Exeter  Cathedral  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  stood  the  partition-wmll,  built  in 
the  Puritan  period  to  divide  the  church  into  two 
parts.  Whether  that  may  have  been  the  tourist’s 
opinion  or  not,  it  cannot  (says  the  local  Gazette)  be 
the  actual  fact.  In  his  “History  of  the  Cathedral,” 
when  narrating  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Speke 
Chapel  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  Dr.  Oliver  says 
that  in  1657  the  east  window  and  Decorated  altar- 
piece  of  the  chapel  were  swept  away  to  open  a 
thoroughfare  “ into  the  great  church,  or  Peter’s-in- 
the-East,  partitioned  off  from  West  Peter’s  by  a brick 
wall,  erected,  plastered,  and  whitened  on  both  sides  by 
Walter  Deeble,  at  the  expense  of  £150.”  This  inno'- 
vation,  he  adds,  “ was  perpetrated  in  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  the  Mayor  aud  Chamber,  bearing  date  11th 
August,  1657,”  but  though  “ the  hideous  wall  of 
separation  was  cleared  off  with  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  the  thoroughfare  has  continued  ever  since.  ” 
This  thoroughfare,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  has 


just  been  abolished,  after  existing  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  years.  At  what  time  the  rood-screen  was 
erected,  Oliver  confesses  his  inability  to  determine, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  the  date  has  ever  been 
fixed  with  any  certainty.  But  the  screen  must  have 
been  there  when  the  partition  was  carried  out,  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  “hideous  wall  of  separa- 
tion” was  built  upon  the  screen,  the  figure  of  Our 
Lord  on  the  Cross,  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  on 
either  side,  having  been  previously  pulled  down  by 
the  Iconoclasts.  The  central  arch,  and  the  openings 
and  arches  on  the  side  aisles,  were  filled  up  wth  the 
brickwork,  and  that  would  certainly  exhaust  all  the 
£150.  The  date  of  the  organ  is  1665,  aud  the 
record  of  the  “Tourist,”  that  it  “stands  where  the 
before-mentioned  partition-wall  did”  is  strictly 
correct,  if  the  wall  was  erected  over  and  upon  the 
screen,  as  was  no  doubt  the  case.  Hook’s  “ Church 
Dictionary”  mentions  that  in  large  churches  the 
rood-loft  with  its  screen  was  usually  of  stone,  some- 
times containing  a chapel  and  altar  within  it,  and 
that  these  more  substantial  structures  have  been 
almost  universally  converted  into  organ  lofts.  We 
know  that  such  conversion  was  effected  in  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1665,  and  Oliver  reports  that,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sceen,  in  pre-Reformation  days, 
was  “ the  Lady’s  Altar,  often  called  Bratton’s,  and 
on  the  north  side  S.  Nicholas’s.”  When  the  Canons’ 
stalls  come  to  be  removed,  during  the  restoration 
now  proceeding,  we  shall  probably  learn  something 
more  about  the  construction  of  the  screen,  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  was  formerly  applied. 


ASPHALTE  V.  TRAMWAYS. 

A CONTROVERSY  has  again  cropped  on  the 
expediency  of  tramways  for  the  metropolis. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  accompanied  with 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are 
patent  to  any  one  who  has  ridden  in  the  tramway 
carriages,  and  the  disadvantages  are  equally  felt,  to 
judge  of  publicly-expressed  opinions,  by  others.  A 
correspondent  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last  says,  “In 
driving  along  the  Brixton-road,  at  each  crossing  of 
the  rail  my  phaeton  received  a violent  wrench,  some- 
times sufficient  to  loosen  the  springs  from  the  axles, 
and  constantly  jerking  the  end  of  the  pole  against 
my  horses’  mouths  with  such  force  as  to  endanger 
the  breaking  of  their  teeth.  Besides  this,  several 
times  while  my  phaeton  was  on  the  rails  the  tram- 
way carriage  came  sweeping  along,  aud,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  depend  on  being  able  to  get  a carriage 
quickly  free  of  the  tram,  I was  several  times  in  great 
peril  of  being  run  down. 

“Tramways  are,  no  doubt,  excellent  things  in 
themselves,  but  those  who  speculate  in  them  should, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  buy  the  land  on  which  to 
make  them,  as  is  done  by  railway  companies,  and 
not  have  the  right  to  profit  by  roads  ■which  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  general  ratepayers. 
Tramways  have,  however,  now  become  totallj'-  un- 
necessary. The  Paris  pavement,  such  as  has  lately 
been  laid  down  in  Leioester-square  (which  I may 
remark  is  not  nearly  so  evenlj'  laid  as  in  Paris)  is  a 
tramway  in  itself,  and  a tramway  for  everybody.” 
Another  correspondent  in  the  Times  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  corroborates  tbe  above.  He  says  : “ My 
coachman  is  a good,  careful  driver,  but  we  have 
found  ourselves  more  than  once  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  road,  and  the  horses  all  but  down,  in 
trying  to  cross  the  tramway.  I have  just  had  to 
pay  a coachmakar’s  bill  in  consequence,  and  I can 
promise  the  shopkeepers  in  any  street  where  there  is 
a tramway  that  they  will  see  very  few  private 
carriages  as  soon  as  the  owners  have  my  experience 
of  tramwa3's.  Since  the  introduction  of  asphalte, 
tramways  are  not  only  useless  to  every  one,  but  a 
serious  nuisance  to  a large  bodj'  of  persons.” 

Another  correspondent  saj's  : “ Crossing  and  re- 
crossing, as  jmu  are  compelled  to  do,  is  injurj'  to 
your  horses,  as  well  as  destruction  to  the  springs  and 
wheels  of  j'our  carriage.  I have  now  a fine  j^oung 
horse  lame  from  a twist  in  the  leg  occasioned  b}' 
catching  the  shoe  in  the  tram.  She  has  been  unable 
to  work  for  three  weeks,  and,  to  all  appearance,  will 
be  as  long  again  or  longer  before  she  can  be  used.” 
But  asphalte  roads,  like  tramways,  are  accom- 
panied bj’'  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
advantages  are  rapidity  of  construction,  evenness, 
quietness,  cleanliness,  durability,  freedom  from  dust, 
saving  of  horseflesh,  &c. ; and  the  great  disadvan- 
tage is  slipperiness  when  the  asphalte  road  is  damp. 
It  appears  to  answer  very  -u'eH  when  it  is  quite  wet 
or  quite  dr}-,  but  when  it  is  neither  wet  nor  dry,  as 
in  hnmid  weather,  or  after  a shower,  horses  cannot 
go  over  it  with  safety.  If  any  plan  could  be 
adopted  to  obviate  this  positive  disadvantage,  a most 
important  problem  would  be  solved.  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  if  the  asphalte  companies  would 
devote  all  their  energies  to  this  essenti.al  point. 
Certainh-  it  is  possible  for  science  to  ascertain  some 


mode  of  mixing  the  material,  or  adding  something 
to  it,  to  meet  the  difficult}-.  Let  this  be  done,  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  tramways,  as  every 
street  would  be  a tramway  for  everybody,  and 
London  would  be  immeasurably  improved. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS’  SOIREE. 

The  soiree  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  on  Friday  last,  had  a full 
measure  of  success.  About  three  thousand  persons 
were  present.  Of  all  plaees  in  London  there  is  none- 
other  so  fit  for  such  a purpose.  Though  some 
thousands  are  invited,  there  is  abundant  room  for 
more,  and  the  collection  of  interesting  objects  is  so 
vast  under  all  the  Protean  shapes  which  the  taste 
and  ingenuity  of  man  has  given  to  matter,  that,, 
however  frequent  one’s  -visits  have  been,  there  will 
always  be  found  something  to  admire  which  has 
previousl}'  escaped  attention,  or  again,  as  special 
favourites,  claim  anew  our  admiration.  Moreover,  in 
this  great  storehouse  of  art,  you  have  such  abundant 
room  to  move  about,  that  you  are  not  under  the 
unpleasant  necessity,  as  in  other  places,  of,  at  every 
turn,  meeting  again  the  same  people.  Great,  how- 
ever, as  were  the  attractions  on  all  sides  to  eye  and 
ear,  yet  many  there  were  who  never  left  their  seats 
the  whole  evening,  intent  only  on  seeing  the  Royal 
party.  Loyal  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  Royal 
family  is,  no  doubt,  in  architectural  parlance,  one 
of  the  surest  buttresses  of  our  political  edifice ; but 
certainly  the  vulgar  obtrusive  manifestation  of  such- 
feeling  as  was  evidenced  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
soir€e  is  highly  objectionable.  Those  who  first 
got  chairs,  as  I have  said,  kept  them  the  whole 
evening,  so  that  many  ladies,  utterly  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  sat  down  on  steps  or  anywhere.  And  men, 
too,  when  the  royal  personages  appeared,  utterly 
regardless  of  propriety,  stood  upon  their  chairs,  and 
drove  their  eyes  through  them  opera-glasses  at  them, 
neither  troubling  themselves  about  the  feelings  of 
the  ladies  they  were  staring  at,  of  those  behind  them, 
whose  view  they  were  altogether  intercepting,  or  then- 
own  ridiculous  appearance.  Though  the  Society 
cannot  improve  the  manners  of  their  visitors,  yet 
this  they  should  on  future  occasions  do  : pro-vide 
more  seats  for  them. 


OH,  FOR  A SEAT ! 

Not  in  Parliament — not  at  the  School  Board, 
Vestry,  or  any  other  exalted  seat — but  simply 
somewhere,  something  on  which  to  rest  after,  per- 
haps, miles  of  weary,  hot,  and  jostling  trudging 
through  London  streets.  Who,  asks  the  Parochial 
Critic,  has  not  seen,  with  pitying  eyes,  poor  tired 
respectability  of  either  sex,  resting,  half  ashamed,  on, 
a friendly  door-step — edge  of  railing,  anywhere, 
everywhere ! and  who  has  not  wondered  that  in  the 
richest  city  in  the  world  one  might  wander  for 
miles  without  a spot  on  which  to  rest,  without  the 
chance  of  sitting  down  ? 

We  cannot  afford  to  ride  ever}-where — we  are 
not  all  bold  enough,  or  weak  enough,  to  turn  into  a 
public-house  when  faint  and  weary — and  in  how 
many  is  there  even  the  semblance  of  a seat  ? No  ; 
they  know  better — they  know  it  does  not  pay  to 
provide  seats.  Now  aud  then,  it  is  true,  a windfall 
in  the  shape  of  a forgotten  beer-barrel  may  offer  a 
place  of  rest,  but  such  a bliss  is  rare. 

Can  nothing  be  done  for  poor,  tired,  footsore 
humanity Are  there  no  quiet  nooks  and  corners, 
no  recesses,  in  which  a seat  might  be  put  ? Surely 
in  the  squares,  at  least,  there  might  be  a chance  of 
a seat  ? "Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  in  the- 
streets  favoured  with  tolerably  wide  flags,  seats 
might  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  kerb  ? Small 
seats  if  you  will — but  still  seats.  Is  there  any  great 
objeetion  to  a few  seats  in  the  squares — quiet 
resting-places  out  of  the  noise — -away  from  the  dust  ? 
And  if  a brace  of  stray  lovers  did  coo  there,  would  it 
matter  much  ? Heavy  respectability  w-ould  be  in- 
doors— in  snug  arm-chairs — and  would,  surely,  not 
grudge  weary  poverty  a quiet,  welcome  rest? 

And  then  comes  the  question,  who’s  to  pay  for  all 
this  (imaginary)  luxury  ? Well ! if  some  of  the  rich 
parishes  could  not  set  a good  example,  there  are, 
God  be  tbanked  ! many  rich  and  well-known  philan- 
thropists who  would  not  be  wanting,  if  the  thing  is 
only  once  fairly  started.  Remembering,  with  grati- 
tude, drinking  fountains  for  man  and  beast — even 
homes  for  starving  dogs  (quadrupeds),  one  does  not 
despair  of  even  seats ! Come  forward,  ye  agitators ! 
Odger  & Co.,  -n-here  are  you?  Here’s  an  oppor- 
tunity not  likely  to  lack  sympathisers,  who  will 
assemble  “in  their  thousands.”  How  long  will  ye 
be  “ sat  upon  ” without  a chance  of  sitting  ? How 
about  yoiu-  “fundamental  principles”  now  ? Here’s 
a chance  of  a seat  which  shall  immortalise  you  a 
thousand  times  more  than  all  the  seats  for  which  you 
vainly  strive!  Agitate!  Agitate!  Agitate!  for  seats! 
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THE  LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS  COMPETITION. 

WE  have  seen  the  competitive  designs  sent 
in  for  these  buildings,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  we  observed  so  little  worth  writing 
about.  It  is  evident  that  the  jobbery  mani- 
fest in  many  recent  competitions  is  bearing 
its  legitimate  fruit.  The  majority  of  our 
principal  architects  will  not  compete  in  the 
absence  of  some  guarantee  or  strong  pro- 
bability that  justice  will  be  done.  If  it  were 
announced  at  the  time  when  competitors  were 
invited  to  send  in  designs  that  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  or  some  other  unexceptionable  referee, 
would  be  consulted  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  that  his  advice  would  in  all 
probability  be  followed,  we  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  other  architects  would  have 
stepped  into  the  Leicester  arena,  and  a very 
much  better  exhibition  of  designs  would 
have  been  prepared.  Though  there  are 
four  or  five  good  sets  exhibited,  the 
majority  are  below  par.  Two  things  forcibly 
struck  us  on  first  walking  round  the  exhibi- 
tion— to  wit,  the  effrontery  of  some  of  the 
competitors,  and  the  scarcity  of  good  archi- 
tecture. To  follow  in  the  school  of  certain 
leading  architects  is  no  doubt  the  best  way 
for  young  men  to  become  efficient  in  their 
art  ; but  to  copy,  line  for  line,  certain  features 
from  certain  successful  designs  of  some  of  our 
best  architects  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
robbery.  Ever  since  the  publication  in  the 
Building  News  of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Godwin’s 
design  for  the  Northampton  Town  Hall,  Mr. 
Burges’s  design  for  the  Law  Courts,  and  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  design  for  the  Manchester  Town 
Hall,  there  has  been  a slavish  copyism 
which  is  deplorable,  as  it  evinces  an  absence 
of  power  to  think  on  the  part  of  many 
of  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  rising- 
generation  of  architects.  Say  what  we 
will,  architecture  is  not  in  a healthy  condi- 
tion in  this  country  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  Leicester  competition  is  a proof  of  it. 
A few  weeks  since  we  published  the  plan 
and  view  of  the  successful  design  for  Win- 
chester Guildhall.  If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  these  illustrations  with 
those  of  the  Northampton  Town  Hall,  which 
appeared  in  the  Building  News  of  November 
8th,  1861,  he  will  see  at  a glance  the  un- 
acknowledged appropriations  of  the  Win- 
chester architects.  Under  the  motto  of  “ Cori- 
tani”  some  one  has  gone  a step  further,  and 
transferred  to  his  drawings,  line  for  line,  and 
to  an  inch  scale,  two  of  the  groups  of  sculp- 
ture attheNorthamptonTo-wn'Hall,  which  we 
gave  in  the  Building  News  for  November  10, 
1865.  This  is  out-Heroding  Herod.  The 
plan  of  the  Northampton  Town  Hall  was  well 
suited  for  its  particular  site,  but  quite  unfitted 
for  Winchester.  The  sculptures  at  Northamp- 
ton, although  illustrative  of  local  history,  are  so 
badly  executed  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  that  or 
any  other  building.  This  piracy  is  so  trans- 
parent that  a Leicester  paper  has  called  atten- 
tion to  it.  Less  reprehensible  is  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  architect  who  has  adopted  “Hotel 
de  Ville”  as  his  motto.  The  somewhat  squat 
dormers  in  Mr.  Burges’s  design  for  the  New 
Law  Courts  are  re2)roduced  here  with  a 
difference,  the  difference  being  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  squattiness.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
dormers,  which  are  not  his  happiest  bits,  have 
been  similarly  travestied,  and  the  hall  of  Pens- 
hurst  has  contributed  not  a little  to  the  beauty 
of  the  device  of  the  Tudor  rose.  There  are 
three  designs  at  Leicester  well  worthy  of  a 
long  and  careful  criticism,  could  we  afford  the 
space.  We  refer  to  that  numbered  “ 1250,” 
one  marked  with  the  device  of  “S.  George 
and  Dragon,”  and  “ Omnia  Vincit  Veritas.” 
The  two  first  are  badly  hung  against  the 
light,  and  especially  “S.  George  and  Dra- 
gon.” “ 1250”  shows  the  best  architecture; 

“ S.  George  and  Dragon”  shows  the  most 
original  and  novel  treatment  ; and  “ Omnia 
Vincit  Veritas”  is  particularly  noteworthy  for 
its  simplicity  of  plan.  Of  the  forty  sets  of 
drawings  sent  in,  we  are  quite  sure  that  there 


are  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  that  have  the 
slightest  claim  to  the  title  of  architectural 
designs  for  an  historical  building  in  an  histo- 
rical town.  One  word  more.  We  protest  in 
the  very  strongest  manner  against  the  fancy 
points  of  sight  which  the  majority  of  the  com- 
petitors have  taken  for  their  perspectives. 
These  drawings  are,  in  fact,  delusions. 
Though  there  is  such  a scarcity  of  good 
architecture,  there  is  sufficient  for  Mr.  Street 
to  chose  from  for  a good  municipal  struc- 
ture. The  selection  of  Mr.  Street  as  referee 
is  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  and  when  he  has 
decided — and  we  have  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  his  decision — we  trust  it  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  pettifogging  local  interests. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

THE  PEEL  COLLECTION. 

Every  one  who  can  find  time  or  make 
time  should  take  an  early  ojiportunity 
of  visiting  the  National  Gallery,  to  see  the 
beautiful  Peel  Collection,  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  fortunate  enough  to  purchase 
for  the  nation,  and  which  are  now  hung  in  a 
room  by  themselves,  being  the  last  but  one 
of  those  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  building, 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  collection  consists  of  about 
seventy-five  pieces,  of  which  sixty-five  are 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  (chiefly 
the  former).  The  remainder  consists  of  eight 
pictures  by  Reynolds,  amongst  which  are  his 
own  portrait,  and  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
one  by  Wilkie,  being  the  well-known  en- 
graved picture  of  “John  Knox  Preaching 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Convention.” 

But  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  are  in 
their  bulk  the  chiei  pabulum  of  the  collection, 
supplying  as  they  do  what  had  hitherto  been 
recognised  as  a great  want  in  the  national 
collection.  No  less  than  eighteen  early 
Dutch  painters  of  the  highest  rank  are  now 
for  the  first  time  represented  upon  the  walls 
and  in  the  catalogue,  besides  others  addi- 
tionally illustrated  by  works  of  beauty  and 
importance.  To  enumerate  some  of  these  : — 
Terburg  is  represented  by  “The  Guitar 
Lesson,”  an  elegant  composition,  introducing 
a sample  of  the  artist’s  well-known  skill  in 
painting  satin  gowns  ; Adi-ian  Van  Ostade, 
by  a most  effective  piece,  “ The  Alchemist 
Isaac  Van  Ostade,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
who  excelled  in  landscape  subjects — which 
are  rare,  however,  in  this  country^ — by  three 
specimens  ; G.  Metzu,  by  two  of  his  highly- 
finished  interiors,  respectively  entitled  “A 
Duet  ” and  “The  Music  Lesson Paul  Potter, 
by  a “ Landscape  and  Cattle”  piece,  which, 
though  small,  is  interesting  as  an  example  of 
his  transcendant  art  in  this  line  ; Jan  Steen, 
the  fiainter  par  excellence  of  humourous 
domestic  subjects,  by  “ The  Music  Master,” 
painted  in  a vein  of  less  broad  humour  than 
he  generally  indulged  in,  but  evincing 
masterly  command  of  his  materials  ; F.  Van 
Mieris,  by  a marvellous  little  interior,  in 
which  is  a lady  in  a crimson  jacket,  feeding  a 
parrot;  and  William  Van  Mieris,  his  son,  by 
an  interior  of  a “ Fish  and  Poultry  Shop,” 
abounding  in  varieties  of  animal  and  still  life, 
the  textural  treatment  of  which  is  so 
admirable  as  to  re^iay  the  minutest  study  ; 
Karel  Dujardin,  by  three  elegant  landscapes; 
and  Netscher  by  three  works,  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which,  perhaps,  is  that  representing 
children  blowing  bubbles.  Of  Dutch  artists 
already  partially  represented,  we  have  addi- 
tions of  three  by  Cuyp,  four  by  Hobbema, 
including  a grand  landscape,  “ The  Avenue, 
Midelharnis,  Holland,”  one  of  several 
places  supposed  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  the  artist ; two  by  Peter  de  Hooge,  so  un- 
rivalled for  his  picturesque  perspective  in 
interiors  of  houses  and  domestic  courtyards, 
and  two  by  Ruysdael. 

In  the  Flemish  school  we  have  seven  im- 
portant works  by  Teniers ; a portrait  of 
Vandyck  by  himself ; and  two  by  Rubens, 

“ The  Triumph  of  Silenus,”  an  effective  work 


for  its  grand  sweep  of  action  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  colour,  which  is  in  a remarkably 
fine  state  of  preservation — and  the  immortal 
“ Chapeau  de  Paille,”  which,  in  itself,  is  a 
gallery  of  art,  worth  a jiilgrimage  to  see. 
What  sjieaking  eyes,  what  intelligence  of  e.x- 
pression,  what  perfection  of  colouring  and 
flesh  modelling,  what  mastery  of  the  brush  in 
every  line ! This  work  was  a favourite  per- 
formance with  this  great]  master,  for  he 
retained  it  in  his  possession  till  his  death, 
when  it  passed  into  that  of  his  son-in-law. 

The  influence  of  such  examples  as  this  col- 
lection comprises  upon  the  student  of  art, 
particularly  in  the  favourite  walks  of  genre 
and  landscape,  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. In  one  point  of  view  they  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  valuable — namely, 
as  illustrating  the  fact,  which  was  mentioned 
by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  at  the  last  Academy 
banquet,  of  the  enduring  quality  which  cha- 
racterises the  colours  used  by  the  early 
masters.  There  they  are,  after  two  or  three 
hundred  years  of  exposure,  as  bright  and 
fresh,  and  in  as  sound  a condition  as  the  year 
in  which  they  were  painted ; whilst  in  the 
very  same  room,  Wilkie’s  “ John  Knox 
Preaching,”  which  has  been  painted  only 
somewhere  about  forty  years,  already  exhibits 
symptoms  of  decay,  and  of  clumsy  at- 
temj)ts  at  restoration.  The  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  propose  to  establish  a Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry,  with  especial  direc- 
tion to  the  preparing  of  pigments ; but  we 
doubt  if  this  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  evil.  Our  painters  ought  to  follow  the 
exam^ile  of  their  brethren  of  old,  who  mostly 
were  in  the  habit  of  grinding  and  preparing 
their  own  colours,  and  in  many  cases  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  special  processes,  of  their 
own  discovery,  of  which  they  jealously  kept 
the  secret. 

In  connection  with  the  hanging  of  the 
Peel  collection,  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  gallery  in  Trafalgar-square  have  under- 
gone some  change,  of  which  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  a few  words,  if  only  as  a protest 
against  the  make-shift  expedients  which  have 
too  long  prevailed  in  all  that  concerns  the 
management  of  the  people’s  art  treasures. 
In  the  first  place  the  Turner  Collection,  which 
formerly  occupied  the  large  western  room, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  two  rooms  leading 
to  it,  where  they  hang  in  juxtaposition 
with  other  two  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
very  earliest  schools  of  Italian  art,  so  that 
to  stand  in  a doorway  between  them  affords 
an  effect  of  contrast  more  striking  than 
edifying  or  agreeable.  The  great  western  room 
itself  is  now  filled  with  a general  gathering 
of  works  of  modern  British  art,  including  a 
few  of  the  Vernon  collection,  w'nich  have 
been  drafted  here  as  an  instalment  from 
South  Kensington.  Italian  art  intermixed 
with  Sjianish  prevails  generally  in  all  the 
remaining  apartments,  with  the  exce^ition  of 
the  2>enultimate  on  the  eastern  side,  which 
is  ajipropriated  to  the  Peel  collection,  and  the 
last,  or  grand  room,  which  is  chiefly  filled  with 
the  nation’s  previous  piossessions  in  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  German  art.  Although  the 
whole  suite  of  apartments  in  the  building  as 
left  by  Wilkins  is  thus  occupied,  the  walls 
are  much  crowded,  many  fine  works  being 
“ skied”  so  asto  be  scarcely  distinguishable, 
and  with  all  this,  thirty-eight  pictures  of  the 
masters  are  still  unhung,  or  have  been  re- 
moved “for  want  of  room,”  as  the  catalogue 
informs  us  ;”  but  some  of  them,  we  fear,  on 
account  of  having  been  damaged  by  clean- 
ing ; and  then  there  are  the  pictures  of  the 
British  school  still  detained  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, which  will  have  to  be  removed  before 
the  national  collection  can  be  seen  in  its  own 
house  and  in  a complete  form. 

How  long  is  this  provoking  delay  to 
continue  ? The  Albert  Music  Hall,  and  its 
attendant  Albert  Memorial  being  now  com- 
pleted, let  us  hope  that  the  officials  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  may  be  able  to  find 
a little  time  to  bestow  upon  the  public  in 
an  affair  so  nearly  affecting  its  pride  and  its 
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estimation  in  tlie  eyes  of  intelligent  foreigners. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  rumour,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  hope  that  something  like  a 
beginning  is  beginning  to  be  made  in  this 
matter.  Already  the  human  remains,  which 
filled  the  site  of  the  workhouse  at  the 
back  (which  was  originally  a burial-ground), 
have  been  carted  away  to  Woking  Necro- 
polis; so  that  any  day  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  builders  at  work,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  favoured  with  some  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  plan  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion. Let  us  take  the  opportunity,  ere  it  is  too 
late,  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  including  in  the 
arrangements  a certain  extent  of  apartments 
which  shall  be  side-lighted,  for  the  especial 
reception  of  the  smaller  class  of  cabinet 
pictures — Dutch  and  Flemish  particularly — 
which  can  best  be  seen  under  such  conditions, 
and  which  are  not  done  justice  to  when 
stowed  away  in  large,  lofty,  top-lighted 
•galleries,  often  crushed  beneath  a double  line 
of  heavy  gallery  pictures.  We  will  not  at 
present  go  into  any  arguments  in  support 
of  this  position,  which,  however,  will  be 
found  amply  supported  by  the  example  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Continental 
galleries,  as  well  as  by  a careful  examination 
of  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  contrary 
practice  in  the  Trafalgar-square  Gallery. 
Let  us  also  hope  that  when  this  business  is 
well  taken  in  hand,  precaution  will  be  taken 
to  remove  from  view  those  ugly  chimney- 
pots and  other  roof  excrescences,  which  are 
at  once  an  offence  to  the  sight  and  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  light. 

A word  before  we  quit  the  Gallery  about 
the  catalogue,  which  is  a somewhat  ponderous 
volume,  and  costs  a shilling.  From  time  to 
time,  when  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
collection,  a fresh  edition  has  been  issued,  with 
the  new  pictures  in  serted  in  their  proper  places, 
the  artists  being  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order ; and  the  last  edition,  now  before  us,  is 
the  fifty-eighth.  We  have  a score  of  earlier 
editions  by  us.  Now  the  purchase'  of  an 
entire  catalogue  every  time  of  visiting  the 
Gallery  to  see  a few  new  pictures  comes 
rather  costly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  weight  to 
carry,  which,  to  those  already  familiar  with 
the  general  collection,  incurs  unnecessary 
trouble.  Would  it  not  be  a good  plan,  and  a 
great  convenience  to  the  art  public,  to  publish 
occasional  supplements,  devoted  to  the  new 
acquisitions,  to  be  sold  at  a minimum  price 
(say,  one  penny),  the  contents  being  after- 
wards included  in  the  catalogue  itself,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  need  not  be  re- 
issued so  frequently  ? H.  O. 

♦ 

WEST  BEOMW-ICH  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Bromwich 
Board  of  Commissioners  has  just  taken  place. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee : — Acting  under  the  authority  of  your 
Board,  they  requested  Ewan  Christian,  Esq.  (archi- 
tect to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners),  to  examine 
and  give  his  opinion  upon  all  the  plans  sent  in  for 
the  proposed  public  buildings.  Mr.  Christian 
attended  three  days,  and  afterwards  forwarded  his 
report  upon  all  the  plans ; but  as  he  requested  that 
such  detailed  report  should  be  considered  private, 
your  committee  do  not  refer  to  it  further  than  to 
say  that  they  have  followed  it  in  all  respects  save 
one,  and  with  respect  to  that  one  the  committee  have 
selected  one  of  two  designs  which  had  been  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  Christian  in  equally  favourable  terms. 
The  detailed  report  has  been  seen  by  most  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  is  open  to  the  inspection  of 
those  of  the  Board  who  have  not  j^et  seen  it.  Your 
committee  recommend  the  following  plans  in  the 
order  named,  and  suggest  also  that  the  premium  for 
second  plan  of  Town  Hall  and  Library  be  divided 
among  the  two  named  as  second  in  the  proportion  of 
the  proposed  expenditure,  and  that  this  be  a con- 
dition of  the  award  of  second  premium.  Your 
committee  also  recommend  that  the  acceptance  of 
“Compact’s”  plans  of  Town  Hall,  and  “A  in  a 
Circle  ” for  Free  Library,  be  also  conditional  upon 
the  architects  to  whom  they  belong  consenting  to 
the  carrying  out  of  such  plans  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  selected.  Town  Hall  and  Offices : 
1st,  “Compact;”  2nd,  “Progress.”  Free  Library: 


1st,  “A  in  a Circle  ; ” 2nd,  “ Fleur  de  lis.”  Markets  : 
1st,  “A  in  a Circle.”  Baths:  1st,  “Bona  Fide;” 
2nd,  “ Progress.”  Subjoined  are  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  : — “ Compact,”  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander and  Henman,  High-street,  Stockton-on-Tees; 
“Progress,”  Mr.  Wilham  Hale,  Temple-row  West, 
Birmingham  ; ” “Aina  Circle,”  Messrs.  Weller  and 
Proud,  Wolverhampton,  and  Temple-row,  Birming- 
ham ; “Fleur  de  lis,”  Mr.  Joseph  Hewitt,  Edniund- 
street,  London  ; “ Bona  Fide,”  Mr,  Pincher. 

Captain  Williams  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report. — Mr.  J.  A.  Kenrick  seconded  the  proposition, 
and  remarked  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  report,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  buildings, 
when  completed,  would  be  a credit  to  the  town.  He 
was  also  very  glad  that  they  decided  to  engage  a 
professional  architect,  inasmuch  as,  whatever  hap- 
pened, they  could  shelter  themselves  imder  the 
reputation  of  a man  of  large  practice,  great  know- 
ledge, and  architectural  ability ; and  if  the  ratepayers 
at  any  time  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  buildings,  they  could  reply  that  they 
adopted  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  the  best  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Christian  went  through  the  plans 
with  very  great  care  and  impartiality. — Captain 
Williams  observed  that  it  was  rather  significant  that 
the  plans  Mr.  Christian  had  fixed  upon  were  the 
same  as  those  recommended  by  the  committee,  al- 
though not  in  the  same  order.  The  resolution  was 
carried. — The  following  resolution  was  then  passed: 
— “That  the  plans  of  ‘ Compact,’ ‘ A in  a Circle,’ 
and  ‘Bona  Fide,’  be  accepted  for  the  buildings 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  subject  to  the  conditions  named  in  the 
report,  and  instructions  to  architects,  and  that  the 
second  premium  be  given  to  the  architects  named  in 
the  same  report,  and  subject  to  the  hke  conditions.” 
By  another  resolution  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee were  empowered  to  communicate  with  the 
architects  of  the  plans  accepted,  and  to  obtain 
tenders  and  report  to  the  Board. 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-EAILING.* 
(Continued  from  page  459.) 

Plate  34. — The  Starting  of  Self-supporting 
Stairs,  having  Rails  on  Both  Sides. 

Figure  l.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ^aceful 
beaut}^  and  grandeur  of  circular  stairs  that 
start  with  double  curves. 

No  rules  can  be  given  for  its  construction;  the 
workman  must  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  laying 
down  a ground  plan. 

The  small  circle  on  the  left  should  be  contracted 
from  the  third  or  fourth  riser,  in  order  to  give  the 
wreath  starting  a proper  easing  from  the  mitre  cap. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  by  having  all  parts 
of  the  circle  equal  distances  from  its  centre. 

Tangents  P,  L,  K are  drawn  for  a piece  of  wreath 
to  stand  over  five  winders.  Its  pitch  regulates  that 
standing  from  newel. 

The  wreath  for  large  circle,  on  the  right,  stands 
over  foiu  viuders ; its  ordinate  being  the  riser  line 
0 B. 

To  give  the  construction  of  these  moulds  would 
be  sunply  a repetition  of  what  has  already  been  done 
for  a similar  situation  of  winders.  Nor  is  there 
anything  new  in  the  side  wreath  starting  from 
newel ; it  has  already  been  shown  in  various  posi- 
tions. The  explanations,  however,  may  be  stated 
in  few  words. 

Fig.  2 shows  the  tangent  A B and  three  of  the 
winders  unfolded.  Draw  top  of  first  step.  Now 
fix  upon  height  of  newel.  Next,  dr.aw  under  side 
of  cap  to  suit  height  of  newel.  Let  under  side  of 
rail  rest  on  centre  of  balusters.  Set  off  half  its  thick- 
ness. This  having  intersected  at  N,  gives  height 
N D and  D A as  a direction  for  ordinate. 

* This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Eobket 
Riddell's  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  by  TrUbner  and  Co.,  Loudon. 
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Let  A D on  the  left  equal  it.  This  done,  fix 
position  of  mitre  cap.  Then  draw  from  D through 
its  centre ; this  being  the  ordinate.  Make  the  centre 
curve  tangent  to  it,  and  that  at  A.  Set  off  half 
width  of  rail  on  each  side  of  centre  curve.  Then 
draw  seat  square  with  ordinate.  Let  height  equal 
that  of  D N.  Draw  the  pitch  through  intersection 
of  seat  and  line  from  A. 

Complete  the  mould  by  drawing  a few  ordinates. 

The  line  A N,  to  be  correct,  must  equal  corre- 
sponding letters  on  the  pitch.  Fig.  2. 


A NEW  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

Last  week,  at  the  Graving  Dock,  Belfast,  trial 
was  made  of  a new  fire  extinguisher,  which 
has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  Paton  and  Harris,  of 
Glasgow.  The  comparative  futility  of  the  efforts 
of  firemen,  even  with  the  most  powerful  steam 
pumping-engines,  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  an 
extensive  conflagration,  has  often  been  commented 
upon,  the  firemen  frequently  having  to  content  them- 
selves with  confining  their  attention  to  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  “fiery  element”  (and  even 
this  is  sometimes  more  than  they  can  accomplish), 
leaving  the  “fire”  to  “bm-n  itself  out.”  Various 
reasons  have  been  given  for  this  failure,  amongst 
others,  that  the  fiames  usually  attain  to  such  pro- 
portions that  when  water  is  thrown  on  them  it  is 
resolved  into  its  constituent  gases,  one  of  which  is 
the  chief  supporter  of  combustion,  and,  consequently, 
the  intensity  of  the  fire  is  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  In  the  experiment  tried  last  week  at 
Belfast,  a barrel,  having  a false  bottom,  perforated 
with  holes,  was  filled  with  chips  and  saturated  with 
turpentine ; a light  was  applied,  and  in  a moment 
the  barrel  was  one  mass  of  flames.  The  pyroletor, 
the  new  instrument  referred  to,  was  then  set  to 
work,  and  in  a few  seconds  the  flames  were  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  in  a few  more  the  fire  totally 
extinguished.  The  pyroletor,  or  fire-destroyer,  is  a 
machine  consisting  of  two  separate  pumps  of 
different  sizes,  acting  alternately  -with  a mixing 
chamber  and  a separator,  by  which  the  gas  is 
separated  or  set  free  from  water,  or  steam,  or  any 
other  liquid.  The  larger  pump  draws  from  a 
suitable  vessel  a solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ; 
the  smaller  pump  draws  in  a proper  proportion  of 
muriatic  acid  of  the  usual  commercial  strength. 
These  pumps  alternately  discharge  their  contents 
into  the  mixing  chamber,  where  they  combine,  and 
flow  through  a pipe  into  another  vessel  or  chamber, 
called  a separator,  because  it  retains  the  water  or 
other  liquid,  and  allows  the  gas  generated  to  be  set 
free  and  rise  in  a dry  state  to  the  region  or  chamber 
that  is  in  combustion.  In  the  present  exhibition 
we  have  a barrel  with  a false  bottom,  which  acts  as 
a separator  (in  the  same  way  as  the  dunnage  would 
do  in  the  bottom  of  a ship),  the  liquid  remaining  at 
the  bottom  not  producing  any  injury  from  its  small 
quantity.  In  a ship,  after  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinguished by  the  pyroletor,  this  liquid  can  be 
removed  by  the  ordinary  pumps,  as  it  is  only 
a strong  solution  of  common  salt.  The  gas 
thus  generated  is  almost  identical  with  the 
usual  choke-damp  of  mines,  which  efiectually  pre- 
vents combustion  when  mixed  with  the  atmosphere 
in  any  proportion  above  twenty  per  cent.  An 
ordinarj'-sized  pyroletor,  having  pumps  of  din.  and  Sin. 
in  diameter,  will  generate  1,326  cubic  feet  of  gas  in 
one  minute.  In  a close  vessel,  compartment,  or  store, 
even  this  would  speedily  fill  it  up,  so  that  combus- 
tion would  be  impossible,  and  when  the  fire  was 
extinguished  there  would  be  no  injury  to  the  con- 
tents, however  delicate,  from  the  agent  employed. 
Valuable  goods  preserved  in  stores,  even  the  finest 
silks,  would  not  be  in  the  least  injitred  by  the 
agent.  Bales  of  cotton  or  jute  would  be  rapidly 
extinguished,  which  could  not  be  done  with  water. 
Even  oil  stores  might  be  so  constructed  that  they 
would  be  protected  in  a few  minutes  by  the  same 
means. 


VOLUNTARY  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINA- 
TION, 1871. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  passed  the  Pre- 
liminary Examination  of  1871,  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  viz. : — W.  E.  Brown, 
of  Chelmsford;  J.  W.  Rounthwaite,  of  Sunderland;  E. 
Square,  of  Great  Percy-street,  London ; F.  P.  John- 
son, of  Bow-road ; V.  Trubshaw,  of  Strand,  London ; 
W.  J.  Martin,  of  Reading;  J.  Conder,  of  Strand, 
London ; W.  H.  Roberts,  of  Alton,  Hants ; C.  H. 
Shoppee,  of  Doughty-street,  London;  J.  Dean,  of 
Barnsbury,  London. 

No  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  Class  of  Proficiency  or  Distinction.  j 
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BARBERTON  ROOD-SCREEN. 

The  rood-screen  in  the  Church  of  S. 

Andrew,  Harberton,  about  three  miles 
from  Totnes,  has  just  been  restored.  The 
screen  is  of  a description  seldom  met  with 
elsewhere  than  in  Devonshire,  though  in  that 
county  there  are  several  bearing  a marked 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  erected,  no 
doubt,  at  about  the  same  time — probably  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  screen  at  Harberton 
extends  across  the  church,  and  is  open  and 
elegant  in  its  struct m'e.  It  has  now  been 
gilded  where  it  was  gilt  before,  and  it  is 
richly  painted  with  green  and  vermilion, 
great  care  having  been  taken  to  paint  and 
gild  the  screen  as  it  was  originally.  The 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  did  not  allow  of  that 
elegance  of  form  which  some  of  the  Con- 
tinental pulpits  exhibit,  which,  being  made 
of  wood,  are  elaborate  in  form  and  structure ; 
but  it  is  highly  ornate.  It  is  octagonal,  and 
has  sunken  panels  in  which  are  seven  figures 
of  the  Apostles,  surmounted  with  richly- 
coloured  canopies,  in  perfect  keeping  in  form 
and  colour  with  the  screen.  The  latter  has 
three  divisions ; on  the  north  and  south  side 
are  recesses  now  used  as  large  family  pews, 
but  which  were  most  probably  chapels  in 
former  times.  Separating  the  sections  of  the 
screen  are  two  pillars.  In  the  centre  of  that 
on  the  north  side  is  a figure  of  oirr  Saviour 
holding  a chalice  in  his  left  hand,  while  his 
right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  pronouncing 
a blessing.  This  pillar  is  surmounted  with 
a rich  canopy  of  gold,  and  a light  blue  back- 
gi’ound.  Its  beauty  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
rich  vermilion  and  green  that  are  introduced. 
There  are  two  openings  in  the  screen,  and  a 
central  doorway  leading  into  the  chancel, 
with  two  other  divisions.  The  southern 
pillar  has  a painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
copied  by  Mr.  Francis  Lane  from  an  original 
painting  by  Parmigiano.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a canopy  in  the  form  of  a throne,  similar  to 
those  to  be  seen  in  cathedrals.  The  top  of  the 
screen,  which  is  several  feet  broad,  is  sup- 
ported by  fan-like  extensions,  with  golden 
bosses,  relieved  by  colours.  The  top  of  the 
screen  has  for  its  base  a succession  of  knots 
in  gold,  forming  a beautiful  supporting  line  ; 
above  is  a dark  ornamented  moulding,  which 
serves  to  throw  out  another  rich  line  con- 
sisting of  grapes  and  vine  leaves  in  green  and 
gold.  Above  this  is  a line  of  vermilion,  sur- 
mounted by  a series  of  fleur-de-lis,  forming 
the  base  of  the  grand  scroll  at  the  top,  in 
which  there  are  ornaments  similar  to  the 
lower  one,  with  bunches  and  vine  leaves  much 
larger  and  more  enriched,  if  possible,  than 
the  lower  line.  The  pillars  already  referred 
to  are  extremely  handsome  in  their  carving 
and  ornamentation. 

Of  the  pulpit  there  is  a tradition  that  it 
was  one  of  the  trophies  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Its  octagonal  divisions  are  orna- 
mented with  vine  leaves  in  green  and  gold, 
and  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  are  clothed  in 
white,  generally  relieved  with  golden  girdles 
round  their  waists.  When  the  screen  was 
first  taken  in  hand  it  had  been  subjected  to 
all  the  destroying  effects  of  time,  aided  by 
the  barbarity  of  man  in  time  of  war.  Some 
of  the  old  i^ictures  have  been  worm-eaten, 
and  others  had  been  injured  by  seats  being 
nailed  against  them.  Hence  there  was  little 
left  to  indicate  the  beauty  of  the  screen 
in  its  ancient  aspects.  The  work  of  re- 
adorning this  section  was  confided  to  Mr. 
Lane,  who  has  placed  in  its  different 
panels  a series  of  paintings,  the  sub- 
jects being  as  follows : — On  the  doors 
leading  to  the  chancel  are  groups  of  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim,  the  former  accompanying 
David,  whose  Psalms  will  continue  to  be  sung 
as  long  as  this  world  shall  last,  thus  render- 
ing him  the  fittest  personification  of  Praise. 
A group  of  seraphim  occupy  one  of  the 
panels,  in  front  of  Hezekiah,  who  is  shown 


in  the  act  of  Prayer.  North  of  the  centre 
doors  arc  paintings  in  separate  panels  of 
S.  Peter,  S.  Andrew,  S.  James,  S.  Bartholo- 
mew, S.  Jude,  S.  Matthias,  S.  Paul,  and 
S.  Stephen,  the  first  of  the  Christian  Martyrs. 
Tlien  follow  four  figures  to  indicate  the 
Christian  Virtues : Faith,  with  a cross ; 
Hope,  with  an  anchor ; Charity,  with  children ; 
Penitence,  Magdalene.  Next  come  other 
figures  of  the  early  Christian  Martyrs,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  Poly- 
carp, S.  Ignatius,  of  Antioch,  and  St.  Clement, 
Then  come  figures  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Alfred  the  Great,  Oswald,  and  Ethelbert.  On 
the  south  side  are  figures  of  S.  John,  “ the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.”  Next  to  him  is 
a figure  of  S.  Thomas,  then  S.  James  the 
Less,  S.  Matthew,  S.  Philip,  S.  Simon, 
S.  Luke,  and  S.  Mark.  Then  follow  four 
figures  representing  the  Christian  Virtues — 
Justice,  Mercy,  Chastity,  and  Temperance. 
Next  others  of  the  early  Christians : 
S.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  Athanasius, 
the  eldest  of  the  (rreek  Fathers ; S.  Chrysos- 
tom, called  of  “ the  golden  mouth,”  ecause 
of  his  extraordinary  eloquence ; S.  Augustine, 
of  Hippo.  Next  come  Hem’y  V.,  Edward  III., 
Edward  I.,  and,  finally,  Richard  I.  There 
are  in  all  fifty  panels,  each  of  which 
contains  one  or  more  figures.  The  re- 
pairs of  the  woodwork  and  the  carving  at  the 
extreme  top  of  the  cornice,  which  is  new 
from  end  to  end,  have  been  done  in  a most 
satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Stephen  Varden, 
of  Harberton,  and  the  painting  and  gilding 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Exeter,  the  whole  of  the 
cost  having  been  borne  by  Mrs.  Wyrme  Pen- 
darves,  of  Tristford. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Drinking  Trough  in  Piccadilly. — Mr. 
Chaplin,  on  Thursday  week,  asked  the  Fust  Com- 
missioner of  Works  whether  he  was  aware  that  a 
drinking  trough  had  been  erected  in  Piccadilly 
exactly  opposite  the  new  thoroughfare  through. 
HamUton-pilace ; and  whether  ho  would  take  steps 
to  procure  its  immediate  removal  to  a more  suitable 
locality,  less  obstructive  to  traffle  ? — Mr.  Ayrton  said 
that  the  trough  in  question  had  been  erected  by  the 
hou.  member  for  W eymouth,  and  had  been  of  great 
service.  The  same  gentleman  had  previously  erected 
a trough  at  Kuightsbridge,  and  it  was  in  such 
demand  that  he  thought  he  would  erect  another  on 
the  present  site.  The  site  had  been  selected  by  the 
Vestry,  who  were  entirely  responsible ; and  if  the 
Vestry  did  not  approve  of  the  trough  now,  they 
might  follow  the  example  of  the  hou.  member  for 
Weymouth,  and  erect  another  trough  at  their  own 
expense.  If  the  Vestry  should  prove  obdurate,  the 
hon.  member  might,  at  the  next  general  election  for 
vestrj-men,  propose  the  election  of  an  anti-trough 
party  for  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square. 

Thames  Embankment. — Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  on 
Friday,  presented  a petition  from  21,000  inhabitants 
of  Westminster  and  other  parts  of  the  metropolis 
against  the  inclosm'o  of  certain  lands  upon  the 
Thames  Embankment. 

New  Palace-Yard. — Replying  to  Sir  D.  Salo- 
mons on  Monday,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  it  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  in  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  no  shelter 
had  been  provided  for  servants  of  members  waiting- 
with  horses  and  carriages  in  New  Palace-yard.  In 
order  to  make  such  provision  now,  very  considerablo 
work  would  have  to  be  undertaken,  and  any  work 
in  connection  -with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
necessarily  of  a very  expensive  character.  The 
opportunity  was  unfortunately  lost  last  year  when 
arrangements  were  made  for  putting  up  a costly 
railing  round  Palace-yard. 

The  New  Forest. — Mr.  Fawcett  moved  on  Tues- 
day, “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  pending 
legislation  on  the  New  Forest,  no  felling  of  orna- 
mental timber  and  no  fresh  enclosures  should  be 
pei-mitted  in  the  New  Forest ; and  that  no  timber 
whatever  should  be  cut,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
thinning  the  young  plantations,  executing  necessary 
repairs  in  the  forest,  and  satisfying  the  fuel  rights 
of  the  commoners.”  The  hon.  member  observed  that 
the  destruction  of  ornamental  timber  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  New  Forest  was  utterly  lament- 
able ; but  much  as  had  been  done  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  it  still  must  be  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  England,  and 
what  he  desired  was,  that  the  House  should  express 
an  opinion  that  until  the  Government  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  legislating  on  the  subject,  no  further 
destruction  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  shoiild 
be  pei-mitted  to  take  place.  As  the  Government  in- 
tended, he  believed,  to  accept  his  motion,  he  would 
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not  detain  the  House,  except  for  tiie  purpose  of 
refei'riiig  to  one  matter — namely,  a minute  which  had 
been  issued  by  Mr.  Howard,  the  representative  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  wliich  conveyed  an  impression 
to  some  hon.  members  that  even  if  this  resolution 
■were  psissed  it  would  produce  no  practical  effect. 
But  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  that  House  and  the  Government  unanimously  agree 
to  a resolution  of  the  nature  of  that  which  he  pro- 
posed, Mr.  Howard,  as  an  official  serving  under  the 
Government,  and  representing  a department,  would 
not  fail  to  pay  attention  to  it.  The  hon.  member 
■concluded  by  moving  his  resolution. — Mr.  Clif- 
ford remarked  that  only  the  other  day  he 
■was  speaking  to  his  illustrious  friend,  the  Poet 
Laureate,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
New  Forest  in  search  of  an  ancient  wood  of  yews, 
which  had  existed  there  from  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  when  he  approached  the  site 
where  he  expected  this  venerable  forest  should 
have  been,  it  was  not.  It  turned  out,  upon  in- 
quiry afterwards,  that  the  wood  had  been  felled 
and  sold  to  a timber  merchant  at  Ljmdhurst 
for  the  sum  of  £60.  It  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, when  marts  and  manufactories  were  springing 
up  in  almost  every  direction,  that  there  should  bo 
some  spot  left  where  the  people  could  resort  for  that 
rural  enjoyment  which  the  richer  classes  found  in 
Scotland  and  on  the  Continent.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
were  under  deep  obligations  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Brighton  for  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
the  resolution  of  that  House  should  emphatically 
declare  that  there  should  be  no  further  encroach- 
ments upon  the  New  Forest. — Sir  C.  Dilke proposed, 
as  an  addition  to  the  resolution  of  his  hon.  friend, 

“ Also,  that  Denny  Wood  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  condition  as  open  forest  land.” — Mr.  W. 
Fowler  seconded  the  amendment. — Mr.  Baxter  stated 
that  any  answers  he  had  previously  given  had  not 
been  given  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  upon  state- 
ments furnished  to  him.  He  agreed  with  his  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Chelsea  that  there  could  be 
mo  danger  now  from  young  cattle  in  tlio  wood,  and 
he  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  that  the  padlocks  of 
which  he  had  spoken  should  be  removed.  He  hoped, 
however,  that,  as  Government  and  the  hon.  member 
f or  Brigton  were  agreed  as  to  the  motion  of  the  latter  the 
hon.  member  for  Chelsea  would  not  press  his  motion. 
— Alderman  Lawrence  thought  that  the  Crown 
Commissioners  misunderstood  their  functions,  and 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  New  Forest 
and  S.  James’s  Park,  and  other  of  the  Crown  pro- 
perty. At  some  future  day  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a full  discussion  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  management  of  the  Crown  lands. — Lord  H. 
Scott  declared  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  had  only  been  able  to  show  a favour- 
able balance  year  after  year  by  the  felling  and  sale 
of  ancient  timber.  Some  of  the  finest  beech  trees 
in  the  New  Forest  had  been  cut  down  and  sold  for 
firewood.  He  hoped  the  Government  would  satisfy 
the  House  that  Denny  Wood  was  not  enclosed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  cut  down. — Mr.  Co'wper-Templo 
Loped  this  motion  would  throw  a little  light  into 
the  recesses  of  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  Commissioners  of  Woods  seemed  to  consider 
that  in  the  management  of  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent beech  trees  that  existed  in  Europe  the  best 
thing  for  the  interest  of  the  public  was  to  cut  them 
■down  and  sell  them  for  firewood,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  enter  into  their  minds  that  people  cared  for 
ancient  forests  as  places  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment. No  one  ventured  to  say  that  it  was  an  im- 
proper use  of  public  money  to  purchase  landscapes 
for  exhibition  in  the  National  Gallerj",  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Howard  it  was  a failure  of  duty  to  the 
public  if  any  pains  were  taken  or  money  expended 
in  preserving  for  the  country  the  finest  natural 
landscape  that  existed  in  Europe.  The  Commis- 
sioners seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
select  the  places  where  the  finest  old  trees  stood 
in  order  to  replace  them  with  sapling  oaks.  It  was 
certainly  not  for  the  public  interest  that  people 
should  be  driven  out  of  England  to  find  picturesque 
scenery. — Mr.  Sclater-Booth  said  it  was  the  fashion 
to  rail  at  the  Commissioners  of  AVoods  and  Forests, 
but  they  were  bound  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  it  was  extremely  unjust  they  should  be  found 
fault  with  when  they  were  merely  doing  their  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  House  was  continually  find- 
ing fault  with  them  because  the  estates  under  their 
management  did  not  peld  more  revenue. — Mr.  M. 
Chambers  said  it  was  clear  these  forests  had  been 
mismanaged,  and  the  time  had  come  when  every 
man  in  that  House  should  get  up  and  cry  there 
should  be  a new  arrangement. — Mr.  Fawcett  said 
the  hon.  member  for  Clielsea  had  dcsii’ed  liim  to 
say  that  he  wished  to  witlidraw  the  resolution. 
The  Govennnent  had  promised  to  take  off  the  pad- 
locks in  Denny  Wood.  The  hon.  member  would  of 
course  have  an  opportunity  of  again  bringing  the 
matter  forward  before  the  end  of  the  session  if  it 
were  found  requisite  that  he  should  do  so.  The 
amendment  w;is  witluLawn,  and  the  resolutions 
were  agreed  to. 

Hyde  Park. — Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  drew  attention  to 
the  neglected  condition  of  portions  of  Hyde  Park. 
He  complained  particularly  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  grass  was  allowed  to  be  destroyed  in  the  centre 
and  on  the  north  side,  and  of  the  removal  of  tm'f 


from  parts  much  frequented  by  the  public  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Albert  Memorial. — Mr.  Alderman 
Lawrence  remarked  thatinthecentreof  the  park  there 
was  a large  sandy  desert,  which  was  gradually  in- 
creasing in  size,  and  existing  patlis  were  allowed  to 
be  widened  and  new  paths  to  be  worn  in  all  direc- 
tions.— Mr.  B.  Hope  wanted  to  see  some  protection 
afforted  for  the  ornamental  fountain  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  the  park  by  the  generosity  of  an  Indian 
prince.  The  spot  where  it  stood  was  selected  by 
the  dirtiest  little  vagabonds  as  a playground,  the 
grass  was  completely  trodden  away,  and  tlie  foun- 
tain itself  was  being  damaged. — Mr.  B.  Cochrane 
did  not  see  how  tlie  park  could  be  kept  in  perfect 
order  while  it  was  made  the  drill-ground  of  the 
metropolis,  the  playground  of  roughs,  and  the 
meeting-place  for  Communists.  The  leases  of 
the  small  houses  cast  of  Albcrt-gate  were  about 
falling  in,  and  the  property  might  bo  acquired  at 
very  little  expense  for  the  improvement  of  the  park. 
— Mr.  Ayrton  reminded  the  House  that  Hyde  Park 
was  managed  as  a whole,  and  not  for  the  con- 
venience of  persons  residing  on  one  side  of  it  or  on 
the  other.  The  object  was,  to  afford  enjoyment  to 
those  who  frequented  the  park  from  all  parts  of 
London.  It  was  easy  to  complain  that  in  parts  the 
turf  did  not  grow,  but  that  had  been  the  condition 
of  Hyde  Park  as  long  as  he  recollected  it,  because 
unfortunately  there  were  many  people  in  a metro- 
polis like  this  who  did  not  understand  that  when 
gravel  walks  were  provided  they  were  intended  to 
be  walked  upon.  Those  people  seemed  to  think 
the  only  way  to  enjoy  the  walk  was  to  take  the  side 
of  the  path,  and  thus  the  grass  was  gradually  worn 
away.  The  superintendent  was  a person  of  the 
greatest  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
gardening,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  grass.  The  part 
of  the  park  which  suffered  most  from  those 
persons  who  declined  to  conform  to  any  arrange- 
ments for  its  general  maintenance  was  that 
opposite  the  Marble  Arch,  and  rails  were  there  put 
up  as  a suggestion  that  if  the  grass  were  not  walked 
over  it  would  grow.  Yet,  rather  than  go  round  a 
few  yards,  people  jumped  over  the  rails  and  des- 
troyed all  vegetation.  Under  the  present  state  of 
things  no  possible  restraint  could  be  put  upon  such 
conduct  except  turning  the  offenders  out  of  the  park, 
which,  considering  the  number  of  gates,  would  be  a 
very  unprofitable  proceeding.  If  only  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  frequenters  of  the  park  was  ill- 
behaved  the  effect  was  very  serious ; but  should  the 
House  think  it  desirable  that  the  parks  belonging 
to  the  Crown  should  be  treated  in  the  same  mamier 
as  other  iuclosures,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
arrangements  to  keep  them  in  proper  order  without 
carrying  on  a perpetual  war  with  the  public  by 
police,  iron  hurdles,  and  other  means.  The  parks 
were  intended  for  all  classes,  and  as  a source  of 
pleasure  for  the  children  of  the  metropolis ; but  as 
the  cost  was  defrayed  out  of  the  public  exchequer, 
the  country  would  naturally  object  to  an  unlimited 
expenditure  in  pursuing  that  object.  With  regard 
to  the  complaint  of  turf  being  taken  from  one  part 
for  the  improvement  of  another,  that  was  a reason- 
able and  economical  mode  of  proceeding,  because 
turf  removed  in  that  way  was  found  to  answer  best 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  places 
from  whicli  it  was  taken  could  bo  resown,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  would  produce  turf  to 
all  appearances  as  good  as  it  was  before.  He  gave 
directions  to  have  the  iuclosure  removed  from  the 
fountain  referred  to  and  a proper  paling  put  round 
it.  AVith  regard  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member 
opposite  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane),  he  did  not  think  it  was 
any  part  of  his  duty  to  enter  into  any  speculations. 
The  best  thing  the  inhabitants  who  wished  these 
houses  to  be  removed  could  do,  was  to  promote  a 
Bill  through  Parliament,  and  pay  the  expenses 
themselves. — Mr.  G.  Bentinck  attributed  the  devas- 
tation of  the  park  to  the  ])ermission  to  hold  public 
meetings  witliin  it. — Lord  Elcho  thought  that  a 
compromise  might  be  made  by  preserving  the  more 
decorative  parts  from  injury.  But  it  was  not  children 
alone  that  required  to  be  looked  after.  St.  James's 
Park  was  the  scene  of  scandalous  indecencies  and 
bestialities  on  the  part  of  the  roughs  of  London, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  First  Commissioner  of  Public  AVorks 
and  the  police  ought  to  prevent  such  scenes. 

Metropolitan  Building  Act  (1855)  Amend- 
ment Bill. — This  Bill  passed  through  Committee 
on  AYednesday. 


Gr.vve  digging  in  the  Metropolit.in  Ceme- 
teries.— The  labour  and  expense  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
departed  is  perhaps  fully  comprehended  by  few. 
During  a recent  visit  to  S.  James’s  Cemeterj’,  High- 
gate,  one  of  the  best  of  our  Metropolitan  burial- 
grounds,  we  were  not  a little  surprised  when  the 
Superintendent  informed  us  that  the  total  length  of 
the  graves  dug  there  during  the  year  1870  was 
over  three  miles  and  a half,  or  more  than  twenty 
thousand  feet,  hlultiply  this  by  the  breadth  and 
length  of  each  grave,  and  an  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
labour  required  in  one  cemetery  only'  before  our 
dust  can  find  kindred  shelter. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Chiselhurst. — On  Saturday  week  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at  Chiselhurst.  It 
has  been  designed  in  the  Early  Decorated  styde,  and 
is  to  consist  of  nave,  with  clerestory,  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  vestry  at  the 
north-east  angle.  Externally  it  is  to  be  of  Kentish 
ragstone,  in  regular  courses,  with  dressings  and  or- 
namental parts,  to  be  executed  in  Bath  stone,  and 
the  roof  to  be  slated  with  AA'^hitland  Abbey  green 
slates,  and  purple  Bangor  slates  in  alternate  courses. 
The  chancel  has  an  apsidal  end,  with  large  two-light 
windows  in  each  compartment.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  525  adults.  The  extreme  internal 
dimension  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  the  chancel,  is 
72ft.  by  5.3ft.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  £4,000. 

Christ  Church,  Dublin.  — A correspondent 
say’s  ; “ The  works  are  commenced.  The  Synod-hall 
should  be  built  on  the  corner  ground  at  east  end 
of  the  cathedral,  and  the  site  proposed  by  Mr.  Street, 
to  do  justice  to  himself  and  the  restoration,  re- 
main an  open  space — and  a joy’  for  evermore.” 

Luddington. — A new  church  is  being  erected  at 
Luddington  (near  Stratford-on-Avon).  Tradition 
has  it  that  Shakespeare  took  Ann  Hathaway  to  ■u’ife 
at  the  church  which  formerly'  stood  here,  but  there 
is  no  record  to  support  it.  The  church  will  be  G2ft. 
long  in  the  interior,  the  nave  22ft.  wide,  and  the 
chancel  lift.  The  design,  which  is  Geometrical 
Decorated,  is  by' Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect.  Temple- 
row,  Birmingham.  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Callaway  are 
the  builders. 

Rock  Ferry'. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  chapel  was  laid  on  Friday  last 
at  Rock  Ferry',  near  Liverpool.  The  plan 
consists  of  a nave  76ft.  9in.  long  by'  48ft. 
in  width,  with  spacious  transepts  25ft.  Gin.  by’  10ft. 
also  large  apsidal  class-rooms,  vestries,  and  organ 
gallery,  with  lecture-hall  over,  occupying  the  space 
which  in  conformist  churches  is  allotted  to  the 
chancel.  The  main  building  consists  of  a nave  with 
aisles  and  transepts  attached,  a tower  and  spire 
reaching  to  a height  of  150ft.  terminating  the  north 
aisle  at  its  eastern  end,  and  a south-east  apsidal 
porch  and  staircase  finishing  in  a like  manner  the 
south  aisle,  leading  respectively  to  a spacious  central 
vestibule.  The  material  employ’ed  in  the  construc- 
tion is  white  Stourton  stone,  with  brick  for  the 
internal  linings;  the  external  face  of  the  walls  being 
of  coursed  pitch  face  work  and  tooled  stone 
dressings.  The  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays  by' 
ornamental  cast-iron  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
which  is  of  a somewhat  novel  waggon-headed  form, 
and  is  to  be  finished  entirely'  of  pitch  pine.  The 
style  of  the  church  is  Gothic  of  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  it  is  designed  to  provide 
accommodation  for  over  800  worshippers.  The 
several  ivorks  are  being  executed  by'  Messrs.  Booth 
and  Richards,  builders.  Rock  Ferry,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  David 
AA''alker,  of  Liverpool. 

SiiAW'. — On  Trinity  Monday'  the  new  parish 
church  of  Shaw,  Lancashire,  was  consecrated.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  AV.  Drew,  of  Manchester.  The 
style  is  an  early’  type  of  Decorated  Gothic.  The 
church  consists  of  a central  tower  over  the  chancel, 
a nave,  with  aisles  72ft.  long,  and  50ft.  high  to  the 
ridge.  The  width  of  nave  and  aisles  is  49ft.  The 
chancel  is  39ft.  long.  There  are  750  sittings.  The 
reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  richly'  carved.  A cusped 
arch  over  the  altar  is  intended  to  contain  a mosaic,  but 
at  present  a cartoon  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  occupies  the  space. 
The  cost  of  the  church  is  about  £9,000. 

S.  Peter’s,  Folkestone. — At  this  church,  which 
about  a year  since  underwent  considerable  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement,  has  been  erected  a new 
altar  and  reredos.  The  altar,  which  is  built  of  oak, 
with  the  slab  of  Portland  stone,  is  highly  deco- 
rated in  colour  and  gold  ; the  front  is  divided  into 
five  double  panels,  with  detached  columns  between, 
forming  to  the  front  a range  of  ten  panels,  which  bear 
painted  figures  in  attitude  of  prayer,  the  subjects 
represented  being,  on  the  Gospel  side,  S,  George 
(warrior),  S,  Alban  (marty'r),  S.  Benedict  (monk),  S. 
Chad  (bishop)  ; in  the  central  panels,  angels  bearing 
golden  censers ; and  on  the  Epistle  side,  David  (king), 
S.  Catherine  (nun),  Isaiah  (prophet),  S,  Imalda 
(infant).  The  reredos,  which  is  built  of  Caen  stone, 
has  in  the  centre  a deep  recess  for  the  crucifix, 
covered  with  a projecting  canopy,  supported  by 
marble  columns,  and  the  back  filled  irith  mosaic.  On 
each  side  are  tliree  shallow  niches,  ivith  columns  of 
Irish  marble  supporting  the  canopy’  above,  each 
niche  containing  the  figure  of  a saint,  executed  in 
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Caen  stone— viz.,  on  the  Gospel  side,  S.  Peter  (the 
patron),  S.  Duustan  (archbishop),  and  S.  Anselm 
(archbishop);  on  Epistle  side,  S.  Gregory  (Pope), 
S.  Augustine  (first  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  and  S. 
Thomas,  of  Canterbury.  The  stone  figures  are  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Phyffers,  of  Pimlico ; the  altar 
decorations  are  by  Messrs.  Leech,  of  London  and 
Cambridge ; and  Mr.  Slingsby  Stalhvood,  of  Folke- 
stone, is  the  architect  from  whose  design  the  work 
has  been  carried  out. 

Stradbeoke. — The  parish  church  of  Stradbroke, 
Suffolk,  is  about  to  be  restored.  The  building 
consists  of  a nave  opening  with  five  fine  stone  Per- 
pendicular arches  into  north  and  south  aisles,  the 
south  aisle  being  very  wide : in  fact  as  wide  as  the 
nave  itself ; north  and  south  porches,  west  tower, 
with  very  fine  tower  arch,  chancel  and  chancel  aisles, 
and  vestry.  The  date  of  the  entire  church,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  piece  of  the  chancel,  which  is 
earlier,  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  restored 
the  aisle  roof  will  be  entirely  new,  moulded  and 
carved,  with  ornamental  spandrels  to  the  ribs  of  each 
principal.  The  chancel  roof  will  also  be  entirely 
new.  The  south  porch  and  vestry  will  also  be  re- 
built. The  west  gallery  has  been  taken  down, 
opening  up  the  fine  tower  arch  already  alluded  to. 
The  columns  and  arches  of  the  whole  of  the  inside  of 
the  church,  many  of  which  have  been  much  cut 
about,  and  some  almost  reconstructed  in  compo,  will 
be  carefully  and  accurately  restored  to  their  original 
form  and  mouldings.  The  chancel  arch,  being 
entirely  of  compo,  will  be  rebuilt  altogether.  The 
contract  is  taken  by  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipsoii  is  the  architect.  The  cost  of 
the  restoration  is  estimated  at  £3,000. 

BUILDINGS. 

Common  Hill  House,  Ilfracombe. — This  house 
has  just  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Gane,  jun.,  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts.  The  stone 
used  is  local,  from  the  Francis  quarries,  and  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  whole  of  the  hall  is  covered 
with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  and  is  lighted  by  an  in- 
ternal lantern  roof.  There  is  a gallery  all  four  sides 
of  the  hall,  the  balusters  of  which  are  of  carved 
oak,  and  which  forms  the  laundry.  The  chimney- 
pieces  of  tlie  main  rooms  are  of  alabaster  and 
different  coloured  marbles,  and  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Frome,  Somerset,  from  the  designs 
of  the  architect.  The  whole  of  the  interior  has  been 
decorated  in  a costly  manner  by  Mr.  Diment,  of 
Bristol.  The  contract  for  the  building,  as  also  the 
stables,  coach-house,  and  lodge,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Scamp,  of  Ilfracombe,  and  the  outlay  on  the 
buildings  was  somewhat  over  £4,000. 

Cupar-Fife. — Crawford  Priory,  which,  having 
been  unoccupied  since  the  death  of  its  founder.  Lady 
Mary  Lindsay  Crawford,  has  fallen  into  a dilapi- 
dated condition,  is  undergoing  extensive  alterations 
preparatory  to  its  occupation  by  the  owner  of  the 
estates,  the  Earl  of  Glasgow.  A large  addition 
has  been  made  at  the  east  side  of  the  building,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  new  work  being  a 
Gothic  tower  with  spire  115ft.  high.  A new  carriage 
porch  and  vestibule  have  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
entrance  facing  the  south.  The  eastern  side  of  the 
main  building  has  all  been  either  remodelled  or 
rebuilt. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Co.’s  New  Bank, 
Bishop  Auckland. — On  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  two  unpretending-looking  buildings  in  the 
market-place,  known  as  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 
Co.’s  Bank,  a new  Gothic  structure  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Gordon  Hoskins, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Darlington.  It  was  opened  on  the 
25th  ult.  This  is  the  third  new  bank  which  Mr. 
Hoskins  has  erected  for  this  old  firm — viz.,  at 
Thirsk,  Sunderland,  and  the  one  now  under  notice. 
It  has  a frontage  of  about  50ft.,  and  is  from  55ft. 
to  60ft.  in  height.  The  sole  contractor  was  Mr. 
Robson,  of  Darlington;  the  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of 
London  ; and  Mr.  John  Hindmarch  was  the  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Preston. — On  Friday,  the  9th  instant,  a new 
School  Chapel  in  S.  Thomas’s  district  was  opened. 
The  building  is  a plain  neat  Gothic  structure  of 
brick,  cruciform  in  plan  ; the  total  length  inside  is 
67^ft.  by  21ft.  broad;  length  across  transepts,  42ft. 
by  21ft.  broad.  There  is  a porch  at  the  north-east 
corner,  and  a small  vestry  and  porch  with  cellar 
under  for  heating  apparatus  at  the  south-west  cor- 
ner. The  architects  were  Messrs.  Longworth  and 
Gardner.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  fittings,  retain- 
ing wall,  fence,  and  palisade  walls,  is  about  £980. 
♦ 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement,  of  the  Fine 
Arts  will  give  a conversazione  on  Thursday  next, 
the  29th  inst.,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  RbAdbrs.— Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  wili  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Weller  and  Proud. — Thanks  for  cutting,  which  you  will 
see  has  been  used. 

I.  C.  J. — The  article  referred  to  did  not  come  to  hand. 

Richard  G.ine,  Jun. — Lithograph  to  hand.  Cannot 
promise  to  give  it.  Description  inserted. 

M.  Gbflowski  writes  us  to  say  that  his  name  should  be 
associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Boulton  in  connection  with 
the  carving  of  the  new  church  at  Charlton  Kings, 
Cheltenham,  described  in  our  last  number. 

C.  C.  Rolpe. — Your  letter  is  inadmissible  in  the  BuiLniNO 
News,  because  it  answers  statements  and  criticisms 
whiok  appeared  in  another  paper.  Probably  you  have 
been  unfairly  treated ; but  your  letter  could  only  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  in  as  far  as  it  appertained  to 
something  which  appeared  in  our  columns. 

Gunwalloe  Church,  Cornwall. — “One  and  AH”  asks 
will  Mr.  Seddiug  kindly  oblige  the  subscribers  of  the 
Buildinh  News  with  a sketch  and  details  of  this  ancient 
fabric  ? 

S.  Mart-lb-Wisford,  Lincoln. — In  onr  last  issue  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Pearson  was  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  restoration  of  this  church.  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke 
&Sou,  architects,  of  Nottingham,  write:  “Our  plans 
were  selected  in  a competition,  and  then  referred  to 
Mr.  Pearson,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  them,  and 
we  are  now  engaged  in  carrying  them  out." 


BRISTOL  ASSIZE  COURTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — WiU  you  allow  me,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Water- 
house  and  myself,  to  correct  your  account  of  the 
reason  of  the  second  competition  ? Yon  state  that 
‘ exception  was  taken  to  the  decision  on  the  ground 
of  some  trifling  misunderstanding  about  the  exact 
size  of  the  site.”  There  was  no  kind  of  misunder- 
standing whatsoever  ; the  instructions  to  architects 
were  clear  enough,  and  in  the  plan  of  site  sent  to 
each  competitor,  a narrow  strip  of  ground  occurred 
like  the  meat  in  a sandwich,  and  which  we  were 
distinctly  told  did  not  belong  to  the  Corporation, 
and  could  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  site.  This 
strip  is  shown  blank  in  the  small  plan  you  published 
in  your  number  for  April  21st,  and  in  the  three 
premiated  designs  of  the  first  competition  this  im- 
portant instruction  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  Other 
competitors,  however,  treated  this  limitation  of  site 
as  a vain  thing,  and  coolly  appropriated  the  land 
that  we  were  distinctly  told  could  not  be  built  upon. 
The  professional  referee  at  once  very  justly  excluded 
the  designs  of  such  competitors,  without  entering 
into  their  merits  or  demerits  as  designs.  The  archi- 
tects thus  excluded  were  irate  ; they  possessed  local 
personal  influence,  and  then  it  was  that  the  Corpora- 
tion proceeded  to  buy  the  sandwichy  strip  of 
property.  Again  they  sought  for  designs  from  the 
former  competitors.  I was  advised  by  a distinguished 
member  of  tho  Corporation  to  compete,  and  was 
told  that  their  principal  object  was  to  secure  an 
imposing  and  effective  elevation.  Competitors  were 
precluded  from  carrying  off  more  than  one  premium. 
A new  professional  referee  was  selected,  and  the 
city  architects  were  awarded  the  first  premium  and 
the  building. — I am,  &c., 

Edivard  W.  Godwin. 

197,  Albany-street,  Regent’s-park,  N.W. 

26th  June,  1871. 


THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Sir, — The  inquiry  of  your  correspondent,  “A 
Citizen  of  London,”  in  reference  to  the  abov'e,  is  not 
made  a moment  too  soon.  It  would  do  the  Peabodj^ 
Fund  Committee  good  to  hear  the  remarks  of  work- 
ing people  about  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
funds  entrusted  to  them  so  far  as  they  have  been 
dealt  with  at  aU,  and  it  would  be  of  service  to  the 
entire  community  if  the  Proprietor  of  the  Build- 
ing News,  or  some  other  person  or  body  really  in- 
terested in  the  true  weU-being  of  the  working 
classes  of  London,  would  appoint  a competent  com- 
missioner to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  real  issue 
of  what  has  been  done  already.  It  would  then,  I 
think,  be  found  that — -1.  The  fund  had  scarcely 
touched  the  case  of  the  really  indigent  poor.  2.  That 
most  of  the  persons  living  in  the  Peabody  houses 
were  in  regular  employ,  receiving  tolerable  wages, 


who.se  earnings  liave  no  need,  or  should  not  have, 
to  be  supplemented  by  charity.  3.  That  the  con- 
ditions of  the  houses  altliough  nearly  or  quite  new, 
is  not  quite  as  charming  as  rose-coloured  friends 
declare.  4.  That  in  some  instances  they  have  had 
the  result  of  raising  the  rents  of  other  lodgings  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  causing  overcrowding  in 
consequence.  5.  That  in  a commercial  aspect  “ the 
charity  ’’  is  a paying  speculation,  and  yet  it  has 
tended  to  diminish  the  self-respect  of  many  artizans 
and  others,  by  making  an  o.stensible  cliarity  rather 
respectable  than  repulsive.  6.  That  a large  number 
of  Mr.  Reade’s  “Million  Blunders”  will  have  been 
found  in  construction.  7.  That  tlie  Committee 
liad  much  better  have  let  the  fund  aloue,  or  have 
done  something  truly  efficient  with  tlie  money. — I 
am,  &c.,  G.  M.  M. 

June  19th,  1871. 


XYLATECHNIGRAPHY. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  process  of  wood 
staining  with  the  above  unpronounceable  name,  you 
call  it  a new  patented  process.  May  I ask  Messrs. 
Trollope  what  part  of  this  process  they  claim  in 
their  patent  ? If  they  have  invented  some  new  stain, 
their  claim  to  that  may  be  valid  enough ; but  if  they 
claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  the  process  of  staining 
imitation  iulaid-woods  of  various  colours  on  white 
pine  or  deal  and  pitch  pine,  they  are  simply  in  error. 
At  the  Art  Workmen’s  Industrial  Exhibition,  Man- 
chester, 1865,  there  were  several  examples  of  this 
kind  of  work,  and  in  fact  the  same  thing  has  been 
done  for  this  last  thirty  years,  to  ray  personal  know- 
ledge. Were  it  necessary,  I could  submit  specimens 
of  my  own  executed  by  myself  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  having  seven  different  colours  of  stain 
upon  one  specimen.  In  some  future  paper  I purpose 
describing  this  process  more  fully. — I am,  &c., 

An  Exferienced  Workman. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  PERSPECTIVE. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  in  your  last,  I beg  to  say  that  he  is  in  error 
if  he  supposes  my  objections  to  perspective  drawings 
was  against  the  science  per  se ; they  were  only  ap- 
plicable and  strictly  limited  to  the  question — “ Should 
perspective  views  be  allowed  in  competitions  ? ” So 
far  from  under-rating  perspective,  I esteem  it  most 
highly,  and  only  wish  it  was  more  generally  ap- 
preciated. Doubtless,  it  would  be  well  if  architects, 
when  designing  a building,  “thought  in  perspec- 
tive;” but  a man  cannot  occupy  his  mind 
with  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  ijut  few  archi- 
tects, strange  to  saj^,  know  aught  of  perspec- 
tive. It  would  be  a good  plan,  too,  in  designing 
buildings  of  any  importance,  to  have  trial  perspec- 
tives made  according  to  the  exact  conditions  of  the 
case,  but  in  a long  experience  I have  never  known 
such  a thing  to  be  done.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
system  of  “oblique,”  or  true  perspective,  is  quite  a 
modern  science,  and  the  Mediaeval  and  Classical 
architects  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  yet  did  so 
well  without,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a knowledge 
of  perspective,  though  highly  desirable,  cannot  be 
considered  as  being  absolutely  necessary.  What  is 
really  required  is  to  study  the  sections  of  the  build- 
ing with  sections  of  the  site ; these  witli  diagonal 
elevations  of  the  buildiug  will  be  a perfect  safeguard 
against  ungainly  or  otherwise  defective  design.  This 
very  possibly  is  what  the  old  architects  did.— I 
am,  &c.,  P.  E.  M. 


THE  LEICESTER  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Competitors  for  the  Leicester  Municipal 
Buildings  may  congratulate  themselves  that  the 
committee  seem  disposed  to  act  fairly,  by  publicly 
exhibiting  the  designs,  and  securing  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Street.  The  usual  efforts  from  without  are 
being  made.  I read  in  the  Leicester  Journal  of  last 
Friday,  that  one  correspondent  whose  taste  for  art 
is  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  everything,  “from 
a cathedral  to  a chignon,”  met  several  architects  in 
the  room,  who  discoursed  to  him  of  the  difficulties 
and  disadvantages  of  the  site  ; while  another  writer, 
anxious,  no  doubt,  to  save  Mr.  Street  trouble,  points 
out  the  five  designs  likely  to  be  selected,  and  has 
special  commendation  for  one,  and  also  is  of  opinion 
that  if  two  are  found  of  equal  merit,  then  one  of 
Leicester  should  be  preferred.  Competitors  who 
know  the  amount  of  study  required  to  prepare  a 
design  for  these  buildings  can  only  marvel  at  the 
ability  which  can  so  soon  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of 
thirty-nine  designs — an  ability  which  doubtless  would 
have  led  its  fortunate  possessor  to  the  same  con- 
clusion without  any  inspection  of  the  drawings 
wliatever.— I am,  &c.,  A Competitor. 
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ANCIENT  CROSS  AT  LLANTWIT. 

Sir, — You  were  good  enough  to  publish  some 
months  ago  a sketch  of  an  ancient  cross  at  Llantwit, 
contributed  by  me  to  your  “ Sketch-book  ” series.  A 
correspondent  wrote  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
scription, but  owing  to  the  rubbing  I had  taken 
being  rather  indistinct,  I was  unable  to  decipher  it. 
A few  weeks  ago,  however,  I had  an  opportunity  of 
taldng  a better  one,  from  which  the  enclosed  tracing 
was  made.  The  letters  are  as  follows : — 

NI  nOMINE  DI  P.S.TRIS  e(t) 

(s)PERETUS  SAMCDI  (u)ANC 

(cr)uceh  houelt  propb 
(RA)bIT  pro  ANIILV  EES  p(a) 

(te)es  EUS, 

■which  may  be  rendered  thus : “ In  nomine  Dei 

Patris  et  Spiritus  Sancti  hanc  crucem  Houelt  pre- 
pavarit  pro  Res  patris  ejus.”  The  translation  being ; — 
“ In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Howel  prepared  this  cross  for  the  soul  of  Rees,  his 
father.” 

The  cross,  it  would  appear  from  this,  was  erected 
by  Howel  ap  Rees,  a prince  of  some  note  in  the  ninth 
century.  Should  you  think  the  tracing  worth  pub- 
lishing, you  are  welcome  to  do  so.' — I am,  &o., 

75,  Huskisson-street,  Liverpool,  J.  R.  Allem. 
June  7th,  1871. 


POLICE  COURTS,  MANCHESTER. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  “ Manchester,”  last 
Friday,  you  speak  of  the  Police  Courts  as  “ de- 
signed by  Travers  and  Mangles,”  and  “ being 
finished  under  my  superintendence."  I feel  sure 
it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  is  alto- 
gether a mistake,  in  order  that  it  may  he  corrected. 
Certainly  I am  alone  responsible  for  the  design  of 
the  Police  Courts,  whatever  maj’’  be  its  merits  or 
demerits. — I am,  &c., 

Thomas  Wortiiingtok. 

110,  King-street,  Manchester,  June  15,  1871. 


THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

Sir, — The  very  sensible  letter  of  your  correspon- 
dent “M.”  in  your  last  Friday’s  Building  News, 
contains  one  or  two  inaccuracies,  which  I beg  to  be 
allowed  to  explain.  It  says  that  the  cost  of  the 
alteration  proposed — namely,  the  removal  of  the 
platform  from  the  end  to  the  side — would  be  an  in- 
superable barrier ; but  that  alteration  was  publicly 
advocated  by  me  long  before  the  walls  were  up,  and 
would  have  cost  nothing.  Moreover,  if  the  hall  is 
intended  to  be  a paying  concern,  that  change  must 
be  made  at  any  cost ; while  the  sale  of  the  organ — a 
perfect  nuisance  in  all  assembly-rooms  intended  to 
be  used  for  general  purposes — would  more  than 
cover  the  expense. 

The  haU  is  far  too  small  for  such  a colossal  instru- 
ment, whose  only  natural  position  is  in  the  largest 
of  cathedrals.  Any  one  who  has  heard  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  Miserere  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome, 
by  voices  alone,  can  well  appreciate  the  vast  diffe- 
rence between  vocal  and  mechanical  music. 

The  letter  also  alludes  to  the  device  of  Colonel 
Scott  to  starch  and  calender  the  “ velarium  ” — an 
operation  that  can  have  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 


acoustic  properties  of  the  elliptic  form ; it  wiU 
merely  cause  additional  confusion,  for  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  if  a speaking  trumpet  be  lined 
throughout  with  felt  or  velvet,  its  power  as  a sten- 
torophonic  remains  uninjured,  and  also  that  the  echo 
from  a wall  or  building  is  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  or  covered. 

I could  not  have  expressed  my  views  in  regard  to 
the  height  of  the  building  with  clearness,  for  I 
merely  wished  to  note  that  the  hall  should  not  have 
been  sunk  nearly  two  stories  underground.  In  fact, 
in  order  to  reach  the  “arena,”  you  have  to  descend 
a long  flight  of  cellar  stairs,  walk  round  an  under- 
ground corridor  illuminated  by  gas  at  midday,  and 
then  ascend  a short  flight  to  gain  the  floor  of  the 
arena,  itself  much  under  the  natural  level  of  the 
ground — a most  undignified  approach  to  the  tin-one. 
At  the  opening,  Blay  29th,  her  Majesty  was  seated 
■vHth  her  back  to  the  orchestra  and  the  singers,  and 
Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  actually  performed 
her  magnificent  solos  over  her  Majesty’s  left 
shoulder. 

In  aU  times  and  countries  the  approach  to  im- 
portant public  buildings  has  invariably  been  up  a 
flight  of  steps,  more  or  less  magnificent,  and  it  has 
been  reserved  for  this  sensational  age  to  reproduce 
Gothic  barbarisms  of  Mediseval  art,  adding  thereto 
the  disgrace  of  making  the  approach  to  a noble 
public  building  down  a cellar  staircase  requiring  gas- 
light b)^  day — a most  felicitous  illustration  of  the 
Facilis  descensus,  &c. 

Our  worthy  friend  the  Editor  condemns  the 
pseudo-Gothic  taste  in  architecture  so  prevalent  at 
the  present  day,  but  himself  commits  the  inconsis- 
tency of  heading  this  paper  with  barbaric  type. 

The  Gothic  “ memorial  ” alluded  to  by  your  cor- 
respondent was  intended  to  be  a beautiful  copy  of 
the  sluine  of  a barbaric  saint,  the  figure  of  the  late 
lamented  Prince  Consort  occupying  the  central 
chair ; but  public  feeUng  has  been  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed, that  it  is  not  yet  known  how  or  in  what 
manner  that  monument  of  expensive  and  useless 
decoration  cau  be  completed. 

Space  warns  me  to  conclude,  and  I must  reserve 
any  further  observations  for  a future  opportunity. — 
I am,  &c.,  C.  E. 

Reading,  June  20. 


AN  OPINION  ON  THE  “ APOCALYPSE  ” OF 
ALBERT  DURER. 

Sir, — I think  your  correspondent  with  reference  to 
this  print,  which  appeared  on  .June  2,  is  a iittie  mis- 
taken as  to  the  vaiue  your  subscribers  -\viil  set  upon  it. 
For  my  part,  I think  it  is  much  too  stupendous  a sub- 
ject to  be  represented  in  this  smaii  space,  and  too  aivful 
a one  to  be  caricatured  tims.  I cannot  think  I am  the 
ouiy  one  of  your  subscribers  who  tiiiuks  so. 

June,  1S71.  A Very  Old  Subscriber. 

[“  A Very  Oid  Subscriber  ” might  have  favoured  us 
with  ids  name,  so  that  we  might  attach  due  weight  to 
his  opinion. — Ed.] 


It  is  expected  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Whales 
will  honour  tlie  apjiroachiug  conversazione  of  the 
Institute  mth  his  presence.  The  Gallery  of  French 
Art,  exhibited  by  Marnyhac  et  Cie.,  will  bo  open, 
and  add,  doubtless,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
visitors. 


IntonmratiicatbiT. 

— ♦ — 

QUESTIONS. 

[2243.]  — Trapping  Cistern  "Waste  Pipes. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  which  is  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  trapping  a waste  pipe  from  cistern  ? It 
is  no  doubt  important  that  these  pipes  should  be  trapped, 
otherwise  the  drains  and  sewers  are  ventilated  directly 
into  the  space  over  the  water  by  their  means.  In  your 
pages  I have  seen  recommended  an  AutilTs  D trap,  or 
an  ordinary  lead  bell  trap,  soldered  to  the  top  of  the  pipe ; 
but  the  objection  to  these  is,  that  if  the  ball  valve  is 
properly  fixed,  no  overflow  takes  place  down  the  pipe, 
except  in  case  of  some  accident  by  which  the  valve  does 
not  shut  off  when  the  cistern  is  full,  consequently  no 
water  finds  its  way  into  the  trap,  and  unless  kept  con- 
tinually filled  with  water,  it  is  no  trap  at  all.  Another 
suggestion  is  to  terminate  the  bottom  of  the  waste 
pipe  in  a siphon  pipe  or  dip-trap ; but,  unless  this 
bottom  trap  can  be  fed  with  water  from  some  other 
source,  this  also  fails  to  be  a trap  for  want  of  water. 
The  only  remedies  which  I can  think  of  are,  with  regard 
to  Antill’s  trap  at  top,  to  di-ill  a small  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  trap  to  admit  the  water  as  it  is  rising  in  the 
cistern,  but  this  hole  must  be  drilled  between  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  dip  and  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
trap,  and  the  ball- valve  must  be  so  nicely  adjusted  as 
not  to  shut  off  the  water  before  it  rises  to  this  hole. 
With  regard  to  the  trap  at  the  bottom  of  waste  pipe, 
the  remedy  is  to  drill  a hole  somewhere  below  the  top 
level  of  the  water  in  the  cistern ; this  will  feed  the  trap, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  method  will  cause  a large 
waste  of  water,  as  it  will  be  almost  continuously  run- 
ning, aud  unless  the  water  was  taken  by  meter,  the 
supplying  companies  would  properly  take  objection. 
This  hole  should  not  be  extremely  small,  so  that  it 
should  not  become  accidentally  stopped. — A.  H.  B. 

[2244.] — G-arth  Stone. — Can  any  one  kindly  give 
the  following  jjarticulars  regarding  Garth  stone,  and 
also  for  that  from  Bramham  Moor,  Yorkshire  '?  Compo- 
sition, colour,  weight  per  foot  cube,  proportion  of  bulk 
of  water  absorbed,  weight  required  to  crush  a 2in.  cube, 
and  general  characteristics. — Y. 

[2245.] — Ashlar.— Will  some  practical  man  be  kind 
enough  to  define  the  term  “ ashlar,”  and  the  different 
kinds  of  masom-y  to  which  it  is  applicable  ? Can 
“ block-in-course”  work  be  included  under  the  head  of 
“ashlar?”  I do  not  want  to  be  referred  to  books; 
doctors  differ.  I want  to  know  the  different  classes  of 
work  included  by  masons  under  that  head. — Inquirer. 

[224G.] — Cutoing  Masons’  "Worked.  Stone. — 
Cau  .any  one  tell  me  the  best  book  or  work  on  cubing 
up  masons’  worked  stone  ? — J.  & J. 

[2247.] — Hips  and  Pitch  of  Roof. — Could  any 
reader  of  the  Building  News  kindly  inform  me  of 
any  book  in  which  is  given  the  method  of  finding  the 
hips  and  pitch  of  a roof  for  drawing  purposes  ? — C.  D 

[2248.] — Roof  Tim"bers. — Will  any  one  inform  me 
of  any  book  giving  the  ordinary  methods  of  putting 
on  roof  timbers,  with  a table  of  the  scantling  required 
for  timbers  for  various  spans  and  coverings,  or  any 
book  giving  examples  of  old  roofs,  with  the  sizes  of 
the  timbers,  width  of  span,  &c.  ? — Student. 


REPLIES. 

[2237.] — Floor  Construction. — The  hoards  of  a 
flo  or  are  always  presumed  to  be  of  sufficient  strength, 
but  they  frequently  have  very  little  to  sxiare,  aud  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  situations  exposed  to  much 
abrasion  aud  traffic,  they  soon  become  inefficient.  In 
so  me  of  the  rooms  at  the  Royal  Academy  (not  an  old 
building),  for  instance,  in  Trafalgai--square,  the  surface 
was  so  far  worn  away  as  to  lay  the  dowels  quite  bare. 
Flooring  boards  are  now  generally  prepared  abroad. 
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in  -n-idths  of  six  to  seven  inches,  and  of  thickness  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half.  If 
they  are  divided  so  as  to  be  only  half  the  above  width, 
the  floor  looks  better,  and  the  joints  open  less.  Each 
board,  of  whatever  width,  should  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  heaviest  person,  standing  on  one  foot,  at 
the  mid-distance  between  the  bearings.  A board  three 
inches  wide,  one  inch  thick,  and  one  foot  from  bearing 
to  beai-ing  will  endure  the  test,  but  have  so  little 
siu-plus  strength  as  to  make  IJin.  flooring  desirable.  If 
thicker  boards  wore  used,  the  joists  might  be  further 
apart,  aird  this  would  more  frequently  happen  except 
for  the  sake  of  the  ceiling  generally  required  to  be 
borne  by  the  same  joists,  and  a foot  is  as  much  as 
ordinary  laths  are  adapted  for  between  supports.  From 
considerations  of  this  kind,  joists  are  commonly  placed 
a foot  apart.  Economy  will  at  once  preclude  the  em- 
ployment of  iron — that  is,  of  wrought  iron,  and  safety 
shuts  out  the  use  of  cast.  The  weight  of  a floor  should 
be  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  upon  the  walls,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  fractures  and  settlements  that  com- 
monly result  from  concentrating  the  stress  upon  a few 
points  not  especially  fortified.  Girders  are  a common 
and  fruitful  source  of  such  derangements.  Wherever 
timber  can  be  obtained  of  the  requisite  dimensions, 
single  joisting  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  A bearing 
of  twenty-seven  feet,  though  approaching  the  limit,  is 
not  impracticable  in  this  method,  and  joists  of  yellow 
Riga  or  Dantzic  fir,  15  x 3,  mth  two  ranges  of 
strutting,  may  be  safely  adopted. — Trenail. 

[2241.] — Drawing  Perspectives. — With  respect 
to  this  inquiry,  I beg  to  say  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  the  mysteries  of  perspective.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a trouble  to  learn  it  from  books,  and  but  few  of  such 
works  are  good.  Many  of  them,  written  by  artists  and 
art  teachers,  are  positively  mischievous,  from  the 
amazing  ignorance  of  their  authors.  There  is  one  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  the  which,  though  on  perspective,  cannot, 
strictiy  speaking,  be  said  to  have  any  perspective  in  it. 
Such  writers,  besides  their  special  errors,  base  their 
systems  on  the  absurd  theory  that  one  side  of  a build- 
ing can  be  seen  perspectively  diminishing  whilst  that 
towards  the  spectator  is  in  geometrical  elevation. 
Malton’s  “ Perspective”  is  one  of  the  most  able  works 
on  the  subject.  An  excellent  elucidation  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Architec- 
ture,” and  another  in  Nicholson’s  “Architectural 
Dictionary.”  Perseverance  will  overcome  aU  difficulties. 
— P.  E.  M. 

[2242.] — Timher. — “R.  P.”  will  find  a full  answer 
to  his  question  as  to  how  he  is  to  distinguish  Memel  and 
Dantzic  from  Swedish  timber  in  the  Building  News 
for  November  29,  1867,  January  10  and  24,  February  28, 
1868.— H. 


®ur  ®ffia 


The  Leicester  Town  Hall  Competition. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Leicester  Journal  says: — 
Like  many  of  my  fellow  townsmen,  I have  care- 
fully examined  the  plans  for  our  new  Municipal 
Buildings  now  being  exhibited.  There  is  a great 
display  of  talent,  and  the  labours  of  Mr.  Street  will 
certainly  not  he  light,  to  decide  which  is  the  best, 
where  so  many  are  good.  I was  much  astonished  to 
findhn  one  of  them  two  groups  of  sculpture,  which  are 
exactly  like  those  on  the  new  Town  Hall  at  North- 
hampton. The  enlarged  sketches  on  No.  19  are 
identical  in  every  particular  to  those  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Building  News,  November  lOtb,  1865. 
Surely  Leicester  can  furnish  subjects  for  such  groups 
without  copying  those  and  other  places.” 

Plymouth. — The  Western  Morning  Neios  says: 
— “ By  the  removal  of  the  old  enclosing  wall  of  the 
churchyard  of  S.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth,  the  effect  of 
the  recent  alterations  in  that  locality  consequent 
upon  the  erection  of  the  new  Guildhall  has  been 
disclosed ; much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants generally,  not  a few  of  whom  have  been 
very  agreeably  surprised  by  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  improvement  effected.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  church  is  indeed  improved  out  of  knowledge ; 
and,  could  any  old  Pljunothian  of  the  last  genera- 
tion rise  from  his  tomb  in  the  centre  of  the  church- 
yard and  look  around,  he  would  certainly  think  that 
his  quarters  had  been  shifted.” 

The  North  Metropolitan  Tramway. — A ride 
outside  one  of  the  cars  on  the  tramway  from  Moor- 
gate-street  to  the  Angel,  shortly  after  one  of  the 
heavy  downpours  with  wliich  we  have  been  favoured 
during  the  past  and  present  weeks,  has  again  suggested 
very  strongly  the  desirability  of  completing  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  this  means  of  con- 
veyance, by  affording  some  means  of  protection  for 
outside  passengers.  The  cushions  on  the  seqts  were 
wet  through  and  through,  and  an  attempt  to  sit  on 
them  was  rewarded  by  as  complete  a wetting  of  an  in- 
convenient part  of  one’s  trousers  as  might  have 
been  obtained  by  sitting  down  in  a water-butt.  It 
is  true,  tarpaulins  were  provided,  as  on  the  omni- 
buses, but  it  had  evidently  not  entered  into  the 
mind  of  the  conductor  to  use  them,  and  the  rest  of 
the  journey  had  to  be  performed  by  most  of  the 
riders  standing,  the  possession  of  a long  pair  of  legs 


alone  affording  the  questionable  advantage  of  a dry 
but  somewhat  uncomfortable  seat  on  the  rail  at  the 
back.  Could  not  some  simple  and  easily-applied 
covering  be  devised,  that  should  add  to  the  present 
comfort  of  an  outside  ride  shelter  in  rainy  weather  ? 
A waterproof  awning,  something  like  those  on  the 
steamboats,  might  easily  be  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  car,  to  be  unrolled  and  fastened  to 
stays  at  the  sides  when  the  rain  came  down. 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  op 
Churches  and  Chapels. — This  society  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  Monday  at  the  society’s 
house,  7,  Whiteh-all,  S.W.  Grants  of  money  were 
made  in  aid  of  building  new  churches  at  Sheerness, 
S.  Paul,  Kent;  Dalston,  Holy  Trinity,  London; 
Derby,  S.  Ann;  Loughton,  Essex’;  Mortomely,  in 
the  parish  of  Chapeltown,  Sheffield  ; and  Witton 
Park,  S.  Paul,  in  the  parish  of  Escombe,  near 
Darlington ; rebuilding  the  churches  at  Butterton, 
near  Leek,  Staffordshire ; Pitsea,  near  Rayleigh, 
Essex ; Silian,  near  Lampeter ; and  Whitchurch,  near 
Cardigan.  Enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Alberbury,  near 
Shrewsbury ; Ashington,  near  Steyning,  Sussex ; 
Bilton,  near  Rugby,  Kirkby,  Overblow,  near 
Wetherby,  York ; Meysey  Hampton,  near  Cricklade, 
Gloucestershire ; Nutley,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex ; 
Sea  View,  S.  Helen’s,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight ; 
Saltash,  S.  Stephen’s,  Cornwall ; Winterbourne 
Kingston,  near  Blandford,  Dorset;  Athelington, 
near  Wickham  Market ; and  Newton  Abbott,  S. 
Paul,  Devon.  Under  urgent  circumstances  the 
grants  formerly  made  towards  reseating  and 
restoring  the  churches  at  Luppitt,  near  Honiton. 
Devon,  and  Harescombe,  near  Stroud,  were  each 
increased;  a grant  was  also  made  from  the  School 
Church  and  Mission  House  Fund,  towards  building 
a school  church  at  Goginar,  in  the  parish  of  Bangor, 
Cardigan.  The  society  likewise  accepted  the  trust 
of  sums  of  money  as  repair  funds  for  the  churches 
at  Eltham,  S.  Peter’s,  Kent;  and  Brownhill,  S. 
Saviour’s,  in  the  parish  of  Batley,  Yorkshire. 

A Lively  Local  Board. — There  are  many  of 
our  towns,  into  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Act  will  infuse  a very 
different  atmosphere.  Take,  for  instance,  Newtown, 
a picturesque  and  thriving  place  in  Montgomeryshire, 
where  the  last  report  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
states  that  from  one  locality,  which  was  most 
populous,  masses  of  putrid  matter,  to  the  extent  of 
30  or  40  basketfuls  a day,  were  being  taken  away. 
And,  in  the  face  of  this,  says  the  Food  Journal,  the 
Board  defeated  a proposal  to  improve  the  drainage 
and  scavengering  of  the  town. 

Simple  Filtering  Apparatus. — The  Industrie 
Blatter  contains  the  description  of  a remarkably 
simple  filtering  apparatus.  A tank  is  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  a wall  made  of  wire  gauze, 
two  or  three  inches  apart,  stuffed  with  wool  (“  Scheer- 
woUe,  ”)  obtainable  at  any  woollen  clothes  manufactory. 
The  wool  has  to  be  washed  out  with  soda  before 
stuffing,  but  it  matters  not  what  colour  it  is.  In 
order  to  prevent  a rotting  of  the  wool,  it  is  well  to 
boil  it  gently  with  some  solution  of  iron.  Wrapped 
in  pieces  of  coarse  linen,  it  can  be  easily  washed. 
The  turbid  water  is  poured  into  one  compartment  of 
the  tank,  whence  it  filters  into  the  other. 

Disappointment  op  Exhibitors  at  South 
Kensington. — -We  have  lately  seen  a handsome 
marble  mantel-piece  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  A. 
Tagnon,  of  137,  Gray’s-inn-road,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  inspection  by  those  who  may  be  dis- 
appointed at  finding  him  not  represented  at  the 
International  Exhibition.  The  mantelpiece,  he  has 
informed  us,  was  intended  for  exhibition,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  authorities.  Its  non-presence  there 
is  due  entirely  to  an  official  blunder,  at  which  he 
naturally  feels  disappointed. 

Dwellings  for  the  'Working  Classes. — The 
annual  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industri.al  Classes 
has  been  issued.  It  states  that  the  profits  of  the 
year,  after  pajdng  all  interest  on  borrowed  capital, 
amount  to  £5,478  Is.  lid. ; and  a dividend  of  4J 
per  cent,  is  recommended,  leaving  a balance  of 
£503  6s.  lid.  to  be  carried  to  the  guarantee  fund. 
New  shares  to  the  amount  of  £1,525  have  been 
taken  up  during  the  past  year. 

National  Technical  University. — A meeting 
for  the  formation  of  a technical  university  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  S.  James’s  Hall;  Colonel 
Hogg  (chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works)  in  the  chan-.  The  chairman,  after  alluding 
to  the  advantages  of  the  Education  Act,  explained 
that  they  had  met  together  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  technical  schools.  Mr. 
Brassey,  M.P.,  in  a speech  of  some  length,  said  that 
he  would  not  venture  to  advocate  this  cause  on  the 


somewhat  narrow  ground  of  the  trade  of  this 
country.  He  would  rather  prefer  that  this  univer- 
sity should  be  formed  on  the  higher  ground  of  the 
dutj'  of  develo[)ing  the  human  mind  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  An  English  artisan  might  probably 
produce  a certain  commodity  as  good  as  that  of  his 
neighbour,  but  it  was  evident  that  while  the  intel- 
lectual develoinnent  was  deficient  mere  labour  com- 
petition was  not  a proof  of  superiority.  He  should 
like  to  sec  technical  .schools  for  the  benefit  of  artisans 
instituted  all  over  the  countr)’.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: — “This  meeting,  having 
heard  the  expositions  given  by  the  speakers  on  the 
want  of  technical  education  in  England,  and  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  to  rouse  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  this  important  question,  pledges  it- 
self to  support  the  committee  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity in  its  further  efforts.”  “ In  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  the  founding  of  the  proposed  National 
University  for  technical  and  industrial  training  is 
the  best  and  only  plan  by  which  a comprehensive  and 
efficient  system  of  science  and  art  education  may  be 
obtained  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.” 

Kentish  Arch/EOlooical  Society.  — The 
Kentish  Archa;ological  Society  meet  this  year  at 
Sevenoaks  on  the  3rd  of  August.  Knole  is  to  be  the 
centre  of  their  operations,  which  are  to  include 
Chevening,  the  Mote,  Otford,  Sundridge,  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord 
Amherst  will  preside.  The  rendezvous  is  so  near 
town  that  a large  gathering  of  the  metropolitan 
antiquaries  is  expected. 

Old  Kentish  Plaster  Work. — We  recently 
saw,  says  the  Guardian,  a cottage  in  Kent,  of, 
possibly,  the  Elizabethan  period,  in  wliich  a gable 
end  abutting  on  the  village  street  was  covered  with 
plaster — moulded,  not  to  imitate  stonework,  but  with 
a pleasing  geometrical  diaper  pattern,  slightlj'  sunk 
into  the  face  of  the  work.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
Moorish  Courts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has,  no  doubt, 
delayed  the  progress  of  taste  in  this  direction  by 
frightening  anyone  who  wished  for  so  showy  a 
method,  by  the  enormous  cost  incurred. 

St.vtistical  Society. — Tuesday,  20th  inst.,  Wil- 
liam Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke  read  a paper  on  “ The  Transmissibility 
of  Intellectual  Qualities  in  England.”  As  one  Isind 
of  test  of  intellectual  exaction,  he  took  the  statistics 
of  the  writers  of  books  in  the  Biographia.  Of  2,000 
authors,  750  were  born  in  country  districts,  and  1,250 
in  town  districts.  Examining  the  towns  and  the  dis- 
tributions in  them,  333  were  allotted  to  London,  73 
to  Edinburgh,  and  53  to  Dublin.  The  largest  num- 
bers in  the  tables  beyond  these  were  found  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  cities.  The  deductions  he  drew 
were  that  intellectual  activity  is  distributed  unequally, 
but  that  it  is  more  among  the  town  or  more  highly 
educated  population  than  among  the  rural  popula- 
tions. He  pointed  out  that  the  larger  the  concen- 
trated educated  population,  the  larger  is  the  in- 
tellectual development,  and  he  referred  to  the  like 
examples  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  modern  Eiuope, 
where  the  same  law  is  to  be  traced.  The  great 
modern  centres  of  industry  in  England  occupy  a low 
relative  position  in  the  list,  and  are  scarcely  to  be 
noticed,  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  contribute. 
He  affirmed  that  the  literary  class  was  produced 
from  the  educated  class,  and  not  from  the  illiterate 
classes.  While  no  educational  effort  will  produce 
men  of  great  genius,  he  inferred  that  literary  attain- 
ments are  in  relation  to  literary  culture,  or  the 
culture  of  the  educated  classes,  and  that  by  extend- 
ing education  to  other  classes  of  the  population,  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  community  ivill  be  ex- 
tended, and  propagated  within  certain  limits. 

Junior  Examinerships  in  the  Office  of  Her 
M.uesty’s  Works. — At  the  recent  open  competitive 
examination  held  in  London,  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  for  two  appointments  as  above,  the 
undermentioned  gentlemen  obtained  respectively  the 
first  and  second  places — viz.,  1st,  R.  J.  Thompson, 
Royal  Engineer  Department,  Chatham;  2nd,  A.  L. 
Edwards,  New  Cross,  London. 

o 

The  English  Church  Union  have  apparently  aban- 
doned their  appeal  to  the  Arches  Court  against  the 
decision  of  the  Chancellor  of  Exeter  in  tho  Lynton 
Cliurch  reredos  case.  The  crucifix  and  figures  have 
been  taken  down  in  tho  night,  and  a large  brass 
cross  substituted  in  their  place. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember  the 
beautiful  table  decorations  in  silver  executed  by 
Christofle  to  the  order  of  Baron  Haussmaim  for  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  which  was  a chief  subject  of  at- 
traction in  our  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  We 
regret  to  find  that  this  beautiful  work  was  destroyed 
in  the  late  conflagration  at  the  Hotel  de  'V’ille.  A 
loss  to  civilisation  1 
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Prices,  June  20: — Christiana  second  yellow, '£G  10s.; 
Dram  second  yellow,  £6  .5s.  to  £6  lOs.;  ditto  third  yeiiow, 
£5  1.5s.  to  £6  10s.;  ditto  third  white,  £5  to  £6 ; Fredrick- 
stadt  second  yeiiow,  £0  10s.;  Gothenburg  mixed  white, 
.£7. 5s,;  Gefle  mixed  yellow,  £8  10s.  to  £12;  ditto  third 
yellow,  £8  5s.  to  £10;  Kragero  mixed  yeiiow,  £7;  ditto 
second  yellow,  £6  12s.  6d.;  ditto  third  yellow,  £6;  ditto 
mixed  white,  £G  to  £G  10s.;  ditto  third  white,  £5  6s.; 
Nystadt  mill-sawn  yellow,  £6  15s.  to  £7 ; Petersburg  first 
yellow,  £12  15s.;  ditto  first  white,  £8  to  £9 ; Quebec  pine, 
12ft.  3 X llin. : first  bright,  £19  15s.;  first  fioated,  £17; 
first  dry  floated,  £18;  ditto  second  bright,  £13  15s.;  ditto 
third  bright,  £9  5s.;  ditto  third  dry  floated,  £9  10s.; 
Skellefton  mill-sawn  yellow,  £7  16s.;  Soderham  mixed 
yellow,  £8  5s.  to  .£9  10s. ; ditto  third  yellow,  £7  5s.  to  £9. 

Per  120  12ft.  3 X 9: — Quebec  first  spruce,  £1G  5s.  to 
.£16  10s.;  S.  John's  first  spruce,  £13  10s.  ditto  unsorted 
spruce,  £13;  Trois  Pistoles  first  spruoe,  £12  15s.  to  £15s.; 
ditto  second  spruce,  £11  10s.  to  £12. 

Petersburg  lathwood,  £5  5s.  to  £5  10s.  per  cubic  fathom. 

Prepared  flooring  boards: — Dram  flr.st  yellow,  Ijin., 
11s.  6d.;  lin.,  7s.  3d.  to  8s.  Gd.;  ditto  first  white,  lin.  7s.  to 
7s.  Gd. ; ditto  second  yellow,  Ijin.,  9s.;  lin.,  6s.  6d.  to 
7s.  Gd.  ; |in.,  6s.  3d.  to  Gs.  9d.;  ditto  second  white,  lin., 
6s.  3d.  to  7.S.  3d. ; Fredrickstadt  first  yellow,  IJin.,  13s.  3d. 
to  14s.;  lin.,  G.s.  9d.  to  10s.;  |ln..  8s.;  fin.,  7s.;  ditto  second 
yellow,  lin.,  8s.  to  9s.;  |in.,  7s.;  ditto  first  white,  lin., 
7s.  9d. ; ditto  second  white,  lin.,  6s.  9d. 

Hull. — Timber  per  load: — Best  Memel,  £3  15s.;  second 
Memel,  £3;  second  Dantzig,  £2  10s.  to £2  12s. Gd.;  Swedish 
£2  15s. ; Quebec  yellow  pine,  £4 10s. 

Timber  per  cubic  foot; — Quebec  oak,  2s.  7d. ; Quebec 
ehn,  2s.  3d.;  Memel  logs,  5s.;  Quebec  birch.  Is.  lOd. 

Deals  per  Petersburg  standard: — Omega  red,  £14; 
Petersburg  ditto,  £13  10s.;  ditto  white,  £9  10s.;  "Viryburg 
red,  £10  15s.;  Memel  seconds,  £10;  Crown  Eiga  white, 
£8;  Quebec  first  pine,  £19  10s.;  Hohnsund  mixed  red, 
£11;  ditto  second,  £10;  spruce,  £7  15s.  to  £8;  Uleaborg 
red,  £8  10s.  to  £9. 

Crown  Memel  staxes,  £17  per  120. 


•WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Leeds. — A meeting  of  the  Leeds  master  builders 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  to  consider  the  notice  received 
from  the  carpenters  and  joiners  to  reduce  the  working 
hours  to  nine  per  day,  to  have  7d.  an  hour  in  place  of 
G^d.  per  horn-,  to  abolish  piece  work,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  system  of  arbitration  adopted  some  time  ago 
in  connection  with  trade  disputes.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  and  an  unanimous  vote  was  come 
to,  confirming  a previous  decision,  in  wdiich  the  masters 
declined  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  but 
agreed  to  leave  the  whole  question  to  the  Arbitration 
Board.  The  notice  from  the  men  expires  on  the  1st 
July. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  — The  carpenters  and 
joiners  have  offered  to  abandon  their  strike  and  return 
to  their  work  on  the  terms  in  force  previously.  But 
they  require  that  the  Belgian  joiners  who  have  come 
over  should  be  sent  away,  and  this  the  masters  alto- 
gether refuse  to  do.  An  effort  was  made  on  Monday 
to  settle  the  engineers’  strike  in  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head. Mr.  Morrison,  M.P.  for  Plymouth,  Mr.  Pears, 
secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  Mr. 
J.  Cowen,  M,P.,  had  an  interview  with  the  committee 
of  the  Nine  Hours’  League,  to  ascertain  if  the  dispute 
could  not  he  referred  to  arbitration.  The  committee, 
however,  seems  to  have  made  an  announcement  that 
the  time  for  arbitration  had  gone  by,  and  that  the  men 
did  not  intend  to  resume  work  until  the  nine  hours’ 
system  was  conceded.  Ten  thousand  men  have  now 
been  “ out  ” for  a fortnight. 


TENDERS. 

Brighton.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  10,  Arun- 
del-terrace,  for  William  Field,  Esq.  Messrs.  Goulty  & 
Gibbins,  architects : — 

Nell  & Tuxford £500 


Brighton. — For  finishing  two  houses  in  Albert-road, 
Church-hill  Estate,  for  H.  T.  West,  Esq.  Messrs.  Goulty 
& Gibbins,  architects : — 


Nash  & Co. £318 

Nell  & Tuxford 307 

Baker  277 

Bostel  & Dotting  250 


Cheshunt.  — For  the  erection  of  farm-house  on  Sir 
Henry  Meux's  estate.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect: — 
Mr.  F.  Saunders  (accepted) £1400 

Chesterfield  (Derbyshire). — For  the  erection  of  five 
houses  in  Gladstone-road,  tor  Mr.  H.  McLanachan.  Mr. 
S.  Rollins  on,  architect: — 

Excavators’,  Masons',  Bricklayers’,  Slaters’,  Plasterers’, 
Smiths’,  and  Founders’  Departments. 


Forrest £1090  0 0 

Maw  1020  0 0 

Wright  (accepted) 1011  0 0 

Carpenters’,  Joiners’,  Plumbers’,  Glaziers’,  and  Painters’ 
Departments. 

Marsden £818  o 0 

Madin 720  0 0 

Waite  700  0 0 

Eollinson  C.  (accepted) 654  0 0 


CrO’YDON. — For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  for  T. 
J.  Cleaver,  Esq.  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Henry  Laxton  : — 


Bugler £.3285  18 

Rivett 2922  0 

Hammond 2975  0 

W.  H.  & J.  Mansbridge 2895  0 

Glaskin  2774  0 

Potter  & Ferrige  2478  0 

Pavitt  2380  0 

Baxter 2215  0 


Derby. — For  the  erection  of  the  tree  baths,  Derby.  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  borough  engineer,  architect : — 


Nottingham. — For  the  erection  of  an  additional  factory 
and  outbuildings  for  Messrs.  J.  A Clarke  & Co.  Mr. 
Sidney  B.  Stevenson,  Nottingham,  architect: — 


Wright  & Son £49-50 

Bradley  & Barker 4648 

Marriott  & Co 4570 

Stevenson  & Weston 4500 

Middleton 4410 

Wool  & Slight 43.50 

Balker  4.320 

Dennett  & Co 4295 

Bell  & Son 4217 

Vickers  (accepted) 4200 


Fryer 

£2,420 

0 

0 

E.  Thompson 

....  2,381 

0 

0 

J.  W.  Thompson  

....  2,2.33 

0 

0 

Bridgart  

....  1,973 

0 

0 

Dusautoy  (accepted)  

....  1,929 

0 

0 

For  Ironwork : — 

Corbin  & Co 

5 

0 

Haywood  (accepted)  

0 

0 

Enfield. — For  the  erection  of  two  cemetery  chapels, 
lodge,  mortuary,  enclosure  wall,  &c.,  for  the  Enfield  Burial 
Board.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Osborn  & Bussell  :■ 


Moreland  & Son £6975 

Merrion 6798 

Robbins  & Co 6250 

Blackmore  & Morley  £2,964 

Aldous 2,800 

Childs  & Son 2,550 

Brown  & Son 5843 

Winship 2.290 

Saves  & Rammaere 5785 

Merret  & Ashby  5747 

Perry  Brothers 5741 

Sabey  & Sou  5683 

Field  & Son  5555 

Axford  & Whillier  5474 

Gammon  & Son 4835 

Coates  2,0.55 

Linzell 1,990 

Loft  (accepted) 1,880 

Wimbledon.— For  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  Mor- 
timer Lodge,  Wimbledon  Park,  S.W.  Mr.  Herbert 
Williams,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C 

Enfield. — For  draining  and  forming  roads  of  New 
Cemetery  for  the  Enfield  Burial  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Hill,  surveyor: — 

Henry  Bughird  (accepted)  £1555 


Stevington. — For  the  restoration  of  Stevingtou  Church, 
Bedfordshire.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect : — 

Nave  & Aisles.  Chancel.  Total. 

Foster  £1085  0 0 £3G5  0 0 £1450 

Edye  & Wildman  . . . . . . 1411 

Vickers 1002  10  0 247  10  0 1250 

Moore  903  0 0 30G  0 0 1209 

Tooley  967  0 0 220  0 0 1187 

Tottenham.— For  the  erection  of  fifteen  cottages  at 
West-green,  Tottenham,  for  Messrs.  Smith  & Gale.  Mr. 
F.  Boreham,  architect : — 


Beilly : — 

Taylor £823 

Turner  & Sons 799 

Adamson  & Sons 777 


Hailrham. — For  the  erection  of  house,  and  alterations, 
for  T,  Martin,  Esq. : — 


Stouestreet £1162 

Thompson  1080 

Avis  1080 

Skinner 1075 

Peerless  1069 

Hounsom 996 

Tomkinsou  990 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  LONDON. 

Dyne,  John  Edward,  Birkheck-road,  Hornsey,  builder, 
June  30,  at  11. 

to  surrender  in  the  country. 


Herts. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Aldenham 
Lodge,  Herts,  for  Thos.  Bagnall,  Esq.  Mr.  E.  H.  Horne, 
architect: — 


Phillips  & Son £2710 

Boff  2680 

Hill,  Keddell  & Waldram  2657 

Brown  2647 

Wicks,  Bangs  & Co 2640 

Scrivener  & White  2588 

Bottom 2580 

Foster  (accepted) 2487 


High  Wycombe. — For  the  erection  of  new  school  rooms 
and  turret  for  Wesley  Chapel,  High  Wycombe.  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect: — 


Berrill,  George,  Northampton,  builder,  July  7,  at  North- 
ampton.— Hyde,  Charles  Eenshaw,  Chester,  engineer, 
June  30,  at  AsUton-under-Lyne.- Matthew,  Thomas 
Henry,  S.  Mawes,  builder,  June  28,  at  Truro. 

BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 

Quin,  Thomas,  Manley-terraee  and  Bose-terrace,  Ben- 
nington Park,  builder  and  estate  agent,  June  16. 

PUBLIC  EXAJIINATION.S. 

June  29,  T.  W.  Athoru,  Chorlton-npon-Medlock,  plum- 
ber.— July  14,  M.  Maxfleld,  Grassiugton,  near  Skipton, 
stonemason, 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 


Banghurst  . 

Knight  

Cooper  

Nash 

Eeavell 

Looseley  .... 

Fincher 

Woodbridge. 
Spicer  


£,1018  2 
. 988  0 

. 933  0 

. 922  10 

. 900  0 

. 840  0 

. 826  15 

. 820  0 

. 800  0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Htthb,  Kent. — For  the  erection  of  malthouse  for  H. 
B.  Mackeson,  Esq.  Mr.  Charles  Baily,  architect,  Newark- 
on-Trent.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  Poland : — 


Maywood 

13 

0 

Bowley 

0 

0 

Stiff  

0 

0 

Brooks  & Co 

16 

0 

Adcock  & Bees 

7 

0 

Holdouns 

0 

0 

Skippe  (accepted) 

0 

0 

London. — For  building  three  large  warehouses  in 
Hansell-street  (late  Bed  Cross-square),  City,  E.C.  Mr. 
Herbert  Ford,  architect : — 


Pritchard £7,725 

Dove  Brothers  7’670 

Colls 7,640 

Turner 7,625 

Browne  & Robinson 7,534 

Higgs  7,480 

Conder 7,337 

Bird  7,290 

Williams  & Sou 7,253 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Waldram 7,150 

Scrivener  & 'White  7,127 

Perry  & Go 7,100 

Myers  & Sou  6 975 

Perry  Brothers  6^917 

Gammon  & Son 6,862 

Henshaw 6,687 

Brass 6,670 

Stimpson 6,487 


Lower  Norwood. — For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Park  Cottage.  Messrs.  Goulty  & Gibbins,  architects : — 


Loat  & Son, 


£385 


Maidstone. — For  alterations  to  Maidstone  Gaol  for  the 
Justices  of  the  County  of  Kent.  Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  sur- 


veyor : — 

Dover,  Dowel,  & Co £760  0 0 

Abnet  537  0 0 

Bridge 556  0 0 

Cox,  Bros 636  0 0 

Holloway  526  17  0 

Wallis  & Clements 515  0 0 

Davis  (accepted)  428  10  0 


W.  Evans,  Neath,  plumber,  div.  2s.  8d. ; G.  'Wheeler, 
West  Cowes,  builder,  div.  Is.  6d. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Robert  Summers,  Glasgow,  builder,  June  29,  at  12. — 
William  Murray,  Carrington,  joiner,  June  23,  at  2. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Lynes  and  Rivett,  Ludgate-hlil,  architects. — Curry  and 
Co.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  elsewhere,  timber  mer- 
chants; Ewing  and  Forbes,  Upper  East  Smithfleld,  en- 
gineers.— J.  and  E.  Davies,  Liverpool,  plumbers. — Smith 
and  Chamberlain,  Burton-upon-Treut,  builders. 


The  Ne-w  Statue  at  Berlin. — The  Prussian 
correspondent  of  the  Times.,  in  some  account  of  the 
festivities,  speaks  well  of  the  new  statue.  The 
monument  of  Frederick  William  III.,  he  says,  inau- 
gurated after  the  entry,  is  worthy  of  the  progress 
which  the  sculptor’s  art  has  made  in  Germany  in  the 
course  of  the  last  generation.  The  colossal  statue 
represents  the  King  in  a General’s  uniform,  -with 
cocked  hat  and  flowing  cloak,  the  costume  being 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  'Wellington  at  Hyde 
Park-comer.  The  monotony  of  the  English  statue 
is,  however,  avoided  by  the  horse  stepping  out 
briskly,  and  thus  occasioning  the  cloak  to  catch  the 
breeze  and  display  a portion  of  the  uniform  in  front. 
The  King,  who  is  with  his  back  to  the  Museum,  and 
facing  the  ancient  palace  of  his  ancestors,  has  his 
right  hand  extended,  as  if  in  the  act  of  blessing  the 
land.  He  was  a real  father  to  his  people,  and  the 
conscientiousness  and  kindness  which  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  his  character  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  face  and  attitude  of  the  figure.  The 
monument  is  19ft.  in  height,  and  the  work  of  Albert 
Wolff,  one  of  the  most  skilful  pupils  of  the  late  cele- 
brated Bauch.  It  is  cast  in  paie  gold-coloured 
bronze,  the  same  which  imparted  such  extraordinary 
beauty  to  the  Munich  statuary  wliile  new.  Its  pe- 
destal is  at  present  common  sandstone,  but  it  'will  be 
replaced  by  a more  elaborate  one  of  cast  bronze  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  completed. 

Small-pox,  Fe'vers,  and  Skin  Diseases. — 'Die  pre- 
aisposition  to  is  prevented  by  Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline. 
Agreeable,  vitalising,  and  invigorating,  its  effects  are 
remarkable  in  their  cure  and  prevention.  Take  it  as 
directed.  Sold  by  chemists  and  the  maker,  H.  Lamplough, 
113,  Holhorn-hiJL— [Advertisement.] 
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FRANCE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

^PHOUGH  somewhat  late  in  the  opening 
of  her  galleries,  France  is  as  splendid 
as  ever  in  the  annexes  of  the  Albert  Hall. 
To  look  upon  her  display  of  beauty,  luxury, 
refinement,  and  taste,  is  almost  irreconcilable 
■with  the  remembrance  that  she  is  now  pain- 
fully emerging  from  the  terrors  and  sacrifices 
of  a mighty  war,  and  that  Paris,  the  pro- 
ducer of  so  much  which  is  rich  and  exquisite 
in  the  French  Courts,  is  only  just  closing 
her  miserable  account  of  siege,  famine,  incen- 
diarism, and  ruin.  For  all  the  familiar 
opulence  of  material,  form,  and  colour  is 
here  ; works  of  the  most  fervid  art,  gold  and 
silver  in  sumptuous  profusion,  the  most 
brilliant  and  tender  enamels,  tissues  of  every 
delicate  fabric,  marbles,  jewels,  and  furniture 
rendering  these  coiu'ts  incomparably  the 
most  attractive,  if  not  the  most  substantially 
meritorious,  in  the  entire  Exhibition.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  trophies,  wrought  in  the 
precious  metals  by  the  unsiu’passed  workmen 
of  the  Messrs.  Christofle,  were  actually  manu- 
factui-ed  while  the  German  cannon  were 
thundering  at  the  gates.  Thus  elastic  is  the 
French  character,  essentially  self-indulgent 
and  addicted  to  extravagance,  so  as  almost  to 
suggest  the  Lucretian  saying  that  “ their 
estate  runs  away,  and  is  converted  into 
Babylonian  coverlets.”  It  is ' especially  in- 
teresting to  obsei’ve  how  these  traits  have 
run  through  their  exhibitions  invariably. 
Their  galleries,  whether  of  Art  or  not,  are 
al-ways  pictures  in  themselves,  redolent  of 
bright  decoration,  gorgeous  in  hue,  abundant 
in  gilding,  and,  as  it  were,  voluptuous  with 
wealth.  But  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that 
France  should  generally  present  herself 
radiant  when  the  ashes  of  wars  and  convul- 
sions lie  upon  her  heart  and  around  her 
borders.  In  1851  her  preparations  for  com- 
petition against  the  world  were  made,  while, 
from  the  Weser  to  the  Danube,  from  the 
Belt  to  the  Caspian,  rumours  of  conflict  were 
rife.  Denmark,  Holstein,  Germany — as  then 
constituted  — Prussia,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Italy  bristled  with  armed  men.  The  half 
extinct  crater  of  Schleswig-Holstein  still  sent 
forth  from  time  to  time  volumes  of  smoke. 
The  flames  were  breaking  out  in  Hesse- 
Cassell,  and  the  struggle  was  beginning 
between  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Hohen- 
zollem.  This  time,  however,  France  comes 
among  us  after,  and  not  before — at  least  so 
let  us  hope — a great  and  bitter  agony.  But 
it  is  time,  perhaps,  to  review  the  French 
exhibitors  individually.  They  commit  here 
the  fault  common  to  them,  of  exclusiveness  • 
they  shut  themselves  up  (except  as  regards 
their  sculpture  in  bronze  or  marble — and  this 
includes  a beautiful  statuette  of  “ The  Dying 
Napoleon  ”)  within  a double  screen  ; yet,  in 
their  peculiar  region  they  need  not  fear, 
because  they  are  unapproachable.  France, 
for  ever  haughty,  exulting,  and  self-sus- 
tained, may  plead  a right  to  be  so.  Still,  in 
justice  to  our  own  countrymen,  we  must  cast  a 
critical  glance  into  the  midst  of  her  treasures. 
They  expose  the  same  weaknesses  which 
have  uniformly  stood  in  the  way  of  her  per- 
fect success.  Compact,  symmetrical,  isolated, 
aiTanged  to  startle  and  to  please,  a museum  in 
many  parts  rather  than  an  exhibition,  the 
French  compartments  never  fail  to  win  a 
spontaneous  suffrage.  For  example,  who 
can  resist  the  furnitm'e  of  Fourdinois  and 
Grohe,  which  was  so  famous  in  1862  ? It 
transforms  an  industrial  Court  into  a palatial 
drawing-room.  Then  the  tables  of  the 
Messrs.  Christofle  are  simply  dreams  of  Aladdin 
and  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  The 
treasures  surrounding  these  are  inestimable. 
The  jewels,  with  their  settings,  are  of  in- 


credible value,  while  the  pamres  of  artificial 
stones — an  industry  for  which  Paris  is  cele- 
brated— might  deceive  even  connoisseurs, 
hanging  round  the  neck  of  the  modern 
Aspasia.  Passing  on,  we  must  once  more 
protest  against  the  assumption  that  the 
Sevres  establishment  is  the  finest  porcelain 
manufactory  in  Europe.  It  is  scarcely  superior 
to  that  of  Moscow.  It  is  certainly  inferior, 
except  in  point  of  bulk,  to  the  best  produc- 
tions of  England  and  Italy.  We  give  all 
praise  to  the  looms  of  Beauvais  and  the 
Gobelins,  for  their  tapestry,  some  of  which 
requires  to  be  handled  before  you  can  believe 
that  you  are  not  looking  at  colour  on  canvas ; 
and  assuredly  nothing  can  be  nobler  than  the 
work  of  the  Barbediennes — the  rivals  of 
Paillard — in  bronze  and  enamel,  but  they 
have  long  been  confessed  unchallengeable  in 
every  school  of  metal-work — Mediaeval, 
Renaissance,  Oriental,  cast,  chased,  or  re- 
lieved with  tints  melted  into  the  cells  of 
copper  which  enamel  artists  love  to  fill  Avith 
their  fancies.  Regarding  these  last  a little 
revelation  comes  to  us.  The  genius  of  the 
old  Limoges  enamellers  is  not  merely  imitated, 
but  emulated,  and  no  sign  could  be  more 
hopeful.  Of  course,  wandering  from  these 
choice  examples,  to  which  we  shall  soon  re- 
turn, we  fall  among  French  vulgarities — 
stupendous  patterns  for  paper-hanging, 
washy  paintings  on  builders’  canvas,  gaudy 
book-binding,  prodigal  ecclesiastic  metal- 
work, tremendous  hammered  figm’es  in  copper, 
overladen  with  gold  and  deficient  in  chisel- 
ling; and  a Parisian  goldsmith’s  specimen, 
full  size,  representing  no  fashions  beyond 
those  of  Eden,  in  dully-shining  electrotype- 
plate — a beacon  to  avoid  like  a lighthouse  in 
the  midst  of  breakers.  The  newly-discovered 
onyx  marble  from  Algeria — discovered,  albeit, 
about  tej^, years  ago — is  prominent ; but  it  is 
not  marbfe,  it  is  rather  a variety  of  alabaster, 
light  in  weight,  and  golden  of  tint,  which  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  decorative  purposes, 
easy  to  work,  and  susceptible  of  a magnificent 
polish.  In  fact,  it  is  so  plastic  that  it  can  be 
made  to  dress  a statue  as  the  Phidian  ivory 
was  dressed  in  gold,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
available  in  architecture,  as  in  figures — a con- 
tributory, in  fact,  of  parts. 

Lampadas  igniferis  manibus  retinentia  destris. 

Well,  -we  go  on  admiring  this  poetical  and 
industrial  art  of  France — leaving  the  pictures 
for  a future  day.  It  is  very  dazzling,  but  a 
misgiving  comes  over  us.  Do  not  the  French, 
in  their  cultivation  of  art,  rather  resemble 
women — of  the  frivolous  order — in  their  study 
of  dress  ? They  appear  to  be  rarely  serious 
in  the  pursuit.  France,  like  all  other  highly- 
civilised  and  intellectual  lands,  has  its  group 
of  independent  workers  and  thinkers ; but,  for 
the  most  part,  the  Parisian  artist  sails  with  the 
wind,  and  even  Gustave  Dore  sacrifices  his 
genius  before  a shrine  unworthy  of  him.  The 
French,  it  has  been  said,  are  the  only 
nation  on  earth  who  cannot  endure  the 
ridicule  of  others,  but  who  love  to  ridicule 
themsekes.  Their  grace  is  that  of  the 
Academy ; their  dignity  wants  self-forget- 
fulness ; their  richness  of  idea  is  mostly 
on  the  surface ; their  technical  execution 
is  perfect,  but  Avithout  spirit ; they  seem  to 
have  tamed  the  Fine  Arts  to  their  taste,  and 
taste,  in  France,  is  always  a caprice.  So  much 
of  it  is  allegory  ; so  little  of  it  has  any  moral 
meaning;  it  is  so  often  the  dead  effigy  of 
an  idea.  But,  not  to  disparage  unnecessarily, 
amid  this  glow  of  superb  tints  we  find  much 
work  of  the  true  artistic  kind,  and  various  in 
its  form.  The  noble  marble  chimney-piece 
sculptured  for  the  bedroom  of  Madame  de 
IMaintenon ; a bas-relief  copied  from  the 
Flora  PaA'ilion  of  the  Louvre  ; Carpeaux’s 
grand  studies  in  the  Tuileries,  where  the 
Tuileries  now  lie  in  ruin  ; and  the  glorious 
Gothic  carvings  of  those  men  who  laboured 
when  S.  Denis  was  still  the  consecrated  tomb 
of  the  French  dynasties.  It  may  be  a falling 
off  from  the  pleasure  inspired  by  these 
triumphs  of  art  to  glance  at  the  late  inven- 


tions of  French  ingenuity — s])ii’al  gear, 
double  joints,  RaAiner  Avhcels,  a single  inter- 
mittent gear,  sjilierical  cranks,  triangular 
eccentric,  Avheels  only  partly  cogged,  tables, 
china,  theatrical  jcAvellery,  more  lustrous 
than  any  genuine  jewellery  that  ever  was,  the 
Avooden  clocks,  the  bronze  and  l)lue  boots 
with  impossible  heels,  the  farina;,  the  tea  iind 
coffee-trays  in  gold  and  silver,  Avith  their 
pretty  services,  the  Oriental  juijaries,  remi- 
niscent of  Cairo ; but  even  these  assortments 
carry  the  same  character  with  them  ; they 
are  luxuriously  elegant.  Perhaps  the  variety 
of  the  French  courts  constitutes  one  of  their 
principal  charms.  They  are  canopied  as 
though  for  a royal  visit,  they  invite  the 
visitor  to  leisure.  There  is  a piano  “ me- 
chanique,”  played  like  a barrel  organ,  with  a 
handle,  and  resonant  with  a hundred  quad- 
rille, waltz,  polka,  galop,  Spanish,  Turkish, 
and  opera  tunes;  there  are  instriunents  for 
regimental  music  ; and  there  are  representa- 
tives of  Paris,  with  their  best  wares,  who 
deserve  mention.  Barbedienne,  foremost, 
Avith  bronzes,  works  of  fancy,  and  furniture  ; 
Marnyhac,  of  Paris  and  Conduit-street, 
similarly  celebrated;  Jules  Huvy,  of  the 
Cite  du  Trone  ; Christofle,  of  com-se ; Dech, 
famous  all  over  Europe  for  his  ornamental 
pottery ; Corux,  Parvillee,  Olmade,  Madame 
Sarah  Felix,  Pitrat,  Adam-Garcin,  whose 
seAving-machines  are  excellent ; Hirch- 
L’Hopital,  a perfect  Bow-street  of  dramatic 
glitter ; and  Galle-Reinemer,  of  Nancy, 
Meurthe,  who  could  adorn  at  a fortnight’s 
notice  all  the  armies  of  Europe  with  stars, 
crosses,  badges,  and  collars. 

The  principal  chamber  of  the  French  Court 
contains  a most  fascinating  collection  of  por- 
celain, jewellery,  metal-work,  shawls,  lace, 
and  enamels.  These  last  are  the  gems  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  pahn  is  certainly  borne 
away  by  the  celebrated  house  of  Barbedienne. 
The  riches  of  art,  applied  to  the  richest  of 
materials,  displayed  by  them  are  amazing. 
The  visitor  should  closely  study  their  Orien- 
tal enamels  adapted  to  European  taste, 
parallel  with  their  newest  productions  in 
Fra,nce.  Thus,  they  take  a vase  of  Eastern 
design  and  convert  it  into  a lamp,  bright  as 
the  flame  it  is  destined  to  emit.  There  are 
several  Indian,  besides  two  Japanese  specimens 
of  this  kind ; but  they  are  far  from  approach- 
ing the  chefs  d'ceuvres  of  the  West,  since, 
though  exquisitely  fine  and  quietly  toned, 
they  want  beauty  of  outline  and  brilliance. 
Those  from  China  are  generally  barbarous  in 
conception,  representing  in  rude  form,  often 
on  a scrolled  or  diapered  ground,  insects, 
birds,  flowers,  and  mythical  animals,  utterly 
devoid  of  grace,  though  the  shapes  of  the 
vases  are  sometimes  elegant.  But  it  is  to 
China  chiefly  that  the  Parisian  artists  in  this 
department  have  gone  to  school,  and  particu- 
larly so  for  a mastery  over  the  cloisonne,  or 
cellular  style.  This,  we  may  as  well  say, 
consists  of  a copper  surface,  over  which  ‘is 
traced  a pattern,  in  wire,  beaten  into  a flat 
and  slender  ribbon,  and  soldered  by  one  edge 
to  the  plate.  A number  of  minute  and 
shallow  holloAvs  are  thus  created,  into  which 
are  poured  oxide  of  lead,  and  silica,  lime, 
soda,  oxide  of  iron,  and  cobalt,  according  to 
the  colours  required,  mingled  in  an  almost 
liquid  paste  ; tlie  whole  is  then  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
polished  by  friction.  This  is  cloisonne  enamel. 
The  French  is  far  finer  than  any  Oriental 
work,  although  Oriental  models  have  been 
adopted,  as,  for  example,  in  two  of  Barbe- 
dienne’s  candlesticks,  in  imitation  of  storks, 
over  Avhich  we  might  fancy  some  patient 
Indian  artist  bending.  When  we  remember 
that  this  is  a comparatively  new  industry  in 
France,  the  results  shown  here  are  surprising. 
The  arabesque  designs  exhibited  in  two 
noble  tazze  and  a cabinet  fit  for  Cinderella’s 
boudoir,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  But  the 
Barbedienne  firm  is  not  the  only  one  repre- 
sented. There  are  others  which  bring  charm- 
ing specimens  of  cloisonne — as,  for  instance, 
two  floral  vases,  a variety  of  cups  and  scen't 
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bottles,  and  some  splendid  salvers,  contribu- 
ted by  the  Messrs.  Christofle.  We  quit  them, 
however,  to  stop  before  the  case  belonging  to 
the  famous  Philippe  ; and  here  human  nature 
is  really  tempted.  For  anything  more  lovely 
than  his  two  covered  cups — worthy  of  Cellini 
in  outline  and  purity — with  a soft  celadon 
ground,  bearing  a running  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  the  chastest  of  sci'olls  below,  could  not 
easily  be  fancied.  We  commend  these  objects 
to  the  promoters  of  artistic  and  technical 
education,  who  are,  just  now,  claiming 
so  conspicuous  a position  before  the 
public.  Lingering  yet  between  these  luxuries 
and  those  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  we 
have  to  admiie  an  assortment  of  vessels  in 
carved  jade,  mounted  in  gilt  bronze,  and  a 
quantity  of  superb  metal-work — urns,  vases, 
statuary,  candelabra,  picture-frames,  and 
mantel  ornaments,  all  glowing  in  a kind  of 
artificial  light  thrown  from  the  glazed  roof 
through  a pale  yellow  velarium.  The  shawls 
and  laces  of  the  house  of  Verde-Delisle  are  of 
wonderful  pattern  and  texture ; but  even 
more  attractive  to  many  will  be  Rouvenant’s 
jewels.  Rouvenant’s  diamond  feather,  a spray 
of  sparkling  light,  with  a touch  of  the  rain- 
bow in  it,  will  assuredly  glitter  on  some  proud 
young  head  at  Court  before  long.  In  these 
.cases,  among  the  set  cameos  and  the  brilliants, 
we  are  less  struck  by  the  costliness  of  the 
gems  than  by  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
craftsmanship.  The  white  porcelain  of  Lor- 
raine, and  the  “ mother-of-pearl”  porcelain  of 
Rranchon  are  fascinating,  too,  as  are  also 
Brocard’s  enamels  on  glass,  with  Houry’s 
clocks,  Marnyhac’s  drawing-room  bronzes 
and  alabasters.  Comic’s  trifles  in  Algerine 
onyx,  Dech’s  fancy  chinaware,  Parvillee’s 
specimens  of  Oriental  decoration,  and  the  S. 
Clement  collection  of  porcelain  in  “ Stanislas 
blue,”  enamelled,  and  repousse  ironwork,  in 
that  which  has  been  known,  for  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years,  as  the  “Lamour”  style.  Of 
course  the  Exhibition  has  its  eccentricities — 
as  Madame  Rodolphe  Olmade’s  (painter  of 
wild  animals)  “ speciality  of  games  tables,” 
whatever  that  may  mean,  and  the  marvellous 
“ Fairy  Water,”  and  other  beautiflers  of 
Madame  Felix.  But,  taken  for  all  in  all,  this 
French  display  is  of  transcendent  beauty — 
too  showy,  indeed,  too  fragile  and  pictm’esque, 
yet  possessing,  nevertheless,  a transcendent 
charm.  For  the  sun  of  industrial  France  con- 
tinues to  shine  in  the  East,  and  is  vivid  with 
eastern  beams.  We  are  tempted  to  compare 
the  treasures  of  the  French  Court  with  the 
Byzantine  sumptuousness  of  Russia,  the 
Murano  mosaics  from  Italy,  the  pedantic 
porcelain  and  silver  work  of  Prussia,  the 
Gothic  art  of  the  ancient  German  cities,  and 
the  herculean  sculpture  of  the  Northern 
nations  ; but  the  limit  has  been  reached,  and 
not  even  the  enticements  of  the  Parisian 
studio  may  now  detain  us  longer. 


REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  BUILDINGS. 

I. — Venetian  Gothic. 

rpiIE  modern  architect  of  any  ability  rarely 
seems  happy  until  he  has  pitched  on  a 
style  of  his  own.  The  chief  exception,  per- 
haps, may  be  found  in  the  little  group  of 
talented  men  who  have  selected  an  almost 
identical  phase  of  Continental  Gothic  as  the 
vehicle  for  their  ideas.  But,  looking  away 
from  them,  everyone  will  remember  names, 
each  associated  with  some  special  variety  of 
style  : one  who  first  imported  into  England 
the  Gothic  of  Northern  Italy ; another  who 
transplanted  the  earliest,  and  a third  the 
latest,  of  French  Mediieval  developments  ; a 
fourth  who  has  drawn  largely  on  Moorish 
detail ; a fifth  who  adheres  to  the  Renaissance 
strictly  so-called  ; a sixth  who  adores  every- 
thing appertaining  to  Queen  Anne  and  her 
time  ; and  a seventh  who,  “faithful  among 
the  faithless  only  found,”  upholds  in  this  mis- 
guided age  the  almost  forgotten  claims  of 
pure  Greek  art.  There  ought,  at  least,  to  be 
one  advantage  in  the  system — we  shall  soon 


be  able  to  judge,  by  actual  observation,  which, 
out  of  all  styles  the  world  has  ever  known, 
will  suit  us  best.  W e arc  only  waiting  for 
some  disciple  of  hlr.  Fergusson  to  have  his 
innings,  and  show  how  the  details  of  a Hindoo 
temple  may  be  usefully  applied  to  a city 
warehouse,  after  which  there  will  be  few 
novelties  of  this  class  to  expect.  The  ancient 
Mexican  style,  it  is  true,  will  remain,  and 
when  sufficient  examples  of  it  have  been  pub- 
lished, may,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of  inti'o- 
ducing  someone  to  public  favour  ; but  con- 
siderations of  expense,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
operate  against  any  revival  of  the  megalithic 
or  Druidical  manner  of  building  ; while  the 
snow  architecture  of  the  Esquimaux  could 
only  be  relied  on  as  permanent  during  such 
summers  as  the  present  one.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  long  before  all  known  styles  are  ex- 
hausted. We  have  been  using  them  up  at 
such  an  alarming  rate  that  there  cannot 
possibly  be  one  a-piece  for  us  much  longer. 
Architects  cannot  for  ever  mark  themselves 
out  from  each  other  in  quite  such  an  easy 
way  as  they  have  lately  been  adopting.  Dis- 
tinction will  not  always  be  gained  merely  by 
being  different  from  everyone  else ; it  will 
have  to  be  acquired  on  the  much  harder  prin- 
ciple of  being  better.  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing, however,  that  useful  hints  may  be 
derived  from  almost  every  style  which  has 
been  followed  by  artists  worthy  of  the  name. 
To  regret  that  their  ideas  should  have  been 
expressed  in  such  a needless  multiplicity  of 
dialects  is  by  no  means  to  assert  that  those 
ideas  are  worthless ; on  the  contrary,  we 
should  often  be  glad  to  translate  them  into  a 
more  familiar  tongue.  Venetian  Gothic,  for 
example,  does  not  commend  itself  to  us  as 
the  very  best  thing  for  modern  London  ; but 
none  the  less  do  we  think  Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s 
work  worth  the  study  of  those  who  have 
started  in  a very  different  track. 

The  office  of  the  General  Credit  and  Dis- 
count Company,  in  Lothbury,  is  the  first  and 
largest  building  of  the  class  now  under  con- 
sideration. Its  general  shape  is  of  the  very 
simplest.  It  is  a plain  oblong  block,  without 
breaks,  projections,  piers,  or  plinth  ; and  it  is 
with  no  intention  of  ridiculing  what  is  in 
many  respects  a design  of  great  merit  that  it 
may  naturally  be  compared,  in  its  general 
mass,  to  a long  packing-case  set  up  on  one  of 
its  sides.  It  has,  indeed,  a hipped  roof  of  low 
pitch,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  street  pre- 
vents this  from  being  seen  except  at  a dis- 
tance ; and  it  has  also  several  chimneys,  of 
which  more  may  be  said  presently.  In  other 
respects  the  packing-case  adequately  repre- 
sents the  general  mass ; and  so  far  little  com- 
mendation can  be  given.  The  architect  has 
relied  wholly  on  the  detail ; the  main  con- 
ception is  bald  and  barren  to  the  last  degree. 
Venice,  it  is  true,  supplies  examples  of 
similar  treatment;  but  then  Venice  is  not 
London.  What  succeeds  under  a bright  sky 
may  fail  under  a cloudy  one  ; what  is  admi- 
rable in  marble  may  be  unsatisfactory  in 
stone ; what  is  exquisite  in  delicately-tinted 
materials  may  be  execrable  with  a ten  years’ 
coating  of  soot.  The  Northern  builders  of 
the  middle  ages  knew  what  they  were  about 
when  they  relied  on  bold  outlines  and  bold 
details.  They  remembered  that  storm  with 
them  was  common  and  sunshine  scarce,  and 
they  fitted  their  works  to  their  climate. 
These  smooth  Italian  buildings — whether 
Gothic  or  Classic — are  only  made  for  fair 
weather  and  fair  usage.  They  are  soon 
injured ; a rainy  day  spoils  them  while  it  lasts ; 
a smoky  atmosphere  spoils  them  altogether ; 
and  this,  to  a great  extent,  must  always  be  a 
weak  point  in  designs  which  begin  and  end 
with  detail.  In  our  City  streets,  it  is  true, 
there  are  grave  reasons  against  irregularities 
of  plan.  Projections  and  recesses  become  the 
costliest  of  architectural  decorations ; but  still 
the  sky-line,  at  least,  is  left  us.  If  houses 
must  be  square  and  straight  below,  nothing 
prevents  them  from  breaking  into  a little 
picturesqueness  at  top ; and  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  some  of  the  finest  works  extant, 


especially  in  towers,  are  designed  on  this 
very  principle.  We  could  wi^,  then,  that 
Mr.  Somers  Clarke  had  aimed  a little  more  in 
this  case  at  that  general  beauty  which  out- 
lasts disfigurements,  which  is  independent  of 
weather,  and  which,  moreover,  is  effective,  not 
only  in  a near,  but  in  a distant  view. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  the  details — the 
filling-in  of  the  front  and  sides  of  this  oblong 
block  ; and  here  there  are  some  points  to 
imitate  as  well  as  many  to  admire.  The 
walls,  as  far  as  they  are  exposed  to  view,  are 
entirely  faced  with  ashlar,  that  in  the  base- 
ment stage  being  of  red  Mansfield.  The 
windows  here  are  plain  square-headed  open- 
ings, filled  in  with  wrought  iron  stanchions  of 
good  design.  Immediately  over  them  is  an 
elaborate  string,  or  rather  cornice,  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  which  are  a kind  of  project- 
ing star  ornament  and  a bold  cable  moulding. 
From  this  up  to  the  topmost  range  of  win- 
dows there  are  no  other  continuous  strings, 
and  the  height  is  thus  divided  into  three  main 
stages.  There  is  first  the  basement,  rising 
some  5ft.  or  6ft.  above  the  ground ; then  the 
main  bulk  of  the  building,  including  the 
ground  floor,  the  first,  second,  and  thii’d 
floors ; and,  finally,  what  corresponds  to  the 
entablature,  and  consists  of  the  eaves-cornice 
and  the  fourth  floor  windows.  The  middle,  or 
chief  division  of  the  height,  however,  is 
marked  out  from  the  rest  in  another  way 
besides  the  omission  of  string  courses.  Its  four 
tiers  of  windows  are  inclosed,  after  a Venetian 
fashion,  in  a sort  of  frame  formed  by  a pro- 
jecting billet  moulding,  or,  rather,  in  several 
such  frames,  placed  side  by  side.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  front  elevation,  which  is  com- 
pai’atively  narrow,  every  floor  has  a range  of 
four  lights,  divided  from  each  other  by  piers 
or  columns,  and  in  the  principal  stage  of  the 
elevation  there  are  consequently  four  such 
ranges  one  above  the  other.  Just  over  the 
top  one  a horizontal  course  of  billet  mould- 
ing projects  from  the  face  of  the  wall ; but, 
instead  of  being  continued,  as  in  English 
work,  right  across  the  fa9ade,  it  returns  verti- 
cally downwards  close  to  the  window- jambs 
on  each  side,  till  it  stops  on  the  star  cornice  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground.  In  the  side  eleva- 
tion, next  Tokenhouse-yard,  which  is  much 
longer  than  the  Lothbury  one,  there  are 
several  of  such  frames,  if  so  we  may  call 
them,  side  by  side ; but  here  they  are  only 
wide  enough  to  inclose  two  lights  in  a tier 
instead  of  four.  To  a certain  extent,  these 
inclosing  mouldings  serve  to  define  the  piers. 
They  mark  them  out  by  perpendicular  lines, 
and  on  a near  view  are  not  an  inefficient  sub  - 
stitute  for  the  usual  projections ; but  at  a 
little  distance  we  miss  the  contrasting  light 
and  shade  of  the  Northern  Gothic,  and  feel 
that  in  our  dull  climate  this  southern  style  of 
beauty  cannot  be  half  appreciated.  There  is 
not  light  enough  to  make  a line  of  moulding 
a conspicuous  feature ; our  smoky  air  and 
cloudy  sky  throw  it  into  obscurity  a few 
yards  off,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  points, 
Venetian  architecture  is  too  delicate  for 
English  circumstances.  The  windows  which 
are  inclosed  in  these  narrow  borders  are  far 
better  adapted  to  om-  wants.  Their  design  is 
practical,  bold,  and  striking.  They  have  no 
thin  and  useless  mullions ; no  complicated 
system  of  flat  arches  with  pointed  arches 
above  them  ; none  of  the  small  prettinesses  of 
such  English  Gothic,  for  instance,  as  that  by 
Mr.  AVilkinson,  in  Bishopsgate-street.  Sashes 
are  used  throughout,  as,  in  spite  of  ]\Ir. 
Charles  Reade,  they  are  likely  to  be  in  most 
cases  where  people  consult  utility  and  conve- 
nience ; but  the  sashes  do  not  in  the  least 
spoil  the  design.  The  vertical  lines  are 
strong  enough  to  keep  them  in  subordina- 
tion ; the  reveals  are  deep  enough  to  throw 
them  into  shadow ; it  is  not  a case  of  thin 
upright  bars  of  stone  contending  against  thin 
horizontal  bars  of  wood  as  to  which  shall 
have  the  apparent  supremacy.  In  the  Loth- 
bury front,  we  have  said,  the  windows  are 
arranged  in  a line  of  four.  Those  on  the 
ground  floor  are  long  and  nai’row,  and  are 
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divided  from  each  other  by  square  pilasters 
having  moulded  bases,  and  caps  carved  with 
the  Venetian  acanthus.  They  have  fiat 
heads,  but  these  do  not  rest  immediately 
on  the  pilaster  capitals.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  are  placed  some  two  feet  below 
them,  and  a cable  moulding,  worked  on  the 
edge  of  the  lintel,  returns  downwards  for  this 
distance  to  stop  on  the  abacus.  The  first- 
floor  windows  are  of  another  pattern.  Instead 
of  pilasters,  they  are  divided  by  three-quarter 
columns  attached  to  deep  square  piers,  and 
instead  of  flat  lintels,  they  are  surmounted 
by  a double  range  of  pointed  arches.  Each 
light  is  first  covered,  as  in  an  ordinary  arcade, 
by  an  arch  of  its  own,  while,  higher  up,  other 
arches  spring  from  the  points  of  the  lower 
ones  and  carry  a horizontal  stone  extending 
over  the  whole  range  of  lights.  All  these 
arches  are  trefoiled,  not  with  shallow  cusps 
after  the  English  manner,  but  with  deep  and 
massive  ones  like  those  in  the  Uucal  Palace  ; 
and  all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  intervening 
spandrels,  being  pierced  and  glazed,  the  re- 
sult is  a substantial  and  effective  description 
of  tracery  window.  How  widely  it  differs 
from  what  is  commonly  known  by  that  name 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  tracery, 
and  the  columns  on  which  it  rests,  carry, 
without  any  relieving  arch,  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  a wall  three  stories  high.  The  second 
and  third  floor  front  windows  nearly  resemble 
each  other.  Both  have  square  heads,  un- 
moulded, resting  on  three-quarter  columns 
attached  to  piers,  or  at  the  jambs,  on  narrow 
pilasters.  Between  these  two  tiers  of  win- 
dows, which  are  bound  together  by  a special 
frame -moulding  of  their  own  inside  the  prin- 
cipal one,  is  a frieze  of  flgure  sculpture  in 
high  relief.  It  is  too  far  from  the  eye,  and 
somewhat  too  small  in  scale,  to  be  very  clearly 
seen,  and  one  can  only  perceive  enough  of  it 
to  be  sorry  that  it  is  not  more  accessible. 
The  architect  and  the  sculptor  are  often  apt 
to  come  into  opposition,  and  though  in  this 
case  the  former  may  perhaps  have  felt  that 
his  design  required  the  ornament  to  be  placed 
where  it  is,  the  latter  M^ould  not  improbably 
have  preferred  a station  a little  further  from 
the  sky.  If  the  position  could  not  be  altered, 
the  scale  of  the  figures  might  have  been  in- 
creased with  advantage  ; and  here,  too,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  public  ignorance  might 
have  been  wisely  enlightened  by  an  inscrip- 
tion. A few  words  to  explain,  or  even  re- 
motely to  suggest,  the  subject  of  a bas-relief, 
would  add  immensely  in  these  times  to  the 
popular  interest  in  it.  We  are  not  ancient 
Greeks  nor  Mediaeval  Catholics ; few  of  us 
have  either  Christian  or  Pagan  symbolism  at 
our  finger’s  ends  ; we  are  too  busy  to  stand 
for  hours  guessing  at  an  artist’s  meaning,  and 
what  we  fail  to  comprehend  we  soon  cease  to 
remember.  If  sculpture  is  ever  to  be  a living 
thing  again,  it  must  begin  by  being  under- 
stood ; but  alas  ! in  many  of  its  modern  ap- 
plications, it  suggests  no  more  to  most  people’s 
minds  than  so  much  diaper  or  arabesque 
work. 

The  side  windows,  as  before  noted,  are 
arranged  in  pairs.  Those  on  the  basement 
and  ground  floor  resemble  the  front  ones.  On 
the  first  floor,  however,  they  have  plain 
pointed  arches,  inclosed  by  a single  semi- 
circular dripstone,  with  a slight  ogee,  and  a 
large  foliated  finial.  In  place  of  the  frieze, 
too,  between  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  the 
side  elevation  has  sexfoiled  circles  filled  in 
with  figure  subjects,  apparently  good  enough 
to  make  it  a pity  that  they  are  so  imperfectly 
distinguishable.  The  topmost  windows,  both 
in  the  sides  and  the  front,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  eaves-cornice.  They  have 
shafts  of  red  serpentine,  on  which  rest  heavy 
moulded  brackets,  supporting  what  corre- 
sponds to  the  corona  in  a Classic  composition. 
This  also  forms  the  head  of  the  windows,  and 
is  worked  on  its  edge  into  something  like  a 
dentil  course.  The  member  which  constitutes 
or  carries  the  eaves-gutter  projects  still 
further,  and  is  carved  with  the  usual  billet 
moulding.  There  is,  in  fact,  rather  more 


^^an  enough  of  this  particular  moulding 
tl'roughout  the  design.  Fond  of  it  as  the 
yenetians  were,  and  effective  as  it  really  is, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  If,  even  in  Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s 
hands,  such  a detail  becomes  rather  wearisome, 
it  is  painful  to  think  what  might  happen  in 
the  event  of  this  style  becoming  popular. 
The  same  tendency  to  redundance  of  ornament 
comes  out  in  one  or  two  other  features.  The 
balcony,  for  instance,  under  the  first  floor 
front  windows,  is  p'erced  by  a number  of 
eight-foiled  circles,  whose  sawlike  cuspings 
recall  those  of  our  latest  Perpendicular.  The 
trefoiled  arcades,  which  are  repeated  below 
the  window-sills  in  several  places,  might  well 
have  been  spared,  and  in  spite  of  much 
general  delicacy  and  refinement,  something 
of  over-sweetness  is  manifest  throughout  the 
work.  It  is  far  from  being  coarse  and  vulgarly 
obtrusive,  like  the  pseudo-Gothic  of  the  day  ; 
but  still  a little  reserve  and  severity  would 
have  made  it  more  lastingly  attractive.  The 
true  artist  should  send  us  away,  not  satiated 
with  ornament,  but  rather  desiring  more  of  it. 

There  still  remain  two  points  to  be  de- 
scribed— the  entrance  doorway  and  the  chim- 
neys. The  former  has  already  been  illustrated 
in  the  Building  News.  Its  arch,  a semi- 
circular one  of  three  orders,  has  an  ogee 
dripstone  of  the  inevitable  billet  moulding, 
surmounted  by  an  elaborate  finial.  The 
innermost  and  outermost  orders  of  the  arch 
are  square,  and  adorned  on  both  faces  by 
scroll  work  or  acanthus  leaves  in  low  relief. 
The  intermediate  member  is  a round  one, 
worked  into  an  effective  twisted  roll  or  cable. 
A flat  lintel  runs  across  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  the  tympanum  is  pierced  for  a fan- 
light, protected  by  a wrought-iron  grill  of 
good  design.  The  arch  rests  on  three  small 
shafts  in  each  jamb,  with  caps  and  bases, 
which  themselves  rest  on  a lower  tier  of  simi- 
lar shafts ; the  one  tier  rising  from  the  ground 
to  the  level  of  the  flat  lintel,  and  the  other 
going  on  from  this  to  the  springing  of  the 
arch.  The  arrangement  is  more  singular 
than  beautiful,  and  by  breaking  the  height 
into  two  stages  makes  the  doorway  look 
lower  than  it  really  is.  The  chimneys  are 
the  least  pleasing  portion  of  the  whole  design. 
They  stand  over  the  side  walls  at  the  different 
pier  spaces,  and  as  the  roof  is  a low  one  they 
show  out  very  prominently  against  the  sky. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  them,  and  impossible 
to  point  out,  in  London,  any  other  chimneys 
to  which  they  can  be  compared.  They  con- 
sist, however,  of  flat,  and  somewhat  thin, 
blocks  of  masonry  placed  on  end,  and  capped 
by  an  overhanging  cornice.  Their  sides  are 
straight ; but  their  ends,  on  the  contrary, 
slope  outwards  obliquely,  like  long  weather- 
ings. To  these  ends  are  attached  semicircular 
projections,  like  half  columns,  which  come 
down  on  the  weatherings  just  described,  and 
profile  their  whole  length  on  them  from  top 
to  bottom.  Without  a sketch  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a true  idea  of  these  singular  pieces  of 
ugliness ; but  whoever  has  seen  a cemetery 
mason’s  “design  for  a monument  in  the 
Egyptian  style”  can  form  some  notion  of 
their  remarkable  and  very  unprepossessing 
expression.  Mr.  Buskin,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  calls  the  Venetian  chimneys  very 
ugly  ; yet  few  Venetian  ones  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  quite  so  unfortunate  in 
appearance  as  these. 

Taking  the  design  as  a whole,  it  succeeds 
where  our  Gothic  town  architecture  usually 
fails,  and  fails  where  this  succeeds.  The 
treatment  of  its  windows  is  artistic  and 
rational ; and  here  it  is  much  in  advance  of 
most  English  work  of  its  class.  Its  style, 
generally,  is  civilized — not  wild,  savage,  and 
archaic — and  in  this  point  also  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  its  surroundings.  But  it  goes 
rather  too  far  in  this  direction.  It  tends  to 
be  over-smooth,  unnecessarily  regular,  un- 
naturally sweet ; and  a dash  of  Northern 
spirit  would  give  to  it  precisely  the  charm 
that  is  lacking.  A little  picturesqueness  of 
sky  line,  a little  more  light  and  shade  to  diver- 


sify its  mass,  would  have  brought  it  nearer, 
as  we  think,  to  the  true  ideal  of  modern 
street  architecture  than  almost  any  design 
that  could  be  named.  We  propose  to  notice 
hereafter  two  or  tiiree  other  works  of  similar 
character  to  the  present  one. 


WATER  COLOURS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

ly/TR.  MAC-CULLUM  shows  great  power 
TVL  of  effect,  apparently  easily  produced,  in 
his  “ Warwick  Castle”  (No.  feh),  from  the 
river.  In  this  effect  he  seems  greatly 
assisted  by  the  material  upon  which  he  paints, 
to  an  extent  scarcely  legitimate.  Still,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  drawing  does  well 
represent  the  castle  in  a mist.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a picture  of  a class  which  might,  we 
should  think,  tempt  an  artist  away  from 
real  work  to  the  production  of  slight,  but 
pleasing  unfinished  pictures.  As  a study  of 
a particular  effect,  rapidly  pioduced,  it  is 
valuable,  but  a frequent  repetition  of  similar 
scenes  would  be  of  little  value.  As  far  as  the 
present  drawing  is  concerned,  it  is  very 
attractive  and  clever,  but  we  hope  it  is  not 
to  be  one  of  a perpetually  recurring  series. 
There  are  several  rich  bits  of  effect,  which 
after  all  is  a very  legitimate  use  to  make  of 
this  rapid  medium.  Happy  is  the  man  who 
can,  before  his  colour  dries,  catch  and  record 
the  ever  changing  hues  of  sunlight,  or  the 
glorious  hues  of  autumn,  or  even  the  in- 
creasing gloom  of  the  late  evening.  Fore- 
most in  this  way  is  R.  Redgrave’s  “ Home- 
ward.” You  can  feel  the  darkness  coming 
on,  a feeling  which  also  is  admirably  ex- 
pressed by  the  wayfarers  and  their  little 
ones  hastening  to  get  home  before  they  are 
benighted.  Another  gorgeous  example  of  the 
effect  of  colour,  without  the  details  being  much 
elaborated,  is  W.  0.  Burton’s  rich  autumn  sun- 
glow  “ At  Whitley,  Surrey.”  “ H.  C.”  need 
not  have  been  afraid  to  append  his  own  name 
to  the  capital  little  free  sketch  of  “ Leith 
Harbour.”  If  less  mannered  in  handling  and 
colour,  E.  G.  Dalziel’s  scenes  of  country  life 
would  be  of  a very  high  quality.  As  it  is, 
there  is  a feeling  of  disappointment  in  look- 
ing at  them  ; we  feel  that  they  could  be  made 
so  much  more  true  and  pleasing  but  for  the 
peculiar  treatment  of  the  artist,  who  seems 
to  delight  to  leave  so  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion, though  apparently  finishing  rather 
highly.  We  have  a novelty  this  year  in  what 
is  called  a ghost  scene,  “ The  Haunted  Park,” 
by  R.  Doyle.  Here  we  have  transferred  to 
canvas,  and  to  some  extent  carried  out,  some 
of  his  excellent  delineations  of  the  salient 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English.  He 
shows  here  that  he  can  catch  the  life  of 
earlier  times  as  cleverly  as  he  has  done  so 
often  those  of  our  own.  The  time  chosen 
for  illustration  is  that  of  the  early  Georges. 
The  park  of  a fine  old  manor-house  is  again 
peopled  with  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
the  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  patch 
and  hoop  period.  In  one  corner  we  have  a 
minuet  being  danced  with  more  than  usual 
sprightliness,  mixed  with  dignity,  the  life  of 
the  resuscitated  party  being  evidently  a 
gentleman  gravely  comic,  who  is  fascinating 
his  partner  by  his  elaborate  steps,  aided  by 
the  effect  of  his  coat  tails,  which  he  is  holding 
out  at  arms  length.  Here  the  coy  maiden  is 
escaping  from  her  pursuer,  the  pet  lamb 
frolicking  after  her.  There  sit  two  lovers  in 
true  Chelsea  china  fashion,  with  a lamb  or 
pet  dog  lying  at  their  feet,  with  a blue  ribbon 
round  its  neck.  One  of  the  most  whimsical 
delineations  in  the  picture  is  the  pinch  of 
snuff  in  the  foreground.  Two  beaux  of  the 
first  order,  two  ghosts  of  patches  on  their 
cheeks,  complete  the  perfectness  of  the  repre- 
sentation. This  is  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
main  outlines  that  Mr.  Doyle  has  hitherto 
favoured  and  amused  us  with,  and  it  gives 
us  hope  that  he  may  still  proceed  further, 
and  give  us  more  than  sketches  of  life  and 
character.  That  he  could  do  so  is  evident 
from  the  present  drawing.  H.  P.  Riviere 
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gives  a pleasing  sight  of  country  life  in  the 
land  of  the  sun  and  the  grape.  A handsome 
peasant  woman  is  walking  along  a narrow 
coimtry  path  twisting  her  yarn  as  she  goes, 
and  carrying  her  pretty  cheerful  baby  in  a 
basket  on  her  head.  The  little  fellow,  as 
bright  as  the  sunny  landscape,  is  amusing 
himself  with  his  mother’s  rosary.  On  looking 
at  it  one  is  reminded  of  those  industrious 
I’ajonian  women  that  so  took  the  fancy  of 
Xerxes  that,  with  usual  barbarian  insolence, 
he  ordered  their  entire  transportation  to 
Persia.  Mr.  W.  E.  Frost’s  sketches  are  all 
full  of  character,  and  excellently  coloured. 
“ The  Faun’s  Frolic  ” (No.  727),  is  the  most 
interesting.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
tipsy  jollity  of  the  Avhole  party.  The  whole 
picture  blushes  with  the  ruddy  wine  which  is 
being  spilt  in  all  directions.  Mr.  T. 
Pritchard’s  “Glacier  de  Goerner,”  (No.  634),  is 
a remarkable  drawing,  and  apparently  gives 
a true,  though  somewhat  hard  description  of 
a marvellous  view  of  nature,  in  one  of  its  less 
known  phases.  The  prismatic  colours  of  the 
icefield  are  very  striking,  but  one  would  have 
expected  either  less  colour  or  more  trans- 
parency. Mr.  N.  E.  Green’s  views  in  the 
North  arc  capitally  drawn,  but  over-coloured; 
the  very  usual  defect  of  want  of  wetness  in 
the  water  strikes  one  particularly.  Tliere 
are  several  beautiful  examples  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hardwick  is  very  successful 
in  “The  Blue  Iris  and  "Wallflower  ” (No.  666), 
and  “Group  of  Chrysanthemums,”  but  perhaps 
the  very  best  thing  in  this  kind  of  painting  is 
Mr.  M.  Collinson’s  “ Heather”  (No.  687) — a 
modest  title,  which  would  hardly  have  led  one 
to  expect  so  beautiful  a drawing ; it  is,  in 
fact,  a delightful  group  of  wild  flowers,  the 
heather  predominating.  The  furze  and  ferns 
are  equally  good ; there  is  also  a charming 
peep  of  the  bright  sunlit  sea,  harmonising 
with  the  pure  coloiu’s  of  the  flowers.  Almost 
equal,  as  far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  to  W. 
Hunt’s  delineation  of  the  glories  of  the 
garden,  is  Mr.  J.  Sherrin’s  “Fruit”  (No. 
720).  The  gooseberries,  plums,  and  ivy  are 
wonderfully  faithful  to  nature,  but  the  rest 
of  the  picture  is  not  so  successful.  It  is  a 
question,  when  in  subjects  requiring  such 
extraordinary  finish  as  fruit  and  flowers, 
whether  the  background  may  not  better  be 
subordinated,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  more  important  object.  This 
was  certainly  the  usual  habit  of  W.  Hunt, 
who  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  hitherto  in 
such  subjects.  There  are  several  other  fair 
specimens  of  fruit  and  flower  painting,  but 
none  nearly  equal  to  these. 

Careful  delineation  of  what  the  artist  has 
seen,  though  of  subjects  not  particularly 
interesting,  is  always  praiseworthy,  as  the 
power  gained  by  strict  observation  and  pains- 
taking conscientiousness  will  not  fail  the 
painter  when  he  has  an  attractive  subject  as 
well.  Among  the  most  respectable  examples, 
and  deserving  favourable  notice  in  this 
category,  are  Mr.  W.  F.  Stocks  “ Old  Houses 
in  Kenilworth”  (No.  683),  which  are  common- 
place dilapidated  affairs,  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  drawing  is  well  worth  dwelling  on,  as  the 
limner  has  given  us  exactly  what  he  saw 
there.  The  effect  of  the  old  worn  out  thatch, 
with  its  thick  dirty  moss,  is  admirably  given. 
The  old  truck  is  not  so  well  di-awn.  Another 
instance,  almost  reminding  one  of  De  Hooge 
for  rapidity  of  execution  and  brightness,  is 
Mr.  H.  King’s  “Highland  Interior.”  The 
keeping  of  tliis  drawing  is  excellent,  as  a 
faithful  representation  of  geological  scenery, 
hlr.  G.  Child’s  “ View  from  the  top  of  Castle 
liock,  Lynmouth,  North  Devon”  (No.  713),  is 
worth  noticing ; he  has  very  happily  caught 
tlie  character  of  that  rock-bound  coast.  Of 
course  in  this  exhibition  nothing  in  water  colour 
comes  near  the  extraordinary  examples  which 
occur  among  the  oil  piaintings,  especially  the 
marvellously-true  “ Chill  Autumn  ” of  i\Ir. 
hlillais,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  simply 
perfect ; and  IMr.  Brett’s  astonishingly  true 
and  accurate  view  of  “The  Effect  of  Sun 
and  Cloud  on  the  Bright  Mediterranean 


Blue  ” (No.  522)  ; and  his  “ Etna”  (No.  545) 
from  the  heights  of  Taormina.  We  only 
instance  these  as  what  can  be  done  by  careful, 
accurate,  and  rapid  observation — gifts  which 
this  artist  possesses  more  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries.  No  one  who  has  seen  his 
beautiful  drawings  of  the  corona  of  the  sun 
during  the  last  eclipse  can  question  his  un- 
usual power  of  observation  and  faculty  of 
transferring  his  visions  to  paper  or  canvas. 
But  to  return  to  the  subject  immediately 
before  us ; Mr.  H.  II.  Bobertson  gives  a 
pleasant  waterside  story  of  child  life  (No.  773), 
“The  Wreck  Ashore,”  which  might  have  had 
a better  place,  as  few  of  the  figure  drawings 
are  of  as  good  a quality.  An  old  punt  has  been 
fished  out  of  the  water  and  run  ashore  on  tlie 
Thames  bank,  and  a jolly  young  waterman 
and  his  sister  are,  each  in  their  own  line, 
shamming  hard  work,  the  young  fellow  with 
a punt  pole,  and  the  girl  with  an  oar,  much  to 
the  interest  of  a favourite  dog ; the  youngest  of 
the  three  is  sitting  as  a passenger  making  a 
daisy  chain.  The  whole  is  well  conceived, 
and  very  fairly  carried  out ; the  river  and  its 
adjuncts  are  very  faithfully  portrayed.  II. 
Bright’s  conspicuous  picture  of  “ The  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice  ” seems  to  us  to  be  a great 
deal  of  pains  ill-bestowed.  There  are  two 
clever  bits  of  rapidly-executed  effects  of  the 
power  of  light  and  reflection  which  we  must 
not  omit.  One  Mr.  W.  Field’s  “ A Grey  Day 
on  the  Thames  at  Oxford,”  is  very  grey 
certainly,  rather  too  grey,  but  still  a most 
accurate  and  pleasing  representation  of  the 
bright  reflection  of  the  smooth  river.  The 
other  we  refer  to  is  an  evening  sun- down 
effect  (No.  689).  “ On  the  Adan,  Sussex,”  by 
Mr.  R.  II.  Nibbs.  This  is  an  instance  of  a 
very  rapid  and  free  brush.  In  conclusion,  we 
will  just  notice  some  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
of  the  water-colour  portraits.  There  are 
several  very  good — more  that  are  meretricious 
and  unsatisfactory.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
more  life-like  and  artistic  than  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Goodall’s  two  drawings  (Nos.  808,  and  810), 
“Masters  Saxon  and  John  Noble.”  They 
are  just  what  such  portraits  should  be.  All 
the  power  of  the  artist  is  concentrated  on 
the  portraits  themselves  ; the  dress,  &c., 
though  quite  true,  is  subordinate  and  slight. 
The  amount  of  labour,  and  successful  labour, 
upon  the  faces  is  immense  ; one  is  reminded 
of  the  elaborate  drawings  of  Vandyke.  Near 
them,  and  in  strong  contrast  in  manner  of 
handling,  is  an  accurate  life-like  portrait  of 
“ W.  Clagburn,  Esq.,”  and  “ J.  J.  Colman’s 
Children,”  by  Mr.  Sandys.  There  is  no 
denying  the  force  and  truth  of  these  draw- 
ings, but  we  doubt  the  necessity  for  the 
exaggerated  outline,  which  produces  an  un- 
pleasant and  unnatui’al  stiffness  ; still,  we  feel 
sure  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  pre- 
Raphaelites,  this  new  school  of  portraiture 
will  exercise  a beneficial  effect  upon  the 
art,  though  we  have  little  doubt  that 
much  of  the  mannerism  will  disappear. 
These  remarks  appear  in  a still  greater  degi'ee 
to  No.  637,  “Lady  Ogilvy,”  by«Mr.  E.  Clif- 
ford. One  can  see  at  once  that  the  portrait 
is  a perfect  likeness,  but  it  is  certainly  marred 
by  its  unnatural  hardness  of  outline  and 
general  stiffness,  though  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  meretricious  things  of  the  care- 
less sensational  style,  such  as  No.  801,  it  is 
quite  a relief.  We  close  this  notice  with  the 
hope  that,  as  the  great  art  of  water-colour 
painting  is  certainly  better  represented  this 
year  than  heretofore,  it  may  each  year  really 
show  itself  at  the  Academy,  as  it  is  in  ti'uth,  a 
worthy  competitor  with  the  more  taking,  but 
not  more  valuable  art  of  oil  painting. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS. 

Salvete  aureoli  niei  libelli, 

Mece  delicia),  mei  lepores  I 

Books  to  the  architect  are  invaluable. 

They  are  his  main  mental  pabulum. 
And  as  nothing  can  come  of  nothing, 
only  as  the  mind  is  filled  can  we  take  from 
it.  “But  how,”  some  may  say,  “can  a 


man  be  original  if  his  ideas  aie  got  from 
books?”  In  the  words  of  our  most  original 
painter.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  the  objection 
answered  : “ Invention,”  he  says,  “ is  nothing 
more  than  a new  combination  of  ideas  from 
time  to  time  stored  up  in  the  mind.”  This 
is  as  certainly  true  of  architecture  as  of  the 
sister  art  of  painting.  Moreover,  too,  the 
power  of  knowledge  is  not  only  in  the  accu- 
mulated store,  but  in  its  stimulated  effects. 
So  he  whose  knowledge  is  greatest  should, 
and  will  be,  unless  there  is  some  other  deter- 
ring cause,  the  most  able  and  oi-iginal  designer. 
No  man  of  genius  will  depreciate  the  value 
of  books,  though  of  course  it  may  be  that  aman 
has  books  but  no  genius.  These  thoughts 
have  naturally  arisen  just  after  a pleasant 
looking  over  of  the  case  of  architectural 
books  of  Messrs.  Morel  & Co.,  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  Their  works  were  not 
by  any  means  strange  to  us,  but  are  ever 
new,  always  examined  with  renewed  delight. 
These  beautiful  productions  constantly  sug- 
gest the  inquiry,  “ How  is  it  that  we  in 
this  country  have  done  so  little  and  our 
neighbours  so  much?”  With  us  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  archi- 
tectural publications  of  late  years,  certainly 
nothing  of  note,  whilst  in  France  the  graver 
and  printing  press  have  been  amazingly 
active,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  works  issued  is  most  surprising.  As 
regards  importance  of  subject,  excellence  of 
word  and  line  engraving,  clearness  of  type, 
&c.,  they  surpass  anything  published  here  or 
elsewhere.  To  the  Parisian  firm  of  Morel  et 
Cie.,  the  world  is  indebted  for  most  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  these  magnificent  works 
of  art,  as  well  as  on  art.  Some  were  published 
with  Government  aid,  the  late  ruler,  as  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  being  a staunch  promoter 
of  the  arts.  The  Morel’s  book-stand  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  French 
annex,  and  there  the  books  can  be  at  all 
times  examined. 

hlany  architects  in  London  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  these  works,  but  as  many  pro- 
bably are  not,  it  is  worth  while  to  say  some- 
thing of  them.  But  first,  a hint  to  our 
country  friends.  In  conseqirence  of  the 
difficulty  and  expense  in  obtaining  foreign 
works,  some  London  architects  a few  years 
ago  formed  a “Foreign  Architectural  Book 
Society,”  in  order  to  obtain  and  study  choice 
foreign,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  costly 
books.  The  books  are  first  circulated 
amongst  the  members,  who  meet  monthly  to 
chat  over  the  same  at  each  other’s  houses, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year  are  sold  amongst 
the  members  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  this 
way  the  publications  of  France  (notably  of 
Morel)  and  Germany  have  been  made  known, 
and  with  considerable  advantage,  not  only  to 
the  members,  but  to  many  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  society.  Might  not  in  many  other  places  a 
“ Foreign  Architectural  Book  Society”  also 
be  useful  and  entertaining  ? 

Now  to  the  examination  of  the  Messrs. 
IMorels’  bookcase.  First  and  foremost  in 
interest  to  the  Gothic  architect  will  probably 
be  the  celebrated  “ Dictionnaue  Raisonne  de 
I’Architecture  Francjaise  du  XI.  an  XVI. 
Siecle,”  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc — a work  de- 
serving of  all  praise.  It  has  been  the  labour 
of  years  and  a work  of  love.  The  t3^pe,  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  wood  engravings,  so 
different  from  the  wood-cuts  or  rather  wood 
choppinfjs,  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  theii- 
great  number,  and  the  fund  of  information 
amassed,  constitute  this  work  as  unique.  A 
gospel  of  art,  a very  miracle  of  beauty! 
Though  its  usefulness  to  many  an  English 
architect  may  not  be  so  great  as  it  would  be 
if  in  our  own  tongue,  yet  the  language  of  art 
all  can  understand,  and  the  four  thousand 
illustrations  speak  intelligibly  to  every  one. 
It,  assuredly,  is  a work  which  every  architect 
should  possess.  The  ancients  had  a high 
opinion  of  the  advantage  of  studying  one  book 
thoroughly,  rather  than  many  cursorily; 
hence  their  proverb,  “ Cave  ab  homine  unius 
libri.”  And,  certainly,  if  in  our  art  and  pro- 
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fession  any  one  work  will  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  all  others,  sufficiently  equip  a man, 
and  make  him,  in  knowledge,  a dangerous 
adversary,  it  is  this  under  consideration.  An 
example,  we  think,  of  a man  made  by  a book 
is  Inigo  Jones,  as  we  suspect  he  was  by 
Palladio’s  “Libri  d’Architettura.” 

The  young  student  whose  means  will  not 
permit  of  the  purchase  of  the  Dictionnaire 
will  be  benefited,  at  least,  by  the  valuable 
resume  of  its  contents  appearing  in  this  journal. 
By  the  same  author  must  be  noticed  the 
“ Dictionnaire  Raisonnd  du  Mobilier  Fran- 
^ais,”  and  the  “ Entretiens  sur  I’Architec- 
ture,”  the  which  are  in  the  same  style  of 
excellence  as  the  Dictionnaire,  the  opus 
magnum  of  the  aiithor,  and  of  great  interest 
and  value.  Other  works  on  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  importance  are  “Architecture  Civile 
et  Domestique,”  by  Verdier,  in  which  are 
illustrated  some  remarkably  early  and  beauti- 
ful houses  at  Cluny  and  elsewhere ; “ L’ Archi- 
tecture du  V.  au  XVn.  Siecle,  et  les  Arts  qui 
en  dependent,”  by  Jules  Gailhabaud,  a mag- 
nificent production ; “ Histoire  des  Arts  In - 
dustriels  au  Moyen  Age,  et  h I’Epoque  de  la 
Kenaissance,”  by  Jules  Labarte,  a charm- 
ing work,  in  which  to  insure  accuracy, 
photo-lithography  has  been  successfully  used ; 
“La  Sainte  Chapelle  du  Palais  h Paris,” 
by  Decloux  and  Doury  ; this  elegant  build- 
ing, which  has  had  lately  so  narrow  an  escape 
from  destruction,  is  here  fully  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  ; “ Recueil  de  Sculptures 
Gothique,”  by  Adams;  “ Les  Ornements du 
Moyen  Age,”  by  Heidelhoff;  Melange 
d’Archeologie,” by  Cohinard  Martin;  “His- 
toire de  laPeinturesurVerre,”  “Monuments 
d’ Architecture,  de  Sculpture,  et  de  Peinture 
de  I’Allemagne ;”  this  last  is  a very  im- 
portant work,  without  which  no  architect’s 
library  can  be  considered  complete. 

The  “ Monuments  de  1’ Architecture  Chre- 
tienne,  depuis  Constantin  jusque  Charle- 
magne,” by  Hubsch,  and  “ Architecture 
Romaine,”  by  Revoil,  illustrating  pre-Gotliic 
churches,  &c.,  are  very  worthy  of  notice. 
We  should  like  to  see  some  imitations  of  such 
buildings  in  rural  districts  after  such  a glut 
of  meretricious  Gothic  as  we  have  had  of 
late  years.  In  the  examples  of  stained  glass 
in  some  of  the  before-meiationed  works,  the 
student  should  notice  the  simple  unaffected 
character  of  its  treatment,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  falsify  its  material  qualities,  whilst 
in  that  he  sees  in  the  exhibition,  particularly 
the  German  glass,  he  finds  obtrusive  preten- 
tiousness, and  such  forced  lights  and  shadows 
as  make  it  overpowering  and  blinding,  to  the 
utter  annihilation  of  any  other  art  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Our  best  artists,  such  as 
Clayton  and  Bell,  unfortunately  do  not  ex- 
hibit. In  works  on  Renaissance  architecture 
there  is  much  to  admire.  The  following  are 
splendid  productions  : “ Monographic  du 

Palais  de  Fontainebleau,”  by  Pfnor ; “ Mono- 
graphic du  Palais  du  Commerce  de  Lyon,” 
and  the  companion  volume  of  the  “Hotel  de 
Ville  de  Lyon,”  by  Desjardin ; “ Palais, 

Chateaux,  Hotels,  et  Maisons  de  France,  du 
XV.  au  XVIII.  Siecle ;”  the  “Monographic 
du  Chateau  de  Heidelberg,”  by  Pfnor  ; and 
the  “Architecture,  Decoration,  et  Ameuble- 
ment  de  I’Epoque  de  Louis  XVI.,”  by  the 
same  artist.  It  seems  in  architectural 
fashion,  as  in  dress,  we  must  perforce 
take  our  cue  from  the  French.  Whilst  the 
Gothic  architect  has  of  late  been  swearing  by 
“Early  French,”  the  Classical  architect  has 
been  equally  enamoured  of  Late  French,  and 
a great  deal  of  both  has  been  copied  into  our 
recent  buildings.  The  French,  doubtless, 
do  excel  in  their  treatment  of  Classical  archi- 
tecture. It  certainly  is  in  their  hands  the 
style  most  perfectly  adapted  to  modern  wants 
and  refinement.  We  cannot,  therefore,  do 
better  than  follow  their  lead ; and  to  this  end 
many  of  the  Morels’  books  are  very  valuable 
aids.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  authori- 
ties in  Renaissance  art  must  be  named  “ Le 
Renaissance  Monumentale,”  by  Bertie  ; “ Pa- 
rallele  des  Maisons  de  Paris,”  by  Celliat  ; 


“ Choix  d’Edifices  Publics ;”  the  periodical 
“ Gazette  des  Architcctes,”  &c.,  &c. 

In  what  may  be  termed  engineering  archi- 
tecture is  the  “ Monographie  des  Halles  Cen- 
trales de  Paris,”  by  Baltard  and  Callet.  In 
contrast  with  these  buildings  we  become 
sensible  of  the  deplorable  wretchedness  of 
our  own  markets.  When  our  stupid  optimism 
and  miserable  subservience  to  the  tyrannous 
rule  of  a nobleman  only  anxious  to  guard  his 
vested  interests  no  longer  defy  common  sense, 
and  we  set  ourselves  to  build  fitting  markets, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  this  gigantic 
but  steadily-growing  City,  these  examples  of 
French  skill  will  be  most  valuable  ; the  sooner 
the  better.  Other  works  there  are  of  more 
strict  engineering  character,  and  others  of 
general  mechanics,  concerning  which  Ido  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion.  In  sculpture, 
are  some  very  interesting  books,  as  “Les 
Frises  du  Parthenon,”  photo-lithographed; 
“ CEuvres  de  John  Flaxman,”  in  outline, 
“ (Euvre  de  Jean  Goujon,”  and  “ Sculpture, 
Bas-Reliefs,  et  Statues,”  by  Lacour.  These 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  sculptor 
and  man  of  taste. 

For  decorative  artists  may  be  recommended 
“Motifs  de  Decorations,”  in  which,  and  the 
“Journal  Manuel  de  Peintures,”  valuable 
suggestions  in  colour  will  be  found,  many  of 
the  examples  being  very  good ; Recueil  de 
Dessines  pour  I’Art  et  I’lndustrie,”  “ Decora- 
tions Interieures  et  Meubles,”  and  in  “ L’Art 
pour  Tous,”  “ L’Orncmentation  au  XIX. 
Siede,”  the  “ Ornements  des  4 Ecoles,”  and 
the  “ Exemples  de  Decoration,”  &c.,  &c., 
not  less  useful  guides  for  form.  The  marble 
mason  will  find  in  the  “Monuments  Fune- 
raires,”  by  Normand,  materials  for  varying 
somewhat  his  ugly  stock-shop  designs  for 
our  cemetery  decorations  In  “ Inventions 
Decoratives  ” by  Solan,  and  “ L’Orf^vrerie 
Francjaise,”  , silversmiths  and  other  metal 
workers  will  find  hints  of  value  to  them. 

Architectural  students,  who  are  now  very 
properly  seeking  to  obtain  a knowledge  of 
figure  drawing,  will  find  the  “ Cours  Elemen- 
taire  et  Grades  du  Dessin  de  la  Figure 
Humaine”  of  great  use. 

Only  one  other  work  have  we  time  to  note — 
“ Monuments  Modernes  de  la  Perse,”  by 
Coste,  a handsome  and  interesting  book, 
evidencing  that  architectural  skill  still  exists 
in  the  East.  The  library  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  by  the  munificent  gift  of 
the  late  president.  Sir  William  Tite  (the 
only  president  who  has  performed  such  an 
act  of  grace),  has  become  possessed  of 
most  of  the  works  named,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  junior  in- 
stitute, the  Architectural  Association,  was 
equally  well  off.  The  Association  has  always 
felt  the  want  of  a library  of  its  own,  and  is 
now  endeavouring  to  supply  the  need,  but 
progress  is  slow,  necessarily  from  the  costli- 
ness of  the  books  and  the  lowness  of  the 
funds.  There  is  not  one  of  Morel’s  books 
but  what  ought  to  be  in  the  library ; they 
would  be  of  immense  value  and  immensely 
valued.  Will  not  some  rich  and  liberal  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  supply  the  needed  aid  ? 
Though  he  has  done  so  much  elsewhere,  or 
rather  because  he  has  done  so  much,  we  imagine 
there  is  more  hope  from  the  respected  and 
liberal  knight  of  Bath  and  of  the  Bath,  than 
from  any  other  quarter.  All  honour  to  him  ! 
“ He  that  deviseth  liberal  things,  by  liberal 
things  shall  he  stand.”  P.  E.  M. 


THE  REPARATION  OF  S.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

ON  Thursday  week  a very  important  meeting  was 
held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  movement  for  the  thorough  “repara- 
tion” of  the  truly  venerable  structure  of  S.  Alban’s 
Abbey.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Earl  of 
Verulam,  and  in  addition  to  those  who  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  there  were  also  present  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Bishop  Claughton 
(Archdeacon  of  London),  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  M.P., 
Mr.  Brand,  BI.P.,  Mr.  Dimsdale,  M.P.,  Mr.  D. 

I Dalr3’mple,  M.P.,  Sir  Charles  L.  Young,  Mr.  Long- 
1 man  (High  Sheriff  of  Herts),  Archdeacon  Grant, 


and  a very  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Letters  of  apology  were  also  received  from  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  and  otlier  persons. 

The  CiiAiuM.ix,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said 
that  .some  months  ago  those  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  S.  Alban’s  were  startled  by  the 
report  that  the  great  Norman  Tower  was  threaten- 
ing to  fall.  Upon  examination  the  statement  was 
found  to  be  too  true.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Lawrance,  instantly  took  the  matter  up  and  sent  for 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  at  whose  suggestion  precautions 
were  adopted  to  prevent  the  dreaded  catastroithe 
from  occurring.  With  the  assistance  of  twenty 
gentlemen  who  each  sent  the  rev.  gentleman  £50, 
measures  had  been  taken  which  had,  he  hoped, 
saved  the  tower  for  the  present.  Kirkstall,  Jer- 
vaulx.  Fountains,  and  Glastonbury  had  all  fallen, 
and  the  question  was,  were  we  to  allow  S.  Alban’s 
to  share  their  fate  ? (Cheers.) 

The  Marquis  of  Sai.isbuuy  moved  the  following 
resolution:  “ That  this  meeting  learns  with  deep  regret 
that  a building  so  venerable  and  of  such  historic  in- 
terest as  S.  Alban’s  Abbey  is  in  so  precarious  a con- 
dition.” The  noble  marquis  pointed  out  that  S.  Alban’s 
stood  almost  alone  amongst  buildings  of  its  size  in 
having  no  sustentation  fund.  Its  ecclesiastical 
position  was  merely  that  of  a parish  church  in  a 
very  poor  town.  This  church,  besides  its  architec- 
tural splendour,  was  a monument  of  one  of  the 
greatest  events  that  ever  took  place  in  the  history 
of  England — it  was  a monument  of  the  first  mar- 
tyrdom within  our  shores  for  the  Cliristian  faith. 
(Cheers.)  After  centuries  in  which  martjTdom  had 
been  onlj’-  a name  to  us,  we  had  lived  to  see  it  once 
more  become  a fact.  We  had  come  to  see  Christian 
men  called  upon  to  brave  hardship,  persecution,  and 
even  sudden  death  for  their  religion  ; and  we  could 
realise  a little  from  what  we  had  seen  passing 
before  our  eyes,  the  trials  which  had  to  be  under- 
gone by  those  who  had  first  suffered  for  the  faith 
in  this  land ; and  to  whose  constancj^  and  endu- 
rance we  owed  it  that  we  were  Christians  at  all. 
Surely  it  was  a matter  of  some  value  to  the  nation 
that  we  should  have  before  our  eyes  that  which 
might  recall  to  our  recollection  the  trials  and  the 
virtues  of  those  who  had  suffered  for  the  name  of 
Christ.  He  believed  that  a nation  wliich  should 
neglect  such  memorials  woidd  reallj'  show  itself  in- 
sensible to  the  high  claims  to  our  reverence  which 
those  memorials  really  possessed;  and  that  such 
negligence  must  react  upon  its  own  moral  exist- 
ence. He  was  certain  that  if  we  allowed  the  feel- 
ings and  tendencies  of  a somewhat  material  age  to 
obliterate  the  sentiments  which  a great  monument  of 
this  kind  was  calculated  to  call  up,  we  should  suffer 
more  acutely  than  anj'  loss  of  mere  material  wealth 
could  represent.  Those,  therefore,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  a right  to  caU  on  the  countrj'  at 
large  to  prevent  the  scandal,  and  the  injurv  which 
the  destruction  of  this  great  memorial  of  the  past 
would  not  fail  to  inflict  upon  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster. — I will  endeavour, 
however  imperfectly,  to  second  the  resolution  which 
j'ou  have  heard  so  well  proposed  by  the  noble 
marquis;  but  I can  only  address  jmu  upon  the 
general  interest  which  is  felt  in  S.  Alban’s  bj'  aU 
Englishmen.  I have,  however,  I maj*  say,  some 
personal  interest  in  the  matter.  In  former  times,  it 
might  have  been  thought  too  much  to  expect  the 
chief  of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  to  appear  as  an 
advocate  for  anything  concerning  the  welfare  of  S. 
Alban’s,  for  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages  there  was  a constant  feud  between  the  two 
Abbots  as  to  who  had  precedence  as  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment. For  a very  short  time  the  Abbot  of  West-  • 
minster  gained  his  cause,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  precedence  to  the  chief  of  that 
great  Abbey  whose  cause  we  are  pleading  on  this 
occasion.  For  my  own  part,  I must  confess,  how- 
ever, to  that  fellow  feeling  which  must  exist  between 
Westminster  and  S.  Alban’s  from  the  verj^  nature  of 
things.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  we  feel  that  West- 
minster must  have  thrilled  to  its  verj'  inmost  stone 
during  the  time  when  its  sister  Abbej'  of  S.  Deijj-s 
was  in  danger  during  the  first  siege  of  Paris,  and 
during  the  still  more  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
sister  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was  exposed  in  the 
second  siege ; so  must  every  stone  of  Westminster,  if 
stones  can  feel,  shudder  at  the  forlorn  and  desolate 
condition  of  S.  Alban’s.  Perhaps  the  best  waj^  in 
which  I can  occup}’’  jmur  tune  will  be  to  leave  others 
to  enlarge  both  upon  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  place 
and  upon  the  peculiar  architectural  beauties  of  this 
magnificent  structure  ; and  confine  m^-self  to  those 
circumstances  in  its  historj^  which  give  it  a unique 
position  amongst  the  great  churches  of  England.  No 
doubt  the  question  may  be  asked,  “What  reason  has 
this  gTeat  parish  of  S.  Alban’s  to  appeal  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  nation  more  than  ain'  other  eccksias- 
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tical  structure  ?”  Some  of  those  reasons  have  been 
given  you  by  our  noble  chairman,  but  I venture  to 
think  that  if  I very  briefly  describe  wliat  may  be 
called  the  inner  soul  and  bfe  of  S.  Alban’s,  of  which 
its  splendid  architecture  is  the  outward  husk  and 
shell,  I shall  do  something  towards  showing  that  S. 
Alban’s  has  a peculiar  and  special  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  of  educated  Englishmen.  There  are,  I 
venture  to  think,  four  things  which  in  a more  or  less 
degree  are  peculiar  to  the  history  of  S.  Alban’s.  The 
first  has  already  been  touched  upon  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury— namely,  its  connection  with  the  death  of  the 
citizen  of  the  Roman  Verulam,  whom  we  commonly 
call  S.  Alban.  This  day,  I may  observe,  is  the 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom — though  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  by  a very  stupid  blunder  his  daj^  now 
appears  in  the  Calendar  of  our  Church  on  the  17  th 
of  June  instead  of  the  22nd.  You  have  heard,  in 
terms  which  I should  only  spoil  by  repeating,  the 
importance  to  ourselves  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
first  Englishman.  What  I would  therefore  urge  is, 
that  the  Church  of  S.  Alban’s  is  actually  a monu- 
ment and  witness,  I might  almost  say,  of  the  truth 
of  the  event.  If  you  know  S.  Alban’s,  you  will 
have  observed  that  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  is 
this — it  stands  upon  a hill  on  the  other  side  of  the 
small  stream  which  separates  it  from  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Verulam.  The  modern  town 
of  S.  Alban’s  has,  in  fact,  drawn  from  its  ancient  site 
to  the  hill  on  which,  according  to  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion, S.  Alban  died.  This  is  exactly  in  accordance 
with  what  we  always  find  to  be  the  case,  when  there 
is  some  sacred  or  memorable  spot — and  especially 
when  some  sacred  or  memorable  tomb — in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  old  town.  In  such  cases,  we  almost 
invariably  find  the  population  attracted  from  their 
accustomed  dwellings  to  the  spot  which  is  thus 
hallowed.  I will  illustrate  this  by  two  instances 
drawn  from  the  most  different  states  of  society  and 
civilisation.  One  is  in  Palestine ; and  it  struck  me 
so  much  the  last  time  I was  there  that  I have  before 
spoken  of  its  likeness  to  S.  Alban’s.  I refer  to  the 
tombs  of  the  patriarchs  at  Hebron.  The  old  city  of 
Hebron  has  been  entirely  dislocated,  drawn  from  its 
primitive  position  and  rebuilt  around  the  Tomb  of 
Abraham,  just  as  the  old  Roman  city  of  Verulam 
has  been  dislocated  and  drawn  around  the  Christian 
tomb  of  S.  Alban.  In  the  same  way,  as  the  name 
of  S.  Alban  has  entirely  superseded  and  driven  out 
the  old  Roman  name  of  Verulam,  so  has  the  name 
of  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God,  entirely  driven  out 
of  the  mouths  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  ex- 
tirpated the  old  Canaanitish  name  of  Hebron.  I will 
now  take  a case  totally  different,  and  it  occurs  in 
our  own  country.  During  the  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters,  one  of  them  was  executed  outside  a 
parish,  I believe  somewhere  in  Dumfries-shire,  and 
the  whole  population  of  that  parish  have  migrated 
from  their  ancestral  dwellings  and  congregated 
around  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ; so  that  the  present 
parish  has  been  gathered  round  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, just  as  the  population  of  old  Verulam  has 
gathered  round  the  modern  church  of  S.  Alban’s.  I 
regard,  then,  the  very  site  of  the  church  as  proof  of 
the  history,  though  I do  not  profess  to  defend  all  its 
details.  I am  obliged,  for  instance,  to  surrender 
Amphibalus  altogether — probably  he  was  but 

another  name  for  the  cloak  or  chasuble  which  figures 
in  the  story — but  the  fact  of  S.  Alban’s  death  and 
martyrdom  on  the  hill  on  which  his  church  stands  I 
hold  to  be  indisputable.  The  second  great  event 
which  is  connected  with  S.  Alban’s  is  of  a totally 
different  character,  and  it  is  not  equally  credible, 
though  still  interesting.  You  are  aware  that  one  of 
our  greatest  ecclesiastical  monuments  with  which  I 
had  once  the  honour  to  be  connected — I mean  the 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury — owes  very  much  of  its 
present  splendour  to  its  having  been  the  scene  of  a 
great  murder — the  murder  of  Thomas  A’Recket.  In 
like  manner  the  present  structure  of  S.  Alban’s 
originated  in  a great  crime.  The  story  of  the 
murder  of  Prince  Ethelbert  of  East  Anglia,  by  King 
Offa  of  Mercia,  at  the  instigation  of  Queen  Drede, 
who  was  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  those  times,  is  one  of 
great  tragic  interest.  Whether  it  was  worth  com- 
memorating by  a great  abbe}q  especiallj'  one  of  the 
extent  of  S.  Alban’s,  is  another  matter  ; but  I wish 
to  point  out  that  through  this  event  there  are  two 
English  counties  which  have  a special  right  to  take 
jiart  in  this  work.  One  is  East  Anglia  and  the  other 
Herefordshire;  for  Hereford  Cathedral  owes  much 
to  the  tomb  of  Ethelbert,  and  Norwich  is  still  con- 
nected with  his  name  by  the  great  Ethelbert  Tower. 
If  there  be  any  citizen  of  Hereford  or  of  Norwich 
here,  I call  upon  them  by  the  memory  of  Prince 
Ethelbert  to  assist  us.  Indeed,  we  might  appeal  to 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  for  of  all  the  Princes 
of  the  Heptarchy  the  only  one  vrhose  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  Continent  is  that  of  King  Offa. 
How  it  was  I cannot  imagine,  but  Offa  was  in  the 


habit  of  receiving  friendly  letters  from  Charlemagne, 
and  we  need  not  doubt  that  that  Emperor  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  original  foundation  of  S. 
Alban’s.  Whether  on  that  account  any  application 
might  be  made  to  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  The  third  ground  why  S.  Alban’s 
may  appeal  to  the  .sympathies  of  educated  Englishmen 
is  the  singular  tragical  interest  it  possesses  in  having 
been  within  a few  years  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  which  occurred  during  the  War 
of  the  Roses.  On  both  occasions  the  conflict  raged 
round  and  round  the  abbey ; and  as  both  have  been 
described  by  one  of  the  glories  of  Hertfordshire, 
Lord  Lytton,  I am  sure  that  any  Hertfordshire  man, 
and  indeed  any  Englishman,  must  on  that  account 
take  an  interest  in  S.  Alban’s.  The  fourth  ground 
of  my  appeal  is  one  that  I may  especially  direct  to 
the  noble  earl  near  me  (Lord  Stanhope),  and  to  all 
students  of  the  history  of  England.  S.  Alban’s,  for 
whatever  reason,  was  the  special,  peculiar,  and 
singular  patron  of  English  historical  learning  in  the 
middle  ages.  I am  ashamed  when  I look  at  the 
chronicles  of  my  own  minster,  to  see  hew  meagre 
and  poor  is  the  figure  which  they  cut  by  the  side  of 
those  of  S.  Alban’s.  Our  one  annalist  is  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  whose  very  name,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  is  made  up  from  that  of  the  most  interesting 
writer  of  his  day,  Matthew  Paris.  On  the  other 
hand,  S.  Alban’s  can  boast  of  having  no  fewer  than 
four  distinguished  men,  Roger  of  Wendover,  Matthew 
Paris,  Rishanger,  and  Walsingham,  who  have  written 
a complete  history  of  the  great  events  that  had 
happened  in  England  down  to  their  own  times.  I 
maintain  that  that  fact  alone  ought  to  commend 
this  great  church  to  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
cares  anything  for  what  brings  before  the  mind 
that  which  regards  the  past.  Not  only  so  ; but  the 
example  which  S.  Alban’s  set  in  this  matter  fired 
the  nobles  around  it  with  a zeal  for  learning 
which  I don’t  believe  can  be  found  in  an 
equal  degree  in  any  other  neighbourhood. 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  tomb 
still  exists  at  S.  Alban’s — encouraged,  I cannot 
doubt,  by  the  noble  example  set  by  the  abbey — was 
induced  to  found  the  first  great  public  librarj'  in 
England — the  beginning  of  the  University  Library  of 
Oxford,  that  afterwards  grew  into  that  great 
Bodleian,  to  which  every  Oxford  man  and  every 
English  student  owes  so  much.  Both  in  the  case  of 
Humphrey  and  of  Matthew  Paris,  deep  interest  in 
learning  was  combined  with  as  much  critical  discern- 
ment and  endeavour  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood 
as  was  compatible  with  those  early  times.  In  the 
case  of  Humphrej',  every  one  knows  from  a well- 
known  scene  in  Shakespeare  how  he  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  miracles.  In  the 
case  of  Matthew  Paris,  though  he  gave  a ready  ear 
to  all  that  was  told  him, — though  it  was  he  who  first 
heard  from  an  Armenian  Bishop  that  wonderful  story 
of  the  \V andering  Jew  which  has  become  the  ground- 
work of  so  many  romances, — though  it  was  he  who 
heard  the  story  of  King  John’s  willingness  to  become 
a Moslem  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  daughter  of  the 
Sultan, — though  it  was  he  who,  at  the  request  of 
Henry  III.,  described  a great  solemnity  for  some  relic 
at  Westminster, — though  he  listened  with  a ready 
credulity  to  whatever  was  told  him,  there  is  in  his 
Chronicle  a real  attempt  at  critical  discrinrination,  and 
a most  remarkable  candour  of  spirit.  I know  not 
whether  it  was  owing  to  that  kind  of  genius  loci 
which  inperceptibly  influences  our  greatest  men, 
but  I cannot  forget  that  the  author  of  the  Novum 
Organon  and  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarwn, 
w'hose  real  name  was,  not  Lord  Bacon,  as  we  so 
often  call  him,  but  Viscount  S.  Alban’s,  lived 
close  b}',  and  though  he  is  not  buried  in  the  abbejq 
his  monument  is  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  S. 
Michael  Nicholas,  and  will  always  be  an  object  of 
attraction  to  pilgrims  from  ever}'  part  of  the  world 
who  visit  the  ancient  cit}'  that  bears  his  name. 
These,  then,  are  the  four  historical  grounds  on  which 
I venture  to  think  that  S.  Alban’s  has  a unique 
claim  on  the  support  of  every  educated  Englishman. 
I will  only  quote  from  the  great  man  to  whom  I 
just  referred,  when  I say  that  this  great  chru’ch  is 
one  of  those  “ remnants  which  have  casually  escaped 
from  the  shipwreck  of  time and  we  of  this  age 
shall  be  doubl}'  and  trebly  guilty  if  we  neglect  the 
dutj'  of  preserving  and  restoring  them.  This  nine- 
teenth century  is,  I believe,  the  very  first  age  of  the 
world  which  by  a long  course  of  civ'ilisation  has  had 
clearly  impressed  upon  its  mind,  and  in  a manner  in 
which  no  other  generation  of  mankind  ever  had 
impressed  upon  it,  the  peculiar  value  of  these  ancient 
monuments,  the  peculiar  duty  of  preserving  them  to 
future  ages,  and  the  peculiar  insight  into  their  merit, 
which  has  been  fostered  by  the  new  development  of 
Gothic  architecture  and  Gothic  taste  that  has  arisen 
within  our  own  lifetime.  IVe  have  far  more  light 
on  this  subject  than  any  other  generation  of  our 


countrymen  ever  had  before  ; and  if  we  allow  S. 
Alban’s  to  fall,  it  will  not  be — as  was  the  case  with 
our  ancestors — it  will  not  be  from  mere  insensibility, 
— it  will  be  a positive  sin  against  the  accumulate(i 
light  which  has  been  given  to  us,  and  to  us  alone. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Then  followed  other  speeches,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  dismissed  the  assembly  with  his  blessing. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

A FEW  evenings  ago  Mr.  Monsell  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  introduce  the  new  postal  regulations  on  the  1st  of 
August  next ; and  already  preparations  of  a most 
extensive  character  are  being  pushed  forward  at  S. 
Martin’s-le-Grand.  Additional  space  will  be  required 
both  in  the  Inland  and  Eastern  Central  Departments 
of  the  Chief  Office ; and  this  is  being  provided  by 
throwing  a second  floor  across  a portion  of  what  was 
formerly  the  central  hall  of  the  building.  A year 
or  two  ago  this  hall,  which,  besides  its  architectiual 
features,  formed  an  important  cit}'  thoroughfare, 
was  shut  up,  the  Corinthian  pillars  removed,  and  the 
work  connected  with  the  Registered  Letter  branch 
transferred  to  it.  Overhead,  there  was  erected  sub- 
sequently a gallery,  forming  an  addition  to  the 
Newspaper  branch,  necessitated  by  the  introduction 
of  the  halfpenny  postage ; and  now  the  space  is  to  be 
further  utilised  by  throwing  a floor  across  between 
the  Registered  Letter  and  Newspaper  branches. 
Simultaneously  with  this  extension  there  has  been 
provided  a new  staircase  leading  to  the  Secretarial 
and  Telegraph  departments;  and  by  rearrangement 
of  the  offices  of  the  Receiver  and  Accountant 
General,  space  has  been  found  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  public  office.  The  new  public  office  is  being  formed 
along  the  front  of  the  building,  to  the  right  entering 
from  S.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  will  be  seventy- 
five  feet  in  length  by  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth. 
The  construction  of  a public  entrance  to  this  new 
office  involves  a work  of  considerable  difficulty,  viz., 
the  cutting  of  a doorway  in  the  solid  granite  wall  of 
the  building,  which  at  this  point  is  some  feet  in 
thickness.  Already,  however,  the  work  is  more 
than  half  accomplished.  The  structural  alterations 
within  the  General  Post  Office  during  the  past  five 
or  six  j'ears  have  been  of  the  most  extensive  and 
costly  nature,  and  must  hav'e  necessitated  the  expen- 
diture of  man}'  thousands  of  pounds.  They  have 
been  carried  out  in  connection  with  some  useful 
public  reforms,  as,  for  instance,  the  savings  banks, 
the  halfpenny  postage,  and  the  telegraphs,  and 
perhaps  this  consideration  may  be  accepted  as  a 
set-off  against  the  total  destruction — architecturally 
speaking — of  an  imposing  public  edifice.  There  is 
not  much  now  left  about  S.  Martin’s-le-Grand  to 
admire.  A by  no  means  imposing  gable  wall  has 
been  perched  above  the  portico,  and  the  “grand 
staircase  ” — said  to  be  the  finest  thing  of  the  sort  in 
London — has  entirely  disappeared.  Mr.  Ayrton 
does  not  believe  in  “ Grecian  Temples  ” as  public 
offices,  and  certainly  he  is  having  his  way  at  S. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. 


THE  NEW  S.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL. 

The  Athenceum  is  evidently  pretty  much  of  the 
same  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  new  hospital 
buildings  at  Stangate,  as  that  expressed  by  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  “ Quaintness  of  Style,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Building  News  for  February 
10  last,  p.  104.  Our  contemporary  says : — “ It  is 
hardly  possible,  even  if  it  be  quite  fair,  to  ivrite  of 
S.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  now  completed  in  Lambeth, 
as  an  architectural  work.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  excellence  of  the  system,  invoUfing  as  it 
does  the  construction  of  distinct  blocks  of  buildings, 
connected  at  the  ground  floor  only  by  covered  ways, 
of  which  Greemvich  Hospital  affords  something  like 
an  illustration.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is  fair 
to  consider  this  vast  series  of  buildings  as  not  devoid 
of  pretensions  to  what  is  so  oddly  called  ‘ an  orna- 
mental character,’  a phrase  the  meaning  of  which 
our  readers  can  understand  more  readily  than  we  can 
explain  it.  Looking,  then,  at  the  new  structure,  as 
designed  to  be  ‘ornamental,’  although  not  archi- 
tectural, we  regret  that  much  money  has  been 
wasted,  utterly  thrown  away,  in  ‘enriching’  a 
building  which  otherwise  might  have  been  like  a 
collection  of  brick  boxes  with  holes  in  them,  dull  and 
monotonous,  but  would  have  been  free  from  vulgarity 
and  unmarked  by  ill-supported  pretence.  Many  of 
the  features  of  this  hospital  are  strange  and  ugly ; 
the  roof  alone  is  curiously  ‘ornamental;’  it  might 
be  improved  by  removing  certain  futile  and  un- 
graceful portions.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that 
here  is  another  of  the  many  instances  of  noble  sites 
ignorantly  defaced  by  lack  of  intelligence  in  de- 
signing buildings  for  them.  What  might  have  been 
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•done  with  even  simpler  means  than  are  emplo3'ed 
ior  this  may  be  seen  bj'  those  who  care  to  look  at 
a great  brick  storehouse,  in  the  Italian  style,  erected 
a few  j'ears  since  close  to  the  Shot  Tower  at  Lam- 
beth, and  not  a quarter  of  a mile  lower  down  the 
river  than  this  enormous  hospital,  the  decorations 
■of  which  serve  to  ruin  the  grand  effect  its  size  would 
seem  to  insure.” 


NEW  ELEMENTS  OF  HAND-RAILING.* 
(Continued  from  page  496.) 

PijAte  35.— Construction  of  Wreath,  having  a 
Double  Curve  to  Land  on  a Level  Gallery. 

Figure  l shows  the  plan  of  a stairs,  having  the 
rail  to  stand  over  wide  end  of  winders,  and 
-connect  with  small  circle  at  the  landing. 

Determine  position  of  joints,  say  B and  R.  This 
makes  one  piece  of  wreath  stand  over  five  winders, 
-and  landing  wreath  to  connect  at  joint  R. 

Draw  tangents  B C and  C R extended.  Unfold 
the  tangents  and  winders  cutting  them,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  2. 

Let  under  side  of  rail  rest  on  risers  standing  over 
B and  R.  Set  off  half  its  thickness.  Now  deter- 
mine on  height  of  rail  over  the  winders,  say  2 — 2, 
.perpendicular  with  face  of  riser.  That  is,  from  top 
of  step,  to  under  side  of  rail.  Then  fix  upon  height 
of  level  rail  on  gallery ; say  2 — 9,  to  under  side.  Set 
off  seven  inches  above . floor.  Again,  set  off  half 
thickness  of  rail.  This  ha^'ing  intersected  the  pitch 
at  P,  gives  the  height. 


♦This  series  of  articles  is  a reproduction  of  Eobeet 
Riddell’s  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  by  Triibuer  and  Co.,  London. 


Let  R P on  left  equal  corresponding  letters  on 
right.  Draw  from  P,  touching  centre  of  rail  at  Y. 
Or,  laj’  a straight  edge  on  O,  and  have  Y P square 
with  it. 

Make  the  seat  square  with  it. 

Let  2 — 2,  the  height,  equal  that  of  L R on  the 
right.  Join  2.4.  This  is  the  pitch.  Square  over  2 
and  4. 

Let  2 L equal  2 R.  Make  4 K equal  4 P.  Join 
L K.  This  line,  to  be  correct,  must  equal  L P on  the 
right.  Now  draw  a few  ordinates,  and  complete 
the  mould,  as  shown. 

Fig.  4 is  the  mould  for  piece  of  wreath  standing 
over  five  winders.  It  connects  with  that  just  done. 

This  drawing  is  made  to  take  up  the  least  possible 
space.  Nothing  can  be  more  compact  or  neat. 

Commence  bj”-  drawing  the  right  angle  A,  B,  C to 
equal  corresponding  letters  on  plan.  Join  A C,  the 
ordinate.  Make  B D square  with  it.  This  is  the 
seat.  Draw  from  B square  with  B D.  Let  B V, 
the  height,  equal  that  of  N V on  the  right.  Join 
D V extended.  This  is  the  major  axis.  Let  V P 
equal  V D.  Square  over  the  lines.  Make  D T and 
P L equal  A D.  Let  V N equal  A C.  Join  L,  N,  T. 
These  lines  must  equal  the  pitch  on  the  right,  having 
corresponding  letters. 

Next,  find  the  length  of  elliptic  curves,  by  draw- 
ing from  V square  with  V B.  Let  V S equal  A B. 
Set  off  on  each  side  of  S half  width  of  rail.  Draw 
parallel  with  ordinate,  cutting  the  pitch.  Now 
find  points  for  pins,  and  strike  the  mould  with  a 
string. 

The  pitches  being  equal,  one  bevel  answers  for 
both  joints,  as  shown. 


THE  timbering  OF  TRENCHES  AND  TUNNELS 
APPLICAUI.E  to  RAILWAY  AND  SEWERAGE 
WORKS.* 

Timber  is  required  in  constructing  sewerage 
works  to  support  the  sides  of  the  narrow  and 
deep  cuttings  required  in  building  the  drainage 
culverts  and  pipe  drains,  for  centreing,  drainage 
purposes,  and  other  special  purposes  hereafter  men- 
tioned. It  is  also  required  in  tunnelling  to  support 
the  sides  of  the  shafts,  and  the  roofs,  and  side  walls 
of  the  headings ; to  carrj'  the  tramways,  and  for 
the  construction  of  the  long  pump  rods  in  the  deep 
shafts.  Also  for  centreing,  drainage,  trunks,  and 
other  special  purposes.  The  manner  of  framing  and 
introducing  the  timber  depends  greatlj'  upon  whether 
the  timbering  is  to  be  only  temporary,  that  is  to  say, 
merely  to  support  the  ground  in  advance  of  the 
masonr)',  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  headings  for 
a tunnel,  it  is  required  to  stand  possiblj'  for  several 
j’ears. 

Secondljq  on  the  description  and  quality  of  the 
timber  to  be  used  ; i.e.,  whether  the  timber  is  to  be 
round,  balf-round,  or  squared  timber ; and  what 
sort  of  timber  and  what  sizes  of  it  are  available. 
It  is  usual  fur  temporary  work,  such  as  that  first 
mentioned,  to  use  the  timber  that  is  the  cheapest, 
the  most  easilj^  and  most  economicallj^  transported, 
and  which  is  the  most  saleable  after  it  has  served  the 
temporary  purpose  required  of  it.  If  the  timber  is 
sufficientlj''  good  and  strong  for  its  work  no  objec- 
tion can  be  taken  to  such  a course,  but  it  is  often  a 
verj'-  short-sighted  policjq  as  it  is  hoped  to  be  shown 
presently.  Before  entering  more  particularly'  into  a 
description  of  the  timbering  for  open  cuttings  for 
sewerage  works,  and  for  driftways,  headings,  &c., 
for  railway  tunnels,  it  will  be  well  to  set  forth  a few 
simple  rules  for  carrying  out  such  works  of  timber- 
uig  generally.  They  are  well  known  by  all  mining 
engineers,  and  most  of  them  by  any  good  practical 
miner.  (1)  All  timber  used  should  be  of  as  hard 
and  tough  a nature  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  for  a 
reasonable  cost.  (2)  All  timber  should  be  cut  at  the 
fall  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  no  timber 
ought  to  be  used  that  has  not  had  a certain  amount 
of  seasoning,  having  been  kept  either  constantly  wet 
or  dry'  for  not  less  than  six  months  after  it  was  felled. 
(3)  All  timber  used  should  have  been  barked  three 
months  before  using.  (4)  The  best  description  of 
timber  for  shores,  sills,  posts,  &c.,  is  larch  or  fir ; oak 
may  be  used  occasionally  to  resist  a great  transverse 
strain.  (5)  The  principal  strain  should  in  all  cases 
be  thrown  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  end  of  the 
grain  of  timber,  or,  in  the  case  of  waling  pieces, 
sills  or  sleepers  (which  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
of  half  round  timber)  upon  the  rounded  side  of  the 
timber.  (6)  All  side  pillars  or  side  posts  should  be 
slightly  oblique,  forming  with  the  head  and  ground 
sills  the  section  of  a truncated  py'ramid.  The  tenons 
of  the  pillars,  &c.,  should  be  cut  square,  and  the 
mortices  in  the  sills  at  an  angle  to  prevent  lateral 
movement.  (7)  The  timbers  should  be  framed  and 
fitted  accurately ; no  spikes  or  bolts  to  be  used 
to  keep  the  timbers  together ; all  wedging  up  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  except  in  certain  cases 
described  hereafter.  (8)  All  poling  boards  in  headings, 
and  the  linings  at  the  backs  of  the  curbs  where 
square  shafts  are  timber-lined,  should  be  pointed  and 
driven  obliquely,  each  set  to  overlap  the  preceding 
one.  (9)  All  shores  to  be  fitted  to  drive  from  above  ; 
and  never  in  any'  case  sideway's  or  horizontally. 
When  half  round  timber  is  used  for  the  waling  the 
ends  of  the  shores  to  be  slightly  bird’s-mouthed,  to 
fit  to  the  shape  of  the  timber.  (10)  As  large  a bear- 
ing surface  as  possible  to  be  allowed  where  the  end 
of  one  timber  takes  a bearing  upon  the  face  of  another 
timber.  (11)  When  planks,  battens,  or  other  square 
timbers  are  used  for  waling  pieces,  they  should  be 
bedded  in  the  sides  of  the  excavation  at  a slight 
angle,  so  that  when  the  shore,  cut  to  the  proper 
angle,  is  driven  down  from  above  it  will  always  take 
a fair  bearing  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  (12) 
Adjustable  gauges  to  be  provided  for  taking  the 
exact  lengtii  and  exact  angle  of  ends  of  the  timber 
required.  (13)  No  timbers  require  to  be  fitted  in 
their  places  more  tightly  than  to  take  a fair  bearing. 
If  any  strain  is  thrown  upon  them  they  will  be 
tightened  far  better  and  more  in  the  direction  required 
than  by  any'  artificial  means  that  can  possibly  be 
used. 

First,  as  to  timber  in  open  cuttings  or  for  sewerage 
work.  Most  of  these  works  are  executed  either  in 
large  towns  or  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  them,  and 
the  timber  used  to  support  the  sides  of  the  excava- 

♦ Paper  read  before  tbe  Society  of  Engineers  by  Mr. 
Chusles  Tobnbr,  of  Southampton. 
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tions  is  either  such  as  can  be  found  in  the  place  or 
can  be  most  easily  conveyed  to  it,  fir  scaSold  poles, 
cut  up  into  lengths,  being  used  for  the  shores,  and 
the  cheapest  description  of  battens  or  planks  that 
can  be  procured  for  the  walings.  In  many  cases 
these  are  only  used  for  form's  sake,  and  might  readily 
be  dispensed  Tvith.  The  common  practice  is  to  in- 
troduce tiers  of  battens,  about  4ft.  or  5ft.  apart  in 
depth,  with  round  poles  of  from  4in.  to  6in.  diameter 
for  shores.  These  are  almost  always  driven  side- 
ways into  their  places,  and  even  if  well  cut  and 
fitted  have  but  a comparatively  .small  bearing  upon 
the  batten  which  forms  the  walling  piece.  If  the 
cutting  is  dry  these  shores  frequently  become  loose 
and  drop  down,  as  there  is  seldom  any  upright  or 
support  under  them.  In  many  cases  this  arrange- 
ment proves  sufficient,  as  no  timbering  is  really 
wanted,  but  when  there  is  really  a pressure  exerted 
against  the  timber  the  waling  planks  or  battens  are 
very  apt  to  split,  from  the  shores  being  driven  in 
sideways,  and  therefore  bearing  on  a very  slight 
surface  of  the  timber.  If  battens  are  used  in  the 
above  manner  it  is  much  better  to  cut  the  excava- 
tion to  a slight  batter,  and  to  let  the  battens  or 
planks  in  parallel  to  the  face,  and  to  drive  down 
the  shores  from  above  sufficiently  tight  to  give  the 
batten  a firm  bearing  against  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation. The  lower  tier  of  battens  should  be 
strutted  up  from  the  ground,  and  uprights  should  be 
placed  at  intervals  between  the  tiers  of  battens,  es- 
pecially under  the  joints.  When  half-round  timber 
can  be  procured  it  is  generally  preferable  to  the 
battens,  as  it  has  less  tendency  to  split.  In  that 
case  the  flat  side  of  the  timber  should  be  placed 
against  the  side  of  the  cutting  and  slightly  let  into 
it,  and  the  ends  of  the  shores  should  be  slightly 
bird’s-mouthed  out  to  fit  the  round  side  of  the 
timber,  and  should  be  driven  down  from  above.  If 
the  ground  worked  through  is  of  very  shifting 
nature,  such  as  thin  strata  of  sand,  or  clay,  with 
water,  it  is  often  necessary  to  close-timber  the 
cutting.  In  this  case  planks  should  be  placed  up- 
right at  intervals  of  from  6ft  to  Gft.,  with  hori- 
zontal planks  behind  them,  one  upon  the  other  ; the 
usual  round  shores  being  introduced  between  the 
planks,  which  must  always  be  laid  at  a slight 
angle,  so  that  by  driving  down  the  shores  from 
above  the  whole  will  be  wedged  firmly  into  its  posi- 
tion. When  the  ground  is  very  insecure  the  up- 
right planks  can  only  be  driven  in  short  lengths, 
the  one  being  made  to  overlap  the  other.  Of 
course  a system  of  timbering  comparatively  so 
complicated  should  not  be  used  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  and  in  man}'  cases  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient depth  of  roof  it  is  better  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
cavation in  short  lengths  and  tunnel  in  between. 
But  there  are  cases  were  tunnelling  cannot  be 
adopted,  and  it  is  better  to  go  to  any  reasonable  ex- 
pense in  timbering  rather  than  to  risk  life.  Besides 
the  above  reasons  in  many  instances  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  leave  the  timber  in  until  the  ground 
has  become  thoroughly  consolidated.  Unless  such 
timbers  are  of  the  proper  size,  and  have  been  well 
framed  together,  such  a precaution  is  worse  than 
useless,  and  it  gives  a fancied  security  which  does 
not  really  exist. 

There  is  another  use  of  timber,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  confined  strictly  to  cutting  trenches  for 
sewerage  work,  as  it  is  applicable  in  all  cases  where 
masonry  is  carried  on  in  deep  excavations.  It  has 
been  found  more  advantageous  instead  of  carrj’ing 
down  tlie  mortar  in  hods  to  supply  the  bricklayers 
to  construct  small  trunks  5^in.  square  internally, 
and  about  |in.  thick;  they  are  made  out  of  stuff 
procured  by  putting  two  cuts  through  a batten  and 
fitted  with  hopper  heads.  The  lower  ends  are 
easily  shifted,  so  as  to  deliver  on  to  the  mortar- 
boards, the  trunk  being  slung  by  a rope  attached 
to  short  shear  legs  across  the  cutting.  The 
mortar  heap  is  made  close  bj'  the  cutting 
as  the  work  proceeds,  and  one  man  filling 
the  mortar  into  the  hopper  heads  of  two  trunks 
can  keep  four  bricklayers  going  instead  of 
two,  or  even  at  times  three,  hodmen,  who  would 
otherwise  be  required,  temporary  shores  and  struts 
being  used  in  some  cases  until  the  permanent  shores 
can  be  driven.  Where  the  ground  is  of  the  nature 
of  running  sand,  and  can  only  be  excavated  in  very 
shallow  lifts  or  stages,  the  excavation  may  be  carried 
on  after  the  manner  in  which  square  shafts  are  sunk 
and  timbered  in  some  of  the  German  brown  coal 
mines,  upright  pieces  of  half-round  timber,  pointed 
at  the  ends,  being  first  driven  into  the  ground, 
in  advance  of  the  excavation,  and  inclining  slightly 
inwards.  Waling  planks  are  fixed  between  these  tim- 
bers and  supported  in  a temporary  manner  by  short 
piles,  until  the  shores  are  introduced  and  driven  from 
above,  as  before-mentioned,  care  being  taken  always 
to  have  uprights  under  the  waling  planks.  A space 
varying  in  width  from  2in.  to  3in.  will  be  left 


behind  the  waling  planks,  into  which  should  be  driven 
planks,  or  battens,  or  half-round  pieces  of  timber 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  which  pieces  must  be  gradually 
driven  downwards,  as  the  work  proceeds,  as  far  as 
safety  will  allow,  when  another  upright  is  driven 
down  in  front  of  the  first  in  the  same  manner  as 
already  described,  and  shown  in  sinking  short  lifts 
through  shifting  ground,  requiring  to  be  close 
timbered.  Great  additional  strength  is  given  to  this 
mode  of  timbering  bj'  introducing  long  binders  of 
stronger  timber  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  excava- 
tion, taking  a bearing  against  all  the  ■walings  and 
having  independent  shores  between  them.  This 
plan  has  also  a great  advantage  in  deep  cuttings, 
where  lias  stone  lime  is  used.  The  sliding  of  the  mortar 
down  the  trunk  keeps  it  chafed  up  soft  instead  of  its 
constantly  getting  stiff  upon  the  mortar  boards 
when  carried  down  in  hods.  It  is  of  such  great 
importance  that  the  timbers  used  is  shoring  should 
be  accurately  fitted  that  simple  adjustable  gauges, 
which  do  not  easily  get  out  of  order,  will  always 
pay  for  themselves,  such  as  may  be  made  for  taking 
angles  and  splays,  and  also  for  taking  dead  lengths 
at  the  same  time.  Although  there  are  great  objec- 
tions to  using  iron  bolts,  screws,  or  spikes  to  frame 
shoring  together,  there  are  cases  where  iron  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  connection  with  wood, 
where  shores  have  to  be  taken  down,  and  replaced 
on  the  completion  of  each  length  of  culvert.  The 
ends  quickly  wear  out,  especially  if  they  are 
driven  horizontally,  and  the  shores  become  too  short. 
The  plan  was  tried  of  shrinking  iron  hoops  on  to 
the  ends  of  the  shores,  and  was  found  to  answer 
very  well,  and  that  there  was  a saving  of  one-third 
of  the  timber  used  in  shores  even  in  a length  of  100 
yards  of  culvert.  Where  the  pressure  is  very  great 
upon  the  shores  they  are  very  apt  to  split  the  waling, 
unless  they  are  cut  very  accurately  and  are  of  the 
full  size  of  the  plank.  It  has  been  found  of  advan- 
tage to  provide  a few  •wrought  iron  clamps  to  use  in 
such  exceptional  cases : they  are  fixed  at  the  back 
of  the  shores.  There  is  one  more  way  in  which  iron 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  connection  with 
timber  for  shoring.  It  is  frequentlj'  necessary 
to  introduce  additional  shores  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  excavation  for  sewerage  work,  or  to  change 
the  position  of  those  which  are  fixed,  to  make 
room  for  the  masonry.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
drive  such  additional  shores  into  position,  so  that  the 
proper  pressure  ma}’  be  thrown  upon  them  without 
disturbing  several  others.  It  is  proposed  to  effect 
this  object  by  making  use  of  a double  shore  capable 
of  adjustment  in  the  length,  and  constructed  in  the 
follo'iving  manner : — A piece  of  round  timber  7in. 
diameter  is  hooped  at  both  ends  with  strong  wrought 
iron  hoops  made  from  f iron  4in.  broad.  A groove 
is  then  cut  down  the  centre  of  the  piece  of  timber 
lin.  wide,  as  far  as  the  hoops  at  each  end,  with  two 
cross  grooves  in  the  centre  by  Folding  wrought 
iron  wedges,  with  projecting  ribs  to  fit  the  cross 
grooves,  are  then  introduced  in  the  centre,  and 
driven  up  till  the  timber  is  sprung  apart  about  2in. 
or  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  shore.  Two  other  rings  made  of  the  same 
sized  iron  are  then  slipped  over  the  ends  of  the 
timber,  sufficiently  large  to  go  nearly  as  far  as  the 
centre  wedges.  They  are  to  be  driven  sufficiently 
tight  to  hold  them  firmly  in  their  positions;  the 
shore  is  then  ready  to  fix  in  place.  When  in  place 
the  wedges  are  to  be  slackened,  and  the  spring  of  the 
timber  will  cause  the  shore  to  fix  itself  tight  ■without 
any  hammering  or  wedging.  When  so  fixed  the  loose 
rings  are  to  be  driven  up  against  the  wedges  in  order  to 
prevent  springing  if  an  unusual  strain  is  thrown  upon 
the  end  of  the  shore.  When  the  shore  requires  to  be 
withdrawn,  the  wedges  are  to  be  driven  up  again, 
and  in  so  doing  the  loose  rings  are  driven  back,  and 
the  shore  being  shortened  is  easily  removed.  Cast 
iron  friction  rollers  working  on  wrought  iron  pins  are 
sometimes  introduced  with  advantage  at  intervals 
instead  of  the  wood  rounds  to  the  ladders  used  for 
conveying  materials  in  deep  sewerage  trenches  ; they 
should  of  course  be  rather  larger  than  the  rounds. 
By  carrying  an  endless  rope  round  these  rollers 
bricks  may  sometimes  with  advantage  be  lowered 
down  in  boxes  instead  of  being  carried  down  in 
hods.  There  are  many  other  minor  uses  for  timber 
for  sewerage  work,  such  as  centreing,  put  together 
in  pieces  when  common  centreing  cannot  be  with- 
drawn, temporary  drainage  trunks,  and  other  items, 
which  need  not  be  particularly  described. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  use  of  timber  in  tunnel  head- 
ings. The  timbering  when  the  ground  is  tolerably 
firm  generally  consists  of  two  side  posts,  which  are 
let  4in.  or  5in.  into  the  bottom.  They  should  be 
inclined  towards  each  other  and  framed  into  a head 
siU.  When  the  ground  is  soft  or  shifting  the  side 
posts  should  stand  on  sole  plates  of  half-round 
timber  or  short  pieces  of  plank  about  1ft.  Gin.  long. 
If  it  is  of  a still  more  shifting  nature  it  is  better  to 


frame  the  posts  into  ground  sills,  either  let  into  the 
bottom  or  framed  together  in  a complete  system  of 
longitudinal  and  cross  sills.  When  two  sets  of 
frames  have  been  introduced  at  distances  of  from 
4ft.  to  Gft.  apart,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  are 
lined  at  the  back  with  boards  or  planks,  cither  at 
intervals  or  close  together  as  may  be  required. 
Pieces  of  board  pointed  at  the  end,  commonly  called 
staves,  are  then  driven  above  the  head  sill  in  the 
direction  of  the  next  frame  ; these  should  always  be 
driven  with  a certain  divergence  outward,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  introduction  of  the  following 
set.  This  divergence  is  obtained  either  by  cutting 
the  board  wedge-shaped,  or  by  driving  in  slight 
temporary  keys  from  the  front  between  the  boards 
and  the  head  sill ; or,  better  still,  by  introducing  a 
lintel  above  the  head  sill,  which  is  wedged  up  by 
two  or  more  hard  wood  wedges  against  the  ends  of 
the  boards.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  drive 
these  boards  also  at  the  back  of  the  side  posts  and 
under  the  sills,  forming  a close  timbering,  having 
the  section  of  the  frustrum  of  a pyramid.  It  is 
often  also  advisable,  in  order  to  assist  in  obtaining 
this  div'ergence,  to  fix  a third  set  of  framing  rather 
larger  than  the  others  in  front  of  the  second  set, 
over  or  outside  of  which  the  boards  are  driven. 
The  second  set  of  staves  is  driven  forward,  in  like 
manner  overlapping  the  others  to  the  extent  of  5in. 
to  Gin.  If  the  stratum  contains  much  water  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  face  as  the  work  proceeds. 
It  is  better  in  that  case  to  proceed  in  steps  by  fixing 
short  planks  against  the  face  of  the  work,  and 
driving  shores  between  them  and  the  next  frame, 
and  if  necessary  strutting  the  frame  against  the 
one  behind  it.  The  poling  boards  and  the  boards 
forming  the  lining  behind  the  side  posts  are  then 
driven  forward  by  degrees,  sometimes  only  a few 
inches  in  the  course  of  a day.  Various  temporary 
means  of  strutting  and  shoring  the  face  are  adopted, 
but  these  are  so  numerous,  according  to  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general 
rules  for  constructing  them.  Experience  and 
presence  of  mind  are  the  principal  guides  to  be 
relied  on  in  such  cases.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  a tramway  through  the  heading  the  sleepers 
should  be  laid  independently  of  the  ground  sills. 
The  drainage  from  a heading  should  be  carried  in 
wood  trunks  laid  upon  the  ground  sills  and  under 
the  cross  sleepers  carrying  the  tramways.  These 
trunks  should  be  made  with  a bottom  and  two  sides 
tied  together  by  cross  pieces,  dovetailed  into  the 
sides  of  aU  the  joints  and  intermediate  ties,  about 
four  feet  apart.  The  top  should  be  loose,  formed  of 
short  pieces  with  ledges  under,  of  such  a length 
that  they  may  drop  easily  into  their  places,  and 
may  be  lifted  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the 
trunk. 

In  enlarging  the  tunnel  from  the  section  of  the 
heading  to  the  full  size,  very  little  timbering  is  re- 
quired in  an  ordinary  way  beyond  the  centreing,  as 
the  masonry  in  all  cases  should  immediately  follow 
the  excavation  as  it  proceeds.  There  is  always, 
however,  a certain  space  to  support  in  advance  of 
the  centreing,  to  allow  room  for  the  men  to  work  in. 
This  will  often  carry  itself  ; at  other  times  it  is  sup- 
ported by  short  ends  of  boards,  or  planks  resting  on 
the  masojiry,  and  either  shored  or  strutted  against 
the  face.  A better  plan  would  be  to  make  use  of  an 
inner  and  outer  centreing,  the  outer  slightly  over- 
lapping the  inner,  and  being  strutted  up  from  it.  The 
front  face  of  the  inner  or  principal  centreing  should 
stand  almost  fair  with  the  face  of  the  outer 
centreing,  but  must  not  overlap  it  much,  in  order  to 
giv'e  room  for  filling  in  round  the  outside  of  the 
arch.  The  two  sets  of  centreing  should  be  moved 
forward  gradually  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  wedged 
up  when  in  their  places.  The  uprights  should  be  of 
round  timber ; all  tightening  up  should  be  done 
with  wedges  driven  between  the  double  plates.  In 
some  cases  it  is  very  desirable  to  construct  the 
centreing  so  that  it  may  be  taken  to  pieces.  A 
trussed  centreing  in  three  thicknesses  is  the  most 
convenient  description  of  centreing  for  this  purpose. 
The  outside  segments  of  the  centreing  are  cut  in  the 
usual  form,  and  are  jointed  on  the  uprights;  the 
uprights  are  shouldered  to  support  the  middle  piece. 
The  uprights  and  segments  are  tied  together  by 
wrought  iron  hoops,  which  are  riveted  to  the  one 
segment,  and,  passing  through  a mortice  in  the 
middle  segment  and  the  outside  segment  on  the 
other  side,  or  the  opposite  upright,  are  keyed  firmly 
against  the  upright  or  opposite  segment  by  a hard 
■wood  wedge  driven  through  the  loop. 

Then  as  to  timber  in  shafts:  in  some  cases  a 
double  curb  of  three  inch  plank,  ■with  the  cross 
joints  properly  broken,  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  masonry  being  built  upon  it.  it  is  gradually 
sunk  into  the  ground,  by  excavating  out  the  inside, 
and  under  the  curb,  various  descriptions  of  iron 
bond  bemg  used  to  tie  the  masonry.  For  smaller 
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shafts  a common  well  curb  is  used,  rather  more 
strongly  constructed  than  usual.  Where  timber  is 
plentiful,  and  the  conveyance  of  materials  dilHcult 
and  expensive,  a square  or  rectangular  shaft  may  be 
sunk  and  timbered  in  a similar  manner  to  the  shafts 
adapted  for  the  mines  in  the  Ilartz  Mountains.  A 
strong  curb  of  round  timber  is  first  laid,  the  timbers 
being  halved  together  and  slightly  bird’s-mouthed, 
in  order  that  they  may  fit  to  the  rounded  sides. 
When  the  ground  is  very  full  of  water  or  otherwise 
insecure  the  curbs  are  laid  one  upon  the  other.  At 
other  times  the}'  are  kept  at  variable  distances 
apart,  and  are  sometimes  lined  at  the  back  with  two- 
inch  planks,  but  generally  they  are  lined  at  the  back 
with  boards  pointed  at  the  ends,  driven  to  a certain 
batter  b}'  the  same  means  reversed  as  those  described 
for  driving  headings,  one  set  of  boards  always  over- 
lapping the  next. 

The  long  pump  rods  for  deep  shafts  are  generally 
of  square  timber,  scarfed  and  bolted  together,  but 
where  tapering  sticks  of  round  timber  are  readily 
available  they  will  make  an  equally  strong  and 
mueh  lighter  and  more  economical  pump  rod.  There 
are  many  other  purposes  for  which  timber  is  used  in 
connection  with  tunnelling,  as,  for  instance,  the 
windlasses  and  horse  whims  for  raising  the  stuff 
excavated,  the  ribbles  or  tubs  in  which  it  is  raised, 
and  the  various  timber  erections  and  other  buildings 
which  are  required  in  connection  with  the  pumping 
and  hoisting  apparatus.  These,  however,  vary  so 
much  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  describe  them 
properly  within  the  limits  of  an  essay.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  all  framing  should  be  well  and 
strongly  put  together,  and  well  tied  with  iron  where 
it  is  in  the  open  air,  and  all  wearing  parts  should  be 
of  iron,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  of  very  hard  wood; 
and  nothing  should  be  so  complicated  as  to  prevent 
an  intelligent  miner  from  taking  it  apart  and  putting 
it  together  again.  It  is  not  for  a moment  supposed 
that  anything  new  has  been  brought  forward  in  the 
foregoing  observations.  An  attempt  has  only  been 
made  to  collect  together  a few  memoranda  from 
jiersonal  experience  as  a railway  and  sewerage 
engineer  and  contractor,  and  also  the  results  of  the 
information  obtained  while  superintending  some 
mines  and  furnaces  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  the 
timbering  of  which  was  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a very  intelligent  and  experienced  German 
mining  captain.  Several  of  the  modes  of  using 
timber  above  described  were  there  executed  under  his 
superintendence  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author  of 
this  paper. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 

ONE  of  our  lithographic  illustrations  this  week 
represents  perspectively  Mr.  Seddon’s  design 
for  the  proposed  University  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
The  building  was  intended,  in  the  first  place,  for  a 
magnificent  hotel,  but  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Savin, 
having  collapsed  in  the  general  crash  of  18G6,  it  was 
left  in  a half-built  state.  It  was  subsequently  sold 
to  the  committee  instituted  to  establish  a Welsh 
University.  But  the  Welsh  are  proverbially  slow 
in  their  movements,  and  when  the  structure  will  be 
finished  we  cannot  say.  There  is  scarcelj'  a county 
in  England  but  would  have  made  efforts  to 
finish  it  long  since,  and  so  terminate  the  agony  of 
architect,  builders,  and  all  concerned.  We  gave  an 
elevation  of  the  building  in  the  Building  News  for 
December  28,  186G,  and  a view  of  the  principal 
staircase,  April  14,  1871,  No.  849. 

C, 

ROLLING  AND  SWING  BRIDGES. 

IT  not  nnfrequentlj'  occurs  that  it  is  required  to 
erect  a bridge  across  a river,  or  estuary,  where 
the  conditions  of  the  locality  render  it  necessary  that 
a portion  of  the  bridge  should  admit  of  being 
opened,  ortemporarily  removed,  in  orderthat  shipping 
may  pass  it,  and  the  construction  of  such  a bridge 
calls  for  the  most  careful  consideration,  both  in  the 
designing  and  execution  of  the  work ; hence  wc  pro- 
pose to  offer  a few  remai-ks  on  the'  principles  of 
these  structures,  such  remarks  being  chiefly  of  a 
practical  character. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  a bridge  may  be 
opened:  thus  the  roadway  may  be  withdraivn,  or 
rolled  backward  towards  the  land,  or  it  may  be 
■caused  to  revolve  upon  a centre,  thus  altering  its 
position  from  being  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  stream  for  one  parallel  to  the  same,  or  it  may 
bo  caused  to  rise  vertically  about  a centre  fixed  upon 
the  pier.  Of  these  three  classes  of  bridges,  the  first 
is  termed  a rolling  bridge,  the  second  a swing  bridge, 
and  the  third  a bascule  bridge;  and  the  question  to 
be  determined  is,  which  description  of  structure  is 
best  suited  for  the  work  set  out  for  it. 

The  desiderata  in  opening  bridges  are,  durability 
of  parts,  rapidity  in  opening  and  closing  the  bridge, 
.and  minimum  of  force  required  to  effect  the  same. 
The  importance  of  the  first  point  is  rendered  more 


distinct  by  comparing  an  opening  bridge  with  one 
which  is  pennanent  in  its  position.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  usually  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
bridge  should,  during  certain  periods  in  the  day,  bo 
open,  to  allow  the  continuance  of  traffic  on  the 
river  or  estuary  which  it  spans  ; hence  if  the  work- 
ing gear  bo  out  of  order,  so  that  tho  structure  can- 
not bo  readily  opened  and  closed,  it  must  bo  kept 
open  until  it  is  again  in  a position  to  work  with  ease ; 
therefore,  while  undergoing  repairs,  it  is  useless  as 
a bridge,  if  those  rejiairs  are  being  made  upon  tho 
moving  gear.  Rapidity  in  opening  and  closing  the 
structure  is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  time  duo  to  the  stoppage  of  traffic  to  a 
minimum,  for  it  must  constantly  occur  that  either 
the  laud  traffic  is  stopped  to  accommodate  that  on 
tho  water,  or  vice  versa. 

Tho  third  requirement  refers  to  tho  amount  of 
force  requisite  to  put  and  maintain  the  bridge  in 
motion  while  opening  and  closing,  and,  as  a matter 
of  course,  the  less  power  required,  the  simpler  will 
the  machinery  be ; the  cost  of  working  and  wear 
and  tear  being  proportionately  small,  hence  the 
liability  to  derangement  of  the  working  parts  is  also 
small. 

We  will  now  proceed,  says  the  Artizan,  to  consider 
seriatim  the  different  descri})tions  of  opening  bridges, 
to  which  we  have  above  rofcn'cd,  commencing  with 
the  rolling  bridge. 

The  rolling  span  of  an  opening  bridge  is  so 
an'angod  that,  when  requisite,  it  can  be  wheeled  or 
rolled  back  in  a line  parallel  to  the  direction  of  tho 
length  of  tho  bridge,  so  as  to  pass  over  or  under 
another  portion  of  the  structure,  or  on  to  tho  land, 
thus  leaving  the  space  clear  which  it  occupied  when 
resting  on  its  piers,  and  doing  duty  as  a bridge.  In 
such  cases,  the  structure  will  usually  bo  made  to 
move  upon  four  or  more  rollers,  two  of  which  are 
fixed  to  the  shore  end  of  the  rolling  gu-der,  and,  like 
ordinary  carriage  wheels,  travel  upon  rails,  while 
the  others  are  supported  in  fixed  frames  or  pedestals, 
the  girders  of  the  bridge  resting  upon  them  and 
passing  over  them  while  rolling  backward  and  for- 
ward. To  this  description  of  structure  there  are 
many  very  grave  objections,  objections  which  theory 
will  fail  to  discover,  although  after  they  are  rendered 
conspicuous  by  practical  experience,  the  defects 
giving  rise  to  them  may  be  accounted  for  by  reason- 
ing on  the  conditions  under  which  these  masses  of 
matter  are  required  to  be  put  into  motion.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a very 
great  load  on  each  roller,  especially  when  we  find 
only  four  rollers  to  sustain  the  entire  weight  of  the 
bridge.  Assume,  for  instance,  such  a work  to  weigh 
about  100  tons,  which  would  correspond  for  a railway 
bridge  to  about  a 70ft.  span,  then  there  will  be  25 
tons  weight  on  each  roller  carrying  the  bridge,  and 
from  the  form  of  the  bridge  and  its  mode  of  motion, 
its  progress  is  necessarily  unsteady  from  its  own 
vibration,  which  is  increased  by  any  inequalities  of 
the  surface  upon  which  it  runs,  and  also  by  starting 
or  jerking  of  the  propelling  machinery. 

As  we  have  above  stated,  a part  of  the  bridge 
must  be  allowed  to  rest  on  rollers  in  fixed  pedestals, 
hence  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  bottom  flanges  of 
the  girders  are  those  upon  which  the  roUers  revolve, 
and  any  unevenness  in  such  suidaces  must  ver}' 
materially  add  to  the  amount  of  force  required  to 
keep  the  structure  in  motion,  and  if  the  flange  be 
curved  it  will  of  necessity  involve  the  addition  of 
extra  force,  either  when  opening  or  shutting,  to 
propel  it  up  the  incline,  produced  by  its  own  curva- 
ture. Moreover,  a brief  consideration  will  show  us 
that  such  a curvature  in  the  girders  of  a bridge  can- 
not possibly  be  avoided,  for  if  we  make  tho  bridge 
with  a dead  plane  surface  to  its  bottom  flanges,  it 
will  deflect  with  its  own  weight;  and  even  if  wo 
allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  bridge 
could  bo  made  with  such  a “ camber  ” that  its  own 
weight  will  exactly  bifing  It  down  to  a straight  lino 
when  on  its  bearings,  then  again  whilst  in  the  act  of 
rolling  its  deflection  would  vary,  for  the  distances  of 
the  points  of  support  must  vary,  the  rollers  sup- 
porting the  ends  of  tho  girders  being  fixed  to  and 
travelling  with  it,  wliilst  the  others  retain  their  posi- 
tions in  relation  to  the  fixed  piers,  so  that  when  the 
rolling  span  is  first  started  from  its  fixed  bearings  it 
has  a long  overhang,  and  there  is  a short  distance  or 
length  of  span  between  the  fixed  and  travelling 
rollers ; then  as  the  bridge  progresses  in  opening, 
this  length  of  span  increases,  accompanied  by  the 
decrease  of  overhang,  and  a coiTCsponding  change 
occurs  in  tho  fonn  of  the  girder.  A similar 
but  obverse  change  of  fonn  occurs  in  closing  the 
bridge.  This,  then,  shows  that  there  is  a cause 
which  cannot -bo  obviated,  always  giving  rise  to  ex- 
cessive resistance  to  motion  on  tho  part  of  rolling 
bridges,  which,  we  may  observe,  is  mucb  aggravated 
by  the  changes  produced  in  a bridge  by  the  vibra- 
tory effects  of  passing  loads,  and  more  especially  of 
railway  trains.  The  extent  to  which  these  distiub- 
ing  causes  affect  rolling  bridges  may  appear  some- 
what astonishing  to  those  who  have  not  been  much 
acquainted  with  them  in  a practical  sense,  but  when 
we  obseiwe  serious  mistakes  in  calculations  con- 
nected with  such  matters,  wo  look  closely  for  tho 
causes,  and  they  often  lie  nearer  the  surface  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  To  bring  the  matter 
more  clearly  forward,  we  will  have  recourse  to 
figures  obtained  from  actual  trials.  The  first  point 
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to  be  detenuined  is  tho  amount  of  tractive  force  re- 
quired to  move  the  bridge;  hero  it  might  seem  tliat 
railway  practice  should  furnish  us  with  the  requisite 
data;  but,  to  bo  on  tho  safe  side,  wo  will  allow  a 
tractive  force  of  20  lbs.  per  ton  of  load ; then  for 
this  wo  have,  taking  tho  rolling  span  of  tho  bridge 
as  weighing  100  tons, TOO  X 120  z=  2,000  lbs.,  or  say 
roughly,  1 ton.  fl’lds  would  bo  moderate  enough,  but 
wo  find  in  practice  it  sometimes  requires  three  or 
four  times  as  mucb,  and  in  one  instance  there  was 
actually  six  times  tho  calculated  tractive  force  ap- 
plied to  a rolling  bridge  before  it  would  move,  .and 
then  it  went  but  slowly  and  spasmodically,  notwith- 
standing that  tho  bridge  was  well  constructed  and 
carefully  erected.  Tho  excess  of  force  recpiisito  to 
propel  the  bridge  was,  of  course,  absorbed  in  over- 
coming those  ob.stacles  to  motion  to  which  we  have 
referred  above. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  that 
where  they  can  be  avoided  it  is  exceedingly  unwise 
to  constnict  a rolling  bridge,  there  being  so  many 
objections  to  it ; but,  of  course,  whore  tho  only  avail- 
able room  lies  in  tho  line  of  the  bridge,  there  is  no 
option,  and  this  class  of  work  must  bo  had  re- 
course to. 

The  next  bridge  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  on 
the  “bascule”  principle,  being  that  which  opens 
upward,  as  it  wore,  like  a box  lid  on  hinges.  This 
kind  of  structure  answers  passably  well  for  small 
light  spans,  but  when  large,  is  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  the  power  required  to  raise  tho  weight,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  wind  to  any 
opposite  movement  of  a large  surface  against  it. 

The  last  arrangement  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
attention  is  that  which  has  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  practice,  viz.,  the  swing  bridge,  which 
opens  by  turning  sideways,  moving  from  its  normal 
position  across  the  stream  to  one  parallel,  or  nearly 
so,  to  its  direction.  In  this  arrangement  the  bridge 
revolves  upon  a turn-table  similar  in  construction  to 
those  used  on  railways,  and  is,  of  course,  properly 
balanced,  so  that  its  weight  may  be  duly  distributed 
on  the  working  parts  of  the  turn-table. 

By  adopting  tho  swing  bridge,  to  avoid  those 
groat  resistances  to  movement  which  are  so  fatal  to 
practical  utility  of  the  rolling  bridge,  there  is  no 
tractive  force  required  to  produce  actual  removal  of 
any  portion  of  the  structure,  in  tho  strict  sense  of 
the  term ; for  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  opening 
span,  or  swing  portion  of  the  bridge,  remains  un- 
moved. It  is  located,  if  properly  balanced,  in  tha 
centre  of  the  turn-table  when  the  bridge  is  closed, 
and  it  occupies  the  same  position  when  it  is  opened  ; 
there  has,  consequently,  been  no  actual  transference 
of  weight  from  one  site  to  another,  and  the  only  re- 
sistance which  has  to  be  overcome  is  that  due  to  tha 
friction  of  the  rollers  in  the  turn-table,  and  tha 
centre  upon  which  the  bridge  rests ; and  that  this 
may  be  reduced  to  a minimum  is  evident,  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  many  tmai- 
tables  in  actual  use,  which,  when  loaded  with  60 
tons,  in  addition  to  their  own  weight,  are  easily 
caused  to  revolve  by  one  man  acting  at  a distance  of 
26ft.  from  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  hy 
improving  the  turn-tables  of  swing  bridges,  we  may 
fairly  anticipate  getting  a structure  as  perfect  as  is 
practically  possible  to  employ  where  it  is  necessary 
that  a bridge  should  open  and  shut;  and  in  this 
direction  we  should  strongly  advise  those  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  such  works  to  tmui  their 
thoughts,  as  the  rolling  bridge  has  in  every  case  in 
which  it  has  been  used  proved  a comparative 
failm-e,  whereas  swing  bridges  have  generally  served 
their  purpose  well,  and  tho  superiority  of  the  latter 
evidently  does  not  rest  upon  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, but  is  duo  to  accuracy  of  principle. 


The  Art  Monuments  of  Fr.vnce. — If  the 
several  political  parties  of  France  were  able  to 
carry  out  their  iconoclastic  principles,  a wholesale 
destruction  of  the  art  monuments  of  the  country 
would,  the  Debats  thinks,  take  place.  The  Com- 
munists destroyed  the  Vendome  Column,  and  now  the 
Ultramontists  propose  in  their  organ,  Le  MIonde,  to 
pull  down  the  statue  of  Voltaire  and  throw  it  into 
the  sewers. 

The  London  Institution.— The  managers  of 
the  London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  proprietors,  have  resolved  to  afford  opportunities 
during  the  ensuing  season  for  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  communications  on  subjects  of  special 
interest  in  science,  literature,  commerce,  and  the 
arts,  provided  they  receive  such  offers  as  will  ensure 
an  adequate  succession  of  suitable  papers.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  proposed  extension  of  the  use  of  the 
commodious  lecture-theatre  of  the  Institution  will 
produce  a series  of  attractive  meetings  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  Oociety  of  Arts,  but  repre- 
senting directly  the  business  and  thought  of  the 
City.  It  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Insti- 
tution, or  to  limit  the  range  of  subjects,  othenvise 
than  by  the  provisions  of  the  Royal  charter,  which 
simply  preclude  theology  and  politics. 
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THE  LIMMER  ASPHALTE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Citj^  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  the  engineer  (Mr.  W.  Haj’wood) 
reported  that  the  Limmer  Asphalte  Company  had 
applied  to  him  for  a certificate  on  account  of  the 
pavement  in  Lombard-street,  and  under  their  con- 
tract thej'  were  entitled  to  it  provided  the  work  was 
done  to  his  satisfaction.  The  work  was  done  with 
apparent  care,  and  its  surface,  when  opened,  pre- 
sented a smooth  condition  to  which  no  objection 
could  be  raised ; but  on  the  24th  and  25th  May 
last,  the  weather  being  hot,  the  surface  at  various 
places  became  so  soft  that  the  wheels  of  vehicles 
and  the  shoes  of  horses  left  their  marks  plainly 
visible  at  numerous  places  upon  it ; in  some  places 
ruts  some  feet  in  length  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  in 
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depth  were  visible  to  the  eye,  and  could  also  be  left 
by  the  foot.  This  was  specially  the  case  on  the 
first  of  the  two  days  mentioned;  on  the  next  day 
the  trafBc  passing  over  the  same  spots,  although  it 
increased  the  number  of  marks,  reduced  the  depth 
of  the  ruts  which  had  been  formed  on  the  previous 
day.  An  asphalte  pavement  liable  to  soften  in  this 
manner  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  with  a 
smooth  surface;  thus  one  of  the  advantages  of 
asphalte  would  be  lost.  It  did  not  seem  to  him 
likely  to  be  a durable  pavement,  and  although,  the 
company  being  bound  to  maintain  the  roadway  for 
seventeen  years,  no  expense  could  fall  upon  the 
Commission,  whatever  its  durability  might  be,  yet 
if  it  needed  frequent  repair,  or  was  otherwise  often 
out  of  condition,  it  was  of  course  not  a satisfactorv 
pavement,  and  tinder  the  circumstances,  he  begged 


the  favour  of  the  Commission  determining  whether- 
he  was  to  give  the  certificate  or  not.  He  added 
that  he  never  thought  liquid  asphaltes  would  be 
satisfactory.  He  must  ask  the  Court  to  take  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  certificate. — In 
the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Hora  said  he  thought 
they  had  better  suspend  giving  the  certificate. — Mr. 
Bedford  remarked  that  the  Streets  Committee 
thoroughly  agreed  with  Sir.  Haywood.  — The 
Engineer  said  that  his  impression  was  that 
they  were  bound  to  give  the  eertificate,  because 
he  believed  that  the  work  was  done  with  care. 
On  the  morning  after  the  work  was  finished,  the 
Limmer  Company  were  entitled  to  the  certificate, 
and  he  would  then  have  given  it  unhesitatingly. — 
After  some  further  conversation  the  matter  was 
deferred. 
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ORNAMENTATION  OF  THE  TRAN- 
SITIONAL PERIOD. 

Mr.  EDMUND  SHARPE’S  labours  in 
illustrating  the  various  periods  of 
English  Gothic  architecture  have  been  so 
long  known  and  honoured  by  all  of  us,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of 
a new  serial  work  by  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A., 
made  me,  I confess,  not  a little  sceptical  as 
to  the  identity  of  its  author.  The  first  work 
which  led  me  seriously  to  contemplate  the 
study  of  Gothic  art  was  the  “ Architectural 
Parallels.”  I began,  like  most  boys  of  my 
time,  Avith  the  Five  Orders,  close  attention 
to  modules,  cyma-rectas,  and  a host  of  names 
and  rules  that  I am  thankful  to  have  forgotten. 
In  an  evil  hour  the  title  of  “Parallels” 
caught  the  eye  of  my  Classic  master,  and  the 
book  was  ordered.  I need  hardly  say  how 
eagerly  I escaped  from  the  hard,  formulated, 
un-English,  unadaptable  views  which  had 
been  thrust  upon  me,  to  the  freedom,  the 
variety,  and  the  fullness  set  forth  in  the 
admirable  drawings  and  careful  measure- 
ments of  “ The  Parallels.”  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Sharpe  has  given  us  various  small  works, 
more  or  less  tending  to  the  illustration  of  his 
pet  idea,  put  forth  twenty  years  ago — the 
division  of  English  arthitecture  into  seven 
periods. 

One  of  these  periods,  1145-1190,  now 
generally  known  as  Transitional,  is  the  period 
selected  by  Mr.  Sharpe  as  the  subject  of  the 
volume  the  first  part  of  which  has  just  been 
issued.  In  his  introduction,  oxu’  author  very 
properly  says  that  it  is  not  “difficult  to  trace, 
in  the  direction  which  popular  taste  in  modern 
buildings  has  recently  taken,  the  influence 
which  this  early  school  of  British  art  and  the 
contemporaneous  architecture  of  continental 
Europe  have  exercised  on  the  designs  of 
English  architects  of  the  present  day.”  That 
this  influence  is  a healthy  one  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  in  the  best  examples  of  this 
period  we  find  none  of  those  littlenesses 
which  too  often  accompany  the  best  work  of 
later  styles.  The  lininess  or  reediness  of  the 
complete  Early  English,  as  we  see  it  at 
Salisbury,  is  absent  in  the  earlier  work  at 
S.  Davids,  Abbey  Dore,  and  Roche  Abbey, 
although  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  evident 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  simple  column  to  the 
compound  or  clustered  shaft.  This  important 
transition  is  clearly  exhibited  in  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
work. 

In  aisled  and  vaulted  buildings  it  is 
manifest  that  the  main  piers  have  a three- 
fold work  to  do  : (1)  to  carry  the  wall  arches 
or  longitudinal  ribs ; (2)  to  support  the 
central  vault ; and  (3)  to  receive  the  side  or 
aisle  vault,  which  may  be  called  the  trans- 
verse ribs.  Now  so  long  as  the  conditions 
were  equal,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  crypts,  vesti- 
bules, &c.,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  receiving 
these  four  ribs  or  half  arches  on  the  single 
capital  of  a single  and  simple  column. 
Directly  these  simple  conditions  were  ela- 
borated, i.  e.,  directly  the  transverse  ribs 
became  lighter,  and  the  longitudinal  ribs  or 
arches  were  multiplied  and  placed  one  under 
another,  the  fall  of  the  single  shaft  was 
doomed,  and  with  it  the  capital  of  the  square 
abacus.  However  logical  and  artistic  this 
may  be  as  a matter  of  detail,  I cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  destructive  to  the 
general  artistic  effect  of  our  large  church 
interiors,  for  let  any  one  stand  at  the  west 
end  of  a nave  with  plain  circular  shafts  : 
about  the  middle  and  beyond  the  middle 
shaft  impinges  upon  shaft,  and  the  high  light 
on  the  nearer  shaft  is  relieved  by  the  shaded 
side  of  the  next  shaft  beyond,  and  so  on  in 
exquisite  gradation — a gradation,  too,  which 
the  application  of  good  coloured  decoration 
only  tends  to  enhance.  Take  a similar  view 
of  an  interior  with  clustered  shafts,  and  what 
happens  ? Whereas  in  the  case  of  the  single 
shafts  it  was  not  possible  to  see  them  other 
than  in  beautiful  gradation,  we  now  see 
light  impinging  on  light  from  at  least  one 


half  of  our  points  of  observation.  I would 
advise  the  student,  therefore,  not  to  accept 
the  solution  of  the  twelftli  century,  Avhicli  is 
unquestionably  worthy  of  much  praise,  as  a 
final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  did  not  altogether  accept  the 
clustered  shaft  principle  even  in  the  middle 
ages.  Many  architects  and  builders  struggled 
against  it,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  a better 
solution  than  has  yet  been  discovered,  I 
would  counsel  a further  struggle  and  a harder 
fight.  To  this  end  we  should  do  Avell  to 
study  such  examples  as  are  to  be  found  at 
Buildwas,  Sutton,  Wimborne,  Kirton,  I.augh- 
ton.  Abbey  Dore,  and  New  Shoreham — all 
illustrated  in  the  first  part  of  the  Avork  before 
me.  At  Kirton  and  Laughton  Ave  see  most 
markedly  the  struggle  to  retain  the  square 
abaci  and  single  shaft,  and  yet  to  escape  the 
awkwardness  which  inevitably  results  when 
an  arch  with  more  than  one  order  or  soffit 
rests  on  a single  square  abacus. 

Of  the  “ ornamentation”  of  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  there  Avill  be,  no 
doubt,  much  to  be  learned  from  this  woik 
when  it  is  completed.  The  first  part  is 
naturally  devoted  to  the  most  elementary 
forms,  and  did  we  not  look  forAvard  hopefully 
to  the  coming  parts  we  might  be  tempted  to 
fancy  that  the  “cushion”  form  of  capital, 
characteristic  as  it  is,  has  had  more  than  its 
due  share  of  attention.  From  S.  Davids  and 
S.  Mary’s  Abbey  Dore  Ave  have  the  best 
specimens  of  ornament.  At  Chichester  and 
Lincoln,  instead  of  the  mason’s  good  em-ich- 
ment,  we  have  the  crude  carving  of  a sculptor 
breaking  through  the  conditions  of  the 
material,  and  suggesting  the  bending,  and 
twisting,  and  beating  out  of  metal  rather  than 
the  cutting  of  stone.  One  A’ery  marked 
feature  in  many  of  these  Early  capitals,  is  the 
emphasis  given  by  strong  deep  mouldings  to 
the  abaeus,  as  at  Abbey  Dore  and  Ncav 
Shoreham.  The  inner  porch  of  S.  Mary-at- 
Redcliffe,  Bristol,  contains  also  very  marked 
examples  of  the  highly-developed  abacus,  and 
I very  much  question  whether  any  building 
possesses  more  refined  and  thoughtful  Tran- 
sitional work  than  that  exhibited  in  this 
small  porch.  The  only  measured  illustra- 
tions I know  of  these  last-mentioned  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  a work  on  the 
“Architectural  Antiquities  of  Bristol,”  which, 
conjointly  with  my  friends,  Mr.  Burder  and 
Mr.  J.  Hine,  I published  some  twenty  year’s 
ago.  There  are  few  things  of  which  archi- 
tects now-a-days  are  so  neglectful  as  the 
abacus.  This  and  the  section  of  the  base 
moulding  may  almost  be  taken  as  tests  of  the 
strength  of  the  designer.  Nor  is  this 
modern  weakness  altogether  without  prece- 
dent. At  Kirton  it  is  in  one  case  so  Aveak  as 
to  suggest,  what  in  all  probability  was  the 
fact,  that  the  carver  was  left  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  the  mouldings’.  Even  at  S.  David’s 
there  are  instances  of  a tendency  to  weak- 
ness in  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  all-im- 
portant member. 

The  illustrations  (almost  entirely  limited 
to  capitals  and  the  springing  of  the  arch 
members)  are  bold  and  effect  ive,  in  some  cases 
too  bold,  and  in  most  decidedly  too  effective. 
Positive  black  shadoAvs  may  be  all  very  well 
for  large  illustrations  on  the  walls  of  a lec- 
ture-room, but  they  look  blotchy  and  coarse 
in  the  pages  of  a book.  The  woodcuts  on 
page  14  have  a far  better  effect  than  any  of 
the  photo-lithographs,  from  the  very  absence 
of  black  shadows  ; and  plates  VIII.  and  XII. 
commend  themselves  to  my  eyes  for  the  sole 
reason  that  they  contain  less  black  relief  than 
the  others.  There  are  points  of  perspective, 
too,  which  might  have  been  attended  to  with 
advantage,  as,  for  example,  the  abaci  in  plates 
I.  and  VI. — trifles,  perhaps,  in  a young  man’s 
first  efforts,  but,  coming  from  the  author  of 
“ Architectural  Parallels,”  fraught  with 
danger  to  those  who  are  fond  of  quoting 
precedents  and  examples. 

Edward  W.  Godwin. 


ALBERTIA.— No.  1. 

months  have  elapsed  since  Her 
Majesty,  with  right  regal  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, inaugurated  “the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  of  Arts  and  .Sciences,”  a structure  which 
was  to  be,  as  it  Averc,  the  crowning  feature  of 
an  edifice  devoted  to  the  delectation  and 
regeneration  of  mankind,  the  securing  and 
promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
harmonious  association,  in  common  purpose, 
of  all  the  intellectual  and  ennobling  energies 
of  mankind.  This  magnificent  scheme,  to 
Avhich  Royalty  gave  its  peculiar  care,  iriAvliich 
fashion  fraternised  with  labour,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  which  the  State  lent  its  aid  in 
the  form  of  a money  grant,  and  the  zealous 
co-operation  of  its  high  officials,  both  civil 
and  military,  has  now  seen  the  best  part  of  its 
first  season,  the  programme  of  which  has 
become  nearly  exhausted.  It  will,  therefore, 
perhaps  not  be  considered  premature  if  Ave 
now  take  a survey  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  much-boasted  undertaking, 
and  what  is  yet  to  be  expected  of  it ; to  ascer- 
tain, in  short,  how  far  the  high  purpose 
upon  which  the  combined  influence  of  royalty, 
fashion,  Avealth,  and  science,  were  so  brought 
to  bear,  is  likely  to  be  realised.  There  is, 
besides,  the  further  qirestion  with  which  the 
public  are  most  concerned, — namely,  hoAV  far- 
such  a combination  of  high  influences  in 
support  of  an  institution  aspiring  to  monopo- 
lise the  direction  of  all  that  concerns  the 
promotion  and  the  interests  of  the  art,  science, 
and  industry  of  the  country,  is  likely  to  act 
beneficially,  or  the  reverse. 

The  first  inspiration  of  the  whole  of  this 
business — for  matter  of  “business”  it  has 
been  Avith  its  most  active  promoters  all  along — 
originated  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  finding  themselves,  most  un- 
expectedly, in  the  possession  of  a surplus  of 
about  £180,000.  The  most  ambitious  views 
iiOAV  opened  up  to  them;  the  Commission 
of  1851  was  not  to  end  with  the  completion  of 
its  work  ; 1851  was  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a neAV  era  of  a neAV  institution.  The 
Albert  Hall  Committee,  in  their  statement  of 
July,  1805,  thus  explain  the  matter : — 

Sboi-tly  after  the  closing  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  numerous  representations  were  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  that  Exhibition,  on  the  part  of 
Cliambers  of  Commerce,  learned  societies,  and  other 
bodies  of  persons  interested  in  science  or  the  arts,  of 
the  want  that  was  felt  in  England,  and  especially  in 
the  chief  commercial  cities,  of  a central  institution 
in  London  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  artistic 
knowledge  as  applicable  to  productive  industry. 

The  Commissioners  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  representation  so  made,  and  announced,  in  then- 
second  report  to  the  Crown,  that  they  had  devoted, 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  at  South  Kensington,  with  a view 
of  providing  a connuon  centre  of  union  for  the 
various  departments  of  science  and  art  connected 
withindustrial  education. 

It  is  not  stated  here,  though  in  candour 
it  ought  to  have  been,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners did  not  purchase  this  estate  entirely 
Avith  their  own  funds — the  State  providing  a 
nearly  equal  sum,  and  purchasing  the  pro- 
perty jointly  with  the  Commissioners,  as  a 
jiartnership  concern.  How  the  Commissioners 
contrived,  by  dealing  with  part  of  the  lands 
for  building  purposes,  to  increase  the  market- 
able value  of  the  estate,  and  thereby  to  be- 
come enabled  to  pay  out  the  State  at  par,  is 
a little  episode,  which,  though  strictly  and 
on  the  face  of  it  only  a matter  of  finance,  in 
reality  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  all  that 
marked,  for  good  or  ill,  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  a fact 
that  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  possession 
of  that  beautiful  rural  expanse,  consisting  of 
the  Gore  House  estate,  and  other  adjacent 
properties,  than  in  their  greed  for  gain  they 
commenced  parcelling  it  out  for  building 
purposes,  and  continued  so  doing  until  they 
had  reduced  that  noble  domain,  professedly 
destined  to  be  appropriated  as  the  “ common 
centre  of  union  for  the  various  departments 
of  science  and  art  connected  with  industrial 
education,”  to  the  miserable  site,  such  as  Ave 
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see  it,  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  and  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  their  con- 
necting arcades,  at  present  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  International  Exhibition ; the 
whole  presenting  the  aspect  of  a rather  large 
— larger  than  it  looks — urban  square,  with 
very  ugly  brick  and  glass  surroundings  built 
up  close  to  the  edge. 

The  statement  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
Commissioners  of  18(15,  already  referred  to, 
speaks  of  the  said  hall  as  only  “a  prominent 
and  essential  feature”  of  the  great  “ central 
institution”  which  was  so  much  required ; 
and.  with  adjacent  garden  (which,  however, 
being  under  another  occupancy,  is  not  avail- 
able to  it),  it  is  the  “ institution”  itself ; and 
the  committee  state  that  they  intend  it  to  be 
one  “on  a scale  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  country.” 

But  what  wants  of  the  country?  The  com- 
mittee enumerate  the  following  as  the  objects 
to  which  the  Hall  was  intended  to  be  avail- 
able : — 

a.  Congre.sses,  both  national  and  international,  for 
the  purposes  of  science  and  art. 

Performances  of  music,  both  choral  and  instm- 
mental,  including  perfonnanccs  on  the  organ  similar 
to  those  now  given  in  various  largo  provincial  towns, 
such  as  Liverjjool  and  Birmingham. 

c.  The  distribution  of  prizes  by  public  bodies  and 
societies. 

d.  Conversazioni  of  societies  established  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  art. 

e.  Agricultural  pd  horticultural  exhibitions. 

f.  National  and  international  exhibitions  of  works 
of  art  .and  industry,  including  industri.al  exhibitions 
by  the  working  classes,  similar  to  those  recently 
held  successfully  in  v.arious  parts  of  Loudon. 

g.  Exhibitions  of  pictures,  sculpture,  and  other 
objects  of  .artistic  or  scientific  interest. 

li.  Any  other  purposes  connected  with  science  .and 
art. 

Of  this  diversified  scheme  of  operations, 
rendered  all-comprehensive  by  the  last  short 
item,  it  must  be  obvious  that  to  several  im- 
portant portions  the  Hall,  from  the  very  con- 
ditions of  its  structure,  is  wholly  inapplicable. 
What  convenience,  for  instance,  does  such  a 
Brobdignagian  theatre  or  circus  affordf  or  a con- 
gress, ov  & conversazione,  or  for  the  distribution 
of  prizes  by  public  bodies  and  societies  (most 
of  which,  by  the  way,  have  adequate  premises 
of  their  own  for  their  own  little  purposes), or  for 
agricultural  or  horticultural  exhibitions,  or, 
indeed,  exhibitions  of  any  kind  ? The  com- 
mittee's “ statement  ” mentions  the  corridor, 
lighted  from  the  top,  which  is  situated 
above  the  boxes,  and  leads  into  the  gallery, 
as  “affording  room  for  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  sculpture.”  But  every  person 
of  experience  knew  from  a glance  at  the 
plan  itself,  and  before  a brick  was  laid,  that 
from  the  very  conditions  of  the  lighting  of 
this  corridor,  being  jDartly  from  the  top,  and 
partly  through  a side  opening  into  the  Hall 
itself,  it  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  for 
any  such  purpose  as  that  contemplated ; 
whilst  its  great  height  above  the  basement 
would,  in  itself,  be  an  insurmoimtable  objec- 
tion to  its  employment  in  any  matter  in 
which  a sight-seeing  public  should  be  ex- 
pected to  take  part.  As  it  is,  this  corridor, 
in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion, is  hung  with  architectural  drawings  of 
all  nations,  which  very  few  people  care  to 
look  at,  but  which  all  can  see  without  much 
fatigue,  who  choose  to  p,ay  a penny  for  a 
•seat  in  the  “ lift,  Avhich  runs  uj)  and  down 
every  two  or  three  minutes. 

For  all  purposes  of  congress,  conversazioni, 
or  exhibitions  in  connection  with  .art  or 
science,  therefore,  this  gigantic  H.all  is  un- 
deniably useless.  There  remains  only  music, 

“ both  choral,  and  instrumental,”  including 
the  organ  after  the  fashion  at  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham and  other  provincial  towns ; and 
how  as  to  the  Royal  Albert  as  a purely 
“Music-hall?”  We  fear  the  general  verdict 
is  against  it,  .and  th.at  the  idea  of  a “remu- 
neriitive  investment,”  held  out  by  the  com- 
mittee as  an  inducement  to  the  too-credu- 
lous  public  to  subscribe  for  boxes  and  stalls, 
will  turn  out  to  be  a delusion. 


In  truth,  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
Royal  Albert  H.all,  when  looked  at  coolly, 
and  by  the  .aid  of  common  sense,  are 
by  no  me.ans  cheerful — if  indeed  they 
do  not  suggest  matter  for  serious  misgiving 
on  the  p.art  of  the  illustrious  person.ages  who, 
as  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  or 
.as  committemen  of  the  Hall  itself,  will  be 
held  morally,  if  not  pecuniarily,  responsible 
for  the  failure,  whenever  it  occurs,  of  this 
unwise  monster  enterprise.  In  looking 

at  this  question,  which  we  shall  reserve 
for  a future  occasion,  we  shall  consider  the 
Commission  of  1851,  the  Hall  Committee, 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Intern.ational 
Exhibition  Committee,  as  one  confederate 
body,  which  in  truth  they  are— it  being  the 
fact  that  the  governing  bodies  of  all  consists 
of  an  assortment  of  the  same  names — and 
that  although  distinct  charges  of  admission 
are_  levied  upon  the  public  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  the  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, and  the  Albert  H.all,  they  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a joint  concern,  in 
which  the  sole  object  is  to  scrape  as  much 
money  as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public,  for  the  support  of  a clique  in 
the  affairs  of  art  and  industry,  of  which  they 
are  representetives.  In  this  pursuit  of  coin 
their  genius  and  capacity  .are  like  that  of  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant.  Nothing  is  too  large, 
nothing  too  diminutive,  for  their  grasp.  A 
state  visit  from  the  Sovereign,  followed  by 
one  from  the  Heir  Apparent  .and  his  consort, 
in  a single  season  (to  say  nothing  of  occasional 
manifestations  of  minor  illustrious  notabili- 
ties), would  be  a little  fortune  to  any 
ordinary  theatrical  m.anager  ; but  in  Albertia, 
even  the  orphan  and  the  pauper  boy  may  be 
m.ade  use  of,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  wring  a few  shillings 
out  of  an  enlightened  and  aristocratic  throng. 
For  Thursday  week,  for  inst.ance,  w.as  an- 
nounced a grand  review  of  four  thous.and 
boys,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Greenwich 
N.aval  Schools,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  some 
of  the  schools  connected  with  various  parish 
unions,  under  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Arthur  ; the  said  review  to  take  place  in  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  admission,  one  shilling, 
reserved  pl.aces  one  shilling  extra  ; to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a performance  bytheb.ands  of  thes,aid 
schools  in  the  Roy.al  Albert  “Music”  H.all, 
to  which  was  pay.able  .another  shilling  for 
admission  and  another  extra  shilling  for 
reserved  se.ats.  The  f.act  of  dragging  these 
poor,  not  over-fed  boys  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs  for  a day’s  drill, 
and  all  to  nnake  a West-end  holiday,  w.as  bad 
enough;  but  what  was  worse  w.as  that  last 
Thursday  happened  to  be  a wet  d.ay,  the  rain 
falling  throughout  the  whole  proceedings, 
which  from  first  to  last  occupied,  out  of  doors, 
over  a couple  of  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
miseries  of  the  drying  process  afterwards 
under  cover.  Under  similar  circiunst.ances  a 
review  or  inspection  of  troops  would  pro- 
bably h.ave  been  put  off,  out  of  reg.ard  to  the 
he.alth  of  the  soldiers  (whose  loss  would  be  a 
loss  of  money) ; but  no  such  consideration  was 
shown  for  the  poor  pauper  boy,  whose  loss 
would  be  a saving.  Besides,  the  enlightened 
public  had  2>aid  their  money,  and  would  h.ave 
had  a right  to  demand  it  back  if  the  per- 
form.ance  did  not  take  place:  .and  so  the 
“ review”  went  on  to  the  end  ; and  the  Royal 
Prince,  .after  congr.atul.ating  the  poor  little 
fellows  on  their  performances — which  would 
fit  them,  he  said,  for  soldiers  if  for  nothing 
else — was  kind  enough,  in  a jocular  mood,  to 
exjn-ess  a hojie  that  they  would  be  “none  the 
worse  for  their  ducking” — a hope  in  which 
we  join,  not  without  misgiving  however,  nor 
without  some  feeling  of  resentment  at  the 
whole  transaction. 

With  this  little  ej)isode,  so  graceful  in 
itself,  so  important  in  the  interests  of  art, 
science,  and  public  industry,  and  so  creditable 
to  the  royal,  noble,  and  influcnti.al  j^erson- 
ages  concerned  in  bringing  it  .about,  we  close 
our  first  p.aper  on  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress 
of  Albertia.  OiiiciiON. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

1 1 HIE  thirty-sixth  lecture  of  this  course  w,ns  de- 
-L  livered  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerlii,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last. 
With  reference  to  the  cathedrals  of  the  12th, 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  and  their  style 
of  ornamentation,  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  well- 
kno^ra  sketch-book  or  album  of  Villard  de  Hone- 
court,  a celebrated  French  architect  of  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Although  there  were 
marked  discrepancies  between  some  of  his  sketches 
and  the  details  sketched,  his  sketch-book  was  a very 
valuable  study  for  artists  who  should  seek  to  work 
in  the  way  he  worked.  He  was  no  mere  copyist. 
He  generally  sketched  from  memory,  and  yet, 
nevertheless,  succeeded  in  jrreserving  the  spirit  of 
the  works  he  wished  to  portray.  Even  where  he 
did  sketch  on  the  spot  he  rejected  much  of  the 
detail,  or  remodelled  it  considerably.  Whatever  in- 
accuracies of  drawing  might  be  found  in  the  book, 
it  would  well  rep.ay  study,  as  showing  how  .an  ar- 
tistic mind  could  deal  with  and  modify  existing 
forms.  True,  much  if  not  all  the  figure-sculpture 
of  those  days  was  ill-dr.awn,  and  proportioned  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  principles  of  anatomy.  But 
this  fact  was  no  proof  that  Mediajval  artists  could 
not,  had  they  been  allowed  to  develope  their  artistic 
capabilities  to  the  fullest  extent,  have  delineated  the 
“ human  form  divine”  with  as  much  perfection  and 
grace  as  did  the  Greeks.  But  the  dogmatic  ecclesi- 
asticism  of  those  times  taught  that  to  study  the 
body  was  in  itself  a sin,  and  although  most  of 
the  figures  had  some  fault  of  proportion, 
such  as  being  too  emaciated  or  ape-like,  or  having 
heads  too  large  or  arms  too  long,  still,  in  every 
figure  in  all  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  those 
times  in  which  figure  ornamentation  was  most  used 
(Chartres,  Westminster,  Rheims,  or  Cologne,  for  ex- 
ample), there  was  to  be  found  a powerful,  almost 
Classic  simplicity  and  grandeur.  The  persons  repre- 
sented appeared  to  be  something  more  than  mere  life- 
less blocks  of  stone.  There  was,  so  to  speak,  an  ap- 
pearance of  soul  in  them.  These  characteristics 
were  well  exemplified  in  the  figures  of  prophets  and 
evangelists  in  the  ruins  of  S.  Mary,  York.  The 
forms  of  animal  life  other  than  human  were  better 
proportioned  by  the  Mediievalists.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal .animal  forms  depicted  in  stone  were  the  boar, 
wolf,  swan,  horse,  cat,  lamb,  &c.  The  delineation  of 
these  animal  forms  was  exceUed  in ’because  there 
was  less  restriction  on  their  study,  although  the 
too-earnest  and  too-exact  study  of  Nature  in  any 
form  was  deprecated  by  the  ecclesiastics,  because 
Nature  was  represented  as  essentially  sinful.  With 
the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  Natiue  was  deeply 
studied  and  admired,  and  the  result  of  such  study 
culminated  in  the  beautiful  sculptures  of  Phidias  and 
Skopas.  In  Gothic  art  an  interesting  feature  was 
that  the  human  figure  was  divided  into  and  studied 
bj”^  means  of  triangles.  The  Egyptians  had  made 
use  of  this  mode  of  studying  the  human  figure,  but 
with  them  the  square  was  the  basis,  and  not  the 
triangle.  This  mode  of  studying  the  human  form  would 
lead  to  a trigonometrical  explanation  of  the  extreme 
accuracy  and  sj^mmetry  with  which  groups  of  figures 
were  arranged  in  and  over  t^anpana  and  pointed 
arches  of  every  size  and  shape.  Careful  observation 
would  show  that  it  was  to  this  means  that  the 
rhythm  and  proportion  so  manifest  in  Gothic  build- 
ings of  the  best  periods  were  attributable.  The  lec- 
turer advised  his  hearers  not  to  become  fanatics 
either  for  Gothic  or  Classic  architectiu-e ; what  was 
wanted  now-a-days  was  an  architecture  suited  to 
modern  requirements.  We  had  not  the  same  insti- 
tutions nor  the  same  religious  opinions  as  the 
Greeks ; therefore,  for  us  to  erect  a Greek 
temple  was  an  an.achronism.  What  was  true  in 
this  sense  reg.arding  the  Greek  temple  was  true 
also  of  the  Gothic  church  or  cathedral.  The 

Greek  and  the  Gothic  periods  had  distinctive 
modes  of  life  and  thought  of  their  own,  and.  neces- 
sarily, those  distinctive  characteristics  evolved  dis- 
tinctive kinds  of  art.  To  copy  literaUy  for  pre- 
sent-day purposes  a rose-window,  or  a trefoil,  or 
cinquefoil  opening,  was  meaningless.  The  present 
age  must  develope  an  architecture  and  an  art  of  its 
own,  for  unless  the  productions  of  the  architeet  re- 
flected the  sum  tot.al  of  modern  acquirements  they 
were  not  really  works  of  art.  The  Gothic  churches  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  were  literally 
the  petrifactions  of  the  ideas  of  the  period  in  which 
they  were  constructed.  Grotesques,  witches,  goblins, 
dragons,  imps — all  were  believed  in  in  those  days, 
and  were  accordingly  depicted.  Throughout  the  entire 
Mediajval  period  there  was  a continual  action  and  re- 
action of  life  on  art,  and  art  on  life.  The  Mediaev.al 
period  was  .appropriately  and  couvenien  tly  divided  into 
centuries,  each  century  marking  the  prevalence  of 
a different  phase  of  the  style.  The  thirteenth 
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century  Gothic,  urith  its  severe  simplicity,  might  well 
be  termed  Classic  Gothic.  The  fourteenth  century 
was  coincident  with  the  Geometrical  Decorated 
period.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Perpendicular  was 
in  the  ascendant.  These  styles  all  led  up  to  each 
other  by  a gradual  development.  After  noticing 
the  influence  of  the  various  trade  guilds  on  the  art 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the 
present  system  of  “articling”  pupils  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  too  many  of  whom,  the 
premium  once  paid,  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
For  training  young  architects  or  any  other  body 
of  artists  a certain  amount  of  supervision  by  a 
master  was  absolutely  necessary.  Left  to  them- 
selves pupils  rashly  and  impetuously  declared  for 
this  and  against  that,  and  thus  all  art  progress  was 
retarded.  Until  architects  (and  especially  young 
architects)  ceased  to  display  such  strong  partisan- 
ehip  as  Classicists  and  Goths  there  was  little  hope 
for  a real,  living,  nineteenth-century  architecture ; 
for,  if  such  was  to  be  developed,  it  must  be  based  on 
aU  former  styles,  certain  elements  or  featimes  in  all 
being  blended  together,  in  a more  or  less  modified 
form,  into  one  harmonious  whole,  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  progress. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  described  in  detail  a 
number  of  Mediseval  caskets,  &c.,  which  were 
exhibited  in  a case,  some  of  them  being  most  elabo- 
rately ornamented  with  various  patterns  of  foliated 
and  geometrical  bands  and  armorial  shields,  carved 
with  great  excellence. 

« 

PABLIAMENTAE.Y  NOTES. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum.— Mr.  W.  H. 
Gregory  gave  notice  on  Monday  that  on  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  he  should 
call  attention  to  the  multifarious  and  incongruous 
collection  massed  together  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  move  for  the  appointment  of  a Eoyal 
Commission  to  define  what  should  be  retained,  and 
what  set  apart  for  circulation  in  the  provinces. 

Naturae  History  Museum.— Eeplying  to  Mr. 
C.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  ho  was  led  by  the 
architect  to  believe  that  the  elevations  and  plans  of 
the  building  would  be  ready  by  the  8th  or  10th  of 
next  month,  and  he  proposed,  therefore,  to  defer  the 
vote  to  the  latest  day  at  which  it  could  be  taken.  If 
the  plans  were  obtained  from  the  architect  before 
the  vote  came  on,  they  would  be  exhibited  in  the 
library  of  the  House ; but  if  they  were  not  delivered 
in  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
vote  in  their  absence. 

Public  Monuments. — The  Dismissal  op  Mr. 
Barry. — On  the  vote  of  £99,017,  taken  on  Friday, 
to  complete  the  sum  required  for  the  repair  of  public 
buildings  and  the  maintenance  of  public  monument.s, 
Mr.  Hermon  objected  to  the  items  of  £1,000  for  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, £650  tor  two  additional  pay-rooms  in  the  office 
of  the  Paymaster-General,  and  £350  for  the 
Admiralty  Registry.  He  moved  that  the  vote  be  re- 
duced by  £2,000. — Mi-.  Ayrton  said  the  Admiralty 
Registry  was  for  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  other 
items  were  to  afford  accommodation  urgently  re- 
quired. The  amendment  was  negatived. — Mr.  Mellon 
moved  th.at  the  vote  bo  reduced  by  £255,  the  charge 
for  repairing  certain  royal  monuments  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. — The  Chairman  said  as  there  had  been 
an  amendment  already  that  the  vote  be  reduced, 
anotlier  amendment  was  out  of  order. — Mr.  Ayrton 
said  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  were  not 
bound  to  repair  these  monuments,  which  were  the 
property  of  tlic  Crown,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
brougiit  the  matter  forward.  The  vote  was  agreed 
to.  £17,000  was  voted  for  furnitm'e  and  the  repair 
of  furniture  in  public  departments.  £60,650  to  com- 
plete the  sum  required  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
the  new  Palace  of  Westminster  was  also  voted,  after 
an  explanation  by  Mr.  Ayrton  that  the  land  pur- 
chased was  in  Abingdon-street,  and  that  it  had  been 
puroliased  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  several  years  ago. 
On  the  vote  of  £23,078  to  complete  the  sum  required 
for  tlic  maintenance,  repair,  and  ventilation  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Mr.  0.  Bentinck  called  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioner  of  Works 
in  dismissing  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect,  who  had 
looked  upon  the  office  as  honorary,  but  who,  when 
dismissed,  properly  sent  in  a bill  of  about  £2,200. 
The  conversation  on  this  vote  was  continued  till  the 
hour  for  suspending  tlie  sitting  had  almost  arrived. 
— Mi\  Ayrton,  in  reference  to  the  services  of  Mr. 
Bany,  said  they  had  been  called  disinterested,  but 
when  he  was  no  longer  emploj’ed,  he  sent  in  a bill 
for  paj-ment,  whicli  ran  over  two  or  three  years, 
and  was  paid  the  full  market  value  put  upon  them 
by  himself.  Mr.  Barry’s  cmplojunent  ceased  because 
it  was  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest.  Progress  was  reported. 

New  Street  prom  Tottenham-court-road 
to  Charing-cross. — Mr.  Bailees  on  Thursday 
week  asked  tlio  hon.  member  for  Bath  whetlier  a 
proposal  for  the  expenditure  of  £200,000  on  tlie  new 
street  from  Tottenham-court-road  to  S.  Martin’s- 
place,  now  intended  to  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a Bill  at  present  before  Parliament,  had 


boon  entertained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works ; whether  cminoiit  contractors  had  not  ex- 
pressed thoir  willingness  to  mako  tliis  new  street 
free  of  cost;  and,  whether  tlio  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  seriously  contemplate  so  large  an  outlay 
of  money  to  bo  obtained  from  tho  ratepayers  of 
London  under  those  circumstances. — Sir.  W.  Tito 
replied  that  tho  Metropolitan  Board  did  propose  to 
contribute  £200,000  for  tho  construction  of  tlic 
street  referred  to,  which  would  bo  60ft.  wide.  They 
never  had  any  offer  to  do  the  work  for  notliuig — and 
if  they  had  had  such  an  offer  they  would  have  been 
very  happy  to  accept  it.  In  1804  an  Act  was 
passed  for  making  a railway  communication  con- 
necting tho  northern  and  southern  railways;  but 
four  years  elapsed,  and  nothing  came  of  tliat  Act. 
Tho  Metrojiolitan  Board  wore  then  requested  to 
take  up  tho  question  of  tho  formation  of  a now 
stroot.  Another  proposition  came  from  a respect- 
able quarter  for  tho  construction  of  a railway  on  the 
old  line,  and  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose. 
An  application  was  then  made  by  Mr.  George 
Elliott  in  favour  of  the  project  of  1864,  and  he 
mentioned  certain  names  as  those  of  contractor.s 
who  would  undertake  the  woi-k ; but  tho  Board 
having  inquired  into  tho  matter,  thought  they  had 
better  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  was 
ascertained  that  tho  cost  of  the  street  alone  would 
be  at  least  half  a million  of  money ; but  the  rail- 
way company,  wishing  to  construct  then  line  under 
the  street,  offered  to  complete  it  for  £200,000,  and 
he  thought  the  Board  were  quite  right  in  accepting 
that  offer. 

Leaky  Railway  Bridges  in  London. — Mr. 
Peek  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  leaky 
state  of  many  of  tho  railway  bridges  spanning  the 
public  thoroughfares  of  tho  metropolis,  and  tho 
consequent  inconvenience  to  people  passing  under 
them ; if  so,  whether  he  purposed  adopting  any 
measures  to  compel  companies  to  keep  their  lines  in 
proper  order. — Mr.  Portescue  said  there  was  a great 
difference  of  opinion  among  high  authorities  as  to 
the  proper  duties  of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  but  he 
had  never  heard  anyone  contend  that  they  went 
to  the  extent  implied  by  the  question.  Then- 
powers  were  limited  to  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
safety  of  persons  travelling  on  tho  lines,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  had  power  to  stop  the  leaking  of 
railway  bridges,  or  to  protect  x^assers-by  from  a 
constant  drip. 

London  Street  Tramways  (Extensions,  &c.) 
Bill. — On  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  this  Bill,  on  Thursday  week, 
Mr.  B.  Hope  opposed  the  measure,  moving 
that  tho  report  be  considered  that  d.ay  three 
months. — ^Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  in  seconding  the 
amendment,  said  ho  was  no  opponent  of  tram- 
ways, but  he  considered  that  as  only  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  scheme  was  sanctioned,  they 
had  far  too  little  experience  of  the  operation  of  tho 
system  to  justify  Parliament  in  extending  it  to  the 
more  crowded  portions  of  the  metropolis. — Mr.  T. 
Chambers  supported  the  amendment,  observing  that 
his  constituents  were  opposed  to  the  Bill.  Not 
having  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  these 
promoters  could  not  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a 
provisional  order,  and  they  tlioreforo  brought  in  a 
private  Bill,  to  rescind  the  jnovisions  of  the  general 
Act  of  last  year,  in  favour  of  their  scheme.  The 
asphalto  pavement  answered  every  purpose  for  which 
tramways  were  laid  down. — Mr.  P.  Wyndham  also 
opposed  the  Bill,  and  asked  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  proposal  was  nothing  less  than  that 
the  whole  of  tho  Queen’s  highway  should  be  given 
to  certain  companies. — Mr.  Dent  supiiorted  the  Bill. 
It  was  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee that  these  tramways  would  be  a great  public 
convenience,  and  the  only  evidence  on  the  other 
side  was  as  to  what  might  happen  in  consequence  of 
their  construction. — Mr.  A.  Guest  opposed  the  Bill. 
— Mr.  Mundella  looked  upon  the  opposition  to  tram- 
ways in  the  same  light  as  the  opposition  to  railways 
when  they  were  &st  introduced. — Mr.  Cow[5er- 
Temple  considered  tramways  ill- adapted  for  public 
convenience,  and  objected  to  the  centre  of  the  most 
important  thoroughfares  being  handed  over  to  trading 
companies. — Mr.  C.  Fortesoue  agreed  in  the  report  of 
the  Inspector  to  tho  Board  of  Trade,  that  tramways 
should  be  introduced  gradually,  and  with  caution. 
He  suggested  that  that  part  of  the  Bill  which 
authorised  tho  construction  of  the  tramway  in  Ox- 
ford-street should  bo  struck  out. — Mr.  C.  Forster,  on 
the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  acceded  to 
this  suggestion,  and  offered  to  postpone  the  Bill  with 
that  view. — Mr.  B.  Hope  would  not  consent  to  the 
postponement.  The  House  divided : for  tho  Bill, 
176 ; against  it,  215.  The  Bill  was  therefore  lost. 

The  Palace  or  Westminster. — Mr.  Barry. — 
On  tho  adjourned  vote  of  £23,078  for  tho  repairs  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  B. 
Hope,  referring  to  a speech  made  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion  on  Friday  evening 
by  the  President  of  tho  Board  of  Works,  who  in- 
tended to  bring  in  a Bill  to  teach  and  enforce  better 
manners  to  people  visiting  tho  parks,  observed  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  might  very  properly  be 
characterised  as  the  Chesterfield  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  made  a stato- 


mont  respecting  Mr.  Barry,  that  Mr.  Barry's  services 
were  by  no  means  disinterested.  This  was  an 
inqjutation  against  the  good  fame  of  that  gentleman. 
(No,  no.)  lie  said  yes,  Ijccauso  tliere  was  a Covert 
moaning  hidden  behind  the  word. — Mr.  Ayrton 
said  if  the  hon.  gentleman  was  cpioting  liis 
words,  it  was  dosiralde  ho  should  ([note  them 
as  they  were  delivered,  and  with  tho  context, 
and  then  ho  would  find  that  tlioy  were  not 
open  to  tho  intori)rctatiou  sought  to  bo  put  on  them. 
— Mr.  Hope  said  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barry 
had  been  given  by  tho  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer- 
and  tlio  First  Lord  of  tho  'I’reasury  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  state  of  Westminster  Palace  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1870,  when  they  paid  liim 
that  tribute  whicli  a public  servant  of  his  eminence 
deserved.  Tho  First  Commissioner,  however,  said 
that  Mr.  Barry’s  suggestions  would  lead  to  an 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
Now  ho  had  an  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Barry, 
showing  that  the  works  he  had  done  on  that  House, 
irrespective  of  tho  works  ho  executed  as  his 
father’s  successor,  cost  £66,000.  He  put  it  to  tho 
Committee,  what  could  tliey  thmk  of  a Minister 
who  did  not  know  tho  difference  between  £66,000 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  He  jiro- 
testod  against  the  Treasury  Bench  being  made 
tho  arena  out  of  which  to  vent  private  feeling  of 
liking  and  disliking  in  regard  to  public  servants 
whose  iirofession  rendered  them  incapable  of  meet- 
ing tho  taunts  thus  tliro-wn  out.  Was  such  language 
to  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  passing  a vote  at 
ten  minutes  to  seven  o'clock  ? Even  at  ten  minutes 
to  seven  Cabinet  Ministers  had  better  be  careful 
whom  they  left  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  in 
whose  mouth  they  left  the  -vindication  of  then- 
good  fame.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  been  present  Mr.  Barry’s  name  would  not  have 
been  aspersed,  and  he  (Mr.  Hojie)  would  have  been 
spared  the  vindication  of  that  gentleman’s  charac- 
ter.— Mr.  Ayrton  said  that  as  tho  hon.  gentleman 
had  not  been  present  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
refeiTed,  he  thought  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
be  set  right  as  to  any  misapprehensions  under 
which  he  might  have  labom-od.  For  his  o-wn  part, 
he  should  consider  it  a great  sei-vice  if,  when  ho 
was  speaking  on  a subject  of  which  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge,  some  person  took  the  trouble 
to  set  him  right.  He  begged  to  say  that  the  re- 
marks he  made  on  the  former  occasion  did  not  in 
the  least  bear  the  construction  iiut  upon  them  by 
his  hon.  friend.  A great  deal  had  been  said  of  Mr. 
Barry’s  disinterested  services,  but  as  Mr.  Barry 
had  sent  in  a bill  for  those  services  and  been 
paid  the  full  amount,  he  did  not  think  they 
were  entitled  to  be  considered  “disinterested.” — 
Ml-.  B.  Cochrane  inquired  what  amount. — Mr.  Ayrton 
said  £2,000  and  upwards.  He  did  not  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  tho  House,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Barry 
was  in  no  way  connected  -with  the  vote,  but  an  hon. 
member  ha-ving  re-vived  the  subject,  he  considered  it 
right  to  state  the  fact  as  it  was.  What  he  said  was 
that  suggestions  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Barry  which 
involved  a vast  expenditure,  and  that  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  would. result  from  the  termination 
of  his  engagement  was  that  all  such  suggestions  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Works  would  cease.  An 
emuient  prelate  in  the  House  of  Lords  stated  that  no 
less  than  £30,000  had  been  expended  in  bedizening 
with  gold  and  ornaments  a vault  which  had  in 
foimer  times  served  as  a coal-cellar  and  lumber- 
room,  and  now  remained  a spectacle  of  most  absolute 
waste  of  public  money.  It  was  competent  for  Mr. 
Barry  to  say  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  at  the  time;  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  action  and  reaction  between  the  two  officials, 
and  the  advantage  he  referred  to  was  that  they  had 
got  rid  of  all  this  sort  of  thing  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  connection  between  the  Office  of  Works  and  Mr. 
Barry.  What  had  been  projected  during  the  last  few 
years  ? Notliing  less  than  the  building  of  a new 
House  of  Commons  and  a new  House  of  Lords. — Mr. 
B.  Cochrane : It  was  the  report  of  a Committee. — 
Mr.  Ajwton  did  not  care  for  that.  They  were  con- 
stantly hearing  tliese  suggestions,  which  involved 
enormous  expenditure ; but  now  that  the  connection 
had  ceased,  there  were  none  of  these  projects  for 
bmlding  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  had  only 
given  one  illustration,  but  he  heard  the  member  for 
Whitehaven  himself  condemn  the  cloister  erected  in 
New  Palace-yard  at  an  enormous  expense.  Works 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  most  expensive  way  in 
tho  past,  and  there  had  been  an  abundant  crop_  of 
suggestions  to  carry  on  works  still  more  exx>ensive 
for  the  future,  while  hon.  members  failed  to  get  any- 
thing done  which  was  for  their  own  convenience.  Ho 
might  give  another  instance  of  extravagance,  in  the 
setting  up  of  a vei-y  indifferent  statue  in  stone,  and 
the  plastering  it  all  over  with  gold  to  make  it  beau- 
tiful.— Mr.  Hope  : What  statue  ? — Mr.  Aj-rton : A 
statue  in  the  Royal  Gallei-y.  With  regard  to  the 
vote  now  before  tho  Committee,  several  questions 
had  been  asked  respecting  it  on  tho  pre-vious  occa- 
sion. One  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  know  whether 
a statement  he  had  seen  respecting  the  display  of  an 
electric  light  had  been  well  founded.  He  (Mr. 
Aj-rton)  had  been  in  communication  -with  a scientific 
gentleman  to  ascertain  whether  the  light  would  bo 
certain,  how  far  it  could  be  seen,  and  what  would  be 
tho  cost.  These  investigations  were  not  yet  brought 
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to  a close,  and  he  was  not  in  a position  to  say  what 
the  cost  would  be.  lie  hoped,  however,  they  would 
be  able  to  make  an  experiment  with  the  light  before 
the  close  of  the  present  session. — Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple  said  after  the  allusion  of  the  right,  hon. 
gentleman  to  the  work  in  S.  Stephen’s  Crypt,  which 
was  done  under  his  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple’s)  superin- 
tendence, he  must  say  a few  words.  In  the  former 
debate  the  right,  hon.  gentleman,  in  trjdng  to  justify 
his  treatment  of  Mr.  Barry,  said  the  House  should 
not  think  only  of  the  £2,000  which  it  ha<l  had  to  pay 
that  gentleman,  but  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  which  it  might  have  had  to  pay  him  if 
Le  had  remained  That  assumed  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  was  entirely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Barry,  but  no  one  who  know  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  suppose  that  he  was  so  very 
soft.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the 
vault,  as  he  termed  it,  was  absolutely  worthless. — 
Mr.  Aytron:  Useless.— Mr.  Cowper-Temple : Ac- 

cording to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  then,  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  thirteenth  century  archi- 
tecture iu  this  or  any  other  country  was  totally 
useless.  He  would  confidently  appeal  to  any  pro- 
fessional architect  whether  it  was  not  most  valuable. 
(Mr.  Ayrton  here  made  a remark  which  was  inaudible 
in  the  gallerj'.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman  admitted 
that  it  was  valuable,  but  objected  to  its  being 
bedizened  with  gold — that  is,  to  the  attempted  re- 
storation of  the  structure  to  the  state  in  which  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  when  it  was  brilliantly 
ornamented.  As  to  his  statement  that  this  be- 
dizening with  gold  cost  £.30,000,  he  believed  that  in 
reality  the  charge  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Crace, 
who  no  doubt  lost  money  by  the  work,  was  only 
£600.  As  to  the  economy  for  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  claimed  credit  in  cennection  with  the  new 
dining-room,  it  was  secured  by  spoiling  Mr.  Barry’s 
design.  And  he  might  add  that  that  design  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  being  final,  and  supplying 
a dining-room  for  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  one 
for  the  House  of  Commons.  He  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  should,  speaking  with 
the  authority  of  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
have  launched  out  such  vague  and  unfounded 
accusations  against  Mr.  Barry  in  reference  to  ex- 
penditure.— Mr.  B.  Cochrane  felt  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  ought  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating  that  he  did  not  intend  to  cast  those  imputa- 
tions on  Mr.  Barry  into  which  he  was  led  by  his 
florid  style  of  speaking. — Sir.  F.  Goldsmid  believed 
if  was  also  understood  that  Mr.  Barry  was  to 
be  compensated  for  his  services,  and  although  the 
fact  of  his  dismissal  might  have  accelerated 
the  period  at  which  he  sent  in  his  account,  j'ot  it 
was  perfectly  idle  to  say  that  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  had  brought  a cost  of  £2,000  upon 
the  country. — Lord  J.  Manners  expressed  his  entire 
belief  that  the  charges  brought  by  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  against  Mr.  Barry  were  totallj’ 
and  absolutely  unfounded. — Mr.  Melly  should  be 
sorry  if  it  went  forth  to  the  public  that  there  was 
not  a representative  of  the  tax-payers  in  that  House 
who  was  prepared  to  thank  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  ho  had  filled  liis  office 
and  discharged  the  painful  duty  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  extravagance  of  former  officials  in  restricting 
the  expenditure  of  the  country. — Mr.  Ayrton  recol- 
lected seeing  the  vault — Mr.  B.  Hope  : Chapel.  (A 
laugh.) — Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  vault.  (Laughter.) 
Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  recognise  the 
Eeformation,  but  he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  recognised  it  and 
the  law  of  the  land.  After  the  Reformation  the 
vault  was  converted  into  a coal-cellar,  and  then  into 
.a  dining  room  for  the  use  of  the  Speaker.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
spend  a shilling  on  that  vault  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  recollection  of  its  architecture,  as 
handed  down  to  that  day.  Previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation it  had  been  used,  not  as  a Chapel  Royal,  but 
as  a mortuary  chapel  for  the  masses  of  inferior 
persons  connected  with  the  Court  and  the  establish- 
ment of  S.  Stephen’s  Monastery. — Mr.  Cowper- 
Temple  was  at  a loss  to  see  the  connection  between 
the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  Protestantism  and  the 
calling  of  a very  ancient  crypt  by  a bad  name. — 
Mr.  Ayrton  : The  proper  name  of  this  structure 
before  the  Refonnation  was  S.  Mary’s-in-the-Vault, 
and  when  S.  Mary  was  taken  out,  only  the  vault 
remained. — Mr.  Dillwyn  remarked  that  though  the 
restoration  of  this  vault  might  be  a very  artistic 
work,  yet  he  doubted  whether  the  country  appre- 
ciated it,  and  the  fact  remained  that  it  had  cost 
£30,000. — After  observations  from  Earl  Percy  and 
Colonel  Sykes,  Mr.  Mundella  protested  against  un- 
due parsimony  levelled  against  the  ancient  historical 
monuments  of  the  country. — Mr.  Muntz  defended 
the  first  Commissioner,  but  remarked  that  the  dis- 
cussion had  no  connection  with  the  vote. — Mr. 
Smith  supimrted  the  view  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Sheffield. — Vote  agreed  to. 

Various  Public  Works. — £60,500  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  offices  in  Downing-street. — Lord  John 
Manners  complained  of  the  dilatory  manner  in 
which  these  great  public  works  were  carried  out. 
Vote  agreed  to. — £1,150  repairs  and  restorations  of 
the  Chapter-house,  Westminster.  Agreed  to. — 
£11,08,3,  one-half  the  expense  of  building  sheriffs’ 
com-ts  in  Scotland.  Agreed  to  without  adivision.— On 


the  vote  of  £20,500  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery, 
Mr.  Gregory  impressed  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  at  once  entering  upon  clearing  the 
foundation  of  the  building. — Mr.  Ayrton  replied  that 
that  the  work  of  clearing  was  actually  proceeding, 
and  the  plans  for  the  building  itself  had  been  almost 
settled.  The  votes  of  £1.5,500  for  the  new  bnild- 
ings  of  the  College  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
£9,000  for  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Edinburgh, 
passed. — The  following  votes  were  agreed  to : 
£30,500,  new  buildings  in  the  court-yard  of  Bur- 
lington-house; £123,995  for  the  works  of  the  Post- 
office  and  Revenue  Department ; £3,970  for  repairs, 
Ac.,  to  British  Museum,  and  £36,450  for  new  build- 
ings for  county  courts. — On  the  vote  of  £42,547  for 
the  works  in  progress  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Museum  at  Kensington,  Mr.  Osborne  said  he  was 
ready  to  vote  moderate  sums  for  the  education  of 
the  people  by  means  of  museums,  but  an  expendi- 
ture of  £12,000  or  £13.000  for  the  decoration  of 
these  galleries  was  shameful  and  monstrous.  South 
Kensington  was  nothing  more  than  a foundling  hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  pictures  of  doubtful  pedigree. 
(Laughter.)  Under  the  pretence  of  teaching  their 
fellow  countrymen,  some  people  were  making  snug 
berths  for  themselves.  A stop  must  be  put  to  this 
unprofitable  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  the 
sooner  it  was  done  the  more  it  would  be  to  the 
credit  of  the  House.  The  vote  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  next  vote  of  £97,200  for  the  survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (replying  to  Mr.  Bouverie),  Mr. 
Ayrton  said  he  had  instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  survey  was  going  on,  but  he  was  un- 
able to  say  whether  a map  upon  a uniform  scale  for 
the  whole  Kingdom  would  be  completed  in  a shorter 
time  than  fourteen  years,  which  it  had  been  esti- 
mated the  work  would  take  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress. — Agreed  to. — On  the  vote  of  £52,426  to 
complete  the  sum  to  defray  the  charges  for  the  con- 
struction of  harbours  under  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Mr.  G.  Bentinck  said  there  were  no  greater  monu- 
ments of  human  folly  than  the  harbours  so  called  on 
which  tins  money  was  expended.  Take  the  harbour 
of  Dover.  A right  hon.  friend  of  his  had  estimated 
that  if  they  carried  out  the  works  that  wore  pro- 
jected an  expenditure  of  eight  millions  would  be 
required,  and  that  it  would  take  200  years  to  execute 
the  works.  It  was  not  a harbour  at  all,  and  was  of 
no  use  except  tliat  the  passengers  might  land  on  the 
piers.  Alderney  was  the  worst  case  of  all.  It  was 
nothing  but  a nest  of  rocks  close  to  the  sea,  and 
neither  a harbour  of  refuge  nor  a harbour  of  shelter, 
but  a pier  has  been  throwm  out  just  in  the  wrong 
direction.  There  was  no  seaman  who  would  take  a 
vessel  into  Alderney  except  in  very  fine  weather.  In 
Holyhead  they  had  made  the  same  mistake  with 
regard  to  the  pier.  In  order  to  raise  the  question  in 
a definite  shape,  he  moved  that  the  sum  of  £21,452 
— the  vote  for  Alderney — be  omitted. — Sii'  J.  Elphin- 
stone  seconded. — Mr.  Baxter  said  he  agreed  with 
almost  every  word  that  the  hon.  member  for  Norfolk 
had  uttered.  The  works  for  Dover,  however,  were 
in  rather  a hopeful  state,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
vote  next  year — £22,500 — would  bo  the  last.  With 
regard  to  Alderney,  last  year  much  damage  was 
done  by  a tremendous  storm,  and  the  Government 
sent  down  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  another  engineer  to 
make  a report.  They  reported  that  £220,000  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  breakwater.  But  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  stone  of  which  the  break- 
waier  was  built  was  fixed  or  stationary.  In  the 
course  of  a few  months  they  would  have  the  final 
report  of  the  engineers,  and  it  would  then  be  for  the 
Government  to  decide  whether  the  House  was  to  be 
asked  for  another  large  sum  to  complete  the  works 
at  Alderney,  or  whether  they  would  adopt  what  he 
considered  the  sensible  course  of  abandoning  the 
works  altogether.  He  hoped,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  hon.  member  would  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  House  on  the  subject.  After  some 
further  discussion,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  vote,  reduced  by  the  sum  of  £21,452,  was 
agreed  to. — The  vote  of  £450  for  Portland  Harbour 
was  agreed  to. — £30,500  contribution  to  the  fund  for 
the  Fire  Brigade  of  the  metropolis  was  agreed  to. 
— £122,455  was  voted  for  public  buildings  in  the 
department  of  public  works  in  Ireland;  £3,976  for 
the  restoration  of  the  works  of  the  Ulster  Canal ; 
£13,810  for  lighthouses  abroad;  £800  for  embassy 
houses  ; and  £36,215  for  chapels  and  consular  houses. 


Subsidence  of  a Railway. — On  Thursday  week 
an  accident  of  a singular  nature  occurred  on  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway’, 
between  Guide  Bridge  and  Dukinfield  stations.  At 
the  spot  indicated  the  railway  line  runs  parallel  with 
the  canal,  and  the  river  runs  on  the  opposite  or 
lower  side  of  the  rails.  A main  sewer  from  Ashton 
runs  under  both  railway  and  canal,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  river,  and  this  giving  way  caused  the 
down  line  of  rails  to  fall,  leaving  an  opening  about 
12ft.  in  diameter.  The  sewer  being  pretty  full, 
carried  away  a considerable  quantity  of  the  gravel 
from  under  the  rails.  Fortunatel}',  one  of  the  men 
employed  in  keeping  the  permanent  way  happened 
to  pass  shortly  after  the  occurrence,  and  went  to  the 
Dukinfield  station  and  caused  the  line  to  be  blocked. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Ashbourne  (Derbyshire).— The  new  Free  Church 
was  opened  on  Whit-Sunday.  The  church  stands  back 
from  the  road  upon  an  elevated  piece  of  land,  and  is 
approached  by  a broad  flight  of  steps.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  Romanesque.  The  plan  is  a 
parallelogram  of  75ft.  by  42ft.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  iron  shafts,  dividing  the  interior  into 
nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles.  At  the  east  end  is 
a chancel  30ft.  wide,  with  semicircular  apsidal  ter- 
mination. Adjoining  is  the  minister’s  vestry,  under- 
neath which  is  a vault,  containing  the  heating  ap- 
paratus. At  the  west  end  there  is  a tower  (64ft. 
high  and  22ft.  2in.  square),  of  somewhat  massive 
appearance,  the  lower  part  forming  the  principal 
entrance.  At  the  south-west  angle  is  a circular 
staircase  leading  to  a gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  for  the  choir  and  an  organ.  In  the  belfry 
story  are  three  semicircular-headed  lights,  well  re- 
cessed on  each  of  the  four  sides.  There  are  clock 
dials  on  three  sides  of  the  tower.  Inscribed  on  the 
tympanum  over  the  west  entrance  is  the  text  of 
Scripture,  “ Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.”  The 
roof  externally  is  in  one  span,  but  divided  internally 
into  three  semicircular  vaultings  over  the  nave  and 
aisles,  with  intersecting  vaults  over  each  window, 
throwing  moulded  ribs  stained  and  varnished.  At 
the  east  end  intercepting  the  nave  and  the  chancel, 
and  at  the  west  end  intercepting  the  nave  and  tower, 
are  bold  semicircular  arches  concentric  with  the  line 
of  ceiling,  and  having  a good  effect.  The  pulpit  and 
reading  desk  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  communion 
table  is  of  oak,  standing  in  an  elliptical  inclosure  in 
the  centre  of  the  chancel.  The  whole  of  the  internal 
joinery  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  walls  are 
plastered,  finished  in  rough  stucco,  and  formed  into 
panels  by  flush  mouldings.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Stevens  and  Robinson,  of  Derby ; the 
builders,  Messrs.  Critchlow  and  Ward,  of  Uttoxeter. 
The  church  has  been  built  by  Francis  Wright,  Esq., 
of  Osmaston  Manor.  The  estimated  cost  is  £7,000. 

Bloxwich. — A new  chapel  is  being  erected  at 
Bloxwich.  It  is  to  accommodate  260  people,  and 
will  also  be  used  as  a school.  There  is  also  a room 
for  meetings,  and  a small  house  adjoining  the  chapel. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Chamberlain,  of  Walsall. 
The  cost  will  be  about  £600.  Messrs.  Tonge  and  Son, 
of  Walsall,  are  the  builders. 

Derby. — The  handsome  church  of  S.  Luke 
(Bishop  Lonsdale’s  Memorial  Church),  in  Parliament- 
street,  Derby,  was  consecrated  on  S.  John  the 
Baptist  Day.  The  construction  of  the  building  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fryer,  of  Derby, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Robinson, 
architects.  The  church  is  thoroughly  monumental 
in  its  character.  The  generally-received  type  of 
church,  with  nave  and  aisles,  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  given  up,  and  the  plan  has 
been  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the  seats  for 
the  congregation  are  within  the  nave  of  the 
building.  The  nave  is  42ft.  wide,  by  84ft.  in  length, 
and  46ft.  to  apex  of  the  vaulted  roof.  Open  framed 
seats  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  central 
passage.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  arches  open- 
ing into  narrow  stone  groined  aisles  which  are  used 
as  passages  to  the  seats.  These  aisles  also  form 
the  abutment  to  the  nave  roof,  and  outside  buttresses 
are  therefore  unnecessary.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  a large  arch  opens  into  a chancel  38ft.  long, 
by  31ft.  wide,  terminating  with  a polygonal  vaulted 
apse.  The  style  of  architecture  chosen  for  the 
building  is  that  of  the  Transition  period  from  Early 
English  to  Decorated  Gothic.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  very  simple — a range  of  bold  gables 
over  the  windows  on  each  side  elevation  breaks  the 
outline.  The  site  upon  which  the  church  is  built 
was  found  to  have  a very  considerable  fall  towards 
the  east,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this,  and 
under  the  chancel  is  constructed  a cri'pt,  which  is 
fitted  up  complete  for  daily  prayers  and  occasional 
seridces,  with  communion-table,  choir  stalls,  organ, 
and  font. 

Lincoln. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  S.  Martin,  Lincoln,  was  laid  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  church  is  to  be  in  the  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  will  consist  of  a nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  vestry,  organ  cham- 
ber, south  porch,  and  a lofty  tower  and  spire  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  church.  The  clerestory  will 
be  a good  one,  each  bay  being  pierced  with  three- 
light  windows,  with  traeeried  heads  and  detached 
shafts  having  moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  nave  is  to 
consist  of  five  ba}’s  on  each  side,  with  open-timbered 
roof,  the  principals  curvilinear  ribs,  with  trefoiled 
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blade.  The  church  will  accommodate  800  people,  and 
the  contract  for  the  building  is  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Johnson,  of  Nottingham,  Mr.  W.  Goodbarn  being 
clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Nottingham, 
is  the  arclutect. 

Offham. — An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  restore 
the  fine  old  parish  church  of  S.  Michael,  Offham, 
Kent,  which  has  fallen  into  a state  of  decay,  and 
is  quite  unfit,  in  its  present  condition,  for  the  decent 
performance  of  Divine  worshij).  The  architect’s 
report  says  the  church  dates  down  from  the  eleventh 
century,  and  with  all  the  distinctive  features  of  each 
period  left.  The  nave  is  Norman,  having  one  of  the 
little  original  windows  remaining  on  the  south  side, 
very  high  up  in  the  wall,  with  traces  of  others.  It 
was  intended  to  have  added  a south  ai.sle  to  the  nave, 
probably  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  no  traces 
beyond  the  constructive  arches  on  the  south  wall 
exist.  The  chancel  is  Early  English,  with  a Third 
Pointed  east  window  ; and  with  the  exception  of  the 
“ low  side  window”  in  the  south-west  side,  the 
original  chancel  remains  pretty  much  as  built,  but 
with  a later  roof.  What  seems  to  be  a Norman 
tower  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  with 
the  addition  of  an  upper  stage  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century.  The  south  porch  is  later,  ,but 
good.  The  interior  is  full  of  high  square  pews, 
with  a western  gallery  ; some  Interesting  remains 
exist  where  side  altars  stood.  The  original  Norman 
chancel  arch  has  been  filled  in  with  a Third  Pointed 
arch,  with  the  small  hagioscopes  still  remaining. 

Sheffield. — A new  Baptist  chapel  in  the  Glossop- 
road,  Sheffield,  was  opened  on  Thursday  week.  The 
chapel  is  situate  at  the  junction  of  Sherwood-road 
with  the  larger  thoroughfare,  and  is  Gothic  in  style. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  Glossop-road  side.  The 
tower  is  carried  up  over  one  of  the  staircases  leading 
to  the  gallery,  and  contiguous  to  the  front  gable ; 
it  is  140ft.  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a spire,  pin- 
nacled, and  octagon  in  form.  The  sides  of  the 
church  are  lighted  with  two  and  three-light  tracery 
windows,  alternately  placed.  The  nave  roof  is  open- 
timbered,  but  the  roofs  above  the  side  galleries 
have,  for  acoustic  reasons,  been  boarded  over  with 
red  pine  and  varnished.  The  galleries  extend  round 
the  building,  being  supported  by  light  iron  pillars. 
The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
tiles.  At  the  back  of  the  end  gallery  are  six  class- 
rooms, ladies,  vestry,  &c, 

BUILDINGS. 

Bradford. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
schools  in  connection  with  the  parish  church  was 
laid  on  Saturday.  The  building  (as  shown  by  the 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect,  St. 
Ann’s-square),  wiU  consist  of  a large  room,  80ft, 
by  Soft,  and  two  class-rooms,  and  provision  is  also 
made  for  future  extension.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
including  fittings  and  boundary  walls,  will  be  about 
£1,400,  and  the  contract  for  the  whole  work  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Neill  and  Sons,  of  Strange- 
way s. 

Essex  County  Gaol. — Alterations  which  have 
been  going  on  for  the  last  twelve  months  at  the 
County  Gaol,  Springfield,  are  now  nearly  completed. 
The  two  blocks  of  buildings  known  as  the  A and  B 
corridors  have  been  extensively  altered,  the  cells 
being  increased  in  length  about  three  feet.  The 
outer  walls  of  the  old  cells  have  been  removed,  and 
the  cells  carried  forward  to  the  old  boundary  wall, 
which  now  forms  the  outer  walls  of  the  cells.  A 
new  boundary  wall  has  been  erected,  allowing  of  a 
passage  between  it  and  the  cell  doors  of  6ft.  wide. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
the  county  surveyor  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Son, 
Dedham,  at  a cost  of  £4,420. 

Mid-Lotiiian  and  Peebles  District  Asylum. 
— The  plans  for  the  Mid-Lothian  and  Peebles  Dis- 
trict Lunatic  Asylum  are  now  completed,  and  the 
work  of  erection  will  be  proceeded  with  immediately. 
The  preparation  of  the  plans  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Lawrie  Moffat,  architect.  North  Castle-street, 
Edinburgh.  The  asylum,  as  planned,  is  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  with  a general  height  of  two  storeys. 
The  style  is  Italian,  of  a plain  character,  with 
projecting  eaves  to  the  roof,  the  external  walls  being 
executed  with  squared  and  snecked  rubble  work,  and 
the  window  and  door  dressings,  the  mouldings, 
spring-courses,  base-courses,  and  other  similar  details 
being  tooled.  The  accommodation  is  made  to  suit 
200  patients  of  both  sexes. 


Messr.s.  Chadwicks,  Adamson,  Collier,  and  Co.  have 
issued  a private  prospectus,  inviting  subscriptions  to 
a new  company,  with  a capital  of  £50,000,  for 
acquiring  and  working  the  well-known  fireproof 
construction  business  of  Mr.  William  Philipps,  of  the 
Coal  Exchange,  and  Southwark.  The  vendor 
transfers  the  business,  patents,  and  goodwill. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  our.selves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  OOR  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C.  . 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5 p.m.  on  Thursday. 

J.  Vic  ART,  Plymouth. — Thanks  for  cuttings. 

SOLBNS  AT  Nottingham. — There  was  hardly  wit  enough 
in  the  communication  to  justify  the  peculiar  style 
adopted. 

Received. — J.  S.,  J.  T.  & Son,  T.  C.,  G.  & C.,  W.  M.  P., 
H.  A.,  F.  C.  D.,  R.  B.,  J.  V.,  C.  K.,  J.  M.  K.,  M.  B.,  A.  & H. 
E.  W.  G.,  J.  S.,  Sax  n,  E.  M.,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A.,  Art  Critic, 
E.  P.  M.,  J.  N.,  J.  H.,  Dr.  Z.,  G.  W.,  W.  R.,  J.  M.,  W.  W, 
N.  C.  & Co.,  H.  0.,  T.  S.,  W.  S.  S.,  R.  H.,  E.  R.  C. 


Corr^spnbmce. 


PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Of  the  value  of  this  art  to  architects  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  and  if  our  architec- 
tural competitions  were  uniform!}"  decided  by  well- 
educated  professional  men  of  unquestioned  integrity 
(which  should  be  a necessary  condition  for  the 
response  of  qualified  practitioners  in  such  contests), 
I cannot  see  the  objection  of  }"our  correspondent  to 
perspective  representations  of  designs  being  sub- 
mitted. Mr.  Lockwood’s  remarks  on  the  power  of 
thinking  and  drawing  in  perspective  are  quite  mine, 
though  I differ  from  him  in  regard  to  colour.  Valu- 
able as  it  is  in  pictorial  representations,  I hardly 
think  it  admissible  in  competitive  collections  of 
drawings,  in  which  form  and  construction,  fitness 
and  purpose,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  designs. 
I think,  and  I believe  I am  expressing  the  views  of 
many  practical  members  of  the  profession,  that  com- 
petition drawings  for  strictly  architectural  purposes 
should  be  confined  to  monochrome  tinting — as  sepia, 
if  any  such  aid  to  simple  linear  expression  is  needed. 
If  colour  is  at  all  admitted,  it  should  conform  to  the 
rules  of  aerial  perspective,  and  not,  as  frequently, 
add  to  the  falsification  of  the  design  by  the  intro- 
duction of  false  and  garish  colours  and  fore- 
grounds. 

As  to  perspective,  if  qualified  judges  were  to  con- 
duct competitions,  the  deceptions  and  trickeries 
practised  under  its  name  could  not  be  perpetrated, 
and  those  who  could  not  express  themselves  in  the 
art  would  not  comply,  or  get  some  one  conversant 
with  it  to  do  so.  But  to  shut  out  perspective  draw- 
ings because  many  in  the  profession  are,  alas  ! igno- 
rant, or  because  others  make  the  art  a means  of 
delusion,  is  hardly  wise. 

The  art  of  perspective  was  revived,  with  other 
branches  of  science,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  seems  to  have  been  invented  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century  (b.  c.),  and  was  known,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  by  ^Eschylus,  Agatharcus,  and  Anaxa- 
goras, and  employed  by  the  former  in  theatrical 
scenery.  Of  the  theory  of  the  art  at  this  early 
period  nothing  is  known  ; probably  it  suffered  the 
general  wreck  of  ancient  arts  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  revival  or  re-invention  of  the  science  was 
inaugurated  with  the  revival  of  painting  by  an 
Italian.  The  convergence  of  lines  to  points  of  dis- 
tance, the  horizontal  line  and  point  of  sight,  were 
discovered  by  Perussi  and  Guido  Ubaldi,  and  these 
principles,  it  appears,  formed  the  basis  of  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor’s  well-known  treatise  on  “ Linear  Perspec- 
tive,” published  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centur}".  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Albert 
DUrer  constructed  a machine  to  trace  in  perspective. 
I will  simply  remark,  from  these  facts,  that,  although 
the  Mediaeval  architects  were  unacquainted  with  the 
science,  they  must  have  possessed  some  empirical 
rules  to  aid  their  conceptions  of  the  real  effects  of 
their  works,  imperfect  and  erroneous  as  these  were, 
to  judge  from  manuscripts,  &c.  However,  their 
ignorance  is  a greater  reason  why  we  should  achieve 
proportionate  results  with  the  aid  of  this  science ; at 
any  rate,  the  angular  or  oblique  representations  of 
buildings  cannot  be  properly  dispensed  with,  the 
want  of  the  knowledge  of  correct  visual  representa- 
tion— which  I prefer  to  call  it — being  daily  and 
painfully  witnessed  in  many  of  our  important  designs 
and  actual  structures.  Another  point,  equall}'  im- 
portant, is  to  take  our  perspectives  from  accessible 
points,  or  those  from  which  a building  is  most  seen. 

For  the  information  of  some  querists  of  the 
Building  News,  I would  suggest  Nicholson’s  “Per- 


spective” as  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  in  addition  to  Dr.  B.  'Taylor’s  ; 
though,  as  an  elementary  work,  the  treatise  found 
in  the  “Carpenter  and  .Joiner’s  Assistant,”  published 
hy  Blackie,  is  the  best  I have  seen,  and  gives  a very 
fair  insight  into  the  principles.  I may  add,  perhaps 
an  easier  initiation  in  the  science  may  be  gained  by 
models  and  instruments  to  facilitate  the  drawing, 
such  as  those  invented  by  Ferguson,  Turrel,  Allason, 
Ronald,  and  others. 

The  want  of  proficiency  in  this  art  among  archi- 
tects is  attributable,  I believe,  chiefly  to  the  ab.surd 
mode  of  instruction  generally  adopted,  which  pre- 
supposes a pretty  clear  acquaintance  with  plain 
geometry.  'There  are  now  many  anomalies  or  mis- 
conceptions as  to  the  application  of  perspective^  to 
certain  objects  which  a clearer  and  practical  notion 
of  the  subject  would  remove. 

For  many  kinds  of  architectural  drawing  I believe 
the  use  and  merits  of  Isometric  delineation  are 
entirely  neglected. — I am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Southampton.  G.  IIuskisson  Guillaume. 


STEVINGTON  CHURCH,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Sir, — May  I beg  the  favour  of  being  allowed, 
through  the  medium  of  your  widely-read  journal,  to 
call  the  attention  of  archaiologists  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  to  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  above 
church,  which  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a local  architect  and  auctioneer ; and  as  the 
list  of  tenders  for  the  work  appears  in  your  last 
number,  the  operations  may  have  already  com- 
menced. 

I trust  that  your  readers  will  acquit  me  of  any 
personal  motive  in  making  this  communication,  but 
as  I believe  the  architect  appointed  has  hitherto 
confined  his  practice  to  the  erection  of  chapels  and 
schools  of  the  Baptist  and  other  persuasions,  I have 
great  misgivings  as  to  the  result,  and  fear  it  may 
prove  another  instance  of  injudicious  but  well-meant 
restoration  (so  called)  by  which  irreparable  mischief 
is  done  to  so  many  of  our  village  churches,  those 
venerable  and  deeply-interesting  relics  of  former 
ages.  If  the  committee  would  but  submit  the  plans 
to  some  well-known  and  competent  ecclesiastical 
architect,  or  the  archeological  and  architectural 
societies  use  their  influence,  the  impending  danger 
may  be  averted. 

According  to  Parker’s  “ Ecclesiastical  and  Archi- 
tectural Topography,”  Stevington  S.  Mary  is  a good 
Early  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  church.  Early 
English  nave,  arches  and  font.  Perpendicular  north 
and  south  porches,  some  good  open  seats,  remains  of 
a painted  rood  screen,  paintings  on  roof,  &c. ; a 
brass  to  Thomas  Salle,  1422,  the  figure  in  plate 
armour. 

'The  church,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  given 
to  the  priory  of  Harewold  or  Harrold.  by  Baldwin 
de  Arda,  in  the  time  of  King  John.  There  is  also  a 
barn  of  the  fourteenth  century,  supposed  to  be  the 
great  tithe  barn  of  the  priory,  at  a little  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  church. — I am,  &c., 

Ecclesiologist. 


AN  ANTI-GOTHIC  GOTH. 

Sir, — I am  bound  to  lev'el  a lance  in  defence  of 
the  “title,  style,  and  dignity”  of  the  Building 
News  assailed  by  “ C.  E.”  in  your  last.  He  com- 
plains that  whilst  you,  sir,  “ condemn  pseudo-Gothic 
taste,  you  commit  the  inconsistency  of  heading  this 
paper  with  barbaric  type.”  The  inconsistency  or  bar- 
barism I cannot  for  the  life  of  me  discover,  and  deny 
its  existence.  “ C.  E.”  appears  to  be  a sort  of  lite- 
rary “ Red  ” of  extremely  barbaric  type,  who,  in  hLs 
repugnance  to  an  ancient  title  would  fain  punish  by 
beheading!  Though  “ C.  E.”  may  not  appreciate 
the  ornate  heading  of  this  journal,  I beg  in  ear- 
nest to  assure  him  that  others  think  it  both  appro- 
priate and  beautiful. — I am,  &c.,  M. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Sir, — I am  glad  your  contributor,  “ H.  0.,”  has 
called  attention  to  the  neglect  and  shortcomings  of 
the  authorities  in  what  concerns  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  their  collection  of  pictures,  and  their  due 
enjoyment  thereof,  and  I hope  it  will  not  be  without 
avail.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  however,  I 
would  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  great  injustice 
and  inconvenience — to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity 
— involved  in  the  rule  hitherto  adopted,  of  closing  the 
gallery  to  the  public  on  two  days  a week  (Thursday 
and  Friday),  in  order  to  give  the  full  scope  of  it  to 
the  copyists,  or  so-called  students.  I believe  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  copying  the  pictures  of  great 
masters  is  in  any  way  conducive  to  the  making  of  a 
good  artist;  indeed,  I have  heard  of  opinions  very 
strongly  to  the  contrary  being  expressed  by  very 
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good  judges  and  practical  men,  too — Fuseli  for  one, 
if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me.  I should  like  to 
know  how  many  even  decent  “pot-boiler”  operators 
have  been  produced  by  the  practice  in  the  now 
nearly  half  a century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
National  Gallery  was  founded  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Angerstein  Collection,  and  who  might  not  have  be- 
come equally  distinguished  artists  without  resorting 
to  this  means  of  education.  But  whatever  the  num- 
ber, if  any,  say  half-a-dozen  or  a dozen,  ought  the 
value  of  their  achievements  to  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  one-third  of  the  annual 
usufruct  of  the  national  collection — in  ether  words, 
to  one-third  of  the  capital  stock  invested  in  pictures 
and  premises  ? 

Why  cannot  the  copying  gentlemen  do  their 
handiwork  under  public  scrutiny,  as  they  do  in 
most  places  abroad ; or,  if  they  are  too  bashful  to 
expose  their  daubing  gifts,  why  not  put  away  a few 
pictures  at  a time,  in  a room  apart,  for  them  to 
practise  at?  I speak  with  the  more  feeling  in  this 
matter,  because  I happened  to  go  last  Thursday  to 
the  Gallery  on  purpose  to  inspect  the  Peel  collection, 
of  which  your  correspondent  “ H.  O."  had  spoken  so 
h'gWy,_  and  was  denied  admittance;  and  not  I alone, 
for  whilst  I was  there,  three  other  parties  came  up, 
two  in  cabs,  and,  like  myself,  had  to  go  away  dis- 
appointed. 

Trusting  you  will  call  attention  to  this  grievance, 
I am,  &c.  A CouxTRV  Cousix. 

June  26. 


SELF-ACTING  CISTERN  BELL-TRAP. 

Sir, — The  following  is  the  sketch  of  a self-acting 
lead  bell-trap,  used  upon  the  “ standing  waste” 
inside  a cistern  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  bad 
smell ; it  was  used  years  ago. 

From  A to  B is  9in.  This 
outside  pipe  C is  3 Jin.  in 
diameter,  and  lin.  from  top 
has  small  holes  about  Jin.  in 
diameter  all  round  it  at  that 
height.  Then  Tin.  from  top 
it  has  three  small  holes  at 
same  level,  about  Jin.  in 
diameter,  through  which  the 
water  enters  to  fill  the  bell- 
trap.  The  ball  crane  which 
fills  cistern  is  regulated  to  shut 
about  lin.  or  so  below  the  Jin. 
holes,  or  what  is  the  same, 
about  lin.  below  the  top  of 
the  middle  pipe,  which  is  the 
overflow  pipe,  and  which  is 
about  IJin.  in  diameter, 
centre  pipe  betw'een  other  two  is  Sin.  long  and  2|in.  in 
diameter ; it  is  soldered  to  top  flange,  and  lifts  off  and 
on.  This  bell-trap  is  therefore  self-filling,  while  it  does 
not  waste  the  water.  As  I have  never  seen  this  used 
anywhere  except  in  one  Glasgow  shop,  I should 
like  to  know  if  it  has  been  used  elsewhere,  and  how 
long  since?  The  small  old  shallow  bell-traps 
which  are  not  self-acting,  have  been,  I consider,  the 
cause  of  many  low  fevers  in  cases  where  the  ball 
cranes  did  not  happen  to  be  leaking  so  as  to  fill 
them. — I am,  &c..  Plumber. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PRACTICE  IN  DERBY. 

Sir, — I think  your  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  extremely  unprofessional  conduct  of  a brace  of 
architects  at  Derby,  of  which  the  following  extract, 
from  the  Derby  Mercury,  gives  particulars: — 
DERBY  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

The  following  were  present  at  the  Derby  Guardians’ 
meeting  on  Tuesday Mr.  Ratclifle  (in  the  chair),  Mr. 
Brindley  (vice-chairman),  the  Rev.  Ji  Chancellor,  Rev. 
J.  E.  Clarke,  Hon,  W.  M.  Jervis,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Chad- 
field,  Mr.  Beswick,  Mr.  Earp,  Mr.  Okeden,  Mr.  Hives  Mr 
Williamson,  Mr.  W.  Hobson,  Mr.  Hefford,  Mr.  J.  Taylor 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Bioor,  Mr.  Sherwin,  Mr.  Whiston,  Mr! 
W.  H.  Whiston,  Mr.  Denston,  and  Mr.  T.  Roe,  jun. 

The  Clerk  read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  a recommendation  for  increasing  the  con- 
venience at  the  board  offices,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  office  at  present  used  by  the  clerk  should  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  committees,  and  that  the 
housekeeper's-room  should  he  converted  into  an  office  for 
the  clerk. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  William- 
son. 

Mr.  Whiston  proposed  that  “Mr.  John  Shaw,  College- 
place.  should  be  appointed  assessor  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Assessment  Committee,  upon  the  usual 
terms.’’ 

Jfj**  Beswick  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  Clerk  read  a letter  received  from  Messrs.  Giies  & 
Brookhou.se,  architects,  relative  to  their  recent  appoint- 
ment to  prcjiare  pians  for  the  new  workhouse.  The  firm 
in  their  communication  stated  that  they  had  always  con- 
sidered ami  mentioned  3 per  cent,  as  the  lowest  sum 
which  would  be  a fair  remuneration  for  the  architect. 
Tiioy  adruittpcl,  however,  that  before  the  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  they  had  stated  that  if  the 
Doani  would  retain  them  as  their  architects  tvithout  com- 
petition,  and  no  other  local  office  proposed  to  accept 


per  cent.,  they  would  accept  that  amount  of  remuneration 
rather  than  lose  the  appointment  in  competition.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  the  board  considered  them  morally 
bound,  they  must  accept  the  lowest  sum ; but  having  been 
appointed  at  3 per  cent,  it  appeared  hard  that  the  remu- 
neration should  be  reduced  to  21  per  cent,  when  the 
responsibility  and  labour  remained  the  same. 

Mr.  Eabp,  in  accordance  with  notice  he  had  given, 
moved  that  the  rate  of  remuneration  should  only  he  2J  tier 
cent. 

Mr.  BESmCK  having  explained  the  reasons  for  issuing 
the  advertisement  at  3 per  cent.,  moved  that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Giles  & 
Brookhouse  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hobson  deprecated  any  such  miserable  so-called 
economy  as  that  of  reducing  the  remuneration  to  21  per 
cent.  Messrs.  Giies  & Brookhouse  had  entered  into  a 
public  engagement  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  hoard 
and  the  board  was  bound  in  honour  to  adhere  to  those 
terms. 

Mr.  Turner  stated  that  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse  had 
prior  to  the  discussion  at  the  last  meeting,  infoimed  hiin 
that  they  would  bo  glad  to  accept  a remuneration  of 
2J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Roe,  jun.,  seconded  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Beswick, 

Mr.  W,  H.  Whiston  said  there  had  been  quite  sufficient 
discussion  upon  the  question,  and  urged  the  board  to  ad- 
here to  the  advertised  conditions. 

After  a further  discussion  it  was  ruled  that  Mr.  Earp’s 
motion  was  totally  irregular,  and  could  not  be  put  He 
therefore  consented  to  withdraw  it. 

This  report  tells  its  own  tale  of  professional 
meanness  so  plainly  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
emphasize  it  by  further  comment,  nor  will  it  do  to 
dwell  upon  the  dignity  of  a profession  whose  mem- 
bers are  ready  to  drag  it  through  such  indignities  as 
these.  It  is  to  the  credit,  however,  of  the  rest  of  the 
Derby  architects  that,  although  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient esprit  de  corps  to  enter  a protest  as  a body  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  against  this  reduction  of 
percentage,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  profession 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  they  were  none  of 
them  so  destitute  of  self-respect  as  to  attempt  to 
disturb  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  “ 3 per  cent.” — I am,  &c.. 

An  Architect. 
♦ 


QUESTIONS. 

[2249.]— Sound-Board.— I should  feel  obliged  if 
any  reader  could  favour  mo  with  information  respect- 
ing sound-boards  in  reference  to  pnlpits,  platforms, 
orchestras,  &c.  he  principle,  mode  of  fixing,  size, 
position,  and  other  particulars.  Also,  works  on  the 
subject. — A.  Y.  E. 

[2250.]— Logarithms.— Will  any  of  your  contri- 
butors oblige  me  by  saying  how  numbers  which  have  a 
decimal  exponent  (as  986)  can  be  evolved  otherwise 
than  by  logarithms  ? — Student. 

[2251.] — vArches. — I shall  feel  grateful  to  any  kind 
reader  if  he  will  show  me  how  to  calculate  the  weight 
of  wall  above  S,  and  the  thickness  the  wall  A B should 
be  to  ensure  a secure  abutment  at  W.  E being  private 
property,  the  passage,  f y,  is  to  be  left  clear  and  free 


from  Strutts,  buttresses,  or  ties.  Also,  the  span  of 
arch  (25ft.)  is  to  be  clear  of  any  tie.  The  arch  C 
will  be  2ft.  thick,  and  the  weight  to  support  about  fifty 
tons.  Should  a half  semi-arch,  D,  be  adopted  ? How 
much  weight  of  wall  above  S could  be  dispensed  with, 
and  substance  A B reduced  ? — Stahiuty. 

[2252.] — "Work  on  Carving'.— Will  any  one, 
through  “Intercommunication,”  inform  me  whether 
there  is  any  good  elementary  work  on  carving  pub- 
lished in  English? — J.  Tattersall. 

[2253.] — Leaky  Bain-’Water  Tanks. — I have 
lately  built  a rain-water  tank  with  bricks  and  ground 
Barrow  lime,  and  1 am  afraid  the  tank  is  not  thoroughly 
water-tight.  Would  a coat  or  two  of  tar  put  it  right  ? 
If  so,  what  kind  of  tar  should  be  used,  and  should  one 
coat  be  quite  dry  and  hard  before  another  is  put  on  ? — 
Delta. 

[2254.]— Truss  for  Partition.— I shall  be  obliged 
if  one  of  your  readers  of  “ Intercommunication”  would 
inform  me  of  the  best  sort  of  truss  to  introduce  in  a 


V 
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4m.  partition,  which  is  unsupported  from  below— that 
IS  to  say  where  there  is  a large  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  the  same  space  divided  into  two  rooms  on 
the  one-pair  floor.  A sketch  would  oblige. — Delta. 

[2255.] — Measuring  Brickwork. — I wish  to  know 
what  method  would  be  adopted 
in  practice  to  ascertain  the 
superficial  quantity  of  brick- 
work contained  in  a chimney- 
shaft  of  multangular  shajie  on 
plan,  varying  in  thickness,  and 
having  a uniform  batter  from, 
its  base  to  the  summit.  AVouId 
the  mean  exterior  girth  of  each 
stage  of  thickness  into  its 
height,  measured  on  the  sur- 
face, be  taken  ? And  is  any- 
thing allowed  for  the  trouble 
of  plimbing  the  angles,  which, 

I suppose,  would  be  of  purpose-made  bricks  ’> 

Student. 

[225G.]— Hardening  Gutta-Percka.— Can  any 
reader  inform  me  of  the  best  thing  to  mix  with  gutta- 
percha to  harden  it? — A Subscriber. 

[Second  question  involves  an  advertisement.  Ed.] 


REPLIES. 

[2240.]— College  Arckitecture. — Pugin’s  “Ex- 
amples of  Gothic  Architecture,”  in  which  are  elevations, 
&c.,  of  some  of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  drawn  to  scale. — M. 

[2247.]— Hips  and  Pitek  of  Roof.— Any  work 
on  carpentry  or  construction  may  be  expected  to 
give  you  the  information  you  want.  Nicholson,  in 
his  “Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  goes  into  the  con- 
sideration of  roofs  thoroughly.  Briefly  the  elucida- 


tion is  this : — Fig.  1 is  plan  of  hipped  roof ; Fig.  2, 
transverse  section  of  same;  Fig.  3,  diagonal  section, 
showing  hip.  A B C on  plan  show  position  of  A B C 
in  diagonal  section,  the  height,  B D,  on  diagonal 
section  being  made  the  same  as  B D in  transverse 
section.  A D and  D C on  diagonal  section  show  the 
pitch  and  length  of  hips  required. — M. 

[2248.] — Roof  Timbers. — A “Student”  will  find 
what  he  requires  in  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopsedia  of  Archi- 
tecture.” As  they  are  generally  useful,  I extract  the 
scantlings  for  the  more  ordinary-sized  roofs  : — 
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LEGAlL  intelligence. 

■\Yiiat  is  a Building? — Curious  Point. — Mr. 
Henry  Palmer,  of  Belgrave  Cottage,  Uxbridge-road, 
was  summoned,  on  Tuesday,  before  Mr.  Ingham,  by 
Mr  Knightley,  the  district  surveyor  of  Hammersmith, 
for  an  infringement  of  the  Building  Act. — Mr.  Knightley 
said  that  on  the  26th  of  April  last  he  discovered  a 
wooden  building  in  the  defendant’s  garden.  He  served 
him  with  notice  to  remove  it,  but  he  had  not  done  so. 
— In  reply  to  Mr.  Martin,  who  defended.  Mr.  Knightley 
said  the  building  was  upon  wheels,  but  they  were  five 
Inches  only  in  diameter,  and  it  would  topple  over  if 
removed.  The  wheels  had  been  put  on  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  Act. — Mr.  Martin  said  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  have  the  building,  which  was  merely  a van, 
drawn  to  the  court. — 3Ir.  Knightley  said  it  could  not 
be  done  without  taking  the  building  to  pieces.  It 
coidd  not  be  removed  through  the  house  in  its  present 
state. — The  defendant  said  he  could  wheel  it  along  with 
the  greatest  ease.  There  was  not  anything  in  it  except 
perches  for  the  chickens. — Jlr.  Ingham  asked  him  why 
he  had  put  wheels  upon  it. — The  defendant  said  because 
Mr.  Knightley  should  not  interfere  with  it.  (Laughter.) 
— Jlr.  Ingham  : Then,  according  to  your  opinion,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a large  birdcage? — The  Defendant: 
Y'es,  sir.  (Renewed  laughter.) — Mr.  Ingham,  after 
hearing  the  defendant,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  only 
a large  birdcage,  and  dismissed  the  summons. 

Liability  of  Sewer  Authorities  for  Acci- 
dents.— Lock  v.  the  City  of  London  Cojlmis- 
SIONERS  OF  Sewers. — The  iilaiutiff  in  this  case  (which 
was  heard  last  week  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Ilcnch) 
fell  down  some  steps  in  streets  under  the  control  of 
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the  Commissioners,  and  sustained  an  injury,  for  wliich 
he  sued  tliem.  The  question  rvas  whetlier  tlioy  wore 
liable.— Mr.  Finlay  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  I’rit- 
chard  for  the  Commissioners. — The  Court  licld  that 
the  Commissioners  were  nut  liable  to  an  action,  and  that 
the  only  remedy  was  by  indictment. 

Surveyor’s  Fees. — Green  v.  M’Callum. — This 
was  a case  heard  recently  in  the  City  of  London  Court. 
The  plaintiff,  it  appeared,  was  employed  to  sell  some 
property  to  the  Government,  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive 5 per  cent,  commission.  The  property  fetched 
£l,2r'0,  and  in  the  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  vendor  there  was  a clause  in  which  they  stipu- 
lated to  pay  the  surveyor’s  fees  to  the  extent  of  £31 
lOs.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  handed  over  by 
cheque,  which,  with  another  cheque  for  £31,  as  the 
amount  of  the  5 per  cent,  commission  on  the  £1,250 — 
viz.,  £62  10s.,  was  given  to  Mr.  Green.  I’laintiff,  how- 
ever, contended  that  he  was  entitled  not  only  to  the 
Government  cheque,  but  to  £62  10s.,  the  5 per  cent, 
commission  agreed  upon. — Mr.  Francis,  as  counsel  for 
Mr.  M'Callum,  said  that  if  that  were  the  case  Mr.  Green 
would  receive  7J  per  cent. — Mr.  Jones  stated  that  they 
(he  and  his  partner)  were  instructed  from  the  Kecord 
Office  to  purchase  without  an  Act,  and  that  the  clause 
referring  to  the  surveyor’s  fees  was  the  usual  one, 
except  higher  fees  were  given  than  usual,  because  there 
were  valuations  of  fixtures,  &c. — Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bradford. — The  east  window  of  S.  Patrick’s 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church,  Bradford,  has  been  filled 
in  with  stained  glass.  The  window  consists  of  six 
lights,  surmounted  by  geometrical  tracery.  In  the 
two  centre  lights  are  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  seated  on  a golden  throne.  In  the 
side  lights  on  the  right  of  the  throne  are  figures  of 
S.  Patrick,  S.  Joseph,  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Cuthbert, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  throne  are  figures  of  S. 
Bridget,  S.  Michael,  S.  Helen,  and  S.  Veronica. 
The  tracery  consists  of  emblems  of  the  Trinity. 
The  window  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  John  Powell, 
of  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.’s,  of  Birmingham,  and 
the  work  has  been  executed  by  that  firm  at  a cost 
of  about  £300.  The  style  is  fourteenth  century. 

Sheffield. — In  the  chancel  of  the  new  Baptist 
Church  in  Glossop-road,  Sheffield,  a stained  glass 
window  has  just  been  placed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm, 
of  Smethwick.  The  window  consists  of  four  lights, 
tho  subjects  illustrated  being  “ Tho  Agony  in 
Gethsemane,”  “ The  Birth  of  the  Redeemer,  and  tho 
Adoration  of  tho  Magi,”  “ The  Oriicifixion,”  and 
“ The  Confession  of  Thomas,”  when  ho  exclaims, 
“ My  Lord  and  my  God.”  The  tracery  above  repre- 
sents Christ  ascended  in  power,  and  receiving  the 
adoration  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim.  Beneath 
the  window  are  placed  the  words  “ Alpha  ” and 
“ Omega,”  and  highly-coloured  floral  representations. 


STATUES,  lIEiytORIALS,  &c. 

Torquay.— The  inhabitants  of  Torquay  have 
subscribed  for  a testimonial  portrait  of  Sir  Laurence 
Palk,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  town  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  harbour  and  other  works. 

Falkirk. — The  late  Mr.  Patrick  Gentleman,  who 
died  in  1865,  left  a sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of 
an  ornamental  drinking-fountain  in  tho  burgh,  and  a 
design  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  George  Smith  & 
Co.,  Glasgow,  from  which  the  fountain  has  been 
constructed.  It  is  of  iron,  octagonal  in  form,  with 
dome  supported  on  eight  pillars.  From  the  centre 
of  the  dome  rises  an  octagonal  turret  or  spire,  which 
tapers  to  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  an  eagle  in  her  nest.  In  the 
Centro  of  the  dome  underneath  is  the  drinldng- 
feuntain.  The  height  from  tlte  ground  to  the  comice 
round  the  bottom  of  the  dome  is  9ft.,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  fountain  is  21ft.  The  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  about  13ft.  The  foundation  and  steps  are 
of  gi'anite.  The  cost  of  the  foimtain  is  about  £200. 
» 

Art  Education  in  America. — Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  head  master  of  the  Art  Schools  in  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  Wakefield,  was  recently  invited  by 
the  State  education  authorities  of  Boston,  America — 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Cole,  of  South  Kensing- 
ton— to  visit  that  city,  in  order  to  advise  as  to  the 
best  means  of  establishing  a training  school  for  art- 
masters,  a museum  of  art  works,  and  art  schools 
throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Smith, 
after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  has  returned  to  Leeds, 
the  object  of  his  visit  having  been  successfully 
achieved.  At  the  close  of  his  stay  in  Boston,  very 
liberal  offers  were  made  by  the  authorities  to  induce 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that  city  and  person- 
ally direct  the  whole  art  education  of  the  State. 
These  offers  have  been  duly  considered  since  his 
return,  and  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  London,  has 
accepted  them.  The  positions  which  he  will  hold 
in  the  New  World,  are — Chief  State  Inspector  of 
Schools  of  Art  in  Massachusetts  Commonwealth  ; 
Head  Master  of  the  Normal  Training  School  for  Art 
Masters,  in  connection  with  thp  Museum ; a Pro- 
fessorship of  Sculpture ; and  an  Art  Lectureship. 
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Aspii.ylte  in  Austria  — The  prospectus  has  been 
issued  of  the  Anglo-Austrian  Bituminous  Rock 
Paving  Company  (Limited),  which  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  exclusive  rights  to 
the  supply  and  use  of  the  bituminous  Rock  of  Val 
de  Travers,  Switzerland,  for  Austria,  for  which  a 
concession  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Neuchatel 
Bituminous  Rook  Company,  in  consideration  of 
5,000  fully  paid-up  shares  of  £10  each.  Negocia- 
tions  are  entered  upon  for  its  immediate  introduction 
into  Vienna,  and  which,  it  is  expected,  will  lead  to 
the  einplo3unent  of  this  material  for  the  large 
system  of  tramways  in  that  citjL 

New  York  Harbour. — There  is  to  be  an  entire 
remodelling  of  the  docks,  wharves,  and  piers  of  New 
York,  and  the  work  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  Major-General  George  B.  M’Clellan.  New  York 
has  a water  front  available  for  commerce  extending 
24|  miles,  and  it  is  proposed  to  construct  along  this 
a permanent  Tiver  wall,  which  will  make  a river 
street  varidng  from  175ft.  to  250ft.  in  width,  to 
build  ample  piers  projecting  from  this  wall,  and, 
wherever  necessary,  to  cover  them  with  substantial 
sheds  for  the  protection  of  goods.  The  cost  of  this 
improvement  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  20,000,000 
dols.,  and  several  years  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete it. 

Epping  Forest. — It  appears  likely  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  at  last  to  check  the  constant  en- 
croachments which  are  taking  place  on  Epping 
Forest.  The  Government  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons hamng  failed  to  take  any  practical  step  towards 
arresting  enclosures,  attention  has  been  turned  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  which  has  at  various 
periods  of  historj'’  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  the 
popular  cause  when  other  help  was  wanting.  The 
result  is  that  the  Corporation,  as  copi'holders  of 
Wanstead,  have,  through  their  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  served  notice  upon  Lord  Cowlej'’s  trustees, 
his  steward  and  agents,  in  reference  to  the  present 
attempted  enclosure  of  30  acres  on  Wanstead  Flats, 
requiring  that  all  the  fences  and  gates  recently 
erected  be  forthwith  removed.  This  is  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  to  test  the  right  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  to  enclose  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament.  Copies  of  the  notice  are  extensively' 
posted  throughout  the  Forest. 

Society  for  I.mproving  the  Divellings  of 
THE  Poor. — The  anual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  Thursday  week  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The 
report  showed  that  the  mortaUty’  amounted  only  to 
21  in  an  average  population  of  1,557,  or  about  15-4 
per  thousand.  The  expenses  for  the  y'ear  had  been 
less  than  the  receipts  by  £586.  The  real  property 
belonging  to  the  society"-  was  esthnated  at  £35,992, 
while  the  general  liabilities  amounted  to  £20,698. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the 
poor  in  London  and  large  towns  had  been  found  not 
to  be  a very  profitable  speculaiion,  and  it  must  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  a matter  of  benevolence.  His 
lordship  moved  a resolution  expressive  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  success  which  had  attended  the  operations 
of  the  society'.  Canon  Nisbett  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted.  Other 
gentlemen  addresssed  the  meeting. 

Worcester  Dioces.vn  Architectural  Society. 
— An  excursion  of  this  society  has  been  arranged  to 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  when  several  in- 
teresting churches,  and  unusually  valuable  examples 
of  domestic  architecture,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  at,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  Broadway  will  be  visited,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing programme  : — The  members  and  their  friends 
will  assemble  at  the  Evesham  Station  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  proceed  in 
carriages  to  Child’s- Wickham,  Buckland,  and  Broad- 
■wayq  where  dinner  will  be  provided  (at  3s.  each),  at 
the  Ly'gon  Arms,  at  two  o’clock.  The  old  church  of 
S.  Eadburgh,  the  modern  church,  and  a fourteenth 
century  house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbots  of 
Pershore,  will  then  be  examined ; after  which  the 
excursionists  wOl  visit  the  churches  of  Willersey, 
Saintbury,  and  Western  Subedge ; returning  to 
Evesham  in  time  for  the  9.15  p.m.  train  to 
Worcester. 

The  Rock  of  Cashel. — A mixed  committee  of 
Protestant  and  (Roman)  Catholic  gentlemen  has 
been  formed  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing from  the  Irish  Church  Commisioners,  and 
securing  from  further  decay,  the  well  kno-wn  “ Rock 
of  Cashel,”  with  the  ultimate  view  of  restoring  the 


now  roofless  Cathedral  of  S.  Patrick  for  public 
worship,  and  ["reserving  King  Cormac’s  Cliapel. 
The  rock  was  abandoned  about  a century  ago  by 
the  then  Archbishop,  Dr.  I’rice,  who  obtained  an  act 
of  Parliament  constituting  S.  .lohn’s  Church,  which 
stood  on  a lower  and  more  accessible  site,  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Irish  establishment,  and  since  that  time 
the  cathedral  has  been  disused.  The  “ Rock  of 
Cashel  ” is  rich  in  historical  associations.  Upon  its 
summit  the  ancient  Kings  of  Munster  had  their 
palace,  and  were  solemnly  crowned.  It  is  an  old 
tradition  that  the  king  of  that  region  was  baptised 
upon  the  rock  by'  the  hands  of  S.  Patrick.  Cormac 
M'Carthy,  King  of  Desmond,  crowned  it  with  the 
beautiful  Norman  church  which  still  bears  his  name; 
and  Donald  0‘Brian,  King  of  Lemerick,  added  the 
fabric  of  the  old  cathedral,  within  the  walls  of  which 
was  celebrated  the  Synod  of  Cashel  in  a.d.  1172, 
just  700  years  ago. 

Protection  of  Stone. — Dr.  Robert,  of  Paris,  ear- 
nestly recommends  the  use  of  salts  of  co|)peras  the  best 
preservative  against  the  weathering  of  stone  in  a 
moist  climate,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
wasting  away  of  sandstone  and  granite  is  due  to 
various  causes,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  development  of  a minute  lichen  (the  Lepra 
antiquitalis).  This  plant  is  so  destructive  that 
the  beautiful  marble  seulptures  in  the  park  at  Ver- 
sailles would  be  completely  destroy'ed  by  it  in  the 
space  of  fifty  years,  unless  precautions  were  taken 
to  arrest  its  ravages.  Dr.  Robert  states  that  the 
amount  of  weathering  away  of  rocks  of  all  kinds, 
granite  not  excepted,  is  much  greater  than  the 
[lublic  generally  are  aware  of,  especially  when  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  a moist  atmosphere. 
Thus  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  was  brought  to 
Paris  from  Egypt  forty  years  ago,  has  become  com- 
pletely' bleached  out,  and  full  of  small  cracks, 
while  for  the  previous  forty  centuries  during  which 
it  stood  in  Egypt  no  change  had  been  produced. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  on  Pewdom. — “ Since 
Providence,  in  great  mercy',  has  protracted  my  age 
to  the  finishing  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Paul,  I 
shall  presume  briefly'  to  communicate  my  sentiments, 
after  long  experience.  A church  should  not  be  so 
filled  with  pews  but  that  the  poor  may  have  room 
enough  to  stand  and  sit  in  the  alleys,  for  to  them 
equally'  is  the  Gospel  preached.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  there  were  no  pews,  but  benches ; but  there  is 
no  stemming  the  tide  of  profit  and  the  advantage  of 
pew-keepers.” — Wren’s  “ Parentalia.” 

Fatal  Scaffold  Accident. — A sad  accident 
happened  on  Friday'  week  at  the  new  shed  in  course 
of  construction  for  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
at  Bolton  Bridge,  Manningham.  In  carry'ing  on 
the  work,  external  scaffolding  was  erected,  and  one 
of  the  spars  suddenly'  broke.  A mason  named 
Wetherill  fell  to  the  ground,  alighting  on  his  head, 
and  was  killed  almost  instantaneously'.  Another 
man,  named  GiU,  in  his  fall  caught  the  hoisting 
chain,  and  slid  upon  it  to  the  ground,  receiving 
severe  injuries  in  the  descent.  A third  man,  more 
fortunate  than  his  fellows,  held  by'  the  edge  of  the 
chimney  till  rescued. 

Tr.vde  Outrage  at  Salford. — On  Wednesday' 
two  hand-brickmakers  were  brought  before  the 
magistrates  at  Salford,  charged  on  remand  -with 
attempting  to  burn  down  some  houses  that  had  been 
erected  with  machine-made  bricks.  The  names  of 
the  prisoners  were  John  Rogers  and  William  Man- 
ning. Police  Sergeant  Jowett  said  on  Sunday 
night,  about  eleven  o’clock,  he  observed  three  men 
enter  the  houses,  and  shortly  after  he  heard  a 
“ thud,”  as  if  something  had  fallen  on  the  floor  of 
the  fifth  of  the  seven  houses,  and  he  then  saw  five 
men  rush  out  at  the  back  door.  The  prisoner  Man- 
ning was  one  of  those  men,  and  -witness  ran  after 
him  and  arrested  him.  On  examining  the  house  he 
found  there  had  been  a fire  in  the  lobby',  and  he 
found  some  boards  which  had  been  on  fire,  and 
near  to  them  a bottle  which  had  contained 
paraffine  oil.  Detective  Power  said  the  prisoner 
Rogers  was  one  of  the  men  who  ran  from  the  house, 
and  he  arrested  him  about  the  same  time  the  other 
prisoner  was  taken.  In  addition  to  the  bottle  found 
in  the  house,  the  remains  of  another  bottle  which 
had  contained  paraffine  oil  was  found  in  the  ash-pit. 
The  prisoners  were  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes. 
A third  brickmaker,  named  John  Atherton,  was  also 
committed  to  the  assizes,  charged  with  attempting 
to  set  fire  to  a house  the  same  night  in  Higher 
Broughton. 


The  London  School  Board  have  selected  eleven  of 
the  competitors  for  further  consideration,  out  of  tho 
number  applying  for  the  post  of  ai'chitect.  Messrs. 
Roger  Smith  and  Edis  state  that  they  are  not  com- 
petitors. 
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A correspondent  informs  an  American  journal  that 
teira-cotta  of  the  finest  quality  has  been  found  near 
Atlanta,  Georgii^  and  is  now  being  worked  into 
^am  pipes,  chimney  tops,  building  ornaments, 
flower  vases,  &c. 

The  Queen  has  sanetioned  the  restoration  of  the 
pulpit  and  glass  in  tlie  Chapel  of  the  Savoy,  but  the 
restored  meter  runs  only  for  the  moderate  time  of 
twenty  minutes,  in  place  of  the  hour  which  the 
original  glass  measured. 

It  is  now,  we  understand,  determined  to  exhibit 
the  electric  light  to  denote  tlie  night  sittings  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  summit  of  the  Victoria 
lower,  instead  of  the  Clock  Tower,  and  the  neces- 
sary machinery  is  in  course  of  construction,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Galton,  of  the  Engineers, 
On  Tuesday  week  the  new  Police  Courts,  which 
are  part  of  a pile  of  municipal  buildings  that  have 
just  been  erected  in  Belfast,  at  an  expense  of  upwards 
of  4)18,000,  were  formally  opened. 

At  the  Upper  Forest  Tin  Works,  ne.ar  Swansea, 
Jlessrs.  W^.  Hallam  and  Co.  have  rolled  the  thinnest 
sheet  of  iron  ever  produced.  It  requires  4,800  such 
to  make  an  inch  in  thickness. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Print-room  of 
the  British  Museum,  for  the  reception  of  folios  of 
prints  and  drawings. 

The  new  thoroughfare  from  Piccadilly  to  Park- 
lane,  through  Hamilton-place,  just  completed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  was  opened  on  Mon- 
day week. 

The  Albert-bridge,  Glasgow,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  week,  without  any  ceremony. 

On  Saturday  week,  the  Halifax  Piece  Hall,  built 
in  1779,  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  as  a wholesale 
market.  The  Corporation  acquired  possession  of 
the  building  two  years  ago,  and  by  the  conversion 
of  many  of  the  300  rooms  into  shops,  excellent 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  the  wholesale 
dealers. 

The  new  portion  of  the  Chatham  Extension 
Docks  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week  by  the 
reception  of  H.  M.  S.  “ Invincible  ” into  the  repairing 
basin.  ° 

A Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thurs- 
day  week,  sanctioned  the  bill  for  creating  a great 
central  metropolitan  railway  station  between 
Holbom  Viaduct  and  Farringdon  Station. 

Sir  John  Pakington  has  accepted  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  to  be  held 
at  Leeds  on  October  4. 

Mr.  Frederick  Taylor  has  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  water  colours,  which 
he  has  held  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis, 
and  Mr.  J.  Gilbert  has  been  selected  in  his  place.  ' 
The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  have 
made  arrangements  for  a visit  of  the  Society  to  the 
Phoenix  Paper  Mill,  at  Hartford,  on  Monday  next, 
the  3rd  of  July,  1871.  The  train  will  leave  Charing- 
cross  Eailway  Station  at  10.15  o’clock.  Cannon- 
street,  at  10.25,  and  London-bridge,  at  10.28  a.m. 

On  Sunday  week  the  roof  of  a Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  in  Bolton,  fell  in.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
in  the  building  at  the  time. 

During  the  thunderstorm  on  Tuesday  week,  the 
Church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  electric  fluid  first  struck  the  flag- 
staff, shivering  it  to  pieces,  some  of  the  splinters 
being  thrown  200  yards.  It  then  went  through  the 
ropf  of  the  church,  leaving  a large  hole,  breaking  the 
windows,  and  passing  into  the  earth,  close  to  a 
tombstone,  a piece  of  which  was  broken  off  and 
blackened. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  situated  in  S. 
George’s  Circus,  Southwark,  is  expected  shortly  to 
be  removed  into  the  country. 

The  Joiners’  Company  have  given  twenty-five 
guineas  to  the  fund  now  being  raised  for  the  com- 
pletion of  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  Dulwich  College  authorities  have  given  a 
site  on  their  estate  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
church  of  S.  Peter,  Lordship-lane.  The  piece  of 
ground  is  conveniently  situated  some  300  or  400 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  railway  station,  and  will 
give  the  church  a frontage  on  the  main  road. 
4)3,000  has  been  raised  towards  the  cost  of  the 
building. 


Prices,  June  27. — PerPetersburgstandard: — Quebecyel- 
lowpme,  10  to  13ft.  3x9  and  lOin.,  £15  10s.;  10tol2ft.2x7 
to  llin.,  £14  10b.;  ditto  first  floated  yellow  pine,  12ft  2x6 
to  llin.,  £12  10s.;  ditto  second  bright,  13ft.  3 x 11  £13- 
Archangel  first  yellow,  £14  to  £14  10s. ; Soderham  mixed 
yellow,  £8  10b.  to  £10;  ditto  third  yellow,  £7  10b.  to 
£8158.;  Skelleftea  mill-sawn  yellow,  £8;  Qrimstadt  first 
yellow,  £7  16b.  to  £9;  ditto  Becond,  £7;  ditto  first  white 
£ 85s.  to  £8  10s.:  ditto  second  white,  £7  16s.;  Herno^ 


sand  first  and  second  mixed  yellow,  £10  15s.  to  £11- 
Hudikswall  second  mill-sawn  yellow,  £9  10s.  to  £10- 
ditto  third  yellow,  £9;  Ljusne  first  and  second  mixed 
mill-sawn  yellow,  £10  to  £10  10s. ; ditto  third  yellow, 
£9  10s.  to  £9  1,5s.;  Laurvig  second  yellow,  £8  10s. ; ditto 
first  white,  £8  1.5s.;  ditto  second  white,  £8  .5s.;  Munksund 
first  and  second  mixed  yellow,  £9  to  £9  10s.-  Nyham 
mill-sawn  yellow,  £9  to  £9  5s.;  Nystadt  mill-sawn  yellow 
£7  to  £7  5s.;  Petersburg  first  white.  £9  to  £9  5s.-  Dram 
second  yellow,  £6  10s.  to  £6  15s.;  ditto  third  yellow  £G 
to  £6  10s. ; Skutskar  first  and  second  mixed  mill-sawn 
yellow,  £9  10s.  to  £10;  ditto  third  yellow,  £8  .5s  to 
£8  10s.-,  ditto  fourth  yellow,  £7  10s.  to  £7  15s.;  Sundswall 
first  and  second  mixed  yellow  deals,  £10  10s.  to  £10  15s.- 
3x7  battens,  £8  10s.  to  £9;  Sannesund  second  yellow 
battens  2i  x 6^,  £7  10s.  to  £7  15s.;  Wifsta  Warf  first  and 
second  mixed  yellow,  £9  5s.  to  £9  10s.;  ditto  third  yellow, 
£8  5s.  to  £8  10s. ; Pensacola  pitch  pine,  £12  10s.  to 
£12  15s. 

Lath  wood  per  cubic  fathom Petersburg,  £5  10s.  to 


Prepared  flooring  boards  per  square: — Fredrickstadt 
first  yellow,  li  X 7,  14s. ; 1 x 7,  10s.  to  10s.  3d. ; ditto 
second  yellow,  1x7,  9s.  to  9s.  Gd. 


Itefos. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Leeds  Joiners’  Arbitration  Board. — 
This  board,  consisting  of  seven  master  builders  and 
seven  operative  joiners,  tvith  Mr.  Jowitt  as  umpire, 
met  for  the  last  time  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  on  Friday  last.  Mr.  Cooper,  secretary  to 
the  men,  said  that  there  was  a desire  amongst  the  bulk 
of  the  workmen  that  seven  of  their  number,  including 
one  or  two  members  of  the  board,  should  meet  an 
equal  number  of  the  masters,  with  Mr.  Jowitt  as  chair- 
man (not  as  umpire),  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nine  ^ hours’  question,  and  the  other  questions  at  pre- 
sent in  dispute  between  them  and  the  masters.  Mr.  ,J. 
Hall  Thorp  explained  to  the  men  that  hitherto  the 
masters  had  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  treat  with  any 
body  of  men  in  regard  to  disputes  except  those  com- 
posing the  arbitration  board,  which  would  cease  to 
exist,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  establishment,  on 
the  1st  of  July  next.  Mr.  Aldersou  wished  to  point 
out  in  respect  to  the  present  moot  points,  that  although 
the  men  were  claiming  an  advanced  price  per  hour, 
their  wages  per  week  would  be  Is.  2d.  less.  Mr. 
Thorp  replied  that  if  the  men  worked  six  hours  less 
per  week  that  would  be  thirty-four  days  less  per  year 
per  man,  so  that  it  was  a serious  matter  to  the  masters, 
whose  rent,  taxes,  and  general  expenses  would  remain 
imdiminished.  In  the  course  of  the  sitting  of  the 
board,  regret  was  expressed  that  that  was  its  last 
meeting.  By  the  workmen  it  was  stated  that  those 
whom  they  represented  thought  the  masters  had  not 
been  true  to  the  decisions  of  the  board ; and  by  the 
masters  it  was  urged  that  the  board  had  worked  more 
beneficially  for  the  men  than  their  employers,  as  the 
latter  had  suffered  from  the  competition  of  non-asso- 
ciation masters  who  had  acted  without  any  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  the  board.  Both  sides,  however, 
agreed  in  commending  the  conduct  of  the  umpire, 
Mr.  Jowitt,  to  whom  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  passed.  With  reference  to  the  wish  of  the 
men  to  meet  the  masters,  those  of  the  latter  who  were 
present  said  a general  meeting  of  their  body  was  to  be 
held  on  the  following  Wednesday,  when  they  would 
recommend  compliance  with  the  wish,  which  should 
be  sent  to  them  in  writing,  and  aim  at  arranging  for  a 
meeting  on  the  following  Friday  evening. 


Middleton. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Middle- 
ton  have  notified  their  willingness  to  accept  29s.  per 
week  and  one  hour  off  on  Saturdays,  instead  of  30s. 
per  week,  for  which  they  gave  notice  some  months  ago. 
With  one  exception,  the  masters  have  conceded  the 
new  request.  By  this  arrangement  the  increase  in  the 
wages  is  Is.  per  week. 


Wolverhampton.— The  prospect  of  a speedy  and 
amicable  termination  to  the  brasscasters’  strike  at 
Wolverhampton  has  been  upset  by  the  refusal  of  the 
masters  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  and  an 
announcement  of  their  determination  not  to  grant  the 
advance  asked  for. 


TENDERS. 

Beckenham.— For  the  completion  of  two  villas  for 
W.  R.  Mace,  Lsq.  Mr,  Joseph  Fogerty,  1,  Westminster- 
chambers,  architect : — 


Hooker 

Colls  & Son  

Browne  & Robinson 

Foster  (accepted)  ’ 

Gascoyne  & Sou  (not  received) 


£8,9G2 

7177 

C989 

6S45 


Blunham. — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  at 
Blunham,  Bedfordshire.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect  :— 


Cunvin 

Twelvetrees  

Brown 

Foster 

Knight  & Boston  .. 

Haynes  

Field  

Edey  & Wildman 


£349  0 0 
341  0 0 
285  9 6 
285  0 0 
277  0 0 
275  0 0 
26<i  0 0 
2G2  12  0 


Crickhowell. — For  the  erection  of  a workhouse  at 
Crickhowell,  Mr.  W.  P.  James,  architect,  Cardiff:— 


£8493 

7915 

Moreland  7200 


Jones,  Bros... 

Forster 

Miles 

Welsh  & Son 

Bolt  

Daviss  

Burgoyne  




7000 
0960 
0870  ♦ 
0680 
6550 
6324 
6215 
5778 


City.— For  works  at  No.  G,  Poppin's-couit,  Fleet-street:— 
Hough /•o'iQ 

235 

Derby.— For  the  erection  of  market  buildings  for  the 

Con^any  (Limited),  Cattle 
Market.  Mi.  George  Thompson,  Borough  Surveyor :— 
Dusautoy  nana 

:.:zz:;:;z:;:;:^8l4 

Bridgart  (accepted) !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  794 


Guildford.- For  new  offices  and  stores,  Portsmouth- 
road,  Guildford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect  :— 

Loe,  T.  & J.  (accepted) £1347 


alterations  to  the  front  of  house. 
No.  62,  High-street,  Guildford.  Mr.  Henrj-  Peak,  archi- 


Nye  (accepted) 


£124  5 0 


Hampstead. — For  work  at  “Bartrams."  Mr  C G 
Wray,  architect:— 


Batchelar  & Robson  ., 

Rooney,  Bros 

Cook  

Spittle  

Bridgman  & Nutthall 

Heath 

Josolyne  

Jeffrey  & Dickinson  .. 

Nightingale 

TUI 

Bowler  

Stephenson 

Ball 

Pearce  

Robbins  & Co 


£•3913  2 8 
3702  0 0 
3150  6 0 
3071  0 0 
2851  0 0 
2847  1 0 
28-30  3 6 
2816  16  6 
2683  0 0 
2641  0 0 
2584  0 0 
2367  0 0 
2-346  0 0 
2334  5 2 
2079  0 0 


Hampstead. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  eight 
houses,  Frederick -street,  Hampstead-road.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher 
architect: — ’ 


Fail-hall  & Weeks £2856 

Waterson  & Co. 2392 

Bridgman  & Nutthall  1904 


Hoxton.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  N.E.  Loudon  E.V.  Corps.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher 
architect .- — ’ 


Snowden 

Cole 

KilUy  

Auley  

Burtwell 

Moore  [ 

Bowley 

Fairhall  & Weeks  (accepted) 
Lewis  


£236 

205 

198 

196 

190 

176 

163 

162 

151 


Kensington. — For  the  erection  of  have  and  aisles  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Matthias,  Earl's  Court,  Kensington.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Hakewill,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs." 
Widnell  & Trollope: — 


Macey  £2974 

Myers 2964 

Dove  Bros 2795 

Adamson  & Sons  2777 

Aviss  & Co 2644 

Manchester. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr. 
James  Burnett's  shop.  Broad-street,  Pendleton.  Mr.  Alex. 
Mackenzie,  architect : — 

Wilkinson £.31,5 

Barlow 31.5 

Daniels  (accepted)  310 


Norwood.— For  the  erection  of  villa  in  the  Beulah- 
road.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  architect : — 


Contract  1. — For  Carcase : — 

Burtwell £403 

Dennett  337 

Priddle 320 

Fairhall  & Weeks  269 

Waterson  & Co.  (accepted)  267 

Contract  2. — For  Further  Works  : — 

Waterson  & Co.  (accepted)  £239 

Nottingham. — For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and 
stables,  80,  Russell  and  Tennyson-streets,  Nottinghan. 
Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  & Son,  architects : — 

Hind  £1500 

Johnson 1495 

Slimm  1490 

Wool  & Slight 1475 

Bell  & Son 1455 

■Vickers : 1450 

Wood  & Son  (accepted)  1445 


Reigate. — For  the  erection  of  three  cottages  in  Holmes- 
dale-road,  to  be  used  as  a lecture-room.  Mr.  Gregg, 
architect : — 


Nightingale  Brothers £620 

Holdsworth  600 

Pollard 578 

Nightingale  418 


Surrey. — For  new  house  at  Worplesdon.  Mr.  Henry 
Peak,  architect,  Guildford : — 


Loe,  T.  &J £1085  0 0 

Mason  1073  0 0 

Strudwick  1064  0 0 

Goddard  & Son  1045  0 0 

Swayne  & Son 985  10  0 

Inkpeu 949  0 0 

Bristow  & Burdett 929  10  6 

West  (accepted) 878  12  0 


